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Jk.QrJEnSTV$B    WANTBB. 

Thorough  and  active  men  wanted  to  canvass  for  subscribers  for  the  Farmer,  in  every 
county  of  the  Northwest.  To  such  as  are  disposed  to  take  hold  of  it  in  good  earnest,  and 
can  give  satisfactory  references,  liberal  encouragement  will  be  given. 

FRIENDS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  FARMER, 

Are  earnestly  requested  to  do  all  they  can  for  us  in  solicting  subscribers,  or  getting  up 
clubs.  Much  coinplaint  has  heretofore  been  made  about  the  irregularity  of  the  Farmer. 
The  present  publishers  assure  the  public  that  no  cause  for  complaint  in  this  respect  will  be 
given  in  future. 

This  nuinl>er  of  the  Farmer  is  sent  to  some  persons  who  are  not  subscribers,  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  like  the  work  and  subscribe  for  it.     For  terms  see  last  page  of  the  cover. 
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SXTOafiSTIONS  FOR  JACT7ABY. 

Gently  as.  the  lilies  shed  their  leaves, 

When  summer  days  ere  fair, 
The  feathery  snow  comes  floating  down, 

Like  blossoms  on  the  air ; 
.  And  o'er  th*  world  Ilk*  anger*  wing 

Unfolding  soft  and  white, 
It  broods  above  the  brown  sere  earth, 

And  fills  with  Harms  of  light 
The  dead  and  desolate  domain, 

Where  Winter  holds  his  lion  reign.      - 

Mr:  Sale. 

January  opens  the  door  of  the  new  year, 
and  leads  the  thoughtful  man  to  look  back 
scrutinizingly  upon  the  past;  and  forward 
anxiously  to  the  future.  It  is  a  proper  sea- 
son foT  reflection,  and  one  that  should  lead 
us  to  a  careful  examination  into  our  person- 
al affairs,  moral,  social,  pecuniary  and  oth- 
erwise. Suppose  we  ask  ourselves  a  few 
questions :  Have  we,  during  the  year  that  is 
past,  improvecUour  minds  and  hearts,  with 
an  additional  stock  of  knowledge  and  good- 
ness of  the  right  hind  t  Have  we  added  to 
the  social  comforts  of  our  households  any  of 
the  greater  or  lesser  conveniences,  that  con 
tribute  to  the  sum  of  daily  enjoyment? — 
Pecuniarily,  the  question  is  not,  have  we  add- 
ed eighty  acres  to  our  farms  ?  but  have  we 
farmed  all  we  had  before  well  ?  Have  we 
settled  up  all  our  outstanding  accounts  to  the 
close  of  the  year  ?  and  have  we  paid  the 
balances  due  ?  That  is  the  important  ques- 
tion. Let  all  remember  that  good  times  lead 
men  into  debt,  but  bad  times  bring  the  pay 
day,  and  not  unfrequently  the  sheriff!  Pay 
as  you  go,  if  you  would  sleep  well. 

What  looks  better  about  a  farm-house  than 
an  ample  and.  well  got  up.  wood  pile,  suffi- 
cient to  last  the  whole  year.  Winter,  is  the 
time  not  only  to  draw  it,  but  to  cut  it  ready 
for  use.  The  man  who  chops  his  wood  by 
the  handful,  as  he  needs  to  use  it  through 
haying  and  harvest  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
poor  manager.  Burning  green  wood  is  worse 
economy  than  people  generally  suppose,  say- 
ing nothing  about  the  discomfort  of  it.  It 
undoubtedly  takes  at  least  a  quarter  more  to 
make  the  same  amount  of  heat;   that  is 


praotically  paying  twenty-five  per  cent  for  the 
privilege  of  burning  green  wood.  About  the 
same  per  cent,  that  people  usually  pay  for 
being  lazy  and  foolish.  Then  don't  fear  a 
cold  day-— it  takes  a  mighty  ooM  one  to  frees* 
an  active,  stirring  man— but  bustle  away  to* 
the  work  in  good  season — the  long  winter 
evenings  afford  ample  time  to  sit  by  the  fire 
and  read  the  papers. 

Are  the  farm  stock  well  provided  with 
good  shelters  of  some  kind  to  lay  under,  and 
snug  racks  for  feeding.  Some  good  writer 
,  has  said,  that  twenty  tons  of  hay  fed  on  the 
ground,  will  not  go  any  further  than  fifteen 
fed  in  racks,  or  twelve  fed  in  a  warm  stable. 
Here  again  is  a  loss  of  fifty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent,  for  want  of  proper  conveniences. 

Unless  your  cellar  is  well  secured  the  cold 
will  surely  creep  in,  one  of  these  snug  nights, 
and  freeze  the  vegetables— a  few  minutes  of 
timely  work,  may  save  hours  of  after  labor 
of  sorting  rotten  potatoes,  and  the  loss  of 
many  dollars  besides.  Nothing  is  truer  than 
that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine— look  well  to 
little  things  and  large  ones,  too.  We  knew  a 
man  who,  for  the  want  of  a  shilling  latch  upon 
his  stable  door,  lost  his  horse,  and  it  cost  him 
twenty  dollars  to  find  him ;  therefore  beware 
of  all  these  wastes,  such  of  you  as  would 
prosper. 

When  you  have  got  all  your  crops  dispos- 
ed of,  your  creatures  carefully  housed  and 
sheltered,  your  next  year's  wood  pile  in  ft 
promising  state  of  forwardness,  'tis  well  to 
take  an  early  survey  of  your  fence  and  field 
operations  for  the  coming  year,  calculate 
what  additional  fence  you  will  need  to  make, 
and  to  overhaul.  Whatever  new  posts  or 
rails  are  needed,,  arrange  at  once  to  cut  and 
draw  while  the  sleighing  lasts— do  not 
wait  for  the  moon,  nor  for  warmer  weather; 
the  colder  the  better,  for  the  man  who  means 
to  work  in  earnest,  and  wants  to*draw  large 
loads— the  sled  slips  easy  when  it  creaks  on 
the  snoW. 
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Posts  and  rails  should  all  be  got  ready,  if 
possible,  before  the  opening  of  busy  spring. 
When  posts  are  split,  they  should  be  hewed 
and  straightened  at  once,  before  they  get  dry 
and  hard ;  the  bark  should  all  be  removed, 
as  it  holds  moisture,  and  promotes  decay: 
and  the.  end  that  goes  in  the  ground  should 
be  completely  charred ;  as  it  will  double  its 
durability,"  and  costs  but  a  fraction. — 
There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  much  better  to 
set  posts  top  end  down  as  for  as  practicable, 
as  it  will  greatly  increase  their  durability. 


4  «••  ►' 


For  the  Wisconsin  Fanner 
THOROUGH  AND  SLACK  FABMDTO. 


Messrs.  Editors — From  time  to  time  I 
propose  to  discuss  appropriate  items,  or  facts, 
under  the  above  caption,  as  they  may  occur 
to  my  mind. 

When  the  early  pioneers,  from  the  New 
England  States,  first  settled  in  Western  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Westward,  they  had  to  un- 
dergo severe,  toilsome  journeys — and  after 
they  had  arrived  upon  their  new  lands,  to 
make  new  homes,  they  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  long  years  of  arduous  labor  and  pinch- 
ing privations,  before  they  could  have  any 
thing  like  comfortable  homes ;  by  the  hard- 
est of  labor  for  years  they  had  to  delve  in 
clearing  off  trees,  and  then  toil  more  years 
among  vexatious  stumps — while  communi- 
cation and  correspondence  between  the  new 
and  old  States  were  unfrequent  and  uncer- 
tain— besides  the  new  comers  were  rare — 
no  floods  of  emigrations,  as  now-a-days — 
and  years  were  required  to  lay  by  anything. 

Not  so  now — and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
States  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 
Here  the  Prairies,  skirted  by  small  groves 
and  meandered  by  lively  streams,  present 
vast  fields  and  plains,  in  the  most  superb 
condition,  all  ready  for  the  plow,  the  reap- 
ing and  mowing  machine,  and  ail  implements 
— free  from  the  breakage  and  vexation  of 
stumps  and  rocks ;  in  fact,  the  farmer  going 
on  to  a  new  place  here  will  find  his  fields  the 
first  time  he  enters  them  more  pleasant  and 
easy  of  plowing  and  harvesting,  than  are 
most  of  the  old  farms  "  down  East,"  which 
have  been  tilled  for  scores  of  years.  Be- 
sides, in  most  instances,  the  first  crop  will 
enable  the  operator  to  lay  up  some  surplus 
cash — to  be  used  in  further  improvements — 
even  more  than  some  tolerable  farmers  do  in 


years — and  even  more  than  pays  for  the  land, 
the  fencing,  and  the  raising.  So  that  the 
cultivator  absolutely  pots  money  into  his* 
pocket  from  avails  of  his  first  crop,  on  these 
Western  Prairie  lands — unprecedented  in 
older  States. 

How  reasonable,  then,  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  those  who  are  delving  from 
year  to  year,  on  old  worn  out  farms,  in  the 
old  States,  for  a  bare  subsistence— or  possi- 
bly a  little  more — should,  at  once,  come  and' 
settle  upon  our  western  lands — all  in  readi- 
ness for  their  plow  and  drag,  drill  and  reap- 
er— rich,  fertile,  and  possessing  every  capa- 
city to  afford  the  most  remunerating  reward 
for  labor — particularly  now,  that  the  means 
of  travel  to  and  fro  are  so  easy,  cheap  and 
rapid — which  also  secures  ready  markets, 
everywhere,  at  the  best  prices.  Many  of- 
these  things  seem  not  to  be  generally  known 
— at  least,  not  adequately  considered  and  ap- 
preciated in  the  old,  thickly  populous  states, 
else  these  advantages  would  be  more  gener- 
ally embraced. 

6ut  here  we  come  to  an  important  consid- 
eration, upon  which  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions— that  is,  the  too  frequent  practice  or 
passion  of  buying  and  attempting  to  till  too 
much  land — thereby  doing  the  work  badly, 
wasting  time,  seed,  and  the  outlay  of  capital, 
and  failing  to  have  proper  sheds  and  build- 
ings for  the  humane  protection  of  stock,  and 
the  tidy,  economical  preservation  of  valuable 
tools  and  implements  of  every  description. 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  we  see,  in 
these  new  States,  too  many  far  too  large 
farms  without  barns  and  sheds,  and  with  but 
meagre  dwellings  even — and  this  great  waste 
and  shiftlessness  allowed  only  that  the  pro- 
prietor may  simply  own  large  and  unculti- 
vated tracts  of  land — and  not  being  cropped 
or  fed  down,  are  comparatively  useless.  A 
smaller  farm,  with  the  necessary  buildings 
and  shelter  for  every  thing,  and  fields  thor- 
oughly cultivated,  are  certainly  far  more 
profitable,  comfortable,  and  creditable  to  the 
occupant,  and  the  neighborhood.  Tools  take 
far  more  injury,  and  decay  faster  by  being 
exposed  to  weather  in  the  fields  during  win- 
ter, than  they  do  by  summer  usage ;  and 
much  extra  feed  is  necessrry  to  keep  up  stock 
strong  and  healthy,  when  exposed  out  pf 
doors,  which  would  more  than  pay  for  de- 
cent shelter ;  while  the  humanity  and  corn- 
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fort  of  the  matter,  would  more  than  com 
pensate  for  the  needful  expense  in  the  mind 
of  every  worthy  person. 

It  is  far  more  profitable  and  noble  to  raise 
a  given  amount  of  produce  from  five  than 
from  ten  acres  of  land;  and  the  writer 
knows,  from  experience,  that  by  devoting 
twite  the  care  and  amount  of  labor  to  one 
acre,  that  is  usually  applied  by  farmers,  twice 
the  amount  of  crop  is  obtained — while  half 
the  capital  in  land,  and  half  the  cost  in  seed 
is  saved,  and  the  beauty  of  immense  yield  is 
exhibited. 

To  illustrate  these  facts,  we  will  state  one 
or  two  instances  of  actual  occurrence,  which 
were  done  in  Illinois,  by  this  writer's  brother 
and  himself.  A  field  of  two  acres  was  pre- 
pared for  corn  by  the  brother,  as  follows : — 
During  winter  he  drew  out  a  fair  quantity  of 
manure  on  the  land— spread  it  in  the  spring 
— plowed  it  about  the  first  of  May ;  then 
rowed  it  both  ways  about  four  feet  apart  with 
a  light  plow  about  four  inohes  deep ;  then  he 
threw  a  shovel  full  of  manure  into  each  cor- 
ner where  the  rows  crossed.  He  then  se- 
lected good  Mississippi  Dent  corn,  soaked  it 
in  strong  warm  Tobacco  juice  15  to  20  hours 
— this  soaking  helped  it  forward  early,  and 
was  a  sure  preventive  to  attacks  of  birds, 
gophers,  or  other  enemies — he  hoed  and  cul- 
tivated the  two  acres  welL  It  grew  14  to 
15  feet  high — and  he  harvested  two  hundred 
(200)  bushels  from  the  two  acres.  Full  as 
much  as  any  of  his  neighbors  obtained  from 
four  and  five  acres — while  he  laid  out  about 
the  same  amount  of  labor  and  manure  on  the 
two  acres  that  they  did  on  five — and  obtain- 
ed as  much  crop.  But  they,  during  the  sea- 
son, laughed  at  him  for  puttering  and  taking 
so  much  pains ;  but  they  felt  a  different  sen- 
timent when  they  saw  the  harvest.  He  saved 
over  half  the  capital  in  land— it  took  him 
less  time  and  trouble  to  harvest  his  two 
acres  than  their  five — and  then  he  enjoyed 
the  further  profit  and  satisfaction  of  having 
people  come  from  different  directions  to  buy 
his  corn  for  seed  at  an  advanced  price  of 
about  double. 

Is  there  not  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
economy  in  this  extra  exertion  to  raise  large 
yields  from  small  fields,  in  the  minds  of  wise 
men?   This  result  tells  the  story. 

These  are  simple  facts, land  an  easy  process, 
which  any  farmer  may  perform.    Then,  the  I 


following  year,  I  tilled  the  same  field,  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  about  the  same  amount 
of  labor,  and  obtained  an  equal  yield  of  about 
one  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  But  the  final 
result  was,  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  wheq 
the  field  of  corn  was  growing,  a  gentlemari 
from,  another  town  came  to  see  me — ha 
walked  through  the  potato  and  corn  fields, 
and  found  my  corn  then  ten.  feet  high — and! 
before  he  left  my  place,  he  bought  the  fam* 
of  forty  acres  (of  which  the  corn  field  was 
part)  at  a  price  of  $55  per  acre,  and  all  cash 
down  for  it  A  small  field  of  potatoes, 
which  was  also  cultivated  with  an  extra 
amount  of  labor,  gave  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  yield.  This  proves  that  the  capital 
of  two  acres  (at  $55)  $110,  produced  for  me 
the  same  or  greater  gain,  as  those  adjoining 
with  equally  as  good  land,  obtained  from  a 
capital  of  $275.  Larger  fields  may  be  culti- 
vated in  like*  manner  with  like  results,  if  the 
operator  will  be  so  minded  and  strive  for 
that  end.  Previous  experience,  in  other 
years,  proved  even  more  favorable  and  profit- 
able for  me,  in  crops  of  wheat,  in  which  I 
got  between  60  and  70  fold—that  is,  over  60 
bushels  for  one  bushel  sowing— while  far* 
mere  generally  think  they  do  remarkably 
well  to  get  40  bushels  for  two  bushels  of 
sowing— which  is  in  fact  only  20  fold,  and  is 
even  better  than  the  majority  of  cultivators 
in  our  country  do,  by  the  present  common 
modes  of  culture. 

These  suggestions  are  made  to  awaken  far- 
mers, and  more  thought  and  investigation  on 
these  subjects.  With  care  and  judicious 
management  it  is  just  as  sure  and  easy  to 
obtain  twice  and  thrice  the  amount  of  yield 
as  is  done,  and  at  even  a  .greater  proportion 
of  profit  upon  the  crop ;  and  the  whole  re* 
suit  depends  principally  upon  three  things, 
viz :  lay  out  sufficient  care  and  labor  in  pre- 
paring the  ground — then  properly  select  and 
prepare  the  seed— put  it  into  the  ground 
well,  and  harvest  in  good  season,  and  with 
care. 

In  this  manner,  thore  can  certainly  be 
more  than  twice  the  ordinary  crop  obtained 
from  the  same  land,  and  at  full  double  the 
usual  profit  to  the  producer — while  an  other 
small  item  of  advantage  is  secured,  which  is 
worthy  of  thought :  the  reduced  surface  of 
crop  to  suffer  waste  and  damage  in  gather 
ing,  eto.    And  in  fact  it  can  be  proved,  and 
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every  intelligent  farmer  making  the  experi- 
;  ment,  with  cafe  arid  in  earnest,  can  realize 
the  result — that  by  tois  management  more 
money  can  be  laid  tip,  and  more  pleasure  de- 
rived, in  cultivating  a  farm  of  40  acres,  than 
is  usually  obtained  from  any  ferm  of  160 
acres,  in  this  country.      l 

The  writer, 'with  some  of  his  co-laborers, 
has  derived  much  advantage  and '  assistance 
from  agricultural  papers  and  books — as  he 
has  not  failed  a  single  year  of  being  a  read- 
ing and  paying' patron' of  more  than  one 
newspaper  and  many  books  on  agricultural 
subjects,  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Not  that 
an/  one paper1,  or  book,  br  farmer 'possesses 
the  sum  of  all  wisdom,  or  even  of  superior 

•  knowledge — but  each  one  may  be  acquainted 
with  some  useful  fact  that  is  not  known  to 
others — some  experiments  and  results  may 
'have  been  made  and!  proved  in  various  lo- 

'  callties,  not  developed  in  others — and  thus, 
through  the  cheap  medium  of  papers  and 
books,  (At  the  expense  of  a  dollar  br  two)  the 
various' knowledge  and  results'  of  different 
localities  and  operators  are  brought  together 
'and  concentrated  upon  each  place  or  person ; 
and  this  increased  wisdom  becomes  pleasant 
and  useful,  in  proportion  'as  it  is  embraced 
and  put  into  practice. 

Hence;  the  most  useful,  work  or  document 
which  is  published  and  circulated  by  our 
Government,  is  the  Animal  Report  of  the 
Patent  Office;  which,  with  great  effort  and 
ability,  collects  facts,  ana*  experiments,  and 

'  results,  from  every  part  of  the  nation,  on  all 
subjects  interesting  to  the  farmer,  in  all 
branches  of  his  wide  and  noble  profession — 
in  fact  it  concentrates  various  knowledge  of 
seeds,  plants  and  crops,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  publishes  them  in  a  large  valua- 
ble book,'  for  free  circulation  by  members  of 
Congress.  And  it  would  be  vastly  beneficial 
to  the  country,  if  all  the  Members  would  do 
as  some/<?t0  take  care  to  do — send  their  vol- 

|  umes  more  generally  to  the  actual  farmers, 
and  less  to  lawyers,  doctors,  and  politicians, 
.who  only  suffer  the  volumes  to  lie  idle  on 
dusty  shelves  in  offices,  where  no  one  derives 
any  particular  benefit  from  them.    The  wri- 

]  ter  of  this  article  has  carefully  read  those 
large  volumes,  all  of  them,  every  year,  since 

..'(  1848 — and  can  cheerfully  say  and  feel  that 
.he  has  derived  more  pleasure  and  knowledge 

•  in  reading  them,  than  from  any  other  works 


which  have  come  under  his  reading.  They 
are' large  books — but  every  page  contains 
useful  facts  or  information,  and  may  be  read 
any  leisure  hour  through  the  whole  year- 
something  appropriate  to  every  day. 

All  other  professions,  as  law,  medicine,. 
<fcc.,  nave1  their  standard  works,  annual  re- 
ports, and  sectional  decisions^  by  which  to 
diffuse  as  '  well  as  concentrate  all  '  varied 
knowledge  of  interest  to  them ;  they  also 
have  their  papers  ana*  periodicals,  ind  they 
read  them,  too.  Herein  we  should  pattern 
after  them,  and  can  do  it  with  exceeding 
profit.  ,  Let  every  farmer  read  his  local  agri- 
cultural paper,  let  him  write  for  it— let  him 
enlist  more  thought  and  intellect,  and 
lessen  the  muscular,  heavy  toil  of  his  busi- 
ness. The  journal  is  the  friendly,  the  social 
medium  of  communication  between  them, 
and  if  properly  encouraged  is  eminently  ca- 
pable of  increasing  the  pleasure,  profit,  and 
dignity  of  their  calling.  Farmers,  read  and 
study  your  profession — the  theory,  the  science 
of  it — and  be  assured  you  will  soon  find  the 
practice  of  it  to  be  much  more  easy  and  de- 
lightful, and^less  irksome. 

We  have  a  soil  and  region  of  country  un- 
surpassed in  all  the  beautiful  and  inviting 
resources  for  remunerating  agricultural  in- 
dustry— and  it  should  be  our  pride  and  aim 
to  make  all  our  efforts,  in  every  department, 
correspond  to  the  bountiful  natural  facilities 
with  which  we  are  surrounded — to  make 
our  developments  commensurate  to  our  re- 
sources. Let  it  be  our  manly ',  ambition  to 
produce  Tesults  in  our  labors  eVery  where, 
as  far  exceeding  the  older  regions,  as  our 
fresh  young  soil  exceeds  theirs.  And  let  us 
also  strive  to  make  our  journals  as  sound  and 
original,  and  profitable,  as  our  lands  are  rich 
and  vigorous. 

In  future  numbers  of  this  paper  I  hope  to 
hold  mutually  useful  converse  with  iny  fel- 
low-laborers, on  topics  interesting  to  us,  by 
finding  many  of  them  sustaining  and  extend- 
ing my  feeble  efforts — and  let  us  see  to  it 
that  our  Agricultural  Journal  attains  a  char- 
acter and  usefulness  as  prominent  as  is  our 
glorious  State,  among  the  young  sisterhood 
of  States.  '    '  D.  S.  OtrRTiss. 

<IM>  — 

Socrates  maintained  that  there  is  but  one 
good,  which  is  knowledge ;  and  one  evil, 
which  is  ignorance. 
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0SGLOQY— < APPUBD  TO  AQHIOULI 
Eds.  Fabmkb-»-II  is  my  purpose  in  a 
.  'brief  articles,  to  appear  in  successive  numbers, 
to  show  that  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  ejle 
ments  of  Geology,  is  essential  to  the  im 
gent  'pursuit  of  agriculture.  It  may  becoine 
necessary  in  their  progress  to  enter  some- 
what into  details;  but  especial  car?  will  be 
taken  to  exclude  mere  technical  terms,  and' 
to 'come  at  oriee  to  the  substance  of  the  mat- 
ters under  investigation.  It  is  believed  that 
the  formal  terms  made  use  ,of  in  the  various 
text  books  of  the  schools- have  rendered  ttiis 
study  somewhat  unpromising  to  our  youth 
and  less  popular  than^its  importance  deserves 
If  they  would  but  consider  that  the  language ' 
of  science  must  be  universal,  and  that  iti  is 
not  the  form  but  the  substance  that  is  to  be 
learned,  the  study  would  be  ^ivested  of  tail 
its  terrors,  and  it  would,  readily  be  appre- 
ciated how  grand  yet  simple,  this  most  in- 
terrestin&  department  of  human  .knowledge 
would  becWe,  even  to  the  most  ordinary' 
comprehension. 

There  is  .not  a  teacher,  of  a  common.school 
but  may  learn  his  pupils  in  an  hour's  time' 
the  general  characters  of  every  .roci  forma- 
tion in  the  west,  so  that  they  will'  remember 
them  in  after  years  if.  they  give'the  least  at* 
.tention  to  the  subject.  It  is  only  "necessairy 
that  the  teacher  should  know  them,  and  ex* 
.  hibit  the.  most  common  specimens,  pointing 
outtlie  most,  obvious  differences.  Then  i(;  is" 
as  easy  for  a  chUtJ  to  understand  them,  as  the 
.  names  of  the.  Various  species1  of  for.est  trees 

about  them,       ,.,*',  i 

There  are  two  great  classes  *  or  divisions]  of 
rocki— those  formed  by,  or  through  the  agen- 
cy of  heat,  and'  those  ■originating  'in,  or  de: 
posited  by  water.  If  we  except  central  north- 
ern "Wisconsin,  there  are  no  rocks' of  tihe  first 
class  found  in  place,  either  in  this  state  or 
Iowa.  They  are  represented  'by  detached 
masses,  known  as  boulders  or  "hard-heads," 
which  outside  of  the  lead-region,  are  to  be 
found  generally  on  ttie  surface  Of  both  statjes. 
The  second  class  comprise  all  the  other  rocks 
founftover  this  extcfnded  area — forming  {he 
hills  and  solid  flooring  beneath  the  surface— 
and  may  be  classed  as  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone deposits1.  '  They  were  •'  deposited  !  in 
water  when  this  country  was  the  bed  of  an 
qeean,  and  are  continuous  horizontally,  'bejng 
found  in  regular  layers,  and  are  exposed:  to 


view  only  where  thejr  are  cut  through  by  dee]  > 
ravines  or  the'  channels' of  rivers,  or  when  > 
they  stand  out,  as  is  hot  unfreqneht,'in  oliffi, 
fcreoipices'or  escarpments. 

As  a  general  truth  the  quality  of  soil  of 
a  country  is  to  be  determined  by  the  chemi  • 
cal  character  of  its  rock  deposits.  Almost 
every  jwhere"  severali  feet  in)  depth  of  th> 
underlying  rocks  have  crumbled  to  dusl, 
forming  the  basis  of  ihe  soil ;  and  every  on  > 
is  atWare  that  wheri  rains  Ml  upon  mountain  3 
or  hi]Us  the  water  washes  down  fine  parade  s 
ffam  their  slopesy  and  transporte  them  t> 
lower  levels.  It  is  the' composition  of  th> 
elevation,,  theny  that  .determines,  in  general 
terms,  the  character  of  contiguous  soil.  For- 
eign causes,  however,'  have  modified  or 
changed  its  composition  more  or  less, through  - 
out  the  west.  These  will  be  treated  of  in 
their  proper  place. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  rock  deposits  of 
a  state,  then,  is  essential  to  intelligent  agri- 
cnlture— Tespecially  to  t^e  safe  selection  of  1 , 
new  farm.  •  When  the  cultivator  knows  the 
character  of  fhe  deposit  immediately  under} 
lying  his  fields,  or  of  the  hills  from  which 
they  receive  the  wash,  he  can  form  an  inteli 
ligent  opinion  as  to  the  chemical  quality  oj: 
his  soil ;  and  he  cannot  without  that  knowlj 
edge.    A  sane}  and  a  limestone  hill  furnishei 
very  different  materials,  as  every  one  knows! 
There  are,  in  general  terms,  three  verjj 
distinct  layers  or  deposits  of  limestone,  chemi 
,ically  considered,  largely  developed  throughi . 
out  Wisconsin'and  Iowa.'  The  most  extensive, 
is -probably  the  bine  limestone,  or  carbonate) 
of  lime;    The  next  a  magnesian  limestone] 
the.  .  chief  ingredjent  is,  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia;    Lastly,  we  have  hydraulic  or  sul-j 
nhate  of  lime.  -  "W[e  have  also  two  very  dis4 
similar,  layers  of  sandstone — the  "upper" 
and  "  lower."    The  upper  has  iron  ore  ir 
great  abundance  disseminated  through  it,  and 
it  is  pvobably .  cemented  exclusively  by  that 
mineral.    The  lower  is  in  places,  and  over; 
extensive  areas*  too,  composed  or*  particles  of 
pure'  limpid  quartz,  fit  to  make  the  best  quali-< 
ty  of  glass.    Gould  there  be  a  greater  error; 
than  the  common  one,  of  classifying  soils,  as 
day,' lime,  sandy,  Ac.,  when  by  these  terms 
is  meant  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general! 
qualities  of  soil?  ( 

The  materials  washed  from  a  limestone 
ledge  may  be  of  very  different  value,  agri- 
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culturally  considered — and  so  of  sandstone. 
When  agriculturists  learn  the  main  ingredient 
of  their  soils,  it  will  not  take  them  long  to 
learn  the  minor,  or  to  restore  fertility  where 
an  essential  element  is  found  lacking.*  For- 
tunately, in  the  west,  generally,  all  these  ma- 
terials are  with  other  necessary  ingredients, 
very  well  diffused  and  blended  together. 
The  exception  to  this,  if  at  all,  will  be  found 
in  central  Northern  Wisconsin,  a  section  very 
different  in  all  its  elements  of  soil ;  but  a 
portion  of  the  west  now  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  multitudes  of  immigrants.  It 
would  however  be  very  unsafe  for  individual 
formers  to  oonolude,  from  such  general  dif- 
fusion, that  their  soil  contained  all  the  ele- 
ments of  an  enduring  productiveness ;  that 
they  can  always  plant  with  success,  and  never 
manure. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  in  the  oourse  of 
these  articles  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  gene- 
ral rock  depositee,  when  the  same  has  been 
made— to  exhibit  by  a  verticle  section  the 
order  of  superposition  and  relative  thickness 
of  depositee  through  both  northern  and 
southern  Wisconsin,  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  drift  formation  and,  gene- 
rally, to  explain  as  simply  as  possible,  a  few 
of  the  fundamentals  of  Geological  Science  as 
applied  to  agriculture,  and  the  especial  rea- 
sons which  should  induce  the  farming  com- 
munity to  acquaint  themselves  with  this  sub- 
ject, to  the  extent  at  least  of  identifying  the 
rooks  in  their  vicinity.  Its  importance  is 
far  greater  than  is  generally  oonceived— its 
benefits  immediate  as  well  as  prospective. — 
In  doing  this  the  best  sources  of  information 
will  be  followed,  and  the  results  of  such 
an  experience  as  has  been  derived  from  ex- 
tensive travel  through  the  state  given,  as 
may  seem  of  special  importance.  Hoping 
that  the  subject  may  prove  of  interest  to 
your  readers  I  subscribe  myself. 

Very  truly  yours,         H.  A.  T, 
■ — — <<»>>        ■   ■  ■ 

Thb  Oldest  Fabxxb  in  thk  World. — Mr. 
Baggers  Bagiey  has  purchased  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Minnesota  Terri- 
tory, which  he  intends  setting  upon  and  im- 
proving. Mr.  Bagiey  is  one  hundred  and 
.  seven  yean  old,  and  is  still  an  active  and  in- 
dustrious pioneer,  in  the  enjoyment  of  excel- 
lent health.  A  patent  will  shortly  be  issued 
to  him  from  the  General  Land  Office. 


For  th«  Wisconsin  Farmer. 
OUMATB— EFFBOT8  ON  AQHIOULTUBB. 

Madison,  Deo.  10,  1855. 

Editobs  Farmer— Dear  Sirs :  After  con- 
gratulating you  upon  your  accession  to  the 
chair  editorial  in  so  vital  an  enterprise  as  the 
publication  of  an  agricultural  journal  in  the 
West,  and  the  public  that  we  are  to  expect 
regularity  in  future  issues,  will  you  allow  me 
to  have  my  *ay  about  several  things  of  obvious 
importance  to  successful  agriculture  in  this 
new  country. 

The  effects  of  climate  seem  not  to  be  suf- 
ficiently regarded  by  the  mass  of  cultivators. 
Southern  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Iowa,  ap- 
parently lie  about  midway  between  the  limits 
of  certain  snow  and  rain  in  winter.  We 
have  both,  or  neither,  as  successive  seasons 
roll  round.  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota have  a  certainty  of  winter  snow,  giving 
the  earth  a  warm  covering.  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  other  States  immediately  south,  have 
about  the  same  certainty  of  copious  rains. 
This  difference  in  climate  cannot  but  largely 
influence  agricultural  productions  in  the  in- 
terior. The  successful  farmer  here  must  pro- 
vide for  both  extremes ;  yet  many  seasons 
scarcely  require  preparation  for  either.  This 
fact  has  led  to  much  carelessness  and  lack  of 
forethought  Those  who  run  the  hazard  of 
either  wet  or  snowy  winters  without  adequate 
preparation,  are  sure  in  the  end  to  pay  the 
penalty.  Our  prevailing  wind  is  north-west 
— a  very  dry  wind,  which,  starting  on  the 
Pacific  ocean,  parts  with  its  humidity  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mak- 
ing the  rainy  season  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territories.  After  crossing  half  the 
oontinent,  it  reaches  us  dry  and  parched— a 
cold,  but  never  damp,  wind.  Its  character 
changes  as  it  crosses  the  great  lakes,  by  the 
absorption  of  water,  and  farther  eastward  it 
is  doubtless  a  snow  wind.  With  this  mot  es- 
tablished, is  it  not  apparent  that  a  system  of 
cultivation  adapted  to  Ohio  or  Northern 
Wisconsin,  would  not  answer  all  the  neces- 
sities of  this  region  ?  With  casual  excep- 
tions, central  Wisconsin  rarely  feels  the  pre- 
vailing winds  of  the  great  lakes.  With  us  a 
continuous  easterly  wind  brings  drizzling 
rain  at  all  seasons.  North  and  North-East 
winds  furnish  our  winter  snows,  when  we 
have  any  worth  speaking  of— but  they  gen- 
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orally  expend  their  force  before  they  reach 
us.  West  and  North-west  winds  are  cool 
and  dry, — South  and  South-west  moist  and 
warm.  The  climate  of  central  Wisconsin 
differs  much  from  her  lake  coasts.  It  is 
warmer  and  dryer  on  an  average ;  but  some- 
times has  greater  extremes  of  cold — never  of 
moisture.  These  differences  of  climate  are 
often  manifest  in  the  crops  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  State.  Are  they  sufficiently 
noted  or  regarded  ? 

Then,  as  to  soil,  it  is  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose  it  fitted  by  nature  for  every  product. 
The  most  that  can  truthfully  be  said  of  it  is, 
it  has  every  element  essential  to  our  indige- 
nous vegetation.  But  all  our  grains,  grasses 
and  fruits,  the  subjects  of  care  and  cultiva- 
tion, are  foreigners.  They  may  and  do  thrive 
here,  but  are  we,  hence,  to  infer  that  without 
proper  applications  they  will  do  so  continu- 
ously f  Does  our  wild  vegetation,  the  decay 
of  whioh  has  formed  the  surface  soil,  con- 
tain the  perpetual  elements  of  fertility  for  a 
vegetation  in  many  respects  essentially  dif- 
ferent? Faith  in  this  absurdity,  may  ruin 
hundreds  of -fine  farms  yet. 

The  discussion  of  subjects  of  this  kind, 
and  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the 
aggregate  experience  of  the  farming  com- 
munity of  the  State,  is  the  proper  province 
of  an  Agricultural  Journal.  It  should  be  a 
repository "  of  experimental  knowledge,  in 
whioh  all  may  look  to  see  what  has  been, 
and  add  from  time  to  time  the  evidence  of 
what  should  be  done,  to  promote  increased 
efficiency  and  success  in  this  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  wealth  of  nations.  The  study 
of  climate  and  soil  are  fit  subjects  for  a  Uni- 
versity education.  It  is  my  purpose  at  such 
times  as  may  be  convenient  to  as  k  you  to  put 
on  record  the  result  of  various  experiments 
I  am  making  and  proposing  to  make  in  the 
culture  of  fruit.  Articles  on  that  subject  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  agriculture  are 
of  the  highest  importance. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  advanced  terms  for 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  Farmer.  Inde- 
pendent of  positive  knowledge  that  fifty 
cents  per  year  will  not  pay  for  a  paper  worth 
having— printed  in  the  west— it  is  certain 
that  no  one  who  would  object  to  paying  two 
cents  a  week  for  knowledge  would  profit  by  it, 
if  furnished  free.    I  am  certain  that  I  have 


saved  $25  the  past  year  from  some  hints  I 
found  in  the  Farmer.  It  is  high  time  to 
cease  starving  editors— especially  Agricultu- 
ral editors.  In  no  other  form  can  farmers 
be  as  much  profited  as  by  such  a  paper.  It 
puts  in  their  hands  all  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  all  their  associates  in  the  State, 
and  is  the  greatest  labor  saving  machine  of 
the  times.  Those  who  do  without  it  are 
blind  to  every  intelligent  interest. 

Y.F. 

For  the  Wlflconsin  Farmer. 

Messrs.  Editobs — I  have  had  the  reading 
of  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  Farmer,  and  have  often  wondered  how 
so  valuable  a  publication  could  be  sustained 
upon  the  small  pittance  of  fifty  cents  a  year. 
I  consider  it  just  what  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin all  need  and  want,  and,  hopefully,  in 
my  opinion  what  they  all  will  have— consid- 
ering it  a  useful,  and  to  many,  an  almost  in- 
dispensable branch  of  literature.  The  Api- 
arist and  Poulterer,  the  Merchant  and  Me- 
chanic, the  Priest,  Lawyer  and  the  Doctor,  ' 
and  in  fact  every  person  who  keeps  a  horse 
or  a  cow,  and  superintends  the  cultivation  of 
a  small  spot  of  ground  for  a  garden,  can  not 
fail  to  be  benefitted  by  the  reading  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer.  The  more  ex- 
tensive gardener,  the  Horticulturist  and 
Florist,  can  not  easily  dispense  with  it,  and 
no  intelligent  farmer  who  intends  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  day,  will 
even  think  of  living  without  the  reading  of 
some  such  valuable  publication.  In  my 
opinion  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer  has 
as  yet  been  every  way  worthy,  and  if  the 
improvement  about  to  take  place  is  worth 
anything  it  can  not  fail  to  be  worth  at  least 
fifty  cents.  For  my  part  I  hail  the  improve- 
ment. A  Subscribes. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Dec.,  1865. 

Trees  fob  Railroads. — The  Chicago  Prem 
says  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany have  contracted  for  the  planting  of 
three  rows  of  locust  trees  on  each  side  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  the  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  rows 
are  to  be  set  eight  feet  apart,  and  the  trees 
three  feet  from  each  other.  In  eight  years, 
it  is  said,  the  trees  will  furnish  ties  in  place 
of  those  which  have  become  rotten.  They 
will  also  furnish  a  delightful  shade  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  protection  from  the  snow  drifts 
in  winter. 
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For  the  Wlaeonaln  Finner. 
HBDOB*- THB  OSAOT  OBANjOB. 

JfctWAmBM,  D^O.  IB,  1655. 

The  subject  of  Hedges  is  beginning  to  at- 
tract the  attention  it  deservesirom  those  who 
desire  a  substitute  for  the  fences  now  in  nee. 
For  this  purpose  no  plant  is  nbw  so  mnch 
talked  of;  and  written  about,  as  the  Osage 
Orange.  Until  actual  experiment  has  dam* 
onstrated  that  It  possesses  those  qualities 
whioh  are  essential  to  its  complete  success  as 
a  hedge-plant  for  this  State,  we  would  rec- 
ommend our  .frien/ils  not  to  plant  it  exten- 
sively. The  fact  that  the  seedlings"  are  fre- 
quently killed  outright)  and  that  ol^er  plants 
are  usually  4  cut  back '  during  the  winter,  is 
perhaps  reason  enough  for  this  caution;  The 
Privet  is  a  hardier  plant  than  the  Osage 
Orange.  Yet  in  the  vicinity  of;  Albany,  N-. 
Y.,  long  lines  of  hedges  that  had  stood  for 
many  years  were  destroyed  last  winter.  It 
is  true,  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  winter : 
but  a  plant  that  will  not  s,tand  an  u  extraor- 
dinary twfrr,"  is  unfit  for  hedges^  in  Wis- 
consin. It  takes  (from  the  seed)  at  least  sev- 
en or  eight  years  of  time,  and  much  labor, 
and  pains,  to  grow  a  first-rate  Hedge:  and 
to  use  (except  by  way  of  experiment)  a  plant 
that  is  not  perfectly  reliable,  is  afaurd. 
What  could  match  the  chagrin  of  one  who, 
having  planted  and»oareroJly  nurtured  a  mile 
or  two  of  hedge  until  it  became  a  sure  de- 
fense against  man  and  beast,  and  by  its  lov- 
ing beauty,  a  source  of  daily  pride  and  plea- 
sure, should  he  find  that  by  an  "  extraordinary 
winter  "his  years  of  patient  waiting  and  la- 
bor, are  set  at  naught  ?  No  amount  of  swear- 
ing would  "do  justice"  to  such  a  circum- 
stance as  that !  In  concluding  this  article, 
we  advise  every  one  to  give  the  Osage  Orange 
a  fair  trial*  We  know  that  it  grows  rapidly, 
stands  the  knife,  thickens  up  well,  and  is  well 
armed  with  thorns. 

The  thing  about  it  we  do  not  know- is — 
that  it  will  stand  an  "  extraordinary  winter.1* 

In  your  next  number  we  purpose  to  say 

something  about  the  Buckthorn.  '    H.  E. 

<»>»». 

Ah  Ohio  dentist,  now  in  Boston,  claims  to 
have  made  an  important  discovery  in  the 
dental  art.  He  has  discarded  gold  and  oth- 
er metals,  and  adopted  gutta  percha  as  a 
basis  for  artificial  teeth,  which  it  is  said  pos- 
sesses all  the  possible  merits  of  the  present 
method  of  inserting  plate  teeth,  together  with 
many  not  possible  in  the  present  mode. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  AGHUOtJLTTTHB. 

The  extent  of  oui  country  and  the  cheap- 
Less  ef  land,  together  with  the  sparseness  of 
ur  population,  have  operated  to  delay  the 
stablishmentin  the  United  States  of  Agri-  , 
cultural  Colleges  ancjl  Schools ;  while  \n.  the 
densely  populated  countries  of  Europe— es- 
pecially in  !Prussia — these1  institutions  are  ' 
Very  numerous  and  well  sustained.  It  is 
said  that  in  this  monarch^  alone  there  are 
now  five  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  a  sixth 
about  to  be  opened,-  where  are  taught  by 
»th  theory  and  practice,  the  highest  branch- 
of  science  connected  with  the  culture  and 
iprovement  of  the  soil;  of  Agricultural 
hools  of  a  more  elementary  order,  these 
are  tep ;  there  a*e  also  seven  schools  devot-  , 
ed  to  instruction  in  the  culture  of  flax ;  two 
especially  devoted  to  instruction  In  the  man- 
agement of  meadow  lands ;[  one  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  management  of  sheep;  and  there 
are  also  forty-five  modeV&rms,  intended  to 
serve  in  introducing  better,  modes  of  agri- 
culture ;  in  all,  seventy-one  public  establish- 
ments for  agricultural  education,  not  to 
Siention  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  or  those 
rivnte  Schools  where  the  art  and  science  of 
good  forming  are .  taught. 
I  In  rennsvlvania  we  have  not  yet  one  sim- 
ilar, institution— no,  not  even,  in  the  whole 
tJniteti  States  i  We  are  as  far  in  the  rear  of 
Prussia,  in  her  agricultural  institutions,  as  we 
aire  in  advance  of  her  in,  our  political ,  insti- 
tutions. Freedom,  as  we  understand,  it. 
should  be  universal,  so  should  a  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  the  great  business  of  the  world,  and 
without  it  all  others  would  soon  perish;  Let 
therefore,  the  subject  be  kep$  prominently 
before  the  people — let  its  all-importance  be 
constantly  dwelt  6pon,  and  we  cannot  per- 
mit ourselves' to  doubt  but  that  a  new  epoch 
will  speedily  be  inaugurated,  and  a  new  gene- 
ration of  farraeres  will  u  take  the  field,"  who 
by  their  knowledge,  s£ill  and  industry,  will 
sbatter  the  influence  of  their  example  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Republic,  to 
the  full  development  of 'her  wonderful  ag- 
ricultural resources,  as  well  as  to  her  lasting 
honor  and  glory.    '    . 

[Germantown  (Pa.)  Telegraph.    . 

■    ■  '    «*•♦»   ' —  — . 

Extraordinary  Wheat. — The  San  Jose 
telegraph  says  that  Michael  Marshall,  hying 
njear  Reed's  Mill,  adjoining  San  Jose  raised 
eighty-seven  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acrei 
He  exhibited  a  cluster  of  wheat  in  the  straw, 
all  the  product  of  one  grain  of  Chili  t  wheat. 
There  were  'ninety  heads  of  wheat  upon  this 
cluster;  each  head  averaged*  seventy  «4ive 
grains,  making  in  the'  whele  the  extraordi- 
nary yield  of  6,750  grains  of  excellent  wheat 
—the  product  of  one  single  grain  of  Ohili 
wheat..  . 
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A  OHAFTER  orf WUid  MILLS. 

1  Wisconsin,  is  proverbially  a  windy 
country.  Situated  as  it  is^  oh  an  eleva- 
.ted  tajble,  pouring  out  the  head;  wa- 
ters ef  the.  great  lakes' and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  navmg  no  mountain ranges,' 
•nor  heavy  forests  to  jbreak'  the  sweep; 
hence  the  air  is  almost  always  in  motion 
at  all  seasons,  and  alternating  from 
gentle  breezes,  to  driving  blasts. 

Furnishing  a  sufficient  motor,  if  prop- 
(erly  applied,  to  dp  ajl  the  mechanical  bu- 
fines*  of  the  state. ,  The  main  question  is, 
<can  the  winds  be  practically  and  usefully 
applied,  in  a  convenient  and  durable 
manner?  and  at  a  reasonable  expense,  to 
the  purposes  of  pumping,  sawing,  thresh- 
ing^ cutting  feed,  driving  the  machinery 
of  mechanic  shops,  &c.|  &°«  ^n  a  word, 
can  the  common  farmer,  manage  a  wind 
mill,  after  il  Js  properly  put  up,  and 
jnafce  it  answer  more!  cheaply  and'  ad- 
Tafatageously  than  any  other  power?—* 
fans  is  the  great  and  main  iraesjtion^ 
yh^ch  we  wish  to  answer,  to  the  satisfaction 
pf. our  numerous  farmer  and  mechanical 
jreader*.  '  i 

r'  The  question  is  in  a  Mr  way  of  being  set- 
tled, soon,  as  a  gbod  deal  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity is  being !  directed  to  the  subject  at 
the  present  time ;  and  almost  every  agricul- 
tural paper  contains  a  plan,  of  some  new  and 
hnpfcV^d  madhme  for  the  purpose. 
'  "  Accompanying  this,  we  give  a  cut  of 
Halladay's  Self-Regulating  Wind  Engine.  It 
SshighlV  spoken  of  by  the  eastern  press,  and 
py  some  of  the  most  scientific,  and  mechan- 
ical men  of  the  country,  and  is  being  exten- 
sively manufactured,  by  a  Connecticut  com- 
pany. To  more  rally  apprise  our  readers  of 
its  character  and  success,  we  insert  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  regard  to  the  mill. 

Greek  Hill,  (near  Wilm.)  Del., ) 
.        |       January  8th,  1855.  j 

Dkir  Sr*s:— -L  have  now  k&d  one  of 
your  wind  mills  in  use  orer  four  months, 
and  so  far  it  has  not  required  the  least  al- 
teration or  repair.  It  has  withstood  all 
the  very  severe  fall  and  winter  storms  we 
hive  had,  without  the  least  injury.  When 
it  is  thrown  out  of  running  order,  there  is 
nothing-  exposed  to  the  wind  except  a  post 
six  iacket  square,  and  the  edges  of  the  wings. 
The  facet  of  the  wings  are  never  (as  in 


the  Ordinary  ones)  forced  to  resist  the  wind 
when  not  pumping. 

'  tHere  have  been  one  or  two  wind  mills 
blown  down  In  this  neighborhood  since  I 
have  had  mine  put  up ;  but  "Halladay's"  has 
withstood  it  all  without  the  least  injury, 
and  in  every  respect  gives  me  entire  satis- 
faction. 

Most  of  the  time  it  has  been  thrown  in 
and  out  of  running  order  by  our  cook, with- 
out leaving  the  kitchen;  and  we  have  al- 
ways had  an  ample  supply  of  water.  The 
size  used  is  No.  2,  4  fans. 

My  reservoir  holds  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water,  and  I  have  known 
it  to  be  pumped  full  in  three  hours.  I 
have  a  double  acting  pump  placed  inside 
of  the  barn  (some  sixty  feet  from  the  well^); 
this  I  have  done  to  prevent  it  from  freezing, 
and  am  pleased  with  the  arrangement 
'  With  my  present  experience.  I  would 
advise  a  reservoir  to  be  put  in,  that  Would 
hold  at  least,  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  gallons, 
so  as  to  be  thorougmy  provided  against  the 
long  calm  weather  we  sometimes  have  in 
summer. 

Halladay  has  published  a  pamphlet  giv- 
ing a  full  description  of  the  mill,  which 
would  give  you  a  much  clearer  idea  of  it 
than  I  can,  not  knowing  the  technical 
terms  of  all  the  different  parts. 
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P.  S.— The  mill,  pump,  reservoir,  fin- 
eluding  the  expense  of  pipe  nearly  300 
feet,)  and  introducing  it  in  the  house 
complete  for  use,  did  not  cost  over  $400, 
including  hot  and  cold  water  in  bath-room. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  unhesitatingly 
recommend  it  to  all  who  would  enjoy 
the  health-giving  blessing  of  pure  cold 
water*.  lours  respectfully. 

Wm.  Pyle. 

In  conclusion,  on  our  part,  we  would  say, 
that  we  are  well  satisfied  of  the  utility,  of 
these  wind  mills  and  believe  they  might  be. 
extensively  and  profitably  employed,  by  the 
farmers,  and  mechanics  of  the  West,  which 
is  so  abundant  in  wind,  and  usually  so  short 
of  water  power,  or  fuel  to  get  up  the  steam. 
We  intend  to  try  one  on  our  farm  as  early 
as  practicable,  and  will  duly  post  our  read- 
ers of  our  success,  or  failure.  If  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  chaining  the  winds,  and  making  them 
pay  tribute  as  they  pass,  we  consider  it  will 
be  a  valuable  achievement. 

THE  STUXT  THAT   OLOVBR   18  lMADS    OF. 


The  clover  plant,  when  properly  cultivated 
and  properly  used  may  be  made  one  of  the 
most  valuable  aids  to  the  farmers  of  Maine 
that  they  have. 

It  is  good  for  feeding  animals,  and  it  is 
good  for  feeding  the  soil.  This  makes  it 
very  valuable.  Let  us  see  what  stuff  it  is 
made  of.  Various  analysis  have  been  made 
by  different  chemists,  and  the  general  results 
are  very  much  the  same.  The  variations  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  different 
circumstances  of  growth,  &o. 

The  most  recent  analysis,  we  believe,  is 
that  of  Professor  Horsford.  After  burning 
the  plant  to  ashes,  he  found  the  one  hundred 
parts  of  these  ashes  contained  almost  twenty- 
three  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  and  little  more 
than  one  part  of  coal  and  sand. 

He  then  examined  what  was  left,  after  de- 
ducting out  the  carbonic  acid,  ana  the  coal 
and  sand.  He  found  that  100  parts  of  this 
last  contained  10  parts  1  thousandth  of  an- 
other part  of  potash — that  is,  a  hundred 
pounds  would  give  you  over  16  pounds  of 
potash — soda,  over  40  pounds, — magnesia, 
over  8  pounds,— chlorine,  2  pounds, — phos- 
phoric acid,  nearly  four  pounds— sulphuric 
acid,  over  1  pound,  silica,  (flint)  2  pounds. 

We  have  stated  these  things  in  the  rough, 
and  you  must  remember  this  is  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  ashes,  and  not  of  the  clover  it- 
self. It  takes  100  pounds  of  the  clover  itself 
to  make  11  pounds  of  ashes,  or  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  clover  to  make  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  ashes.    According  to  this,  the 


eleven  hundred  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than 
half  a  ton  of  clover  hay. 

From  this  it  would  seem" that  ashes  whioh 
contain  potash — plaster  which  contains  lime 
and  sulphuric  acid — and  salt  which  contains 
soda  and  chlorine,  would  make  good  fertil- 
izers for  clover,  andsexperienoe  proves  that 
they  are.  These  are  the  mineral  ingredients, 
but  clover  also  contains  gum  and  sugar, 
which  may  be  resolved  by  analysis  into  car- 
bonic acid,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  much  of 
which  it  obtains  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  plowing  under  clover  we  return  to  the 
soil  a  substance  of  dressing  which  has  col- 
lected and  packed  away  in  its  systems  or  or- 
gans, a  large  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
above  named,  and  which,  when  the  clover 
decomposes,  gives  them  forth  in  a  soluble 
form  for  the  use  of  such  crops  as  may  be 
planted  in  its  place  and  may  need  them. 

The  wheat  crop  requires  most  of  the  same 
ingredients,  though  in  different  proportions. 
The  corn  crop  (Maize)  requires  a  large  pro- 
portion of  potash,  and  would  be  benefitted  by 
such  a  dressing.  Hence,  clover  whioh  by 
its  broad  system  of  leaves,  can  obtain  from 
the  atmosphere  many  of  the  gaseous  mate- 
rial* necessary  for  its  formation,  and  by  its 
deep  and  strong  spreading  roots  can  gather 
from  the  soil  mineral  matters,  changing  and 
elaborating  them  into  different  combinations, 
is  well  fited  to  be  an  agent  in  a  system  of 
rotation,  and  becomes  an  improver  when 
properly  used  for  that  purpose,  either  when 
fed  to  cattle  and  then  manure  used  therefor, 
or  when  plowed  under  as  a  green  crop. 

[Maine  Farmer. 


SQUASHES  AND  OABBAQBS. 

■  • 

From  an  address  before  a  Farmer's  Olub 
in  Maine,  we  take  the  following,  which  wo 
think  contains  some  good  suggestions: 

One  of  the  advantages  we  are  to  derive 
from  this  Society  is  the  classification  it  will 
afford  us  of  different  vegetables.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Squash.  Now  to  a  person  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  num- 
ber of  varieties  would  appear  to  be  almost 
infinite,  but  a  little  attention  will  inform  us 
that  they  may  all  be  arranged  in  three  natu- 
ral classes: 

first,  the  Summer  or  Gourd  Squashes. — 
These  are  distinguished  by  a  hard  rind,  a 
dry,  spongy,  whitish  pulp,  and  small,  thin 
seeds  when  ripe,  consequently  they  are  suit- 
able for  the  table  only  in  an  immature  state. 
The  variety  known  as  the  Canada  squash 
may  be  easily  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
an  ordinary  family  in  two  or  three  hills,  bv 
digging  a  large  cavity,  filling  it  with  well 


composted  manure,  placing  around  it  four 
^*w«  r«»*«*  *,.  _ — „  — — »— .  w  —.»,  WMW  bricks,  and  over  them  a  square  of  glass,  and 
above  amount  of  articles  are  to  be  found  in  I  you  may  have  squashes  early  in  July. 
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The  second  class  includes  the  Pumpkins 
and  crook-necked  squashes.  Ton  may  easi- 
ly recognke  this  class  by  its  rough  ana  deep 
leaves,  the  stem  five  farrowed,  tapering  at 
one  end— -the  fruit  of  an  orange  color  with- 
in, a  circular  scar  at  the  blossom  end,  and 
large  thin  seeds. 

The  third  olass  includes  the  Valparaiso  and 
Marrow  squashes.  These  have  a  large  rough 
leaf^  not  loped,  unless  hybridised,  stem  short 
and  thick,  flesh  orange  colored,  a  small  tubi- 
cleat  the  blossom  end,  and  large  plump 


Now  with  these  characters  we  are  at  once 
enabled  to  classify  all  the  varieties  of  the 
family,  detect  cases  of  hybridization  and  sup- 
ply our  garden  with  what  we  want.  I  might 
here  add  that  the  whole  squash  family  was 
not  known  till  the  discovery  of  America. — 
The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  almost 
innumerable  varieties  of  the  bean  among  us, 
which  would  enable  us  to  reject  many  kinds 
in  order  to  give  place  to  better  ones. 

For  the  want  of  such  knowledge  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  cultivate  a  garden 
would  as  readily  set  out  a  hundred  plants  of 
the  early  York  Oabbage  as  any  for  winter 
use.  They  hardly  stop  to  inquire  whether 
they  would  keep  till  winter.  While  on  this 
point  let  me  say  a  word  on  the  varieties  of 
the  cabbage  for  cultivation.  There  is  the 
large  drum  head,  which  I  presume  all  know. 
This  is  a  winter  cabbage.  There  is  next  the 
Savoy  with  its  curly,  crispy  looking  leaves, 
which  is  good  for  early  winter,  and  lastly, 
the  early  York,  which  you  will  recognize  by 
its  smooth  leaves  and  bold  appearance.  This 
is  only  suitable  for  fall  use.  The  Savoy  is 
unquestionably  our  most  valuable  cabbage, 
but  it  should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  spring  if  we  wish  to  secure  a  large 
head.  A  small  box  set  in  a  window  the  first 
of  April,  and  sowed  with  cabbage  seed  will 
furnish  a  fine  supply  of  plants  to  be  trans- 
planted the  20th  of  May. 

[Oxford  Democrat. 
■    «^»»» 

THE  FAHMBH'S  FUTURE. 

An  English  correspondent  of  the  N.  York 
Tribune,  expatiates  on  the  prospective  in- 
troduction of  steam  power  as  an  aid  in  ag- 
ricultural operations,  as  follows : — "  The  Far- 
mers1 Future  will  be  found  in  the  application 
of  steam  to  the  eutiivation  of  the  soil  I  We 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  here 
that  the  good  old  plow  is  a  humbug.  We 
begin  to  think  that  spade-husbandry  applied 
by  steam  is  the  right  thing ;  indeed,  there 
are  some  among  us  of  the  opinion  that  a 
machine  may  be  invented  which  should,  in 
effect,  plow,  sow,  harrow  and  roil  altogether 
— a  machine  in  feet,  which  should  make  a 
feed-bed  and  sow  the  seed  all  at  one  opera- 
tion.    There  has  already  been  one  steam- 


engine  exhibited  in  this  country  which  will 
walk  anywhere,  and  do  anything  it  is  re- 
quired to  do.  It  has  feet  about  the  size  of 
yours,  Sir,  and  it  puts  them  down  upon  the 
ground,  one  after  the  other,  very  much  in 
the  fashion  of  a  dandy  going  up  Broadway, 
only  the  feet  of  the  machine  are  fixed  on 
wheels,  and  revolve  regularly,  instead  of 
moving  up  and  down  awkwardly,  like  his. 
This  machine  will  go  through  a  plowed  field 
very  comfortably,  and  rather  quicker  than  a 
good  hunter  will  get  over  it ;  and  as  it  will 
drag  a  dozen  plows  after  it,  I  do  not  see,  for 
my  part,  why  it  should  not  be  made  to  car- 
ry, as  part  and  parcel  of  itself,  a  mechanism 
that  will  readily  convert  the  unfilled  ground 
into  a  seed-bed.  '  Well,  then  as  to  drainage. 
I  saw  a  machine  the  other  day  that  would 
dig,  drain,  and  lay  down  sixteen  and  a  half 
feet  of  piping  per  minute,  the  pipes  being 
rather  more  regularly  and  satisfactorily  laid 
than  any  skilled  workman  can  lay  them. — 
The  machine  labored  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  cumbrous,  and  of  being  made 
to  be  worked  by  a  stationary  engine.  But 
having  got  thus  far,  it  seems  to  be  only  one 
step  farther  to  give  us  steam  application  to 
the  soil  so  as  to  enable  twenty  times  the 
quantity  of  land  to  be  put  under  cultivation 
by  the  same  amount  of  labor,  and  at  no 
greater  cost  than  now.  Then  we  may  hope 
for  a  produce  of  cheap  corn,  the  great  desid- 
eratum in  this  land  of  sweat  and  toil,  where 
it  depends  upon  a  shilling  or  two,  more  or 
less,  in  the  price  or*  food,  not  only  where  a 
man  can  reap  the  advantages  of  his  labor, 
but  absolutely,  too  often,  whether  he  can 
continue  to  exist. 

Yes,  to  the  application  of  improved  ma- 
chinery to  the  earth  must  we  look  for  an  ac- 
cession of  home  comforts,  of  world-wide 
prosperity,  of  universal  happiness  I  To  Thee  I 
O,  bountiful  God  of  Nature,  we  offer  our 
first  thanks  that  Thou  hast  given  us  the  great 
seed-bed  whereon  we  live  and  move,  and 
whence  we  have  our  being.  To  Industry  be 
given  our  best  next  tribute,  and  then  let  us 
thank  Art  and  Science  that  teach  us  how  to 
make  the  best  uses  of  the  means  so  bounti- 
fully placed  at  our  disposal." 

To  Fatten  Fowts.— Fowls  may  be  fatten- 
ed in  four  or  five  days  by  the  following  pro- 
cess : — Set  some  rice  over  the  fire  with  skim- 
med milk,  as  much  only  as  will  serve  one 
day.  Let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  swelled  out; 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Feed  the  fowls 
four  or  five  times  a  day  in  pans,  and  give 
them  as  much  each  time  as  will  fill  them. — 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  have 
nothing  sour  given  them,  as  that  prevents 
their  fattening.  Give  them  clean  water  or 
milk  from  rice  to  drink.  By  this  method  the 
flesh  will  have  a  dear  whiteness. 
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STOCK  REGISTER, 

aiVOBOBB  OOODBBOffO  IV  HOBUti 

i  i  ■ 

1  Kingbone  is  a  form  of  exostotac  disease, 
the  pathology,  or  nature  of  which,  not  differ- 
ing materially  from  spavin  and  splint.  Its 
location  is  the  pastern  bone.  Most  general- 
ly, the  joint  is  involved,  so  that  the  final  re- 
sult is  anchylosis,  (loss  of  motion)  in  the  joint 
formed  by  the  os  suffraginis,  and  os  corona, 
(large  and  small  pastern  bones.) 
,  Nature  of  ringbone. — The  term  ringbone, 
•is  far  behind  the  times  as  regards  our  present 
knowledge  of  nosology,  (which  signifies  the 
doctrine  of  the  names  of  diseases ;)  yet  to 
the  unprofessional,  it  is  somewhat  suggestive, 
and  therefore  may  as  well  be  retained.  It 
(signifies  a  circular  eminence  around  the  pas- 
;tern  bone.  The  ring  is  formed  by  inorusta- 
tation,  or  osseous  deposit  around  the  bone,  or 
joint,  as  the  case  may  be;  yet,  in  order  to 
[make  out  a  case,  that  comes  strictly  within 
jthe  meaning  of  the  word — that  is,  as  horse- 
men interpret  it — there  must  exist  complete 
anchlosis  of  the  pastern  joint. 

Various  osseous  deposits  are  now  and  then 
{thrown  out  on  the  pastern  and  coronet 
.bones,  varying  in  shape,  size,  and  seat ;  they 
.  ;are  often  unaccompanied  by  lameness,  and 
consequently,  stable-men  have  named  them 
"cling-fasts,"  or  something  of  the  sort. — 
They  all,  however,  come  under  the  disease 
jknown  as  exostosis.  * 

A  pure  case  of  ringbone — anchylosis — 
generJdly  has  an  external  origin ;  we  find 
that  an  osseous  deposit  commences  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  pastern,  an  upper  part 
of  the  csronet  bones ;  this  spreads  so  as  to 
involve  both  joint  and  ligamentary  tissue ; 
and  if  there  be  any  predisposition  in  the  an- 
imal, to  ossificic  diseases,  the  malady  may 
spreid,  uo  j  a  to  involve  fetlock,  pastern,  and 
coffin  joints. 

Causes  of  Ringbone. — This  disease,  in 
many  cases,  is  hereditary,  transmitted,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  sexual 
congress.  We  shall  not  contend  that  its 
direct  origin  is  a  settled  point,  but  merely 
intimate,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that  we 
have  seen  colts  of  only  a  few  weeks'  growth 
the  subjects  of  this  disease.  We  once 
bought  an  unweaned  colt,  and  brought  it 
up  by  hand,  as  the  saying  is.  At  the  age  of 
four  months,  we  observed  tumefaction  on 
the  pastern  of  both  hind  legs,  which  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  stiff  joint.  The  little 
-creature  had  never  been  subjected  to  any  sort 
of  labor  or  exercise  to  produce  lameness,  and 
therefore  the  disease  must  have  originated 
at  birth.  Mr.  Peroival,  whose  opinion  on 
veterinary  matters  is  unquestioned,  says 
that  his  attention  to  the  hereditary  origin  of 
ringbone,  was  first  aroused  from  a  remark 
made  by  an  extensive  dealer  k  horses,  in 


reply  to  a  question  put  to'  him;  *how  it  hapV 
pened,  that  but  few  ringbones  were  met 
with,  compared  to  the  number  attracted  no- 
tice in  times  past  The  reply  was :  "Be- 
cause no  breeder  of  horses  now-a-days,  will 
send  a  mare  to  a  horse  haying  ringbones," 
a  very  good  example  for  American  horse- 
men to  imitate ;  for  a  vast  number  of  oun 
best,  as  well  as  inferior  horses,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  this  infirmity.  . 

Of  the  indirect  transmisaibiUty  of  this  dis- 
ease, we  have  amnio  proof!  It  lurks  in 
breed,  iust  as  scrofula  and  consumption  do 
in!  the  human  subjeet. 

The  author  just  quoted*  remarks,  that  "a 
coarse,  or  half  bred,  fleshy  or  bony-legged 
horse,  with  short  and  upright  pasterns,  is  the 
ordinary  subject  of  this  disease;  and  there 
exists  satisfactory  reasons,  why  We  should 
expect  him  to  be  so.  The  pastern  and  coffin 
bones  constitute  the  nethermost  parts,  the 
pedestrais — of  the  columns  of  bones  com- 
posing the  limbs,  and  being  so,  they  receive 
the  entire  weight  and  force  transmitted  from  I 
above.  The  pastern,  being  long  andjoblique 
in  position,  receives  the  superincumbent 
weight,'  in  such  an  indirect  line,  that,  bend- 
ing towards  the  ground  with  the  fetlock, 
nothing  like  jar  er  concussions  follows:  The 
very  reverse  of  this,  however,  happens  every ' 
time  the  foot  ofra  limb,  having  a  short,  up- 
right pastern,  comes  to  the  ground.  In  such, 
instead  of  the  weight  descending  Obliquely 
upon  the  sessamoids  (two  small  bones  at  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part,  of  the  fetlock 
joint,)  and  the  fetlock  bending  therewith,  it 
descends  directly,  or  nearly  so,  upon  the 
pastern,  making  this  bone  entirely  dependent 
on  the  bone  beneath  it— rthe  ,coronet-f-for 
counteracting  concussion;  and  should  any- 
thing occur  to  diminish  this,  or  to  throw 
more  weight  on  the  bones  beneath  'than 
they  can  counteract,  jar  of  the  w^ole  appa- 
ratus ensues;  and  an  effort  of  nature  to 
strengthen  the  parts  by  investing  them  with 
callus  and  ossification,  i$  likely  to  be  the  ul- 
timate result.  For  we  would  view  ringbone, 
disease  though  it  must  assuredly  be  .called, 
as  frequently  in  young  horses,  a  recourse  of, 
nature  to  strengthen  weak  parts; — the  bones 
being  equal  to  the  exertions  or  efforts  re- 
quired of  them." 

From  the  fact,  that  horses  of  the  above 
peculiar  conformation,  are  most  subject  to 
this  malady;  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
defects  and  faults  acquired,  become'  perma- 
nent, in  the  race !  all  doubts  as  to  indirect) 
hereditary  origin  are  set  at  rest. 

The  direct  causes  of  ringbone,  (and  at 
times  they  are  merely  exciting \)  are  ligamen- 
tary strains,  brought  about  by  over-work, 
extraordinary  efforts  of  speed,  pulling  up 
suddenly,  Ac.  In  short,  either  sprain,  injury, 
blov  or  bruise,  likely  to  produce  inflamatory 
action,  in  the  region  of  the  pastern  j6int, 
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may  result  in  ringbone.  8tijl>  we  contend, 
that,  aside  from  such  causes,  there  must  be, 
lurking  in  the  system  of  the  subject,  a  pre- 
disposition, denominated  by  human  practi- 
tioners, iawbyncrasy*  a  weakness  in  bone, 
limbx  or  ligament,  the  result  of  errors  in 
breeding,  aggravated  by  a  too  early  use  of 
the  muscular  powers,  and  want  of  proper  at- 
tention to  food  and  stable  management 

It  appears^  therefore,  that  there  is  no  di- 
rect, or  specific  cause  for  ringbone,  and  we 
can  only  regard  as  indirect,  those  causes 
which,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  are  in- 
variably present. 

Treatment  of  Ringbone — Preliminary  Re- 
markt.^-lt  would  be  very  interesting  and 
funny  to  notice  some  of  the  methods  of  treat- 
ing ringbone;  but  the  subject  of  this  malady 
is  a  creature  whose  mental  and  instinctive 
capacities  combined%far  surpass  those  of  any 
other  animal,  and  indeed,,  do  not  differ^  in 
kind,  from  the  mental  nature  of  our  species ; 
— in  degree,  however,  there  is  evidently 
some  difference. 

There  is  a  common  error  abroad,  and  in 
some  of  the  popular  works  on  farriery,  the 
error  is  stereotyped,  that  "ringbone  is  Jed  by 
a  bladder  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  pastern; 
which  has  just  about  as  much  to  do  with  thje 
disease,  as  we  had  with  the  late  victory 
achieved  by  the  "Know-Nothings."  This 
error,  however,  would  not  amount  to  much, 
only  that  it  has  led  to  the  infliction  of  a 
cruel  operation,  withput  the  least  advantage. 
In  short,  it  tends  to  make  matters  worse 
than  they  were  before ;  for  this  bladder  is 
in  reality  a  bursal  sac,  the  use  of  which  is  to 
secrete  and  contain  a  fluid  called  synovia, 
(known  as  joint  oil,)  used  for  the  purpose  of 
lubricating'  tendons  and  their  articulating 
surfaces,  so  as  to  prevent  friction;  therefore 
its  extraction  must  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  limb. 

It  is  not  enQugh,  forsooth  for  the  poor 
brute  to  suffer  tins  excruciating  torment, 
which  usually  attends  inflammation  and  os- 
sification of  the  parts ;  but  he  must,  in  ad- 
dition, submit  to  a  species  of  cruelty  J  un- 
heard of  in  the  annals  of  human  medicine; 
and  for  which,  veterinary  science  furnishes 
no  authority.  It  has  been  our  painful  duty, 
occasionally,  to  take  in  charge  subjects  that 
have  been  most  shamefully  maltreated  in  this 
respect,  and  we  have  seen  others  that  have 
been  the  subjects  of  cruelties,,  that  would 
make  a  Christian  shudder  to  think  of;  (see 
"Modem  Horse  Doctor,"  p.  278;)  and  we  do 
hope  that  the  reader,  if  he  be  in  any  way 
interested  in  horses,  will  set  his  face  against 

,  *IdiDayncfa*y.±-k  peculiarity  of  eonriftition,  In  which 
%  person  i*  affected  by  certain  agents,  which,  it  applied 
to  a  hundred,  other  persons,  would  produce  no  effect; 
thus  some  piers© ns  cannot  see  a  finger  bleed,  without 
minting;  and  thus  avident  lftflarotion  is  Induced  on  the 
•kin  of  soma  pawns  by  substaaces  that  ara  frequently 
innocent  to  others.— Hooper. 


every  species  of  barbarity  practiced  on  them; . 
and  endeavor  to  aid  those  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  reform.  We  feel  as- 
sured that  if  the  American  people  were  bet- 
ter informed,  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  diseases  occurring  among  live  stock,  these 
evils  would  cease  to  exists.  Bnt  a  new  era 
is  dawning*  America  will  ere  long  boast  of  -. 
he  veterinary  schools,  and  from  them  shall 
go  forth  a  class  of  the  right  kind  of  men,  to  • 
illuminate  the  comparative  darkness  that, 
now  exists. 

Now  as  regards  the  treatment  The  idea 
of  enrmg  ringbone  is  really  absurd,  nature  • 
never  intended/that  it  should  be  cured.  The 
new  growths,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  and 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  joint,  are 
a  part  of  nature's  own  handiwork,  in  view 
of  strengthening  a  weak  bone  or  a  joint;  and 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  cure.  To  at- 
tempt a  cure,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  that  forcing  nature  to  turn  a  somerset! 
.Our  object  in  the  treatment,  is  merely  to  aid 
nature,  (that  is,  alt  the.  assistance  she  re- ' 
quires  of  us.)  All  we  have  to  do  is,  to  ex- 
cuse the  animal  from  work,  and  apply  rem- 
edies that  are  calculated  to  relieve  pain,  and 
lessen  lameness.  "We  treat  the  disease  when 
first  discovered,  just  as  we  should  a  recent 
spavin,  or  splint,  by  cooling  lotions,  cold  wa- 
ter bandages,  &c.  *K  the  parts  are  inactive, 
we  apply  the  usual  counter-irritants — bite-  « 
ters,  &c.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  of  ringbone, 
whether  it  have  a  periosteal,  bony,  cartila- . 
ginous,  fibrous,  or  synovial  origin,  rest  light 
diet,  and  the  above  means,  are  most  calcula- 
ted to  promote  anchylosis  of  the  joint,  which 
is  nature's  cure. 

As  regards  the  bony  tumor,  that  is  gener- 
ally nothing  more  than  an  eye-sore,  and  very 
seldom  causes  pain,  (that  is,  after  the  new 
formations  are  completed.)  There  is  some, 
stiffness  ever  after  to  be  observed,  but  that 
is  not  due  to  tliQ  tumor,  but  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  stiff  joint. 

[American  Veterinary  Journal. 

<«»► ; 

Iowa  fob  Sheep.— The  climate  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  parts  of  Iowa,  seem  to  be 
particularly  adapted  to  wool  growing.  The 
winters  are  very  dry  and  free  from  rainy 
weather  which  is  indispensable  to  a  wool 
growing  country.  The  sheep' here  look  very 
healthy  and  robust,  and  carry  heavy  coats  of 
wool.  Sheep  do  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  bet- 
ter than  in  the  north-east  part  of  Ohio.  The 
wolves- are  somevha|  troublesome,  but  -can, 
soon  be  thinned  off  by  using  stryphnie. — ' 
Wool  growers  should  come  to  Iowa.  ' 
^    ;  [Ohio  Cult 

< ' 1 4  «<»  »     — . 

To  Behove  Wens  on, Cattle.— Afix  fine 
salt  and  tar,  and  rub  the  same  on  the  won. 
I  have  seen  very  bad  ones  cured  in  this  way 
in  six  weeks.  ? 
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OB  THE  FEEDING   A1TD    OABB    OF   OOLT8. 

An  opinion  generally  prevails  among 
farmers,  that  from  the  time  the  foal  is  ta- 
ken from  its  dam  np  to  coming  maturity, 
it  should  not  be  "pushed,"  as  the  saying  is, 
nor  fed  on  grain  for  fear  it  might  injure 
one  so  young  and  tender.  This  accounts 
for  the  great  number  of  moping,  or  spirit- 
less and  unthrifty  colts,  that  are  scarcely 
able  to  drag  one  leg  after  the  other.  Their 
very  appearance,  cadaverous  and  pitiful 
looks,  seem  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  every 
sensible  man  that  they  are  the  victims  of  a 
wretched  system  of  starvation,  which  ener- 
vates the  digestive  organs,  impairs  the  se- 
cretions and  impoverishes  the  blood. — 
Hence  the  deficiency  in  the  devolopment  of 
bone  and  muscle.  The  muscles  and  ten- 
dons being  so  ill-supplied  with  material  for 
growth  and  development  become  weak, 
and  afford  but  little  support  to  the  bones 
and  joints,  so  that  the  former  become 
crooked  and  the  lattef  weak— defects  which 
no  after  feeding,  no  skill  in  training,  can 
counteract.  The  digestive  organs  of  these 
young  animals  are  not  calculated  to  ex- 
tract nutriment  from  such  inferior  proven- 
der as  many  of  them  get ;  consequently 
the  cravings  of  hunger  compel  them  often 
to  gorge  themselves  with  the  same,  merely 
to  keep  the  vital  spark  ignited.  The  re- 
sult is  thtt  they  over  distend  the  stomach 
and  bowels  and  become  "pot  bellied? 
Such  a  miserable  mode  of  feeding  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  generation  of  intesti- 
nal worms;  on  the  discovery  of  which  the 
owner  cries  out  worms !  worms !  and  thinks 
he  has  discovered  the  cause  of  the  colt's  un- 
thriftiness;  and  then  commences  drugging 
the  animal  for  the  same  with  vermifuges 
that  would  oftimes  kill  a  well  animal;  to 
say  the  least,  many  of  the  extolled  drugs 
prove  more  injurious  to  the  digestive  or- 
gans than  to  the  worms.  And  suppose  he 
succeeds  in  physicing  off  the  worms  they 
appear  again,  and  the  case  is  as  bad,  and 
even  worse,  than. before;  because  physics 
debilitates  the  animal.  Whereas,  the 
owner  should  remove  the  cause,  which  ex- 
ists in  the  form  of  innutritive  diet. 

It  should  be  known  to  breeders  that 
from  the  time  of  birth  up  to  maturity, 
colts  require  food  abounding  in  flesh  mak- 
ing principle,  nitrogeneous  compounds,  oats, 
corn,  etc. ;  otherwise  they  must  necessarily 
b*  deficient  in  size  and  powers  of  endurance. 


This  troth  may  be  illustrated  by  analo- 
gy. For  example,  we  desire  to  raise  to 
perfection  and  full  proportion,  any  particu- 
lar vegetable  production.  In  order  to  do 
so  we  may  select  soil  or  furnish  the  same 
with  the  elements  of  the  organized  tissues 
of  such  vegetable,  or  how  can  we  expect  it 
to  become  perfected.  Just  so  with  the 
colt;  the  elements  of  its  organized  tissues 
must  be  furnished  of  proper  quality,  and 
in  proper  quantity  in  its  food  and  constantly 
during  its  season  of  growth,  if  symmetry, 
and  beauty  of  form  and  strenth  of  muscle 
is  desired 

Colts  should  be  regularly  fed  and  wa- 
tered ;  their  food,  to  consist  of  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  sweet  hay,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  promote  their  growth. 

Another  bad  system  is,  that  of  not  pro- 
viding proper  shelter  for  such  animals;  they 
are  often  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  under  the  false  notion  of  making 
them  tough  and  hardy.  I  know  not  what 
the  benevolence  of  some  men  consist  of 
when  they  suffer  a  poor  uncomplaining 
brute  to  endure  both  neglect  and  hunger 
without  remorse. 

Equally  unwise  are  those  men  who  eon- 
fine  their  colts  to  close  unventilated  and 
filthy  stables,  deprived  of  light,  exercise, 
and  pure  air.  Can  we  wonder  at  their 
wretched  appearance  f  Colts  should  be 
groomed  erery  **av;  a  clean  skin  favors 
the  vitalization  of  the  blood.  They  should 
be  permmitted  to  gambol  about  as  much 
as  tney  choose.  Exercise  develops  muscle, 
make  an  animal  active  and  spirited,  and 
increases  the  capacity  of  lungs  and  chef t. 
By  the  above  means,  and  proper  attention 
to  the  principles  of  breeding,  the  business 
of  raising  colts  may  become  both  creditable 
and  profitable. 

[I.  Michener,  in  Veterinary  Jour. 

■  4«M  » . 

OHEEN  FOOD  FOB  FEEDING. 

On  the  feeding  of  cattle  which  has  been  so 
much  discussed  of  late,  Mr.  Lawrence,  of 
Cirencester,  has  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
the  English  Agricultural  Society.  He  says  : 
— When  I  commenced  feeding  bullocks,  some 
years  ago,  I  depended  mn.uiy  on  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  not- 
ing down  the  allowances  of  the  different 
kinds  of  food  recommended  in  the  agricul- 
tural periodicals,  and  otherwise,  by  men  of 
reputed  authority  in  such  matters.  The  quan- 
tity of  roots  usually  recommended  I  have 
observed  to  be  from  1  to  1 1-2  cwt  per  diem, 
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and  for  large  bollocks  even  up  to  2  cwt.,  and 
that  without  admixture.  Now,  what  is  the 
object  we  propose  to  accomplish  ?  It  may 
be  assumed  for  our  present  purpose  we  are 
dealing  with  animals  at  maturity  in  point  of 
growth,  that  the  skeleton  is  fully  developed, 
and  that  we  have  only  to  accumulate  flesh 
and  fat  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  the  quantity  of  food  put  in  the 
stomach  of  the  animal  which  accomplishes 
the  object  in  view,  but  that  which  is  thor- 
oughly digested  and  assimilated  by  the 
healthy  action  of  the  viscera.  The  setting 
before  a  bullock  half  a  cwt.  of  neat  roots  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  some  hours  after- 
wards its  allowance  of  more  solid  and  nutri- 
tious food,  and  repeating  the  feed  of  roots  in 
the  evening,  appeared  to  me  an  irrational 
proceeding;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
due  mixture  of  the  solid  and  fluid  foods 
'  would  probably  aid  the  proper  digestion  of 
each.  I  resolved  therefore  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  roots  which  I  had  generally 
heard  recommended  one  half,  viz.,  from  TO 
pounds  to  80  pounds  per  diem,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  animal,  and  to  give  a  portion 
of  these  with  each  feed,  as  intimately  incor- 
porated as  might  be  practicable  with  the 
more  solid  food..  With  this  view  I  obtained 
Moody's  cutter,  which  cuts  the  roots  into 
bin  ribands ;  these  we  turn  over  among3t 
the  chaff;  so  that  the  animal  cannot  avoid 
eating  them  together.  I  observed  that  the 
animals  under  the  change  to  which  I  have 
adverted  throve  faster,  and  were  kept  equal- 
ly clean  with  one-third  less  litter,  by  weight, 
than  we  had  found  necessary  on  the  former 
mode  of  feeding. 

GRAIN  FOB  STORE-SHEEP  IN  WINTER, 

The  expediency  of  feeding  grain  to  store- 
sheep  in  winter  depends  much  upon  circum- 
stances. If  in  a  climate  where  they  can 
obtain  a  proper  supply  of  grass  or  other 
green  esculents,  it  would,  of  course,  be  un- 
necessary. Neither  is  it  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity where  the  ground  is  frozen  or  covered 
with  snow  for  weeks  or  months,  provided 
the  sheep  be  supplied  plentifully  with  good 
dry  fodder.  Near  markets  where  the  coarse 
grains  find  a  good  and  ready  sale,  it  is  not 
usual  in  the  North,  to  feed  grain.  Remote 
from  markets,  it  is  generally  fed  by  the  hold- 
ers of  large  flocks.  Oats  are  commonly  pre- 
ferred, and  they  are  fed  at  the  rate  of  a  gill 
a  head  per  day.  Some  feed  half  the  same 
amount  of  (yellow)  corn.  Fewer  sheep— 
particularly  lambs,  yearlings,  and  crones — 
get  thin  and  perish,  where  they  receive  a 
daily  feed  of  grain ;  they  consume  less  hay; 
and  their  fleeces  are  increased  in  weight; 
upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  considered 
good  economy.  "Where  no  grain  is  fed,  three 
daily  feeds  or  hay  are  given.    It  is  a  oom- 


mon  and  very  good  practice  to  feed  greenish 
cut  oats  in  the  bundle,  at  noon,  and  give  but 
two  feeds  of  hay — one  at  morning  and  one 
at  night.    A  few  feed  greenish  cut  peas  in 
the  same  way.    In  warm,  thawing  weather 
when  sheep  get  to  the  ground,  and  refuse  dry 
hay,  a  little  grain  assists  materially  in  keep- 
ing np  their  strength  and  condition.    This 
may  famish  a  useful  hint  for  many  parts  of 
the  South.    When  the  feed  is  shortest  in  win- 
ter, in  the  South,  there  are  many  localities 
where  sheep  would  get  enough  grass  to  take 
off  their  appetite  for  dry  hay,  but  not  quite 
enough  to  Keep  them  in  prime  condition.   A 
moderate  daily  feed  of  oats  or  peas  placed  in 
the  depository  racks  would  keep  them  strong, 
in  good  plight  for  the  lambing  season,  and 
increase  their  weight  of  wool. 
.  Few  Northern  farmers  feed  Indian  corn  to 
store-sheep.    It  is  considered  u  too  hot  and 
stimulating,"  and  sheep  are  thought  to  be 
more  liable  to  become  u  cloyed  "  on  it  than 
on  oats,  peas,  etc.    I  never  have  fed  it  to 
sheep  sufficiently  to  speak  advisedly  on  this 
point.    A  neighboring  flock-master  whose 
admirable  arrangements  for  keeping  sheep 
are  only  equalled  by  his  usual  success,  lost 
most  of  a  large  flock  of  lambs  a  few  winters 
since.    They  received  all  they  would  eat  of 
the  best  hay,  and,  as  the  owner  supposed,  a 
half  gill  of  corn  a  head  per  day.    They  were 
in  fine  order  in  the  beginning,  and  for  some 
time  into  the  winter.    During  a  thaw,  when 
they  got  a  little  off  from  their  feed,  and  look- 
ed "hollow,"  the    shepherd,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner,  increased  the  feed 
of  corn.    This  caused  them  to  eat  still  less 
hay,  and  the  shepherd  not  only  continued 
but  increased  the  allowance  of  corn  as  their 
appetite  for  hay  diminished.    In  a  short  time 
they  ate  scarcely  any  hay,  and  soon  after  be- 
gan to  eat  their  corn  very  irregularly.    Their 
stomachs  were  now  so  completely  deranged, 
that  they  would  not  eat  anything,  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  for  their  subsistence,  and  they 
perished  rapidly  and  miserably.    The  same 
consequences  might  doubtless  have  ensued 
from  feeding  other  grains,  in  the  same  im- 
proper manner.    But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  evil  would  have  been  less  rapid  and 
remedilesss  with  some  other  grains.    I  do 
not  consider  yellow  corn  a  very  safe  feed,  at 
least  for  lambs  and  yearlings.    From  the  ob- 
viously different    character  of  the  large- 
Southern  varieties,  I  presume  they  would  be 
less,  and  very  probably  not  at  all,  objectiona- 
ble for  sheep  feed.    Half  a  gill  of  yellow 
corn,  or  a  gill  of  oats  per  head,  is  a  sufficient 
daily  allowance  of  grain.    While  there  can 
be  nothing  more  absurd  than  the  German 
starving  system  to  increase  the  fineness  of 
the  wool,  excessive  fatness  is  not  to  be  aimed 
at,  especially  in  breeding  ewes.    Store  sheep 
should  be  kept  in  good  fair,  plump  condition. 
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Lambs  and  yearlings  may  be  as  fat  as  they 
will  become  on  proper  feeding. 

It  will  not  do  to  suffer  sheep  to  get  thin  in 
the  winter,  with  the  idea  that  their  condition 
can  at  any  time  be  readily  raised  by  better 
feed,  as  with  the  horse  or  ox.  It  is  always 
difficult,  and  unless  properly  managed,  ex- 
pensive and  hazardous,  to  attempt  to  raise 
the  condition  of  a  poor  fiock  in  the  winter 
—especially  if  they  have  reached  that  point 
where  they  manifest  weakness.  If  the  feed- 
ing of  a  liberal  allowance  of  grain  be  sud- 
denly commenced,  fetal  diarrhoea  will  fre- 
quently supervene.  All  extra  feeding,  there- 
fore, must  be  begun  very  gradually,  and  it 
does  not  seem,  in  any  case,  to  produce  pro* 

,  portaonable  results. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  sheep  will  eat 

'  cotton-seed  and  thrive  on  it.  -If  this  be  true, 
this  must  of>course,  be  a  far  more  remuner- 

,  ating  application  of  that  product,  than  as  a 
mere  manure  to  soils. 

[Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry. 

» •  4  •••  »  

,  CKAROOAIr-rrS  ALIMENTARY  OSABAOTBB. 

Some  farmers  are  disposed  to  ridicule  the 
Idea  that  in  the  simple  and  hitherto  disre- 
garded article  of  charcoal,  the  agriculturist 

'  possesses  an  assistant  of  great  and  surprising 
energy.    Yet  such  is  the  feet,;  indubitably, 

'  unless  all  science  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 

'  house  of  cards,  built  up  to  be  thrown  down 
again.  But  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending it  against  the  cavilling  and  carping 

"  spirit  of  such  as  deny  its  claims  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  mammal  agent,  that  we  now  take 
up  the  penj  but  rather  to  present  a  few  iso- 
lated facte  in  reference  to  its  capacity  of  act- 
ing in  some  cases,  and  under  somewhat  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
food  of  animals,  instead  of  an  aliment  of  plants 
•The  incidents  given  below,  in  illustration  of 

8e  truth  of  the  position  suggested,  are  from 
e  most,  reliable  sources,  and  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as  strictly  rigorous  and  correct. 
'    Many  years  since,  while  one  of  the  Liver- 
pool traders  was  fitting  out  in  the  port  of 
iTew  York,  a  pig  was  missing  from  on  board 
and  was  supposed  to  be  lost. .  After  taking 
Jn  her  cargo  the  vessel  put  to  sea.    A  few 
days  after,  it  was  found  that  the  pig  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost,  was  in  the  coal-pen, 
but  as  the  location  of  the  latter  rendered-  ap- 
proach somewhat  difficult,  it  was  conoluded 
to  leave  the  animal  to  his  fate.    At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  voyage  his  pig-ship  was  not 
only  found  to  be  alive  and  well,  but  very 
considerably  improved  in  condition,  though 
with  the  exception  of  charcoal,  there  was 
nothing  within  his  reach  which  he  could 
have  swallowed  from  the  commencement  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  voyage— a  period  of 
nearly  80  days, 


"A  family  being  driven  from  the  city  of 
New  York  by  the  fever,  were  absent  six  or 
eight:  weeks  before  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  return.  A  number  of  fowls  confined  in 
the  loft  of  a  workshop,  were  forgotten  at  the 
time  of  leaving,  and  as  it  waa  known  that 
there  was  nothing  provided  for  their  subsist- 
ence, it  was  expected  on  their  return  that 
they  would  be  found  starved  to  death.  To 
the  astonishment  of  all,  the  fowls  were  found 
alive  and  fat,  though  there  was  nothing  upon 
which  they  oould  have  fed,  exoept  a  quantity 
of  charcoal  and  shavings;  .Water  being  sup- 
plied from  the  grind  *tone  trough.71 

The  following  experiment  was  made  by  a 
gentleman  of  New  York,  to  whom  the  fore- 
going facts  were  communicated  by  a  friend: 

"He  placed  a  turkey  in  a  box  or  enclosure, 
four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  three 
feet  high,  excluded  light  as  much  as  could  be 
done,  and  allowed  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
and  fed  the  turkey  with  soft  brick  broken 
fine,  pounded  charcoal,  and  six  grains  of  corn 
per  day.  '  The  box  was  kept  locked".  At  the 
end  of  the  motath  the  turkey  was  large  and. 
heavy,  and  on  being  opened  was  found  filled 
with  fa*.  Nothing,  on  dissection,  was  found 
in  the  gizzard  and  entrails  but  charcoal  and 
brick.  Last  winter  the  experiment '  was  re- 
peated with  the  same  success." 

A  kte  writer  on  this  subject  says  :-«-"When 
it  is  rememberedthat?  wood,  sugar,  apd  sev- 
eral other  substances;  some  Of  which  are 
most  nutritive,  are  compounded  of  nearly 
the  same  original  elements,  it  would  seem 
possible,  by  animal  Chemistry,  to 'convert 
them  to  the  purpose  of  sustaining  animal  life 
though  all  experiments  with  wood  or  char- 
coal have  failed."      [New  England  Farmer. 

Do  SoinnkiKO.— Resolve  to' do  something 
useful,  honorable,  dutiful,  and  to  do  it  heart- 
ily. Repel  the  thought  that  you  can*  and 
therefore  you'  may,  live  above:  work  and 
without  it.  Among  the  most  pitiable  objects 
in  society  is  the  man  whose,  mind  has  not 
been  trained  by  the  discipline  of  education ; 
who  has  learned  how  to  think,  and  the  value 
of  his  immortal  powers,  and-  with  all  these 
noble  faculties  cultivated  and  prepared  For  ah 
honorable  activity,  ignobly  sits  down  to  do 
nothing;  with  no  influence  over  the  publio 
mind ;  with  no  interest  in  the  concerns  of 
his  country,  or  even  in  his  neighborhood; 
to  be  regarded  as  a  drone,  object  or  charac- 
ter, with  no  hands  Do  lift,  and  nb  effdrt  to 
put  forth  to  help  the  right,  ot  defend  the 
wronged. 

;  ■        « » » » »  " 

Kick  in.  the  Stifle,— Put  in  fine<salt  and 
nothing  else.  This  is  a  serious  accident,  .and 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  certain  death; 
but  the  above  remedy  often. proves  success- 
ful, •    >  [Exehange  papefcv 
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As  many  of  purTeacJers  ^eprobaJblypl^T 
ning tobuild ban*,  during  thaepn^pg sum- 
mer, we  thought  It  appropriate  tp  oflera 
^  plain,  but  neat  and  convenient  plan,  for  a 
common  n)rm  Darn.  A  ride  hill,  or  gentle 
slope,  is  fts  appropriate  situation;  with  ite 
yards  opening  to  the,  south  or  east,  fyp 
'ground  sjae  is  Z0.bj4fi  feet,  bosses  thele*n- 
to,  or  .addition;  which,  should  be  about  12! 
by  80.  The  posts  above  the.  basement  wall 
should  be  18  feet  higjj,  the  beams  over  the 
main  or  threshing  floor  14' feet  high,  in  ,the 
clear.  The  large  doors  should  be  10  feet 
Vide,  $nd  twelve  feet  high.  The  ground 
plan  exhibits  the  basement:  On  the  right 
hand  is  the  stable,  with  sjx  stalls- for  horsey 
on  the  left  is  two  stablea,  to  accommodate 
eighteen  cattle.;  their  mangers  face  each 
6ther,  with  a  three  fqot  alley  between,  in 
Which  to  walk  and  handle  the  hay  and  feed. 


l 


TT 


vKa  -ca» 


There  needs. to  be  a  hole  from  the'  mow 
above,  down  into,  the  middle  of  this  alley, 
^rbugh  Vhlch  to  pitch  the  hayj  .Between 
the  sables  art  oh  the  back  sidejis  aroot 
cellar  12  by  \i  feet;  in'iront  of  if  is  a  rooni 
for  cutting,  mixfogf  and. storing  fe^nang^g 

lS*^'  *?''  ?°"  ^^  tne'^ment  makes 
<a  Kttie  world  of  room,  of  just  tljaf;  kipd  that 
any  good  farmer  needs ;  it ,^ffl  be  warm, in 
'winter,  and  .cool  in  summer.        V 

The  upper  story  pay  be,  arranged*  with  a 
centre  floor  12  to,14,feet  witje,  for  thraflhing, 
Ac.,  with  mows  upon  eaeh^e;  on  one*  aides 
as  iijfhj  as  the  scaffold  can  be  ptted  up  for  a 
granary,  and  carriage  room.  f  .  .  '  , 
/  Th^  stairs  fromthe:  main  (floor  fnto  the 
basement,  ren4er  the  Jwhole  connected  and 
convenient^  ^cattle^tablesmay  befitted 
with  stanchions  or,rop08  to  /tie  with,  as  best 
suits^  the  tasije  of  'the  owner.  (The,  same  plan 
may  bp  adopjtecj  without  the  basemejit,  tf here 
the  nature  of  the  grounds*  #*e  means  bf  the 
builder,  do,not  warrant  it*  So  with  thelean- 
to,  i\  may  also  be  omitted,  if  so  much  stab- 
ling is  not  needed.  /  The  entire  plan  carried 
out  as  Jiera  presented,  would  <oost  from  three 
to.fhje  hundred  ,doliars,4f  well  done  through- 
out, bes|des  what «  farmer  could  do  himself; 
depending  of  ^ursf^muoh  upo#  loorjion,  . 
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HORTICULTURE. 


WUHT.BR  PROTECTION  OF  TRBBS  and  PLAWTS. 

In  a  climate  with  alterations  of  tempera- 
ture so  sudden  and  severe  that  the  Oaks  and 
Hickories  seem  hardly  secure,  a  volume  might 
be  written  on  this  subject.  Although  this 
number  of  the  Farmer  will  come  rather  late 
to  its  readers  to  serve  completely  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article,  a  few  hints  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  have  tried  in  vain  to 
get  their  favorite  trees  or  plants  safely  thro' 
a  Wisconsin  winter. 

Fsurr  Trees  planted  during  the  past  fall 
should  have  a  mound  of  earth  at  least  twelve 
inches  high  thrown  up  around  the  base  of 
their  stems.  This  will  help  to  keep  them 
steady  in  the  event  of  a  thaw,  and  at  the 
out-coming  of  the  frost  in  the  Spring.  It 
will  also  answer  as  a  defense  against  the 
Mice.  These  little  vermin  seem  not  at  all 
inclined  to  pursue  their  course  over  the  bare 
earth — particularly  not,  if  it  carries  them  up- 
ward. Perhaps  the  meet  certain  protection 
against  them  and  the  Rabbits  is  that  recom- 
mended by  Downing  in  his  Fruit  Book,  i.  e., 
Goal  Tar  from  the  Gas  Works.  It  may  be 
procured  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  is  applied  with 
a  brush  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  Soot 
and  milk  maybe  used  as  a  substitute.  These 
are  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  paint  and 
applied  on  a  dry  day.  A  keen  and  remorse- 
ful sense  of  the  loss  we  suffered  during  the 
last  winter,  (twenty-four  trees  of  an  hundred 
ruined!)  impels  us  to  urge  upon  those 
whose  trees  are  exposed  to  injury  from  this 
cause  to  attend  to  them  without  delay,. 

Pbab  Tbm»  that  have  been  moved  during 
the  year,  are  exposed  to  the  "  frozen  sap 
blight"  The  effect  is  manifest  in  the 
spring  by  a  blackened  spot  on  the  trunk.  It 
usually  appears  near  the  base,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  scion  with  the  stock,  and  if  neg- 
lected is  apt  to  "strike  in"  and  destroy  the 
wood  adjoining.  The  mound  of  earth  men- 
tioned above  or,  (as  it  sometimes  affects  the 
tree  higher  up  on  the  stem)  a  hay-band 
wound  closely  on,  will  perhaps  defend  the 
tree  from  injury  from  this  cause, 

Ohsbbibs.— These  are  "hard  eases*  and 
during  winter  months  art  very  muoh  in  the 
habit  of  going  on  a  "  bust"    Our  pen  begins  I 
to  move  more  oautioual/l    We  will  try  and  I 


not  commit  ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  upon  us  the  assaults  of  those  who  have 
certain  theories  of  their  own  upon  the  causes 
of  the  various  maladies  to  which  they  are 
subject,and  the  best  mode  of  their  prevention. 
The  particular  evil  to  which  the  trees  are  ex- 
posed in  the  winter,  is  the  splitting  of  the 
trunk.  [We  chose  for  the  present  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  killed  out- 
right.] This  most  frequently  occurs  on  the 
south  side  of  the  tree  and  sufficiently  indi- 
cates that  the  sun's  rays  have  something  to 
do  with  the  mischief.  And  so  they  have ; 
for  under  their  action  the  sap  vessels  on  that 
side  are  surcharged.  I£  in  this  state,  they 
are  subjected  to  intense  cold,  they  are  liable 
to  a  rupture  and  the  tree  to  a  split,  that,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  will  not  improve  its  ap- 
pearance. The  remedy  we  suggest  is  a  board 
of  suitable  length  set  up  and  secured  to  the 
south  side  of  the  tree.  This,  by  shielding 
the  trunk  from  the  sun,  will  probably  pre- 
vent the  mischief: 

Dwabf  Psabs. — The  roots  of  these  favor- 
ite trees  are  liable  to  injury  from  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  whioh  the  Fruit 
Growers  of  New  York  experienced  last  win- 
ter. The  earth,  bare  of  snow  and  filled  with 
water,  was  suddenly  frozen  hard  to  a  great 
depth  and  thousands  of  trees  were  grievous- 
ly injured.  We  have  heard  of  no  losses  from 
tins  cause  in  Wisconsin  but  it  will  be  well  to 
provide  against  them.  This  maybe  done  by 
covering  the  ground  over  the  roots  from  four 
to  six  inches  deep  with  short  manure  from 
the  horse-stable. 

Grape  Vines — In  situations  where  they 
are  not  perfectly  hardy,  should  be  laid  on  the 
ground  and  covered  with  litter  or,  what  is 
better,  with  one  or  two  inches  of  earth. 

EvsBOBEBzrs — that  from  any  cause  are 
weak  or  sickly,  are  very  liable  to  injury 
Those  planted  last  spring  should,  if  they  have 
not  since  made  some  healthy  growth,  have ' 
a  covering  of  straw  or  of  Russia  matting. 

Roses  and  Shbubs — not  perfectly  hardy 
should  be  sheathed  with  straw  or  bent  to 
the  ground  and  covered  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  earth.  In  this  last  mentioned  way 
Bourbons  and  Hoisettes  may  be  perfectly  pro- 
tected. 

Oabf atioks.— The  great  beauty  and  per- ' 
fume  of  these  flowers  would  amply  repay 
thriee  the  trouble  involved  in  the  preserve- 
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tion  of  the  plants.  Layers  from  plants  of 
last  spring  should  now  be  perfectly  estab- 
lished in  pots.  They  will  not  withstand  sud- 
den alternations  of  temperature  or  of  mois- 
ture. They  may  be  preserved  from  these  evils 
very  conveniently  and  surely  by  plunging  the 
pots  half*  way  in  earth  and  covering  them 
with  an  inverted  box,  elevated  on  the  north 
ride,  by  a  couple  of  bricks  under  its  edge. 
If  there  be  mice  about,  look  sharp !  Put  in- 
to active  employment  cats,  traps  and  poison. 
Should  they  get  a  taste  of  the  Carnations 
they  will  not  leave  you  a  plant. 

Pansikb  and  many  other  half-hardy  herba- 
ceous plants  may  be  kept  secure  by  a  cover- 
ing of  leaves.  These  should  be  prevented 
from  blowing  away  by  means  of  brush- wood, 
or  an  inverted  box.  * 

mTUHifl*  OF  FRUIT   AND   FRUIT   TREES, 

Under  this  head  we  should  like  to  gather, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  west  of  Lake 
Michigan,  brief  and  pointed  statements  of 
facts  concerning  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees.  If 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  grown  a  vari- 
ety long  enough  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
judgment  concerning  its  qualities,  will  de- 
Tote  a  little  time  to  writing  on  the  subject, 
they  will  perform  an  important  service 
to  Horticulture,  and  add  greatly-  to  the 
interest  of  this  department  of  our  paper. 
The  results  of  the  experience  of  Fruit  Grow- 
ers here,  do  not  accord  with  those  published 
in  the  Horticultural  Books  and  Journals  of 
the  East  While  gratefully  acknowledging 
onr  obligations  to  the  sources  of  information, 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  cut  loose  our 
•leading  strings"  and  establish  ourselves  in 
an  independent  position.  For  this  we  must 
have  a  broad  and  ample  basis  of  facts — facts 
of  our  own  finding — facts  acquired  by  reput- 
ed experiments  and  by  close  observation. — 
Hoi  ye  lovers  of  fruits  of  every  name. 
Whether  on  the  sea-like  prairies,  among  the 
oaks  of  the  "openings"  or  by  the  shadows  of 
the  "timber;"  plant  carefully,  observe  keen- 
ly, compare  thoughtfully  and— WHITE. 

Pbabs. — 

Ron:— In  notices  of  fruits  that  have  been  repestedlf 
described,  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enumerate 
dl  those  peculiarities,  which  are  so  interesting  in  the 
ease  of  what  is  new  and  rare.  When  such  eome  before 
m,  we  hope  to  be  particular  enough  to  please  the  most 


Doranre  di  btb.— -The  tree  is  a  standard, 
planted  in  a  stiff  clayey  loam;  ten  years  old 


of  thrifty  upright  growth ;  fifteen  feet  high ; 
perfectly  sound  and  healthy.  The  past  sea- 
son it  bore  some  twenty  pears ;  the  previous 
one  only  seven;  commenced  bearing  in  1851. 
The  last  crop  was  picked  1st  August,  and 
ripened  in  from  three  to  six  days  thereafter. 
The  fruit  is  small,  but  handsome,  and  when 
ripened  off  the  tree,  of  excellent  quality.  If 
left  on  the  tree  three  days  too  long,  its 
quality  is-  very  much  injured.  Should  it 
prove  to  be  productive,  it  may  be  safely  re- 
commended for  general  cultivation. 

Beubre  Goubault. — On  the  Quince  this 
Pear  makes  a  handsome  pyramid,  if  not 
suffered  to  overbear  while  young.  It  is 
very  much  inclined  to  this.  We  have  five 
trees  four  years  planted.  One  of  them  now 
six  years  old  and  but  four  feet  high,  has 
borne  for  three  years,  and  last  season  pro- 
duced thirty-eight  pears,  in  a  space  that 
might  be  included  in  a  cylinder  twelve  in- 
ches in  diameter  and  eighteen  in  length. — 
We  was  well  enough  aware  that  it  was  ubad 
practice"  to  allow  such  an  aggregation  of 
fruit  in  so  small  a  space.  Our  excuse  is  that 
we  wished  to  see  what  the  little  thing  could 
do !  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size  (frequently 
above  medium)  sweet,  melting,  juicy,  and 
sufficiently  high  flavored  to  rank  as  ltvery 
good."  Should  be  taken  from  the  tree  about 
1st  of  October.  * 

onBBAjrrs. 

The  fruits  of  the  Tropics  have  a  luscious 
richness,  a  superlative  sweetness,  a  concen- 
tration of  deliciousness  not  found  in  those  of 
Northern  climes.  Pine  Apples,  fresh  from 
the  summit  of  the  pyramids  of  massive  green 
leaves  which  bear  them  up,  are  glorious; 
the  memory  of  Rgs,  just  parted  from  the 
tree  and  dropping  nectar  at  the  touch,  is 
pleasant  to  the  soul.  Hamburg  Grapes, 
black  as  ebony,  broad-shouldered,  a  pound 
to  the  bunoh,  are  superb ;  but  before  these 
and  next  to  the  Apple — that  fruit  of  the 
people — do' we  exalt  the  Oubrants.  Dorit 
laugh  I  We  remember  the  Strawberries— 
McAvoy,  Hovey,Boston  Pine,  British  Queen: 
the  flavor  of  these  blushing  beauties  revives 
within  us  as  we  write  their  honored  names. 
Charge  us  not  with  forgetting  Peaches  I — 
(though  good,  sooth  !  we  might  well  be  ex- 
ercised for  "that  same"  when  the  price  of 
those  imported  from  Illinois  during  the  past 
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i  season  is  considered.)  Melocotons  and  Bare 
|  Ripes,  should,  if  necessary,  go  to  the  wall 
j  to  give  place  to  the  Currants.  Taking  (to 
come  down  from  our  stilts)  all  its  good  qual- 
ities into  consideration,  we  are  included  to 
j  consider  the  fruit*  of  more  importance 
.than any  afforded  us  during  the  Summer 
I  months.  '  Coming  just  after  the  Strawberries 
and  containing  more  acidity  and  a  more 
•  abundant  juioey  it  seems  precisely  adapted 
|  to  that  slate  of  the  system  occasioned  by  the 
intense,  heats  of  July  and  August.  When 
;  perfectly  ripe  they  may  be  used  with  the 
greatest  ^freedom,  and  are  very  efficacious  in 
preventing  that  cjass  of  disorders  incident  to 
tie  .season  of  their  maturity.  Those  who 
.are  accustomed  to  see  on  their  tables,  an 
abundant  supply  (say  a  peck  per  diem !)  of 
Strawberries,  will  not  be  apt  to  repine  if;  as 
the  season-  adyanoes,  their  place  is  filled  by 
enough  and  to  spare,  of  Currants.  We  write 
in  praise  of  this  fruit,  in  the  hope  of 
leading  those  who  have  neglected  it  to  pay 
prompt  Attention  to  }ts  cultivation.  "Ohl" 
says  one  having  his  mind  on  a  row  of  old 
snags,-  at  the  far  side  of  the  garden  where  the 
soil  has, not  been  disturbed  by  the  spade  for 
^ears,  "  I  have  plenty  of  Currants.";  Well ! 
amd  of  what  sort  are  they  ?  We'll  be  bound 
they  ave  no  larger  than  pigeon  shot,  and 
Tfith  their  tough  little  skins  so  mil  of  un- 
mitigated "sour,"  that  a  pound  of  Muscovado 
Jould  fail  to  sweeten  a  quart  of  them;  We 
ive  entered  a  hundred  gardens  in  the  past 
season,  and  do  not  recollect  a  proper  planta- 
tion of  Currants  among  them  all.  -  If  the 
plants  were  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  were 
in  most  instances  unpruned  bushes  filled  up 
with  suckers  and  useless  old  wood.  Most  of 
ufa  have  need  to  begin  again  and  at  the  foun- 
dation, i.  e.,  at  the  cutting.  These  should 
hie  mode  now,  (If  you can  obtain  the  true 
White  and  Red. Dutch,  do  so  by  all  means ;) 
Unot,  the  "common",  sort  will,  with  good 
cultivation,  give  you  *  fruit  nearly  as  fine. 
3(ake  the  (cuttings,  from  the  wood  of  the 
p^st  season)  about  12  inches  long,  teave 
four  or  five  buds  at/  the  upper  end,  and  out 
out  all  tht  rest  thus  managed  they  will 
not  throw  up  suckers.  Bury  tje  cuttings  in 
the  open  ground  or  cover  thorn  with  earth 
ty  the  cellar.  Goosborbt  cuttings  should  be 
tre.-tUd  in  th*  s*in*  manner.    We  ahall  have 

Sr\  to  *  :.j  on  this  subject  vhtn  th*  timo 
phnting  writes. 


OBAFB  OULTUBB  AT  THB  WBST. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  juice  into  wine  is  rap* 
idly  extending  at  the  West,  particularly  m 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  writing 
from  Cincinnati,  communicates  some  inter- 
esting intelligence  in  regard  to  this  matter.' 
He  says  that  this  has  been  a  bad  year  for  the 

Sape,  owing  to  the  unusually  wet  season.-— 
ost  of  the  vineyards  suffered  from  the  mil- 
dew and  rot.  Some  few  escaped,  and  pro- 
duced crops  of  four  to  six  hundred  gallons  to 
the  acre;  but  the  average. for  the  whole 
country  will  scarcely  exceed  one  hundred  ! 
and  fifty  gallons  to  the  acre.  In  1853,  some 
vineyards  produced  eight  to  nine  hundred 
gallons.    The" writer  says: 

"The.  quality  of  the  wine  made  this  vear 
will  be  very  good.  The  usual  price  of  the 
juice  from  the  press,  is  ,75  cents  to  $1  per 
gallon,  according  to  quality ;  after  the  first 
and  second  fermentation,  $1,00  to  $1,50  per 
gallon.  Within  twenty  miles  around  Oin- 
cinnatti, some  1500  acres. are  planted  with 
the  vine,  of  which  about  1000  acres  are  now 
in  bearing,  and  may  probably  produce  150,- 
000  gallons  of  wine  the  present  season.  This 
is  about  a  twofthirdsorop  for  the  Ohio  valley. 
The  growth  of  the  wine  business  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1845  there  were  850  acres 
of  vines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnatti, 
and  in.  the  vear  1 852,  about  1 200.  The  value 
of  the  sparfcling  wine  produced  in  1851,  was 
estimated  at  $175,000.  In  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois,, about  1100  acres  are  already  planted, 
and  the  culture  is  rapidly  increasing  through 
the  West  and  Southwest.  Tennessee  and  . 
Georgia  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  Catawba  grape.  The  Catawba 
is  our  great  wine  grape,  and  without  a  rival. 
Nearly  all  our  vinyards  are  planted  with  the . 
grape,-  which,  with  careful  attention,  pro- 
duces a  wine  fairly  comparing  with  the  best 
average  Rhenish  and  Frencli  sparkling  and 
still  wines.  In  Cincinnatti  alone,  about 
200,000  bottles  of  sparkling  Catawba  and 
80,000  bottles  of  still  wines  are  put  up  annu- 
ally. Of  the  Isabella,  Schuylkill  an^  Her- 
beaumont  grape,  a  small  quantity  of  wine  is 
"made  every  year,  and  the  wine,  from  the  last 
named  is  growing  into  favor  with  many, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  Man- 
zalla." 

<<!>>  ■ 

A  Grbkjt  Rose. — At  an  exhibition  of  flow- 
ers, which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
May  st  Mannheim,  a  prJze  was  awarded  for 
a  very  •  extraordinary  floral  curiosity-—* 
green  rose.  The  petals  of  the  flower  were 
f  reen,,  And  had  somewhat  the  form  of  leaves.  | 
PVmers'  Journal, 

tf  Vhon  will  vonders  cease." 

~- 
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THE   BELMONT  AFPZ43. 


The  above  cut  is  a  correct  likeness  of  a 

risobnsiu  grown,  apple,  of  goodly  propor-' 
tions,  and  tempting  appearance. 

The  Belmont,  or  Waxen,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  a  late  fall,  and  early  winter  a j)ple ; 
ripening  from  November  to  January. 

The  above  specimen  was  raised  by  A.  Slo- 
cum,.Esq^  of  Whitewater  |  and  exhibited  bv 
him,  at  the,  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  held  at  that  place  on 
the  12th  and  13th  of  Doc.  they  discussed 
its  merits  at  length,,  and  pronounced  it  a 
good  variety,  and  reocommended  it  for  gene- 
ral cultivation^ 

It  is  described  as  follows,  in  the  American 
Fruit  Book,  pages  17f,  and  178 : 

"Bimon.  (^.G«fa,Wai#nofCo**!) 
Rather  kig*,  roundish  oonioal  orovate-coni-t 
oal,  apex  usually  ncvrrosr,  but  som*tim«i  quite 


obtuse;  faintly  ribbed,  (smooth;  color  clear 

Sale  yellow,  with  sometimes  a  light  vermil- 
o(n  blush ;  and  rarely  with  large  thinly  scat- 
tered carmine  dots ;  stalk  varying  from  half 
an  inch  long  and  stout,  to  an  inch  or  more 
long  and  slender ;  basin  in  cdnical  specimens, 
narrow  and  shallow ;  in  obtuse  specimens, 
narrow  and  deep,  with  an  obtusely  ribbed 
rim ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  compact,  crisp, 
becoming  quite  tender,  with  a  mild,  rich, 
sub-acid,  fine  flavor.  Leaves  o  enate.  Early 
winter.  A  profuse  bearer.  Excellent  in  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  northern  and  central 
Ohio— worthless  in  Cincinnati," 
.  |We  propose  from  time  to  time,  to  give  ac- 
curate .illustrations  of  our  finest  home  grown 
standard  fruits ;  those  who  wish  to  select  for 
cultivation,  may  have  the  better  knowledge 
of  what  they  choose,  as  much  of  the  value  of 
on  orchard,  dspenda  upon  a  wise  and  proven 
selection. 
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HORTICULTURAL  OALEHDBR. 

Green  Houses. — Admit  air  freely  in  fa- 
vorable weather.  Water  sparingly.  Tie  up 
plants  and  keep  them  clear  from  dost,  and 
the  pots  from  mould,  look  sharp  for  the 
green  flys,  and  other  insects.  As  soon  as 
they  appear  use  the  fumigator.  Replace  all 
old  labels  with  new  ones.  They  will  great- 
ly improve  the  looks  of  your  plants. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Oive  air  when  the 
weather  is  suitable.  This  will  keep  the 
plants  from  drawing  up  weak.  Look  out 
for  the  mice. 

Kitchen  Garden. — While  the  frost  does 
not  prevent,  every  opportunity  should  be 
improved  to  throw  the  ground  intended  for 
spring  planting  in  ridges,  or  to  spade  up 
roughly.  By  exposing  heavy  soils  freely  to 
the  action  of  the  frost,  they  are  greatly  im- 
proved and  thousands  of  insects,  and  their 
larvae  are  destroyed.  Out  all  stakes,  poles, 
and  labels  for  summer  use,  and  tie  them  up 
in  bundles.  Currant,  Quince,  Goosberry,  and 
other  cuttings  should  now  be  got  ready  and 
the  soil  in  readiness  for  planting  early  in  the 
•  spring.  * 

4  m  •  •  »  

PROFITS  OF  FRUIT. 

Examples  almost  without  number  may  be 
given,  where  single  trees  have  yielded  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  a  year  in  fruit,  and  many 
instances  in  which  twenty  or  thirty  dollars 
have  been  obtained.  If  one  tree  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  will  afford  forty 
bushels  of  fruit,  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per 
bushel,  which  has  often  occurred,  forty  such 
trees  on  an  acre  would  yield  a  crop  worth 
four  hundred  dollars.  But  taking  but  one 
quarter  of  this  amount  as  a  low  average  for 
ail  seasons,  and  with  imperfect  cultivation, 
one  hundred  dollars  would  still  be  equal  to 
the  interest  on  fifteen  hundred  per  acre. — 
Now,  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  price  of 
good  winter  apples  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
in  our  most  productive  districts ;  let  a  simi- 
lar calculation  be  made  with  fruits  rarer  and 
of  a  more  delicate  oharacter.  Apricots,  and 
the  finer  varieties  of  the  plum,  are  often  sold 
for  three  to  six  dollars  per  bushel ;  the  best 
early  peaches  from  one  to  three  dollars ;  and 
pears,  from  hardy  and  productive  trees,  two 
to  five  bushels  per  tree,  with  good  manage- 
ment, is  a  frequent  crop :  and  on  large  pear 
trees  five  times  this  quantity.  An  acquaint- 
ance received  eight  dollars  for  a  crop  grown 
on  two  fine  young  cherry  trees,  and  twenty- 
four  dollars  from  four  young  peach  trees,  of 
only  six  years'  growth  from  the  bud.  In 
Western  New  York,  single  trees  of  the  Doy- 


enne or  Virgalieu  pear  have  often  afforded  a 
return  of  twenty  dollars  or  more,  after  be- 
ing sent  hundreds  of  miles  to  market.  An 
acre  of  such  trees,  well  managed,  would  far 
exceed  in  profit  a  five  hundred  acre  farm. 

But  the  anxious  inquiry  is  suggested,  "Will 
not  our  markets  be  surfeited  with  fruit  ?" — 
This  will  depend  on  the  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion of  cultivators.  With  the  exception 
of  the  peaches  of  Philadelphia  and  the  straw- 
berries of  Oincinnati,  a  great  deficiency  is 
still  felt  in  all  our  large  cities.  Of  these  two 
fruits,  large  plantations  are  brought  rapidly 
into  full  bearing.  The  fruit,  when  ripe, 
quickiy  perishes,  and  cannot  be  kept  a  week ; 
vet  thousands  of  acres  in  peach  trees,  bend- 
ing under  their  heavy  crops,  are  needed  for 
the  consumption  of  the  one  city,  and  broad, 
fifty  acre  fields,  redden  with  enormous  pro- 
ducts, send  many  hundred  bushels  daily  into 
the  other.  If;  instead  of  keeping  but  three 
days,  sorts  were  now  added  that  would  keep 
three  months,  many  times  the  amount  would 
be  needed.  But  the  market  would  not  be 
confined  to  large  cities.  Railroads  and  steam- 
boats would  open  new  channels  of  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  country  for  increased 
supplies.  Nor  would  the  business  stop  here. 
Large  portions  of  the  eastern  continent  would 
gladly  become  purchasers,  as  soon  as  suffi- 
cient quantities  should  create  facilities  for  a 
reasonable  supply.  Our  best  apples  are  ea- 
gerly bought  in  London  and  Liverpool,  where 
nine  dollars  per  barrel  is  not  an  unusual 
price  for  the  best  Newton  Pippins.  And  by 
being  packed  in  ice,  Doyenne  pears,  gathered 
early  in  autumn,  have  been  sold  at  mid- 
winter in  Calcutta,  peaches  have  been  safely 
sent  to  Jamaica,  and  strawberries  to  Barba- 
dos. The  Baldwin  apple  has  been  famished 
in  good  condition  in  the  east  Indies,  two 
months  after  it  is  entirely  gone  in  Boston. 

.  <»!> • 

Turpentine  Fob  Blaok  Knot. — Mr.  A.  E. 
Porter,  in  a  communication  by  him  in  the 
New  England  Farmer,  recommends  the  ap- 
plication of  spirits  of  turpentine,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  Black  Knot  in  plum  trees.  He  says 
that  a  friend  of  his  used  it  in  the  following 
manner : — He  was  at  work  in  his  garden  and 
about  to  cut  down  a  plum  tree  that  was  half 
covered  with  black  knot.  "Having/'  said 
he,  "some  spirits  of  turpentine  on  hand  he 
bethought  himself  to  make  an  experiment  on 
this  tree  before  destroying  it.  He  cut  the  . 
knots  with  a  sharp  knife  down  to  the  wood, 
and  made  a  thorough  application  of  turpen- 
tine. Months  passed,  the  tree  lived,  did  well 
and  the  black  knots  destroyed.  Since  then 
he  has  been  very  successful  with  this  remedy 
and  so  have  others  who  have  followed  his 
example." 

Every  day  well  spent  lessens  the  task  God 
has  set  us. 
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TIMBER  GROWING!. 

As  we  Intimated  In  the  December  number,  we  propcee 
to  urge  constantly  upon  the  attention  of  Western  fnr- 
mers,  the  Indispensable  Importance  of  cultivating  forests 
and  timber,  for  domestic  uses.  Who  with  half  an  eye, 
does  not  see  that  the  scanty  supply  of  timber  which  at 
first  existed,  in  the  settled  portions  of  Wisconsin,  Is  rap- 
idly passing  away. 

The  demand  for  fuel,  fencing  and  building,  with  the 
wasteful  manner  of  cutting,  and  stealing  usually  prac- 
ticed has  made  rapid  havoc  to  which  is  being  ex- 
tensively added,  the  all-devouring  locomotive;  under  the 
wasting  consumption  of  all  these  destructive  causes,  and 
with  no  coal  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Where  will  Wis- 
consin be,  a  few  years  hence  ?  If  early  and  efficient  steps 
are  not  taken,  by  those  who  own  tbcsoll,  to  grow  timber. 
Few  toners,  or  land  owners,  so  far  as  our  observation 
goes,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  aroused,  or  conscious,  of 
the  importance  of  this  subject;  this  may  be  partially 
owing  to  the  newness  of  the  country,  but  more  to  the 
want  of  forethought,  on  the  part  of  the  people.  How 
many  prairie  fanners  of  ample  means,  are  going  from  two 
to  ten  miles,  constantly,  for  eeverj  stick  of  wood  they 
burn,  and  every  stick  with  which  to  drive  their  cattle; 
and  paying  high  for  it  perhaps  at  that;  and  still  making 
no  effort  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  extra  labor,  and 
expence  of  those  getting  timber  from  a  distanoe;  if  em- 
ployed in  planting,  end  taking  care  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing locust;  would  soon  supply  any  amount  of  the  best 
kinds  of  timber,  for  every  farm.  We  all  know  from 
our  own  observation,  that  almost  every  kind  of  locust  trees 
are  congenial  to 'the  west,  and  grow  as  rapidly  asoorn 
and  with  as  little  care. 

Any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  gathering  the 
seed,  which  Is  so  abundant  on  the  shade  trees,  in  almost 
every  yard ;  and  plant  It  in  the  Spring,  in  nursery  rows 
upon  some  small  corner  of  his  farm,  will,  the  next  year, 
nave  an  ample  stock  of  trees  to  transplant  from,  for  all 
time  to  come;  for  each  tree  that  is  taken  up,  win  send 
up  half  a  dosen  new  ones,  from  the  roots  left  in  the 
ground.  Thus  an  acre  of  nursery  Is  ample  to  stocks 
hundred  acres  of  timber  lands,  in  a  brief  period. 

The  growth  of  the  locust  is  so  rapid  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  that  five  years  from  the  seed  will  reader 
it  useful  for  many  purposes;  and  seven  to  ten  years1 
growth  will  supply  every  ordinary  need  of  thefarmsr. 
We  would  ask  then,  what  a  man  can  do  to  add  so  much 
to  the  value,  convenience  and  beauty  of  hii  farm  f  A 
hundred  dollars  Invested  in  this  way,  and  all  «n  labor,  at 
odd  times,  is  sure  to  add  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  to  the 
value  of  any  farm,  in  ten  years.  Here  Is  a  hundred 
per  cent  per  annum  and  not  cheated  out  of  any 
poor  neighbor  either;  but  actually  added  to  the  real 
wealth  of  the  world.  Who,  among  the  philanthropic, 
'  enterprising,  or  money  loving  of  our  farmers,  will 
try  it— not  sometime  In  the  future  but  next  Spring. 
We  hope  there  are  a  thousand  at  least;  and  all  who  pro- 
pose to,  must  go  shout  collecting  the  seed  as  early  as 
possible ;  as  it  is  constantly  rattling  off  from  the  trees, 
although  some  hangs  on  till  Spring.  We  wlM  give  am- 
ple and  minute  instruction,  as  to  the  best  modes  of  cul- 
ture, before  the  time  of  planting:  and  would  say  to.  aO, 
eoQeet  your  seed  from  the  trees  abounding  in  almost 
every  village,  and  country  bouse  front  yards. 

We  shall  In  subsequent  articles,  refer  to  other  kinds  of 
timber,  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  go  more,  fully 
into  detail,  than  in  the  present  case,  which  Is  Intended 
more  as  an  introductory,  than  a  set  and  selentlflo  article. 
We  have  bespoken  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject, 
from  one  of  the  moat  philosophle  and  reliable  pent  In 


the  State,  and  hope  to  lay  them  before  our  readers  early 
during  the  coming  year.  In  a  word  we  do  not  mean  to 
drop  this  subject,  until  it  is  thoroughly  understood,  and 
not  until  it  becomes  ss  much  the  business  of  the  farmer 
of  a  tlmberleas  farm,  as  planting  corn. 

THE  OKTJfK  BUG. 

The  Chirk  Buo  spoken  of  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Wlsoonsin  Farmer  by  Mr.  A  Beouse  is  known  in  the 
books  under  the  classical  name  of  Lygmui  ttnoopt&ri^ 
of  Say.  It  is  one  of  the  small  order  of  insects  named 
Hemiptera,  or  half-wings,  which  Include*  those  species 
having  four  wings,  of  which  the  two  front  ones  are  co- 
riaceous, or  of  a  leathery  texture  at  the  base,  and  thin 
or  membranous  at  the  extremities;  the  body  depressed 
or  flattened ;  the  antennas  or  feelers  elongated  and  thread- 
like ;  the  mouth  consisting  of  a  horny  beak  adapted  for 
sucking  the  juices  of  plants;  the  larva)  and  pupa)  ac- 
tive, (much  too  active  for  wheat-growers!)  resembling 
the  mature  insect,  but  without  wings.  To  this  order  of 
insects  belong  the  Bugs,  Locusts,  Plant-lioe,  Bark-lice,  60* 

The  Hermipters  are  quite  numerous,  and  vary  much 
in  their  st.uctcue  and  habits,  so  that  naturalists  have  di- 
vided them  into  several  families:  one  of  these  is  called 
Lygadaot  insects  resembling  the  chink  bug.  These 
animals  have  long  antenna),  with  four  Joints  inserted  on 
a  line  from  the  syes  to  the  base  of  the  rostrum  or  beak; 
the  body  la  narrow ;  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
upper  wings  with  about  five  nervures;  and  the  tarsi 
(feet)  three-jointed.  Most  of  the  Insects  of  this  family 
are  small— some  of  them  are  marked  with  bright  eolora. 

It  appears  to  be  the  larva)  of  the  chink  bug  that  does 
the  mischief  to  the  wheat  This,  according  to  Mr. 
Beouse  is  only  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
when  fully  grown,  of  a  lead  oolor.  In  common  with 
many  other  Insects  of  this  order  it  emits  a  disagreeable 
effluvia;  it  is  active  in  Its  habits  and  appears  In  great 
numbers.  The  food  of  the  larva)  appears  to  be  the 
Juioe  and  inner  portions  of  the  wheat  stalks  and  leaves, 
as  only  a  thin  white  skeleton  is  left  slier  they  have  sat- 
isfied their  voracious  appetite. 

The  ravages  of  the  Lygaus  were  first  noticed  In  the 
Western  States  about  the  year  1846,  when  the  Insect  was 
described  in  the  Prairie  Farmer.  The  upper  wings  are 
white,  marked  with  an  oval  black  spot  on  a  central  line ; 
the  body  black  and  downy;  the  beak,  legs,  antenna)  at 
the  base,  and  hinder  edge  of  the  thorax  reddish-yellow ; 
length  three4wontieths  of  an  Inch ;  the  young  bright 
red,  changing  to  brown  and  then  black,  but  always  mark- 
ed with  a  white  band  across  the  back.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  several  spedes  of  insects  included  under 
the  name  of  chink  bug— ss  often  happens  where  so  little 
Is  positively  known  of  the  nature  of  these  little  misohe- 


It  seems  to  be  considered  the  duty  of  ' 
entomologist "  to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  this 
new  pest  But  who  Is  there  among  us  that  can  afford  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  investigation  of  suoh  ubjeots 
without  compensation;  the  previous  study  an  labor 
neosssary  to  acquire  skill  in  this  department  must  he 
very  considerable,  and  is  therefore  deserving  of  liberal 
reward  when  brought  into  requisition  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Why  should  the  naturalist  work  for  nothing  any 
more  than  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  mechanic,  or  far- 
mer. It  is  true  that  Etnomologists  should  make  known 
the  results  of  their  patient  and  persevering  observation 
and  study;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  should  be 
paid  for  It  Let  the  State  Agricultural  Society  take  up 
this  Important  matter  and  appoint  some  suitably  quali- 
fied person  to  make  thorongb  and  continued  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind  and  report  the  results  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  work  will  be  done.  LAI* 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Under  this  head,  we4  propose  to  occupy  some  space  in 
each  number.  -A»d  *■  Arst  and  forcmqet  in  that  behaU; 
ire  refer  to  foe  Sts!te  trnlrersKy,  ss  the  natural  and  pro- 
per howl  of  ©nr  Educational  System. 

On  the  opposite  page  ire  preient  *  fine  view  of  this 
Institution,  i  designed  and  partially  completed.  If  not 
now  to  ell,  it  msy  be  to  men/  of  our  readers;  ell  of 
whom  ere  deeply  interested  in  its  progress  end  pros- 
perity. 

Itsloeetiafnlsoneof  the  most  beautiful  end  hesithy 
In  Asncriee.  SttuitU  on  en  derated  site,  Just  on  the 
western  border/  of  Ifedtoon,  ft  commends  e  splendid 
.  flew,  ef  the  most  teried  end  charming  scenery  imagine* 
Ue;  whioh  to.  be  fully  appreciated  npedt  to  be  seen. 
This  Instttutten  Is  Uberelly  endowed,  end  is  intended  to 
nflferd  to  as  many  of  the  enterprising  youth  of  the  State  es 
wish  it,  the  opportunity  of  e  thorough  and  substentiel 
classical  end  sdentilic  education,  ftee  of  sll  charge  for  tu- 
ition.   (PRy  equal  provision  was  not  made  for  the  ^irls.) 

It  1s  indeed  a  nobis  plan,  and  is  being  nobly  carried  out 
How  men?  of  the  parents,  or  young  men  of  the  state 
appreciate  ttr  The  day  is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when 
flTohmjdredstndentawill  annually  trcei  tts  enmle  oedres, 
and  profit  from  the  instruction  of  lb  able  (acuity;  let 
sJltbennrttohnerestmitsafflilre,  sad  take  a  pride  fa' 
its  onward  progress  in  usafyliieta,,  We  have  not  epeee 
In  the  present  number,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  its 
organization  and  management,  except  to  say  in  general 
terms,  that  it  la  ample  and  complete,  and  such  as  we  can 
cheerfully  and  fully  commend  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire 
a  thorough  and  complete  education,  for  a  moderate  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  under  Influences  of  an  derat- 
ing and  refining  moral  tendency.  -  The  State  TJntversity 
Is  ef  sueht  vital  interest  to  the  enterprising  &rm  boys  of, 
Wfooousta,thetw*  shall  not  nnfreojnently  relet  to  H 
heresAes,  to  the  end  that  lte  importance  mar  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  its  rich  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  rising 
and  toiling  yout£  of  the  State, 

We  understand  thai  Professor  Cknn,  who  Is  soon  to  be 
Installed  in  the.  chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  His- 
tory, in  the  State  UnlTerslty,  is  a  noted  agricultural 
chemist;  and  will  organise  a  class  in  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, at  an  early  day.  Thus  adding  a  new,  and  highly 
important  feature  to  the  instructional  agencies  at  the 
TJniTersity.  We  hall  tola  step  witji  more  than  ordinary 
setlsfaetion,  as  it  seems  to  us  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

When  we  reflect  that  everything  in  this  inland  State, 
depends  upon  the  products  of  the  soil  for  its  success,  wo 
would 'naturally  conclude  that  a  subject  of. such  funda- 
mental importance,  would  be  foremost  in  our  schools, 
and  attract  the  attention  of  the  beet  educationists  of  the 
day. 

8uch  doubtless  win  be  the  ease,  es  the  practical  and 
utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age,  progresses ;  the  substantial 
Interests  of  society  will  take  precedence  of  matters  ob- 
solete or  nmcUuL 

For  more  definite  information,  terms  of  tuition,  6c~  of 
this  institution,  see  their  circular  in  the.  advertising  pa- 
ges of  thoi  Farmer. 


FEMALE  HBALTB^AUD  BDUBATIQN.     , 

The  following'  para^nrphs  are  extracred 
from  Miss  Beecher's  new  work : 

The  work  that  "Providence  has  appointed 
for  women  in  the  various  detnil*  of  domestic 
life,  is  inst  that  which  if  prqf#riv  apportion^ 
ed)  is  fitted  to  her  peculiar  urbanization.    If  . 
all  the  female,  members  of  a  family  divided 
all  the  labors  of  the  cook,  the  nurse,  the  laun- 
dress, and  the  seamstress  so  that  each  should 
have  tour  or  five  hours  a  day  of  alternating 
light  and  heavy  work,  it  would  exercise  ev*  , 
ery  muscle  in  the  body,  and  at  the  same 
time  interest  and  exercise  the  mind.    Then 
the  remaining  time  -could  he  safely  given  to  ; 
intellectual,  social  and  benevolent  pursuits 
and  enjoyments. 

But  no  such  division  is  made.  One  par*  . 
tionolthe  women  have  all  the  exercise  of 
the  ntrva  tf  t^otion,  and  another  have  ail  . 
the  brain  work,  while  they  thus,  grow  up 
deficient  and  deformed,  either  intellectually 
or  physically,  or  both.  And  so  American 
women  every  year  become  more  and  more 
nevous,  sickly  and  nuserabley  while  they  are 
bringing  into  existence  a  feeble,  delicate  or 
deformed  offepring. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  -statement, 
terrific  a*  it  is,  is  no  exaggeration,  and  may 
be  confirmed  by  thousands  of  cases  very 
near  us,  and  not  among  those  who  are  called 
ignorant,  or  thoughtless, .  or  unkind.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  education  of  daughters 
is  more  badly  managed  than  anything  in 
American  society,  and  in  some  respects  the 
position  that  is  regarded  as  the  most  favored 
is  exactly  the  opposite.  If  any  enemy  of  the 
human  race  who  wished  to  destroy  the  hope 
of  the  nation,  (could  devise  any  more  effec- 
tual method  of  breaking  down  the  health  of  . 
girls  than  the  method  pursued  by.  our  cur- 
rent fashions,  he  must  be  gifted  with  super- 
human ingenuity.     * 


A  Peon  Boy  *ow  GovEKHon^The  new 
Governor,  of  California,  J.  Neeley  Johnson, 
was  born  in  &  squatter's  cabin  in  Indiana. — 
In  1848  he  went  to  California*  where  his  first 
occupation  was  that  of  driving  a  mule  team 
to  the  mines.  He  next  took  the  practice  of 
law  and  has  since  then  been  a  rising  man. — 
At  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  one  month  he 
is  Governor  of  a  large  and  thriving  State. 


Teaching. — The  love  of  teaching  is  gener- 
ally associated  with  the  capacity  for  it,  but 
the  converse  does  not  generally  hold  true- 
Men  generally  teach  badly  whenihey  attempt 
to  teach  too  much,  or  when  Iney  do  not 
duly  prepare  their  lessons.  Presence  of  mind 
and  that  self-confidence  which  is  based  on 
self-knowledge  are  essential  elements  in  a 
good  teachers  character.  An  earnest  man 
imbued  with  the  love  of  children,  is  rarely  a 
bad  teacher. 

i  *M  » 

There  is  a  word— the  word  of  wordcy 

To  which  a  charm  fa  lent,  • 

That  keeps  the  universe  eHve, 

This  word— EHCotrBAOKMBirr; 
Tls  Ukea  main-spring  to  the  world; 

That,  with  a  sovereign  sway, 
Whene'er  the  bell  would  cease  He-  eetuee, 

Impels  it  on  Its  way. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEAUTIFY  TOUR  HOME. 

Every  man  should  do  his  best  to  own  a 
home.  The  first  money  which  he  can  spare 
ought  to  be  invested  in  a  dwelling,  where  his 
family  can  live  permanently.  Viewed  as  a 
mutter  of  economy,  that  is  important,  not 
only  ocvsi.i:.'  he  can  ordinarily  build  more 
cheaply  tha:.  !  •-  ran  rent,  but  because  of  the 
expense  cau.se.l  by  frequent  change  of  resi- 
dence. A  man  who  early  in  life  builds  a 
home  for  himself  and  family,  will  save  some 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  besides  avoiding  the  inconvenience  and 
trouble  of  removals.  Apart  from  this,  there 
is  something  agreeable  to  our  better  nature 
in  having  a  home  that  we  can  call  our  own. 
It  is  a  form  of  property  that  is  more  than 
property.  It  speaks  to  the  heart,  enlists  the 
sentiments,  and  ennobles  the  possessor.  The 
associations  that  spring  up  around  it,  as  the 
birthplace  of  children — as  the  scene  of  life's 
holiest  emotions — as  the  sanctuary  where  the 
spirit  cherishes  its  purest  thoughts,  are  sure 
as  all  value ;  and  whenever  their  influence 
is  exerted,  the  moral  sensibilities  are  im- 
proved and  exalted.  The  greater  part  of 
our  happiness  of  to-day  is  increased  by  the 
place  where  we  were  happy  on  yesterday, 
and  that,  insensibly,  scenes  and  circumstan- 
ces gather  up  a  store  of  blessedness  for  the 
weary  hours  of  the  future  1  On  this  account 
we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  home 
attractive.  Not  only  should  we  cultivate 
such  tempers  as  serve  to  render  its  intercourse 
amiable  and  affectionate,  but  we  should 
strive  to  adorn  it  with  those  charms  which 
good  sense  and  refinement  so  easily  impart 
to  it.  We  say  easily,  for  there  are  persons 
who  think  that  a  home  can  not  be  beautified 
without  a  considerable  outlay  of  money. — 
Such  people  are  in  error.  It  costs  little  to 
have  a  neat  flower-garden,  and  to  surround 
your  dwelling  with  those  simple  beauties 
which  delight  the  eye  far  more  than  expen- 
sive objects.  Jf  you  will  let  the  sunshine 
and  dew  adorn  your  yard,  they  will  do  more 
for  you  than  any*  artist.  Nature  delights  in 
beauty.  She  loves  to  brighten  the  landscape 
and  make  it  agreeable  to  the  eye.  She  hangs 
the  ivy  around  the  ruin,  and  over  the  stump 
of  a  withered  tree  twines  the  graceful  vine. 
A  thousand  arts  she  practices  to  animate  the 
senses  and  please  the  mind.  Follow  her  ex- 
ample, and  do  for  yourself  what  she  is  al- 
ways laboring  to  do  for  you.  Beauty  is  a 
divine  instrumentality.  It  is  one  of  God's 
chosen  forms  of  power.  We  never  see  crea- 
tive energy  without  something  beyond  mere 
existence,  and  hence  the  whole  universe  is  a 
teacher  and  inspirer  of  beauty.  Every  man 
was  born  to  be  an  artist  so  far  as  the  appre- 


ciation and  enjoyment  of  beauty  are  concern- 
ed, and  he  robs  himself  of  one  of  the  pre- 
cious gifts  of  his  being  if  he  fails  to  fulfill 
this  beneficient  purpose  of  his  creation. 

[Southern  Times. 

MEANNESS  DOSS  NOT  PAT. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  that  a  business 
man  makes  than  to  be  mean  in  his  business. 
Always  taking  the  half  cent  for  the  dollars 
he  has  made  and  is  making.  Such  a  policy 
is  very  much  like  the  former's,  who  sows 
three  pecks  of  seed  when  he  ought  to  have 
sown  five,  and  as  a  recompense  for  the  lean- 
ness of  his  soul,  only  gets  ten  when  he  ought 
to  have  got  fifteen  busnels  of  grain.  Every- 
body has  heard  of  the  proverb  of  "  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish."  A  liberal  expen- 
diture in  the  way  of  business  is  always  sure 
to  be  a  capital  investment.  There  are  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  are  short-sighted  enough 
to  believe  that  their  interest  can  be  best  pro- 
moted by  grasping  and  clinging  to  all  they 
can  get,  and  never  letting  a  cent  slip  through 
their  fingers.  As  a  general  thing,  it  will  be 
found,  other  things  being  equal,  that  he  who 
is  most  liberal  is  most  successful  in  business. 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  it  to  be  inferred 
that  a  man  should  be  a  prodigal  in  his  ex- 
penditure; but  that  he  should  show  to  his 
customers,  if  he  is  a  trader,  or  those  whom 
he  may  be  doing  any  kind  of  business  with, 
that,  in  all  his  transactions,  as  well  as  social 
relations,  he  acknowledges  the  everlasting 
fact  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  prosper- 
ity or  good  feeling  in  a  community  where 
benefits  are  not  reciprocal. 

[Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine. 


A  PETBJT ACTION,  AND  NATURAL  DAGrtJEB- 
HEOTYPB  ON  STONE. 

The  editor  of  the  Oquaaua  Spectator,  HI., 
it  is  stated,  has  two  remarkable  curiosities  in 
his  cabinet.  One  of  them,  he  says,  appears 
to  be  a  petrified  ham,  so  perfect  in  form  that 
even  the  skin  preserves  its  distinctness  where 
the  knife  of  the  trimmer  has  rounded  the 
edges.  The  other  specimen  is  a  stone  con- 
taining a  photographic  impress  of  a  beauti- 
ful landscape.  It  is  about  four  inches  long 
by  two  inches  in  width ;  the  picture  repre- 
sents, in  their  true  colors,  a  bluff  or  bank  of 
yellow  clay,  the  meandering  line  of  a  creek 
lined  with  willows  and  cotton  woods,  and  a 
spring  crowned  with  a  large  tree.  This 
landscape  is  the  correct  representation  of  a 
view  in  Warren  County,  III  Mr.  Patterson, 
the  editor,  attributes  the  picture  to  the  ac- 
tion of  electricity  during  a  thunder  storm, 
while  the  image  had  been  reflected  on  the 
surface  of  the  stone. 
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AJT  BLOQUBVT  BXTBAOT. 

We  quote  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  address  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Miller 
before  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society, 
at  Camden: 

"The  epochs  through  which  our  globe  has 
passed  have  been  characterized  by  the  names 
of  various  metals.  There  has  been  the  gold- 
en age,  the  silver  age,  and  the  iron  age.  The 
era  in  which  we  live  might  be  called  with 
propriety  the  quicksilver  age ;  for  everything 
seems  to  be  on  the  move.  Each  individual 
particle  quivers  in  trembling  haste  to  run 
upon  its  neighbor,  and  thus  form  a  massive 
body,  which,  when  once  formed,  rolls  into 
some  crooked  direction  whioh  neither  math- 
ematics could  calculate,  nor  wisdom  foretell. 
Politics,  religion,  manufactures,  navigation, 
every  science,  every  art,  seems  pregnant  with 
revolution  and  heaving  into  new  birth. — 
Even  agriculture,  the  oldest  and  most  uni- 
versal of  human  pursuits,  seems  inspired  by 
the  genius  of  innovation.  Let  not,  there- 
fore, the  old  farmer,  surrounded  by  his  broad 
acres,  suppose  that  he  can  entrench  himself 
behind  the  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  lo- 
cation, and  dery  the  inroads  of  modern  im- 
provement; for  before  he  is  aware,  some  in- 
vention of  art,  or  discovery  in  science,  may 
deprive  him  of  his  natural  superiority.  Let 
him  remember  that  in  these  days  of  marvel- 
lous invention,  soils  may  be  manufactured, 
and  lands  transmuted ;  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  new  fertilizing  agents,  and  an 
improved  mode  of  cultivation,  neglected 
sand  plains  and  barren  hills  are  brought  into 
successful  competition  with  the  riohest  allu- 
vial lands ;  and  wheat  and  corn,  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  made  to  flourish,  where  neither 
grass  nor  grain  ever  grew  before  lw 

BYIL  SFEJJDNGk 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  the 
late  excellent  J.  J.  Gurnev,  by  one  who,  as  a 
child,  was  often  one  of  his  family  circle : 

One  night — I  remember  it  well — I  receiv- 
ed a  severe  lesson  on  the  sin  of  evil  speaking. 
Severe  I  thought  it  then,  and  my  heart  rose 
in  childish  anger  against  him  who  gave  it ; 
but  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  in  the  world 
to  know  how  much  mischief  a  child's  tho't- 
less  talk  may  do,  and  how  often  it  happens 
that  great  talkers  run  off  the  straight  line  of 
truth.  I  was  talking  very  fast  about  some 
ftmale  relative,  who  did  not  stand  very  high 
in  my  esteem,  and  was  about  to  speak  further 
of  her  failings  of  temper.  In  a  few  moments 
my  eyes  caught  a  look  of  such  calm  and 
steady  displeasure  that  I  stopped  short. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  that 
dark,  speaking  eye.  It  brought  the  color  to 
my  face,  and  confusion  and  shame  to  my 
heart    I  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  when 


Joseph  John  Gurney  asked,  very  gravely. 
u  Dost  thou  not  know  any  good  thing  to  tell 
us  of  her?" 

I  did  not  answer,  and  the  question  was 
more  seriously  asked,  "  Think ;  is  there  noth- 
ing good  thou  canst  tell  us  of  her  ?" 

wO,  yes;  I  know  some  good  li.i/.ga,  cer- 
tainly; but—" 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  better,  then,  to 
relate  these  good  things,  than  to  have  told 
us  that  whioh  must  lower  her  in  our  esteem  ?" 
Since  there  i*  good  to  relate,  would  it  not  be 
kinder  to  be  silent  on  the  evil?  'Charity 
rejoioeth  not  in  iniquity,1  thou  knowest." 

It  was  our  custom  every  morning,  for  Hiss 
Gurney  and  any  little  visitor  she  might  have 
with  her,  to  go,  before  breakfast,  into  the 
room  next  to  her  father's  dressing-room,  and 
repeat  some  portions  of  the  Scripture.  On 
the  following  morning  I  was  desired  to  read 
in  the  18th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  and 
afterwards  to  commit  a  portion  of  it  to 
memory.  There  was  no  comment  made  on 
what  I  read;  it  was  not  necessary.  There- 
proof  was  felt,  even  to  the  shedding  of  tears ; 
but  the  kind  voioe  and  silent  kiss  soon  spoke 
love  and  peace,  and  I  was  comforted.  "A. 
word  spoken  in  season,  how  is  it !" 

Every  one  who  visited  his  house  must  have 
been  impressed  with  the  superior  tone  of 
conversation  there,  with  the  absence  of 
scandal  and  small-talk;  and  when  persons, 
rather  than  things,  were  a  little  too  much  in 
the  discourse  of  the  juniors,  how  ingenious- 
ly, and  vet  how  kindly,  has  the  subjeot  been 
put  aside,  and  some  other  matter  of  innocent 
interest  introduced  in  its  stead  I 

ononr  of  hbb& 

"The  origin  of  fires  in  London,"  says  the 
Firemen's  Gazette,  uhas  now  been  recorded 
for  about  twenty  years.  And  it  has  been 
observed  that  not  only  the  most  frequent 
causes  from  year  to  year  have  kept  the  same 
ratio,  but  even  those  whioh  are  so  peculiar 
that  one  would  never  expect  to  hear  from 
them  again.    From  the  list  we  copy  a  few : 

Curtain* 4,611 

Candles 1,178 

Floes . 
Gas... 

Staves......... 

Incendiarism 89 

Carelessness 100 

Intoxication 80 

Lndfers 80 

Children  playing  with 
laeifsia 45 
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Smoking  Tobacco 16* 

Beedinglnbed fit 

Sewing  in  ditto 4 

Smoking  in  ditto t 

Spontaneous  oombns'n  4M 

(fit 19 

Dog 9 

Clothes-horse  upset  by 

monkey 1 

Lightning 8 

High  tide 1 

An  inspection  of  the  above  list  will  dis- 
close a  deal  of  curious  information.  Who 
would  have  supposed  curtains  to  he  so  dan- 
gerous? And  since  they  can  be  so  easily 
dispensed  with,  without  injury  to  comfort  or 
taste,  would  not  common  prudence  seem  to 
require  it?  Beading  in  bed  seems  to  be  sev- 
en times  as  dangerous  as  smoking— and  a  cat 
is  more  than  three  times  as  hazardous  as  a  dog." 
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DOJTT  DBPHlfD  ON  «  FATHBB." 

Stand  up  here,  young  man,  and  let  me 
talk  to  you  ;  you  have  trusted  alone  to  the 
contents  of  "fathers  purse,"  or  his  fair 
fame,  for  his  influence  or  success  in  busi- 
ness. Think  you  that "  father  "  has  attain- 
ed to  eminence  in  his  profession,  but  by 
unwearied  industry  f  or  that  he  has  amassed 
a  fortune  houe&i  !y.  without  energy  and  ac- 
tivity ?  You  s1kk:I  1  know  that  the  faculty 
requisite  for  the  acquiring  of  fame  or  for- 
tune, is  essential  to,  nay  inseparable  from 
the  retaining  of  either  of  these.  Suppose 
"  lather  w  has  the  "  rockB  "  in  abundance ;  if 
yon  never  earned  anything  for  him,  you 
hare  no  more  business  with  these  "rocks  " 
than  a  gosling  has  with  a  tortoise !  and  if 
he  allows  you  to  meddle  with  them,  to  the 
detriment  of  your  own  industry,  he  perpe- 
trates untold  mischief.  And  if  the  old 
gentleman  is  lavish  of  his  cash  towards  you, 
while  he  allows  you  to  while  away  your 
time,  you'd  better  leave  him;  yes,  run 
away  sooner  than  be  an  imbecile,  or  some- 
thing worse,  through  so  corrupting  an  in- 
fluence* Sooner  or  later  you  must  learn  to 
rely  on  your  own  resources,  or  you  will  not 
be  anybody. 

If  yon  have  become  idle,  if  you  have 
eaten  father's  bread  and  butter,  and  smok- 
ed father's  cigars,  cut  a  swell  in  father's  bug- 
gy, and  tried  to  put  on  father's  influence 
and  reputation,  you  might  far  better  have 
been  a  poor  canal  boy,  the  son  of  a  chim- 
-  ney  sweep,  or  a  boot-black — and,  indeed, 
we  would  not  swap  with  you  the  situation 
of  a  poor,  half-starved,  motherless  calf! 
Miserable  objects  you  are  that  depend  en- 
tirely on  parents,  playing  gentleman  ("dan- 
dy loafers.^  What  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  are  you  thinking  of!  Wake  up, 
there !  Go  to  work,  either  with  your  hands 
or  your  brains,  or  both,  and  be  something! 
Don't  merely  have  it  to  boast  of  that  you 
hare  grown  up  in  "father's"  house — that 
you  have  vegetated  as  other  green  horns? 
but  let  folks  know  that  you  count  one ! 

Look  about  you,  you  well  dressed, 
smooth-faced,  do  nothing  drones.  Who 
have  worth  and  influence  in- society!  Are 
they  those  that  have  climbed  their  way  to 
their  position  by  their  own  industry  and 
energy?  True,  the  old  gentleman's  funds, 
or  personal  influences  may  secure  the  forms 
•of  respect,  but  let  him  lose  his  property,  or 
die,   and  what  are    you!    A  miserable 


fledgling~-a  bunch  of  flesh  and  bones  that 
needs  to  be  taken  care  of  I 

Again  we  say,  wake  up-^ret  up  in  the: 
morning — turn  round  at  least  twice  before 
breakfast — help  the  old  man — give  him  a 
generous  lift  in  business*— learn  how  to  take 
the  lead,  and  not  depend  forever  on  being 
led,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  the  disci- 
pline will  benefit  you.  Do  this,  and  our 
word  for  it,  you  will  seem  to  breathe  a  new. 
atmosphere,  possess  a  new  frame,  tread  a 
new  earth,  wake  to  a  new  destiny — and 
then  you  may  begin  to  aspire  to  manhood. 

■     *  - 4  m  •♦  »  i   i     ■  i 

EVERT  FAMILY 
SHOULD  HAVE  AJBT  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER. 

It  is  worth  more  than  it  costs  simply  for 
educational  purposes.  Parents  have  hardly 
a  right  to  deprive  their  families  of  its  advan- 
tages in  these  times.  Children  will  learn, 
more,  as  they  go  to  and  from  sohool,  to  drive 
the  cows- to  pasture,  or  pick  berries  by  the 
way,  if  their  observation  is  quickened  by 
what  they  hear  their  -parents  read  or  talk 
over  from  the  agricultural  papers;  and  when 
they  form  habits  of  reading  for  themselves, 
such  reading  is  both  safe  and  useful.  Head- 
er, if  your  neighbor  has  no  agricultural  pa- 
per, persuade  him  to  take  one.  Even  if  he 
is  poor,  he  can  better  afford  to  take  one  than 
to  do  without  it !  for  if  he  takes  one,  his . 
children  will  be  likely  to.  be  better  off*-to 
make  a  good  home  for  themselves,  and  it, 
may  be  for  him  in  old  age.  Sot  all  will- 
have  farms ;  but  all  will  need  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  garden  and  orchard  at  least ;  and.  • 
we  advise  no  parent  who  feels  that  he  may 
sometime  be  dependent  upon  his  children, 
to  bring  them  up  without  the  means  of  in- 
struction in  rural  economy.  It  should  be; 
regarded  as*  essential  in  the  education  of  any: 
child,  male  of  female. 

[American  Cotton  Planter" . 

Obey  orders  £f  tou  break  Owners. — : 
The  business  manager  of  one  of  the  Oihcin- 
natti  Dailies,  who  is  very  strict  in  Mb  rules,  * 
and  above  all  requires  those  under  hint  to- 
"obey  orders  if  they  break  owners,"  pur- 
chased a  turkey  a  few  days  since,  and  being 
"short"  gave  the  countryman  the ;  following 
note,  and  requested  him  to  present  it  to  the 
clerk  in  the  counting  room  of  hi  8  office: 

"Par  the  bearer  *  dollar.  Be  rare  and  tie  bit  legs  or 
be  will  get  away." 

The  dollar  was  paid,  and  as  the-  clerk 
could  not  construe  the  note  to  mean,  any-, 
thing  else  than  to  tie  the  legs  of  the  bearer,! 
he  proceeded  to  carry  the  order  into  effect. 
Luckily  the  business  man  soon  returned 
and  released  the  jturkey  vender,  who  was  al- 
most frightened-  out  of  his  wits.  '. 
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BREBT  HISTORY  OF  GHTA1TO. 

Guano,  as  most  people  understand,  is 
imported  from  the  Pacinc — mostly  of  the 
Chincha  group,  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  {hat  government. 

Its  sale  is  made  a  monopoly,  and  the 
avails  to  a  great  extent,  go  to  pay  the  Brit- 
ish holders  of  Peruvian  Government  bonds, 
giving  them  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
hen  upon  the  profits  of  a  treasure  intrinsi- 
cally more  valuable  than  the  gold  mines  of 
California.  There  are  deposits  of  this  un- 
surpassed fertilizer,  in  some  places,  to  the 
depth  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  over 
large  extents  of  surface.  The  guano  fields 
are  generally  conceded  to  be  the  excre- 
ments of  aquatic  fowls,  which  live  and  nes- 
tle in  great  numbers  around  the  Islands. 
They  seem  designed  by  nature  to  rescue, 
at  least  in  part,  that  untold  amount  of  fer- 
tilising material  which  every  river  and 
brooklet  is  rolling  into  the  sea.  The  wash 
of  alluvial  soils,  the  floating  refuse  of  the 
field  and  forest,  and  above  all,  the  wasted 
materials  of  great  cities,  are  constantly  be- 
ing carried  by  the  tidal  currents  out  to  sea. 
These,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  go  to 
nourish,  directly  or  indirectly,  submarine 
vegetable  and  animal  life,,  which  in  turn 
goes. to  feed  the  birds,  whose  excrements  at 
pur  day  are  brpught  away  by  ship-loads  from 
the  Chincha  Islands. 

The  bird  is  a  beautifully  arranged  chem- 
ical laboratory,  fitted  unto  perform  a  sin- 
gle operation,  viz:  to  taxe  the  fish  as  food, 
burn  out  the  carbon  by  means  of  its  respi- 
ratory functions,  and  deposit  the  remainder 
in  the  shape  of  an  incomparable  fertilizer. 
But  how  many  ages  have  these  depositions 
of  seventy  feet  in  thickness  been  accumu- 
lating? 

There  are  at  the  present  day  countless 
numbers  of  the  birds  resting  upon  the  is- 
lands at  night;  but,  according  to  Baron 
Humbolt,  the  excrements  of  tne  birds  for 
the  space  of  three  centuries,  would  not  form 
aatrategem  of  over  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  By  an  easy  mathematical  cal- 
culation, it  will  be  seen,  that  at  this  rate  of 
deposition,  it  would  take  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  centuries,  or  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  years,  to 
form  the  deepest  guano  bed.  Such  a  cal- 
culation carries  us  back  well  on  towards  a 
former  geological  period,  and  proves  one, 
and  perhaps  both,  of  two  things. — first,  that 


in  past  ages  an  infinitely  greater  number 
of  these  birds  hovered  over  the  islands ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  material  world  existed  at 
a  period  long,  anterior  to  its  fitness  as  the 
abode  of  man.  The  length  of  man's  ex- 
istence is  infinitesimal,  compared  with  such 
a  cycle  of  years;  and  the  facts  recorded  on 
every  leaf  of  the  materia]  universe,  ought, 
if  it  does  sot,  to  teach  us  humility.  That 
a  little  bird,  whose  individual  existence  is 
as  nothing,  should,  in  its  united  action,  pro- 
duce the  means  of  bringing  back  to  an 
active  fertility,  whole  provinces  of  waste 
and  barren  lands,  is  one  of  a  thousand  facts 
to  show  how  comparatively  insignificant 
agencies  in  the  economy  of  nature,  produce 
momentous  results. 

BEWARE  OF  OFFIOB. 

"When  a  wild  animal  once  tastes  human 
flesh,  nothing  can  ever  after,  says  Buffon, 
dissuade  him  from  human  slaughter.  When 
a  politician  once  obtains  a  public  office,  no 
.persuasion  can  ever  induce  him  to  go  to 
Work — at  anything  but  a  nomination  for 
another  and  another,  during  the  term  of  his 
natural  existence. 

If  you  want  to  spoil  a  good  citizen  for 
ten  years,1  secure  him  a  berth  in. the  cus- 
tom-house. He  will  never  be.  socially  a 
well  man  afterward.  Send  him  to  Congress 
and  you  ruin  him  for  life.  He  may  carry 
around  placards  and  tickets  at  the  polls, 
accept  a  subordinate  situation  in  ihe  po- 
lios, or  run  errands  for  the  doorkeeper  of  a 
political  meeting-house,  but  he  will  never, 
never  have  independence  enough  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  his  morbid  appetite  for 
the  "  spoils,"  and  go  to  work  like  an  hon- 
est man  and  a  Christian. 

[Sunday  Times. 
■     ■-.»■       <»>•■>■■  -- 

WOOD.IiAWD, 

Fifteen  acres  of  wood  and  timber  land 
will  furnish  a  farmer  his  ordinary  timber  and 
wood  for  two  fires.  Ten  cords  of  wood  suf- 
fice for.  any  man  to  keep  two  fires  the  year, 
round,  provided  he  has  tight  rooms  and  good 
stoves.  We  have  kept  two  fires  since  the 
first  of  November,  in  two  large  rooms,  and 
have  not  yet  burned  three  cords  of  wood, 
and  we  can  assure  you  that  we  like  a  good 
comfortable  fire.  The  farmer  should  com- 
mence on  one  side  of  his  lot,  and  qut.  the 
wood  clean  as  bo  goes.  In  this  manper  the 
young  shoots  come  up  alike*  as  they  receive 
the  sun  alike.  Now  say  there  are  thirty 
cords  of  wood  to  an.  acre;  Jf  he  cuts  ten 
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cords  of  wood  a  year,  it  will  take  him  three 
years  to  cat  off  the  wood  of  a  single  acre, 
and  it  will  take  him  forty-five  years  to  out 
the  wood  off  from  his  lot  of  fifteen  acres. 
At  the  end  of  forty-five  years,  he  mav  go 
back  to  the  first  acre  he  cut,  and  cut  thirty 
cords  to  the  acre.  On  our  ordinary  upland, 
wood  will  grow  to  thirty  cords  to  the  acre 
in  thirty  years. 

Thirty-four  years  since,  we  recollect  of 
assisting  in  clearing  fourteen  acres  of  wood 
land,  and  getting  the  same  into  winter  rye. 
After  the  crop  of  winter  rye  was  taken,  it 
was  pastured  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
suffered  to  grow  up.  The  growth  was  white 
oak,  yellow  oak,  red  oak,  chestnut  and  ma- 
ple. Seven  years  ssnoe,  that  same  rye  jUUL 
was  cut  over,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
acre  of  it  bat  produced  thirty  cords  to  tne 
acre  t  And  this  in  twenty-seven  years  I 
[Anonymous. 

<>!»>  ■       —       « 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

It  is  said  that  in  every  instance  where  a 
person  is  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  small  postules 
make  their  appearance  sooner  or  later  on  the 
under  side  of  the  tongue,  and  generally  in 
from  six  to  nine  days.  These  postules  must 
be  opened  with  a  sharp  pointed  instrument, 
as  they  are  too  tough  to  break  of  themselves: 
and  the  matter  must  be  discharged  and  spit 
out,  or  it  will  be  re  absorbed,  whioh  reab- 
sorption  is  said  to  cause  the  paroxysms 
termed  hydrophobia.  The  above  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  communication  which  appeared 
in  the  New  Orleans  Tropic  some  years  since, 
from  the  pen  of  a  Southern  physician,  who 
says: 

"In  18821  was  called  to  visit  a  negro  wo- 
man who  had  beenlbitten  by  a  mad  dog  and 
by  pursuing  the  treatment  here  laid  down  I 
was  successful  in  oaring  her.  This  course  is 
the  same  that  was  recommended  by  Profes- 
sor Marochiti,  of  Moscow,  in  1890  and  proved 
effectual,  and  my  first  intimation  of  this  mode 
was  from  an  English  magazine  published 
forty  years  ago,  containing  a  communication 
from  a  gentleman  recently  returned  from 
Tartary,  where  mad  dogs  are  common  and 
this  method  of  treatment  usual  and  success- 
ful. 


TTPBS  OF  HARD  METAL. 

The  Middlesex.  Mass.,  Journal,  states  that 
Mr.  Samuel  Weed,  of  that  place,  has  invent- 
ed a  machine  for  making  types  out  of  copper, 
>  iron,  brass.  Ac.  Many  attempts  have  been 
before  made  to  do  the  same  thing,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  but  without  prac- 
tical success,  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
production.  A  successful  improvement  of 
this  kind  would  confer  vast  benefits  to  the 
art  of  printing.  At  present,  types  are  oast 
in  soft  metal,  and  they  soon  wear  out. 


BXFBTUfEVT  IV  FBBDING-  8HBSP. 

Last  winter,  having  a  good  assortment  and 
liberal  supply  of  roots  on  hand,  and  having 
purchased  a  flock  of  long-wooled  native 
sheep,  I  determined  on  making  an  experi- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  relative, 
or  comparative  value  of  the  several  kinds  of 
vegetables  in  wintering  these  animate.— 
Among  the  roots  there  were  the  ruta-baga 
turnip;  the  carrot  and  the  beet,  but  the  lat- 
ter was  not  used  in  consequence  of  the  ani- 
mals refusing  to  partake  of  them,  except  up- 
on the  compulsion  of  the  sharpest  hunger. — 
The  plan  adopted  was  as  follows : 

Three  sheep  were  confined  in  a  yard,  in 
which  there  was  a  close  shed  for  feeding, 
with  plenty  of  water  supplied  from  a  cistern. 
Three  more  were  placed  in  a  similar  enclo- 
sure, the  fixtures  of  whioh  were  in  every 
respect  precisely  the  same,  and  that  there 
might  be  no  discrepancy  whatever  in  the 
management  of  the  two  parcels,  even  their 
water  was  supplied  from  the  same  souroe. — 
All  the  animals  were  of  the  same  age,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  weight.  In  the  morning 
chopped  ruta-baga  was  given  to  the  sheep  in 
one  pen,  and  chopped  carrots  to  those  in  the 
other.  This  feed  was  regularly  repeated  at 
noon,  and  again  at  sundown;  the  quantity 
allowed  each  animal  being  one  peck  (by 
weight)  of  each.  Salt  and  common  house 
ashes  were  ke^t  constantly  in  both  apart- 
ments, mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  of 
the  former  to  three  of  the  latter.  Good 
olean  leaves  from  the  woods  were  scattered 
daily  over  the  shed  bottoms,  and  a  few 
handsful  of  fine  olover  hay  kept  by  them  to 
supply  the  cud. 

The  experiment  commenced  on  the  12th 
of  November,  and  was  brought  to  a  final 
close  on  the  12th  of  the  ensuing  March. — 
Both  sets  did  remarkably  well,  as  indeed 
might  be  expected  from  the  careful  and  sys- 
tematic manner  in  which  they  were  tended 
and  fed;  but  those  kept  on  carrots,  gained 
each  8  8-4  pounds  more  than  those  kept  on 
ruta-bagas.  In  April  the  six  sheep  produced 
six  lambs — fine,  healthy  ones,  which  have 
grown  to  maturity,  and  are  by  far  the  most 
valuable  animals  to  be  found  in  the  flocks  to 
whioh  they  belong.  If  the  above  is  worth 
publishing,  it  is  atyour  service. 

[Germantown  Telegraph. 

Impbovxd  Marking  Iwk. — Mix  11  parts 
(by  weight)  nitrate  of  silver,  22  of  liquid 
ammonia,  22  crystalline  carbonate  of  soda, 
50  gam  arabio,  2  of  sap  green,  and  18  of 
distilled  water.  The  linen  printed  must  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  pressed  with  a  hot 
iron  until  the  letters  no  longer  increase  in 
blackness'.  [London  Artisan. 
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ELOWDTO  BY  STEAM. 

We  find  a  report  in  the  American  Far- 
mer, of  a  committee  appointed  to  test  the 
merits  of  a  steam  plow,  invented  by  Mr. 
Obbd  Hussar,  who  is  known  to  be  one  of 
the  original  inventors  of  the  Mowing  Ma- 
chine. His  steam  plow  is  called  the  "Loco- 
motive Steam  Plowing  Machine,"  and  was 
put  in  operation  during  the  late  Fair  of  the 
Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society.  It 
was  attached  to  three  large-sized  hand 
plows,  by  log  chains,  each  plow  being  man- 
aged by  a  separate  plow  man.  The  move- 
ment was  about  equal  to  that  of  a  quick 
walking  horse,  and — the  committee  say — 

"The  ground  was  thoroughly  broken  to  a 
depth  varying  from  seven  to  fourteen  inches, 
and  an  average  width  of  fourteen  inches  to 
each  plow.  The  engine  proceeded  across 
the  entire  length  of  the  area  inside  the 
horse  track,  being  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  vards,  encountering  a  hard  road 
bed  and  several  large  stones,  without  any 
diminution  of  speed.  The  power  required 
to  perform  the  same  amount  of  labor  was 
estimated  by  the  plowmen  at  that  of  six- 
teen horsec.  It  was  followed  by  a  dense 
crowd  of  spectators,  who  were  attracted 
from  all  parts  of  the  grounds  to  witness  so 
novel  and  interesting  an  exhibition.  Three 
cheera  which  made  the  welkin  ring  pro- 
claimed the  triumph  of  this  noble  effort  of 
genius.  The  crowd  were  then  requested  to 
retire  sufficiently  to  allow  the  committee  to 
view  the  operation,  when  the  engine  was 
turned  short  round  and  plowed  back  to  the 
place  of  beginning;  a  right  hand  plow  was 
then  substituted  for  the  left  hand  one,  and 
the  engine  traversed  the  ground  a  third 
time,  passing  close  along  the  edge  of  the 
ground  previously  plowed.  It  is  proper  to 
remark  that  the  engine  was  exhibited  by 
the  inventor  merely  to  show  the  power  of 
draught  and  the  facility  of  backing  and 
turning  in  any  direction.  The  ground  had 
been  much  trampled  during  the  exhibition, 
and  at  one  end  there  was  a  considerable 
ascent  The  plows  were  all  so  far  apart 
that  each  one  had  to  break  a  separate  fur- 
row." 

The  committee  express,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms,  their  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  this  first  successful  at-* 
tempt  to  construct  a  steam  plowing  engine, 
and  regard  it  as  the  first  step  in  a  great  rev- 
olution in  prairie  farming.    Mr.  Husskt  is 


an  ingenious  man,  and  has  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  his  useful  life  to  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture.  We  hope  that  his 
efforts  will  be  fully  appreciated,  and  that  he 
will  reap  that  pecuniary  reward  which  is 
eminently  his  due. 

IOE  HOUSES. 

There  are  few  farms,  of  any  size,  but 
which  will  afford  facilities  for  gathering  a 
crop  of  ice  during  the  winter;  or,  perhaps 
more  properly  speaking,  where  the  occu- 
pants of  which  cannot  obtain  in  the  vicini- 
ty sufficient  to  fill  a  good  sized  ice-house. 
There  are  also  few  structures  about  a  farm, 
that  will  prove  more  valuable  to  a  farmer, 
as  a  matter  of  interest,  and  to  hie  family  as 
a  matter  of  luxury,  than  an  abundance  of 
ice  in  the  warm  season.  A  house  will  cost, 
when  its  real  yalue  is  considered,  a  very 
trifling  amount,  as  it  can  be  constructed 
mostly  by  the  labor  connected  with  the 
farm,  with  the  help  of  a  carpenter;  and  the 
filling  of  it  is  done  at  a  season  when  the 
duties  of  the  farm  are  light  All  ice- 
houses, and  especially  small  ones,  are  better 
constructed  under  ground.  There  should 
be  a  wooden  frame-work,  with  double 
boarding  all  round,  and  with  a  space  of 
some  six  or  eight  inches  between,  filled  with 
tan,  or  cut  straw  well  packed  in;  there 
should  also  be  a  double  roof,  admitting  the 
free  circulation  of  air  between  them,  as  well 
as  a  double  door.  Clean  straw  should  be 
put  in  the  bottom  and  along  the  sides, 
when  filling  it  with  ice.  The  ice  would 
keep  much  better  if  sawed  in  blocks  of  one 
size  and  packed  as  brick*  are  piled.  None 
but  pure  solid  ice  should  be  taken,  if  it  can 
be  obtained;  and  the  lower  the  tempera- 
ture is  when  cut,  the  longer  the  ice  wilt 
keep.  Even  as  a  family  comfort,  no  far- 
mer should  be  without  an  ice-house,  and 
once  having  it,  h  e  would  find  it  indispensable.. 
<»>> 

Origin  of  Railroads. — Railroads,  or 
roads  laid  with  bars  for  the  passage  of  coal 
wagons,  were  used  in  England  as  early  as 
1650.  The  first  rails  were  of  wood;  in 
1760  they  were  shod  with  iron..  Cast  iron 
rails  were  in  1765,  and  wrought  iron  rails 
in  1805.  In  1804,  the  first  engine  to  run 
upon  a  railroad  was  made  by  Richard 
Trenthick,  of  England.  In  1811,  Blenk- 
inosp,  of  England,  applied  a  rack  rail  along 
the  track,  and  worked  the  engine  by  a  spar 
wheel  gearing  into  the  rack* 
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FAST  XOTfW  O  MEW, 

We  have  mediated  much  upon  this  sin- 
gulat  class  of  bur  fcUow-ertatures.  Their 
creed  k,  that  it  fe  a  sign  of  s«|»rK>r  under- 
standing for  a  ma*  to  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self,  Hence,  though  they  ate  bad  enough 
in  reality,  they  affect  to  be  a  great  deal 
worse  than  they  are.  They  assume  rices 
though  they  tare  them  not,  and  toil  after 
wickedness  as  philosophers'  toil  after  truth. 
What  throes  of  anguish  they  endure  ro 
childhood  in  learning  to  smoke!  With 
what  fortitude  they  beat  up  against  the 
nausea  of  early  drink!  What  pams  they 
take  hi  acquiring  the  slang  of  their  set! 
How  laboriously  they  try  experiments  m 
disfiguring  their  persons  until  they  have 
attained  die  precisenigliness  of  costume  de- 
manded by  the  public  opinion  of  the  body 
to  which  they  belong!  How  freely  they 
waste  in  the  evening  what  they  have  work- 
ed aft  day  to  earn !  How  resolutely  they 
deny  themselves  every  rational  gratification 
in  order  to  procure  irrational !  With  what 
a  finei  nonchalance  they  sacrifice  all  their 
future  possibilities  of  well-doing  and  well- 
being  I  All  because  they  think  it  is  some- 
thing great  to  be  a  perfect  fool. 

And  yet  we  have  some  charit/  for  these 
deluded  creatures.  It  was  not  altogether 
their  fault  that  the£  adopted  a  faith  so  ex- 
traordinary. Rowdies,  we  hare  observed, 
abound  most  where  those  sects  have  most 
power  that  forbid  or  discourage  innocent 
pleasures.  All  the  sons  of  George  III. 
were  fast  young  men ;  for  George  III.  was 
a  narrow-minded  bigot,  a  bigot  of  routine, 
who  made  his  palace  the  abode  of  dullness 
and  tedium,  and  who  kept  his  children  in 
an  unnatural  condition  of  restraint  It  is 
notorious,  als6,  that  the  sons  ef  clergymen 
are  apt  to  be  of  the  fast  species.  And 
there  is  a  City,  not  for  off,  which  is  cele- 
brated for  two  things— quakerism  and  row- 
dyism. In  Germany,  where  there  are  no 
bigots,  there  are  no  fast  young  men.  In 
France,  we  believe,  there  are  few.  In 
American  families,  where  the  sportive  im- 
pulses of  boyhood  are  allowed  free  scope  as 
long  as  they  are  indulged  innocently,  and 
where  the  young  are  not  nauseated  with 
moral  instruction  and  religious  observances, 
and  where  the  youthful  mind  is  awakened 
and  fed  with  nutriment  suitable  to  it,  where 
genial  books  are  on  the  table — in  such  fam- 
ilies fast  young  men  are  not  produced. 


Where  we  see"  a  man  who  makes  ft  a  sin  to 
dance  or  to  take,  a  walk  on  Sunday,  we  see 
a  man  whose  children  are  almost  sure  to 
wring  his  heart  by  their  dissipation  and  dis- 
obedience. Bowdyism,  we  maintain,  is 
something  unnatural.  It  is  tie  recoil  from 
sanctimony.  If  there  were  no  mock  saints, 
there  Were  no  mock;  route.  Bigotry  and 
rowdyism  are  inseparable,  for  the  latter  is — 
to  adopt  a  mathematical  term — the  comple- 
ment of  the  former. 

Enow  this,  0  teachers  of  youth,  that  if 
you  persuade  a  boy  that  a  certain  innocent 
act  is  wrong,  and  that  boy  goes  and  does  the 
act  so  stigmatized,  he  is  as  much  demoral- 
ized as  though  the  act  were  really  wrongs 
and  every  time  he  does  it,  he  sinks  in  the 
mhral  scale,  and  prepares  himself  to  do  the 
worst  acts.  That  is  the  process  by  which 
our  fast  young  men  are  made. 

To  these  remarks  we  will  add  a  little  per- 
sonal experience.  The  writer  of  these  par- 
agraphs passed  the  greater  part  of  his  youth 
at  a  grimly  sanctimonious  boarding-school. 
It  was  avowedly  a  seetarian  institution,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  inculcate  sectarian 
doctrines.  There  were  long  prayers  and 
Bible-readings  three  times  a  day.  On  Sun- 
days, the  pupils  went  to  church  twice,  had 
severe  drilling  in  catechism,  Bible,  and  mor- 
al philosophy,  and  in  the  evening  a  long 
prayer  from  the  principal  of  the  school.  On 
roast  and  fast  days,  there  was  extra  church 

O,  and  additional  prayers  at  home.  On 
&y8  all  play  was  prohibited,  and  no 
books  were  allowed  to  be  read  except  such 
as  no  boy  will  read  voluntarily.  The  teach- 
ers, who  worked  this  system,  were  well- 
meaning  enough,  though  excessively  stupid 
— partly  from  nature,  and  chiefly  from  col- 
lege. Well — what  moral  results  were  pro- 
duced I 

We  solemnly  aver,  that  in  no  communi- 
ty of  which  we  have  since  had  any  knowl- 
edge was  there  so  low  a  moral  tone,  so 
much  outrageous  wickedness,  so  little  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  such  habitual  nasti- 
ness  of  conversation,  such  a  proclivity  for  all 
that  is  vulgar,  hateful,  suicidal,  such  egre- 
gious conceit  and  gross  irreverence  as  in  that 
religious  boarding-school  In  two  days  we 
learned  more  evu  in  that  school  than  in  all 
our  previous  life.  The  subject  of  conver- 
sation was  one  which  cannot  here  be  named* 
The  vilest  books  were  secretly  circulated. 
The  constant  source  of  amusement  was  to 
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burlesque  the  minister  and  the  individual 
who  read  prayers.  .To  steal  the  produce  of 
the  neighboring  farmers — poor,  hard-work- 
ing men,  most  of  them — was  accounted  a 
great  glory.  No  man's  fruit,  within  five 
miles  of  that  religious  institution,  was  safe. 
Every  boy  above  the  age  of  fourteeiysmoked 
— not  because  he  liked  it,  but  because  it 
was  against  the  rules,  and  required  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  escape  detection.  The 
delight  of  the  older  boys  was  to  go  far  into 
the  woods,  make  a  fire,  cook  a  stolen  goose, 
concoct  a  gallon  of  whiskey  punch,  drink 
four  glasses  each,  have  a  great  debauch 
generally,  and  get  home  without  showing  it. 
Nearly  every  one  of  those  boys,  when  he 
left  school  and  went  home  to  New  York  to 
live,  became  a  very  fast  young  man.  The 
letters  written  back  to  their  late  companions 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  recital  of  low 
adventures  in  the  places  where  no  decent 
young  man  would  boast  of  having  been. 
The  few  who  escaped  from  the  contagious 
vileness  of  this  school  not  wholly  debased, 
were  those  who  had  a  passion  for  reading, 
and  who  became  sincerely  interested  in  their 
studies. 

Is  our  experience  peculiar  f  Not  at  all. 
We  have  made  inquiries  on  that  point. 
We  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  school  in 
this  land,  conducted  on  what  we  may  call 
sanctimonious  principles,  in  which  the  tone 
dF  moral  feeling,  and  moral  conduct,  too,  is 
not  wretchedly  low — in  wh  ch  it  is  not 
thought  to  be  something  great  to  be  dissi- 
pated, to  despise  authority,  and  to  insult 
superiors.  Hundreds  of  our  readers  know 
that  what  we  are  saying  on  this  subject  is 
true,  though,  perhaps,  they  may  not  all 
like  to  have  it  said.  Every  one  has  his 
tale  to  tell  of  college'tr icks,  but  it  occurs  to 
few  that  the  prevalence  of  those  tricks  ar- 
gues in  the  students  who  perform  them  a 
most  pit'able  poverty  of  mind,  as  well  as  a 
low  and  vulgar  tone  of  feeling. 

But  we  have  wandered  somewhat  from 
our  original  purpose,  which  was  merely  to 
remind  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
training  of  boys,  that  long-faced  sanctimony 
and  hare-faced  rowdyism  have  the  closest 
possible  relationship — that  of  Cause  and 
Effect  [Life  Illustrated. 

4 ♦•♦ » 

FORE  AIR. 

In  about  two  and  a  half  minutes,  all  the 
blood  contained  in  the  human  system, 
amounting  to  nearly  three  gallons,  traverses 


the  respiratory  surface.  Every  one,  then, 
who  breathes  an  impure  atmosphere  two 
and  a  half  minutes,  has  every  particle  of 
his  blood  acted  upon  by  the  vitiating  air. 
Every  particle  has  become  less  vital,  less  ca- 
pable oi  repairing  strictures,  or  of  carrying 
on  functions;  and  the  longer  such  air  is 
respired,  the  more  impure  does  it  become, 
and  the  blood   necessarily  becomes  more 

corrupt. 



THE  DO-AS- YOU-UKE  PRINCIPLE. 

The  Independent,  in  an  article  on  the 
physical  degeneracy  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, has  the  following  true  and  important 
remark : 

"The  childs  will  governs  too  much.  If 
they  do  not  choose  to  go  to  bed,  they  sit  up ; 
if  they  choose  certain  articles  of  food  they 
must  have  them — parents  forgetting  that 
instinct  is  no  safe  guide  in  a  child,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  an  animal.  So  we  see 
them  with  their  delicate  organization,  keep- 
ing late  hours,  when  they  should  go  to  bed 
with  the  birds ;  sleeping  often  in  warm  and 
lighted  rooms,  when  the  sleeping  room 
should  be  cool  and  dark ;  and  eating  hot 
bread  and  cakes,  sweetmeats  cake  meat, 
and  vegetables,  pastry  and  puddings ;  drink- 
ing tea  and  co&e,  to  the  infinite  detriment 
of  stomach  and  nerves.  The  injury  thus 
early  done  can  never  be  repaired ;  as  a  ma- 
chine imperfectly  constructed  in  the  begin- 
ning can  never  be  made  to  run  faultlessly." 

This  is  the  secret.  Parents  should  know 
that  instinct  is  no  safe  guide  to  a  child" 
particularly  when  a  child  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  poisonous'  delicacies.  To  ask 
a  child,  seated  at  a  modern  table,  what  it 
will  have,  and  to  give  it  what  it  asks  for 
merely  because  it  ask6  for  it,  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice.  But  it  is  as  cruel  as  it  is 
common.     Have  mercy  upon  the  children ! 

4  m  •  »  »      

KEEP  TO  THE  RIGHT ! 

"Served  him  right,"  said .  the  Jury — in 
other  words,  verdict  for  the  Defendant — 
and  so  it  did.  The  Law  o*  the  Road  says, 
"Keep  to  the  Right I"  He  did  not  do  it- 
So  his  near  fore  wheel  ran  crash !  into  the 
massive  tire  of  a  heavy  freight  wagon,  and 
flew  into  splinters.  The  fiery  horse6  sprang 
as  if  a  demon  lashed  them ;  his  best  strength 
his  best  skill,  could  neither  turn  nor  guide 
the  mad  creatures;  and  the  trim  slender 
carriage,  shattered  and  sideling,  slinging  for 
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a  moment  hither  and  yon  across  the  street 
beyond  the  flying  beasts;  then,  as  they 
swerved  from  a  tree,  whirled,  as  one  kicks 
over  a  basket,  npsido  down,  a  splintery  tan- 
gle of  sticks  and  springs  into  the  ditch. — 
Away  went  the  fleet  beasts;  plunged  head- 
long over  the  wharf  at  the  far  end  of  the 
street;  one  was  drowned,  and  one  hauled 
out,  strangled  and  almost  dead,  scared, 
wounded,  lamed  and  worthless.  The  fool- 
ish owner  was  pitched  into  an  area,  and 
picked  out  over  the  iron  railing  with  a  great 
cut  over  his  ear,  his  nose  broken,  his  shoul- 
der dislocated,  and  a  tremenduous  contu- 
sion on  his  side. 

PROFIT  AND  LOGS,  THSKEFOUB.  Dr. 

To  ftne  carriage  $200  11O 

•*  Two  horses  800  00 

44  Time  spent  In  bed,  six  wooks  (say  for  a  junior 

partner)  300  00 

H  Beauty  Wist  (1  cut,  1  smash,  1  dislocation,  1  bmhe) 

estimate.  100  00 

*  Doctor's  Ml!  100  00 

M  Wrath;  disgust;  loss  of  self  respect;  other 

mental  miffertnac  100  00 

14  Same  items  consequent  on  losing  lawsuit  100  00 

•*  Lawyer's  fees  in  same  (two  years  in  court)       800  00 


Total  $1,500  00 

Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars,  dead  loss;  just 
because  ho  didn't  Keep  to  the  Right! — 
And  per  contra  whatever,  unless  for  money 
caused  to  ho  spent  by  the*  triumphant, 
whose  very  triumph  would  almost  remune- 
rate him. 

Yes;  and  if  that  impudent  looking,  tight 
pantaloon  wraring,  invisible  legged,  little 
dandy  h?nl  r.ept  to  the  Right, '"the  burly 
athlete  of  a  i.  How  who  jn>t  parsed  wolu'l 
not  have   twirled  him  round  so  pt\ivo!;ing!y 


wit. I  OJ«* 
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And  th  tc\s  ali 
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mock  of  l 
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ilio  Pa'.h  of  Lift- 
'..re.  K> p  to 


lit 

a\d  in  y\<i 

:i  R"t  up  in  »:n  virv-o;. »=»!< 
line,  ;,i  i'li-  vMiifl  town  with  Brown,  and  un- 
dertook to  nn* Brown  orf.  II"  look  pains 
to  i.r  i  iv.-il  h::n;  f -.light  against  him  with 
adverting  light  artillery,  and  the  sapping 
and  mining  process  of  spreading  reports 
and  stories.  Beforo  he  knew  it  he  was  up- 
set in  a  ditch.  He  overtraded,  in  his  furi- 
ous zeal,  couldn't  meet  his  notes,  "burst 
up,"  and  is  now  a  salesman  in  the  very 
store  he  onco  owned,  and  labors  in  the 
shadow   of  a  judgment  obtained   against  [ 


him  for  slander,  and  kept  hanging  over  him 
by  tho  vindictive  Brown,  who  wickedly 
swears  that  poor  Greeti  hasn't  seen  the  last 
of  it  yet.  Green  had  better  have  Kept  to 
tho  Right ! 

So  had  young  Wirgle.  He  had  an  over- 
weening idea  of  his  personal  attractions  and 
conversational  and  intellectual  powers. — 
And  like  most  conceited  men — and  mon- 
keys— and  Oliver  Goldsmith — he  could  not 
bear  to  see  any  body  do  anything  without 
trying  to  do  it  himself.  Therefore,  when 
he  found  that  Thomas  Strong  was  engaged 
to  that  pretty  little  Flora  Henning,  he 
forthwith  undertook  to  "cut  out  the 
said  Strong;  who,  being  well  named,  and 
finding  what  the  little  man  meant,  actually 
pulled  his  nose  before  Flora's  face  when  ho 
found  him  in  her  parlor  one  evening,  and 
hustled  him  in  a  very  indecorous  manner 
forth  from  tho  dwelling. 

People  who  will  run  on  tho  wrong  side 
of  the  road  catch  abundance  of  thumps  and 
little  pity.  You  will  be  sure  not  to  be  in 
tho  wroug  if  you  Keep  in  the  Right. 


U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  or  the  Uni- 
ted States  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wed uesd ay,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1854. 

Business  of  importance  will  come  beforo 
tho  meeting.  .Reports  from  its  odicers  will 
bo  submitted,  and  a  new  election  be  made, 
in  which  it  is  desirable  that  cv  ry  Slato 
and  Territory  should  lr»  reyre.vnb  d. 

Lecturer  Mid  inf/»rn  ling  dNcirsions  are 
•vcpeeted  on  sal  j'vt«  p"r::iinr<g  to  1b"  ob- 
jvt*  of  the  a  <v:a!ion,  by  ^.tingu'-hed 
e:  'ntifie  and  pr  .-tical  a  riv-ulln: '; 
irm!>ael;-  :v?  of  1.°')"),  c^ifd.i'n; 
e.^..t  of\ii  *  !  w  e.\Ybi\  -a  at  Jx.j 
lie  <\:<i  i halted  to  mi  \\nv  -::1  v.  a>-ar 

Th'»  various  Agric.ltv.r.d  Sorties  of  tho 
country  are  iom>  r'.fullv  Mm:  sn  d  to  send 
delegate*  f>  this  meeting;  and  all  gmtle- 
men  who  are  mt^r  v<ted  in  the  welfare  of 
American  Agriculture,  who  would  promote 
a  more  cordial  spirit  of  intercourse  between 
the  different  sections  of  our  land,  and  who 
would  elevate  this  most  important  pursuit 
to  a  position  of  greater  usefulness  and  hon- 
or, arc  also  invited  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion. 

a  ash  all  P.  Wilder,  President. 
W.  S.  Kino,  Secretary. 


t.s.  Tho 
i  fell  ae- 
t  »i,  will 

M>re.-u)t. 
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MECHANICAL. 


STODDABD'S  CORK  PLANTER. 


The  annexed  cat,  gives  an  ex- 
ternal view  of  Stoddard's  Pa- 
tent Hand  Corn  Planter,  which 
received  the  first  premium  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  last  fall- 
Its  superiority  over  Randall  and 
Jones9,  and  all  other  hand  corn 
planters,  arises  from  its  distrib- 
uting the  kernels  perfectly  in 
each  hiU,instead  of  rattling  them 
in,  all  in  a  pile.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, great  advantages  in 
this  distribution,  as  the  kernel 
I  will  germinate  quicker,  and  bet- 
ter, besides  being  much  less  likely  to  be  found 
by  worms,  or  other  destroyers,  when  scat- 
tered in  the  ground.  The  final  growth  is 
also  more  natural,  and  vigorous,  when  each 
seed  has  a  separate  bed  of  its  own.  It  even 
excels  hand  planting,  in  equality  of  distribu- 
tion«  as  well  as  uniformity  of  depth. 

Oue  of  these  implements  with  six  tubes, 
by  a  simple  mechanical  operation,  places  six 
kernels  in  each  hill,  and  these  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart,  and  at  an  equal  depth  through- 
out tlio  field. 

It  is  used  by  a  person  planting,  the  same 
as  if  ho  were  walking  through  the  field,  with 
a  walking  cane;  it  making  the  holes,  when 
set  do'.vn,  and  covenug  the  seed  when  rai-od. 
An  active  man  is  s.Jd  to  easily  pi -n t  fi\>m 
six  to  ton  acres  per  d  ly.  Tim*  the  price  of 
the  nr.  -hine  is  i.iv-A  in  a  hh;;!"5  day,  over 
hand  ^anti:^  and  if  properly  talc en  ea re  of, 
it  will  '  :t  a  lif  l,\:i\o.  All  sueh  muchinc)-? 
chcip  ;:  "he  expcv.e  of  finning,  thereby  en- 
richii.  -  tiie  firmer. 

JAPAN  COTTON. 


Samples  of  Japan  cotton  •  recently  re- 
ceived in  New  York,  have  a  fine  color,  and 
the  fibre  has  a  greater  number  of  barbs  so 
that  it  will  draw  with  proper  handling  itno 
a  very  fine  tliread.  It  has  apparent  ly  a 
great  many  natural  crooks  in  each  fibre, 
("this  appearance  may  bo  given  to  it  in 
dressing,)  which  renders  it  ea?icr  to  spin, 
and  makes  a  bat  of  it  very  elastic.  From 
this  cau>e,  and  a  natural  harshness,  owing 
to  the  number  of  barbs  in  the  fibre,  it  feels 
to  the  touch  very  much  like  wool. 


A  MACHINE  FOB  CUTTING  WOOD. 

Frederick  Field,  of  Michigan,  has  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  wood-cutting  machine 
which  promises  to  bo  very  profitable,  es- 
pecially where  the  wood  is  required  to  be 
very  short,  as  for  railroads  grates,  and 
stoves.  The  cutting  apparatus  is  a  double 
circular  saw,  balanced  on  a  central  pivot,  so 
that  one  person,  with  one  hand,  can  cause 
it  to  cut  a  log  which  has  been  rolled  on  to 
a  slide,  into  wood  of  any  desired  length, 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  Its  immense 
labor  saving  capacity  over  the  axe  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  has  cut  a  cord 
of  wood  from  the  log  in  ten  minutes,  and 
with  help  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  constant 
operation,  with  an  engine  of  ten  or  twelve 
horse  power,  will  cut  fifty  or  more  cords  of 
wood  per  day. 

A  machine,  and  the  only  one  yet  built, 
is  now  iu  operation  near  Three  Oaks,  Mich- 
igan, in  cutting  wood  for  the  Central  Rail- 
road. The  parties  interested  are  desirous 
of  disposing  of  an  interest  in  the  entire  pat- 
ent, or  of  selling  the^  right  fcr  one  or  two 
of  the  States,  on  such  terms  as  will  insure  the 
purchaser  a  good  operation.  They  are  wil- 
ling to  guarantee  to  any  capitalist  or  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  wood  business  all  the 
success  they  claim  for  the  invention.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  of  Fow- 
ler &  Wells,  New  York.    . 

IMPROVED  WASHING  MACHTNTL  . 


P.  J.  Bailey,  Elk  Grovrt,  "Wis,,  has  in- 
v.  nto.l  an  h.iyrovui  waxliiuy  :).:r:U(  ic  and 
taken  m  *a<invs  to  *ecur«  a  {..win,  i'»r  it. — 
IlissvminrU'  well  iv\w<  »d  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  el  uh<M  are  1  .id  \i\>>\\  a  finlnl 
i»lntf.>rm,  whieh  is  phuvd  lnriz  >nt-:I!y  in  a 
r'ght  box  or  var,  <vul  a  lar^  r«»U«T,  a  ho 
having  a  Anted  surface  similar  to  the  vre  h 
b  v<i\\\<  in  e  nnn.on  u  "\  is  hung  in  a  s;>rt  of 
liglit  frame.  Of  this  frame  the  operator 
lays  hold,  pushing  it  back  and  forth,  turn- 
ing the  clothes  at  intervals  as  the  roller  par- 
ses over  them  till  they  are  completely  puri- 
fied. The  power  required  to  operate  it  is 
not  great,  and  a  large  house  dog,  or  per- 
haps better,  a  small  windmill,  would  work 
one  of  them  very  well.  We  welcome  all 
efforts  in  this  line  as  tending  to  relieve  the 
large  amount  of  household  drudgery;  +his 
branch  in  particular  being  rendered  all  the 
more  unwelcome  by  its  periodic  occult  u:  ice, 
monotony,  and  fatiguo* 
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WHAT  PEOPLE  DBOT. 

A  very  large  portion  of  liquid  is  needed  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  human  frame,  so 
that,  besides  the  liquid  contained  in  or  min- 
gled with  our  articles  of  diet,  we  find  drink** 
prepared  from  vegetable  substances  in  use  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  These  drinks, 
though  not  devoid  of  usefulness,  belong  ra- 
ther to  the  luxuries  than  to  the  necessities  of 
life ;  they  consist  of  infused  beverages,  which 
are  drunk  hot,  and  fermented  liquors,  which 
are  usually  taken  cold.  The  love  of  such 
warm  drink  prevails  almost  universally,  in 
tropical  equally  as  in  arctic  regions ;  so  that 
the  practice  evidently  meets  some  universal' 
want  of  our  poor  human  nature.  In  Central 
America  the  Indian  of  native  blood,  and  the 
Creole  of  mixed  European  race,  indulge  in 
their  ancient  chocolate.  In  Southern  Amer- 
ica the  tea  of  Paraguay  is  an  almost  univer- 
sal beverage.  The  native  North  American 
tribes  have  their  Appalachian  tea,  their  Os- 
wego tea,  their  Labrador  tea,  and  many  oth-r 
ers.  From  Florida  to  Georgia  in  the  United 
States,  and  over  all  the  West  India  Islands, 
the  naturalized  European  races  sip  their  fa- 
vorite coffee ;  while  over  the  Northern  States 
of  the  Union,  and  the  British'  provinces,  the 
tea  of  China  is  in  constant  and  daily  use, — 
All  Europe,  too,  has-  chosen  its  prevailing 
beverage.  Spain  and  Italy  delight  in  choco- 
late; France  and  Germany,  Sweden  and 
Turkey,  in  coffee ;  Russia,  Holland  and  Eng- 
land in  tea ;  while  poor  Ireland  makes  a 
warm  drink  from  the  husks  of  the  cocoa,  the 
refuse  of  the  chocolate  mills  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  All  Asia  feels  the  same  want,  and  in 
different  ways  has  long  gratified  it.  Coffee, 
indigenous  in  Arabia  or  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries, has  followed  the  banner  of  the  Prophet 
wherever  his  false  faith  has  triumphed.  Tea, 
a  native  of  China,  has  spread  spontaneously 
over  the  hill-country  of  the  Himalayas,  the 
table-lands  of  Tartary  and  Thibet,  and  the 
plains  of  Siberia — has  climbed  the  Altais, 
overspread  all  Russia,  and  is  equally  despotic 
in  Moscow  as  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  Sumatra 
the  coffee-leaf  yields  the  favorite  tea  of  the 
dark  skinned  population,  while  central  Afri- 
ca boasts  of  the  Abyssinian  chaat  as  the  in- 
digenous warm  drink  of  its  Ethiopian  peoples. 
Every  where,  un-intoxicating  and  non-nar- 
cotic beverages  are  in  general  use — among 
tribes  of  every  color,  beneath  every  sun,  and 
in  every  condition  of  life.  The  tea  of  China 
forms  the  daily  drink  of  a  larger  number  of 
men  than  all  the  rest  of  these  beverages  put 
together.  [Edinburgh  Review. 

<•!>» 

Good  Advioe. — The  learned  and  pious 
Bishop  Horner  says;  "Only  take  a  nespaper 
and  consider  it  well,  pay  for  it,  and  it  will 
ratrnot  thee." 


LIFE  AT  WEST  POUffT. 

The  cadets  sleep  in  the  barracks,  in  a  room 
with  one  other ;  at  half-past  five  in  the  win- 
ter the  reveille  awakens  him ;  he  immediately 
arises,  doubles  up  his  blanket  ana  mattress, 
and  places  them  on  the  head  of  his  iron  bed- 
stead ;  he  studies  until  seven  o'clock ;  at  that 
hour  the  drum  beats  for  breakfast,  and  the 
cadets  fall  into  rank  and  proceed  to  the  mess 
hall.  Twenty  minutes  is  the  usual  time  spent 
at  breakfast.  Guard-mounting  takes  place  at 
half  past  seven,  and  twenty-four  men  are 
placed  on  guard  every  day.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  bugle  again  sounds,  and  recitations  com- 
mence. At  one  o'clock  the  bugle  again 
sounds,  the  professors  dismiss  their  respective 
stations,  the  cadets  form  ranks  opposite  the 
barracks,  and  march  to  dinner.  Between 
eleven  and  one  a  part  of  the  cadets  are  oc- 
cupied in  riding,  and  others  in  fencing,  daily. 
After  dinner,  they  have  until  two  o'clock  for 
recreation,  and  from  two  to  four  they  are  oc- 
cupied in  recitations.  At  four  o'clock  the 
bugle  sounds,  and  they  go  either  to  battalliou 
or  light  artillery  drill. 

This  exercise  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half. — 
After  that,  they  devote  the  same  time  to 
recreation  until  parade,  which  takes  place  at 
sunset.  After  parade,  they  form  into  rank  in 
front  of  the  barracks,  and.  the  names  of  the 
delinquents  are  read  by  an  officer  of  the  ca- 
dets. Supper  comes  next ;  and,  after  supper, 
recreation  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  bugle 
sounds  to  call  to  quarters,  and  every  cadet 
must  be  found  in  his  room,  within  a  few  min- 
utes, at  study,  and  must  remain  there  thus 
employed  until  half-past  nine.  At  half-past 
nine  the  bugle  sounds — this  is  called  tattoo ; 
and  at  ten  the  drum  taps,  and  at  ten  every 
cadet  must  be  in  bed,  having  his  light  extin- 
guished, and  must  remain  there  till  morning. 
If,  during  the  night,  the  cadet  is  found  to  be 
absent  from  his  room  more  than  thirty  min- 
utes, and  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  himself,  charges  are  preferred  against  him, 
and  he  is  courtmartialed. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco 
is  strongly  repudiated;  so  are  playing  at 
chess,  wearing  whiskers,  and  a  great  many 
other  things.  The  punishments  to  which  the 
cadets  are  liable,  are  privation  of  recreation, 
&c.,  extra  hours  of  duty,  reprimands,  arrests, 
confinement  to  his  room  or  tent ;  confine- 
ment in  prison,  confinement  in  dark  prison, 
dismission  with  the  privilege  of  resigning, 
and  public  dismission. 

The  Erie  Canal  Enlargement  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  of  capacity  sufficient  to  admit 
the  use  of  steam  propellers  of  limited  size, 
and  we  shall  then  be  permitted  to  test  the 
comparative  economy  of  horse  and  steam 
power  in  propelling  canal  boats. 


Go    t 
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OUR  REOBIPB  FOR  OUBHTO  MEAT. 

Those  who  will  adopt  oar  method  of  cur- 
ing pork  and  beef,  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy 
as  fine  hams,  tongues,  dried  beef  and  rounds, 
as  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russians  can  com- 
mand, always  providing  that  the  meat  cured 
is  of  the  best  quality.    It  is  this: 

To  one  gallon  of  water, 

Take  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt, 

Half  lb.  of  sugar, 

Half  oz.  of  saltpeter, 

Half  oz.  of  potash. 
In  this  ratio  the  pickle  to  be  increased  to 
any  quantity  desired.  Let  these  be  boiled 
together,  until  all  the  dirt  from  the  su- 
:gar,  (which  will  not  be  a  little,)  rises  to  the 
top  and  is  skimmed  off.  Then  throw  it  in- 
to a  tub  to  cool,  and  when  cool,  pour  it  over 
your  beef  or  pork,  to  remain  the  usual  time, 
say  four  or  nve  weeks.  -The  meat  must  be 
"well  covered  with  pickle,  and  should  not  be 
put  down  for  at  least  two  days  ofter  killing, 
during  which  time  it  should  be  slightly 
sprinkled  with  powdered  saltpeter. 

Several  of  our  friends  have  omitted  the 
boiling  of  the  pickle,  and  found  it  to  answer 
equally  well.  It  will  not,  however,  answer 
quite  so  well.  By  boiling  the  pickle,  it  is 
purified — for  the  amount  of  dirt  which  is 
thrown  off  by  the  operation,  from  the  salt 
and  sugar,  would  surprise  one  not  acquainted 
with  the  fact. 

4<M» 

To  Ksbp  Apples. — The  most  effectual 
method  of  preserving  both  apples  and  pears 
with  which,  of  course,  I  recommended  in 
preference  to  all  others,  is  the  following: 

Having  selected  the  best  fruit,  wipe  it 
perfectly  clean  and  dry  with  a  fine  cloth ; 
then  take  a  jar  of  suitable  size,  the  inside  of 
which  is  thoroughly  coated  with  cement, 
and  liaving  placed  a  layer  of  fine  sand,  per- 
fectly dry,  at  the  bottom,  place  thereon  a 
layer  of  fruit,  apples  or  pears,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  then  a  layer  of  sand ;  and  in 
this  way  proceed  till  the  vessel  is  full. — 
Over  the  upper  layer  of  fruit  a  thick  stra- 
tum of  sand  may  be  spread  and  lightly 
pressed  down  with  the  hands.  In  this  man- 
ner choice  fruit,  perfectly  ripe,  may  be  kept 
for  almost  any  length  of  time,  if  the  jar  be 
placed  in  a  situation  free  frotn  moisture. 
[  lournal  of  Health. 

■  «♦•■•» 

A  Good  Rat  Trap  may  be  made  by  fil- 
ling a  smooth  kettle  to  witbin  *ix  inches  of 
the  top  with  water,  and  covering  the  sur- 
face with  chaff.  The  first  chap  who  gets 
in  makes  an  outcry  because  he  cannot  get 
out,  and  the  rest  coming  to  see  what  the 
matter  is,  share  his  fate.  ' 


How  to  Starch  Shirts. — Those  ladies 
who  wish  to  see  their  "lords''  wearing  nice 
glossy  shirt  bosoms,  will  do  well  to  observe 
the  following  recipe:  "Take  two  ounces 
white  gum  arabic,  powder  it  in  a  pitcher 
and  pour  on  a  pint  or  more  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  strength  yon  desire, 
and  then  having  covered  it,  let  sit  all  night. 
In  the  morning  filter  it  carefully  from  its 
dregs  into  a  clean  bottle,  cork  it'  and  keep 
it  for  use.  A  table-spoonful  of  gum  water 
stirred  into  a  pint  of  starch  made  the  usual 
way  will  give  to  either  white  or  printed 
shirts  a  look  of  newness  that  nothing  else 
can  restore  to  them  after  washing." 

Ink  Spots  may  be  removed  from  linen 
by  dropping  melted  tallow  on  them,  and 
then  washing. 

Oiling  Latches  and  Hinges. — Every 
person  who  lives  in  a  house,  should  spend 
fifteen  minutes  once  every  month  in  going 
over  eyery  part  with  a  teaspoonful  of  oil 
and  a  feather,  and  give  all  the  hinges,  locks 
and  latches  a  touch.  It  will  save  an  in- 
credible amount  of  scraping,  banging,  jar- 
ring, squeaking,  harsh  grating,  dismal  creak- 
ing, and  other  divers  and  several  noises, 
which  result  from  the  want  of  a  little  oil. 

Preserving  Cabbages. — There  are  sev- 
eral good  ways  of  keeping  cabbages  during 
winter  by  burying  them  out  of  doors.  The 
difficulty  is,  it  is  bard  to  get  at  them  du- 
ring winter,  without  damage  to  those  left. 
The  following  plan  appears  to  avoid  this 
difficulty : — Cut  the  head  from  the  stump 
and  pack  closely  in  a  cask,  taking  care  to 
fi1!  up  all  the  vacancies  with  chaff  or  bran 
aud  keep  in  a  dry  cellar. 

Wheel  Grease. — Two  parts  hog's  lard 
by  bulk,  and  one  each  of  black  lead  and 
wheat  flour.  We  have  heard  wagon*  a 
mile  on  a  slill  morning,  uttering  th«-  most 
dismal  sounds,  from  the  want  of  a  little  of 
this  material,  and  which  a  very  littl  in  "ag- 
ination translated  into  words — "hkoz-'-iy, 
meeze-c-ry,  meeze-e-ry  ?" 


To   Wash   Silk  with  great  Sitckss, 
spread  it  ou  a  table,  and  then  rub  it  w  >     :\ 
sponge  clipped  in  a  mixture  of  eqii:«l   i  *"- 
of  soft  soap,   brandy,  and  cane  niol;u> 
Rinse    it    thoroughly    in  three  8iu<       » 
portions  of  water,  and  iron  it  bef..n    •  j 
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BRTT.T.TalffT  WHITEWASH. 

Many  have,  heard  of  the  brilliant  stucco 
:  whitewash  on  the  east  end  of  the  President's 
:  house  at  Washington.  The  following  is  a 
:  recipe  for  it  as  gleaned  from  the  National 
I  Intelligencer,  with  some  additional  improve- 
ments learned  by  experiments.  Take  naif  a 
.  bushel  of  nice  nnslacked  lime,  slack  it  with 

•  boiling  water,  cover  it  daring  the  process  to 
keep  in  the  steam.    Strain  the  liquid  through 

•  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer  and  add  to  it  a  peck 
of  salt,  previously  well  dissolved  in  warm 

;  water ;  three  pounds  of  ground  rice,  boiled 

•  to  a  thin  paste,  and  stirred  in  boiling  hot; 
half  a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting, 

land  a  pound  of  clean  glue,  which  has  been 
'previously  dissolved  by  soaking  it  well,  and 
•then  hanging  it  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a  small 
•kettle  within  a  large  one  filled  with  water. 
;Add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to  the  mix- 
ture, stir  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days 
icovered  from  the  dirt. 
;  It  should  be  put  on  right  hot;  for  this 
Jpurpose  it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle  on  a  por- 
itable  rnrnace.  It  is  said  that  about  a  pint  of 
this  mixture  will  cover  a  square  yard  upon 
the  outside  of  a  house  if  properly  applied. 
Brushes  more  or  less  small  may  be  used  ac- 
cording to  the  neatness  of  the  job  required. 
It  answers  as  well  as  oil  paint  for  wood, 
brick  or  stone,  and  is  cheaper.  It  retains  its 
brilliancy  for  many  years.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  that  will  compare  with  it,  either 
for  inside  or  outside  walls. 

Coloring  matter  may  be  put  in  and  made 
of  any  shade  you  like.  Spanish  brown  stir- 
red in  will  make  red  pink,  more  or  less  deep 
according  to  the  quantity.  A  delicate  tinpro 
of  tM<  is  very  pretty  for  inside  walK  Fine- 
ly pv.lvonzfd  common  cl:iy.  well  ini>:?d  with 
SpanSh  brown  makes  a  i\vhli-li  stone  color. 
Yollow-oolnv  stirred  in  nv.kiM  ye'low  w."  ?h, 
bit  ch:-'»::i'j  r^e;  iuri !i«»r,  and  m-i'iv^  a  color 
generally  e>ie."iied  prj'.iler.  Jn  all  these 
cwa  the  d.ii'!c:i"--s  of  the  ^,),,/1.'-;  of  course  i< 
(leternii  ir'  by  the  qTi'i:iii(,y  of  coloring 'L-ed. 
ItisdiliiiT.lt  to  make  a  r.ile  became  taste* 
are  dhlereut;  it  wo  ill  be  be-t  to  try  exj^'ri- 
inents  on  j»  shingle  and  let  it  dry.  We  have 
lvrtn  told  ih'it.  g''een  inu-.t.  not  L  Hcixeii  ivii.'i 
lim-\  The  ii:e.e  destroy ri  the  c  »lor,  j'.ed  tl  ». 
c<>lc  he  *  an  urc;tf.  on  the  whit.  ,v.i  li,  \vvIv:'-' 
m. i1".-  it  -ra-l;  and  mvl.  V/h-:i  w.  }], ;  ha»v 
l.'en  i.-.  \y  ■  •*  >V  •  i  ;ipd  yen  y.  ]  h  to  h"  "■: 
th.-ei   l  «■:     .1  •"    i  •'   I*  '.    x;  ■'!  ..  >  ?  •  :o  j  •- 


].   wl. 


0;-a,r  •:  C\n  :*\—\\>]y  y>  at  tl.r  mWn 
6tid;i::"\  n;l>  ,«*::li  ov«t  tin  ^'kMle,  with  a 
piece  oi"  ui  *ad  before  grw-in?;. 


Sausagb  Meat  is  best  preserved  in  new 
cotton  bags  a  foot  Ion?  and  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  which  are  dipped  in  and 
coated  with  melted  lard.  When  used  the 
bag  is  sliced  off  with  the  meat,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  new  ones  than  to  preserve 
the  old. 

Painting  Houses. — The  paint  will  hard- 
en better  and  last  twice  as  long  by  being 
applied  late  in  autumn,  than  during  the  hot 
season. 

Water-proof  Glue. — Render  glue  per- 
fectly soft,  but  not  liquid,  in  cold  water; 
then  dissolve  it  by  gentle  heat,  in  linseed 
oil.  It  dries  almost  immediately,  and  wa- 
ter will  not  affect  it 

Carpets  last  longest  by  being  often  sha- 
ken, preventing  the  dirt  under  and  in  them  { 
from  grinding  out  the  texture ;  and  by  be- 
ing swept  too  frequently. 

Preserves. — If  fermenting,  boil  them, 
and  add  a  little  saleratus,  say  size  of  h  pea 
for  a  quart  or  two,  but  more  if  much  fer- 
mented. 

Wounds  in  Cattle  are  quickly  cured  by 
washing  several  times  a  day  with  a  mixture 
of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. 

Mince  Pie  Meat  will  keep  well  for  seve- 
ral months,  boiled,  chopped,  and  packed 
down  in  a  stone  jar  covered  with  molasses. 


Set.f  reliance. — As  the  culture,  e^pec- 
ially  of  young  men  and  women,  depends 
mainly  on  themselves,  of  course  how  thrifty 
their  growth  or  d whirled  their  stature  dc- 
pi'nds  mainly  on  their  own  exertions.  If 
then,  at  forty,  you  occupy  a  lew  or  poor 
place,  the  fault  it*  mainly  your  own  "But 
circumstances  prevented  and  kept  mo  down. 
See  this  troul-b  ami  thet  drawback."  But 
vondcr  prn:nincr.t  man  had  still  greater  in 
the  j-tait.     Tie  diff  Tcnee   was,   he  dashed 

His 
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rev 


wV 


;h  h>,  yen  succumbed  to  your 


,'ii'u! 
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i  i< 


diitli-u'..'''^  o.ilv  ac-- 'h'vjit'Hl  hi.<  p»v.  rs  by 

-  h'« '  Vi  *•/>  ^  i.0   ovx-.orie  ihem, 

i.vn  i    voun  to  en;  h    your 

Lin  '    ".'    r  h,-    i  mi- 7   e.l"  n.       A  way 

'.  ,•  -1'     -!     i'n.i'H)*  ■  -  \  ;*  \\\  '.\'.">?.  hrt. 

I.     'J.  ;r...-._.-;;---..;:,  u.  ;ire  ?}•<> 

::i.M    i:.  t,  •:-.  ::  ."'..v.*   i  j  «:-c     \       The 

. ;  ".v*  \  i:.  !  •  \;]  '■  ':  V.  "•'  rh-v, n    \»-c,  i;    t-ec^, 

(»•.'•■  i1  iv»  tl.r*  s".n  a!un»-   u-istr'm'i  yp. — 

r'Ii.n  turn  there  v  ;y  ;"i»  ir  \\'.i  -.  toa<  ^nmt. 
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LOTOHHIDGE'S  PATENT  OAR  BRAKB. 

An  interesting  trial  of  this  highly  impor- 
tant invention  took  place  Dec.  11th,  on 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  between  New 
York  and  Sjpg  Sine.  The  apparatus  was 
attached  tab  special  train  of  five  passenger 
ears;  the  ordkiary  brakes  were  also  in  place 
but  independent  The  invention  consists 
in  having  a  chain  running  beneath  the  cars 
the  entire  length  of  the  train.  Attached 
to  the  engine  is  a  reel,  on  whiefe  the  chain 
winds.  The  reel  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
engineer,  who  presses  against  it  by  means 
of  a  convenient  lever,  a  clutch  friction  pul- 
ley, and  rotated  by  the  engine.  The  chain 
as  it  winds  up,  operates  all  the  brakes  sim- 
ultaneously. The  engineer  has  the  most 
perfect  control  of  the  brakes,  being  able  to 
increase  or  diminish  their  pressure  by  the 
simple  movement  of  the  lever. 

Running  at  35  miles  an  hour  the  train 
was  brought  to  a  stop  within  500  feet.  At 
this  stage  of  the  experiment,  some  portion 
of  the  apparatus  gave  way  and  the  train  re- 
turned to  the  city  without  further  exercise 
save  the  following : 

The  same  speed  was  put  upon  the  train, 
and  the  brakemen  placed  on  the  qui  vive, 
in  order  to  compete  with  Loughridge. — 
The  signal  to  brako  was  given,  and  they 
instantly  did  so.  The  result  was,  that  the 
cars  stopped  in  as  short  a  distance  as  when 
Lough  ridge's  apparatus  operated.  This 
provs,  wo  think,  that  with  the  common 
brak.s,' if  properly  inamcvl,  and  the  brake- 
men  at  their  po^ts,  a  la:;;  *  .proportion  of  all 
accidents  might  bo  avoided.  It  aKo  proves 
the  oxi-t -nco  of  a  shocking  degree  of  caro- 
Ics<n<»ss  on  the  part  of  brakemen  and  other 
officials  in  this  respect.  It  likewise  proves 
tho  great  necessity  for  some  invention  which 
shall  plarto  the  brakes  under  the  instant 
control  of  the  engineer. 

Mr.  L'^ighiidg"'*  invention 
fony  not\vd  in  our  coluitms. 
er.-t  -d  in  t!u  l-niled  8i\teti 
i\t\  ii  ;h    tho   G'-icj't!."u;    Amr 


\- 


ha^  been  be- 
lt was  pat- 
and  Europe 
;V-i  Patin! 
An i  'i'win. 


1^..^;.— A]*r  •• -1  v.i'  u—  /••<.,'  1  ••*  : 
— \.k-yav*'%  \  *>\  '•  •  m    "ii.uiu  v.!1!:- 

or  *  r«  '.iorf  ,■  !  -.  v  'th  r/,  w  »:  h  r  a-  ;,■  »•, 
w!  ::  Mt  1 "  *  i  .•  :*.  v  y.  It  y  u  r\  ]'*••>  -!. 
the-i,  lh»y  mv  iv-t  ;'>'•<  p;  if  yo;i  s.vk 
tli.-:  i,  thy  do  :i.,t.  hide;  if  you'bhmW, 
tlu»y  do  net  scold ;  it  you  arc  ignorant,  they 
do  not  laugh  at  you. 


NOVEL  METHOD  OF  PROPELLING   STEAM- 
BOATS. 

Mr.  0.  McCord,  of  Sing  Sing,  K.  Yn  has 
invented  the  following  method  of  propelling 
boats,  which  entirely  dispenses  with  paddle- 
wheels  or  shafts  of  any  kind.  Instead  of 
paddle-wheels  or  propellers,  atmospheric  air 
perform  4fa  business  of  propelling.  This  is 
eflbcted  •in  the  foHowjp^.  manner:  Eight 
large  bellows  or  air-puflfe,  mating  four  sets, 
with  two  in  each  set,  are  placed  within  the 
boat  and  worked  by  the  engine,  each  one  of 
the  two  alternately  with  the  other  one.— 
Pipes  or  trunks  leading  from  each  bellows  or 
pump,  unite  each  set,  and  are  carried  to  tho 
bottom  of  the  boat  for  a  discharge  of  the  air 
from  the  bellows.  The  operation  is  as  fol- 
io^: Air  is  drawn  into  the  bellows  from 
above  the  btf  t  tbrough  pipes  by  the  action 
of  the  engvN;  and  forced  out  through  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  backward,  against  the 
water — an  open  channel  or  curb  being  pro- 
vided beneath  the  boat  to  guide  the  passage 
of  the  air  upon  each  side,  along  the  keels,  to 
the  stern  of  the  boat.  It  can  not  be  doubted 
that  a  large  amount  of  water  may  bo  dis- 
placed in  this  way,  and  the  boat  consequent- 
ly be  propelled  ahead  at  a  rapid  rate.  A 
great  saving  of  power  may,  doubtless,  be  ef- 
fected in  this^nanner,  as  the  disadvantages 
of  paddle-wheels,  the  friction  and  immense 
weight  of  tho  shaft,  are  all  dispensed  with. 
Reaction  water-wheels  are  moved  by  the 
pressure  of  water  upon  air.  Why  not  pro- 
pel boats  by  the  pressure  of  air  upon  water? 
Action  and  reaction  of  water  and  air  are 
e<,ud:  and  th<4  power  exerted  upon  1  he  air' 
to  force  i-  .'"r.i'-t,  the  water  must  drive  the 
b'.-n  al  ••'!  wiili  a  v-locity  equal  to  the 
:i:>wr:''.  of  th:  t.  pow  a\  One  great  advan- 
tage !;•  re  h,  that  wh'.'o  the  pre -Mire  of  tho 
air  upon  the  wa'or  pr"pel.>  the  boat  ahead, 
the  current  of  air  beneath  tlm  boat,  tends  at 
the  same  time  to  buoy  it  up  from  the  water. 
Mr.  McC.  has  taken  mea-.nres  to  tveure  a  pat- 
ent for  his  invention.  An  experiment  is 
about  to  be  tried  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  practicable. y  of  tho  new  propeller. — 
Should  it  prow  sucre.>-'ul  it  lim-!  soon  eircct 
a  giv.at  rjvolmi  -n  in  ^e'mdu  at  building, 
fhi'r  ll!u>ti\.ted. 

N23T7  All.  &ir."^77-  VCll  3A«in.0AD  CARS. 


/   !:;•.!  d'  a  i.     ,•    :>   *•.]  -*i:r     -- :    h-'ely 

V       ;    jv    r.  :•    !,'    .     -■-.;    to    t!-j    Ir-  r\,..j 

i'j       ',  ";  :     :    ■,■    '.*  '-i    I    '  ■    ',:    ",.      m>o  ii  •- 

•.  •  \  c  .     - :  1- -.!,<■''  \. ,     .  p:  .'(, 

P  i.    ^  .  •- :  ;•••    o  i  p. ■•.  i  :.   i-  :.  '  'Jhe 

lie  cup.  o\  :v  %I« .  [  ,  ■  '  v""ic'i  a  iiv\  'L  - 
tic  u  .■;.'  r-  •,  «.:'  ••  '  .  i  c  •'  1-  "  •  .,  i.i 
«:*.]'•.■:.  !n*1— liv-  i  ie  .-Vol  of  a  di-i.M-n  -\.\  — 
The  ear  boti<Mi  i-  lurm.-!- d  W'th  romu:.'l 
proj:'tions?,  which  rot  on  t'.i^o  diaphr.ru:^. 
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A  CURIOSITY. 


We  saw  on  Wednesday  with  a  great  deal 
of  wonder,  at  the  store  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Cannon 
ei  couple  of  bottles,  each  of  which  would  hold 
over  a  quart,  and  in  one  wan  a  saw  /mill  in 
operation  and  in  the  other  a  flour  mill,  also 
Ln  operation.    Both  mills  were  moved  by  a 

crank  in  the  neck  of  each  bottle.  _The  bot-  0.„.  „_r_..._rf,  r 

ties  and  machinery^re  \&*tb* B^#Won  ££  #oun6  man's  face,  and  a 
Mr.  A.  H.  Pa«kk)£^pi,  fm^ife  in  the  e%,  ilders,  who  were  attract 

ploy  of  Mr.  Cannon.  0  Mr.  P.  says  the  ma-  ~  A     "m- -•__._!_ 

chinery  was  built  within  .their  covering  85 
vears  ago,  by  a  person  then  a  resident  of 
New  York  but  now  deceased.  He  did  it  on 
a  wager  of  $5,000,  which  he  won  in  less  than 
three  years,  which  was  the  time  allowed  for 
the  work.    It  has  been  suggested  that  the 


glass  must  have  been  blown  over  the  ma- 
chinery ;  but  it  is  also  said  that  such  a  thmg 
would  be  impossible,  with  such $t^»Q$4P*~ 
ties.  They  are  filled  full  with  the  machinery 
which  is  braced  and  pinned,  and  otherwise 
made  strong.  The  neck  of  each  bottle  is 
filled  with  a  plug,  which  is  keyed  close  up  to 
the  neck.  The  mystery  of  getting  in  the  key 
when  there  is  hardly  room  between  the  plug 
and  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  get  in  a  tool  as 
big  as  shingle  nail,  is  as  great  as  any  other 
mystery  about  the  ingenious  affair.  The^e 
curiosities  may  be  seen  by  anybody  for  a  few 
days,  without  any  charge. 

[New  Haven  Palladium. 

THE  MEADOWS  OF  AMERICA. 

Gov.  Wright  of  Indiana,  says  that  our 
grass  crop  is  not  properly  appreciated.  No 
crop,  he  says,  approaches  so  near  a  sponta- 
neous yield,  and  none  yields  so  large  a  profit. 
The  hay  crop  of  the  United  States,  in  1850, 
he  estimates  at  13,000,000  tons;  that  for 
1855  he  estimates  at  15,000,000  tons,  wliich 
is  worth  $15,000,0(0;  while  the  whole  cotton 
crop  is  valued  at  only  $128,000,000.  Ofthis 
crop  more  than  half  is  produced  by  the  four 
States — New  York  (which  yields  one  fourth 
of  the  whole)  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. — 
The  grass  crop  which  is  used  for  pasturage 
is  at  least  as  valuable ;  so  that  this  single 
herb  is  worth  annually  over  $300,000,000.— 
Few  people  will  believe  that  the  grass  crop 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  worth  more 
than  its  wheat  yet  statistics  show  that  such 
is  the  fact. 

When  will  our  western  Farmers  become 

sufficiently  aroused  to  the  cultivation  of  tame 

grasses  ?    How  many  of  you  are  goi  ng  to  so  w 

next  spring,  and  have  got  your  seed  already? 

Eds.  of  the  Farmer. 
«•>»» — — 

A  Writer  ha*  compared  frendship  to  our 
shadow — while  we  walk  in  sunshine  it  sticks 
to  us ;  but  the  moment  we  enter  the  shade  it 
deserts  us. 


MR&FARTQTOTOir  AT  THE  CATTLE  8S0W. 

"This  is  a  very  beautiful  sight  for  a  person 
with  a  refined  beastly  taste,"  said  Mrs.  Par- 
tington at  the  agricultural  show,  looking  at' 
the  big  sheep,  and  addressing  a  tall  young 
man  by  her  side.    He  responded^toes'm." 

"  Is  that  a  hydraulic  ram  ?"  shJfcked  with 
great  simplicity,  provoking  a  Jfjile  on  the 

\  from  out- 
black  bon- 
The  young,  man  informed  her  that  this 


net. 

was  a  long  wooled  sheep,  from  which  very 
long  yarn  wdf'japun.  "Ah !"  said  she  "you 
are  very  kintT;  but  can  you  tell  me  if  the 
Pope  has  sent' any  of  his  bulls  over  here  to 
this  show?"  .  "No,"  said  he,  smiling  tremen- 
dously, "but  among  the  swine  is  a  descend- 
ant of -the  great  Boanerges."  Neither  Mrs. 
Partington  nor  any  one  near  knew  what  he 
1  meant,  but  he  laughed  loudly,  and  those  out 
side  laughed  louder  than  he,  much  to  his 
satisfaction.  They  laughed  even  louder  when 
he  found  swinging  from  his  button  behind, 
a  tag  bearing  the  inscription  "Vermont  Boy" 
with  age  and  weight  given,  but  he  didn't. — 
And4  Ike  was  looking  so  innocently  all  the 
while,  trying  to  make  the  ram  sneeze  by  tick- 
ling his  nose  with  a  straw.  [Boston  Post. 
<  -♦» » 

Let  Hrb  Be. — A  Detroit  mercantile  gen- 
tleman who  was  traveling  eastward  a  short 
time  since  went  to  the  clerk  of  one  of  the 
Ontario  boats  to  be  shown  to  his  room. — 
The  clerk  handed*  the  applicant  a  key  at  the 
sajne  time  pointing  to  a  door  at  some  little 
distance,  marked  B. 

Our  friend  went  in  the  direction  indicated 
but  opened  the  door  next  to  his  own,  marked 
A,  where  he  discoved  a  lady  passenger  ma- 
king her  toilet,  who  upon  the  stranger's  ap- 
pearance uttered  a  low  scream. 


"Go  away!  "go  away!"  screamed  the 
lady. 

"  Letter  B,"  yelled  the  olerk. 

"  I  am  not  touching  her  at  all !"  shouted 
the  indignant  merchant. 

4  ♦• m » 

Cause  and  Effect. — The  Empress  Eu- 
genie expects  to  present  the  French  nation 
with  an  heir  to  the  throne;  so  the  ladies  of 
the  French  Court  wear  hoops ;  so  the  French 
hout  ton  wear  hoops ;  so  the  American  ladies 
wear  hoops.  It  is  hoped  they  will  enjoy 
this  convenient  and  grand  contour  until  the 
event  takes  place,  when  the  ladies  of  the 
French  Court  will  subside,  the  -ladies  of  the 
French  hout  ton  will  subside,  and  the  Amer- 
ican ladies  will  subsids.        [Evening  Post 


The  Statement  that  the  ladies  of  the  first 
families  employ  a  cooper  to  hoop  them,  on 
great  occasions,  proves  unfounded. 

[N.  Y:  Times. 
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In  the  vrocess  of  pickling,  brain  vessels, 
properly  cleansed,  are.  preferable  to  iron. — 
No  vinegar  should  be  allowed  to  cool  in 
them  as  this  would  tend  to  the  formation  of 
virdigris,  whioh  is  an  active  poison.  Ves- 
sels that  have  any  grease  or  fatty  substance 
about  them,  should  also  be  rejected  as  un- 
suitable, and  in  fact  none  should  be  used  that 
are  not  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  Having 
prepared  your  receptacle,  make  a  liquor  by 
boiling  alum  and  salt  in  vinegar,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two-thirds  of  a  teacnpful  of  pure 
salt,  to  a  table-spoonful  of  alum  in  three  gal- 
lons of  vinegar.  If  any  scum  rises,  boiling 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  all  the  extraneous 
matter  taken  off  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to 
a  state  of  perfect  purity.  Moderately  strong 
vinegar  is  the  best  for  pickles.  If  it  should 
lose  its  strength,  it  may  be  drawn  off,  and 
fresh  vinegar  substituted.  The  best  cucum- 
bers for  pickles  are  those  that  are  small  and 
green,  and  of  tolorably  rapid  growth. 

When  you  have  done  pickling  for  the  sea- 
son decant  the  liquor,  and  scald  and  skim  it 
as  above  directed,  until  it  is  frtfed  from  all 
extraneous  matter,  and  rendered  perfectly 
pore  and  clear;  then  put  in  the  cucumbers 
and  scald  without  boiling  for  five  minutes, 
return  them  to  the  jars  while  hot.  Cucum- 
bers preserved  in  saturated  brine  may  be 
prepared  for  pickling,  simply  by  soak'ng  and 
scalding.  When  tins  process  is  uuopted,  no 
salt  need  be  added  to  the  vinegar.  If  pep- 
pers or  spice  are  deemed  advisable  they 
should  be  added  to  the  liquor  while  hot,  and 
before  it  is  introduced  to  the  pickles.  A  few 
bell  peppers  added  to  the  mass  will  tend  to 
impart  a  good  flavor,  and  give  a  pungent 
taste  to  the  vinegar.  The  long  prickly  en- 
cumber is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  for  pick- 
ling, although  the  green  cluster  is  a  variety 
for  this  purpose.    [N.  Y.  Northern  Farmer. 

BATUTO  AJTD  DEDTKINa. 

u  If  you  wish,"  said  Sydney  Smith, "  for 
anything  like  happiness  in  the  fifth  act  of 
life,  eat  and  drink  about  one-half  what  you 
could  eat  and  drink.  Did  I  tell  you  my 
calculation  about  eating  and  drinking? 
Having  ascertained  the  weight  of  what  I 
could  live  upon,  so  as  to  preserve  health 
and  strength,  and  what  I  did  live  upon,  I 
found  that,  between  ten  and  seventy  years 
of  age,  1  had  eaten  and  drunk  forty-four 
horse  wagon  loads  of  meat  and  drink  more 
than  wouM  have  preserved  me  in  life  and 
health !  The  value  of  this  mass  of  nour- 
ishment I  considered  to  be  worth  £7,000. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  I  must,  by  my  vo- 
racity, have  starved  to  death  fully  a  hun- 
dred persons. 


WIT  fABM  LABOBSBS  ABB  SOAROB. 

A  correspondent  in  reply  to  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Buckley,  published  in  this 
paper  some  time  since,  contends  that  the  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  intelligent,  honest  and 
industrious  native-born  men  to  labor  on  the 
farm,  arises  from  the  fact  "  that  men  who 
labor  for  wages  upon  the  farm,  are  used  with 
very  little  respect  by  their  employers,  who, 
instead  of  treating  them  like  men  who  are 
deserving  respect,  treAthem  more  like  slaves 
who  are  devoid  of  all  those  noble  feelings 
that  prompt  men  to  be  honest  and  faithful, 
and  by  this  means  excite  in  them  feelings 
and  sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  interest 
of  their  employers,  and  cause  them  to  seek 
employment  in  the  cities  and  villages,  or  in 
some  less  arduous  labor. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  mpst  farmers,  when  they 
have  once  hired  a  man,  think  that  henceforth 
he  is  their  slave  to  work  from  sunrise  till 
dark,  and  that  no  matter  how  faithful  he  may 
be,  or  how  mnch  he  may  do,  he* is  nothing 
but  a  hired  man,  and  is  therefore  not  entitled 
to  one  smile  of  approval  or  one  word  of  com- 
mendation, because  he  is  receiving  wages. 

"This  is  a  great  mistake.  Let  farmers 
show  their  hired  men  that  they  respect  them 
as 'men — treat  them  as  such,  and  manifest  an 
interest  in  them,  and  they  will  very  soon  find 
that  they  can  easily  obtain  men  to  work — 
men  too  who  are  intelligent,  honest,  indus- 
trious and  faithful,  and  Who  will  manifest 
an  interest  in  advancing  the  work  of 
their  employers,  who  are  well  qualified  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  farm  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  employers,  and  who  will  in 
the  end  prove  themeelves  worthy  of  the  res- 
pect and  confidence  bestowed  on  them.11 
[Country  Gqntleman. 

A  Brave  Old  Lady. — A  Mr.  Loyd,  living 
at  the  San  Jose  Mission,  recently  sent  a  sum 
of  money  to  his  mother,  in  the  Eastern 
States,  an  old  ladv  eighty  years  of  age,  with 
the  remark  that  she  might  use  it  for  her  own 
private  purse  or  for  her  passtige  to  Califor- 
nia. Nothing  daunted  by  the  formidable 
journey,  the  brave  old  heart  touk  passage  for 
California,  on  the  steamer,  entirely  unattend- 
ed, and  arrived  safely  at  her  des  ination. 

Spurious  Indigo  is  said  to  b^  very  com- 
mon in  the  commercial  markets.  The  test 
of  genuineness  is  to  rub  its  surface  with  the 
finger  nail  or  any  hard  substance,  when  a 
genuine  article  will  show  a  coppery  or  bronze 
color,  varying  in  brightness  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  article — the  spurious  article  is 
devoid  of  this. 

Flowering  Plants,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter, should  have  but  little  water,  and  the 
ground  should  not  be  very  rich— otherwise, 
they  will  run  to  stalks  instead  of  flowers. 
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How  Fbtttt  and  Fbutt  Tbkus  Qbow  iw  the  Wbt. 
—No  small  amount  of  surprise  and  admiration  has  been 
expressed  by  eastern  horticulturists,  who  have  attended 
the  western  exhibitions  of  fruit  daring  the  past  season. 
The  sise  and  beauty  of  our  apples,  pears  and  peaches 
seem  to  take  them  all  aback ;  and  to  impress  them,  per- 
haps, for  the  first  time,  with  a  consciousness  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  western  soil  and  climate,  for  the  growth  of 
fruit:  especially  all  those  kinds  that  require  a  rich  soil. 
*tb»  same  superiority  also  exists  in  the  growth  of  west- 
ern nursery  trees,  as  compared  with  eastern.  With  equal ' 
cultivation,  onr  new  and  rigorous  soil  will  grow  them  as 
large  in  three  years,  as  in  four  at  the  east  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  ought  to  be  considered  by  those  who  are 
buying  trees  from  the  east  for  orchards;  stunted  trees 
come  slow  to  bearing.  We  copy  the  remarks  of  P.  Bar- 
ry, late  editor  of  the  Horticulturist  in  a  communication 
to  that  paper,  headed  u  A  ShofQ  Gossip  about  the  West, 
and  the  Fruit  Grower's  Meeting  at  Burlington." 

M I  have  been  much  away  from  home  of  late,  and  now 
that  I  am  at  home  I  find  myself  too  busy  to  indulge  in 
writing,  yet  I  must  give  you  a  few  notes  concerning  the 
West  and  Western  fruits  and  fruit  growers.  First  allow 
me  to  congratulate  you  that  you  have  traveled  the  coun- 
try between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi.  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  enjoyed  your  journey  to  Chicago,  and  re- 
turn home,  as  I  have  done,  thankful  that  you  had  lived  to 
see  the  Garden  of  America,  those  vast  prairies,  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi— where  nature  has  prepared  a  soil  of 
the  most  wonderful  fertility— the  deepest  and  richest  that 
the  plow  or  the  spade  evor  entered.  All  this  you  will 
readily  assent  to  now  that  you  have  visited  this  wonder- 
ful country,  and  seen  for  yourself  the  growth  of  the 
trees  and  the  size  of  the  fruits. 

44  From  Chicago  to  Burlington  on  tho  Mississippi  is  a 
delightful  day's  ride.  You  leave  Chicago  at  9  o'clock  In 
the  morning  and  mvh  Kuilingto'n  in  the  ovening  aWit 
8,  having  ha  1  amph  time  to  di  -cuss  a  goo  1  dinner  at  Men- 
do  to.  Tho  roi  1  is  la  e.<  -client  or  !k-r,  line  coache%  polite 
con  luetors and  every  fun ;  in  rxee'>:H  ;.J,;i.  Th  •. coun- 
try h  pi.i;-ie  n*  \.y  all  ...  j  w  \y ;  but  .!•>  n  it  suppose  it  n 
monoton<,.i«,  f>r  on  eltlur  >'.  !e,  \  il'it  :^  .,  bran  n--.v  mil 
prosperous  looking,  enclosed  farms  with  immense  corn 
fields  like  forents  of  poplars,  great  herds  of  cattle  on  the 
open  prairie^,  luxuriating  among  the  richest  pasture,  bits 
of  woodland  looming  up  here  and  there  like  islands  in  the 
ocean-th. -..-all  invest  tile  ltndseapc  with  sullicient  varie- 
ty. It  was  all  new  to  uic  and  I  enjoyed  it  right  well,  as  I 
also  did  the  prodigious  stories  which  were  related  by 
every  nciv  pa^enger  we  picked  up,  concerning  the 
growth  of  towns  p.-l-es  of  land,  Ac,  Ac.  Sometimes  I 
lay  up  a  stoc.'*  of  reading  material  when  starring  on  a 
journey,  but.  hero  I  ha  I  no  desire  to  read  except  In  tho 
book  of  naf;re.  A  now  field  of  study  was  spread  be- 
fore MC. 

"  li'ir'l.i  *  ;i,  Tov.-a,  1s  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west, 
banlwol  t't>*l\*i.  i')pi,  an.  1  eo:-ti!m  at  thl*  timo  some 
9  .  r  1. ..';'  i  ii.:.al-"i  -.v  \  IV.rt  «,f  the  city  1*  in  a  sort  *>•' 
b  •.  in.  'i':i"  ;  o.'  li!  i.  .-  :l»  .,•/.-.  th  ?  level  of  the  :ivr,  wi',i 
a  l."...r  in  'h  •  r  .:  cm..-  I  .  ;W.t  h.^  .  In  .uhcr  p"  v-t  ■ 
th.'  ;ruin  i  •"  --gr  ■/,:.".;  fi.»»i  the  m  r  to  the  '<>;.  ;,] 
tli"  1'  .  {.  .V:  we  -ir  -\-d  the  ri-.er  in  the  ev^u'-i  :  ve 
Wvrerein  r;  led  A  :*c.»-j:u"on  t!:e  Id  ids*,  n.  Th  -bro'en 
ch:."Mfe.*(»t  ..h  •.  •.■•:i/n,l  r'T  .crs  tin*  fcridlngof  st'iv'.s 
awi'.kiu*  ivi  Mm  ib>  l.I.or  hit  it  is  going  on  vi;or- 
oii  jv_  $  i  ,,  .,•,»,.,..,  Vt,\  cou.'^rtihlo  dwelling*  are  in 
process  of  er»vtlon  on  all  i-ddes,  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation of  substantial  prosperity.    Eailroads  have  given 


this  city  a  new  birth,  and  her  progress  hereafter  must  be 
rapid.  The  population  is  of  a  superior  character,  the 
situation  healthy,  and  there  is'  every  inducement  for  busi- 
ness men  who  are  looking  to  the  West  to  settle  there. 
What  interested  me  most  was  the  orchards  and  gardens; 
you  will  say,  "Of  course."  I  have  never  been  taken  so 
much  by  surprise  as  I  was  in  visiting  some  of  the  gardens 
around  Burlington.  My  curiosity  was  awakened  by  some 
specimens  sent?  Into  the  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Fruit 
Grower's  Society.  Beurre  DieU  weighing  a  pound  and 
a  half;  Swan'*  Orange  about  as  large;  Lovtoe  Bonne 
de  Jeruy%  and  Vicar  of  WinkJUlcU,  enormous.  Some 
monster  BartUtU  had  been  preserved  in  ice.  Such  a 
sight  in  the  way  of  pears  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  at  once 
resolved  to  visit  the  trees  and  know  all  about  them.  Dr. 
Tallawt,  to  whom  I  feel  greatly  indebted  for  many  kind 
attentions.  Immediately  conducted  me  to  the  garden-  of 
W.  F.  Coolbaugh,  Esq.,  the  well  known  Banker  of  Bur- 
lington. 

"His  residence  is*  on  the  top  of  the  bluff  and  his  gar- 
den contains  scarcely  an  acre— there  I  found  the  pear  trees 
—beautiful  pyramids;  all  on  quince  plants  about  seven  or  * 
eight  years,  now  8  to  10  feet,  or  12  feet  high.  The  early 
varieties  were  of  course  gone,  but  I  found  on  the  trees 
B&urre  DUl,  Beurre  £  Anjou,  Vicar  of  Wink/leld\ 
Qiout  Morceau,  B&urre  «F  Aremberff,  and  others,  all 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  good  specimens  grown  in  New 
York. 

"The  trees  were  remarkably  vigorous,  and^hung  full 
of  fruits— what  a  sight  1  And  all  this  without  any  special 
manures  or  culture  of  any  kind — the  ground  was  merely 
kept  clean.    One  tree  of  Olout  Morceau  was  blighted. 

u  Dr.  Ta.LL4.KT  took  us  next  to  his  own  garden,  which  is 
situated  In  that  part  of  tho  city  which  I  have  described 
as  being  in  a  basin.  The  garden  is  small,  but  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers,  and  all 
in  the  finest  possible  condition. 

"  His  pear  trees  arc  still  finer  tlran  at  Mr.  Coolbaugh's, 
and  the  specimens  still  larger,  firandyttine  I  observed 
a  noble  tree,  and  the  Doctor  told  me  that  it  bore  speci- 
mens that  weighed  a  pound  I  The  trees  were  the  same 
age  and  the  varieties  much  the  same  as  at  Mr.  Cool- 
b.tughs.  Quite  near  t)  Dr.  Tal'ant's  we  were  shown* 
g.rden  whi-'h  was  f.-vK:ly  owned  an  1  pianVd  bv  Ino 
I'lxeel.'env-y  ilov.  (Jr''n.' «;  pV.n'ed  at  the  mud  time  as 
the  others.  Tiie  trees  looked  vvull,  but  had  net  received 
proper  care  latterly. 

"The  Governor  has  a  new  residence  on  on^  of  the 
highest  points  of  ground,  commanding  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  \iew  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country. 
His  garden  contains  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  1'iuits, 
but  the  trees  are  young  and  not  yet 'in  full  bearing. — 
These  which  I  have  mentioned  are  all  town  gardens,  and 
I  assure  you  I  do  not  know  anything  here  in  our  famous 
valley  that  can  equal  them.    What  do  you  think  of  this? 

"The  niiTj-'eri-'s  are  no  less  wonderful.  I  observed  ap- 
ple trees  ene  *e.w»n'>*  growth  from  tho  root  graft,  nearly 
0  ieet  high  ;.n  1  Mont  in  p  "op-»rllon. 

•'  M<  ««.  C«  >m«- tock  A  V\ery  have,  in  vr>;  "is  stacks  of 
g< o'.vlii.  r.nn|,..  vjx  h'ind't  d  thousard  ap;  '•■  t-  ->!  |t-;'  ;•  ••"*. 
r>i-e'y  an  1  1.1  <.»h  -r  h  ive  al-w  a  iu:e  r.u..e.y  •  "  -  -u.*  >)'', 
,•:(•-<•-.    wi'h  a  1-  >r  p/i  ;  ••rlhjn  of  the  v..ri  > .     1.- its  :.!:■! 

<V\)    MH'Il'  -.I    .irf.'1".      Ill  HI  f'TI  'i'  I  «  '      ■"''•J.  i(- 

,!;••  i\  .%  C»  inc.  ■  and  i'lurn  do  n?'t  lie  ni  h  •  i  fi:e  «>  |> 
m.'Ar'  '  lo"!i'  «.*  th-y  Co  on  the  Mulls  wli-ie  »'."  i  'V  :■■>  • 
li;  ie  t  Hie  -r  ;i"  "-.T  t  li  •  s-irf  xo.  I  w.wl  i-iL  ■  b  t '  ;•  .-••d 
to  see  the  <*  .in  :•  do  m>  p<x»rly  ;  the  f'l'-of.^  '.v,::  ■  .]■  •:  !er 
a-  ne-  l.-'Anr^l  hid  no  leaves  on.  The  iVare  ln-i  h  *"i 
lratle.es  n-arly  a  co-. p'o  of  months.  There  h  rou:eth:ng 
\.o  study  he-e,  and  I  wi<hed  for  a  month  of  time  to  lock 
into  the  matter  thoroughly. 
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"Ton  will  Me  this  matter  touched  upon  In  the  proceed- 
ing* of  the£  Fruit  Grower*.  The  exhibition  of  fruits 
made  by  the  society  was  a  splendid  one.  I  really  mean 
qptmdid,  especially  in  apples.  About  800  feet  of  tables 
were  loaded  with  hoaped-up  dishes  of  monstrous  fruit 
Ton  must  pardon  a  free  use  of  adjectives. 

14  In  one  collection,  that  of  Mr.  A.  Hillery,  I  should 
think  that  the  specimens  ranged  between  13  and  25 
ounces,  and  lair  as  wax  work. 

*  Yellow  Belle-flowers,Ortleys,  Midden's  Blush,  Rambo, 
Fall  Pippin,  Vanderveer,  Ac,  so  largo  that  I  barely  ro- 
eognbed  them. 

•"The  large  hall  was  most  tastefully  and  conveniently 
arranged.  There  were  between  40  and  50  contributors 
from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York.  I  have 
never  before  seen  so  largo  a  collection  of  fruits  gathered 
together  from  so  wide  an  area ;  from  this  you  may  Judge 
how  novel  and  instructive  it  was." 

PaoDuoTioMS  or  Wisconsin.— In  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  amount  of  wheat  grown  In  the  United  States, 
daring  the  past  year,  the  New  York  Semi-Weekly  Tri- 
bune of  the  80th  of  October,*  estimates  Wisconsin  at 
7,000,000  bushels.  If  the  balance  of  their  estimates  are 
as  wide  of  the  mark  as  this,  their  conclusions  cannot  be 
▼ery  reliable  data,  on  which  to  bow)  transactions  in  pro- 
duce. It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  profess  to  bo  Judges, 
that  we  have  raised  about  12,000,000  bushels— and  shall 
■ell  more  than  eight  millions  of  bushels  to  eastern  buyers 
for  a  sum  not  less  than  $10,000,000.  This  is  certainly 
pretty  well  for  so  new  a  state,  and  n  single  article  of  pro- 
duction. When  wo  add  tho  additional  products  of  the 
soil— the  vast  products  of  our  extonslvo  pineries  and  lead 
mines— it  will  make  up  a  total  th.it  ha-*  never  beforo  been 
equalled  in  so  new  estate.  It  will  not  soon  be  beat,  ex- 
cept by  Wisconsin  herself. 

Much  of  our  progress,  and  large  production,  is  owing  to 
the  Introduction  of  agricultural  machinery,  into  almost 
every  process  of  farming  But  for  tho  timely,  and  ex- 
tensive Introduction  of  tho  reaper,  how  could  our  vast 
wheat  fields  have  been  liar ve- tod  ?  The  cradle,  with  the 
eenntino^  of  h-»n  Is  tli  it  know  how  to  r.«e  it.  would  have 
bcenaIr.o«tr.>insi.:h'  >nt.s  the  »!*AK-  of  o.ir  fatl.-v. 
Sojeveryl'.'.-iK-'i-e:'!*  to  eo-  v  in  g",l  ll:n;  tlu  ti.Vu 
tn-iviM-  I  !o."  the  a.:  v  i'..  ds  « f ».  r  *m.w  I'm,'.  .:id  f.  t'ui'. 
Tle»  crpdie  IV.  o\>ed  in  11:0  tr.  ,.i  of  p'v.e-T.  <  we  tv.'.rd. 
and  angered  all  purpose*,  until  the  v:v=t  l'rairiy  fl-lds 
•a-ere  brorght  to  hear  upon  production;  tin  .«e  called  for 
oomethim;  new,  nnd  b:ought  forth  the  lUaper— a  t.l- 
umph  In  1  ihor  savins;,  equal  to  the  Cotton  Gin.  An  cs- 
Ubll-hnnnt  ikcM:<nny«te  Co.,  at  llockford,  ill.,  which 
make?  »nd  sells  it»  3,'  hi  reapers  per:  nnum,add*  a  work- 
Ins  force  to  our  harvc-t  fluid*,  equal  to  ahout  3i>,o>;0  men; 
or  flo,0on,  even,  of  such  as  they  work  at  tho  £outli.  This 
8how*  the  triumph  of  Northern  inert  nulty  over  Southern 
brutality;  and  tells  why,  nn«l  how  the  wml\ ng  Yankee 
beats  th«»  i  l'e  m  n  of  chivalry,  in  p*o.l:>  t. ~;»n  1  pTog-ep?. 
WhiNt  tlK«  reaper  isdoim*  t-o  much,  it  is  n<»'0  •Oon-;  mnl- 


weath  of  the  nation.  Its  mines  of  copper  and  Iron  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  In  the  world,  and  It  Is  destined  to  be 
one  o/  tho  most  interesting,  wealthy  and  important  por- 
tions of  the  Union.— Bob.  Paper. 

Let  us  hope  our  own  legislature  will  second  this  move* 
ment  as  the  making  a  new  State  of  the  most  unnatural 
portion  of  Michigan,  and  a  portion  of  our  Northern  Ter- 
ritory, will  be  a  benefit  to  all  parties,  as  it  will  bring 
contiguous  Territory  together,  and  for  the  material  for 
an  additional  and  first  class  State,  without  any  damage 
whatever,  either  to  Wisconsin  or  Michigan. 

Tira  AKTiQumns  or  Wncomxir.— Surveyed  and  des- 
cribed by  I.  A.  Lapoaic,  Esq.,  and  recently  published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  is  one  of  the  new  and  notable 
books  of  the  season.  We  were  among  the  few  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  copy  and  have  been  highly 
interested  in  examining  Its  contents.  It  evinces  a 
world  of  patient  labor  as  woll  as  high  artistic  skill,  In  sur- 
veying and  preparing  its  numerous  plans  and  Illustra- 
tions. It  accurately  Illustrates  all  the  prominent  earth 
works  extant  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  various  por- 
tions of  our  State,  quaint,  curious  and  numerous  as  they 
are.  Here,  collected  within  the  lids  of  a  book,  the  antiqua- 
rian or  the  curious,  may  contemplate  all  that  remains  of 
the  bygono  races  who  have  inhabited  this  beautiful 
prairlo  land,  during  tho  long  lapse  of  ages.  Multitudes 
have  come  and  gone  in  successive  generations,  each  ful- 
filling their  mission  in  their  accustomed  and  chosen  way 
and  these  earth  marks  and  symbols,  mode  from  their 
dust,  are  the  only  written  boeks  or  language  that  they 
havo  left  us  from  which  to  decipher  tbelr  history  and 
character:  and  how  soon  this  earthly  written  record  will 
be  out  of  print.  The  plow-share  of  the  white  man  is 
traversing  its  pages  on  all  hands  and  but  for  this  copying 
of  it  by  our  Industrious  artistic  and  philosophic  Lapuam, 
how  ?oon  It  would  have  been  among  the  things  that  were 
"  both  substance  and  .shadow,"  and  as  ob'lvlous  to  the 
future  as  are  the  hands  that  made  it.  This  book  is  a 
•vahnMe  uddi*i<»n  to  history,  and  its  authorship  a  credit 
lo  "VYwvmln. 

H\>-::  :'k  S    i.--A<  ~:.no  l\  m-_  Tie.  Ti  '  *  no  doubt,  but 

*  ••  ,  r>  rv:- '  '''.::„' '.'  !*.>.::  nd  ;'<  iz.  1*.  :  •:>,  i.'  the  heat 
;Li,   -  y.  t  in  i^    h.'\ 

I  « •  sin  t<»  i'o  i  i.  "  .i.'  t!»  •  r  ";m".  \*n  a  'vant-w*,  and 
l<Milj-it  to  the  fertt  t  ])<>•  ihl-'  i.l'j»-e#!  .n-8.  Ilclnga 
Double  Acting,  Fo'ein^aiiil  l.iftii.g  Pump,  vlth  no  inoro 
liihiliiyto-'t  o-:t  of  ctler,  th;in  the  Mil  w.  l.l<>ned  lifting 
pump;  and  il  mey  he  »•>  easily  t;.l:en  ap.rt  tor  rep-drs. 

Uy  it-  reci.^  rating  action,  of  mixing  Mid  lining,  it 
nednt-  in  »  a  e«  mini  od  :.nd  powerful  current,  Ly  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lc.i-f  por^'Me  foiee—  tlrowing  about 
twice  a»  mueh  water  in  a  given  tln;<-  as  tin-  U.-it  lilting 
pump.  Ai-uin,  it  t»  ju.  t  the  thin;;  f  .r  v.e!--  that  are  too 
ilrep  for  a  iinlm.'  pump.  ( S'1  f»  et,).-s  it  vill  v.-o-J-  jut-t  as 
w.-.l  in    *  •••'>  :_••  in    !•'.'■  w  vi''  .  r    pM:.    -'Hi.  ly  the  ad- 
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WISCONSIN    FARMER. 


Final  Award  or  -turn'  Jwt  vo»*  raw  Bm  Bbapbb 

and  Mo  web  t— It  Is  with  pride  as  an  American  and  as  a 
citizen  of  the  olty  of  Bockford,  that  we  learn  by  yester- 
day's mall  that  John  II.  Manny,  of  this  city,  has  received 
the  above  Grand  First  Prize  for  his  celebrated  Beeping 
and  Mowing  Machine  at  the  Paris  World's  Fair  Exhi- 
bition. 

The  machine  was  manufactured  by  Manny  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  an  1  sent  to  Paris  last  spring.  Upon  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition  It  was  purchased  by  Prince  Napoleon  in 
preference  to  all  other  Reapers  and  Mowers.  Ills  own 
language,  as  follows,  in  reference  to  the  machine  is  of 
Itself  a  priBe,  oomlng  as  It  does  from  a  man  of  considera- 
ble agricultural  experience,  and  after  witnessing  and 
carefully  observing  the  workings  of  the  many  machines 
on  exhibition.  This  we  say  is  a  prize  of  itself  to  Mr. 
Manny  greater  than  the  greatest. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr.  M.  upon  this  grand 
achievement,  and  are  proud  of  the  honor  be  has  con- 
ferred upon  our  city  and  country. 

The  following  is  translated  from  a  Paris  paper: 

M  The  Prince  Napoleon  wishes  to  sanction  by  his  au- 
gust patronage  tho  general  employment  of  this  machine 
by  the  French  people,  and  in  two  successful  trials  made 
at  Trappes  he  has  inaugurated  the  Introduction  of  ihU 
Machine  into  French  husbandry.  Subsequently,  in  giv- 
ing a  candid  account  of  the  trial  made  under  his  super- 
vision, he  declares  the  Manny  machine  the  beat.  Prince 
Napoleon  has  purchased  the  machine  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion to  represent  its  practical  workings  on  his  estate  at 
Villeroy.  He  says  in  the  most  explicit  manner  that 
Manny's  Reaper  and  Mower  is  the  most  perfect  in  m«- 
chanUtn  and  of  the  greatest  nimpUdty.  He  adds:  It 
la  eaeily  toot-ted,  and  is  changed  from  a  Keeper  to  a 
Mower  in  less  than  a  minute."  [Bockford  Dem. 

Wb  task  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  Daguerrean  Gal- 
lery of  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Fuller,  wh<  se  card  may  be 
found  in  our  advertising  columns.  They  are  artists  of 
the  first  order  of-  ability  and  do  everything  In  their  line 
as  well,  or  better,  than  any  other  establishment  west  of 
New  York.  Their  instruments  and  apparatus  are  of  the 
most  improved  and  perfect  stamp,  and  everything  about 
their  establishment  bespeaks  a  superior  artistic  skill  not 
often  found.  Those  wishing  pictures  just  right  should 
give  thorn  an  early  oall. 

Our  beautiful  title  page  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  chief  de  auore,  in  its  way,  and  bespeaks  an 
artistic  skill  of  the  highest  order. 

8 west  Potatoes,  Ag-Wo  take  pleasure  In  referring 
to  the  advertisement  of  B.  C.  Ciiobch,  of  Wyoming, 
Iowa  Co.,  Wis.,  offering  sweet  potatoes  and  melon  seeds 
for  planting  for  salts  and  also  instructions  In  regard  to 
the  manner  of  cultivating  the  sweet  potato  and  of  keep- 
ing them  through  the  winter.  This  vegetable,  we  think, 
might  with  profit  be  more  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
state  and  Iowa,  and  we  are  g!ad  to  see  Mr.  Ciiubco,  who 
has  met  with  so  good  success  in  raiding  thein,  offer  to 
asHlat  others  in  doing  the  same.  Mr.  a  received  the  first 
premium  at  the  State  Fair  'last  fall  for  the  best  lot  of 
sweet  potatoes  on  exhibition :  and  his  *» better  half,"  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  November  number  orthe 
Farmer,  f.irnUhed  Ike  editors  with  a  lot  of  the  first  quali- 
ty, raised  from  seed  which  she  preserved  in  this  state 
through  the  winter. 


Wisconsin  Stats  Journal.— Dally,  Tri-Wapkly,  and 
Weekly.— By  Rubles*  Gabt. — "The  Weexly  State 
Journal  Is  of  the  largest  size  published  in  the  6tate;  Is 
devoted  to  political  and  general  intelligence;  is  the  only 
republican  paper  published  at  the  Capital;  and  Is  an  ex- 
cellent advertising  medium.  The  State  JonrnaL,  during 
the  session  of  Legislature,  will  contain  in  addition  to  the 
general  news  of  the  day,  full  and  reliable  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  with  all  debates  of  gene- 
ral interest,  Supreme  Court  decisions,  synopsis  of  the 
reports  of  the  general  State  Departments,  and  In  general 
all  the  various  matters  of  interest  transpiring  at  the  Cap- 
ItaL"  See  Prospectus  In  our  advertising  department, 
for  terms,  Ac 

Milwaukee  Benttnel.— The  prospectus  of  this  paper 
Is  to  be  found  in  our  advertising  department  It  is  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  commercial  and  newspaper  in 
the  State,  and  all  business  men  who  desire  to  keep  u  post- 
ed," cannot  fail  to  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
take  the  daily— and  the  weekly  particularly  recommends 
Itself  to  the  patronage  of  those  who  desire  a  cheap  news- 
paper, giving  as  it  does,  from  three  to  four  day's  later  news 
than  eastern  papers,  reaching  us  at  the  same  time. 


"  How  to  Raise  Melons.' —  We  again  Insert  the  ad- 
vertisement of  C  8.  Abbbl,  of  Janesville,  In  regard  to  his 
discovery  of  an  improved  mode  of  raising  melons, with 
an  addition  thereto,  reserving  the  right  to  return  the  dol- 
lar to  each  person  who  may  send  him  the  same,  provided 
be  does  not  procure  enough  applicants  to  well  repay 
him  for  communicating  his  new  process. 

Bubal  Publications.  —  The  Country  Gentleman, 
weekly;  The  Cultivator,  monthly;  and  the  Illustrated 
Annual  Begister,  are  publications  of  rare  merit,  issued  by 
Lutjixb  Tuckbb  &  Son,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  prospectuses  for 
which  may  be  found  In  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Farmer.  To  those  who  wish  eastern  rural  publications 
we  can  recommend  these  works  as  among  the  best 

Abous  and  Democrat— By  Peoudftt  &  Calkins, 
"Malison,  Wis.— Is  published  Weekly,  Trl- Weekly  and 
Doily— is  the  official  paper  of  the  state,  and  publishes  all 
official  documents,  reports,  laws,  Ac  For  terms,  Ac,  see 
prospectus  in  our  advertising  columns, 

Janbsvtllb  Fbkb  Press.— Joe.  Bakrb  has  disposed  of 
hi*  pecuniary  Interest  in  this  paper  to  Messrs.  Burnett  A 
Hall,  by  whom  Its  publication  will  be  continued  and  the 
size  of  the  p*j>cr  increased.  Mr.  Bak.ee  in  company  with 
J.  F.  Witheow,  continues  in  charge  of  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  Press. 

jEmBSON  County  Republican,— We  have  received 
an  addition  to  our  exchange  Hst  of  a  neat  spicy  paper  of 
the  above  name,  published  by  CL  E.  Horr  and  A.  San- 
bobn,  at  Jefferson,  Wis.  A  long  and  useful  life  to  it  and 
its  publishers  is  our  earnest  wish. 

Oshkosh  Dexoobat.— Jonathan  Dougherty,  late  ed- 
itor and  proprietor  of  this  paper  has  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  same  to  Mabtin  Mitchell,  who  continues 
its  publication. 


The  Family  Messenger—  Is  the  namo  of  a  new  paper 
recently  started  at  Janesville,  Wk,  by  Messrs.  Doty, 
BirsiiNRLL  A  Co.  Tt  is  edited  by  We  M.  Doty,  and  !fc» 
few  flr»t  numbers  Inilcnte  that  it  will  always  be  a  profit- 
able and  welcome  visitor  to  the  fauiliy  fireside 


Geneva  Express.— The  citizens  of  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Geneva  and  of  the  rich  and  fertile  portion  of 
Walworth  Oeunty  adjoining,  have  long  desired  a  paper 
in  their  midst  to  assist  In  developing  their  .natural  re- 
source*, and  Invigorate  and  publish  their  local  affairs; 
and  now  that  they  are  siipp'led  with  an  independent, 
enterprising  sheet  we  hope  they  will  see  that  It  Is  well 
supported. 
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ARGUS  &  DEMOCRAT, 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 

The  Argus  A  Democrat  Is  published  Weekly,  Tri- 
Weekly  and  Dally. 

TERMS  AS  FOLLOWS  i 

Weekly,  In  advance,  per  year,  $1,50 

44       Clubs  of  ten  or  more,  each,  1,00 

"       for  Session  of  Legislature,  ,60 

Tri-Weekly,  in  advance,  8,00 

fortheSejslon,  ,75 

Daily,  in  advance,  6,00 

u       for  the  Session,  1,00 

This  is  tho 

OFFICIAL  PAPER   OP  THE  STATE, 
And  publishes  all  official  documents,  reports,  law*,  kc 

A  FULL  and  COMPLETE  REPORT  of  tho  LEG- 
ISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS  will  be  published  daily, 
and  the  whole  will  appear  in  both  our  other  editions. 

This  is  the  only  paper  in  tho  State  which  publishes 
THE  LAWS  BY  A  UTUOBITY,  and  is  useful,  on  this 
account,  to  all  who  wish  to  know  what  Laws  are  enacted. 

OUR   NEWS   DEPARTMENT, 

la  now  in  condition  to  vio  with  any  paper  in  tho  State. 
We  have  made  arrangements  in  connection  with  the 
EASTERN  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  and  the  WISCON- 
SIN TELEGRAPH  COMPANY,  for  daily  dispatches, 
exclusively  for  this  paper.  By  this  arrangement  we 
publish  the  news  up  to  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  our  evening 
paper,  of  all  quarters  from 

Halifax  to  New  Orleans!! 

We  thus  lay  the  news  before  our  readers  one  day  ear- 
lier than  any  other  Madison  paper,  and  at  tho  same  time 
with  the  Milwaukee  papers,  thus  giving  to  all  readers 
West  or  North,  later  news  by  twenty -four  hours,  than 
any  other  paper  in  the  State. 

Advertising  &  Job  Work, 

Done  in  the  best  of  style,  at  the  lowest  rates.  Our  Job 
Department  is  not  excelled  by  any  estaalishment  m  the 
State.    Colored  or  other  fancy  jobs  done  promptly. 

Address,  CALKINS  &  PROUDFIT, 

*  Proprietor*, 

[|an.2m]  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


WHITEWATER 

PliOW  FACTORY, 

Foundry   and    Machine  Shop. 

WINCHESTER  &  DeWOLF, 

PROPRIETORS. 

HAVING  enlarged  our  8bop,    and  made  numerous 
aceasions  to  it,  we  possess  superior  facillities  for  doing 
work  promply  and  satisfactorily.    A  few  more  of  our  Im- 
proved steel  and  cast  Plows,  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
All  kinds  of  Castings  made  to  order.  Every  description  of 
THRESHING   MACHINES. 

repaired  on  short  notice.  ian-tf. 

Our  plows  are  for  sale  by  S.  R.  FOX,  Madison,  Wis., 
L.  A.  WINCHESTER,  Wm.  DeWOLF. 


Merino  Sheep. 

THE  subscriber  has  a  splendid  flock  of  1000  MERINO 
SHEEP,  ranging  from  one-half  to  full  bloods :  in- 
cluding about  80  fine  MERINO  BUCKS.  Parcels  of 
which  be  will  sell  to  those  who  wish  to  start  good  flocks, 
on  favorable  terms  as  to  price  and  payment:  or  he  will  sell 
or  let  a  few  of  the  Bucks,  if  applied  to 

Madteon,  Wis.,  Nov.  1855-tf. 


.  -osoon. 
D.  J.  POWER8. 


J.  A.  SOUIERBY. 

BOOK   &  JOB  PRINTER. 

Basement  of  Brum'*  Block,  Washington  Avenue. 
MADISOV,    -    -    .    WISCONSIN. 


WISCONSDTSTATEJOTTENAL, 

DAILY,  TRI-WEEKLY  AND  WEEKLY, 

BY  RUBLEE  &  GARY. 

THE  Wkbklt  Stats  Journal  Is  of  the  largest  size 
published  In  the  State,  is  devoted  to  political  and  gene- 
ral intelligence,  is  the  only  Republican  Paper  published 
at  the  Capital,  and  is  an  excellent  Advertising  Medium. 

THE  DAILY  STATE  JOURNAL, 

a  six  column  paper,  will  be  furnished  at  $5  per  annum, 
in  advance. 

THE  TBI-  WEEKL Y STATE  JO UBNAL, 
Each  number  containing  the  entire  number  of  two  dai- 
lies, will  be  furnished : 

Single  copy,  per  annum,  in  advance,  $8,00 

To  clubs  of  four  and  under  ton,  per  copy,  2,50 

To  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  per  copy,  2,00 

THE   WEEKLY   STATE  JOURNAL,   will  be  fur- 
nished: 

Single  copy,  per  annum,  in  advance,  $1*50 

To  clubs  of  four,  or  under  ten,  per  copy  1,25 

To  clubs  of  ton  or  more,  per  copy;  1|00 

State  Journal  for  the  Session. 

The  State  Journal,  during  the  Session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, will  contain  in  addition  to  the  general  news  of  the 
day,  full  and  reliable  report*  of  the  proceeding*  of 
the  Legislature,  with  all  debates  of  general  interest.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  synopsis  of  the  reports  of  the 
several  State  Departments,  and  In  general  all  the  vari- 
ous matters  of  Interest  transpiring  at  the  Capital  Ses- 
sion subscribers  will  be  supplied  at  the  following  rates: 

WEEKLY  STATE  JOURNAL  for  the  Session, 
cents  per  single  copy ;  to  clubs  of  eight  or  more  at  the 
rate  of  87#  cents  per  copy. 

TBI-  WEEKL  Y  STATE  JOURNAL  for  the  Session, 
75  cents  per  single  copy ;  to  clubs  of  six  or  more,  50  cents 
per  copy. 

DAILY  STATE  JOURNAL,  for  the  session  $1  per 
copy. 

^f  Terms,  invariably  in  advance,  money  may  be 
sent  at  our  risk  »by  mail;  and  fractions  of  a  dollar  re- 
mitted in  postage  stamps.    Address 

RUBLEE  &  GARY. 

Dec  2m.  Madison,  Wis. 


ROCK  COUNTY  NURSERY. 

Situated  in  the  Southern  Limit*  of  the  City  of 

Janeeille%  {East  tide  of  the  River)  on  the 

Telegraph  Road  to  Beloit. 

THE  proprietors  have  now  for  snle  a  large  stok  of  trees, 
at  prices  which  cannot  fail  to  suit  purchasers, 
and  having  devoted  their  entire  attention  to  their  propa- 
gation and  growth,  having  been  to  much  expense  in  ob- 
taining scions  from  bearing  trees  tbey  feol  warranted  in 
reccommending  them  to  the  public, 
APPLE  TREES  5  to  8  feet  high  16  eta  each  or  $140  per 

thousand.  „„„,%«.«.    «     *     vi  v         * 

PEAR,  PLUM,  and  CHERRY,  all  of  which  are  fur- 
nished Dwarf  or  Standard  from  80  to  50  eta.  each. 
Those  of  extra  size  with  fruit  buds  additonal  prices. 
We  would  call  particular  attention  to  our  stock  of 
Evergreens,  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Plants 
Ac,  which  we  think  is  not  excelled  at  the  west    Nur- 
sery stocks,  and  scions  furnished  on  liberal  terms.    Trees 
carefully  packed  for  any  part  of  tho  United  States. 
^^ogneasentgratisonappU^tio^^  ^^ 


X>.  S.  DURRIE, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

BOOKS    &  STATIONERY, 

BLANK  BOOKS,  WALL  PAPER,  AND  FANCY 
GOODS,  Broth's  Block,  Madisqk,  Wooowsni. 

BOOK   BINDERY 

CONNECTED  WITH   THIS  ESTABLISHMENT. 
January,  tC 
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UNIVERSITY  OF*WISCQNSIN. 

BOARD   OF    REGENTS. 

J.  II.  LATHROP,  President Madisov. 

A.  HYATT  SMITH, Janksviu.e. 

E.  M.  HITNTEK, Mauuox. 

ALONZOWINO, Jkfhebsox. 

J.  D.  RUGGLES, Madison. 

CHARLES  DUNN Bblmont. 

NELSON  DEWEY, Lancastkr. 

ELEAZER  W AKELY, Wnrrow atkr 

JOHN  K  WILLIAMS, SnuLLSBuno. 

ALEX.T.  GRAY, Madison. 

LEVIS.  VILAS Madison. 

A.  L.CA9TLEMAN, Dklakikld. 

N.  W.  DEAN, Madison. 

S.  L.ROSE BkavbbDaji. 

A.  C.  BARRY, Madison. 

SIMEON  MILI A  Treasurer, Madison. 

JULIUS  T.  CLARK,  Secretary, Madison. 

FACULTY  OP  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  &  ARTS. 

J.  H.  LATHROP,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor,  and  Profossor  of 
Ethic*,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Economy. 

DANIEL  READ,  LL  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

JOHN  W.  STERLING,  A.  .m.,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

EZRA  8.  CAUK,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History. 

O.  M.   CON  OVER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, «n.1  Literature. 

J.  1',  FCC11S,  M.  IX,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Lecturer  on  Phvslology. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  SMITH,  A.  11.,  Tutor. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

ALFRED  L.  CASTLEMAN,  M.  I).,  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

EZRA  S.   CARR,  M.  D.,   Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy. 

D.  C.  AYERS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and   Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children. 

GEO.  D.  WILBUR,  M.  IX,  Prrtfe^or  of  Materia  Medica. 

,  Protestor  of  Surgery. 

?  Protessor  of  Anatomy. 

1  Prot'csi-or  of  Jurisprudence. 

The  vacant  ihairs  of  Medicine  will,  jirobably,  be  tilled 

at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  Jui- 
tiary,  and  the  Department  will  be  opened  jus  soon  there- 
after as  -lull  he  dt  erned  ad\  i*ab!o. 

Tli!  Flr.-.t  Department  of  the  University,  namely,  that 
of  '•  Sciknvk.  Lrrnu.vuLi:  and  A' ts."  in  iy  now  "l.o  i\- 
pirdv'd  a-  coMp'.et-ly  "i  £  ;u!z«i ' ;  tho;:irh  tli  ♦  Profo^ors 
eleit,  of  M.nl.U  Pidio>  .  ■<:  v  .>n/!  of  CS>ri:U  v,  \»H  u>.L 
enter  upon  the.  duri.-<  ot  •h^  Cli.d..%  t ii I  the  fl."  *  u/  J.  n- 
imrv,  ISC — die  Uvianiiu  wi'  ri;e  ti^on  1  term  o/  the 
Cor .  .:ut  ■  y«  .ir. 

Tiie  ni.u'.  «r  of  A  id  -ut\  :.t-i  n  1  iat  :>n  *h  >  in  t-:i"*'.»ns 

of  tl*-ye.ir   jr:- te'e-e ',(... ily  \  .  1  J.:>).  h  i;  \  "iinm-iy- 

two;  an  !  a  !• :;:  <  i.io.va  <•  i .    i.-k'-.l  t .:  .  n  \rtiK-  nov.  ..li.i 

full  o.g.mhiJon  t.t'  tli  •  ;.'••  ;e/.i;.   ■  i\i.--.i.iy. 

lii'-iLjoj  •0.1. 

The  (V  .?I  >.*•■  F.i-.'^ty  wi'l  h  i' 1  th-c»  rcgn'.w  ter.,is 
of  in  ti'iuvun  ...1:1  ui.  y,  •  t'  t.d  .  •  :i  we,*k.-.  e'uii,  le^In- 
niii,:: — 

1,  On  sh  •  11  i.  I  W.''n  '^w  .»>  Antcml  er; 

2,  On  it-  •  .•    f  We  n  •-. '  ■  /  .•♦  .!   »i    i.-y ; 

3,  On  t!'  •  t»;  rth  V/,«  -n   ^  :.y  «{     '•;>  if. 
('•■)M'J::m  :  n;-.'i,  on  r'j     .',.  i:i  ,  ;,V  ?r»  -'i:iy  of  d;,'y. 
T'-aih  <■-•  (J    ;  '»,  wi.:  ar.n  i:»  !•-  -n    i.e  p-.>''-  Ion,""  in- 

struct  ion-,  in  i)iJa.-ri^.  or  tli**  \t  of  Tea  htn  :,  t.o  u 
Prot'.\-;-o/  i:.-v»,  •'.(  Mi«- •'.■:»  is' of  i  In  :  i»»i  Lite  n\  >iic, 

Cht^i-sin  \n  it, , l't. . r:i!  ('he-ni-try  wll!  be  formed  earh 
year,  and  »  ,cei»ein*tiuc,;'u»n-rr«»rn  i*roievort!arr,  during 
our  sweeiid  term,  and  i>i:nultan.<ous!y  with  the  se-lun  of 
the  Legislature. 

ACOOI.1MODATIONS. 

The  second  College  cdirtee  has  jest  been  completed, 
and  will  be  open  for  the  ;H.oinino<Iation  of  Ptudenb*  in 
September.  In  the  two  hni>di:ur*  there  are  forty  private 
studies,  and  about  double  that  nurnbor  of  lodjrinp  rooms* 
besides  ample  pnhlic  rooms  lor  recitation  and  lecture! 
In  the  south  wins  of  the  new  Li-iMlng  are  apartment 
for  the  residence  of  some  of  the  families  of  the  Faculty. 
BOARD. 

Tho  large  clinlnsr  hall  In  the  new  builclin?  will  be  open 
for  the  accommodation  of -tudenfcs  In  connection  with 
the  families  of  the  rcbident  Faculty.    Board  of  good 


quality  will  be  furnkhed  In  the  hall,  at  tho  family  tables 
of  the  Professors,  at  or  under  two  dollars  per  week.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  plan  with  economy  nnd  safety.  It 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Executive  Committee,  that  the 
studi  nt,  on  entering  the  hall,  shall  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  $25  for  the  term  of  thirteen  weeks,  or  pro 
rata  for  any  less  tune;  the  proper  drawback  to  be  paid 
over  at  tho  close  of  the  term. 

Board  in  private  families  In  town  ranges  from  $2  to 
JJ3,50  per  week.  Some  of  the  students  board  themselves 
at  their  lodgings  in  College,  at  rates  varying  from  $0,75 
to  $1,25  per  week. 


Tuition  Fkr,  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks,. .  .$4,00 
Room  Rkkt,  Including  IIbat,  do.  ...  8,00 
Contingencies, o,00 

Total  for  the  year,  (throe  terms), $21,00 

It  is  believed  that  tho  policy  of  tho  Board  of  Regents, 
in  thus  completing  the  appointments  of  the  University, 
ami  adding  greatly  to  its  educational  capabilities,  as  well 
as  their  further  endeavors  to  render  membership  both 
economical  and  safo,  will,bo  met  by  a  Just  public  confi- 
dence, and  a  correspondent  enlargement  of  patronage. 

Additional  information,  relative  to  the  University,  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  any  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  or  of  the  Faculty. 

„   „         ,  JOHN  IT.  LATHROP. 

Madison,  Jan.  tf. 

Fairbank's  Patent  Scales. 

These  Scales  have  been  long  known,  and  have  stood 
(ho  severest  test,  nnd  are  always  right  Judicial  deci- 
sions have  been  made  in  several  of  the  States,  within  the 
last  few  years,  where  a  discrepancy  in  weights  was  the 
matter  In  controversy,  and  in  every  ca*c  has  been  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  party  n*ins  Fairbank's  Scales,  and 
upon  the  grounds  that  ftiey  are  tho  standard  Scale, 

Tho  genuine  Fairbank's  Scales  arc  manufactured  by 
E.  *t  T.  Fairhank'h  &  Co..  under  the  supervision  of  the 
original  Patentee,  at  St  «John*hurv,  Vermont  «nd  at  no 
oilier  place.  Kail  Track— Railroad-  -Depot— Warehouse — 
Miller — Hay — Coal— FarmerV — Cattle — Platform  and 
Counter  Scales  of  every  .size  ;md  modification,  for  sale  at 
manufacturer's  prices  and  warranted,  both  for  accuracy 
and  durability,  by  C.  L.  Harmon  &  V,.>.,  1^7,  South  Water 
St.,  Chb-sgo;  Lan-kino  Bonxm.l,  bd  &  91,  East  Water  St, 
Milwaukee;  j»nd  hv  R.  H.  CiiadisOvUN,  General  Agent 
197.  South  Water  St,  Chicago. 

Jun'y.  1, 185(5.  t  f 


THE  OOITITRY  OE\'TI/-:m.*N\— A  Quarto  WeoWr 
Joirnaf  of  Id  ;•  i-  •-,  ...-de  :w  in:  i  <  .;-v  ?••:. ;  jc.  t  of  j»  :;  Lical 
Interest  to  th  •  ".i/me  •  -m  !  L\y  ntry  llv  ':  u  nt,  ebher  in 
t!  ■•  FiVl  1  <»r  .il.  .!i  ■  i'ire  i  i>.  Nr\s-  \o;;:!Jli>;  ro.u-v.rnce 
1sr.  nf.v.M'M  y  :'iid  J'.'  /  i:i  each  yea.-.  Price  *>  a  viar. — 
i^7"r..-nl  'o-'iSj'i-  i..i    a  ee;  y. 

THE  CL'LI  IV  AVOii—  1    Li  T>   M-itli'y  Joimal  of 


W}  p'x>'*,  evelurive'y  r 
riorti: 'lt'ir'\  an  I  n"ov  ,\) 
tiiird  vc  ^.     P.i  e,  Ki.  v  i 

Til;-;  iLL'^r-KAT-.i) 

r:>,:  A f.M ;,—  :*..•  i;:  r  a  M»n 
\5  ittr'S  i"  •'.  •  1  i.i  ye  i.  !v 
and  ^")t  up  ::i  t!,o  \,  ,'•  -. 
lriftv  cent-- — *•'.-"?  '  •>  v.}    ,. 


!■!    (o    I'rav-ti.  <d    A:,ri<-   Itr.re 
».  to  co:.'i:.;v:ru'e  iL,  T\.'outy 

'.'.Vi'AL  P.1:c,ISTt:K  <TRn- 

•d  :.'!-,-'. ,     i:;  , r  ir.-ud 

;.b.  f  ,  ,   .;,  =  •,:•    y   iilc-trit.  d, 
•.     I'rire   JO  eents.— LJouml, 

Th.»aiienil.»n(fa[!pe.r--.ms  int.-ie^  «1  in  Erral  Pur- 
suit* 3^  in  rite  i  to  the  aho/o  wok*.    All  e  Hmnunicatioiis 
sub.tcrliitious  and  ord-vs,  -hori!d  be  r.ddt-«sed  to 
LliTiiEK  TuCKElt  &  SON, 
Jan-  Albany,  X.  Y. 


H.  FRIEND  &  BROTHERS, 

MERCHAHT  TAILORS, 

DRAI.ER8  Ilf 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING,  CEOTIT9,CASSIMEESf 

VE3TINGS,  TRIMMINGS,  &c„  &c 

MILL'S  NEW  BLOCK,  KINO  STREETS, 

MADISON,    WISCONSIN. 
53T"  All  orders  Mill  meet  with  prompt  attention. 
June,  1 658-1  y. 

GOQQ 


- 
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CHERRY  PECTORAL 


AND 


FILLS 
atc  v  annar  me  SlcK  to  an  extent  never 
before   known  off  any  medicines* 

Invalids,  Read  and  judge  for  Yourselves! 

JULES  HAUL,  Esq.    the  well  known  perfumer  of 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  whose  choice  products 
are  found  at  almost  every  toilet,  says  : 

"I  am  happy  to  say  of  your  Cathartic  Pills,  that  I 
have  found  them  a  better  family  medicine  for  common 
use,  than  any  other  within  my  knowledge.  Many  of  m v 
friends  have  realized  marked  benefit*  from  them  and  co- 
incide with  me  in  believing  that  they  possess  extraor- 
dinary virtues  for  driving  out  diseases  and  curing  tho 
sick,  rhey  are  not  only  effectual  but  safe  and  pleasant 
to  be  taken,  qualities  which  must  make  them  valued  by 
thepubllc,  when  they  are  known."  / 

The  venerable  Chancellor  Wardlaw,  writes  from  Bal- 
timore, 15th  April,  IS.%4: 

aI)r.  J.  C.  Ayer— Sir:  I  have  taken  your  Pills  with 
groat  benefit,  for  tho  Ifotfcssncss,  languor,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  Bilious  headache,  which  ha*  of  lato  years  over- 
taken me  in  the  spring.  A  few  doses  of  your  Pills  cured 
me.  I  have  used  your  Cherry  Pectoral  many  years  in 
my  family  for  coughs  and  colds,  with  unfailing  success. 
i  on  make  medicines  which  cure,  and  I  foel  it  a  pleasure 
to  recommend  you  for  the  good  you  have  dono  and  are 
doing. 

The  widely  renowned  S.  S.  Stkve.vs,  M.  D.,  of  Wcut- 
worth.  N.  II.,  writes : 

u  Having  used  your  Cathartic  Pills  in  mv  practice, 
I  certify  from  experience,  that  they  are  an  Invaluable 
purgative.  In  case*  of  disordered  functions  of  the  liver 
causing  hcada*  he.  indigestion,  costivencss.  and  the  great 
variety  of  diseases  that  follow,  thev  are  a  surer  remedy 
than  any  other.  In  all  eases  where  a  purgative  remedy 
is  required,  I  confidently  reeomm.  ud  these  Pi'ls  to  the 
public,  as  superior  to  anv  other  I  have  ever  found.  Th  - 
aresnre  in  their  operation,  and  perfeetlv  «'d'\  qiurliJle, 
which  make  them  an  invaluable  article  fir  tcibde  ht. 
^M  ha\e  for  many  years  known  your  Ckprrt/  p. ,  innd  .is 
tho  best  Cough  uielidii"  in  the  world,  end  these  Pi'U 
arc  in  no  wi-e  Inf.-ri'»r  to  that  admirable  preparation  h>r 
the  treatment  of  di^ases." 

("apt  dor.i.  Picvrr,  ol  the  ship  Marion,  v.riti'3  from 
Bovt.n.i'  th  April,  isM: 

"Your  Pids  have  mred  me  *V<v*i  a  Kiions  p.ftaek. 
which  aro?v-  from  a  f!e:vriT'>-n-n'  o"  the  f.i-vi*.  which  ;■  •  i 
b«-eorne  very  serf.  ii.h.  I  had  I'd"-:  1  o:  anv  r,  ief  bv  my 
Pliy.-i.  dan,  an!  from  ever-,-  ic.  \  ]v  |  <•,,,,!.!  ?r/<  but"*  f,.\V 
doses  of  y.icr  VWU  has  e  ex  •[■!,  ;dv  r-  :  •  e.l  r»e  to 
health.  Ihawpiv.-n  them  In  my  t  hi"<!:.n  for  \m~nr- 
with  th- he-t  cireel'.  Vli.-y  were  pro;.:;,;!v  cuivl.  / 
reconii  vn  led  th-m  to  \  f  i,  n d  i'..r  •-.•o-.tiwm  ss,  which  had 
troubled  him  for  rnonlh-  :  lie  t  .Id  i  le  in  a  t'-w  davs  thev 
had  cured  him.  Vou  make  the  bc:,t  medhdne  "in  the 
world,  and  I  am  free  to  <i^  so."' 

Read  this  from  the  di-thi-nhdied  Solicitor  of  tho  Su- 
preme Court,  whose  brilliant  abilities  have  made  him 
well  knewn,  not  only  ia  this  but  the  nelsrhborin<r  States. 
Nfw  Oijleans,  .r)th  April,  1S51 
Sir :  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  assuring  you  tliat 
myself  nnd  family  have  been  very  much  benefitted  by 
your  medicines.  My  wlfo  was  cured,  two  years  since, 
of  a  severe  and  dangerous  cough,  by  your  Cherry  Pec- 
toral* and  since  then  bay  enjoyed"  perfect  health.  My 
children  have  several  times  been  cured  from  attacks  of 
tho  Influenza  and  Croup  bv  It,  It  is  an  invaluable  reme- 
dy for  these  complains  t  Your  Cathartic  Pills  have 
entirely  cured  me  from  a  dyspepsia  and  costiveness 
which  has  grown  upon  me  for  some  years— indeed,  this 
cure  is  much  more  important,  from  the  fact  that  I  had 
foiled  to  get  relief  from  the  best  Physicians  this  country 
affords,  and  from  any  of  the  numerous  remedies  I  hail 
taken. 


"  You  seem  to  ns.  Doctor,  like  .-  providential  blcssinS 
to  our  family,  and  yon  may  well  ppoee  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  it    Yours  respectfully , 

LEAVITT  thaxter,* 
"Senate  Chamijkb,  April  6th,  1854. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ateb— Honored  Sir:    1  have  made* a  thor- 
ough trial  of  the  Cathartic  Pills,  left  me  by  your  ugent, 
and  have  been  cured  by  them  of  the  dreadful   Klieuma- 
tism  under  which  he  found  me  suffering.    The  first  dose 
relieved  mo,  aud  a  few  subsequent  doses  have  entirely 
removed  the  disease.    I  feel  in  better  health  now  than 
for  some  years  before,  which  I  attribute  entirely  to  the 
effects  of  your  Cathartic  Pills.    Yours  with  great  respect, 
LUCIUS  B.  METCALF. 
The  above  are  all  from  persons  who  are  publicly  kuown 
where  they  reside,  and  who  would  not  make  these  state- 
ments without  a  thorough  conviction  that  they  were  true. 
prepared  by 

Dr.  JAMJbS  C.  AYER, 

PRACTICAL   AND    ANALYTICAL    CHEMIST, 

LOWELL.  MASS. 
Sold  by  Carey  &  Gordon,  Beloit:  Holden,  Kemp  ACa, 
Janesvllle;  J.  K.  Eilert,  Monroe;  John  Wright,  Madi- 
son; E.  R.  &  F.  A.  Utter,  Elkhorn :  T.  Mason,  Dubuque, 
Iowa*  E.  E.  Gay,  Burlington,  Iowa ;  and  by  all  Drug- 
gists everywhere.  v7n9 :  6m. 

LAKE  MILL'S  NURSERY. 

THE  undersigned  are  prepared  to  furnish,  at  reasona- 
ble prices,  Standard  Trees  of  the  leading  varie- 
ties of 

APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  PLUM,  APRICOT, 
CURRANT,  GOOSEBERRY. 
Also  a  fine  stock  of    Evergreens  and    Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  Flowering  Bulbs;  three  of  the  beat  varie- 
ties of  Pie    Plant    and  Asparagus  Plants;  Acacia  and 
Osage  Orange  Trees. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  fine  lot  of 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES,  bearing  size;  also,  twenty 
best  varieties  choice  PLUM  trees,  large  nize,  propagated 
on  English  stoeks.  We  think  we  have  tho  best  the  State 
aifords. 

Please  call  and  examine,  at  PLUMB  A  Co.'s  Nursery, 
Lake  Mills,  Jcfferron  County,  Wis. 

J.  C.  PLUMB, 
Oct.,  1855-6m.  K.  AT  WOOD. 

REAPERS  AND  MOWERS^ 

WTITH  ADDITIONAL 
IMPROVEMENTS  FOR   THE  HARVEST   OF  1856.- 

First  Grand  Silver  1'Vdsl 

1 70R  trn  be«t  Reap*  r  A  Mower  at  tie  Pari?  World's 
V  Kair  Exhibition,  1SV>.  Awarded  to  T< dm  II.  Manny, 
and  tin-  machine  purchased  by  Prima*  Nj[,uVoii  (or  his 
e..-tai'-  in  preference  to  all  other-*.  Several  thou;  and  of 
;h  •-•*•  i;  cud  dr.-.-  are  belnu  rni.nuiarturc  d  with  ad  their 
'inp  ■*»,  (  Mi'  nt-  i'o  '•  tlv  m'.vl  harfesj,  Mil  warranted  sti- 
pe i  >r  to  any  other  liar  vesting  implement,  ;.li  orders 
p:o.api!y  alLci.dod  to,     Address 

MAN XV  A  CO, 
d>.n.  :f.  Kookioril,  Illinois. 


FAE:.r.:;:LG  Or  BATiE  COUIii% 

And  Cou^Hies  Adjoin iu^. 
JOHNSON  &  FULLER, 

Take  this  method  of  informing  you  all,  that  you  are 
abundantly  ablo  to  come  up  to  the  Erct/tior  I*utnre 
Gallery  with  your  fain  lies,  young  and  old,  and  be  either 
Daguerreotyped,  Photographed  .or  Amhrotyped^  which 
ever  suit*  you  best,  either  of  which  will  be  done  in  the 
highest  style  of  art,  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  or 
no  sale. 

Those  who  desire  Photographic  views  of  their  farm- 
housos,  and  yards,  be  they  Iok  cabins,  or  gilded  palaces, 
can  have  them  done  on  short  notice,  either  plain  or  beau- 
tifuWy  colored  In  oil  colors,  at  a  trliiing  expense. 

Fine  gold  lockets,  pins  and  rings  for  sale. 

Don't  miss  the  place. 

Enquire  for  the  Excebilor  GalUri/  *nd  foryour  hum- 
ble sen-ants,  JOHNSON  &  FULLER. 

Madison,  Jan.  1st,  1856. 
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mumnnniiiiiiu. 

]kEZZiW^LT7BlJDll 

*        Daily,  Tri-  .Veek  y  *  Weakly 

SE2STTHSTEL, 

Not.  205  fc  207  East  Water  St 
THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE 

Commercial  and  Newspaper 

IN   THE   NORTHWEST. 
OIEOULATION    ....    20,000  PER  WEEK. 

THE  PROPRIETORS  would  tender  to  the  public 
their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  liberal  and 
unwavering  support  extended  to  thorn  In  the  past,  which 
has  enabled  them  to  increase  their  establishment  to  its 
present  mammot A  proportion*.  And  would  add,  that 
no  efforts  will  be  spared  in  the  future,  as  none  have  been 
In  the  past,  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
business  community.  One  of  the  firm  has  Just  returned 
from  tho  East,  where  he  has  purchased  an  entire 

NEW  JOB  OEFICE, 
Selected  under  his  personal  supervision,  and  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  wants  of  the  business  of  the  West; 

Also,  a  new  STEAM  PRINTING  PRESS,  (Hoe's 
Large  Cylinder},  fitted  up  with  all  the  recent  improve- 
ments for  speed  and  perfection  of  workmanship,  together 
with  other  and  recently  invented  steam  machinery, 
our  business  having  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that 
with  our  Four  Steam  Presses  and  other  apparatus,  we 
nave  heretofore  been  unable,  without  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion, to  accommodate  the  business  extended  to  us. 

Our  running  stock  now  consists  of  the  following  Ma- 
chines, with  the  rates  of  speed  annexed : 

1  EIGHT-HORSE  POWER  STEAM  ENGINE, 
Milwaukee  manufacture,  capable  of  making  2:X>  revolu 

tions  per  minute  with  safety,  and  driving  the  following 

machinery : 
1  D'bi  Medium  Large  Cylinder  Hoe  Press,     2,500  per  h. 
1  Medium  u  "  "       M         8,000      w 

1  Imperial  No.  4  Taylor  Press,  Cyliender,       1,500     u 
1  Rngglcs  Job  Press,  2,tM)0      M 

1  Hoe  Card  Press,  4,000      " 

1  FoldingMachine,  will  fold  2,500      " 

1  Paper-Wetting  Machine,  will  wet  10,000      " 

Also,  2  Washington  Presses,  Standing  Presses,  Paper  & 

Card-Cutting  Machines,  «Sec^  <fcc 
With  these  increased  facilities  for 

JOB    PRINTING 

Wo  confidently  anticipate  being  able  to  satisfy  any  de- 
mands which  may  be  made  upon  us,  from  city  or  coun- 
try, in  a  style  unequalled,  and  with  a  despatch  un- 
surpassed in  the  West 

N.  B.~ Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards  printed  In  the 
neatest  and  most  Fashlonablo  Style. 

TERMS   OF   TUB   MILWAUKEE   SENTINEL. 

Daily,  $7,00  |  Tri-Weekly,  $3,50  |  Weekly,  $1,00 

Paa  Annum,  in  Advance. 

BUFUS  KING  &  CO. 
Jan.  tt  Proprietors. 

-  New  Principle !    No  Poison ! 


OR  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA, 

for  Tna  prevention  and  curk  of 
Fever  and   Ague,  or  Chill  Fever;    Dumb  Ague,  and 
other  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers:  also  of 
Bilious  Fevers,  accompanied  by  Typhoid  Symp- 
toms;  Typhoid    Fovec,   Yellow    Fever. 
Ship  and  Jail  Fever,  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  and  all  other 
forms  of  disease 

WHICH  HATS  A  COMMOX  ORIGIN  IN 

MALARIA     OR  MIASMA. 
This  subtle  atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  sea- 
sons Is  unavoidably  inhaled  at  every  breath,  is  the  same 
in  character  wherever  it  exists,— north,  south,  east,  or 


west,— and  will  every  where  yield  to  this  newly  discov- 
ered ANTIDOTE,  which  neutralizes  the  poison,  com. 
pletely  purifies  the  system,  and  thus  entirely  removes 
all  the  canse  of  disease. 

The  proprietor  distinctly  claims  these  extraordinary 
results  from  its  use : 

It  will  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even  in  the 
most  sickly  or  swampy  localities  from  any  ague  or  bil- 
ious disease  whatever,  or  any  Injury  from  constantly  in- 
haling Malaria  or  Miasma. 

It  will  Instantly  check  tho  ague  In  persons  who  have 
suffered  for  any  length  of  time,  from  okb  day  to  twen- 
ty years,  so  that  they  need  never  have  another  chill, 
by  continuing  its  use  according  to  directions. 

It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  results 
of  bilious  or  ague  diseases,  such  as  general  debility,  night 
sweats,  etc    The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover  appe- 
tite and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent  and 
radical  cure  is  effected.    And  as  a  proof  ih&t  it  is  also 
WORTHY  OF  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE, 
Because  of  its 
SINGULAR  AND  ENTIRE  HARMLES8NE8S, 

The  following  certificate  from  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated chemists  in  tho  United  States  Is  attached  to  every 
bottle  : 

New  York,  June  11, 1855. 

u  I  have  made  a  chemical  examination  of  Rhodes'  Fe- 
ver and  Ague  Cure,  or  Antidote  to  Malaria,  and  have 
tested  it  for  Arsento,  Mercury,  Quinine  and  Strychnine, 
but  have  not  found  a  particle  of  either  in  it,  nor  have  I 
found  any  substance  in  Its  composition  that  wonld  prove 
injurious  to  the  constitution. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.  D.,  Chemist" 

This  allows  of  its 

FREE  USE  AS  A  PREVENTIVE 

by  which  all  portions  may  thus  be  sure  of  entire  freedom 

from  the  above  named  diseases  oo  matter  how  sickly  the 

season  or  swampy  the  locality. 

PROOFS  OF  EFFICACY  are  frequently  published, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  asked  only  in  proj>or- 
tion  to  its  actual  merits  wherever  introduced  and  used. 
Theso  only  are  relied  upon  to  prove  its  worth. 

One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  for  ordinary  cases; 
some  may  require  more.  Directions  printed  In  German, 
French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bottle.  Price  One 
Dollar. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  the  proprietor, 

JAMES  A.  RHODES,  Providence,  R.  L 

Stainr  &  Cooper,  Agent,  Madison,  Wis. 

And  for  sale  by  druggists  generally.  [Jan. 


BARKER'S  PATENT 

MlIUlETiraEt&ilfTPUf.. 

The  World  Challenged  to  Produce  its  Superior. 

THIS  being  the  only  Pump  now  in  use  which  will  dis- 
charge a  Ocntinual  Stream  of  Water,  makes  It  the . 
most  desirable  article  known  for  cither 
MINING,  STEAM  ENGINES,  MILLING,  OR    FOR 

DOMESTIC  USE, 
as  every  variety  of  them,  whether  Cistern,  Well,  Engine, 
Mine  or  Railroad  Pump  can  be  changed  in  a  minute  to 
be  used  as  a  perfect 

FIRE    EXGINE. 

In  places  where  large  quantities  of  Water  are  required 
In  a  short  space  of  time,  its  capacity  has  been  fully  and 
satisfactorily  tested  as  dozens  of  letters  will  prove,  from 
the  most  eminent  Railroad  Superintendents  In  New  York 
State,  which  letters  assert  thatdt  is  the  most  powerful 
and  simple 

Railroad  Station  Pump 
ever  before  invented  and  usod  in  that  8tate. 

The  subscribers  having  become  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
RIO  UTS  TO  MANUFACTURE  OR  VEND  In  all  the 
Counties  of  this  State  would  respectfully  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  Steam  Saw  or  Grist  Mill  Proprleters^Miners, 
Manufacture's,  and  Railroad  Superintendents,  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  merits  of  this  Pump;  Sam- 
ples of  which  can'  be  seen  at  their  store  in  Madison,  and 
any  information  given  in  regard  to  them. 

Jan.  TIBBIT3  &  GORDON. 


fcOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING, 

Of  all  kinds  neatly  and  promptly  executed,  at  low  prices, 
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FRIENDS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  EARMER, 

Are  earnestly  requested  to  do  all  they  can  for  us  in  soliciting  subscribers,  or  getting  up 
clubs.  Much  complaint  has  heretofore  been  made  about  the  irregularity  of  the  Farmer. 
The  present  publishers  assure  the  public  that  no  cause  for  complaint  in  this  respect  will  be 
given  in  the  future. 

BACK  NUMBERS  in  abundance  for  new  subscribers.  Clubs  and  agents  are  re- 
quested to  hurry  in  their  lists  as  early  as  may  be,  and  as  large  as  possible.  This  number 
of  the  Fabmer  is  sent  to  some  persons  who  are  not  subscribers,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  like  the  work  and  subscribe  for  it. 

Specimen  numbers  and  Prospectuses  sent  to  all  persons  wishing  them. 

TERMS— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE: 

Single  Copies,  $1  per  tear— Fife  Copies,  $4,50— Ten  Copies,  $8— Fifteen  Copim 
$12 — Twenty  Copies,  $15,  and  one  for  the  Agent. 

All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  Volume.  Those  wishing  to  subscribe,  will  .con- 
fer a  great  favor  by  forwarding  their  subscriptions  as  early  as  possible.  All  monies  for 
subscriptions  should  be  forwarded  with  the  order,  and  may  be  sent  in  reliable  Bank  bills, 
Postage  Stamps,  or  Gold,  by  mail ;  and  when  the  Postmaster  is  cognizant  of  it»  being 
sent,  it  may  be  considered  at  our  risk. 

Address,  POWERS  &  SKINNER, 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN". 
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mybu>  Jfembla's  rocks,  (the  beauteous  work  of  froflt,) 
RU«  vfilc  Id  air,  and  glitter  o'er  Hie  coast; 
Pale  «as,  unfelt,  at  distaace  roll  away, 
A»d  * th*  Impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play." 

Re/der,  are  you  a  parent  ?  and  have  you 
childen  attending  the  district  school  ?  If 
bo,  Ve  would  ask  if  you  have  visited  that  in- 
BtitiUon  during  the  winter  which  is  now 
mat  than  half  gone?  Yes,  the  district 
ecJooL,  of  which  we  all  talk  so  much  and  so 
pgxiotkally,  and  upon  which  we  usually  be- 
g6w  so  little  real  attention  and  thought! 
1fhat  proportion  of  the  thousands  of  school- 
looses  of  the  west,  or  east  even,  are  what 
;hey  ought  to  be  f  How  inanv  of  them  are 
insignificant  and  shabby  in  then*  appearance, 
even  when  new — standing  at  some  dirty  four- 
corners  of  the  public  highway,  solitary  and 
alone,  without  enclosure,  out-buildings,  shade 
tree,  or  shelter — with  the  green  wood  pile  in 
the  snow,  and  often  scanty  at  that ;  with  a 
poor  slippery  door-step,  and  the  house  un- 
banked — perhaps  not  under-pinned.  Let  us 
look  inside,  and  see  if  that  is  any  improve- 
ment upon  its  external  appearance.  Crowd- 
ed, dim  and  smoky;  close,  unventilated  and 
sickening  in  its  atmosphere ;  with  the  smaller 
scholars  huddled  together  on  the  low,  hard 
teats,  so  near  the  hot  stove  as  to  muddle  and 
stupefy  their  intellects — not  to  speak  of  head- 
aches, sweats  and  consequent  colds — while 
the  larger  scholars,  on  the  back  seats,  keep 
up  a  continual  clatter  of  boots  and  shoes,  to 
avoid  freezing  their  feet  In  the  midst  of  the 
scene,  moves  the  "School  Master,"  (that  onoe 
great  man  in  every  little  town,  but  like  Pres- 
idents and  Governors,  now,  wonderfully. 
dwindled  in  stature.)  Is  he  what  he  ought 
to  be?  has  he  been  selected  with  discrimina- 
tion and  care,  for  his  high-toned  sentiments, 
learning,  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  popular  ed- 
ucation?—or  has  the  low  standard  of  dollars 
and  cents  determined  the  district  committee 
In  their  choice  ?  Bat,  supposing  the  teacher 
*fr  right*  which  is  to  be  hoped,  we  will  next 


inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  books,  black- 
boards, and  apparatus  for  instruction;  are 
they  well  chosen,  ample,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion ?  in  a  word,  dear  friend,  as  before  asked, 
have  you  visited  the  school  at  all  during  this 
winter,  to  learn  the  facts  in  the  caseror  to 
cheer  the  scholars  and  teacher  with  your 
presence  and  counsel  ?  If  you  have  not,  is 
there  not  yet  time?  and  oughtt  and  will  yon 
not  do  it? 

So  much  for  the  district  schooL  Let  each 
parent  ask  and  answer  to  himself  the  fore- 
going questions ;  for  if  the  school-house  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  our  intelligence,  virtue, 
and  liberty,  it  will  not  do  to  neglect  it.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  let  us  pay  our  money 
cheerfully  for  its  proper  fitting-up,  and  look 
well  to  it  that  good  teachers  are  employed, 
well  paid  and  fully  encouraged  by  the  exam- 
ple and  friendly  countenance  of  parents. 

Are  all  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  insured 
against  loss  by- fire*  If  not,  why  delay  at 
this  risky  season  of  the  year?  A  few  dollars 
paid  in  to  a  good  company,  will  shield  you 
safely  for  years.  Mind  you,  we  say  a  good 
company;  beware  of  transient  agents  and 
companies  of  which  you  know  nothing !  The 
country  is  full  of  them,  and  they  cannot 
usually  be  depended  upon ;  but  that  is  no  ob- 
jeation  to  good  companies,  (all  good  things 
are  counterfeited,)  and  we  have  such  in  our 
own  state.  Next  in  importance  to  insuring 
is  to  be  careful,  each  for  himself.  A  large 
share  of  our  accidents  arise  from  one  of  two 
causes :  First,  from  carelessly  arranged  stoves 
and  pipes;  and  secondly,  from  an  improper 
handling  of  ashes.  All  who  would  not  burn, 
should  look  well  to  these  seemingly  little 
things.  You  will  not  deem  them  small, 
when  your  house,  or  barn  is  enwrapt  in 
flames ;  which  may  be  the  case  at  any  time 
in  a  moment  We  say  then  to  all,  insure, 
without  delay,  in  some  good  responsible  com- 
pany. We  regard  mutual  companies  as  pre* 
ferablefor  farm  and  tolerably  safe  for  vil- 
lage  property.   Digitized  by  Google 
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Those  who  are  taking  oaro  of  stock,  as  tho 
winter  wears  on,  should  carefully  watch  each 
creator^  and  notice  if  any  are  felling  away. 
Calves  and  underliogs  need  extra  care,  or  the 
crows  win  hare  them  before  grass  grows. 
Too  little  pains  is  usually  taken  to  salt  crea- 
tures, in  winter,  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  allowing  them  to  suffer  for  water;  com- 
pelling them  to  eat  snow,  or  go  without, 
though  eating  nothing  but  dry  hay  or  straw. 
It  is  like  a  person  eating  a  dry  crust  of  bread 
without  drink.  Now,  any  man  who  has  any 
humanity  about  him,  should  look  well  to 
these  things,  and  if  he  has  no  humanity,  his 
interest  ought  to  prompt  h  i m  at  least.  Cows 
that  are  forward  with  calf,  also,  need  special 
care  and  feed,  as  they  hare  two  lives  instead 
of  one  to  support. 

Working  oxen,  also,  that  are  depended  up- 
on for  spring's  work,  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  even  if  grain  has  to  be  bought  to 
do  it,  as  so  much  depends  on  their  vigor  in 
the  plow  field.  The  task  of  an  ox  is  a  slavish 
one  at  best,  and  if  Old  Broad  is  thin  and  poor, 
ten  to  one  if  he  don't  lie  down  in  the  furrow, 
during  the  first  hot,  faint  days  of  spring. 
Keep  your  stock  well,  if  possible.  If  you  are 
short,  be  sure  and  feed  the  creatures  well, 
and  pinch  yourself,  whatever  is  necessary  to 
make  up  the  difference;  this  is  the  best  way, 
as  you  will  know  how  much  you  can  stand, 
without  winter-killing  or  getting  the  black- 
leg. To  take  good  care  of  stock,  requires  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  labor;  and  the 
more  care  they  get  the  better.  It  will  more 
than  pay  to  card  all  creatures  daily. 

The  Norwegians  are  among  the  beat  com- 
mon herdsmen  of  the  west.  They  think 
a  great  deal  of  their  cattle,  and  bestow 
that  kind  of  care  which  makes  them  thrive 
and  do  well  We  have  no  doubt  that,  a  few 
years  hence,  some  of  them  will  rank  among 
our  best,  and  most  extensive  herdsmen. 
Stock  raiding  is  bound  to  be  a  paying  busi- 
ness in  this  country  for  a  long  time  to  come — 
for  oxen,  the  dairy,  or  the  market.  The  vast, 
unlimited  West,  that  lies  beyond  us,  and  is 
going  to  continually  and  rapidly  settle,  will 
constantly  draw  a  heavy  draft  upon  us,  while 
the  East,  with  its  great  and  growing  cities, 
consumes  whole  hecatombs  of  oxen  at  every 
meal  Thus  all  causes  combine  to  maintain , 
food  prices  and  current  sales 

It  it  time  your  ice-house  was  fitiedt  iff?* 


have  one,  and  if  you  have  not,  it  may  pay  to 
make  one  even  yet,  as  they  a*  very  easily 
gotten  up,  sufficiently  capaciois  for  a  com* 
mon  family,  and  contributing  is  much,  per- 
haps, to  the  comfort  andluxurici  of  a  family, 
as  anything  else  of  the  same  expmse.  It  is  . 
well,  when  convenient,  to  eorncct  them 
handily  with  the  cellar,  as  they  in  that  case 
make  an  excellent  depository  for  ill  article* 
that  require  to  be  kept  cool.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  packing  in  the  its,  to  put 
in  none  that  is  partially  thawed,  nor  to  leave 
ot*en  spaces  for  the  air.  All  such  spaces  aa 
cannot  be  filled  with  ice,  should  be  filltd  with 
saw-dust  or  chaff;  and  pains  should  sJso  be 
taken  to  interpose  saw-dust  or  straw  n  all 
places  between  the  ice  and  the  wall  cf  the 
house. 

Look  over  the  farming  tools  and  ircple* 
inents,and  see  what  needs  repairingforsprtyp 
use.  Attend  to  them  while  there  is  lelstre; 
it  will  save  a  deal  of  trouble  and  delay  When 
busy  times  come.  Five  minutes9  attention 
when  you  a^  going  to  the  shop,  will  *«PPV 
a  bolt  in  the  plow,  and  save  perhaps  a  day\ 
delay  of  men  and  teams  in  wheat  sowing. 
Think  of  thes*  things,  ye  who  would  be  smalt 
and  prosperous*  fanners. 

Are  all  your  arrangements  made  for  seed 
to  sow,  and  plant,  the  coming  spring  t  Are 
you  going  to  sow  any  grass  seed — Red  Top, 
perchance,  in  your  meadows  and  marshes  t 
If  so,  yon  will  need  it  early  in  March.  Do 
it,  if  you  possibly  can,  that  you  may  improve 
the  quality  of  your  bay,  and  have  better 
spring  and  fall  feed  for  your  creatures. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  Bed  Top 
and  Timothy  will  catch  well  on  the  meadows 
and  marshes,  by  being  sown  as  early  aa  the 
frost  is  coming  out,  and  thoroughly  scratched 
in  with  a  sharp  toothed  drag.  It  is  certainly 
a  very  cheap  and  simple  method  of  gettfogin 
tame  grass,  and  well  worth  trying  by  every* 
body  who  has  such  lands,  and  has  not  time 
to  drain,  plow,  and  lay  them  down  hi  a  more 
thorough  manner.  It  is  high  time  that  our 
farmers  adopt  some  course  to  make  hatter 
and  oheese,  as  cheap  on  our  cheap  lands  as  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Tame  grass  and  good  dairymen  and  maid*, 
are  what  we  want  to  do  it.  How  long  shall 
we  have  to  wait  for  them! 


Qm  *  Ana*  osaM  «tt  totasr  * 
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For  the  Wlaooatia  Farmer. 
XfltCBSX  HOTS  FBAJBXB  REGIONS. 

VtMita.  Ebrpno— in  Southern  Wisconsin, 
Northern  mints,  and  most  of  Iowa^  there  is 
A  very  notabtocarceness  of  Timber;  and  un- 
der the  preset!  management  of  affairs  in  thin 
region,  the  entity  is  being  still  farther  re- 
duced* wbik  very  little  thought  or  effort  is 
give*  to  resfcce  or  supply  this  invaluable  ar- 
ticle; so  tbt  It  has,  or  is  becoming,  a  subject 
second  to  £  other  in  importance  and  consid- 
eration tothe  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our 
otherwise  highly  favored  country;  and  yet 
with  tinely  and  appropriate  exertions,  the 
present  *cc«pants  may  prevent  this  matter 
from  btomiag  any  more  alarming— may  re* 
move  jt  serious  apprehensions  in  regard  to 
ftrtoreJupply;  tad  to  point  out,  in  some  de- 
gree, no  made  while  stimulating  to  its  earnest 
edoplon,  is  the  design  and  wish  of  this  art!* 
cle.     Some  may  say — "We  can  do  well 
enotgh  at  present  for  our  own  necessities, 
wiftout  concerning  ourselves  for  those  that 
eene  after  us;  our  progeny  may  look  out  for 
tfemselves  as  we  have  done  for  ourselves**— 
•id  so  on — but  there  is  no  more  justice  than 
ertemal    magnanimity  in  such  sentiments, 
because,  with  our  present  system  of  opera- 
dona,  we   are   not  only  robbing  mother 
Earth  of  the  present  supply  of  timber,  but  we 
are  verily  cutting  away  or  eradicating  the 
very  germs  and  nucleus  which  naturally  are 
designed  to  propagate  and  continue  a  reason- 
able supply  to  our  successors — we  ought  at 
least  to  be  just,  if  not  magnanimous.     That 
was  a  beautiful  paternal  regard  manifested  in 
the  old  Greek  father,  Laertes,  when,  in  ad- 
vanced age,  he  was  planting  hedges  and  ma- 
king improvements  in  the   country,  as  he 
answered  the  astonished  querist,  uwhy  he 
was  thus  laboring  in  his  old  age?"  that  uhe 
was  building  against  his  son  returned  from 
Troy  ?w  This  reply  is  worthy  of  consideration 
and  emulation  by  us  of  the  present  time,  in 
regard  to  the  growing  of  timber;  it  is  both  our 
duty  and  interest  to  devise  and  put  into  live- 
ly operation  some  scheme  of  producing  a 
necessary  supply  of  wood  for  various  pur- 
poses, "against  the  coming  of  our  sons,11  while 
the  additional  pleasure  may  accrue'  to  many 
of  us,  of  sitting  under  our  own  shade,  eating 
of  our  own  vine,  and  bountifully  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  our  timely  labor  in  planting 
trees,  and  carefully  tending  them. 


There  was  a  lamentable  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  earlier  settlers  of  this  region,  in  that 
they  did  not  sooner  and  more  generally  plant 
orchards  upon  their  new  homes;  and  the 
evils  of  this  palpable  neglect  are  now  the 
more  plain  and  deeply  regretted,  in  noticing 
the  pleasant  luxury  of  those  few  Who  gave 
timely  care  to  this  matter  contrasted  with  the 
sorry  destitution  of  those  who,  with  equal 
opportunities,  shiftlessly  neglected  the  little 
early  pains  which  would  have  likewise  se- 
cured to  them  similar  sumptuous  enjoyment 
— yet  neglected  to  their  loss. 

But,  in  the  beautiful  economy  of  the  whole 
system  of  true  nature  and  Providence,  neih- 
ingis  truer  than  that  the  thoughtful  and  hen* 
est  may  reap  blessings  and  be  benefitted  by 
appropriately  regarding  the  errors  of  himself 
and  others.  In  this  light,  or  view  of  princi* 
plea,  the  new  settler  may  derive  wisdom  and 
improvement  from  the  error  of  his  predeces- 
sors, by  not  doing  likewise,  but  by  early  plant- 
ing orchards;  and  both  old  and  new  emi- 
grants may  also  read  a  wise,  useful  lesson,  and 
greatly  profit  themselves  by  at  once  taking 
steps  efficiently  to  grow,  not  only  fruit  or- 
chards,  but  groves  and  forests  for  their  wood 
and  timber— the  neglect  to  properly  attend 
to  the  latter,  will  be  as  much  more  calami- 
tous than  neglecting  the  former,  as  the  whole 
scope  and  necessity  of  timber  is  more  vast 
and  essential  than  that  of  the  orchard;  and, 
doubtless,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  none  will  dis- 
pute that  the  full  importance  of  timber  is  par- 
amount to  that  of  orohard6;  and  therefore, 
every  one  who  is  any  way  interested  in  the 
tillage  of  the  land  should  at  onoe  as  earnestly 
put  forth  the  proper  exertions  for  Ibreet  cul- 
ture, as  for  fruit— yea,  more,  as  the  body  is 
before  the  meat. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  the  matter 
is  to  be  viewed— namely ,  the  present  ecareity 
of  timber;  and  the  numerous,  increasing,  and 
devouring  objects  which  are  constantly  eon* 
turning  it.  This  view  of  the  matter  calls  for 
an  adequate  two-fold  provision  or  action  to 
meet  the  contingency— namely,  to  deviss 
some  efficient  means  of  supplying,  as  far  aa 
may  be,  the  demand;  and  to  discover  and 
provide  suitable  substitutes,  to  every  reason- 
able extent,  so  as  to  limit  the  consumption. 

At  the  time—several  years  age— of  .the 
earliest  settlements  in  this  section,  this  sub- 
ject did  not  appear  or  present  itself  in  thai 
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alarming  aspect  which  it  now  bears,  for  two 
reasons :  1st.  the  ordinary  demands  of  the 
ocenpants  were  not  nearly  as  numerous  or 
great  in  extent,  which,  of  course,  left  in  their 
minds  no  great  fear  of  want;  and,  2d,  the 
monstrous  cormorant  devourer  of  forest  and 
fountain — the  Railroad  Engine — had  not 
commenced  burning  and  smoking  among 
them,  nor  set  up  his  insatiable  and  continual 
demand  for  ties  and  timbers  to  lay  his  iron 
track  upon;  this  circumstance  was  not  even 
thought  of  by  the  generality  of  settlers,  and 
not  more  than  half  dreamed  of,  even  by  the 
most  imaginative  speculator  upon  progress- 
ive splendor — nor  did  any  anticipate  to  an 

-  adequate  degree  the  magnificent  extent  to 
which  towns  and  cities  would  be  every  where 
and  continually  built  upon  our  rich  and  fer- 
tile soil— -none  seemed  able  to  calculate  the 
immence  capacity  of  the  Prairie  Lands  for 
sustaining  population  and  improvements — 
and  of  course,  could  not  be  expected  to  esti- 
mate or  properly  appreciate  the  approaching 

.    demands  for  wood  and  timber. 

But,  to  us— in  whose  sight  the  "Star  of 
Empire  already  holds  its  Westward  way" — 
the  importance  of  this  matter  is  more  plain; 
we  can  see,  if  we  will,  in  some  measure,  the 
magnitude  of  this  demand — to  us,  very  clear- 
ly* "coming  events  cast  their  demands  be- 
fore;" our  privileges  are  rich,  and  our  re- 
sponsibilities are  correspondingly  great;  the 
obligations  upon  farmers,  and  all  lovers  of 

•  our  beautiful  country,  are  sacred  and  press- 
ing, to  see  to  it  that  it  be  not  wasted  and  des- 
titute of  wood  and  timber  forever. 

And  I  am  glad  that  you,  Mr.  Senior  Ed- 
itor, are*  Lamp-Lighter  to  this  Light-House 
qf  Science— the  priuted  paper* — this  farmer's 
oracle — you  are  right  from  among  the  people 
—you  have  observed,  experienced,  and .  do 
know  their  wants — the  sacred  demands  of 

.  oar  agricultural  country — in  this  particular 
direetion;~rrou  are  a  farmer  of  practice  and 
understanding,  and  of  course  know  whereof 
we  speak—therefore,  I  rejoice,  that  you  are 

►  at  the  head,  and  have»taken  hold,  in  good 
earnest,  of  several  vital  and  primary  subjects, 
eminently  interesting  to  the  farmer  especial- 
lyv  and  to  the  country  generally.  Such  men 
are  needed  at  the  Head  of  our  Agricultural 
Journals — men  of  practice  as  well  as  read* 
ing. 
But  to  the  previous  question— what  we 


aim  at — is  to  convince  tie  farmer  of  tfie* 
deep,  undeferrable  importaice  of  taking  sura* 
.steps  for  growing  trees;  to  how  him  that  ft 
is  both  his  interest  and  duty  to  do  it;  that  he ^ 
can  do  it;  and  to  persuade  lim  at  once  to- 
take  hold,  with  zeal  and  amtition  to  do  it— 
with  as  much  hope,  earnestnes,  and  pleasure 
as  he  now  manifests  in  raising^rain  and  fruit 
— and  it  can  be — will  be — shtwn,  that  tee 
operation  may  be  more  profitable  and  less 
vexatious  than  those  pursuit*— and  with 
much  less  risk,  and  with  endwrhq  remunero- 
tion. 

.  This  first  article  is  designed  particularly  t* 
awaken  those  who  should  be  interested  in 
the  matter,  and  to  direct  their  thoughts  ami 
feelings  actively  to  it;— for,  when  ideqjurie- 
ly  realized,  no  branch  of  tiseir  opentions  is 
more  surely  important; — and  then  u  a  suc- 
ceeding article,  some  suggestions  vill  be 
made  upon  the  best,  most  suitable  varieties 
of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  introduced  aid  cul- 
tivated upon  the  Prairies,  together  wifc  the 
manner  of  raising  them.  It  is  certain  that 
several  kinds  of  trees  can  be  successfully 
grown  here,  and  with  a  profit  to  the  operator 
of  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  curt, 
upon  the  whole  cost  or  investment.  The 
growing  of  trees  on  the  prairies  can  be  mate 
to  yield  a  greater  profit  than  the  growing  «f 
grain.  A  variety  of  faots  and  observation* 
can  be  adduced  to  prove  this — it  can  be 
made  as  clear  as  is  the  fact,  that  something 
efficient  must  speedily  be  done  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  supply  the  continual  and  Jfi- 
oreasing  demand  for  timber  here. 

Let  Agricultural  Societies  think  well  on 
this  subject. 

This  fact  becomes  the  more  grave  and 
startling,  as  we  contemplate  the  vastly  in- 
creasing demand  for  Railroads  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  certainty  that  they  will  be  con- 
structed; and  added  to  this  faot,  in  fact,  grow- 
ing out  of  it,  principally,  the  equal  certainty 
of  an  overwhelming  increase  to  the  popula- 
tion and  building  operations  of  our  Prairie 
States,  induced  by  the  additional  facilities  for 
migration  and  market,  so  extensively  afford- 
ed by  these  additional  Railroads — which  be- 
oome  incalculable  blessings,  or  depressing 
evils— just  in  proportion  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  meet,  improve,  and  use  them— pow- 
erful for  good  or  evil,  as  we  shall  ordain. 

d.  s.ia 
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RUHAL  L.ITB. 


We  talk  of  the  pleasures  of  rural  life  and 
paint  its  charms  in  all  the  gorgeous  hues  of 
fancy,  but  after  all  the  real  merits  and  true 
advantages  of  living  in  the  country,  and  away 
from  the  bustle  of  the  town,  are  not  fully  es- 
timated. They  seem  to  be  understood,  but 
entirely  overlooked.  Still  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
cling  to  the  dull  haunts  of  city  life,  and  never 
taste  the  sweets  of  a  natural,  unrestrained 
and  vital  existence.  Even  in  the  United 
States  wherein  there  is  boundless  extent  of' 
territory,  and  such  soil  as  gives  the  husband- 
man the  richest  remuneration  for  his  toil,  we 
see  humanity  the  wretched  minion  of  want 
and  poverty,  in  crowded  towns— whereas,  it 
should  be  the  lord  of  abundance  in  the  West- 
ern vineyards  of  plenty.  According  to  the 
census  of  1850,  one-eighth  of  this  nation's 
entire  population  live  in  cities  of  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants;  and,  of  towns  and 
villages,  in  which  life  is  moulded  after  the 
cramping  and  effeminating  forms  of  the 
greater  metropolis,  there  are  still  hundreds 
and  thousands  not  noticed  in  this  reckoning. 
Probably,  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Union  live  in  cities  and  villa- 
ges, and  know  of  real,  un trammeled  nature, 
only  by  repute.  In  many  older  countries  the 
proportion  of  city  denizens  is  still  greater, 
and  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  densely  pop- 
ulated a  country  beoomes,  the  more  its  ratio 
of  eitj  inhabitant*  is  increased  above  that  of 
its  rural  districts. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  centralization  is 
rapidly  increasing  the  population  of  its  cities, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rural  portion  of  the 
country,  and  in  some  others  of  the  more 
eastern  states  the  same  principle  is  at  work, 
though  not  as  visibly  and  powerfully; 

The  charms  and  virtues  of  rural  life  are 
talked  of— applauded  to  conviction— 'but  the 
country  still  does  not  draw  the  one  who  ad- 
mires and  praises  it  from  the  stf  ong  lure  of 
the  smoky  town,  to  inhale  its  purer  air, 
breathe  in  its  congenial  fragrance,  quaff  from 
its  limpid  and  unadulterated  fountains,  taste 
its  wholesome  fruitage,  fresh  from  the  laden 
bougji  and  clustered  vine,  or  recreate  among 
scenes  where  Nature  la  the  impiicitly-confi- 
ded-on  and  only  worshipped  divinity.  We 
love  to  talk  about  the  country — to  tell  of 


woodlands,  pastures,  meadows,  hills  and 
dells,  and  brooks,  and  lakes,  and  caves,  and 
all  the  enchanting  scenery  which  the  buoyant 
heart  may  find  in  rustic  rambles; — we  love 
to  chat  of  Spring  time,  when  sportive  lamb9, 
and  joyful  kine,  and  long-housed  steeds  are 
cropping  the  first  shoots  of  the  tender  grass 
— when  the  wild  birds  are  merry,  and  fresh 
bud*  and  flowers  are  smiling  in  the  morn  of 
prophecy; — we  love  to  dream  of  shady  re- 
treats, green  hill-sides  and  groves,  to  hide  us 
from  the  sultriness  of  Summer's  noon-tide, 
and  think  how  full  of  joy  the  task  of  watch- 
ing the  young  fruit  and  grain  develope  in  the 
rays  of  the  lite-giving  sun;— we  Jove  to  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  golden  Autumn— to 
paint  in  imagination  the  ample  return*  of 
nature's  general  harvest— ^its  multifarious 
and  choice  bounties— 'we  love  to  dwell  upon 
the  farmer's  fireside  when*  the  unwritten' 
prophecies  of  Spring  have  been  fulfilled — 
when  the  torrid  sun  of  Summer  has  wrought 
his  blessed  mission— '•when  the  bounty  of 
Autumn  is  garnered  up,  and  its  many-hued 
leaves  have  been  swept  by  wild  frolicking 
winds,  and  dispersed  among  the  avenues  of 
decay — to  think  of  enjoying  with  him  his 
lucious  feasting,  and  cozily  imbibe  tho  nectar 
of  the  grape  and  apple,  while  the  storm  is 
riotous  without,  and  old  Winter  ha^  usurped 
his  icy  throne  above  the  repose  of  vegeta- 
tion :  but  it  is  all  a  work  of  mere  fancy,  and 
despite  ouf  knowledge  we  still  deUo  and 
soheme  fof  the  pleasures  of  tru*  itfe  in 
cramped  and  motley  communities*. 

How  many  thousands  there  are>tt>tr  starv- 
ing in  eastern  cities,  who,  were  .tboy  once 
scattered,  no  matter  howjearelessly,  over  the 
uncultivated  lands  of  the  West,,  would  be  at 
once  upon  the  high-road  to*  pfentj  and  pros- 
perity !  A  simple  exertion  of  philanthropy, 
to  inform,  encourage,  and  stimulate  them  to 
exertion,  would  seem*  to  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  improvement  of  their  conditions. 
It  has  sometimes  oeoorrel  to  us  that  moral 
reformers  could  not  better  direct  their  efforts 
for  the  good  of  universal  humanity,  than  by 
driving,  with  moral  force,  the  nsete-w  pover- 
ty from  our  larger  towns,  and:thns  banjshing 
it  entirely:.  In  rural  pursnitsfthe  unhallowed 
influence  of  vice  would  melt  away  before  the 
quiet  and  simple  pleasures  of  useful  life,  and 
many  fruitless  persuasions  and  oaths  of  ab- 
stinence would  be  rendered  useless,  or  piv- 
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served  inviolate.  Many — thousand* — are 
ignorant  of  tho  glowing  inducements  held  ont 
by  the  far  Wost  to  those  who  can  labor,  and 
are  without  sufficient  means  to  start  them  at 
the  Eist  and  what  a  world  of  good  might 
be  aooonpUsliad  by  giving  them  barely  true 
information,  an. I  a  few  words  of  persuasion 
to  quit  their  dens  of  misery,  and  flee  to  this 
"land  of  milk  and  honey.11  Persuasion 
would  make  many  of  them  come,  and  great- 
ly lessen  the  weight  of  human  suffering;  but 
many  wonld  be  pleased  with  tale*  of  rural 
life,  and  believe  even  the  ideal  portraiture 
whioh  the  warm  philanthropist  would  give 
them,  without  putting  forth  one  exertion  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  independent  life. 
There  is  no  need  of  want  or  woe  in  this  land 
of  ours.  There  is  room  enough,  and  there 
are  homes  enough  for  all.  If  these  facts 
oould  be  bit  strongly  enough  impressed  upon 
the  cramped  masses  of  humanity  we  have 
referred  to,  wo  should  find  many  a  new  gar- 
den and  plantation  in  the  West,  and  many  a 
woe-worn  visage  would  be  wreathed  in 
sunny  smiles.  A.  J.  M. 

■ «»♦♦»». 

For  the  Farmer. 
WBa?AV  BlfTBRPRISINO  MAN  WITH  SMALL 
CAPITAL  OAN  DO  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Msssrs.  Editors — Wo  frequently  read 
in  some  eastern  book  or  paper  about  a 
Greeley  or  a  Barnum  practicing  "high  farm- 
ing,1" that  is,  they  expend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  building  dams  for  irrigation,  and  in 
manuring,  <fcc,  Ac.  'Now,  this  may  all  be 
very  well  for  those  Who  have  the  money  to 
•pare  for  that  purpose.  But  the  world 
wants  to  know  what  can  be  done  in  the 
west  with  a  small  capital,  say  from  $500  to 
$1000.  Such  it  the  nature  of  the  letter 
that  every  man  receives  from  his  eastern 
friends.  * 

If  some  of  our  literary  pioneers  who  are 
competent  to  the  task  would  write  a  small 
work  entitled,  '-What  an  Industrious  Mao 
can  do  with  a  Capital  of  $500  on  a  West- 
ern Prairie,"  I  think  it  would  meet  with  an 
ample  sale,  and  be  the  means  of  converting 
many  "fast  young  men*1  of  Atlantic  cities 
into  useful  and  honest  farmers— into  men 
who  would  rather  dance  to  the  tune  of  a 
breaking  plow  than  that  of  "Old  Dan  Tuck- 
er," aud  into  men  whose  souls  would  go  in- 
to ecstacies  at  the  hum  of  a  icn-horso  thresh- 
ing machine. 

But  suppose  tho  book  did  not  pay  the 


publisher  !  There  is  a  great  work  for  some 
one  to  do,  to  elevate  fanning  from  the  mud 
and  mire  of  ignorance  and  superstition  in 
which  it  has  been  stuck  for  thousands  of 
years.  Agriculture  will  yet  be  reduced  to 
a  science',  so  that  success  or  failure  will  not 
be  laid  to  luck  or  to  the  Lord. 

If  any  one  will  undertake  the  authorship 
of  tho  book,  a  neighbor  of  mine  can  give 
him  an  item.  This  neighbor  of  mine  en* 
tered  forty  acres  of  school  land,  two  years 
ago  last  May,  at  $7,50  per  acre  ^» paid  ten 
per  cent.  down.  Ho  had  only  $500.  $200 
went  for  household  traps  and  furniture;  the 
rest  for  improvements.  He  now  has  an 
orchard  of  2,000  trees,  ("many  of  which 
have  fruit  buds  on,)  and  a  nursery  of  10,- 
000,  and  a  house  that  has  cost  him  $1,000 
--all  debts  paid  but  $271,  due  to  the  State 
in  1863. 

He  has  been  offered  $3,000  for  hi*  farm 
and  personal  property,  but  would  probably 
refuse  $5,000.  Of  course  he  has  not  been 
idle  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years. 

Clinton,  Wis.,  Jan.,  1856.  J.  T. 
-«-^»— » ■       . 

For  the  Tattmt. 
WATER  FOR  OUR  FRAIRXB  REGION. 

Messrs.  Editors — It  is  well  known  that 
in  some  portions  of  our  prairie  country — 
whore  they  are  broad  and  high — much  cost 
and  suffering  is  caused  by  the  scarcity  of 
water,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it;  so. 
much  so,  that  it  is  the  main  reason  why 
large  tracts  remain  uninhabited-  This  fact, 
together  with  the  apparent  absence  of 
building  and  fencing  materiale,  constantly 
deters  many  people  from  settling  upon  and . 
tilling  those  rich  and  productive  fields  so 
extensive  and  in  such  perfect  readiness  for 
the  plow,  already  clear  of  all  stumps,  root*, 
and  stones,  for  .the  beautiful  working  of  the 
best  reaping  and  mowing  machines. 

Now  those  cirenmetances  are  entirely; 
harmless,  useless  bug-bears— or  rather  dis- 
advantages most  easily  obviated — and  not 
worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration,  com- 
pared with  the  task  and  vexation  of  clear- 
ing and  working  heavy  timbered  lands ;  anil 
with  a  few  paragraphs  I  propose  to  show 
the  facts  clearly.  And  first — for  a  rupply 
of  water. 

Nature  operates  upon  a  system  of  equiv- 
alents; and  is  far  more  equal  and  bountiful 
in  her  distribution-  of  blessings  and  facilities 
— the  common  wants  of  particular  sections 
— than  most  of  us  are  apt  to  think  without 
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tome  investigation.  These  reflection*  arise 
in  viewing  the  vast  prairies,  with  climate 
and  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility  and  health- 
fulness,  capable  of  feeding  and  clothing  and 
sustaining  an  immense  population — inly 
for  the  common  want  of  water  and  timber. 
This  would  seem  to  bs  an  oversight  in 
Providence,  in  having  spread  out  to  the  ad- 
miration of  man  so  inviting  a  fabric,  yet 
leaving  it  unsuitable  for  appropriation. 
But  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  see  far- 
ther— they  have  discovered  and  realize  the 
equivalent  or  substitute — and  see  in  them 
great  gain. 

On  the  score  of  water  it  is  not  generally 
known  what  a  largo  quantity  of  the  pure 
article  rails  annually  upon  the  whole  surface 
of  our  country;  nor  how  easily  and  cheaply, 
in  every  place,  an  abundance  of  the  very 
best  water  may  be  obtained,  for  all  pur- 
poetA,  by  a  ju  licious  system  of  cisterns. 
The  amount  of  rain  and  snow  water  which 
annually  falls  in  this  latitude  is  very  large, 
and  did  it  not  readily  flow  off  to  the  great 
rivers  and  lakes,  or  arise  by  evaporation, 
much  of  the  surface  of  our  country  would 
be  flooded,  very  often.  Therefore,  this  in- 
teresting fact  should  be  taken  into  active 
consideration  by  the  occupants,  and  others, 
of  the  splendid  but  almost  brookless  prairie- 
districts— as  a  matter  of  immanent  impor- 
tance to  them — and  which  may  bo  con- 
verted into  one  of  their  richest  blessing*. 

And  now  for  the  figures  :  by  various 
gauges  And. observations  of  the  rain,  in  sev- 
eral locations,  it  is  ascertained  that  from  22 
to  28  inches  depth  of  water  falls  annually 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  in  this  lat- 
itude— an  evorage  of  over  two  feet  deep  on 
every  farm  in  the  whole  prairie  country — 
aa  amount  of  water  which  would  be  fright- 
ful, and  would  soon  drown  us  all  out,  if  it 
remained  long  o*  the  farms 

From  these  facts,  it  may  be  seen  by  a 
little  calculation,  that  the  annual  amount 
of  water  which  may  be  collected  by  the 
roof  of  a  30  by  40  foot  barn  will  be  about 
8O0  barrels,  or  400  hogsheads — enough  to 
supply  drink  to  a  goodly  lot  of  stock  and 
horses  most  of  the  year — more,  even,  than 
is  needed,  when  we  remember  that  there 
are  always  many  weeks — after  showers, 
thaws,  Ac. — when  there  is  plenty  of  drink 
for  stock  in  the  fields,  even  in  the  dryest  lo- 
cations, where  there  is  no  living  or  running 
water.  And  sufficient,  substantial  cisterns 
to  preserve  this  large  amount  of  water,  while 


constantly  wed  out,  can  be  constructed  at 
the  barn,  for  the  cost  of  digging  and  stoning 
a  good  well — and  even  for  less  than  half 
the  price  of  the  deep  ones  on  many  of  the 
high  prairies,  as  "Rock,"  "Grand,"  and  oth- 
ers— while  the  supply  is  also  more  sure. 

Then,  for  the  house  and  culinary  pur- 
poses, rain  water,  for  several  reasons,  is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  well  or  brook  water. 
The  roof  of  an  ordinary  farm  dwelling- 
house,  is  sufficient  to  conduct  from  seven 
hundred  to  a  thousand  barrels  of  soft  water 
into  the  cisterns  annually;  while  the  neces- 
sary cisterns  to  secure  it,  as  it  is  daily  used 
out,  need  not  cost  as  much  as  the  usual 
house  wells  now  do. 

Thus,  with  reasonable  and  timely  care, 
families  and  farms,  in  all  locations,  may 
have  ample  and  convenient  supplies  of  pure, 
soft  water,  at  the  same,  or  less  cost,  as 
many  now  obtain  water  from  weUs  and 
brooks.  And  what  is  of  still  more  impor- 
tance, in  favor  of  using  rain-water,  is  the 
matter  of  health;  and  herein  lies  the  greatest 
argument,  a<  I  will  show  by  the  highest  au- 
thority and  facte— considerations  which 
ought  not  to  be  unheeded,  or  lost  sight  of 
by  enlightened  or  judicious  householders. 
The  fact  is  established  by  different  proofs, 
that  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  greatly 
less  liable  to  derangement,  disease,  -orto  be 
affiicted  with  miasmas,  under  the  use  of 
cistern  water,  than  from  that  taken  direCtjy 
from  the  earth. 

During  one  of  the  late  cholera  seasons, 
the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
principle  admirably  demonstrated.  He 
was  spending  the  summer  and  fall  in  one  of 
those  cities  near  the  Misiasippi  river,  where 
one  portion  of  the  town  lies  on  the  flat 
along  the  river,  and  the  other  portion  u 
built  on  an  exceedingly  high  bluff,  where  it 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  earth  water; 
and  little  or  none  but  cistern  water  is  used ; 
it  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  every  de- 
partment of  household  business— drinking, 
cooking,  and  bathing;  the  result  was,  that 
.scarcely  a  case  of  cholera,  or  other  sickness 
occurred  on  the  bhiff,  while  cholera,  fevers, 
and  diarr!  e  t,  <fcc.,  were  very  frequent  and 
fatal  in  the  lower  town,  where  well  and  riv- 
er water  was  generally  used. 

And  within  a  few  years  past,  we  have 
read  several  well  accredited  statements  in 
connection  with  medical  Cholera  Reports, 
showing  that  in  the  most  afflicted  localities, 
in  both  Europe  and  America,  with  persons 
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or  families  where  only  rain-  water  was  used 
for  drinking  and  culinary,  and  bathing  pur- 
poses, scarcely  a  fatal  case  of  cholera  occur- 
red; although  that  frightful  disease  pre 
vailed  malignantly  in  the  vicinity  among 
those  who  used  the  earth  water  generally. 

Some  months  ago  I  prepared,  by  request, 
a  short  essay  oh  this  subject — of  securing 
rain-water  on  the  prairies — with  a  view  of 
directing  the  attention  and  securing  the 
action  of  the  farmers,  to  this  most  judicious 
mode  of  obtaining  water  for  all  uses  on  their 
premises,  equally  healthy  to  man  and  beast 
Since  writing  that  article  I  have  got  hold  of 
a  small  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  from  which 
I  here  extract,  briefly,  a  few  authorities  for 
the  consideration  of  those  interested.  A 
French  Commissioner,  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject, says : 

"It  has  been  fully  ascertained,  both  at 
Paris  ancl  elsewhere,  that  rain-water  is  a 
prophylactic  for  preventives  of  cholera,  and 
that  the  disease  has  never  proved  an  epi- 
demic in  any  city  where  rain-water  is  ex- 
clusively used." 

A  physician  writing  in  an  English  paper, 
says:  "Hard  water  for  cooking  is  objection- 
able; many  vegetables  are  nearly  spoiled 
in  it;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  infu- 
sion of  tea  or  coffee  in  it;  the  water  of  the 
city  of  London  requires  full  one  fifth  more 
to  obtain  an  infusion  of  equal  strength,  as 
that  obtained  by  soft  water." 

And  all  apothecaries  know  that  they 
cannot  make  as  good  decoctions,  tinctures, 
or  compounds  of  any  kind  with  hard  as  with 
soft  water;  they  always  require  raiu,  or  dis- 
tilled water,  for  their  mixtures. 

Dr.  Hobbs,  of  Memphis,  writes  that  "by 
die  exclusive  use  of  cistern  water  cholera 
will. disappear  and  never  return."  This  is 
known  to  him  by  analysis  and  an  experience 
of  twenty-four  years.  He  says,  "it  should 
be  used  for  all  personal  purposes." 

Peof.  Lea,  of  Cincinnati,  says,  "it  is  a 
verified  fact,  which  will  stand  the  test  of 
the  strictest  investigation  and  obtain  uni- 
versal credence,  that  rain  water  used  for 
drinking,  instead  of  the  hard  water  of  wells, 
acts  as  a  preventive  of  cases  in  cholera.  No 
city  exclusively  supplied  with  rain  or  soft ' 
water  ever  suffers  from  epidemic  cholera.". 

Dr.  Bicgler,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says  : 
"I  consider  hard  or  impure  water  dangerous  j 
to  health,  and  a  pre-inducing  cause  of  d  is- 1 
ease.     The  purest  water  is  that  which  falls  | 
from  tke  clouds— or  is  distilled,  or  filtered."  ' 


And  so  says  Prof.  Dewey,  and  many  others- 
Facts  and  authorities,sbowing  the  health- 
fulness  of  rain-water,  and  rightly  filtered 
water,  over  that  which  is  taken*  directly 
from  the  earth,  might  be  multiplied  to  many 
pages;  but,  undoubtedly,  what  is  said  above 
is  enough  to  direct  the^  farmers  and  others 
to  their  best  interests;  for  it  was  my  object 
in  writing  this  article,  to  remind  the  occu- 
pants, especially  of  the  prairiesr  that  it  is 
much  easier  and  cheaper  than  many  seem 
to  know,  to  get  a  plenty  of  the  best  water 
on  their  premises,  where  they  are  now  al- 
most destitute,  or  at  least  much  stinted. 

And  now  that  cisterns  and  filtering  ap- 
paratus are  brought  to  a  goodly  degree  of 
perfection,  any  one  having  a  farm  may  have  - 
them,  so  far  as  they  are  needed.  In  short, 
cistern  water,  is  proved  to  possess  all  the 
advantages  of  cheapness,  convenience,  and 
healthful ness  over  well-water — and  may  be 
equally  sure,  with  proper  care. 

In  another  number  I  propose  to* show  to* 
the  prairie  farmer,  equal  advantages  or  sub- 
stitutes, for  the  absence  of  bu&dmg  and 
fencing  material — as  we  hope  your  paper 
may  become  peculiarly  serviceable  to  prai- 
rie farmers.     Yours,  IX  S.  C. 

HOW  MAOHUfERT  nfCBEASES  BENEFICIAL 
LABOR. 

About  five  years  ago,  when  sewing  ma- 
chines were  beginning  to  be  introduced  into 
this  city,  some  ftirious  attacks  were  made  up- 
on them  by  ignorant  and  mock  philanthro- 
pists, who  pretended  to  be  anxiously  con- 
cerned for  poor  seamstresses.  They  pictured 
the  sad  fate  which  awaited  those  persons ; 
told  how  the  hard-earned  bread  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  their  mouths  by  such  capitalists 
as  could  purchase  and  use  such  machines, 
thereby  dispensing  with  the  labor  of  needle- 
women, and  thus  bring  them  to  want  for 
lack  of  employment  Have  such  predictions 
been  fulfilled  ?  We  who  have  for  years  care- 
fully watched  the  effects  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery of  every  kind  upon  society,  knew 
that  such  ideas,  when  uttered,  were  no  better 
than  the  emanations  of  an  idiot's  dream, 
trusted  to  a  few  years'  experience  to  prove 
the  benefits  of  such  machines  to  every  class 
in  the  community.  Thousands  of  such  ma- 
chines are  now  in  operation  in  our  oountryv 
and  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  more  than  a* 
thousand  of  them  are  in  operation  in  New 
York  City  alone;  hut  instead  of  these  hav- 
ing thrown  any  industrious  females  out  of" 
employment,  they  have  rather  increased  the 
quantity  of  work  for  them  to  do.  We  were 
told  a  few  days  since,  by  one  engaged  some- 
what extensively  in  providing  needle  work 
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that  twenty  stitches  are  now  made  on  some 
garments,  for  one  that  was  made  five  years 
ago— in  short,  that  sewing  machines  had 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for  sewed 
work.  Thus  coat  linings,  which  used  to  be 
made  nlain,  are  now  mostly  elaborately 
worked,  and  finely  stitched,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  almost  every  kind  of  sewed  work. 
The  amount  of  such  work,  he  stated,  had  in- 
creased even  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  ma- 
chines to  execute  it.  A  higher  taste  is  now 
being  gratified,  and  hundreds  of  women  whey 
used  to  ply  the  needle  early  and  late  with 
their  fingers,  for  a  mere  pittance,  are  now 
better  remunerated  for  their  labor  in  attend- 
ing sewing  machines,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  their  hours  of  toil  have  been  measura- 
bly reduced.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  very 
class — needlewomen — respecting  whom  so 
much  was  at  one  time  said  about  being  in- 
jured by  sewing  machines,  will  be  the  most 
benefitted-  In  many,  if  not  in  almost  every 
instance,  this  has  been  felt  to  be  the  case  al- 
ready. Sewing  machines,  therefore,  which 
<are  but  a  recent  invention,  afford  abundant 
examples  u  how  machinery  increases  bene*- 
iicial  labor.71  [Scientific  American. 


THE  PEOSPBOT  FOB  FBIOES  IN  i860. 

The  Baltimore  American  says:  "Some  of 
the  Southern  papers  are  urging  the  farmers 
te>  put  as  much  of  their  land  as  possible  to 
wheat  seed.  The  Lynchburg  Virginian  holds 
that  wheat  seeding  in  that  state  may  be  con- 
tinued as  late  as  the  middle  of  December,  as 
excellent  wheat  has  often  been  made  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  December  seed- 
ing. That  high  and  remunerating  prices  in 
grain  will  prevail  next  year,  the  Virginian 
Considers  beyond  a.  contingency,  and  yet,  it 
adds,  we  do  not  believe  from  information 
received  that  an  increased  breadth  of  land, 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  prospective 
demand  for  and  price  of  breadstuffs,  has  been 
put  to  seed  in  this  portion  of  the  State.-^ 
Taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  deficiency 
of  grain  in  England  and  France,  the  deficit 
4br  the  two  countries  may  be  put  down  at 
fifty-two  million  bushels.  As  this  deficiency 
must  be  made  up  before  the  next  harvest, 
the  question  arises,  whence  are  these  sup- 
plies to  come  ?  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  throughout  the 
whole  of  North  Europe  also  are  deficient, 
and  especially  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
the  interior  of  Germany  where  flour  is  at 
this  moment  selling  at  70*.  per  sack.  In 
fact,  the  importations  of  breadstuff*  from 
these  sources  and  all  others,  except  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Including  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Bpain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Egypt,  will  hardly  be 
mnHeient  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  20,000,000 
.bushels  in  France.  Canada  and  the  Baltic 
protrfoces  are  not  relied  on  for  more  than  six 


or  seven  million  bushels,  and  Italy — from 
which  the  exportation  of  bread-stuffs  has,, 
in  fact,  been  prohibited — together  with  Spain. 
Portugal,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  the- 
Danube,  can  scarcely  do  more  than  furnish 
the  balance  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions, 
of  the  deficit  in  France.  Hence,  giving  the 
surplus  from  these  sources  to  France,  there 
still  remains  the  vacuum  in  England,  ranging 
from  a  capacity  of  thirty  to  fifty  millions  of 
bushels  to  fill.  For  this  aapplv  the  English 
importers  can  only  look  to  the  United  States; 
and  if  the  supply  say  forty  million  bushels, 
be  obtained  from  tlris  country,  we  shall  send- 
more  grain  to  England  than  was  exported  in 
wheat  and  flour  to  all  parts  of  the  world  du- 
ring the  year  1855.  Our  exportation  for 
that  year,"according  to  the  New  York  Econo- 
mist, amounted  to  less  than  twenty-nint  mil- 
lion bushels.  The  quota  exported  to  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  English  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  was  an  average  of  975,980 
quarters,  or  less  than  eight  million  bushels 
per  annum  for  the  eight  years  from  1846  to 
1853,  inclusive. 

"  If,  then,  as  has  been  assumed,  the  whole 
available  surplus  exported  last  year  from  the 
United  States  to  every  jpart  of  the  world' 
should  be  supplied  to  England,  there  of 
course  will  still  remain  a  deficit.  And  even 
should  we  be  able  to  export  this  required' 
amount,  we  shall  be,  as  last  year,  without  a 
surplus  for  home  consumption  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  and  paying  for  that  purpose 
prices  as  high  as  in  Liverpool.  In  conclusion 
we  will  merely  add  the  following  important 
met,  as  stated  by  the  Virginian :  Our  bar* 
vest  is,  on  an  average,  a  month  in  advance 
of  the  harvest  of  Europe,  and  will  conse- 
quently come  in  next  season  just  at  that 
period  when  a  deficiency  will  be  most  sensi- 
bly felt  abroad,  and,  in-  fact,  when-  prices 
ruled  by  actual  want,  must  be  irrespective 
of  the  prospects  from  English  or  continental, 
harvests." 

It  is  now  quite  too  late  in  the  season  to 
talk  about  increasing  the  wheat  crop  of  1858; 
The  extent  of  that  matter  was  determined 
weeks  ago.  But  the  oorn  crop  of  tBe  United 
States  is  more  important  than  that  of  wheat. 
Besides  the  corn  and  meal  exportedr  we  put 
the  worth  of  a  few  millions  of  dollars  into 
pork,  beef,  lard,  etc.,.  much  of  which  comes 
from  corn. 

Between  this  and  planting  time  next  spring 
our  farmers  may  calculate  their  chances  for 
prices,  and  plant  accordingly.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  however,  but  what  every  species 
of  grain  and  other  agricultural  prodnce  wHI 
bring  high  prices  for  at  least  two  or  three 
years  to  come,  and  how  much  longer  no  one 
can  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It 
will  be  perfectly  safe  for  farmers  to  put  in 
the  coming  spring  all  the  corn  they  can  i 
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age.  Spring  wheat  for  home  consumption 
may  ako  be  grown  with  profit.  Barley, 
oat-S  P*&S  beans,  etc.,  will  also  insure  good 
returns,  and  will  supply  the  place  of  winter 
wheat  in  many  families.  Therefore  if  our 
farmer*  are  vigilant,  and  get  all  things  ready 
for  extensive  spring  and  summer  crop*,  the 
whole  country  will  be  greatly  benefitted,  and 
the  Old  World  supplied  with  Bread. 

■  ■"'■'■         —   '  « ♦♦»«.  '  ••--•  •- — 

•team  PLownro. 

It  seems,  from  the  .subjoined  article,  which 
appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Portland 
Advertiser,  and  which  we  copy  from  the 
Maine  Farmer,  that  plowing  by  steam  has  at 
last  proved  entirely  successful.  It  may  not 
be  extensively  used  at  present,  as  a  means  of 
mellowing  the  earth  but,  "wait  a  little  lon- 
ger11 and  plowing  engineers  will  take  the 
place  of  the  plow-boys,  and  the  steam  whis- 
tle be  heard  instead  of  the  tchoa  haw. 

"A  reporter  in  the  Haiti  in  re  Commercial 
Advertiser,  of  Nov.  8, 1855,  says :  4 After  test- 
ing the  speed  of  the  horse*,  the  track  as  well 
a*  the  ring  wan  cleared  .for  a  trial  of  the 
steam  plow.  Four  large  turf  plows  were 
attached  to  it,  and  it  moved  off,  throwing  tip 
furrows  each  about  fourteen  inches  deep. — 
The  work  was  well  done,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  farmers  present  that  it  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  breaking  up  of 
prairie  land.  The  machine  is  too  heavy  for 
the  land  in  this  section  of  the  country,  but 
the  principle  is  a  good  one,  and  will  lead  to 
improvements  which  will  make  the  steam 
plow  the  means  for  tilling  the  soil  with  profit 
to  the  farmer.  *        *        *        *        * 

"'Awarded  to  Obed.  Hussey  for  steam 
plow,  the  highest  premium  and  "a  diploma. 

"  Mr.  Hmscv,  the  inventor,  is  a  native  of 
Mai iK,   and  formerly  resided  at  Port  a  it'. 

"He  was  the  irst  inventor  of  mowing  and 
reaping  machines,  and  also  of  several  other 
important  invention*. 

"From  a  private  letter  of  Mr.  Hussey's  to 
a  friend  of  his  in  this  eity,  we  learn  that  the 
power  of  his  latent  invention  was  severely 
tested,  and  pronounced  completely  successful 
and  practicable.  He  says:  'One  farmer  de- 
clared that  forty  horses  could  not  have  drawn 
the  four  plows  so  deep  through  such  soil  at 
such  a  rate ;  another,  that  it  would  have  re- 
quired four  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  one  plow  ; 
but  the  committee  have  kept  within  bounds 
In  their  report,  in  which  they  called  the 
draught  equal  to  that  of  sixteen  horse*.— 
The  machine  steamed  out  to  the  show  ground 
a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  over  a  rond 
somewhat  rough  and  hilly.  It  was  generally 
predicted  that  the  experiment  would  prove 
an  entire  failure;  but  its  final  success  was 
greeted  by  the  assembled  crowd  with  a 
hearty  enthusiasm  and  loud  and  prolonged 
ctoei  in*' "  f  Portland  Advertiser. 


MAXB  r ABM  UPB  ATTBAOTITS. 

"Why  do  your  young  men  run  as  by  sortie) 
universal  instinct,  from  the  farm  where  tfeerjr 
were  bom  to  the  city,  where  they  so  often 
learn  to  wish  they  had  not  been  born  any- 
where?      Chiefly — whatever    explanation 
they  may  put  forward  as  having  a  hand* 
somer  look — chiefly  Itjanse   on  the  farm 
there  is  supposed  to  be  an  inevitable  doom 
to  hard,  monotonous,  wearing  bodily   toil, 
from  daylight  to  sundown,  life  through,  With 
■no  room  for  intellectual  expansion  or  gene* 
rous  tastes,  or  social  recreation;  and  second- 
ly, because  after  all  this  labor,  the  fanner 
makes  too  little  money.    Nor  will  my  faith 
in  young  men's  natures  suffer  me  to  belie** 
this  is  always  a  sordid  calculation  with  them. 
For,  in  thinking  of  money  they  think  of  it 
ollener  as  a  means  than  an  end.    They  want 
it  for  what  it  brings.    On  tlte  farm,  frequent- 
ly, are  rooms  witl  o.it  books,  walls  without 
pictures,  manners   without    grace,  cloth** 
without  fitness,  and  grounds  Without  shaping 
or  ornament.     On  the  contrary,  the  city 
merchant  buys  a  library  and  works  of  art, 
sends  his  children  to  school  where  they  learn 
to  move  with  elegance  as  well  as  to  cipher 
and  parse,  gets  garments  that  are  finer  and 
filter,  and  is  not  so  exhausted  physically  at  - 
nightfall  as  to  prefer  deep  to  any  company 
of  books,    lie  comes  back  into  the  country 
and  lavs  out  a  beautiful  estate,  sometimes 
with  statlier  animals  and  more  select  fruits, 
and  tidy  fences  and  hedges,  and  more  bloom* 
ing  fences  on  it  than  his  neighbor,  who  has 
all  the  while  been  staying  there  and  making 
farming  the  business  of  his  life.    Now  it 
would  be  a  hard  task  in  persuasion  to  con* 
vince  most  young  men  that  these  things  are 
not  good,  nor  desirable,  and  that  the  dollars 
which  cutnmand  them  are  not  of  the  nature 
of  an  advantage.    I  confess  I  should  be  a 
bad  subject  for  such  persuasion  myself.    Be* 
sides,  these  things  are  all  of  the  nature  of 
picture  work ;  the  boy  cannot  help  seeing 
them  ;  they  work  upon  him  while  he  stops 
on  his  way'froin  pasture  under  the  fragrant 
shrubbery,  or  peeps  through  the  pickets  at 
the  inelLw  peaches  and  pears. 

I  know  perfectly  how  apt  his  sanguine 
blood,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  ninety  odd 
(allures  in  a  city  for  every  single  success,  are 
to  put  a  fallacy  into  his  plans  and  cheat  his 
choice.  But  none  the  less  is  it  true,  that  be 
goes  to  the  city  for  a  chance,  though  but  a 
chance,  for  certain  means  of  refinement,  Mb* 
erality,  and  width  in  the  whole  style  of  life, 
such  as  scarcely  a  mere  fanner  about,  in  the 
old  way  of  farming,  has  displayed.  Whoever 
knew  a  confident  and  chivaL-ous  youth  te 
doubt  lie  should  be  one  of  the  five  to  roe* 
oeed  though  five  hundred  fail?  And,  more* 
over,  many  young  men  at  that  aspiring  pe- 
riod of  life,  before  the  charm  and  sdonr  of 
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early  ideals  have  faded  off,  thirst  honestly  for 
more  stiinulous  to  mental  action,  more  en- 
larging ministries  to  thought,  than  they  have 
found  in  rural  places.  This  they  dream  of 
finding  in  the  presence  oi  crowds  and  the 
sharp  collisions  of  traffic.  Perhaps  they 
dream  delusions, — but  this  is  the  feeling. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  von  would  hold  your  .sons 
and  brother j  back  from  roaming  away  into 
the  perilous  centres,  you  must  steadily  make 
three  attempts — to  abate  the  task- work  of 
farming,  to  raise  maximum  crop*  and  profits, 
and  to  surround  your  work  with  the  exhil- 
arations of  intellectual  progress.  Yon  must 
elevate  the  whole  spirit  of  your  vocation  for 
your  vocation's  sake,  till  no  other  can  out- 
strip it  in  that  which  most  adorn*  a  civilized 
State."        [Addre<sof  D.  F.  Huntington. 

+♦»♦» 

FHOFACtATION  OFFISH. 

Information  of  the  highest  importance  on 
the  artificial  propagation  of  fish  was  laid  be- 
fore the  late  meeting  of  the  British  A»*oci- 
atioa.  Experiments  with  salmon,  made  at 
Perth,  Scotland,  have  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful Three  hundred  boxes  were  laid 
down  in  twenty -five  parallel  rows,  each  box 
partly  filled  with  clean  gravel  and  pebbles. 
On  the  2dd  of  December,  1858,  300,000  ova 
were  deposited  in  the  boxes.  On  the  31st  of 
itarch,  1854,  the  first  ovum  was  observed  to 
be  hatched,  and  in  April  and  May  the  greater 
portion  had  come  to  life,  and  were  at  large 
ia  the  boxes;  in  Juue  they  were  admitted 
into  the  pond,  their  average  size  being  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  From  their 
admission  to  the  pond  the  fry  were  fed  daily 
with  boiled  liver,  rubbed  small  by  the  hand. 
By  spring  of  the  present  year  they  had  in- 
creased iu  size  to  the  average  of  three  and 
four  inohes  in  length.  On  the  second  of 
May  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held 
at  the  pond,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
detaining  the  fry  for  another  year  or  allow- 
ing them  to  depart,  but  it  wa<  thought  they 
had  not  assumed  the  migratory  dress  till  the 
19th,  when  the  sluioe  communicating  with 
tbft  river  lay  was  opened,  and  every  facility 
for  egre-is  afforded.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, none  of  the  fry  manifested  any  inclina- 
tion to  leave  the  sound  until  the  24th  of 
May,  when  the  larger  and  more  mature  of 
the  smelts,  after  having  held  themselves  de- 
.  tached  from  the  others  for  several  days,  went 
off  in  a  body.  A  series  of  similar  emigra- 
tions, took  place  until  mil  half  the  fry  had 
left  the  pond,  and  descended  the  sluice  to 
the  fey.  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy whether  the  fry  of  the  salmon  as- 
sume the  migratory  dress  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  their  existence.  So  favorable 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  the  question  as 
that  aflorded  by  this  experiment,  was  not  to 
be  overlooked, 


In  order  to  test  the  matter  in  the  fairest 
possible  way,  it  was  reiolved  to  mark  a  por- 
tion of  the  smelts  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
might  easily  be  detected  when  returning  as 
grilse.  A  temporary  tank,  into  which  the 
fish  must  necessarily  descend,  was  construct- 
ed at  the  junction  of  the  sluice  with  the  Tay; 
and  as  the  shoals  successively  left  the  pond, 
about  one  in  every  hundred  was  marked  by 
the  abscission  of  the  second  dorsal  fin.  A 
greater  number  were  marked  on  the  29th  of 
May  than  on  any  other  day,  in  all  about  1200 
or  1800.  The  result  has  proved  highly  sat- 
isfactory and  curious  Within  two  months 
of  their  liberation,  twenty-two  of  the  young 
fish  so  marked  when  in  the  state  of  smelts 
on  their  way  to  the  sea,  have  been,  on  their 
returning  migration  up  the  river,  recaptured 
and  carefully  examined;  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  are  most  gratifying,  and  proved  what 
has  heretofore  appeared  almost  incredible, 
the  rapid  growth  of  young  fish  during  their 
short  sojourn  in  the  salt  water.  Those  taken 
first  weighed  5  to  5  1-2  lbs., then  increasing 
progressively  to  7  and  8  lbs., whilst  the  one 
captured  on  the  3 1st  of  J uly  weighed  no  less 
than  9  1-2  lbs.  In  all  these  fish  the  wound 
caused  by  marking  was  covered  with  a  skin, 
and  in  some  a  coating  of  scales  had  formed 
over  the  part.  The  experiment  has  afforded 
satisfactory  proof  that  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  fry  of  the  salmon  assume  the  migratory 
dress  and  descend  to  the  sea  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  first  year  of  their  existence;  and 
what  is  fur  more  important  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  it  has  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  rearing  salmon  of  marketable 
value  within  twenty  months  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  ova. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quantity 
of  salmon  (as  well  as  other  fish.)  may  be 
enormously  increased  by  the  artificial  breed- 
ing process,  and  we  regard  the  experiments 
of  great  importance.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
success  has  attended  the  first  experiments  of 
Dr.  Garlick  and  his  eoadjfctor,  who  may  do 
a  vast  deal  for  their  fellow  men  by  rally  pop- 
ulating our  western  lakes.  In  the  salmon 
regions,  east  and  west,  the  subject  deserves 
attention.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  in 
neighboring  rivers,  where  salmon  are  now 
unknown,  they  might  be  thus  successfully 
introduced.  How  much  more  useful  would 
it  be  it  some  of  our  sportsmen  would  take 
up  the  subject,  instead  of  devoting  their 
hearts,  bodies,  and  time  to  the  poor  enjoy- 
ment of  shooting  useful  birds  f 

rriorticnltttTaKst. 

...     ■-■,..   «■♦»»»      .   . 

Tns  Fruition  of  Liberality. — It  goes  a 
great  way  toward  making  a  man  faithful  to 
let  him  understand  that  you  think  him  so; 
and  he  that  does  but  suspect  that  I  will  de- 
ceive him,  gives  me  a  kind  of  aright  to  cozen 
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TURKISH.  WHEAT. 


There  have  been  received  at  the  Patent- 
office  one  hundred  bushels  of  Turkish  flint 
wheat,  procured  by  the  United  States  drag- 
oman of  Constantinople  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus.  This  wheat  has  already  been  test- 
ed in  Virginia  ami  Maryland,  and  has  prov- 
ed both  hardy  and  productive.  It  possesses 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  quality  of  long 
keeping,  as  was  indicated  by  a  sample  shown 
us  which  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
Captain  Porter,  of  the  navy,  four  years  ago. 
We  learn  that  the  Sultan  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  this  country,  and  has 
intimated  that  there  are  other  wheats  in  his 
dominions  which  would  be  highly  desirable 
for  our  government  to  obtain. 

A  plan  has  been  suggested — which  would 
undoubtedly  prove  highly  advantageous  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country — 
of  importing  large  quantities  of  wheat  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas  for  supplying  our  farmers  with  seed  at 
about  the  cost  of  the  original  purchase, 
freight,  etc.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
storeships  of  the  navy,  which  usually  return 
from  the  Mediterranean  in  ballast,  b«  freight- 
ed with  seed-wheat,  purchased  by  govern- 
ment, and  sold  to  agriculturists  at  a  nominal 
rate,  on  condition  that  they  shall  cultivate 
the  same,  and  report  the  result  to  some  prop- 
er authority,  by  whom  the  excess  of  cost  may 
be  refunded  to  them. 

We  understand  that  wheat  of  an  excellent 
quality  can  be  purchased  at  Constantinople, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  less  than 
half  the  usual  price  in  the  Atlantic  markets 
and  in  the  United  States.  If  this  be  true,  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer  in  the  end  to  sell  his  own,  and  pur- 
chase his  seed-wheat  from  abroad,  as  the 
change  of  soil  and  climate  would  often  cause 
his  crop  to  mature  earlier,  and  give  an  in- 
creased yield. 

OOLD  AVD  AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  recently  made  by 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  he  made  a  beau* 
tiful  allusion  to  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  of 
the  country  as  compared  with  the  products 
of  the  gold  mines  of  California.  The  idea 
has  been  carried  out  still  more  practically  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  the  Correspond* 
ing  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  At  the  last  monthly  meetings  he 
presented  a  copy  of  the  New  Year  Book  of 
Agriculture  for  1855  and  1856,  as  prepared 
by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  and  he  accompanied 
It  with  this  statement : 

"  I  might  remark  upon  the  cheering  views 
oflhe  festive  life  now  connecting  itself  with 
agriculture,  and  making  the  Antnmn  season 
a  time  of  great  intellectual,  as  well  as  so- 
oial  interest  among  our  farmers  and  their 


friends ;  but  this  subject  deserves  more  ex- 
tended treatment  in  connection  with  the  tra- 
ditional social  customs  of  our  people,  and  the 
prospects  of  embracing  and  enlivening  old 
customs  by  generous  historical  associations. 
Having  made  these  hints,  I  will  present  two 
tables  of  facts — the  first  of  which  I  gather 
from  reliable  financial  authority  in  this  oitr, 
and  the  second  taken  from  Well's  Year  Book: 
I. — Stati8tios  op  Oalifobnia  Gold. 

PrerlnoB  to  the  dlscovarltt    the  gold  In  the  United 

States  wo*  H8ft.000.000 

From  California  in  the  ywrt  lMS-'M    .        291,030.000 

To  date  In  1855  45.000,000 

Imported,  in  six  year*,  from  eleewhere  88,000,000 

Total  $455,000,000 

Remitted  abroad  in  six  yean  and  ten  months  941,600,000 

Left  In  the  country  $214,000,000 

II. — Estimate  of  the  Harvest  of  1855. 
Wheat,  bu.,  from  168,000,000  to  185,000,000 
Indian  Corn,  1*000,000,000 

Oats.  400,000,000 

Rice,        *  260,000,000 

Rve,  from  16,000,000  to  18,000,000 

BlV.ev,  7,500,000 

Potatoes,  115,000,000 

Beans  and  Peas,  9,400,000 

Sugar,  lbs.,  545,000,000 

Cotton,    bales,  from  8,200,000  to  3,500,000 
Hay,  tons,  15,000,000 

"Now,  comparing  the  above  products  of 
the  soil  with  the  yield  of  California  gold, 
above  presented,  the  result  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable. It.  will  be  seen  that  our  crop  of 
Indian  corn,  if  we  value  it  at  but  half  the 
present  market  price,  amounts  to  more  than 
all  the  gold  from  California;  and  that  our 
wheat  crop,  at  the  most  moderate  estimate, 
is  worth  as  much  as  all  the  gold  now  in  the 
country;  while  the  moderate  growth  of  oats, 
with  all  reasonable  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tion, more  than  equals  any  two  years'  pro- 
duce of  the  California  mines." 

WHY  BUTTBR  IS  DEAR. 

Is  the  following,  from  a  New  York  city 
paper,  true  or  fabulous  ? 

44  There  is  a  fine  pasture  all  over  the 
country  now,  and  the  price  of  butter  ought 
to  be  down  to  a  shilling  a  pound.  Why 
isn't  it?  Because  the  women  and  girls 
don't  kuow  how  to  make  it  For  twenty, 
years  past  the  girls'  butter-making  educa- 
tion has  been  sadly  neglected.  They  can 
play  the  piano,  but  cannot  churn ;  can  dance 
but  cannot  skim  milk ;  can  talk  a  little 
French,  but  don't  know  how  to  work  out 
the  buttermilk.  The  womeu  who  made 
the  butter  in  Westchester^  Dutchess  and 
Orange  Connties  some  twenty  years  ago, 
are  passing  away,  and  there  are  none  to 
take  their  places.    That's  why  butter  is 
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FLAW  OF  A  CHEAP  FABM  HOUSE— OOSTIKa  FROM  $800  TO  $1000. 


In  treating  on  the  subject  of  farm  buildings, 
and  domestic  architecture  generally,  we  shall 
aim  to  be  as  practical  as  possible;  and  in 
presenting  plans  for  houses,  barns  and  other 
buildings,  make  it  a  point  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  circumstances  of  a  new  country. 

Instead  of  parading  fanoy  plans  of  houses, 
with  Gothic  towers,  swelling  fronts,  and  or- 
namental windows,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
fine  picture,  and  costing  from  five  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  offer 
such  plans  as  come  within  the  scope  and 
'  means  of  common  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
business  men.  Houses,  for  instance,  costing 
from  $600  to  $5,000,  and  combining  all  the 
conveniences  practicable  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  ornamental,  for  their  style  and 
circumstances,  We  consider  most  works  on 
architecture  liable  to  the  above  objection; 
their  plans  are  apt  to  be  altogether  too  fine, 
and  consequently  too  expensive. 

The  plan  herewith  presented  is  intended 
for  a  oheap  farm  or  village  house— without 
'  any  pretensions  to  elegance— aiming  merely 
'  at  neatness,  economy,  and  convenience, 
tod  being  such  an  one  as  any  farmer  who  is 
comfortably  started  can  afford  to  build.  In 
ItJgrotmd  plan  are  embraced  a  parlor,  a  dining 
or  tilling  room,  a  kitchen,  a  family  bed-room, 


and  the  requisite  closets,  and  pantries — 
making  up  just  what  is  actually  needed  in 
the  living  6tory  of  every  house,  and  nothing 
more.  There  4s  no  extra  parlor,  calling  for 
expensive  furniture  and  fitting,  to  be  shut  up 
dark  and  useless — for  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-four, out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  days  of  the  year — simply  to  gratify 
female  vanity. 

Such  parlors  can  better  be  afforded,  (if 
they  must  be  had,)  by  and  byY  than  at  pres- 
ent. We  also  dispense  with  a  main  hall,  in 
a  small  house,  as  they  take  up  a  deal  of  room, 
and  are  inconvenient  to  cross  in  going  from 
one  part  of  the  house  to  another.  The  por- 
tico makes  a  good  front  entrance  in  summer, 
and  can  be  fitted  with  shutters,  so  as  to  be 
closed  in  cold  weather,  and  thus  answer  all 
the  necessary  purposes  of  a  hall.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  chamber  can  be  approached 
from  the  parlor  or  sitting  room.  Also,  the 
family  bed-room,  from  either  parlor  or  sit- 
ting room.  In  the  chamber,  there  are  five 
good  sleeping  rooms — two  of  them  parlor 
size.  We  think  it  will  be  hard  to  devise  a 
small  house  more  connected,  convenient  and 
roomy,  and  costing  no  more  than  this.  %! 

We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  present  addi- 
tional plans  of  houses  and  buildings,  ranging 
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from  lew  to  high  prices,  and  in  the  variety, 
so  &r  as  we  can,  fit  all  tastes.  Among  oth- 
ers; we  propose  to  offer  a  plan  of  a  school. 
house,  at  an  early  day;  with  such  suggestions 
as  seem  Appropriate  on  that  subject. 

Dnourra* — Front  room  in  the  main 
story,  for  parlor.  Family  bed  room,  imme- 
diately in  tiie  rear  of  parlor.  Dining-room, 
in  the  wing.  Kitchen,  at  the  end  of  the 
dining-room.  Pantry,  in  the  kitchen,  and 
dish  closet  opening  into  the  dining-room. 
Chamber,  divided  into  two  parlor  bed-rooms 
in  front  building,  and  three  bed-rooms  in 
the  wing. 


....••..4 
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PtattfSYLYA.su  Goal.— The  whole  amount 
of  coal  sent  from  the  anthracite  regions  this 
year  was  about  6,400,000  tans — an  increase 
over  1854  of  700,000  tons.  It  is  believed 
that  Pennsylvania  has  realized  about  $19,- 
000,000  for  these  black  diamonds.  In  the 
coarse  of  twenty  years  from  this  date,  the 
coal  of  Pennsylvania  will  realize  yearly  more 
money  than  ever  was  obtained  in  a  single 
year  from  the  golden  fields  of  California. 
[Scientific  American. 
<>i»i 

A  Monro*  Grasshopper.— "A  grasshop- 
per from  Utah  was  exhibited  in  New  York 
last  week,  which  measured  five  inches  in 
length !"  No  wonder  they  had  short  crops 
in  that  Territory. 


- 


THB  OAK  TREES  OF  WTSOOireTH\ 
BY  I.  A.  LA.PRAM,  OF  MILWAOTR*. 

The  forest  trees  of  our  country  are  worthy 
of  much  more  attention  than  they  usually  re* 
ceive,  not  only  from  the  cultivator  but  the 
artizan  and  statesman.  Your  remarks  in  the 
Wisconsin  Farmer  on  this  subject  are  very 
imfiortaut;  and  if  you  sueoeed  in  awakening 
a  general  interest  in  the  subject  you  will  sure- 
ly have  "done  the  state  some  service."  Our 
successors  at  least,  will  have  cause  to  honor 
and  respect  the  forethought  that  preserved 
and  handed  down  to  them  their  full  share  of 
this  great  source  of  natiottU  Wealth — the 
forests.  The  dense  forests  have  a  decided 
effect  upon  the  climate  of  the  country,  in  va- 
rious ways.  They  protect  our  houses,  and 
our  cattle  from  the  rigor*  of  the  north  winds 
in  winter,  and  from  the  fierceness  of  the  bum- 
ing  sun  in  summer.  They  preserve  the 
miosture  of  the  ground,  ajid  by  the  annual 
fall  of  their  leaves,  they  restore  to  the  soil 
those  elements  of  vegetable  life  that  would, 
without  this  natural  process,  soon  become 
exhausted,  leaving  the  soil  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive. Trees,  besides  being  useful,  are 
ornamental — they  enter  largely  into  the  ma- 
terial of  the  landscape-gardener.  Desolate 
indeed  would  be  our  dwellings  were  their 
environs  entirely  treeless.  They  are  associ- 
ated with  our  early  recollections,  and  become 
in  a  great  degree  companions  of  our  lives; 
and  we  unconsciously  form  strong  attach* 
ments  for  such  as  grow  near  our  homes — thus 
increasing  our  love  of  home,  and  improving 
our  hearts.  The  various  uses  of  wood,  in  the 
form  of  fuel,  timber,  lumber,  rails,  4tc%,  arese 
numerous,  and  so  well  known  to  every  body, 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  them 
here.  The  quantity  of  wood  annually  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  must  be  enormous. 
Few  persons  can  realize  its  extent  or  the 
amount  we  owe  to  the  native  forests  for  the 
capital  and  wealth  our  people  are  now  en- 
joying. 

Let  us  then  make  a  study  of  these  noble 
specimens  of  vegetable  growth;  let  us  eee 
what  trees  we  have  in  Wisconsin  worthy  of 
our  attention,  and  which  are  deserving  of 
efforts  to  keep  up  a  supply  thai  shall  always 
be  equal  to  the  demand.  As  the  intelligent 
farmer  strives  to  supply  annually  to  the.  soil 
(by  manures  or  otiwr  wist)  the  cvliawstari  tie- 
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meats,  so  he  should  provide  for  an  annual 
growth  of  wood  that  shall  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  consumed. 

la  giving  some  few  details  in  regard  to  the 
forest  trees  of  Wisconsin,  we  propose  to  begin 
with  the  most  important— the  Oaks,  of  which 
elf ht  speti&ee  have  been  observed.  We  give 
below  the  eharaoters  by  which  they  may  be 
distinguished  from  another. 


L  <.  4£*4-WHrrE  OAK. 
1.  Qm*m$  alba,  Liniutus— The  White  Oak. 
— Thisupeeies  is  known  from  the  others  by  its 
Hght  colored  bark,  (whence  the  name;)  the 
leaves  are  smooth,  pale  or  glaucns  below, 
bright  green  above,  eatta, nely  and  deeply  cut 
mto<from  three  to  fire)  oblong-linear  entire 
obtuse  lobes;  the  acorns  are  oblong,  moth 
lunger  than  the  hemispherical  cap*  This  is 
the  mesa  ratable  of  our  oaks,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  abundant, 
i.  Q***u$  sofustfeoa,  Jf«3A4W*r— Post  Oak. 
-*r>13te  leaves  of  the  post  oak  are  downy  be- 
hm>  pateaad  rough  above,  sinuesely  out  into 
ilia  so  seven  roundish  divergent  lobes*  the 
upper  tofros  moch  the  largest,  and  often  with 
ease,  two,  or  three  notches.  The  aoora  is 
ovoid,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  hemi- 
•phsjrioal  cop.  This  true  kim  in  Wisconsin. 
4.  Qmmui  t*4owxH^Mick9w~>Ik!M*  Oak. 
^nffessHiyknowa  from  all  other  species  in  the 
State  by  the  mossy-Mags  around  the  border 
of  the  atom  oup.  The  loaves  much  resemble 
uheiaet  though  usually  narrower,  and  of  a 
tUMbhsifhteraqd  more  silvery  ooh>r  helpw. 
A  vatry  oouvnon  tsuo  jutta  woods,  andfecnv 
tuimosi  e£t)w  vS^**ags," 


1   Q.  QMTXWLOMJ-TCMT  OAK. 
4.  Qutrcv*  kicobr,  WUldem  k~Swamp  Warn 
Oak. — Resembles  the  white  oak,  bnt  is  only 
found  along  the  borders  of  marshes  or  wet 
grounds.    It  may  always.be  known  by  its  ob- 
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4.  Q.  BM0L0R-8WAUP  WHITE  OAK. 
long  or  obovate  leaves,  coarsely  and  irregu- 
larly sinuate-toothed  bat  not  lobed;  they  are 
wedge-shaped  below,  and  on  short  stalks. 
This  species  is  not  very  abundant  in  the 
State, 


fc  $  M/y0£-8WAMP  CHESTNUT  OAK. 
5*  Quereu$prinoiJWilldenow^8wxKpCBt»t' 
mjT  Oak.— The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
chestnut  tree,  (whence  the  name,)  being  obo- 
vate, acute,  downy  beneath,  coarsely  serrate 
with  nearly  uniform  rounded  teeth;  not  lobed. 
The  •corn  is  large,  in  a  somewhat  top-shaped 


cap.  This  is  quite  a  rare  tree  in  Wisconsin. 
6.  Qaercus  eocdinedy  Wangenkeim — SoAjti*vr 
Oak.— So  named  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
scarlet  color  the  leaves  assume  in  autumn. 
The  general  outline  of  the  leaf  is  oval,  deeply 
sinnate-pinnatifid,  with  broad  and  open  eina- 
ses,  reaching  two-thirds  the  depth  to  the 
mid-rib,  smooth  bright  green  and  shining  on 
both  sides,  broad  and  truncate  at  the*- 1 


*    Q.  OOCOINXA^&GAKLET  OAK. 

The  aoorn  is  globular-ovoid,  about  one-third 
hid  in  the  very  scaly  cup.  This  fine  ties  is 
rare  in  Wisconsin.  First  detected  near  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Huirrnf  oton,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Dane  County. 

7.  Qwrew  rubra,LiniHmu—TtRi>  Oax.— The 
leaves  of  the  red  oak  are  obovate  in  ontliae, 
smooth,  pale  below,  sinuately  cut,  with  rather 
narrow  sinuses  into  short,  acnte,  spreatHag 
lobes.  The  acorn  is  oblong-ovoid,  mrwh 
longer  than  the  flat,  saucer-shaped  oi». 
Probably  the  most  abundant  species,  especial- 
ly in  the  thickly  wooded  districts  of  our  Stats. 

8.  Querou$  palusfris,  Du  ifoy— Pnr  Oax.«- 
This  is  our  most  beautiful  and  graceful  esk 
tree;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  smooth,  shtof, 
bright  green  on  both  sides,  standingon  long 
petioles,  so  that  they  are  wafted  abent  by 
every  wind  that  blows.  The  sinusses  of  the 
leaves  are  very  broad,  deep  and  rounded,  the 
lobes  divergent,  acute,  out-lobed  and  ota 
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toothed.  The  aoorns  are  small,  nearly  globu- 
lar, about  half  covered  by  the  cups.  The 
bark  is  black  and  much  cracked  into  little  ir- 


T.    Q.  RUBRA— RED  OAK. 

regular  squares.  The  pin  oak  (often  improp- 
erly called  black  oak)  is  quite  common,  espe- 
cially in  the  borders  of  prairie  openings. 

By  aid  of  these  distinguishing,  characters 
and  the  accompanying  figures,  any  intelligent 
person  can  readily  make  out  any  of  the  oaks 
of  Wisconsin.  It  is  probable  that  there  are 
other  species  known  to  some  of  the  readers  of 


C.  PAZUSTRIS-VIS  OAK. 


the  Fanner  within  our  borders,  and  if  so,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  for  examination  a  few 
specimens  of  the  full  grown  leaves,  and  the 
acorns,  as  they  grow  on  the  stem,  plucked 
when  fully  ripe.  The  leaves  should  be  placed, 
between  some  old  newspapers,  and  subjected 
to  a  moderate  weight  or  pressure,  to  prevent 
wrinkling.  If  the  weather  bo  damp,  the  pa- 
pers should  be  changed  two  or  three  times 
until  the  leaves  are  perfectly  dry.  Any  of 
our  wild  plants  and  flowers  may  be  preserved 
in  the  same  way.  The' following  species  of 
oak  are  found  in  neighboring  States,  and 
some  of  them  may  therefore  be  looked  for  in 
Wisoonsin : 

Qu&rcus  olkxrfarmis^  Michx^— Mossy  over 
cup  oak; 

Q.  castafida,  Willd<— Chestnut  oak; 

Q.  prinoides,  Willd,— Dwarf  oak; 

Q.  imbricaria,  Michx, — Laurel  oak; 

Q,  nigra,  Litm, — Black  Jack  oak; 

Q.  tinctoria,  Bart, — Black  oak; 

Q.  Leana,  Nuttall, — Lea's  oak. 

The  oaks  are  not  only  among  the  most  use- 
ful, but  they  are  also  among  the  most  .orna- 
mental of  the  native  forest  trees.  In  their 
young  state  they  have  the  properties  of  light- 
ness and  elegance;  at  greater  maturity  (hey 
possess  majesty  and  even  grandeur.  In  the 
close  woods  they  do  not  naturally  show  their 
full  and  proper  developement,  on  account  of 
their  crowded  condition.  But  in  the  oak 
openings  we  see  them  with  spreading  arms, 
shading  a  large  extent  of  ground  and  present- 
ing beautifully  rounded  forms  to  the  eye.  The 
foliage  of  the  pin-oak  is  peculiarly  light,  beauti- 
ful, and  ever  moving.  The  silvery  under 
surface  of  the  large  leaves  of  the  burr-oak  is 
turned  up  by  a  gentle  wind,  and  gives  its 
brilliant  hues  to  the  landscape. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  (with  how  much 
truth  I  know  not)  that  acorns  should  be  plant- 
ed on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
should  be  covered  with  leaves,  held  down  by 
small  stones.  The  oak  trees  cannot  be  trans- 
planted without  great  care  and  skill ;  but 
their  growth  from  the  seed  is  quite  rapid. 
They  spring  up  naturally  whenever  the  an- 
nual fires  are  kept  from  spreading  over  our 
prairies  and  openings,  and  soon  form  denso 
woods. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  one 
half  the  natural  size,  and  are  from  actual 
0|iecimens  in  my  Herbarium^  § 
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GHOLOGY — APPLIED  TO  AGHIGTJLTUBE. 

Messes.  Editors — It  was  a  purpose  in  my 
last  to  show  some  of  the  natural  processes  to 
which  soil  owes  its  origin.  As  communica- 
tions have  to  be  brief,  I  purposely  omitted 
noticing  the  great  rock-crashing,  or  soil-pro- 
ducing epoch — the  drift.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  point  out  some  of  its 
peculiarities,  and  obvious  effects  in  fitting  a 
large  portion  of  this  continent  for  the  suste- 
nance of  vegetable  and  animal  life— as  well 
as  of  alluvial  agencies  in  modifying  and  fin- 
ishing the  process. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  drift  de- 
posits are  the  hills  of  sand  and  gravel  found 
over  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  "Wisconsin — 
and  the  numerous  erratic  bowlders,  or  hard- 
heads, so  commonly  met  with.  On  the  west- 
ern side  or  slope  of  the  state,  and  doubtless 
over  much  of  Iowa,  it  is  found  developed  in 
vast  beds  of  clay,  grave)  and  sand  being  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  origin  of  this  forma- 
tion is  very  properly  referred  to  the  action  of 
oceanic  currents,  ice-floes,  icebergs,  <feo.  It 
was  a  recent  event  in  Geology — the  last 
great  change  which  rendered  the  earth  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  man— an  apparent  pre- 
paration for  his  coming.  It  happened  after 
the  continent  had  taken  its  present  general 
form,  and  its  great  rivers  had  marked  out 
their  present  valleys. 

Passing  over  the  causes  of  this  general 
disruption,  let  it  suffice  to  glance  at  some  of 
its  effects  in  this  western  country.  All  the 
stratified  deposits  in  Wisconsin  have  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  south  and  east,  and  some 
towards  the  west  The  primary  or  igneous 
rocks  are  developed  .in  place  at  the  north, 
more  especially  about  lake  Superior — that 
great  seat  of  ancient  volcanic  disturbance — 
rising  even  into  mountainous  slopes.  Dilu- 
vial forces  swept  over  the  state  from  the 
north-east,  as  is  abundantly  evident.  It 
broke  up,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  all  the 
rock  formations  over  which  it  passed,  bear- 
ing along  the  fragm?nts,  which  were  worn 
and  ground  together,  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porated and  intermixed,  as  we  now  find  them. 
All  the  mineral  elements  in*  Nature's  great 
store-house  were  thus  brought  into  intimate 
connection,  and  each  has  contributed  in  some 
way  to  form  the  existing  soil.  Mixed  with 
the  pre-existing  lime  and  sandstones,  vast 
areas  of  which  were  ground  to  dust,  are  now 


(found  the  granites,  sbists,  porphyry*,  and 
(traps  of  the  far  north — with  fragments  of 
their  inetalic  lodes — iron,  copper,  &c.,  in  a 
(condition  more  or  less  comminuted  or  pow- 
jdered. 

Wo  find  almost  everywhere  the  rocks 
(crumbling  into  soil,  and  a  chemical  analysis 
,  would  doubtless  show  that  our  soils  are  com- 
posed generally  of  the  same  materials,  in 
lahout  the  same  proportion  as  they  are  found 
jin  the  rocks.  The  drift  epoch,  In  bringing 
^together,  pulverizing,  and  intermingling  the 
{ingredients  of  the  most  distant  and  opposite 
formations,  rendered  possible  those  affinities 
and  chemical  changes  essential  to  an  agri- 
cultural soil,  and  without  which  it  would 
never  have  acquired  its  present  capacity  for 
productiveness. 

1  In  using  the  term  toil  in  these  articles,  I 
ought  perhaps  to  say  here  the  word  must  be 
.taken,  generally,  in  its  larger  and  more  com- 
iprehensive  sense.  An  agricultural  soil,  prop- 
erly, is  the  product  of  a  series  of  endless 
.chemical  combinations  and  re-combinations 
jof  the  materials  upon  the  earth's  surface.  It 
is  the  province  of  chemistry,  not  geology,  to 
:analyze  and  explain  these. 

With  the  close  of  the  drift  period,  and  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  Burface  above  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  which  submerged  it,  a 
condition  was  reached,  fitting  it  for  the  abode 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Of  what  forms 
or  species  the  first  flora  oonsisted  we  are  left 
in  some  doubt.  That  they  differed  materially 
ifrom  the  present,  is  well  established.  The 
altitude  of  the  surface  at  first,  was  little 
above  the  surrounding  waters,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, enjoyed  a  climate  nearly  tropical. 
With  each  subsequent  elevation  came  new 
conditions ;  and  we  are  bound  to  presume,  a 
vegetation  fitted  to  the  existing  climate.  A 
higher  altitude,  and  a  temperature  perma- 
nently lower,  would  necessarily  dwarf  or  de- 
stroy a  tropical  flora.  Our  present  indige- 
nous vegetable  forms  could  only  have  pos- 
sessed the  country  when  it  hod  obtained  its 
present  altitude,  and  general  conditions'  of 
climate.* 


.  +Few,  unacquainted  with  the  proof;  will  be  prepared 
to  believe  that  this  north-western  country,  where  the 
temperature  fall*  at  times  28  degrees  below  zero,  and  the 

Emeral  average  of  the  year  is  but  little  above  that  of  New 
ngtauLever,  at  any  period,  had  a  climate  tropically 
warm.  The  fossil  bones  of  the  eleptant,  and  other  ani- 
mals of  similar  habits  and  physical  nature*,  dog  from  the 
drift  of  Wisconsin,  however,  rally  establiahss  the  fad 
It  would  form  a  curious  and  attractive  chapter,  if  these 
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Alluvial  agencies  have  done  most  to  cre- 
ate and  enrich  the  surface  soil.  These  agen- 
def  are  understood  to  be  those  which  have 
operated  since  the  drift,  or  during  the  present 
period.  In  a  general  sense,  all  soils  are  re- 
ferred  to  this  cause,  since  they  have  been 
changed,  moved  and  modified  more  or  leas  by 
them.  Thus  the  deposits  of  our  risers — the 
wash  from  higher  to  lower  levels—the  de- 
posit in  low  grounds  and  marshes,  are  all 
alluvial.  Throughout  the  north -west,  a  very 
importu nt  remit  of  the^e  change*  to  the  agri- 
culturist have  been  the  extensive  deposits  of 
nmrl,  peat,  (fee.  Oar  inarahej  are  the  great 
reservoirs  of  these  fertilizing  substances. 
The  decay  of  molareous  animals,  and  the  de- 
position of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  these  num- 
berless natural  reservoirs  or  basins,  mixed 
with  fine  black. mud  and  clay  found  beneath 
the  surface  sod,  (the  decomposition  of  which 
has  produced  it,)  has  placed  within  the  raach 
of  every  farmer,  the  means  of  restoring  his 
fields  when  they  shall  have  become  exhaust- 
ed ;  or,  what  is  better,  preventing  that  ex- 
haustion by  timely  applications,  with  an  in- 
creased product  for  his  labor.  This  "muck" 
is  Nature's  manure  heap. 

As  these  articles  can  only  treat  in  general 
terms  of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate, 
and  it  is  bnt  a  step  from  geology  to  the  kin- 
dred sciences — especially  that  of  chemistry — 
occasions  will  often  arise  where  they  will  be 
somewhat  confounded  together  After  no- 
ticing briedy  the  origin  of  soils — unsatisfac- 
torily to  myself  from  the  necessity  of  brevi- 
ty— the  reader  must  not  feel  surprise  at  the 
heading,  if  subjects  it  would  not  indicate  are 
frequently  introduced.  Agriculture  may  em- 
phatically be  said  to  embrace  within  itself 
the  fundamental  principles  of  every  natural 
science.  In  the  main,  however,  the  'subject 
will  be  adhered  to.        Yours,       H.  A.  T. 


•videBCM  were  collected  and  arranged,  so  as  to  be  readi- 
er comprehended  by  the  — -  ~"  — 
week  turns  npsomenei 
tanproYexnents  progress. 


«waMlwSI«wuwHiu  wu  arraugen,  bo  as  lo  Dereaai- 
tj  comprehended  by  the  mass  of  readers.  Almost  every 
week  turns  np  some  new  evidence,  as  settlements  and 


Maine  now  toasts  of  owning  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant vessels  valued  at  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lar^ and  greater  than  the  commercial  ma- 
rine of  any  European  power,  Great  Britain 
alone  excepted, 

■ ■  ■  t  ■  i — — 

The  Illustrated  London  News  nays  that 
Nebraska  Territory  is  a  tract  of  several  mil- 
lions of  acres  lately  purchased  by  the  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Musquito  King. 


THE  POTATO  OF  THE  FTJTUHE, 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  Tort  Tribune 
makes  the  following  announcement : 

il  Sir :  about  a  year  ago  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  producing  the  mammoth  siza  of  the 
pt  trified  remains  of  plants,  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  stady  of  geology,  by  means  of  an 
excess  in  supply  of  carbonic  acid.  1  con- 
structed an  iron  vessel,  in  which  I  genera- 
ted carbonic  acid  gas  by  means  of  drenching 
limestone  with  vinegar.  This  1  infused  into> 
the  soil  in  a  flower- pot  in  which  1  planted  a 
potato,  1  did  this  daily ;  also  I  put  the 
flower  pot  Into  an  iron  vessel  filled  with  the 
carbonic  acidf  and  covered  to  prevent  diffu- 
sion. At  the  end  of  about  six  months  the 
plant  reached  the  height  of  four  fectt  and 
bore  a  pale  blossom.  In  a  week  more  the 
pot  was  split.  I  took  out  the  plant,  and  a 
single  potato  (beside  the  remains  of  that  I 
planted,)  of  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
was  at  the  root.  By  planting  this  and  treat- 
ing it  in  the  feame  manner,  I  hope  to  obtain 
potatoes  of  the  size  of  a  barrel. 

"I  remain  very  truly,  yours, 

Db.  A.  Ains WORTH. 

"P.  8. — Until  now  I  never  ventured  to  lay 
this  matter  before  the  public,  but  I  am  now 
fully  convinced  the  soil  may  be  rendered 
very  prolific  by  manuring  with  limestone 
soaked  with  an  acid.  A.  A. 

"Haverford,  Penn.,  Nov.  23, 1855." 

Food  foe  Fowls  During  Winter. — Fowls 

must  have  a  variety  of  food.    Boiled  potatoes 

mashed  up  with  corn  and  oat  meal,  and  fed 

warm,  make  a  healthy  and  nutritious  food. 

Unground  oats,  especially  poor,  light  oats. 

are  almost  worthless  as  food  for  all    kinds  of 

poultry  except  geese.    Fowls  will  eat  them 

only  when  they  can  get  nothing  else,  at  least 

this  is  our  experience.    Buckwheat  this  year 

is  a  cheap  food  for  fowls,  and  may  ho  fed  to 

them  without  grinding.      If  you  live  in  the 

city,  buckwheat  and  corn,  with  a  few  scraps 

of  meat,  cabbage,  &c.,  will  be  your  cheapest 

food,  unless  vou  can  get  light  or  damaged 

wheaf,  or  "screenings"  from  the  mills  or 

farmers. 

-  «  ♦•»■► • 

LONDON  THE  GREATEST  02TY. 

This  is  now  the  greatest  city  in  the  world^ 
and  far  surpasses  all  the  great  cities  of  an- 
t  i  quit y .  A  ceo  r d  i  1 1  g  to  G  i  bb on ,  th  u  j  stipula- 
tion of  ancient  Home,  in  the  hight  of  its 
magnificence,  was  1,500,000;  Nineveh  is  es- 
timated to  have  had  000,000;  and  Dr.  Med- 
hurst  supposes  that  the  population  of  Pekin 
in  about  2,000,000,  The  population  otH  Lon- 
don, according  to  rer-ent  statistic*,  amounts 
to  2,500,000,  414,722  having  been  added  to 
itduriag  the  last  ten  years.  The  census 
shows  that  it  contains  307,722  inhabited,  and 
10,883  uninhabited  houses* 

_.^_ niqiti7Pr|  hy  \  iO(X 
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For  the  Farmer. 

Wyoming,  fowa  Co.,  Wis.,  Jan.,  1856. 
MESSRS.  Powers  <fc  6kixneb — Sirs. — The 
mail  leaves  Madison  Tuesdays  for  this  office 
and  stops  until  Wednesday  morning  at  Arena 
and  reaches  this  place  about  noon  Wednesday. 
Last  Wednesday,  Jan.  2, 1  sent  to  the  office 
with  considerable  expectation  of  seeing  the 
Wisconsin  Farmer.  I  watched  the  post  boy 
with  considerable  interest  in  anticipating  a 
real  feast.  But  he  returned  with  the  sad 
intelligence,  that  no  paper  had  arrived.  Well 
I  can  wait  one  week  more  thought  I.  Yes- 
terday I  sent  again,  with  like  resnlt.  Now  I 
feel  quite  sure,  Messrs.  Publishers,  that  the 
fault  is  in  Uncle  Sam,  and  I  do  think,  that  ho 
is  the  most  worthy  of  censuro  of  any  Uncle 
the  people  ever  had.  lie  proposes  to  carry 
letters,  papers  and  money,  for  which  we  pay 
him  a  reasonable  sum.  He  must  have  his 
pay  in  advance  After  he  gets  our  money,  he 
does  just  as  he  pleases.  I  have  known  him 
to  be  six  months  in  delivering  one  of  my  let- 
ters. Last  mail  we  received  one  from  Rock 
oo.,  by  way  of  Madison,  in  the  short  space  of 
three  weeks.  How  long  he  will  be  in  deliver- 
ing the  Farmer,  I  can't  say.  If  wo  can't  do 
anything  with  our  Uncle,  can  we  not  do 
something  with  our  cousins,  who  stop  our 
papers  just  to  read  them,  &c.,  &c.  I  have 
quite  a  notion  of  making  them  a  visit,  one  of 
these  days,  when  they  will  have  such  a 
oonsining  as  they  won't  like  very  well. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  0.  Chubch. 

We  would  say  to  our  friend  Oouboh,  that 
the  Farmer  was  duly  mailed,  but  probably 
took  a  wrong  road.  If  anybody  stole  it,  we 
hope  they  will  read  it;  being  sure  that  its 
tone  and  spirit  will  bo  calculated,  to  reform 
and  make  good  men  of  them,  after  whioh 
they  will  bo  apt  to  become  subscribers;  and 
perchance  get  us  up  a  good  club  in  their 
neighborhoods.  liogucs  will  find  the  Far- 
mer a  dangerous  thing  to  steal.  Eds. 

4  m  m  m  » 

Waste  no  Time.-— Enjoy  life  moment  by 
moment.  Let  not  an  hour  pass  in  which  you 
do  not  catch  one  pleasing  impression.  See 
the  sunlight  lying  in  golden  shafts  upon  the 
carpet  at  your  feet.  Enjoy  its  splendor. — 
Let  your  mind  ruvert  to  the  wonder  that 
the  sun  performs  on  its  MOMttas  round — 
this  movement  warming  tho  heart  of  the 
shrouded  vegetation  that  shal!  spring  up  to 
life,  giving  joy  in  its  turn  to  others. 


For  tiio  Farmer. 

Portage,  Jan.  9,  1856. 
Messrs.  Editors — 'Allow  me  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  Farmer,  and  also  to 
solicit  from  you  some  information  as  to  the 
proper  cultivation  of  a  garden.  The  soil  is 
about  three  inches  deep,  of  vegetable  sandy 
loam,  underlying  which  is  a  bed  of  sand 
more  than  twenty  feet  deep,  of  a  quality  so 
sharp  as  to  be  used  for  building  purpose*. 
Red  and  black  currants,  the  last  season, 
were  a  complete  failure;  apple  trees  live, 
but  do  not  thrive.  Good  stable  manure 
was  used  pretty  freely.  Potatoes  were 
small,  corn,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  and  water 
melons  grew  tolerably.  I  should  like  to 
raise  fruit  trees  if  possible ;  failing  in  which, 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  most  suitable  would 
greatly  oblige,    Yours,  <fec. 

A  Subscriber. 

To  make  a  good  garden,  under  the  above 
circumstances,  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw 
on  muck,  and  clay,  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  make  a  soil  at  least  a  foot  deep— putting 
the  clay  on  mostly  for  the  first  layers,  so  as 
to  counteract  its  leeching,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. After  you  have  once  thus  made  a 
basis,  you  can  apply  manure,  ashes,  or 
whatever  seems  most  expedient.  To  grow 
trees  or  shrubs  with  success,  you  will  need 
to  dig  pits  for  each,  from  two  to  threo  feet 
deep,  and  fill  them  with  good  soil,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  make  it.  It  will  be 
some  labor  and  expense  to  make  up  a  gar- 
den in  this  way,  but  still  i'*  will  bo  better  to 
go  to  this  expense,  than  to  do  without  one. 
^      '_  ' Eds. 

Tapeworm. — The  Gazette  Medical  asserts 
that  the  Hebrews  are  never  troubled  with  it, 
that  pork  butchers  are  particularly  liable  to 
it,  and  that  dogs  fed  on  pork  aro  universally 
so  afflicted — in  fact  it. turns  out  a  small  para- 
site worm  called  cry  Mice  revs,  (from  two 
words  signifying  a  small  sack  and  a  tail) 
which  much  affects  pork,  no  sooner  reaches 
the  stomach  than,  from  the  ehanpe  of  diet 
and  provision,  it  is  metamorphosed  into  the 
well  known  tapeworm ;  and  the  experiments 
of  M.  Kuchenmeister,  of  Zittora,  upon  a  con- 
demned criminal,  have  established  the  fact 
bi'voud  all  eontracliction. 


LnriTED  Sweetness  Loyo  Prawk  Out, — A 
Hwoct  pntnto  has  been  raised  in  Bottetour 
Onnnty,  Vn«,  this  softnon,  which  is  said  to 
measure  five  feet  eiffht  inches  4*  l&nfitf&p  And 
ninu  inches  in  diameter^  byV^iOOQlC 
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PEOTEOTINa  BUILDINQS  FROM  LIGHTNING. 

•  "If  there  be  one  time  more  than  another," 
sayBa  late  writer  on  electricity,  "in  which 
man  feels  that  he  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
One  mightier  than  himself,  in  which  all  his 
personal  pride  sinks  in  the  conviction  of  his 
litter  helplessness,  it  is  when  the  forked  bolts 
of  heaven  glare  about  him  with  frightful 
brightness,  and  the  dread  artillery  of  the 
skies  stuns  him  with  its  deafening  peals,  and 
shakes  the  very  earth  on  which  he  treads. — 
Then,  I  say,  it  is  that  his  conscience  tells 
him  how  entirely  dependent  he  is;  and  how 
in  a  moment,  the  next  flash  might  be  to  him 
the  instrument  of  death,  without  his  having 
the  sligntest  power  to  arrest  his  fate.  In 
respect  to  the  other  great  and  irresistable 
powers  of  nature,  man,  in  some  sort,  seeks 
them  out — the  lightning's  flash  seeks  out 
him.  It  is  truoj  he  may  go  to  shores  where 
thunderstorms  are  less  violent,  or  to  others 
where  they  are  much  more  violent  than  in 
his  own  land ;  but,  regarding  it  generally, 
lightning  Is  no  respector  of  time  or  place;  it 
was  as  much  known  to  the  ancients  as  to 
ourselves;  it  comes  to  .us,  so  to  speak,  ^n 
season  and  out  of  season' — its  geographical 
distribution  is  less  restricted  than  that  of  any 
other  of  Nature's  great  phenomena — tempest 
perhaps,  excepted." 

With  this  startling  admonition  before  him 
let  any  one  of  the  readers  of  these  observa- 
tions pause  for  a  moment  and  count  the  num- 
ber of  lightning  rods  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood. Does  he  hesitate?  He  thinks  there 
may  be  one  on  the  village  spire,  and  perhaps 
another  on  yon  tall  chimney ;  but  where  else, 
he  knows  not.  Now  he  is  led  to  ask,  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  neglect  ?  Why 
this  consummate  audacity 'in  trifling  with 
the  eternal  laws  of  nature  by  erecting  monu- 
ments and  inviting  down  the  Are  of  heaven, 
and  providing  no  means  of  conducting  it 
safely  away?  The  leading  reasons  fortius 
are,  first,  the  comparatively  few  accidents  by 
lightning ;  second,  the  very  recent  adoption 
of  lightning  protocols;  third,  the  want  of 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  latter;  and 
fourth,  their  oost. 

Although  the  extreme  magnitude  of  acci- 
dents by  lightning  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
recognised  by  all,  and  the  almost  certainty 
of  some  one  or  more  buildings  being  the 
marked  victims  at  every  season,  yet  each 


1  builds  with  the  chance  of  his  edifice  not 
being  the  fatal  one.  Amongst  so  many,  the 
chances  are  so  much  in  his  favor  that  he 
will  ran  the  risk ;  or  else  he  comes  to  the  still 
more  nnphilosophioal  conclusion  that,  as 
storm  after  storm  has  left  him  unscathed,  bo 
will  he  forever  be  safe. 

With  regard  to  the  comparatively  recent 
discovery  of  means  of  averting  the  effects  of 
lightning,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 


not  until  the  month  t/  June,  1752,  that  man- 
kind knew  what  lightni  g  really  was.  Then 
it  was  that  Dr.  Franklin  first  drew  lightning 
from  the  clouds  by  means  of  a  kite,  and 
proved  its  entire  identity  with  electricity, 
which  discovery  led  him  to  the  construction 
of  lightning  conductors.  But  before  treat- 
ing of  these,  perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  . 
give  some  of  the  precautions  adopted  by  the 
ancients,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  this  "eternal  fire."  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  Thracians,  in  times  of  light- 
ning, were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  arrows 
against  the  sky,  to  repel  it  from  the  earth. — 
Augustus  u>ed  to  retire  into  a  cave  during 
thunder  storms,  Under  the  strength  of  an 
opinion  then  prevalent,  that  lightning  never 
penetrated  into  jfche  ground  more  than  five 
feet  deep.  The  emperors  of  Japan,  it  is  said, 
possessed  a  refinement  on  this  mode,  by  build- 
ing reservoirs  above  the  caves,  into  which 
they  retired,  and  kept  them  constantly  filled 
with  water,  in  order,  as  they  thought,  to  put 
out  the  fire  of  the  lightning.  Augustus,  who 
appears  to  have  been  terribly  alarmed  at  this 
element,  used,  also,  to  wear  a  seal  skin  cloak 
during  storms,  on  account  of  its  assumed  pro- 
tecting efficacy.  The  Romans  used  to  build 
seal-skin  tents,  into  which  the  timid  retired ; 
and  the  shepherds  of  Cevennes,  even  at  the 
present  day,  wear  hat  bands  of  serpent-skins 
for  the  same  purpose.  Tiberius  wore  a  chap- 
let  of  laurel,  whenever  he  dreaded  danger 
from  a  storm,  with  a  belief  that  lightning 
never  touched  that  foliage.  And  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  American  Indians,  when- 
ever the  sky  wears  the  appearance  of  a  storm 
quit  their  pursuits  and  take  refuge  under  the 
nearest  beech,  with  the  full  assurance  that . 
the  electric  bolts  never  scathe  that  tree. 

If  the  ancients  were  thus  industrious  to 
use  what,  in  their  ignorance,  they  thought 
to  be  the  means  of  safety  against  an  agent, 
the  nature  of  which  they  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing, and  the  action  of  which  they  knew  still 
less,  how  much  more  does  it  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  present  generation  who  both  un- 
derstand it,  and  the  means  of  averting  its 
effects  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  their  knowledge,  and  employ  the  rem- 
edies they  have  at  their  command?  Not  a 
year  passes  without  numerous  cases  of  build- 
ings being  struck  by  lightning  for  want  of 
proper  protection,  particularly  barns,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  humid  gasses  ascend- 
ing from  the  newly-gathered  crops,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  this  injury.  The  neccessity 
and  the  value  of  lightning  rods  are  obvious, 
and  need  no  further  comment. 

As  scientific  knowledge  has  now  obtained 
its  proper  rank  in  our  schoo's,  but  few  <tji 
be  iguorant  of  the  fact  that  all  matter  is  di- 
vided into  two  general  classes — condvetors 
and  non-conductor*  of  electricity.  These 
names,  however,  are  only  comparative,  for 
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the  two  classes  gradually  emerge  into  each 
other,  leaving  the  distinctive  terra  merely 
an  expression  of  degree.  For  instance,  cop- 
per ranks  very  high  in  the  scale  of  conduct- 
ors, and  air  occupies  a  very  low  rank  among 
insulators :  yet  an  electric  shock  will  sooner 
pass  through  a  short  interval  of  air  than 
over  a  long  copper  wire.  This  fact  is  depend- 
ent on  a  law,  the  duo  observance  of  which 
can  alone  insure  the  efficacy  of  any  protect- 
ing apparatus.  Another,  modification  in  a 
conducting  body,  of  a  comparatively  high 
rank  in  its  capacity,  which  exercises  an  im- 

?ortant  influence  over  its  conducting  power, 
'hus,  an  electric  charge  which  will  pass 
safely  and  quietly  along  an  ordinary  copper 
wire,  will  deflagrate  and  -burn  up  entirely 
an  extremely  fine  wire  of  the  same  kind  of 
metal. 

The  most  important  things  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  choice  of  lightning  rods,  are, 
that  they  should  consist  of  good  conducting 
materials;  good  capacity;  and  should  have  a 
good  connexion  with  moisture  in  the  earth. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  area  of  their  pro- 
tecting influence  should  be  regarded;  the 
number  of  rods  required  for  each  building ; 
their  position  in  special  cases ;  and  the  modes 
of  arranging  them. 

With  regard  to  the  conducting  materials 
employed  in  their  construction,  metal  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  and  the  choice  would 
seem  to  lie  between  copper  and  iron.  M. 
Pouillet  makes  the  conducting  power  of  cop- 
per from  5  1-2  to  6  1-2  times  that  of  iron ; 
Dr.  Priestly  makes  it  5  times  as  much ;  and 
Professor  Faraday  6  2-5  times  as  much ;  so 
that  after  having  determined  the  sectional 
*rea  of  an  efficient  copper  rod,  an  iron  one 
of  about  six  times  that  area  will  possess  the 
same  conducting  power.  Iron,  however, 
will  not  make  durable  and  efficient  conduct- 
ors, unless  they  are  entirely  coated-  with  sil- 
ver, copper,  tin,  palladium,  (which  possesses 
9  times  the  conducting  power  of  iron,)  or 
gold,  in  consequence  of  tneir  liability  to  rust 
or  oxidate,  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

As  to  the  capacity  to  be  given  to  a  rod,  it 
has  been  decided  by  common  consent,  that 
the  sectional  area  of  one  composed  of  copper 
should  vary  from  a  circle  one  half  of  an  inch 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
larger  area  being  for  very  tall  conductors, 
and  the  smaller  for  shorter  ones.  And  now 
in  respect  to  the  form  of  the  rode,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  they  be  square,  round,  or 
flat;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  all 
cases,  each  conductor  should  be  as  entire  and 
as  straight  as  possible,  presenting  a  single 
point  to  the  clouds,  with  the  apex  tipped 
with  palladium,  the  most  powerful  of  all  con- 
ductors of  electricity  known.  A  bundle  or 
rope  of  copper  wire  has  been  found  to  be  a 
very  efficient  protection  against  lightning,  as 
hasibeen  fully  tested  on  St.  Peter's  churoh 


at  Rome  all  other  methods  having  previous- 
ly failed. 

Of  all  considerations,  the  most  important 
is  a  good  connexion  with  the  earth,  which  is 
so  very  essential,  that  without  this,  all  other 
precautions  will  be  in  vain.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  conductor  enter  the  earth ;  for  it 
must  penetrate  it  to  some  depth,  in  fact  till 
it  reaches  the  subsoil,  where  it  is  well  im- 
pregnated with  water.  In  order  to  rednce 
the  destructive  action  of  this  moisture,  (the 
oxydation  of  the  metal,)  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  the  buried  portion  of  the  con- 
ductor every  facility  for  dissipating  its  charge 
it  is  better  that  the*  rod  should  terminate  by 
several  branches  in  a  sunken  bed  of  well 
burnt  charcoal,  wood-ashes,  or  spent  tan 
bark. 

Another  important  point  to  be  considered 
is  the  situation  and  position  in  Which  the  < 
rods  are  to  be  placed  after  they  are  put  up.- 
In  all  cases,  they  should  be  elevated  above 
every  other  point  of  attraction,  at  least  four 
times  the  diameter  of  the  area  to  be  protected; 
say,  in  a  common  sized  house,  from  10  to 
15  feet  above  the  top  of  the  highest  chimney 
or  other  object  extending  above  the  roof. — 
And,  as  before  intimated,  the  integrity  and 
upright  position* of  the  rods  should  be 
maintained,  as  far  as  practicable,  avoiding, 
also,  all  abrupt  angles  and  short  turns.  If  a 
house,  barn,  church,  factory,  &c.,  be  located 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  of  each  other 
and  only  one  of  them  be  protected,  the  dan- 
ger of  all  the  other  will  thereby  be  increased. 
The  remedy  in  such  case,  is  so  obvious,  that 
nothing  is  necessary  to  be  added  on  that 
score. 

The  question  .now  presents  itself,  How  are 
the  rods  to  be  affixed  to  the  buildingby  eon- 
ducting  or  by  insulating  staples?  The  une- 
quivocal reply  would  bo,  by  conducting — not 
those  covered  with  copal  varnish,  nor  insu- 
lated by  necks  of  glass  bottles,  as  has  often 
been  recommended  by  writers  on  this  str1>- 
ject ;  for,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  flash 
which  may  have  forced  its  way  through 
many  yards  of  air,  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  passing  so  slight  obstacles  as  these,  if  such 
a  direction  formed  part  of  the  lightning's  path 
previously  prepared,  or  "felt  out."  It  is  a 
well  established  truth,  that  if  a  conductor 
pass  near  a  mass  of  metal  in  tolerable  con- 
nexion with  the  earth,  the  flash  will  some- 
times divide  itself  between  the  two  channels 
one  portion  of  it  continuing  its  course  down 
the  rod,  and  the  other  portion  leaving  it  to 
pursue  the  side  path.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  alleviate  this  "lateral  discharge,"  or  de- 
viation from  the  main  channel  all  suspected 
vicinal  electrified  bodies  should  be  united  to 
the  conductor  itself,  by  means  of  metallic 
wires  or  bands.  Then,  if  the  building  is  pre- 
disposed, by  the  antecedent  inductive  action 
to  share  with  the  rod  in  conveying  away  the 
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fluid,  let  it  be  done  in  good  sooth,  -without! 
an  explosion — without  &fraca$,  as  the  French 
emphatically  call  it. 

Conductors  should  neither  be  painted  nor 
varnished,  as  that  would  diminish  their  con- 
ducting power.  If  made  of  iron,  they  should 
be  coated  with  metal,  as  before  suggested,: 
and  may  be  erected  at  cither,  on  both  sides 
or  ends  of  a  building,  at  a  distance  of  about) 
four  inches  from  the  walls,  supported  by  iron 
staples  or  wooden  supports.  D.  J.  B. 

4  •»#  »     — ■ 

For  the  Farmer. 
HORSES9  FEET  OBHTLED  BY  BAD  SHOEING. 

The  plan  of  dishing  the  shoe  back  of  the 
center  of  the  foot,  is  calculated  to  compress 
the  heel  unnaturally,  and  if  continued  will 
often  partially  cripple  the  foot  and  destroy 
the  easy,  independent  action  of  the  horse. 
With  some  horses  it  may  in  fact  produce 
sweeney.  Its  effect  is  always  bad,  and  all 
farriers  should  avoid  it. 

I  have  cured  several  crippled  horses  pimply 
by  making  the  shoe  level  back  of  the  second 
nail,  instead  of  dishing.  It  may  look  like  a 
small  thing  to  many,  but  let  any  man  crowd 
his  own  heel  into  a  narrow  shoe  and  try  to 
walk,  and  he  will  then  exactly  understand 
the  difficulty.  A  proper  regard  to  it  on  the 
part  of  farriers,  would  be  a  great  humanity 
to  horses,  and  benefit  to  the  public. 

Wm.  T.  Lejb,  Farrier. 

Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. 

»•••>»      ■     ■■    -  ■ 

The  Double  Giant  Mill. — The  mill  named 
above  is  a  late  invention  of  Messrs.  S.  &  S.  M. 
Colburn,  of  Ansonia,  Ot.,  and  is  designed  for 
grinding  corn  into  meal,  and  for  grinding 
corn  and  cobs  into  feed.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment on  a  mill  called  the  Little  Giant,  which 
is  made  with  a  oone  inside  a  shell,  and  is  turn- 
ed by  horse  power,  the  cone,  as  a  whole,  mo-, 
ving  with  that  power  in  nniform  rotation; 
In  the  Double  Giant  the  cone  is  made  in  two 
ports;  the  upper  section  suited  to  crack  the 
cob,  and  moving  round  as  often  as  the  horse1 
turns  round  the  lever;  and  the  lower  section' 
of  the  cone  is  made  to  reduce  the  corn  and 
cob  to  meal,  and  turns  round  eight  times  to 
one  revolution  of  the  upper  section  of  tho 
cone.  Jlence,  for  making  meal,  the  grinding 
section  of  the  cono  goes  eight  times  faster 
in  the  Doable  Giant  than  in  the  Little  Giant. 
At  the  very  lowest  calculation  the  mill  will' 
do  three  time*  more  work  in  the  same  time- 
than  the  Little  Giant.  We  have  seen  it  in' 
operation,  and  know  that  ono  horse  has 
ground  a  bushel  of  corn  in  twelve  minutes. 
It  is  a  great  invention,  and  must  meet  an  im- 
mediate and  extensive  sale. 

[The  Plough,  L.  &  A. 


HBDOBS.— THE  BUOXTHOBH. 

Very  little  is  known  of  this  plant,  at  the 
most,  except  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  There 
are  said  to  be  some  first  rate  hedges  of  it  in 
Massachusetts.  We  have  seen  a  great  deal 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston ;  but  it  was  usually 
planted  so  near  to  fences  of  some  sort,  or  so 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  that  it  had  no 
chance  to  develope  what  good  qualities  it 
really  possessed.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Essex  Oe.  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society  says: 
"I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Buck- 
thorn the  most  suitable  plant  for  hedges  I 
have  ever  met  with.  Being  a  native  plant, 
it  is  never  injured  by  the  intense  cold;  it 
never  sends  up  suckers,  nor  is  disfigured  with 
dead  wood ;  it  needs  no  interlacing,  and  is 
never  cankered  by  unskillful  pruning." 

We  may  add  to  the  above  testimony,  (which 
is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial,)  that  its  bark  has  a 
quality  wLioh  repel  tthe  attacks  of  all  insects, 
and  its  leaves  are  so  unpalatable,  that  cattle 
will  not  touch  them.  The  seed  may  be  had 
at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
quart.  They  should  be  sown  in  drills  from 
18  to  20  inches  apart,  and  stand  in  the  seed 
bed  two  years.  The  first  year's  growth  is 
small.  I  planted  80  rods  hedge  two  years 
ago.  The  plants  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
hedge  promises  well.  For  this  climate,  I 
consider  the  Buckthorn  much  superior  to  the 
Osage  Orange.  0.  G. 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  15, 1856.  * 

WHEW  TO  WEAH  INDIA  HUBBUB* 

We  have  noticed  that  many  persons  in  our  ' 
city  wear  india  rubber  overshoes  in  cold  dry 
weather  to  keep  their  feet  warm.  This  is  an 
injurious  and  evil  practice.  India  rubber 
shoes  are  very  comfortable  and  valuable  for 
covering  the  feet  during  wet  sloppy  weather, 
but  they  should  never  be  worn  on  any  other 
ooasion ;  their  sole  use  should  be  to  keep  out 
water.  They  should  therefore  be  put  off 
whenever  the  wearer  enters  a*house,  and  be 
worn  as  little  as  possible,  because  they  are  air 
tight,  and  both  retain  and  restrain  the  per- 
spiration of  the  foot.  The  air  cannot  be  ex- 
clnded  from  them  or  from  any  other  portion 
of  the  body,  for  any  length  of  time,  without 
sensibly  affecting  the  health.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  no  habit  tends  more  to  good  health 
than  clean  feet  and  clean  dry  stockings,  so 
as  to  allow  the  free  perspiration  of  the  neth- 
er extremities  [Scientific  American. 

One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows. 
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WINTER  LAMBS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  roaring  lambs  in 
the  winter  season,  provided  the '  ewes  are 
well  kept,  and  have  a  warm,  convenient 
place  for  their  accommodation,  and  are  prop- 
erly fed  while  suckling.  There  bhould  be 
prepared,  previous  to  the  lambing  period, 
several  small  pens,  about  three  feet  square, 
with  a  convenient  place  for  feeding.  As 
soon  as  the  lamb  is  dropped,  it  should  be 
placed  with  its  dam  in  one  of  these  pens  and 
thero  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  bo  removed  to  a  larger  apart- 
ment, which  will  usually  be  at  the  age  of 
two  days;  but  previous  to  the  removal,  the 
lamb  should  be  numbered  corresponding 
to  the  dam,  as  the  writer  believes  all  good 
shepherds  will  have  their  flooks  permanently 
numbered.  This  being  done,  several  sheep 
and  their  lambs  may  be  allowed  to  run  to- 
gether, and  the  small  pens  again  occupied  by 
sheep  having  young  lambs.  At  the  age  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  lambs  will  need  to  be 
fed  with  roots,  oats,  wheat  bran,  &c,  for  this 
purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  small 
pen,  adjoining  their  dams1,  where  they  can 
bo  kept  by  themselves,  and  their  food  placed 
in  small  trorghs  easy  of  access  and  protected 
so  as  to  keep  their  food  clean,  and  there  will 
be  no  further  trouble,  aside  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  their  bleating  for  the  first  few  days. 
They  should  be  allowed  the  teat  three  times 
a  day  until  they  are  about  six  weeks  old, 
after  which  twice  is  sufficient,  and  near  the 
time  of  weaning  once  a  day  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

There  are  several  advantages  arising  from 
separating  the  lambs  from  their  mothers 
while  quite  young;  first,  they  will  grow  fast- 
er as  they  learn  to  eat  much  sooner,  and  can 
always  have  a  supply  of  oats,  bran,  Ac.,  kept 
by  them,  which  could  not  well  be  done  if 
allowed  to  remain  with  their  dams ;  second, 
the  lambs  are  prevented  from  getting  into 
the  racks  and  damaging  the  hay,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  if  permitted  to  remain  together 
the  whole  time;  third,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  lambs  to  acquire  the  habit  of  pioking 
and  eating  small  looks  of  wool  from  the  legs 
and  thighs  oftheir  dams,  which  is  avoided 
by  making  the  separation.  Aside  from  the 
above  considerations,  the  lambs  soon  become 

Sentle,  which  is  of  some  importance  to  the 
ock  master.  By  adopting  a  course  similar 
to  the  above,  lambs  may  be  raised  in  winter 
that  will  be  as  healthy  and  thrifty  as  those 
dropped  in  April  or  May. 
« ••» » 
Pennsylvania  now  produces  as  much  iron 
as  was  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  thirty 
years  ago,  and  of  a  quality  that  compares  fa- 
vorably with  it 


WINTER  MANAGEMENT  07  SHEEP. 

Much  of  tho  success  of  the  wool -grower 
depends  upon  the  winter  management  of  his 
flock.  Sheep  are  animals  which  pay  their 
owners  better  for  good  care  and  keeping 
than  any  other  stock  usually  kept  on  a  farm; 
but  if  fed  with  a  stingy  hand,  or  neglected, 
if  suitable  conveniences  are  wanting,  they 
pay  perhaps  as  poorly  as  an}'.  The  annual 
loss  to  the  United  States  resulting  from  a 
want  of  suitable  sheds  and  other 'convenien- 
ces for  the  winter  accommodation  of  sheep  is 
immense.  The  promptings  of  self  interest 
would  seem  sufficient  to  induce  our  farmers 
to  adopt  a  better  system  of  winter  manage- 
ment. No  intelligent  farme  at  this  day  will 
attempt  to  deny  the  principle  that  warm  en- 
closures are  an  equivalent,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, for  food ;  a  variety  of  well  conducted 
experiments  have  conclusively  demonstrated 
the  fact.  A  large  proportion  of  food  con- 
sumed in  winter  is  required  for  keeping  up 
the  animal  heat,  and  consequently,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  apartments  are  warm,  within 
certain  limits,  the  less  amount  of  food  will 
be  required.  The  other  extreme,  too  close 
apartments,  would  bo  objectionable  from  the 
impurity  of  the  air,  and  should  be  avoided. 
Sheep  have  very  little  reason  to  fear  injury 
from  this  cause.  Tho  majority  of  those  in 
our  State  suffer  for  the  want  of  shelter,  and  a 
suitable  quantity  and  variety  in  their  winter 
food.  Many  flooks  are  brought  to  their  win- 
ter quarters  in  fair  condition,  but  are  fed  so 
sparingly  that  the  growth  of  their  wool  is 
almost  wholly  arrested  during  the  winter 
season,  the  fodder  given  them  being  only 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  vital  fu notions. — 
Under  such  circumstances  the  food  con- 
sumed by  them  is  in  fact  nearly  lost.  The 
owner  bas. received  no  return  in  the  increase 
of  wool  nor  in  bodily  weight;  and  he  will 
suffer  further  from  a  large  per  cent,  of  actual 
deaths  before  the  time  of  shearing. 

With  such  a  course  of  management  the 
profits  of  wool  growing  will  necessarily  be 
small.  If  neither  self-interest  nor  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity  will  induce  the  farmer  to 
provide  properly  for  his  dependent  flock  ho 
will  find  it  for  his  advantage  to  keep  some 
other  domestic  animal,  and  I  know  of  noth- 
ing more  suitable  for  such  men  than  the 
hardy  goat.  While  I  protest  against  the 
starving  system,  it  would  seem  hardly  neo- 
essary  to  caution  farmers  against  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  too  high  feeding,  which  is  also 
detrimental  to  the  health  and  long  life  of 
the  animal.  While  preparing  sheep  for  the 
butcher,  high  feeding  is  necessary  and  proper 
but  for  store  sheep  and  breeding  ewes  an 
over  amonnt  of  fat,  produced  by  high  keep- 
ing, is  decidedly  injurious;  and,  aside  from 
the  attending  expense  to  produce  this  state 
of  things,  it  has  a  tendency  to 'shorten  the 
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lives  of  the  Bhccp  and  enfeeble  the  offspring. 
The  forcing  system  of  feeding  brings  animals 
to  maturity  early,  but  is  productive  of  pre- 
mature death. 

The  proper  and  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  feeding,  for  breeding  and  store  sheep,  is 
that  which  will  develop  in  them  the  highest 
degree  of  bodily  vigor.  Sheep  fed  in  this 
manner  would  endure  the  fat:gue  of  a  long 
journey,  while  those  high  fed  would  tail 
from  the  excess  of  fat,  and  the  scantily  fed 
from  muscular  debility.  Every  wool  grower 
will  find  it  for  his  interest  to  provide  warm, 
capacious,  and  well  ventilated  sheds  for  his 
flocks,  with  a  convenient  access  to  pure  w-u 
ter.  The  feeding  racks  should  be  made  with 
good  tight  bottom*,  in  order  that  the  chaff 
and  seed,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  hay, 
may  not  be  lost.  Such  racks  will  also  an- 
swer for  feeding  out  roots  and  grain,  and 
will  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  an  extra 
lot  of  troughs  for  that  purpose. 

The  different  ages  and  classes  of  sheep 
should  be  properly  assorted.  This  classifi- 
cation, however,  must  bo  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  breeder.  The  size  of*  his  flock 
and  his  conveniences  for  keeping  will  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  classification.  It  will 
be  necessary,  in  all  flocks  of  considerable 
size  to  place  the  strong  and  the  feeble 
in  separate  flocks.  The  breeding  ewes 
fihould^constitute  another  division,  and  so  on 
with  the  lambs,  keeping  each  class  and  age 
by  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  How  often 
should  sheep  be  fed?  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  good  managers  exists.  While  one 
believes  that  twice  a  day  is  sufficient,  anoth- 
er thinks  it  desirable  to  feed  three  or  four 
times ;  but  the  most  important  point,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  to  feed  regularly,  whether  twice 
three,  or  four  times  a  day.  The  writer  feeds 
at  present,  hay  twice  one*  day ;  the  next,  hay 
in  the  mon  i  lg  and  straw  at  night,  and  so 
on,  giving  hay  and  straw  alternately  instead 
of  hay,  and  aside  from  the  above,  a  feed  of 
roots  and  grain  is  allowed  at  mid-day,  allow- 
ing a  half  bushel  of  corn  and  cob,  oroatmeal 
mixed  with  two  bushels  of  roots  to  the  one 
hundred  head.  As  sheep  are  fond  of  a  va- 
riety of  food  it  is  desirable  to  make  as  many 
changes  as  practicable.  If  allowed  constant 
access  to  pine  or  hemlock  boughs  through 
the  winter,  it  will  be  conducive  to  their 
health.  Salt  is  also  equally  as  essential  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  and  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly by  them.  Rock  salt,  which  is  im- 
ported in  large  lumps,  weighing  from  20  to 
50  pounds  each,  is  the  cheapest  and  best. — 
Sheep  are  not  liable  to  eat  it  in  snfficient 
quantities  as  to  ever  injure  diem,  as  they  can 
only  get  it  by  licking. 

■  ■       ■  MM» 

There  is  nothing  of  which  we  are  so  libe- 
ral as  advice. 


"HAULING"  IN  OXBN. 

ITaving  dealt  in  and  used  oxen  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  have  frequently  purchased 
those  that  had  become  addicted  to  the  vi- 
cious habit  of  ''hauling."  The  cause  of  this 
is  perfectly  simple,  and  the  remedy  equally 
so.  The  came  of  oxen  hauling  is  attributed 
uniformly  to  their  having  been  worked  in 
too  short  a  yoke.  Hence,  the  proper  reme- 
dy is  to  put  ou  a  longer  yoke — say,  for  large 
oxen,  two  feet  botween  the  inside  bow  holes, 
and  inv  word  for  it,  your  oxen  will  not 
"haul,"  worked  in  such  a  yoke.  And  here 
let  me  add,  that  it  is  a  great  error  among 
many  of  our  best  farmers,  particularly  in  the 
western  and  more  level  portions  of  our  State, 
to  work  their  oxen  in  too  short  a  yoke.  It 
must  be  apparent  to  every  observer,  that 
they  will  work  much  easier  in  a  long  than 
short  yoke.  I  have  purchased  a  great  many 
cattle  of  the  very  best  farmers  in  Monroe 
county,  and  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  and  have 
always  noticed  this  defect  in  their  yokes, 
while  in  the  central  and  hiore  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  State,  they  are  obliged  to  use 
longer  ones.  Indeed,  how  would  our  East- 
ern or  New  England  farmers  plow  on  their 
hill  »ides  with  a  Monroe  or  Livingston  coun- 
ty yoke  on  their  oxen  ?  If  oxen  are  addicted 
to  "crowding,"  apply  the  short  yoke. — E. 
Terby,  Waterville,  N.  Y.,  in  Wool  Grower. 

HORSE  SHOES  BY  MAOHINBHY. 

On  the  19th  of  December  last  year,  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  to  Robert  Griffiths,  of  Al- 
leghany, ra.,  for  an  improved  machine  for 
making  horse  shoes.  Previous  to  this  time, 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
into  the  nature  of  its  action,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  its  construction,  but  during  the  past 
week  the  inventor  has  been  exhibiting  a 
model  of  it  at  the  Johnson  House,  Warren 
street,  this  city,  (where  he  may  be  found  dai- 
ly this  week,)  has  explained  its  operations  to 
us,  and  shown  us  specimens  of  its  work.  The 
iron  bar  of  whioh  the  shoes  are  made  is  fed 
red  hot  into  the  machine,  and  is  then  cut  off 
the  required  length,  bent  by  levers,  and 
formed  upon  dies,  swedged  and  punched  at 
one  continuous  operation.  A  working  ma- 
chine in  Allegheny,  we  are  Informed,  makes 
ten  horse  shoes,  with  ease,  per  minute,  and 
judging  from  the  specimen  we  saw,  these  re- 
quire very  little  to  be  done  to  them  after- 
wards to  fit  them  for  use.  The  shoes  are 
well  formed,  and  exhibit  no  straining  of  the 
fiber  of  the  metal.  This  machine 'accom- 
plishes at  one.  continuous  operation  that 
which  requires  three  and  four  different  ope- 
rations, on  other  horse  shoe  machines. 

[Scientific  American. 
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SHELTER 


The  first  business  of  one  about  to  plant 
a  garden  or  an  orchard  in  this  State,  should 
be  to   provide  his  trees  and  plants  with  ( 
shelter  from  tho  winds.     The  mercury  at  [ 
20  °  below  0,  indicates  a  temperature  that  j 
may  well  enough  render  a  Horticulturist  J 
nervous.   He  may  bear  it  without  flinching,  | 
however,  if  his  trees  and  plants  are  so  shelter- 
ed, as  not  to  bo   hwtled  to  death  by  the 
piercing  blasts  which  usually   accompany 
such  extremes.     The  mercury  out  of  sights 
with  a  still  atmosphere  is  preferable  to  the 
mercury  at  zero,  with  a  keen  wind  from 
the  north-west. 

The  difference  in  tho  hardiness  of  plants  in 
a  garden  completely  protected  and  in  one 
completely  exposed  to  the  winds  is  very 
considerable }  and  just  this  difference,  be 
the  same  more  or  less,  is  probably  suf- 
ficient to  assure  success  or  failure  in  the 
cultivation  of  many  of  our  finest  fruits  and 
plants.  Our  readers  cannot  have  failed  to 
notice  tho  striking  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature of  a  road-side  sheltered  by  the 
persistent  foliage  of  the  White  Oak  thick- 
ets and  that  of  the  open  prarie.  "Trees 
set  in  motion  when  the  sap  in  the  trunk 
and  branches  is  frozen  solid  are  almost  sure 
to  be  injured  by  the  rupture  of  their 
tissues,  wheteas,  if  they  remained  at  rest 
no  saeh  mischief.  wo»ld  ensue.  A  climb- 
ing rose  fastened  securely  against  the  north 
side  of  a  house  will  resist  the  cold  that  would 
kill  to  the  ground  a  much  hardier  variety 
moved  about  by  the  wind.  A  chilling  wind 
from  the  north-east,  occurring  at  the  time 
when  the  blossoms  are  falling  from  the  fruit 
trees  and  the  young  fruit  is  "setting,"  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  the  loss  of  almost  the 
whole  crop.  The  winds  of  summer,  if  not 
so  injurious,  are  vexatious  and  provoking 
enough,  to  one  who  is  at  all  particular  as  to 
the  fornt  of  his  trees.  Those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  grow  pyramidal  trees  in  exposed 
situations,  will  appreciate  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  shelter.  Tho  slow  and  stunted 
growth  of  many  a  favorite  tree  is  due  to 
tho  almost  constant  pressure  of  the  summer 
winds.  It  is  most  vexatious  that  some  rare 
tree,  which  we  have  procured  with  difficul- 
ty and  have  6et  our  heart  on  growing  to 
perfection,  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
should,  in  Bpite  of  our  efforts  in  the  way  of 


cultivation,  grow  as  reluctantly  as  though 
it  were  bent  on  defeating  our  expectations. 
Tho  tree,  doubtless,  does  its  best,  but  how 
can  it  grow  lapidly  While  half  its  forces  are 
expended  in  defending  itself*  against  the 
power  of  tho  wind  ! 

"But,"  say  some  faitblc.' a  souls  who  would 
grow  fruits — not  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren and  friends,  or  for  the  love  of  bringing 
them  to  perfection,  but  simply  on  specular 
Hon  and  for  the  money  thcy^  will  bring — 
"have  wo  not  trouble  enough  with  the 
'blight/  and  tho  'bark  louse,'  and  the 
'borer7?  Must  we  go  to  tho  expense  of 
building  wails  and  fences  and  planting 
screens  to  defend  our  trees  from  the  wind*?' 
No,  gentlemen,  you  need  do  no  such  thing. 
There  are  crab  apples,  and  choke  cherries, 
and  wild  plums  in  abundance ;  they  are 
perfectly  adapted  to  resist  the  fiercest  wind, 
and  in  all  respects  are  perfectly  hardy.  It 
is  true  that  the  wild  plum  is  not  equal  in 
flavor  to  the  Green  Gage,  nor  is  the  crab 
apple  to  be  ranked  as  "best;"  nevertheless, 
they  will  do  well  enough  for  those  who, 
having  the  means,  object  to  the  expense 
and  care  required  to  bring  the  finest  fruits 
to  perfection,  and  who  deem  the  pains  and 
labor  expended  for  any  other  purpose  th*A 
that  they  may  pocket  the  proceeds,  as  ab- 
lolntely  lost  and  thrown  away. 

In  the  next  number  we  propose  to  say 
something  about  plants  and  trees  suitable 
for  screens.  * 

m  m  •  •  » 

For  the  Farmer. 
BELMONT  APPLE— aREAT  GEOWTtt. 

Hort.  Ed.  Wis.  Fabjsbr— Bbar  Sni:— 
In  compliance  with  you  request,  I  proceed 
to  give  you  a  history  of  the  Belmont  apple 
trees  you  saw  at  my  place  last  swmner— - 
bending  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of 
their  prodigeous  crops.  The  trees,  five  in 
number,  were  planted  in  the  sprinff  of  1843. 
The  soil  was  a  strong  loam,  with  a  marl 
sub-soil.  A  crop  of  potatoes  had  been  tsw 
ken  off  tho  ground  the  previous  year.  No 
manure  or  compost  was  used  at  the  planting 
of  tho  trees,  but  tho  holes  were  made  large 
and  deep.  The  trees  were  alike  in  all  re- 
spects, except  that  two  of  them  were  bud- 
ded at  the  surface  and  three  of  them  at  3^ 
feet  from  the  ground.  I  do  not  know  how 
this  circumstance  can  account  for  tho  dis- 
crepancy of  their  after  career,  but  in  every 

other  particular 

"These  hands  were  not  more  like." 
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The  three  trees  budded  standard  high 
began  to  bear  in  the  summer  of  1849,  and 
have  .borne  regularly  every  season  since. 
The  two  budded  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
though  growing  near  the  others  and  receiv- 
ing the  same  care,  bore  no  fruit  until  1854. 
These  feets  furnish  an  interesting  question 
to  vegetable  physiologists.  Gould  the 
slight  dissimilarity  in  the  structure  of  these 
trees  have  been  the  cause  of  so  marked  a 
difference  in  their  fruitfulness  f  or  must  we 
attribute  it  to  some  other  and  unseen  cause  f 
If  this  slight  odds  did  make  the  "differ- 
ence,'1 it  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  to 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers. 

This  year  the  five  trees  (seven  years 
planted,)  ripened  thirty  bushels  of  superb 
fruit.  One  of  the  hitherto  barren  trees  sup- 
ported a  load  of  ten  and  a  half  bushels,  and 
appeared  with  its  bright  appendages  like  a 
mass  of  gold. 

My  orchard  has  been  cultivated  with 
hoed  crops,  and  care  has  been  used  that  no 
noxious  insects  have  lived  to  their  detri- 
ment Notwithstanding  the  large  crops 
these  trees  have  ripened,  they  have,  for 
their  age,  attained  a  fine  size,  being  now 
some  fourteen  feet  high,  with  proportionate 
diameters.  They  have  produced,  altogether, 
some  fifty  bushels  of  fruit 

Tours,  truly,    Andkkw  Child. 

The  product  of  the  above  trees  was  ob- 
tained, without  extra  manuring,  on  a  soil 
which  had  beensomewhat  exhausted  by  the 
successive  crops  of  grain  which  had  been 
taken  off  by  the  former  proprietor.  The 
superior  growth  of  Mr.  Child's  trees  and 
the  superior  quality  of  his  trees,  is  due 
simply  to  the  intelligent  cultivation  he  has 

S*  ven  them.  At  Milwaukee,  the  fruit  would 
ive  brought,  readily,two  dollars  per  bushel. 
At  this  rate  of  price  and  production,  one 
acre  of  Belmonts  would  have  brought  to  the 
proprietor,  in  the  course  of  only  seven  yean 
from  planting,  some  1700.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  cultivation, 
wheat  crops,  at  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and* 
selling  at  $1,50  per  bushel,  would  not  have 
brought  half  that  sum.  We  hope  to  pre- 
sent in  the  next  number  some  account  of 
Mr.  Child's  Vanderver,  a  notable  specimen! 
of  which,  from  his  orchard,  is  now  before: 

us.  * 

•  —  ■-■«♦••» 

Farmers,  moke  a  proper  use  of  your  time, 
and  remember  that  when  it  is  once  gone  it 
can  never  be  recalled. 


ANSWEBS  TO  OOBBBSFOVDWTB. 

J.  M.  Casxbser,  Cedar  Co.  Iowa. — Of 
a  north-eastern  or  south-western  exposure 
we  should  prefer  the  first  for  peaches  and 
plums,  and  the  latter  for  grapes.  For  a 
good  article  on  grape  culture,  see  the  forth- 
coming "Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin 
Fruit  Grower's  Association." 

"A  Lady  Horticulturist." — The  best 
Moss  Rose  is  the  old  Blush  Moss.  Of  the 
newer  sorts,  Laneii  is  superb.  The  best 
Perpetual,  or  Remontaux,  is  "Grant  des 
Batailles."  In  form,  color,  and  in  its  free- 
blooming  qualities,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  un- 
equalled. The  best  Prairie  or  Running 
Rose,  is  "Prairie  Queen."  The  best  Sum- 
mer Rose  is  "Coupe  d'  Hebe."  Among 
the  striped  or  variegated  roses,  we  have 
seen  none  superior  to  "Tillage  Maid." 

H.  B.,  Waushara.— One  of  the  most 
profitable  fall  and  early  winter  apples  is  the* 
Belmont  As  to  pears,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  more  money  can  be  made  from  an  or* 
chard  of  tho  White  Doyenna  than  from 
any  other  variety.  The  best  compost  for 
pear  trees  is  made  from  muck  ana  ashes. 
The  muck  should  be  reduced  by  exposure  to 
frost  and  air,  and  tho  ashes  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  it,  if  unleashed,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  to  nine.  If  the 
soil  is  poor,  add  old  manure  from  the  horse 
stable. 

J.  G»  C,  Lahoabtbr,— The  "worm  in  the 
apple"  to  which  you  refer,  we  suppose  to 
be  the  oarpoeapsa  pomonana,  which,  in  the 
form  of  a  brownish  gray  moth,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July  deposits  eggs  in 
the  calyx  of  the  fruit  It  soon  hatches  into 
a  reddish  white  grub,  and  penetrating  to 
the  core,  causes  the  fruit  to  ripen  prema- 
turely, and  drop  from  the  tied.  The  grab 
now  "leaves,"  and  making  its  way  to  some 
crevice  in  the  barkofc  the  trunk  or  branches, 
spins  a  cocoon,  from  which,  emerging  m 
the  following  spring,  it  renews  its  depreda- 
tions. The  remedy  is  to  pick  up,  as  they 
fell,  and  feed  to  the  swine  the  fruit  contain- 
ing the  grubs,  and  when  the  leaves  are  off 
the  trees  to  seek  for  and  destroy  the  co- 
coons. If  the  bark  of  your  trees  is  kept 
smooth  and  bright  by  frequent  washings 
with  strong  soap  suds,  the  grubs  will  find  it 
difficult  to  make  a  lodgment.  You  will 
find  an  answer  to  your  questions  about  the 
"tree  lice"  (bark  lousej  in  the  number  for 
March,  in  which  we  propose  to  communi- 
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cate  what  information  wo  havo  on  the  sub- 
ject. Write  iw  more  particularly  about  the 
plums  which  "after  maturing  present  the 
ap)x»araiice  of  having  boon  stung — having 
a  lino  from  the  surface  to  the  stone  of  the 
fruit,  causing  it  to  decay  rapidly."  Are 
your  plums  generally  affected  in  this  way? 
if  not,  what  varieties  are  most  subject  to 
this  disorder?  What  is  the  character  of 
your  soil? 

Scions  and  Cuttings — Should  in  this 
climate,  be  made  in  the  fall  or  early  win- 
ter. If  left  later,  they  are  liable  to  injury 
from  intense  cold.  Those  who  have  neg- 
lected  this  mutter  should  attend  to  it  on 
the  recurrence  of  mild  weather.  Grape 
vines  not  pruned  in  the  fall,  should  be 
pruned  beforn  the  20th  of  February.  Those 
who  neglected  to  give  their  vines  proper 
protection,  will  probably  have  to  prune  on 
the  "renewal"  system. 

A  New  Beginner,  Mt.  Ppeasant. — 
"Low  flat  land''  is  generally  the  worst  situ- 
ation on  which  an  orchard  can  be  planted. 
Fruit  blossoms  will  be  liable  to  injury  from 
late  frosts,  and  the  trees  by  water  in  excess 
at  the  roots.     You,r  high  flat  land  will  be 
well  enough  provided  the  sub-soil  will  per- 
mit the  water  to  pass  off  freeW.    The  "roll- 
ing land"  is  unexceptionable,  if  the  soil  be 
good.      The  "openings"  are  preferable  to 
••praire."      Other  things  being  equal,  we 
should  prefer  a  'Sdope  to  the  east."     Thir- 
'  ty  to  thirty-five  feet  is  a  proper  distagce  at 
1  which  to  plant  apple  trees.      A  calcarious 
loam — t.  e.  a  soil  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  cf  sand,  clay,  and  vegetable  matter, 
with  an  admixture  of  lime,  is  the  best  soil 
•  for  the  apple.     We  have,  however,  seen  no 
'  soil  in  Wisconsin  (not  too  low  or  wet^  in 
'  which  the  apple  would  not  flourish.     Seed- 
'  lings,  budded  or  grafted  above  the  collar, 
are  the  best     If  you  want  an  orchard  for 
your  own  use,  pleasure,  or  profit,  do  not 
plant  trees  made  by  grafting  on  pieces  of 
root*.     For  varieties  particularly  adapted 
to  this  state,  see  forthcoming  "Proceedings 
of  the  Wisconsin  Fruit  grower's  Associa- 
tion."    We  name  a  few  sots  that,  with 
good  cultivation,  are  sure  to  give  satisfac- 
tion :— 

Summer  Apples — American  Summer 
Pearmain,  Early  Harvest,  William's  Favor- 
ite, Red  June. 

Autxtmn  Apples— Fall  Pippin,  Cooper 
Gravcnatien,  Spice  Sweet 


Winter  'Apples — Belmont,  Rambo,  R. 
J.  Greening,  Vandmcrc,  Westfield  Scck- 
no-further,  Th  (man's.  Sweet,  Rawle's 
Janet,  English  Russett 

Get  "The  Fruit  Garden,"  by  Carry — eve- 
ry fruit  grower  should  havo  that  book. 

J.  B.  D.,  Plover,  Portage  Co. — "When 
is  the  best  time  to  prune  fruit  trees  ?" 
Pruning  young  trees  with  reference  to  pro- 
moting their  growth,  and  the  form  of  their 
heads,  shoi  Id,  in  this  climate,  be^)erformed 
about  the  20th  of  June,  or  when  the  leaves 
*re  all  expanded  and  the  trees  are  growing 
with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

■  ■  4  •••  » — ■ 

THE  PBAOH  CROP. 

Last  year,  having  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  peaches  may  be  produced  in  Wisconsin, 
of  a  quality  not  inferior  to  those  of  a  more 
southern  clime,  we  would  naturally  suppose 
that  those  who  are  admirers  of  that  most  de- 
licious fruit  (and  where  is  the  person  who  is 
not?)  would  be  anxious  to  know  if  the  ex- 
treme cold  weather  of  January  8  &  9  has  not 
destroyed  the  peach  buds.  To  such  we 
would  say,  it  is  our  opinion  the  peach  buds 
have  not  as  yet  been  injured,  and  may  be 
secured  from  what  is  called  "winter-killing," 
by  a  little  care.  Take  coarse  manure,  chaff, 
or  straw,  and  cover  the  ground  around  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  so  as  to  prevent  its  thaw- 
ing nntil  April,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Proof  is  not  wanting  to  establish  the  fact 
that  peaches  are  produced  where  the  cold  is 
often  intense.  In  the  valley  of  the  Oonhoc- 
ton  peach  trees  are  often  killed  to  the  ground, 
while  on  a  neighboring  hill,  500  feet  above 
the  valley  and  1200  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  there  is  an  orchard  which  yields  regular 
crops.  R.  P.  Maine. 

Oregon,  Jan.  24,  1856. 

4  •  I*  > 

Women  Should  Learn  to  Swim.— -Lloyd's 
forthcoming  "  Steamboat  Directory  "  gives  a 
thrilling  instance  of  the  necessity  for  women 
knowing  how  to  swim.  When  the  ill-fated 
Ben  Sherrod  was  in  flames  on  the  Mississip- 
pi River,  and  the  lady  passengers  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  water  were 
drowning  around  the  boat,  the  wife  of  Oapt. 
Oastleman  jumped  into  the  river,  with  her 
infant  in  her  arras,  and  swam  ashore,  a  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile,  being  the  only  woman 
saved  out  of  sixteen.  She  had  learned  to 
swim  when  a  girl. 

4  <»»»  f 

One  bad  novel  wastes  reams  of  good  paper. 
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NORTHERN  SPY. 


Above  we  give  an  outline  of  the  Northern 
Spy,  from  a  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Abel 
Slooum,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Fruit  Grower's  Association,  held  at  "White- 
water, December,  12th  and  13th. 

We  give  a  description  by  Barry  and  the 
remarks  made  on  the  fruit  at  the  meeting  of 
theF.  G.A. 

Large,  striped,  quite  covered  on  the  sunny 
side,  with  dark  crimson,  and  delicately  coat- 
ed with  bloom.  Flesh,  juicy,  rich,  highly 
aromatic,  retaining  its  freshness  of  flavor 
and  appearance  till  July.  The  tree  is  a  re- 
markably rapid,  fine  erect  grower,  and  a 
great  bearer ;  like  all  trees  of  the  same  habit, 
it  requires  good  culture  and  an  occasional 
thinning  out  of  the  branches,  to  admit  the 
sun  and  air  fully  to  the  fruit.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest,  most  beautiful  and  excellent  long 
keeping  apples  yet  known.  Originated  in 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Oole  says  it  is  found 
to  be  very  hardy  as  far  north  as  Maine. 

From  the  notes  of  the  discussion  at  meet- 
ing of  the  F.  G.  A. 

J.  O.  Braxton. — Quality  "best,"  unpro- 
ductive while  young,  tree  hardy. 

A.  G.  Haxfobd — Trees  disposed  to  bear  a 
few  specimens  while  young,  thought  it  would 
eventually  prove  to  be  very  productive,  will 
do  well  root  grafted. 


Abel  Slooum — It  is  best  to  work  this  va- 
riety on  strong  stocks,  has  fruited  it  at  2,  3, 
and  4  years  from  grafts  inserted  in  standard 
trees. 

IIanfobd — Moved  to  recommend  for  gen- 
eral cultivation. 

Brayton — Moved  to  amend  by  adding  the 
words  "to  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  for 
the  fruit."    Amendment  lost. 

Original  motion  carried. 


4  ♦♦»  » 


A  HINT  TO  THE  LADIBS. 

The  following  paragraph;  which  we  cut 
from  an  exchange,  is  local  in  its  application  : 

"Among  all  the  'accomplishments'  which 
our  young  ladies  arc  expected  to  acquire,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion is  not  included.  No  grace  of  person  or 
manners  can  compensate  for  a  lack  of  this. 
In  youth  the  conversation  of  our  women  is 
apt  to  be  trifling  and  insipid,  and  in  middle 
age  is  too  often  confined  to  complaints  of 
health  and  the  scandal  of  the  day.  Lively 
conversation,  upon  instructive  and  elevating 
topics,  is  but  little  practiced,  but  whenever 
it  is  found,  it  gives  a  charm  to  the  society  of 
females  which  nothing  else  can.  It  triumphs 
over  deformities  and  old  age,  and  makes  ug- 
liness itself  agreeable.  Ourran,  speaking  of 
Madame  do  Stael,  who  was  by  no  means 
handsome,  but  a  splendid  oonvei-sationist, 
said  that  sho  'had  the  power  of  talking  her- 
self into  a  beauty.'    Ladies  should  think  of 
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Whwr«*.  T!r)TT0E8 — Much  has  bead  said  and 
p'  : :  J 1  be  said  of  the  relation  of  oli- 

niaic,  <<:  chemistry,  and  of  geology  to  agri- 
culture ;  but  there  is  Still  another  branch  of 
science  winch  both  shows  the  wisdom  of 
practices  that  have  already  obtained  and  pro- 
vides hinfs  for  experiments.  I  mean  vegetar 
?'/«  physiology.  No  modern  student  of  bota- 
liy  id  satisfied  /with  mere  classification  of 
plants,  but  he  enters  upon  the  philosophical 
tart  of  the  study,  and  inquires  into  their  in- 
ternal structure,  and  thus  elicits  some  practi- 
cal suggestions.  Thus,  instead  of  merely  ar- 
ranging plants  in  a  vocabulary,'  according  to 
some  resemblance,  or  some  supposed  resem- 
blance, he  seeks  their  hidden  parts,  and  en- 
deavors to  learn  the  whole  process  of  growth, 
of  fructification  and  of  decay.  He  observes 
in  every  plant  a  process  similar  to  that  of  the 
animal  economy.  The  plant,  like  the  creature 
of  higher  grade,  eats,  drinks,  breathes,  exer- 
cises, digests,  assimilates,  secretes,  and  ex- 
cretes. Very  curious,  and  very  beautiful, 
too,  are  all  the  processes  by  which  the  tree, 
the  maize  stalk,  the  blade  of  grass  lives, 
grows,  thrives — and  very  important  too,  may 
a  knowledge  of  it  .be  to  the  grower  of  trees, 
of  maize,  and  of  grass. 

At  the  extremities  of  the  small  fibrous 
roots  are  the  mouths,  or  as  botanists  term 
them,  the  spongioles,  (from  the  power  they 
have,  like  sponges,  to  suck  up  all  moisture 
that  comes  in  contact  with  them.)  Without 
these  the  tree  cannot  feed.  Hence  their  im- 
portance. Hence  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving them  with  special  care  in  transplant- 
ing. Hence,  also,  the  importance  of  multi- 
plying them  by  cutting  off  the  tap-root  at 
such  times.  The  leaves  serve  as  lungs,  and 
all  over  them  are  nostrils  (stomata,)  through 
which  they  breathe.  The  sap  passes  from 
the  extremities  of  the  roots  to  'the  extremi- 
ties of  the  branches,  becomes  elaborated  at 
the  leaves,  and  descends  into  the  wood  a 
new  substance.  Much  of  the  watery  portion 
evaporates.  Therefore,  the  leaves  must  bear 
proper  proportion  to  the  roots — evaporation 
may  b  >  too  great  or  too  little.  Therefore, 
if  the  roots  are  reduced  or  injured  in  trans- 
planting, the  tops  must  be  proportionately 
reduced.  But  the  roots  need  the  breathing 
and  evaporating  process  to  some  extent,  and 


consequently  the  tops  of  the  trees  should  not 
be  entirely  cut  off,  and  left  mere  bean  poles. 
Not  only  must  the  nutricious  juices  of  the 
earth  readily  enter  the  plant  through  an 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  and  have  plenty 
of  leaves  for  elaborating  them ;  but  there 
must  be  ready  and  proper  communication  be- 
tween roots  and  leaves.  Now,  Nature  pro- 
vides that  the  sap  shall  flow  first  through  the 
wood,  especially  the  tender  part  of  the  wood, 
namely,  that  most  lately  formed — the  albu- 
rnum— and  that  in  its  descent,  after  circula- 
ting through  the  leaves},  it  shall  pass  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood,  depositing  at  the 
same  time  a  new  layer  of  wood,  and  a  new 
layer  of  bark.  And  this  process  goes  on 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  tree,  and 
even  throughout  the  roots.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  if  it  is  desirable  to 
force  any  portion  of  a  tree,  it  can  be  done  by 
intercepting  the  course  of  the  descending 
sap.  This  may  be  done  by  a  ligature,  or  by 
ringing — that  is,  by  taking  out  a  complete 
ring  of  the  bark  fairly  into  the  wood.  Du- 
ring the  first  season  the  portion  above  the 
ligature  or  ring  grows  very  vigorously, 
spending  much  sap  upon  its  branches,  leaves, 
and  fruit. 

This  mode  of  treatment  will  only  answer 
occasionally,  as  little  fluid  will  descend  thro' 
the  solid  wood,  and  the  tree  or  portion  of 
tree  thus  operated  upon  will  die  the  follow- 
ing season.  A  more  useful  suggestion  from 
the  physiological  struoture  of  the  tree  is  a 
mode  of  healing  trees  the  bark  of  which  has 
been  gnawed  off  by  horses,  or  mice,  or  other 
animals,  or  been  peeled  off  by  accident.  It 
is  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  a  ring  of 
fresh  bark  fitted  into  the  excoriated  portion, ' 
or  even  a  twig,  or  twigs,  so  inserted  as  to 
keep  up  the  communication  between  the 
tree's  extremities,  will  save  it  from  death. 
The  writer  Jvncw  of  an  apple-tree  of  15  or  20 
years'  growth  accidentally  injured,  as  above, 
which  was  saved  by  the  insertion  of  a  fresh 
piece  of  twig,  bark  and  all,  no  larger  than 
his  little  finger,  It  continued  to  thrive  and 
bear  fruit. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  mode  of  growth 
above  described,  that  wherever  a  branch  is 
cut  off,  the  habit  of  sending  sap  to  that  part 
of  the  tree  must  have  become  such,  that  a 
nev  channel  will  be  sought  for  it.  We 
sh  >uld  naturally  expect  to  find  latent  buds 
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putting  forth,  or  the  alternative  of  a  plant — 
bleeding  to  death.  For  fear  of  the  latter  evil, 
we  will  not  try  the  experiment  during  the 
spring  of  the  year  when  the  sap  flows  most 
freely ;  but  at  other  times  we  may  trust  to 
the  restorative  powers  of  nature  to  cicatrize 
the  wound.  The  experiment  succeeds — the 
branches  are  both  multiplied  and  made  to 
grow  vigorously.  More  concerning  this  pro- 
cess at  some  other  time,  when  we  will  speak 
more  at  length  of  physiological  suggestions 
in  respect  to  pruning.  We  see  reason  for  an- 
other process  adopted  by  tree-growers — 
namely,  that  of  trimming  roots,  not  only  to 
keep  up  the  balance  between  roots  and  leaves, 
but  to  occasion  the  putting  forth  of  young 
and  vigorous  rootlets.  There  is  nothing  ap- 
parent in  the  roots  corresponding  with  bnds 
m  the  branch,  but  fibres  are  found  to  put 
forth  most  readily  just  where  the  root  is 
truncated.  In  accordance  with  all  I  have 
said  is  the  curious  practice  which  has  been 
followed  in  some  countries  for  forcing  plants 
ofsucculant  roots,  in  order  that  good  seed 
and  an  abundance  of  it  may  be  obtained — 
such  plants  as  the  carrot,  the  radish,  and  the 
parsnip.  An  interesting  account  of  it  is  given 
in  Lindley's  Horticulture.  I  present  it  in  as 
few  words  as  possible  to  conclude  the  pres- 
ent Communication : 

The  extremity  of  the  root  is  cut  straight 
off,  so  as  to  leave  nearly  all  the  edible  por- 
tion. With  a  sharp  knife  it  is  then  slit  from 
the  bottom  nearly  to  the  crown.  It  is  then 
a  quarter  round  and  slit  again,  so  that  it  is 
nearly  divided  lengthwise  into  four  parts. 
Afterwards  it  is  dipped  into  a  rich  compost 
and  set  out  in  the  bed  somewhat  deeper  than 


Innumerable  roots  are  thrown  out  from 
the  cut  edges  of  the  plants,  the  consequence 
is  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  a 
speedy  accomplishment  of  the  object. 

H.  F.  B.  ' 

■■■  ■  -  «*»» »    ■ . 

Chinese  Barbers. — The  barbers  in  town 
go  about  the  streets  hunting  up  their  cus- 
tomers. They  carry  with  them  a  stool  a 
towel,  and  a  pot  containing  fire.  When  any 
person  calls  them,  they  run  to  him,  and  plant- 
ing their  stool  in  a  convenient  place  m  the 
street  shave  the  head,  clean  the  ears,  and 
dress  the  eyebrows,  brush  the  shoulders ;  all 
for  the  value  of  a  little  more  than  a  halfpen- 
ny. Then  they  ring  their  bell  again,  and 
start  In  pursuit  of  another  customer.  What 
would  our  barbers  say  to  this  custom? 


BOW  TO  UAXM  A  HOT-BBD. 

To  write  of  this  may  seem  to  write  of 
what  it  is  supposed  every  one  knows,  but  the 
past  week's  enquiries  have  convinced  us  that 
every  body  does  not  know,  or  if  they  knew 
once,  have  forgotten  how  to  make  a  hot-bed, 
for  growing  early  vegetables.  We  presume, 
therefore,  to  give  the  following,  as  simple, 
plain  directions  for  forming  a  small  forcing 
frame  for  the  purpose  above  named : — Select 
a«dry  place,  i.  e.,  where  the  water  drains  off 
readily  after,  or  during  rain — dig  out  one 
foot  deep  of  soil  from  a  space  five  by  seven 
-feet,  have  ready  some  fresh,  horse  stable 
manure,  which  has  been  kept  from  the  rains 
and  turned  over  twice  during  say  ten  days 
— take  this  manure  and  with  a  fork  shake  it 
carefully  and  evenly  into  the  five  by  seven 
space,  being  cautious*  not  to  tread,  or  in  any 
way  to  press  upon  it  more  than  merely  a 
light  tap  with  the  fork,  very  evenly  over  the 
whole,  while  putting  in  say  a  depth  of  two 
feet  of  it,  then  have  a  box  made  of  inch 
boards,  four  by  six  feet,  fourteen  inches  high 
oh  one  side,  and  ten  on  the  other ;  or  in 
other  words  have  that  which  is  to  be  the 
back  of  the  same  fonr  inches  higher  than  the 
front.  Bet  this  box  upon  the  bed  of  the 
manure,  leaving  six  inches  all  around  un- 
covered. Now  carefully  shake  into  the  bed 
four  inches  deep  more  of  the  manure,  and 
outside,  bank  up  the  manure  to  a  level  with 
the  edge  of  the  box,  and  about  an  average  of 
say  one  foot  wide.  Now  place  your  sash  of 
glass  four  by  six,  upon  the  bed  frame,  and 
leave  it  twelve  hours,  then  give  a  little  air; 
close  again.  After  about  forty  to  forty-eight 
hours,  yon  may  venture  to  put  on  the  soil, 
which  should  be  of  a  light,  loamy  nature, 
entirely  free  from  stones,  &c.  This  should 
stand  about  twenty-four  hours,  when  yon 
may  give  air,  and  if  clear  and  sunshiny,  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  sprinkle  lightly  with  water, 
and  after,  say  ten  or  twelve  hours  more,  you 
may  venture  to  sow  seeds.     ' 

If  seeds  are  sown  at  once,  when  the  earth 
is  first  put  on,  the  soil  is  sometime*  said  to 
burn  from  the  heat  and  the  germ  of  the  seed 
is  thus  destroyed. 

After  about  ten  days  it  is  generally  found 
necessary  to  renew  the  outside  banking  with 
fresh  manure.  The  object  of  having  the 
manure  turned  over  before  using,  is  to  assist 
fermentation,  in  destroying  the  rank  and 
noxious  vapors  injurious  to  the  plant — gar- 
deners call  it  sweetening  the  manure. 

, All  light  should  be  shaded  a  few  days  after 
being  sown,  and  it  is  always  best  to  avoid 
too  strong  sun  upon  the  frames  while  the 
plants  are  quite  young. 

-■  ■■    -  -4-0*9-+  »      ■ 

A  man  may  have  a  thousand  acquaintan- 
ces and  not  a  friend  among  them.  If  you 
have  one  true  friend,  then  you  may  think 
yonrself  happy.  nif1iti7SrihvGoOQle 
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For  the  Farmer. 
EXCLUSIVE  EDUCATION. 

Messrs.  Editors — Your  avowed  inten- 
tion of  devoting  a  portion  of  yonr  sterling 
periodical  to  educational  matters  I  hail  with 
pleasure.  You  will  certainly  not  find  the 
people  of  the  west  slack  in  apj  Tjeiatng  the 
merits  of  the  undertaking.  •  To  the  farming 
portion  of  community  the  means  and  meth- 
ods of  procuring  a  thorough  education,  and 
discussions  upon  the  gross  and  detail  of 
practical  and  comparatively  useless  knowl- 
edge, cannot  fail  to  be  of  more  interest  than 
mere  political  fume,  or  some  other  of  the 
feudal  topics  of  the  day;  and  while  this  is 
borne  in  mind,  there  is  room  for  wide  hope 
that  you  will  be  followed  with  plaudits. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  our  farmers  do 
not  always  rest  satisfied  with  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  by  the  common  school, 
(though  the  common  school  of  tho  present 
has  all  the  ability  possessed  by  the  "high 
school"  of  the  past,,)  but  are  looking  up 
more  and  more  to  the  facilities  afforded  by 
our  many  institutions  for  the  attainment  of 
higher  knowledge.  There  is  no  stand-point 
now  between  the  "four  simple  rules"  and  the 
"rule  of  three"  for  them  in  mathematics; 
and  in  all  the  sciences,  polite  and  profound, 
there  are  found  attractions  strong  enough 
to  give  charm  to  that  which  once  seemed  a 
drudgery.  The  school-room  has  divested 
itself  of  many  of  its  rigors,  and  much  of 
that  sameness  so  repugnant  to  tho  youthful 
mind.  Old  forms  are  disappearing,  and  the 
"old  routine"  has  become  an  ever  varying, 
ever  pleasing  pastime  among  experiments 
and  inventions.  Reason  has  taken  the 
place  of  brute  force  in  the  government  of 
students,  and  tho  consequence  is  apparent 
— inclination  leads  where  necessity  would 
have  driven.  Emulation  has  taken  the 
place  of  stubborn  will,  and  tho  dolt  is  made 
by  it  a  proficient  in  literature  or  in  science, 
simply  by  applying  moral  stiraulcnt  to  his 
ambition.  These  improvements  in  educa- 
tional matters  are  proudly  apparent,  and 
others  are  daily  supplanting  somo  feature 
more  or  less  illogical  or  umbrageous.  Text 
books  are  becoming  codes  from  which  to 
reason,  and  not  more  abstract  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  author  so  pro- 
found as  not  to  imagine  an  explanation 
necessary.      Plans  are  adopted  to  set  the 


child  to'thinking  for  himself,  and  developing 
the  faculties  of  his  own  mind,  as  soon  as 
his  school  days  have  begun,  and  in  a  sys- 
tem of  this  kind,  fully  perfected,  lies  tho 
whole  vantage-ground  we  have  gained  from 
the  past.  The  in-born  why,  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  organization  of  intelligent 
childhood,,  is  no  longer  hushed  or  stifled, 
but  encouraged  and  strengthened. 

Step  by  stop  old  prejudices  are  dispelled, 
and  that  which  gives  elevation  and  refine- 
ment to  society  acknowledged  and  prefer- 
red. Old  truths  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves  in  a  new  light,  and  principles  as 
old  as  the  creation  gather  from  new  relation 
new  impetus.  I  can  'see  and  approve  of 
these  things,  Messrs.  Editors;  but  it  is  in 
relation  to.  what  I  consider  would  be  a  posi- 
tive improvement  still  further  in  our  pro- 
gression that  I  have  commenced  this  com- 
munication. The  male  and  female  minds 
— the  two  grand  component  elements  of 
society — I  would  see  equally  dealt  with,  in 
as  far  as  educational  advantages  are  con- 
cerned. I  would  not  only  see  them  equally 
dealt  with,  but  also  associated  and  trained 
together — subjected  to  the  same  influences, 
taught  in  the  same  schools,  by  the  same  in- 
structors, while  they  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  extent  of  their  attainments.  There  is 
something  more  than  theory  involved  in 
this,  for  the  principle  relates  to  practical 
life;  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  over-looked, 
in  a  manner,  by  that  praise-worthy  embodi- 
ment of  enterprise  which  gave  Madison  its 
State  University.  That  noble  institution  is 
worthy  of  patronage  and  confidence;  but 
how  much  greater  would  have  been  its  ca- 
pacity had  it  been  a  school  in  which  the 
sexes  were  taught  together. 

We  have  our  colleges,  and  our  boarding- 
schools,  springing  up  in  every  portion  of  tho 
country,  for  the  exclusive  education  of  males 
or  of  females;  but  what  is  their  productive 
faculty,  or  their  sterling  worth,  in  compari- 
son with  what  they  might  produce  or  pos- 
sess, if  established  upon  more  liberal  and 
rational  principles.  Tho  boarding-schools, 
which  particularly  I  protest  against,  are 
nurtured,  however,  by  parents;  and  with 
them  only  rests  the  power  to  overcome 
their  faulty  effects. 

It  always  did  se^m  tome  that  the  method 
usually  adopted  by.liberal  parents  for  the 
education  of  their  daughters  was  of  the 
most  illiberal  nature,  and  such,  frequently, 
as  serves  only  to  unfit  them  for  the  duties 
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and  associations  of  after  life.  In  all  candor, 
I  believe  tha*  t  it  would  be  better  for  society ' 
and  the  world,  if  the  education  of  woman 
were  such  as  to  prepare  her  for  that  associ- 
ation which  by  nature  must  necessarily  be 
her  lot;  but  I  could  willingly  forego  this 
proclivity  of  mine  for  the  necessity  of  an 
education  of  some  kind.  Mental  training, 
on  any  enlightened  plan,  will  seldom  prove 
injurious,  at  least  to  the  mind,  and  yet  with 
exclusive  institutions  of  learning  I  have  some 
little  fault  to  mid — for  I  must  consider  that 
within  their  pale  some  important  qualities 
of  mind  are  neglected  and  left  undeveloped. 
There  are  many  parents  prejudiced  against 
institutions  of  learning  in  which  both  male 
and  female  are  taught,  and  which  thus  rep- 
resent the  society  of  the  world  they  are  fit- 
ting for — as  if  the  associations  of  youth 
were  unfit  to  be  woven  into  the  firm  com- 
pact of  social  familiarity.  This  prejudice 
is  certainly  erroneous,  and  cannot  be  handled 
too  severely.  The  actual  virtue  of  colleges 
and  boarding-schools  is  far  beneath  the 
merits  of  those  schools  in  which  boys  and 
girls—  young  men  and  women — are  taught 
together,  their  relation  to  each  other,  the 
parts  they  are  to  play  in  the  drama  of  ex- 
istence, and  their  true  moral  and  intellectual 
companionship  as  human  beings. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  against  the 
evils  of  college  life,  where  man  shuts  him- 
self up  from  the  refining  companionship  of 
woman,  and  from  the  practical  knowledge 
of  every -day  life,  to  fit  himself  only  for  a 
life  of  theory;  for  in  Buch  case  his  education 
is  of  no  practical  utility — it  comes  not  from 
the  passingalities  of  every  day — and  all  the 
polish  that  can  be  extracted  from  books, 
without  the  influence  of  the  female  mind, 
and  the  society  of  woman,  will  only  serve 
to  show  a  want  of  polish,  when  the  world 
calls  the  student  from  his  books  to  fill  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  practical  and  useful 
men.  The  success  of  college  graduates  is  a 
monumental  warning  of  this  tone. 

And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
boarding-school  education  of  woman.  The 
female  mind  is  more  susceptible  and  yet 
more  tenacious  of  bias  than  the  mind  of 
man;  and,  debarred  the  society  of  the 
sterner  sex,  young  women  but  too  often 
form  habits  of  thought  and  deportment  in- 
consistent with  the  true  order  of  nature,  and 
the  true  relationship  of  woman  to  man  and 
to  society.  And  tnese  facts  are,  in  many 
eases,  not  only  unprovided  for,  and  not 


guarded  against,  but  it  has  become  a  part 
of  boarding-school  education  to  instruct 
young  ladies  in  all  those  nice  technicalities 
of  etiquette,  which  make  a  farce  of  social 
bearing,  while  the  rules  of  fashionable  affect- 
ation which  are  learned  in  these  exclusive 
institutions  too  frequently  turn  modesty  in- 
to a  "refined  maudlin,"  and  true  purity 
of  mind  into  nocent  lunacy.  Every  day 
gives  evidence  of  these  facts;  but  there  are 
yet  a  few  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
female  n.iud  that  may  bo  relied  on,  as  in- 
culcating sound  morality  and  healthy  deco- 
rum.    We  must  look  to  the  future. 

You  may  rely  upon  it,  Messrs.  Editors, 
that  these  principles  will  sooner  or  later  be 
recognized  throughout  the  land  ;  and  then, 
our  young  men  and  young  women  will  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  the  ample  fields  of 
science,  while  they  learn,  also,  profitable 
and  useful  lessons  in  human  nature. 

A.J.M. 
<<»> « — 

STUDY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  LANGUAGtBa 

Some  one  has  made  the  remark  in  favor 
of  the  classics,  that  they  are  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  young,  and  at  the  same  time 
accustom  them  to  dilligence  and  patience 
—qualities  essential  to  every  man,  whatev- 
er be  his  vocation  in  future  life.  Without 
going  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  /which  in  many  cases  I 
am  very  much  inclined  to  doubtj  I  would 
merely  ask  whether  there  are  no  modern 
languages  much  more  easily  comprehend- 
ed, or  whether  there  are  no  mathematical 
studies  far  better  calculated  to  call  into  play 
the  faculties  of  the  young  mind,  and  to  in- 
fuse into  it  all  the  excellent  qualities  which 
it  is  supposed  to  acquire  from  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  mere  study  of  language  is 
nothing  but  that  of  abstractions,— of  de- 
clining and  deriving, — and  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  of  a  language  for  the  little  amount 
of  knowledge  derived  by  the  generality  of 
students  from  its  literature,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  effort  of  that  student  who  en- 
deavored to  state  the  propositions  of  Ge- 
ometry in  metaphorical  language.  Class- 
ical teachers  may  uphold  the  ancient  lan- 
guages to  any  disproportionate  extent  they 
please;  but  when  they  would  have  all, 
without  discrimination,  make  it  one  of  their 
chief  studies,  we  cannot  but  exclaim:— How 
absurd  it  is  for  the  generality  of  students  to 
spend  one-third  of  their  educational  course 

Diniti7fid  hv  V,  tOOQ  I P 


in  acquiring  the  dead  language*,  of  which 
they  know  m  the  end  but  Jtttfc,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  modern  languages,  of  which  they 
learn  nothing. 

With  regard  to  the  refinement  of  taste, 
and  the  culture  of  the  imagination,  which 
the  classics  are  supposed  to  produce,  I  con- 
fess that  no  one,  without  an  acquaintance 
with  such  authors  as  would  offer  him  these 
advantages,  could  be  reckoned  a  polished 
and  well  educated  man.  But  these  refine- 
ments can  be  better  obtained  by  the  study 
of  the  English  Classics.  Who  can  estimate 
the  treasures  we  possess  in  the  mine  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  ?  Where  in  the  whole  range 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  can  you 
show  me  a  Pope,  a  Thompson,  a  Cole 
bidge,  a  Byron  f — poets  who  have  opened 
the  school  of  nature,  and  taught  us  the  lan- 
guages of  the  seasons,  of  the  flowers,  the 
brooks,  the  winds,  and  of  almost  every  ap- 
pearance in  nature.  Shall  wo  then  bo  re- 
quired to  explore  the  depths  of  ancient 
founts,  that  we  may  taste  of  them,  when 
we  can  easily  drink  of  the  richer  and  more 
abundant  fountains  of  modern  literature  ? 
Milton  equals  Homer  in  sublimity,  and 
surpasses  him  in  the  choice  of  subject,  ad- 
ded to  which  is  the  consideration  that,  in 
the  moral  of  their  works,  the  Paradise  Lost 
far  excels  the  Iliad.  Shakspkare  alone  is 
equal  to  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  dramatists 
combined ;  for  his  works  contain  all  the  pre- 
dominant excellencies  which  are  to  be 
found  singly  in  theirs.  English  poetry  pre- 
sents every  quality  and  excellence  of  which 
that  art  is  susceptible  be  it  sweetness  or 

Kwer  of  versification,  depth  or  variety  of 
ding,  beauty  of  imagery,  or  range  of  dar- 
ing imagination. 

I  may,  perhaps,  seem  guilty  of  irrever- 
ence toward  those  great  authors  to  whom 
we  owe  the  wonderful  productions  of  genius 
and  of  art,  when  I  declare  that  the  ancient 
classics  take  up  the  place  of  more  useful 
studies.  We  call  to  mind  the  multitude  of 
benefits  which  the  classics  once  conferred 
on  the  human  race.  We  are  led  to  an  im- 
plicit veneration  of  the  classical  writers  by 
a  sort  of  delusive  splendor,  in  seeing  a  vast 
number  of  learned  scholars  within  and  with- 
out colleges  cherishing  and  defending  the 
cultivation  of  Latin  and  Greek.  But  while 
we  feel  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  obliga- 
tion to  those  works  upon  which  our  men, 
hare  reared  their  palaces  of  genius  and  art, 


we  should  remember  that  though  the  posi- 
tive value  of  the  productions  of  Greek  and 
Roman  genius  remains  the  same,  their  rela- 
tive value  when  compared  with  the  vastnes* 
of  our  treasures,  is  constantly  falling. — 
The  "stock"  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  an- 
cients has  been  so  carefully  improved,  that 
the  accumulated  "interest"  has  already  more 
than  doubled  the  "principal."  When,  there- 
fore, in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  we  enter- 
tain grateful  feelings  for  the  ancients,  it 
should  be  nothing  but  feeling,  and  should  not 
interfere  with  our  action.  "Nothing,"  says 
SroNxr  Smith,  (and  with  his  words  I  will 
close  this  essay,)  "nothing  will  do  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  but  the  blackest  in- 
gratitude; the  moment  we  have  got  up  the 
ladder,  we  must  kick  it  down ;  as  soon  as 
we  have  passed  over  the  bridge,  we  must 
let  it  rot; — when  we  have  got  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  ancients,  we  must  look 
over  their  heads.  The  man  who  forgets 
the  friend  of  his  childhood  in  real  life,  is 
base ;  but  he  who  clings  to  the  props  of  his 
childhood  in  literature,  must  be  content  to 
remain  as  ignorant  as  he  was  when  a  child. 
His  business  is  to  forget,  disown,  and  deny 
to  think  himself  above  every  thing  which 
has  been  of  use  to  him  in  time  past — and 
to  cultivate  that  exclusively  from  which  he 
expects  future  advantage;  in  short,  to  do 
everything  for  the  advancement  of  his 
knowledge  which  it  would  be  infamous  to 
do  for  the  advancement  of  his  fortune. — 
If  mankind  still  derive  advantages  from 
classical  literature  proportionate  to  the  la- 
bor they  bestow  upon  it,  let  their  labor  and 
their  study  proceed;  but  the  moment  we 
cease  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  solid 
utility  we  derive  from  them  it  would  be  a 
very  romantic  application  of  human  talents 
to  do  so  from  any  feeling  of  gratitude,  and 
recollection  of  past  service."  8.  T. 

University  of  BocheeUr,  1856. 


The  Mksilla  Vallbt. — A  letter  from 
Washington  says — "The  reports  from  the 
Mesilla  valley  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  the  private  notes  of  the  U.  S.  officials 
are  worth  their  public  reports  twice  over. 
The  whole  country  is  a  vast  ore  field,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  platina,  gypsum,  and  coal,  iu 
vast  beds,  abound  in  every  direction,  and 
are  in  the  richest  quantities  in  the  region 
along  the  Pecos,  and  up  to  the  33d  parallel, 
which  had  been  thought  the  poorest  section 
of  the  Rio  Bravo  valley.     edby(  r|e  ! 
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opposition  to  nmumom  * disoovehibs. 

We  live  in  better  times  than  onr  forefa- 
thers; times  of  more  enlightenment,  and 
public  candor  in  examining  into  the  claims 
of  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  in  reward- 
ing their  authors  that  honor  and  remunera- 
tion which  they  so  justly  deserve.  It  is 
sorrowful  to  reflect  upon  the  sufferings  which 
ancient  inventors  endured,  for  those  heaven- 
born  gifts,  which  now  command  so  much 
admiration.  Roger  Bacon  was  forbidden  to 
lecture ;  and  when  sixty-four  years  of  age, 
was  imprisoned  in  his  cell  for  ten  years,  for 
the  offence  of  making  concave  and  convex 
glasses,  the  camera  obscura,  and  burning 
glasses.  Galileo  was  also  imprisoned  for  his 
discoveries  in  astronomy,  and  good  evidence 
of  his  being  put  to  the  torture  secretly,  for 
publishing  his  opinions,  is  not  wanting. — 
Guttemberg  and  Faust,  the  inventors  of 
printing,  were  looked  upon  as  having  sold 
themselves  to  Satan,  and  were  regarded  with 
suspicion.  We  might  present  a  long  list  of 
martyrs  to  science,  discovery,  and  invention, 
but  time  and  space  would  fail  us.  We  re- 
joice that  the  days  of  such  persecutions  and 
trials  are  gone  past  forever.  Still  there  may 
be  many  persons  living  in  our  day,  who  are 
imbued  with  prejudices  against  new  projects 
and  new  discoveries,  and  may  be  given  to  the 
habit  of  sneering  at  new  improvements  in 
machinery,  especially  if  made  by  inventors 
not  engaged  in  the  line  of  business  which  the 
machinery  k  designed  to  improve  and  ad- 
vance. It  is  our  opinion  that  such  preju- 
dices are  not  uncommon  in  factory  and 
workshop,  but  they  are  wrong— very  wrong. 
A  machinist  is  liable  to  sneer  at  an  inven- 
tion made  by  a  weaver  if  it  relates  to  a  tool ; 
and  a  weaver  to  sneer  at  that  of  an  engineer 
if  it  relates  to  a  loom.  These  trade  preju- 
<dices  are  perfectly  natural,  for  the  machinist 
may  well  consider  that  a  weaver  cannot  be 
very  conversant  with  lathes  and  drills ;  and 
the  weaver  may  well  exclaim,  u  what  does 
an  engineer  know  about  a  loom  ?"  This  is 
natural,  we  sayHbut  not  always  correct.  The 
man  Who  is  accustomed  to  work  at  one 
branch  of  business,  becomes  habituated  to  its 
very  defects,  and,  in  a  measure,  insensible  or 
blind  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  stran- 
ger to  that  business,  if  of  an  ingenious  turn 
of  mind,  is  more  ready  to  notice  such  de- 
fects, and  to  plan  and  labor  to  make  im- 
provements. This  is  perhaps  not  a  general 
rule,  but  it  has  happened  in  very  many  in- 
stances. Arkwright  was  a  barber,  yet  he 
invented  a  most  valuable  improvement  in 
cotton  spinning  machinery.  Whitnev  was 
not  a  maker  of  cotton  machines  when  he  in- 
vented the  saw-gin.    Oartwright,  the  inven- 


tor of  the  power  loom,  was  an  Episcopalian 
clergyman.  Forsyth,  the  inventor  of  the 
percussion  lock  for  fire-arms,  was  a  Presby- 
eerian  minister;  and  the  Rev.  £.  Burt,  of 
Manchester,  Conn.,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
first  American  check  loom.  We  could  pre- 
sent a  long  list  of  inventors  who  have  made 
valuable  improvements  on  machines  entirely 
out  of  their  own  line  of  business.  In  vietr 
of  these  facts,  let  us  say  to  every  man,  banish 
every  thought  of  prejudice  against  any  new 
invention  that  may  be  brought  under  your 
consideration,  no  matter  who  its  author  may 
be.  Examine  the  invention;  do  so  carefully, 
and  then  candidly  judge  of  its  merits  and 
demerits— judge  it  on  its  own  account  alone, 
for  many  good  improvements  have  been  pre- 
vented, for  years,  from  finding  their  way  into 
general  use,  simply  because  of  prejudice  in 
examining  into  their  merits. 

[Scientific  American. 

:«»»»»         ■     ■■■     . 

AMERICAN  GOV  MACHINERY  FOB  THE  EN- 
GLISH GOVERNMENT. 

The  English  government  hiving  determin- 
ed upon  a  grand  National  Armory  near  Lon- 
don, and  finding  that  the  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  guns  was  superior  in  this 
country  to  that  in  England,  have  had  built 
here  a  complete  set  of  machinery  in  use  at 
our  armory.  The  Springfield  Republican 
says: 

"Bobbins  &  Lawrence,  of  Windsor,  Vt., 
were  employed  to  build  some  100  'milling 
machines,'  used  to  cut  the  gun  locks,  and  ex- 
ecute the  other  iron  parts  of  the  gun.  These 
are  a  common  machine,  in  this  country  at 
least,  and  were  some  months  since  completed 
and  sent  abroad.  This  branch  of  the  con- 
tract amounted  to  some  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

"But  the  more  important  and  intricate 
machinery — that  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
gun  stock — was  entrusted  to  the  Ames  Man- 
ufacturing Company  of  Chicopee.  This  has 
been  just  completea,  and  was  dispatched  to 
England  in  the  steamer  of  this  week.  Its 
cost  was  $50,000." 

Several  American  mechanics  have  left  for 
England,  to  take  prominent  positions  in  the 
English  Armory;  where  it  is  intended  to 
turn  out  five  hundred  muskets  per  day. 
Messrs.  Bobbins  &  Lawrence,  at  Windsor, 
Vt.f  and  at  Hartford,  Ot.,  are  completing 
twenty-five  thousand  rifles,  for  whioh  they 
have  a  contract  with  the  same  government 

[Exchange. 

Young  America  will  yet  pay  back  to  the 
"Old  Country"  all  we  have  borrowed  of  her. 
[Ed.  Farmerl 

■        <»»•!      ■ 

Byron  says  of  Jack  Bunting  **  he  k»w 
not  what  to  do  and  so  h*  swore." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  BOY  WHO  CONQUERED  ! 

Borne  few  years  ago,  a  lad  who  was  left 
without  father  or  mother,  of  good  natural 
abilities,  went  to  New  York,  alone  and 
friendless,  to  get  a  situation  in  a  store  as  er- 
rand boy,  or  otherwise,  till  he  could  command 
a  higher  position ;  but  this  boy  had  got  in 
bad  company,  and  had  got  in  the  habit  of 
calling  for  his  "  bitters"  occasionally,  because 
he  thought  it  looked  manly,  lie  smoked 
cheap  cigars  also. 

He  had  a  pretty  good  education,  and  on 
looking  over  the  papers,  he  noticed  that  a 
merchant  in  Pearl  street  wanted  a  lad  of  his 
age,  and  ho  called  there1,  and  made  his  busi- 
ness known. 

"  Walk  into  the  office  my  lad,"  said  the 
merchant,  "I'll  attend  to  you  soon." 

When  he  had  waited  on  his  customer,  ho 
took  a  seat  near  the  lad,  and  he  espied  a 
cigar  in  his  hat.  This  was  enough.  u  My 
boy,"  said  he,  u  I  want  a  smart,  honest,  faith- 
ful lad ;  but  I  see  that  you  smoke  cigars,  and 
in  my  experience  of  many  years  I  have  ever 
found  cigar  smoking  lads  to  be  connected 
with  various  other  evil  habits,  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  your  breath  is  an  evidence  that 
yon  are  not  an  exception.  Tou  can  leave ; 
yon  will  not  suit  me." 

John — for  this  was  his  name — held  down 
his  head  and  left  the  store ;  and  as  he  walk- 
ed along  the  street,  a  stranger  and  friendless, 
the  counsel  of  his  poor  mother  came  forcibly 
to  his  mind,  who  upon  her  death-bed,  called 
him  to  her  side,  and  placing  her  emaciated 
hand  upon  his  head,  said,  u  Johnny,  my  dear 
boy,  I'm  going  to  leave  you.  You  well 
know  what  disgrace  and  misery  your  father 
brought  on  us  before  his  death,  and  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  before  I  die  that  von  will 
never  taste  one  drop  of  the  accursed  poison 
that  killed  your  father.  Promise  me  this, 
and  be  a  good  boy,  Jonny,  and  I  shall  die 
in  peace." 

The  scalding  tears  trickled  down  Johny's 
cheeks,  and  he  promised  ever  to  remember 
the  dying  words  of  his  mother,  and  never  to 
drink  any  spirituous  liquors;  but  he  soon 
forgot  his  promise,  and  when  he  received  the 
rebuke  from  the  merchant,  he  remeratered 
what  his  mother  said,  and  what  he  had 
promised  her,  and  he  cried  aloud,  and  peo- 
ple gazed  at  him  as  he  passed  along,  and  boys 
railed  at  him.  He  went  to  his  lodgings,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  the  bed,  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  sobs  that  were  heard  all  over 
the  house. 

Bat  John  had  moral  courage.  He  had 
energy  and  determination,  and  ere  an  hour 
had  passed  he  made  up  his  mind  never  to 
taste  another  drop  of  liquor,  or  smoke  an- 
other cigar  aa  long  as  he  lived.    He  went 


straight  back  to  the  merchant.  Said  he, 
"  Sir,  you  very  properly  sent  me  away  this 
morning  for  habits  that  I  have  been  guilty 
of  ;  but,  sir,  I  have  neither  father  nor  mo- 
ther, and  though  I  have  occasionally  done 
what  I  ought  not  to  do,  and  have  not  follow- 
ed the  good  advice  of  my  poor  mother  on 
her  death-bed,  nor  done  as  I  promised  her  I 
would  do,  yet  I  have  now  made  a  solemn 
vow  never  to  drink  another  drop  of  liquor, 
nor  smoke  anotiier  cigar ;  and  if  you,  sir, 
will  only  try  me,  it  is  all  1  ask." 

The  merchant  was  struck  with  the  deci- 
sion and  energy  of  the  boy,  and  at  once  em- 
ployed him.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years 
this  lad  was  a  partner  in  the  business,  and  is 
now  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  lie  has 
faithfully  kept  his  pledge,  to  which  he  owes 
his  elevation. 

Boys,  think  of  this  circumstance,  as  you 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  life,  and  remember 
upon  what  points  of  character  your  destiny 
for  good  or  evil  depends. 

[Northern  Farmer. 


SAL*  MANUTAOTUHE  AT  SYHAOUSE,  V.T. 

The  amount  of  salt  manufactured  at  the 
great  salt*  works  of  Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co., 
is  somewhat  over  one  million  of  barrels  annu- 
ally. It  is  thought  the  amount  tor  this  year 
will  exceed  that  of  former  years  by  nearly 
one  half  million  bushels.  About  seven 
months  in  the  year  is  all  that  can  be  devoted 
to  the  manufacture.  If  a  person  owns  a  'block' 
or  "vats,"  as  the  works  are  called,  he  may 
receive  a  sufficient  amount  of  salt  water  for 
one  bushel  of  salt,  for  one  cent,  which  also 
includes  the  cost  of  inspection.  To  prevent 
an  undue  competition,  low  prices,  etc.,  cer- 
tain rules  have  been  established  and  must  be 
observed  by  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture. 
1st,  No  maufacturer  is  allowed  to  make  more 
than  20,000  bushels  per  annum,  and  the  low- 
est price  at  which  good  salt  can  be  sold  is 
$1 25  per  barrel  of  five  bushels,  and  salt  is 
now  selling  at  (1  87  1-2  to  $1  40  per  barrel. 
A  special  committee  are  selected  by  the 
manufacturers  to  effect  sales,  which  is  gene- 
rally made  with  a  good  profit  for  those  con- 
cerned. The  whole  business  is  conducted 
upon  a  regular  system,  which  has  been  strict- 
ly adhered  to  for  a  long  time  past  All  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  taken  together  do 
not  furnish  so  much  pure,  wholesome  salt  as 
the  springs  in  question.  The  wells  is  many 
cases  are  sunk  through  bodies  of  fresh  water. 
Most  of  the  springs  however  are  upon  the 
lake  shore.  No  better  salt  is  made  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  although  the  supply 
is  so  great,  the  demand  is  still  almost  unre- 
mitted. 

■  ' '     ■«■«♦• »     ...  .- 

Make  not  your  opinions  the  eriteriona  of 
right  and  wrong. 
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A  LAKB  OF  PITOH. 

A  lato  nninber  of  Silliman's  Journal  con- 
tains  an  account  of  that  remarkable  cariosity, 
Mthe  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,"  W.  I.    It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  western  shore  of  the  Island, 
near  the  village  of  La  Brayc,  which  is  built 
on  a  foundation  of  hard  pitch.     The  lake 
stands  about  90  feet  on  a  plateau  above  this 
village,  is  circular,  and  half  a  mile  in  diame- 
ter, surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  dense 
forest.    I  ts  face  is  i ntersectcd  wi  th  a  network 
of  water  channels,  which  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  marbled  paper.      The  surface  of  the 
pitch  is  pretty  hard,  and  when  the  water 
channels  are  dry  it  can  be  passed  over  on  foot. 
In  the  centre  oV  the  lake  the  pitch  appears  to 
be  constantly  and  silently  rising  up  en  masse, 
and  what  is*  very  singular,  numerous  pieces 
of  wood  are  constantly  coming  up  to  the  sur- 
face from  below.    Tbese  are  from  one  to  sev- 
eral feet  in  length,  and  are  forced  by  the  pe- 
culiar pressure  to  assume  an  upright  position, 
so  as  to  appear  all  over  the  lake  like  stumps 
of  trees  protruding  through.     It  is  believed 
that  this  pitch  lake  is  boiling  slowly  below. 
Streams  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  fre- 
quently issue  from  beneath,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  97  deg.  Fah.     The  centre  of  the 
lake  ii  somewhat  plastic,  but  around  the  sides 
the  pitch  is  very  hard.     The  water  in  the 
streams  and  small  pools  is  pure  and  soft;  iish 
are  numerous  in  them,  and  aligators  make 
them  their  habitation.    Large  springs  of  pe- 
troleum are  in  its  vicinity,  and  about  a  mile 
northward  there  is  a  bed  of  brown  coal  crop- 
ping out  upon  the  sea  shore;  it  is  about  20 
feet  thick,  and  appears  from  its  dip  as  if  it 
passed  under  the  lake.    The  pitch  is  of  great 
depth,  for  it  has  been  dug  into  18  feet  in 
many  places.     It  is  believed  to  bo  a  sub- 
merged bed  of  vegetable  matter,  undergoing 
slow  distillation  by  volcanic  action  under- 
neath.    This  store  of  bitumen  appears  to  be 
inexhaustible.    It  is  used  with  wood  for  fuel 
by  the  American  steamers  plying  on  the  Ori- 
noco river.    Mixed  with  pebbles  and  sand  it 
makes  excellent  pavements,  and  ground  floors 
of  houses.    With  ten  per  cent,  of  rosin  oil,  it 
makes  good  pitch  for  ships.     The  Earl  of 
Dundonald  has  purchased  a  tract  of  26  acres 
of  it,  and  has  instituted  experiments  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  some  means  of  making  it  a 
sudstitute  for  india  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
water-proof  or  vulcanized  fabrics;    and  he 
has  already  made  some  vulcanized  cloth, 
which,  from  appearance,  bids  fair  of  future 
success.    If  such  a  result  crown  his  efforts — 
and  every  person  must  wish  him  success — 
such  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  chaap  mate- 
rial as  this  lake  furnishes  will  soon  bring 
down  tho  price  of  such  goods  in  our  country, 
and  thus  confer  unspeakable  benefits  upon 
our  people. 


BIRDS  AND  rjTSEOTS. 

Wilson  Flagg,  in  a  late  number  of  Hovey's 
Magazine,  maids  five  classes  of  insects,  and 
as  many  of  Birds,  acting  as  natural  checks 
upon  the  increase  of  insects. 
•  The  swallows  are  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  swarming  insects,  living  almost  entirely 
upon  them,  taking  their  food  upon  the  wing. 
The  common  martin  devours  great  quantities 
of  wasps,  beetles  and  goldsmiths.  A  single 
bird  will  devour  five  thousand  butterflies,  in 
a  week.  The  moral  of  this  is,  that  the  hus- 
bandman should  cultivate  the  society  of 
swallows  and  martins  about  his  land  and 
outbuildings. 

The  sparrows  and  wrens  feed  upon  the 
crawling  insects  that  lurk  within  the  buds, 
foliage  and  flowers  of  plants.  The  wrens 
are  pugnacious,  and  a  little  box  in  a  cherry 
tree  will  soon  be  appropriated  by  them,  and 
they  will  drive  away  other  birds  that  feed 
upon  the  fruit,  a  hint  that  cherry  growers 
should  remember  this  spring  and  act  upon. 

The  thrushes,  blue-birds,  jays  and  crows, 
prey  upon  butterfles,  grass-hoppers,  crickets, 
locusts,  and  the  larger  beetles.  A  single 
family  of  jays  will  consume  20,000  of  these 
in  a  season  of  three  months. 

The  woodpeckers  are  armed  with  a  stout 
long  bill,  to  penetrate  tho  wood  of  trees, 
where  the  borers  deposit  their  larvae.  They 
live  almost  entirely  upon  these  worms. 

4  ♦»♦■► 

BUSKS  FOR  BEDS. 


Worth  makes  the  man — pride,  the  fellow. 


No  one  who  has  not  tried  them  knows  the 
value  of  husk  beds.      Certainly  mattresses 
would  not  be  used  if  husk  beds  were  tried. 
They  are.  not  only  more  pliable  than  mat- 
tresses, but  are  more  durable.     The  first  cost 
is  but  trifling.    To  have  husks  nice  they  may 
be  split  after  the  manner  of  splitting  straw 
for  braiding.      The  finer  they  are  split  the 
softer  will  be  the  bed,  although  they  will  not 
be  likely  to  last  as  long  as  when  they  are  put 
in  whole.      Three  barrels  full,  well  stowed 
in,  will  fill  a  good-sized  tick,  that  is,  after 
they  have  been  split.     The  bed  will  always 
be  light,  the  husks  do  not  become  matted 
down  like  feathers,  and  they  are  certainly 
more  healthy  to  sleep  on.     Feather  beds 
ought  to  be  done  away  with,  especially  in 
warm  weather.      For  spring,  summer,  and 
fall,  husk  beds  ought  to  be  uall  the  go."  and 
such  undoubtedly  will  be  the  ca:e  when  they 
are  once  brought  into  use.    Thcro  is  no  bet- 
tor time  to  procure  husks  than  when  corn  is 
being  harvested,  and  the  husks  will  be  much 
nicer  and  cleaner  when  corn  is  cut  up  at  the 
bottom  and  put  in  stacks.    Thoy  do  not  Be- 
come so  dry  and  weather-beiten.    It  is  cal- 
culated that  a  good  husk  bed  will  last  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years. 

[tf .  E.  Farmer. 
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ATOUVaitiFB  CHARACTER. 

No  young  man  who  has  a  just  sense  of  his 
own  value,  will  sport  with  his  own  charac- 
ter. A  watchful  regard  to  his  character  in 
early  yonth,  will  he  of  inconceivable  valne  to 
him  in  all  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 
When  tempted  to  deviate  from  strict  proprie- 
ty of  deportment,  he  should  ask  himself, 
"Oan'I  afford  this  ?  Can  I  endure  hereafter 
to  look  back  upon  this  ?" 

It  id  of  amazing  worth  to  a  young  man 
to  have  a  pure  mind;  for  this  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  pure  character.  The  mind,  in  order 
to  be  kept  pure,  must  be  employed  in  topics 
of  thought  which  are  themselves  lovely, 
chastened,  and  elevating.  Thus  the  mind  has 
in  its  own  power  the  selection  of  its  themes 
of  meditation.  If  youth  only  knew  how  du- 
rable and  how  dismal  is  the  injury  produced 
by  the  indulgence  of  degraded  thoughts;  if 
they  only  realized  how  frightful  were  the 
moral  depravities  which  a  cherished  habit  of 
loose  imagination  produces  on  the  soul — 
they  would  shun  them  as  the  bite  of  a  ser- 
pent. The  power  of  books  to  excite  the  im- 
agination is  a  fearful  element  of  moral  death 
when  employed  in  the  service  of  vice. 

The  cultivation  of  an  amiable,  elevated, 
and  glowing  heart,  alive  to  all  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  all  the  sublimities  of  truth,  in- 
vigorates the  intellect,  gives  to  the  will  inde- 
pendence of  baser  passions,  and  to  the  affec- 
tions that  power  of  adhesion,  to  whatever  is 
pure  and  good,  and  grand,  which  is  adapted 
to  lead  out  the  whole  nature  of  man  into 
those  scenes  of  action  and  impression  by 
which  its  energies  may  be  most  oppropriate- 
ly  employed,  and  by  which  its  high  destina- 
tion may  be  most  effectually  reached. 

The  opportunities  for  exciting  these  facul- 
ties in  benevolent  and  self-denying  efforts  for 
the  welfare  of  our  follow  men,  are  so  many 
and  great  that  it  really  is  worth  while  to 
live.  The  heart  which  is  truly  evangelically 
"benevolent,  may  luxuriate  in  an  age  like 
this.  The  promises  of  God  are  inexpressibly 
rich,  the  main  tendancies  of  things  bo  mani- 
festly in  accordance  with  them,  the  extent 
of  moral  influence  is  so  great,  and  the  effects 
of  its  employment  so  visible,  that  whoever 
aspires  after  benevolent  action  and  reaches 
forth  for  things  that  remain  for  us,  to  the 
true  dignity  of  his  nature,  can  find  free  scope 
for  his  intellect,  and  all-inspiring  themes  for 
the  heart. 

aBBBLBT  ON  WOMAN'S  BIGHTS. 

Here  is  Horace  Greeley's  opinion  of  the  Wo- 
man's Rights  doctrine: 

A  vine  was  growing  beside  a  thrifty  oak, 
and  had  reached  that  height  at  which  it  re- 
quired support. 

"Oak,"  said  the  vine,  "bend  your  trunk 
so  that  yon  may  be  a  support  to  me." 


"My  support,"  said  the  oak,  "is  naturally 
yours,  and  you  may  depend  upon  all  my 
strength  to  bear  you  up,  out  I  am  too  large 
and  too  solid  to  bend,  J*ut  your  arms  around 
me,  my  pretty  vine,  if  you  have  any  ambition 
to  climb  as  high  as  the  clouds.  While  I  thus 
hold  you  up  you  will  ornament  my  rough 
bark  with  your  pretty  green  leaves  and  shi- 
ning scarlet  berries.  They  will  be  as  a  front- 
let to  my  head,  and  I  shaft  stand  in  the  forest 
like  a  glorious  warrior  with  all  his  plumes. 
We  were  made  by  the  Master  of  Life  to  grow 
together,  that  by  our  union  the  weak  may  be 
made  strong,  and  the  strong  render  aid  to 
the  weak." 

"But  I  wish  to  grow  independently,"  said 
the  vine;  tlwhy  cannot  you  twine  around  me, 
and  let  me  grow  up  straight  and  not  be  a 
mere  dependent  upon  you?" 

"Nature,"  answered  the  oak,  "did  not  de- 
sign it.  It  is  impossible  that  yon  shonld 
grow  to  any  great  height  alone,  and  if  you 
try  it.  the  wind  and  rain,  if  not  your  own 
weight,  would  bring  you  to  the  ground. 
Neither  is  it  proper  for  you  to  run  your  arms 
hither  and  thither  among  the  trees.  The 
trees  will  begin  to  say  it  is  not  my  vine — it 
is  a  stranger,  get  thee  gone;  I  will  not  cher- 
ish thee.  By  this  time  you  will  be  so  entan- 
gled among  the  different  branches  that  you 
cannot  get  back  to  the  oak;  and  nobody  will 
then  admire  and  pity  you." 

"Ah,  me!"  said  the  vine,  "let  me  escape 
from  such  a  destiny;"  and  with  this  she 
twined  her  arms  around  the  oak,  and  they 
both  grew  and  flourished  happily  together. 

HOW  TO  RUIN  A  NEIGHBOR'S  BUSINESS. 

Sometime  since,  so  runs  the  current  narra- 
tive, the  owner  of  a  thriving  mutton-pie  con- 
cern, which  after  much  difficulty  he  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  with  borrowed  cap- 
ital, died  before  he  had  well  extricated  him- 
self from  the  responsibilities  of  debt.  The 
widow  carried  on  the  business  after  his  de- 
cease, and  throve  so  well  that  a  speculating 
baker,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  made 
her  the  offer  of  his  hand.  The  lady  refused, 
and  the  enraged  suitor,  determined  on  re- 
venge, immediately  converted  his  baking  in- 
to an  opposition  pie  shop ;  and  acting  on  the 
principle,  universal  among  London  bakers,  of 
doing  business  for  the  first  month  or  two  at 
a  loss,  made  his  pies  twice  as  big  as  he  could 
honestly  afford  to  make  them.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  widow  lost  her  custom, 
and  was  hastening  fast  to  ruin,  when  a  friend 
of  her  late  husband,  who  was  also  a  small 
creditor,  paid  her  a  visit.  She  detailed  her 
grievance  to  him,  and  lamented  her  lost 
trade  and  fearral  prospects.  "Ho!  ho!" 
said  her  friend,  "  that  ere's  the  move,  is  it  f 
never  you  mind,  my  dear.  If  I  don't  git 
your  trade  agin,  there  ain't  no  snakes,  mark 
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me — that's  all."  So  saying  ho  took  his 
leave.  About  eight  o'clock  the  same  even- 
ing, when  the  baker's  new  pie-shop  was 
crammed  to  overflowing,  and  the  principal 
was  below  superintending  the  production  of 
a  new  batch,  in  walks  the  widow's  friend 
in  the  costume  of  a  kennel-raker,  and  elbow- 
ing his  way  to  the  counter,  dabs  down  upon 
it  a  brace  of  huge  dead  cats,  vociferating  at 
the  same  time  to  the  astonished  damsel  in 
attendance,  "  Tell  your  master,  my  dear, 
as  how  them  two  makes  six-and-thirty  this 
week,  and  say  I'll  bring  the  t'other  four  to- 
morror  afternoon  I"  With  that  he  swaggered 
out  and  went  his  way. 

80  powerful  was  the  prejudice  against 
eat-mutton  among  the  population  of  that 
neighborhood,  that  the  shop  was  clear  in  an 
instant,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  every 
variety  of  segments  of  a  circle.  It  is  averred 
that  the  ingenious  expedient  of  the  widow's 
friend,  founded  as  it  was  upon  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  prejudices,  had  the  de- 
sired effect  of  restoring  the  "  balance  of 
trade."  The  widow  recovered  her  com- 
merce; the  resentful  baker  was  done  as 
brown  as  if  he  had  been  shut  up  in  his  own 
oven :  and  the  friend  who  brought  about  this 
measure  of  justice  received  the  hand  of  the 
lady  as  a  reward  for  his  interference. 

[Curiosities  of  Life  in  London. 

. «  'm  •  •  » 

PLANT  A  TREE ! 

There  is  no  way  a  man  can  so  effectually 
rear  a  monument  to  posterity,  and  one  for 
which  he  shall  receive  their  blessing,  as  by 
planting  a  tree ;  no  matter  whether  a  shade 
tree  that  shall  protect  from  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  midsummer's  sun,  or  one  that 
shall  yield  a  luxury  in  its  wealth  of  delicious 
golden  fruit.  From  the  window  by  which  I 
am  sitting,  I  see  a  row  of  maples  planted  by 
my  father  twenty  years  since,  that  suggested 
this  word  to  you,  kind  reader,  and  that  row 
of  maples,  that  cost  but  a  few  hours  labor 
then,  is  now  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it, 
and  an  ornament  to  that  old  homestead,  that 
is  valued  above  price. 

Have  you  never  in  riding  over  the  country, 
passed  a  house  entirely  destitute  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  ?  and  has  not  its  dreary'  forsaken, 
uninviting  appearance,  painfully  impressed 
itself  upon  your  remembrance?  And  then 
again  have  you  not  passed  another  in  drrect 
contrast  wtth  it  ?  here  and  there  scattered 
around  it  a  flowering  shrub,  or  a  climbing 
vine;  if  a  rustic  cot,  a  honeysuckly  or  grape 
protecting  its  porch,  and  yielding  sweet  in- 
cense or  delicious  fruit;  just  back  of  it  a  ven- 
erable orchard,  fit  retreat  for  the  gambols  of 
joyous,  merry,  laughing  childhood,  while  to 
complete  the  picture  there  were  scattered 
around,  a  few  noble  trees  that*  one  could  love 
and  venerate  with  a  reverence  akin  to  that 
we  feel  for  those  who  nurtured  our  child- 


hood, and  guided  our  youth.  Has  it  not 
been  your  fortune  to  see  and  compare  the 
two,  and  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  what 
gave  to  the  one  its  charming,  attractive, 
homelike  appearance, — and  the  want  or 
which  in  the  other,  rendered  it  thus  repulsive 
and  uninviting  ?  If  not,  look  at  the  picture 
again,  study  it  more  closely,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  tree,  the  shrub,  and  the  vine,  taste- 
fully arranged  and  cared  for,  have  far  more 
to  do  with  the  beauty  of  home,  than  all  else 
that  science  and  architictnre,  aided  by  wealth, 
can  bring.  The  cottage  thus  adorned,  how- 
ever humble,  is  far  more  attractive  and  beau- 
tiful, than  the  most  stately  mansion  in  its 
coldness  and  grandeur,  where  these  are  want- 
ing. [The  Country  Gentleman. 

EFFBOT  OF  LIGHT  UPON  PLAHT8. 

A  plant  will  only  grow  under  the  influence 
of  light.  The  plant  is  placed  in  the  soil  in 
darkness,  when  a  chemical  change  takes 
place.  If  a  plant  is  deprived  of  light,  it  no 
longer  forms  wood.  Ihe  quantity  of  light 
regulates  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Each 
year's  growth  of  a  tree  is  indicated  by  a 
series  of  fibrous  rings,  from  which  we  can  de- 
termine for  every  year  the  quantity  of  sun- 
shine to  which  the  tree  has  been  exposed; 
also,  which  has  been  the  sunny  side.  For 
the  production  of  every  cubic  iuch  of  wood 
a  certain  degree  of  the  chemical  influence  of 
the  sunlight  and  calorific  power,  is  essential. 
Timber  is  produced  by  the  tree  absorbing 
through  the  bark  and  leaves  the  carbonic 
acid  (carbon  and  oxygen)  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Under  the  influence  of  light,  the 
plant  by  its  own  vital  forces  decomposes  the 
carbonic  acid.  In  virtue  of  the  vital  force 
excited  by  solar  influence  the  carbonic  acid 
is  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen  is  set  free  tor 
the  use  of  the  animal  kingdom  generally,  and 
carbon  goes  to  construct  the  woody  structure 
of  the  plant.  If  we  ignite  wood  it  gives  out 
light  and  heat,  from  which  we  can  produce 
a  certain  amount  of  chemical  effect,  the  same 
elements  as  from  sunshine.  The  quantity  of 
light  and  chemical  forces  arising  from  com- 
bustion, represent  exactly  that  quantity 
which  is  necessary  to  occasion  .the  plant  to 
grow.  The  coal  fields  are  formed  by  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  fern-like  flora  of 
a  peculiar  kind.  Vegetable  life  rapidly  de- 
composed under  the  conditions  of  a  tropical 
swamp— -our  coal  is  the  produce  of  tropical 
forests.  We  employ  coal  in  our  domestic 
operations;  we  subject  it  to  distillation,  ob- 
tain from  it  a  fluid  which  circulates  through 
our  streets  and  dwellings.  We  ignite  it,  and 
obtain  that  light  which  was  once  derived 
from  sunlight  and  solar  heat,  which  in  count- 
less rays  has  fallen  upon  these  lands  ere  yet 
man  had  set  his  foot  upon  them,  in  ages 
long  past  and  gone.    [Scientific  American.        j 
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An  erroneous  idea  generally  prevails  re- 
specting climate  as  affecting  personal  comfort 
The  dwellers  in  the  sunny  South  pity  the 
New  Ed  glanders,  because  doomed  to  shiver 
in  so  cold  a  climate.  They,  in  turn,  bless 
their  stars  that  they  are  not  wading  in  the 
snows  of  Newfoundland. 

I  have  been  led,  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience, to  doubt  whether  the  people  of  any 
one  country  have  much,  if  any  advantage,  in 
the  matter  of  climate,  over  others. 

Our  ideas  of  plea -lire  and  pain  are  inti- 
mately connected  with,  if  not  based  upon  the 
principlo  of  contrast.  In  our  idea  of  tem- 
perature, wc  have  less  regard  to  the  actual 
than  to  the  comparative  degreo  of  warmth. 

In  the  report  of  one  of  the  exploring  ex- 
peditions in  the  Northern  Seas,  it  is  said  that 
on  a  certain  occasion  the  crow  were  greatly 
elated  with  signs  of  a  thaw,  the  mercury 
having  risen  to  40  deg.  below  zero.  Hav- 
ing been  subject  to  a  much  intenser  degree 
of  cold,  they  felt,  as  did  the  boy,  whose  fath- 
er had  administered  to  him  a  severe  flagel- 
lation, "greatly  refreshed." 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  Maine  suffer  more  from  cold  than  do 
they  of  Virginia. 

Touching  the  weather,  it  is  as  much  as  it 
is  with  the  tariff— all  that  the  people  want 
is  to  have  the  line  of  governmental  policy 
settled — tp  know  what  can  be  depended 
upon.  So  of  the  weather.  The  down-easter 
knowing  that  from  the  middle  of  November 
to  the  middle  of  April  the  ground  is  to  be 
covered  with  snow,  and  uninterrupted  cold 
weather  is  to  prevail,  he  wraps  his  fur  coat 
about  him,  inflates  his  lungs,  braces  up  his 
nerves,  and  thinks  no  more  of  the  cold  than 
the  "rugged  Russian  bear." 

The  dweller  in  the  Old  Dominion,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarding  warm  weather  as  the 
rule,  and  cold  as  the  exception,  makes  no 
provision  for  the  latter.  But  when  the  nor- 
thern blasts  come  as  they  will,  he  wraps  his 
fig-leaf  coat  about  him,  and  seeks  shelter 
within  the  enclosure  of  his  airy  mansion,  so 
constructed  as  to  exclude  heat  rather  than 
cold. 

Then  there  is  another  consideration  which 
greatly  favors  the  dwellers  in  cold  latitudes. 
While  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  there 
is  but  little  evaporation.  The  atmosphere 
is  consequently  dry,  and  storms  are  unfre- 
quent.  When  there  is  no  snow  it  is  far  oth- 
erwise. The  whole  surface  being  covered 
with  water,  evaporation  is  rapid,  and  the  at 
mosphere  is  surcharged  with  vapor,  and  the 
peculiar  ohillings  which  characterize  a  March 
wind  in  New  England,  prevail  during  the 
winter  months. 

Agriculturally,  the  snowy  region  has  many 
advantages.    It  is  better  for  thewtfto  be 


covered  during  the  winter  months.  That 
there  is  any  virtue  in  the  remark,  "snow  is 
the  poor  man's  manure,"  I  don't  believe. — 
But  certain  it  is,  that  grasses  and  grains,  are 
benefitted  by  being  thus  protected. 

Snow  is  an  imperfect  conductor  of  caloric 
consequently  the  surface  being  protected 
from  the  cold  of  mid-winter,  the  heat  from 
within  dissolves  the  frosty  and  when  the 
snow  disappears  in  spring,  the  frost  is  gone 
from  the  soil.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  grass  growing  before  the  snow  is  off. — 
Fields  are  ready  for  plowing  soon  after  they 
are  bare ;  so  that  Ptock  will  live  and  seed 
may  be  gotten  into  the  ground  nearly  as  soon 
in  Vermont  as  in  Connecticut.  Then  for 
doing*  business,  the  snowy  regions  have 
greatly  the  advantage.  Lumbering  is  with 
great  difficulty  carried  on  where  there  is  no 
snow.  The  lumber  lands  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  would  be  worth  twice  as  much  as 
they  now  are  with  northern  winters  for  the 
removal  of  the  lumber. 

But  I  will  say  no  more  lest  I  get  up  an 
emigration  fever  towards  Greenland. 


-«♦»•»  » 


OURS  FOB  WARTS  ON  ANIMALS. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  answer  to  the  inqui- 
ry of  T.  N.  Smith  of  Quebec,  for  a  cure  for 
warts  on  horses.  Corrosive  sublimate  and 
red  precipitate,  powdered  and  mixed,  equal 
parts,  will  cure  the  worst  wart  in  the  world 
on  horses  or  cattle.  If  the  wart  is  large  and 
loose,  tie  a  fine  strong  cord  around  it  close  to 
the  skin.  In  a  short  time  the  wart  will  come 
off.  Then  apply  the  powder  until  the  wart 
is  eaten  down  below  the  skin;  then  wash  oflj 
and  rub  on  a  little  sweet  oil,  and  it  will  soon 
heal  over.  If  the  wart  is  dry,  scratch  with 
a  pin  or  point  of  a  knifo  until  it  bleeds;  then 
rub  on  the  powder.  It  will  make  a  dry 
scab;  pick  off  the  scab  and  put  on  the  pow- 
der again,  until  it  is  all  eaten  off.  I  hare 
used  this  in  hundreds  of  cases,  and  it  never 
failed  of  a  cure.    Asa  Bartholomew,  Jr. 

Bristol,  Ct. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  see  that  a  great  many 
inquiries  are  made  in  the  Cultivator,  in  re- 
gard to  a  method  of  cure  of  warts  on  ani- 
mals. For  their  benefit,  I  will  state  what 
has  proved  in  my  hands"  an  effectual  and  an 
easy  remedy,  both  for  man  and  beast. 

B.  Muriated  Tincture  of  Iron  one  part, 
Muriatio  Acid  two  parts. 

Mix  them  together,  and  apply  by  means  of 
a  camel's  hair  pencil  directly  to  the  warts. 
This  to  be  done  twice  daily.  The  warts  will 
soon  crumble  away  leaving  the  parts  sound 
and  smooth;  sometimes  it  may  bo  necessary 
to  cat  large  warts  on  the  feet  of  horses  be- 
fore its  application. 

This  has  invariably  proved  successful  in 
myhands.  Josiah  B.  Gale,  SalUVry,  Mast. 
[Albany  Cultivator. 
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▲  BOMB    FI0TT7HE. 

■T  MBS.  ARV  Z.  FOBTO, 

An  old  man  eat  by  Dm  chimney  side, 
His  free  wu  wrinkled  and  wan; 

And  he  leaned  both  hande  on  hie  stoat  oak 
As  If  all  bis  work  were  done. 

His  eoat  was  of  good  old-fashioned  gray. 
With  pockets  both  deep  and  wide, 

Where  hi*  'Specs,"  and  steel  tobaeeo  box, 
Lsy  snugly  side  by  side. 

The  old  man  liked  to  stir  the  Are, 
Bo,  near  him  the  tongs  were  kept; 

Sometimes  he  mused  es  he  gszed  st  the 
Sometimes  he  sat  and  slept 

What  die!  ho  see  In  the  embers  there  ? 

Ay!  pictnroe  of  other  years; 
And  now  and  then  they  wakened  smiles, 

Bntoftcner  started  tears. 

His  good  wife  sat  on  the  other  side, 
In  the  high -backed  flag-Beat  chair, 

Ton  see  'neath  the  frill  of  her  muslin  cap 
The  sheen  of  her  silvery  hair. 

She  wears  a  "bine  checked"  apron  now, 
And  Is  knitting  a  sock  for  him; 

Her  pale  blue  eyes  have  a  gentle  look. 
And  she  says  "they  are  growing  dim.** 


I  Hko  to  call  and  tell  the  news, 

And  chat  an  hoar  each  day, 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart 

To  hear  of  the  world  away. 

Be  kind  onto  the  old,  my  friend*, 

They're  worn  with  this  world's  strife, 
Though  bravely  onee  perchance  they  fought 

The  battle  here  with  life. 

They  taught  our  youthful  feet  to  climb 

Upward  life's  rugged  steep ; 
Then  let  as  lead  them  gently  down 

To  where  the  weary  sleep.  [N.  E  Farmer. 

+  ♦♦»  »■  -  

ABT  or  MHJONO. 

The  art  of  milking  well,  is  not  taught  in 
a  hurry.  It  requires  long  practice  to  milk 
properly,  and,  therefore  all  the  young  peo- 
ple on  a  farm  ought  to  be  shown  how  the 
labor  should  be  done.  It  is  quite  impor- 
tant that  this  branch  of  the  dairy  should 
bo  particularly  attended  to,  for  a  good 
milker  obtains  at  least  a  quart  mora  from 
the  same  cow  than  a  poor  milker. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  taught  to  young 
people  is  gentleness  and  kindness  to  the 
cow*.  They  never  need  be  treated  harshly 
in  case  the  business  is  properly  commenced. 
Cows  that  have  l>een  caressed  aud  uniform- 
ly well  treated  are  fond  of  having  the  milk 
drawn  from  the  udder  at  the  regular  time 
of  milking,  for  it  gives  them  relief  from  the 
distention  of  the  milk  ducts. 


Let  young  people  be  put  to  milking  the 
farrow  cows  first,  or  such  as  are  to  be  soon 
dried,  and  then  the  loss  from  bad  milking 
will  be  less  injurious;  the  hand  should  ex- 
tend to  the  extremity  of  the  teats,  for  the 
milk  is  then  drawn  easier.  They  should 
be  taught  to  milk  as  fast  as  possible. — 
More  milk  is  always  obtained  by  a  rapid 
milker  than  by  a  slow  one.  They  should 
therefore,  be  taught  to  think  of  nothing  else 
while  milking,  aud  no  conversation  must 
be  permitted  in  the  milk  yard.  They 
should  sit  up  close  to  the  cow  and  rest  the 
left  arm  gently  against  her  shank.  Then 
if  she  raises  her  foot  on  account  of  pain  oc- 
casioned by  soreness  of  the  teats,  the  nearer 
the  milker  Fits  to  her,  and  the  harder  he 
presses  his  left  arm  against  her  leg,  the  less 
risk  will  he  run  of  being  injured. 

Cows  may  be  taught  to  give  down  their 
milk  at  once — and  they  may  be  taught  to 
hold  it  a  long  while,  and  to  be  stripped  in- 
definitely. The  best  way  is  to  milk  quick 
and  not  use  the  cow  to  a  long  stripping  or 
an  after  stripping.       [Northern  Farmer. 

Singular  Arithmetical  Fact. — Any 
number  of  figures  you  may  wish  to  multi- 
ply by  five  will  give  the  same  result  if  di- 
vided by  2,  a  much  quicker  operation;  but 
you  must  remember  to  annex  a  cipher  to 
the  answer  when  there  is  no  remainder,  and 
when  there  is  a  remainder,  whatever  it  may 
be,  annex  a  5,  to  the  answer.  Multiply 
464  by  5,  and  the  answer  will  be  2,320:  di- 
vide the  same  number  by  2,  and  you  will 
have  232,  and  as  there  is  no  remainder, 
you  add  a  cipher.  Now  take  357,  and 
multiply  by  5,  the  answer  is  1,785.  On 
dividing  this  by  2  there  is  178  and  a  re- 
mainder; you  therefore  place  a  5  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  and  the  result  is  again  1,785. 


Fort*  Dollar  Pear  Trek. — Mr.  C.  A. 
Neaiey,  formerly  a  resident  of  this  town, 
but  now  a  farmer  sit  Eddington,in  Penobscot 
County,  hauled  into  the  village  last  Tues- 
day morning,  forty  bushels  of  pears,  and  in 
one  hour  retailed  all  of  them  from  his  wag- 
on at  two  dollars  a  bushel.  The  pears 
were  of  a  superior  quality,  and  bought  ex 
pressly  for  making  preserves.  Mr.  N.  in- 
formed us  that  ho  gathered  twenty  bushels 
of  the  lot  from  one  tree.  We  should  think 
that  the  farmers  in  this  region  might  take 
the  hint — it  costs  but  a  trifle  to  grow  the 
trees.  [Ellsworth  American. 
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TO  AQBNTS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Wn  cannot  withhold  onr  hearty  thanks,  for  the  navy 
favors  from  all  our  kind  friends  and  active  agents  thro'- 
out  the  state,  and  the  north-west;  for  their  aealoos  in- 
terest, and  energetic  labors,  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  Fauns.  We  already  have  a  goodly  subscription 
Nat,  although  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  we  mean 
to,  and  must  hare,  by  the  first  of  June. 

We  have  made  onr  mark  for  10,000  subscribers  this 
year,  and  are  printing  an  edition  to  supply  that  number. 
There  must  be  at  least  100,000  farmers  and  business  men 
within  the  compass  of  our  circulation,  and  we  feel  that 
a  paper  as  well  gotten  up  and  cheap  as  the  Fabmbu  ought 
to  have,  at  least,  one  in  ten  of  them,  as  readers  and  sub- 
scribers. We  are  providing  plenty  of  extra  copies,  for  all 
new  subscribers,  during  the  whole  year,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  most  would  want  the  complete  volume  for 
binding  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  mean  to  make  the  Wncoxsix  Fabjrr  a  desirable 
appendage  to  every  public  and  private  library  in  tho 
west,  from  now  on;  and  we  shall  take  great  pains,  and 
pleasure,  in  supplying  all  missing  numbers  to  subscribers. 
We  hope  our  agents  (and  we  want  every  subscriber  to 
consider  himself  an  sjpent,  so  far  at  least  as  to  get  his 
neighbors  to  subscribe,)  will  not  remit  or  flag  in  their 
labors,  but  keep  adding  to  their  clubs  and  individual 
subscriptions,  until  we  cry  enough,  which  we  shall  not 
probably  do  right  off.  Yes,  friends,  wo  say,  labor  for 
yourselves  and  for  us,  and  in  the  end  we  will  all  be  glad 
of  K  beyond  a  doubt 

To  that  portion  of  our  Mentis  who  complain  of  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  Fabjrb  under  its  former  manage- 
ment, we  would  say  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  apt 
to  oconr, "  under  the  present  administration. " 

We  are  matter  offset  mon,  and  aim  to  perform  all  we 
undertake,  at  least  as  well  as  we  promise.  We  simply 
ask  all  wJjo  will,  to  try  us  for  the  current  year,  and  we 
will  risk  the  verdict  We  consider  this  year  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long,  agreeable,  and  mutually  profitable  ac- 
quaintance, between  ourselves  and  many  of  the;  best  men 
and  women  of  the  great  west 

In  conclusion,  to  all  such  we  would  say,  we  mean  as 
the  years  roll  on  to  merit  your  confidence  and  esteem, 
and  if  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  it,  wo  shall  deem  it  our 
richest  reward. 

Stern,  cold  winter,  still  holds  on  in  its  course,  and  as 
yet  manifests  but  little  disposition  to  let  go  its  grasp. 
Its  early  commencement,  and  unparallelod  severity,  thus 
far,  will  cause  it  to  be  long  remembered,  in  all  sections 
of  the  country-rsouth  and  east,  as  well  as  west  and 
north.  Texas,  even,  has  been  favored  with  sleighing; 
and  icy  bridges  ovor  its  streams ;  and  Florida,  with  de- 
cidedly cold  weather.  But  old  Sol  is  at  length  beginning 
aga  n  to  climb  up  the  ladder  that  leads  to  the  smiles  of 
Bpr  *  g;  and  all  who  are  affected  by  the  rigors  of  winter, 
will  pray  for  a  speedy  ascent  and  a  quick  coming  of  that 
most  delightful  of  all  seasons  of  the  year— when  every- 
thing seems  young  again  and  happy.  Meantime,  let  ns 
keep  good  fires,  and  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
long  evenings.  The  genial,  cheerful  glow  of  feeling,  be- 
gotten by  social  and  brotherly  and  sisterly  Intermin- 
gling, is  well  worth  its  cost  and  pays  a  large  per  cent  of 
pleasure  on  the  investment 

Then  let  us  make  the  most  of  each  season  ss  it  passes ; 
and  each  in  its  turn  does  pass,  like  the  changing  scenes 
of  a  theater— and  to  each  of  us  in  turn  a  few  «*t»«g«»»g 
will  close  the  play. 


Wisconsin  Mixxon.— We  have  received  the  few  first 
numbers  of  a -paper  recently  started  at  Newport,  Colum- 
bia County,  by  A.  Hollbt,  editor  and  proprietor.     It 
bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  being  conducted  with 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  we  doubt  not  will  receive 
tho  support  it  so  richly  deserves.    We  frequently  hear 
the  pubfishers  of  papers  oomplalnlng  bitterly  for  want  of 
patronage  and  due  appreciation  of  their  valuable  services; 
but  we  think  in  ninety-nine  esses  out  of  every  hundred 
where  a  paper  is  pootly  supported  that  the  fault  com- 
mences at  home.    I*t  overy  editor  look  well  to  making 
his  paper  Interesting,  and,  our  word  for  It  the  intelligent 
portion  ot  any  community  will  see  that  It,  or  its  editor,  is 
not  allowed  to  go  hungry.    The  American  people,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  not  so  public  spirited  ss  to  wish  to  sup- 
port any  man  just  because  ho  owns  a  press  and  a  few 
typo,  and  hires  a  Jour,  printer  and  devil  to  get  out  a 
sheet  weekly,  filled  with  old  telegraphic  news,  or  long 
prosy  political  articles.    May  bo  the  editor  is  a  hard 
working  industrious  man  at  the  case,  snd  uses  his  scis- 
sors dextrously— but  what  do  his  readers  care  for  articles 
and  paragraphs  which  nine— or  more— out  of  every  ten 
have  seen  in  some  other  paper  before  he  can  reprint  it! 
Let  those  who  publish  newspapers  spare  no  pains  In  get- 
ting ell  important  news  items  before  their  readers  st  the 
earliest  practicable  moment— but  local  papers  should  aim 
to  interest  their  patrons  by  putting  all  important  local 
transactions—not  only  of  the  village  from  whence  they 
issue,  but  of  the  entire  county  or  section  in  which  they 
wish  to  circulate— on  record;  and  they  will  not  die  out 
for  want  of  paying  subscribers.     It  makes  but  very  little 
difference  with  the  public  whether  a  man  Is  a  "Whig"  or 
"Democrat,"  if  he  shows  by  a  straight  forward,  candid 
course  that  ho  is  sincere  in  the  principles  he  advocates— 
but  any  editor  may  rest  assured  that  the  majority  of  his 
readers  will  be  dissatisfied  if  he  devotes  too  much  space 
to  political  Jargon  Jn  and  out  of  season.     Another  and  a 
serious  mistake  which  many  country  editors  run  into, 
is,  trying  to  publish  too  large  papers.     It  is  the  poorest 
policy  imaginable  to  try  to  increase  the  profits  of  an  office 
by  merely  enlarging  the  sheet  and  consequent  expenses 
of  publication.    A  retired  but  very  successful  editor  who 
used  to  publish  a  very  neat  well  filled,  six  column  paper 
in  this  state,  wss  frequently  ssked  why  ho  did  not  en- 
large,  and  his  reply  was:— uIt  is  not  always  the  largest 
calf  that  makes  the  best  veal"-^and  so  we  think ;  for  tho' 
a  calf  may  have  a  largo  frame,  if  it  is  not  "filled  out,"  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  meat  it  will  furnish  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  its  less  pretending  but  well-filled  asso- 
ciates. 


Famous  or  Wisconsin,  have  you  each  a  Platform  Scale 
of  the  most  convenient  things  that  yon  can  have  in 
your  barn  or  granary  ?  It  tells  you  how  much  grain  you 
carry  to  mill  and  whether  the  wheat  buyer  cheats  you  In 
weight— facts  that  are  often  important  to  know.  They 
are  handy  beyond  degree  for  a  thousand  things,  and 
would  easily  be  worth  their  cost  to  any  well  regulated 
farmer  every  year. 

We  would  refer  all  who  may  wish  to  buy  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  who  were  the  inventors  of 
the  platform  scale,  and  who  never  have  been  beat  as 
manufacturers,  and  in  our  opinion  never  equalled.  Their 
scales  are  always  right,  which  is  s  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  One  that  is  only  about  right  is  no  better 
than  guess  work. 

All  wishing  Fruit  Trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  or  choice 
seeds,  would  do  well  to  read  the  advestisement  of  Mr. 
HxHKY  F.  Bonn,  of  the  Mendota  Nursery,  who  we  un- 
derstand has  a  very  fine  stock  In  his  line, 
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Flows.— Fusing  by  the  shop  of  Messrs*.  Bilijwgs  & 
Cakm aji  the  other  day,  and  hearng  the  music  of  many 
hammers,  our  attention  was  attracted  to  their  extensive 
business  operations,  which,  on  a  more  thorough  examin- 
ation, we  found  to  be  of  just  the  kind  to  meet  the  varied 
and  extensive  wants  of  our  farmers,  the  coming  Spring. 
Wa  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween .the  erotched  stick  of  the  Roman,  or  even  the  mod- 
ern Mexicans,  with  which  they  root  the  ground,  and  the 
gracefully  formed,  splendidly  polished,  and  finely  tem- 
pered cast  steel  plows  of  the  present  Yes,  cast  steel 
plows  I  Messrs.  B.  &  C.  ore  making  as  fine  a  quality  of 
east  steel  into  even  the  very  monldboards  of  their  plows 
as  would  be  needed  for  the  finest  cutlery.  The  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  they  will  wear  as  much  bettor,  and 
brighter,  than  a  common  coarse  made  plow,  as  a  Collins1 
axe  will  exeeed  a  coarse,  old-fashioned  blacksmith's  job. 
Even  their  breaking  plows  are  made  of  the  finest  stock, 
which,  after  running  a  little,  polish  so  bright  that  their 
draught  is  remarkably  easy.  We  used  one  of  them  last 
season,  cutting  sixteen  inches,  which  four  horses  handled 
on  the  prairie  admirably.  We  would  say  to  all  farmers 
tn  this  region  of  the  state,  wanting,  as  near  as  may  be,  a 
perfect  plow,  to  examine  the  work  turned  out  by  this  es- 
tablishment; and  if  an  examination  does  not  suit  them, 
a  trial  of  them  will,  we  are  sure.  Farmers  of  Dane,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Sauk,  and  all  the  conntry  round  about,  im- 
prove your  earliest  opportunity  to  examine  the  plows  of 
Billings  &  Carman.  Or,  If  more  con  veulent,  look  into  tho 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Winchester  &  De  Wolf,  at  White- 
water. We  have  also  been  using  their  plows  on  our 
farm  for  the  last  three  years,  and  can  recommend  them 
as  A  No.  1.  We  understand  that  tbey  are  making  thou- 
sands of  them  for  the  coming  season.  For  farther  par- 
ticulars, see  the  advertisements  of  both  the  above  estab- 
lishments tn  our  advertising  columns. 

Reapers. — Farmers  are  already  bargaining  for  their 
reapers  for  the  coming  harvest,  and  among  the  multi- 
tudes that  are  offered,  tho  question  with  every  man  is 
which  one  he  had  better  buy?— whether  a  Self-Raker, 
or  simply  a  reaper.  This  Is  one  point  on  which  wo  wi?l 
not  presume  to  advise,  as  every  man  may  just  as  well  de- 
cide for  himself.  But  this  much  we  do  say— we  believe 
we  are  advertising  two  as  good  machines,  ono  of 
each  kind,  as  there  is  in  America.  Majoty  &  Co.,  of 
Rockford,  ILL,  are  perhaps  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  and  the  fame  of  their  machine  is  well  known 
and  richly  merited.  For  simplicity,  durability,  conveni- 
ence and  lightness  of  draught,  they  are  neither  rivalled 
nor  likely  to  bo.  We  have  used  one  of  them  during  the 
•  past  harvest,  and  we  would  .not  exchange  It  for  any  hand 
nklng  machine  in  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  wishes  a  Self- Raker,  we  know 
of  no  one  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  many  who  have 
need  it,  than  Seymour  &  Morgan's.  Its  self- raking  ap- 
paratus is  simple,  yet  ingenious,  light»and  durable—and 
It  handles  the  grain  to  perfection.  Farmers  cannot  go 
astray  in  buying  either  of  these  machines.  Either  of 
them  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  single  season,  if  a  man  has 
any  amount  of  grain  to  cut 

Golden  Drop  Wheat.— We  would  call  attention  to 
the  advertisement  of  T.  C.  Dousman,  Esq.,  who  offers  the 
above  kind  of  wheat  for  sale.  It  Is  highly  spoken  of,  by 
those  who  have  given  It  a  trial  during  the  last  year. 

It  was  extensively  circulated,  in  small  parcels,  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  during  the  last  year,  and  so 
ftvr  a*  we  have  heard,  gave  universal  satisfaction,  exeept 
tn  a  few  Instances,  when  people  received  lots  from  a  par- 
eel  that  was,  through  some  mistake,  mixed  and  impure. 
At  the  SUte  Fair,  it  took  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the 


second  premium,  and  was  considered  by  all  asmcompar- 
aoly  the  finest  of  anything  seen. 

It  strikes  us  as  good  policy,  for  those  who  mean  to  be 
up  to  the  time's  to  give  it  a  trial  If  it  is  really  better 
than  the  club,  wheat,  for  common  cultivation,  it  Is  an  im- 
portant fact  for  farmers  to  know. 

We  tried  the  Rio  Grande  wheat  last  year,  on  the  prai- 
rie soil;  it  grew  altogether  too  much  to  straw,  and  made 
a  very  poor  yield  ot  wheat— not  being  more  than  ,three- 
fourths  as  good  as  the  olab  wheat  which  grew  by  the 
side  of  it  Bnt  tho  Golden  Drop  Is  said  not  to  be  liable 
to  this  objection.  Tho  Rio  Grande,  however,  may  do 
well  on  the  openings. 

Wb  would  call  the  attention  of  the  enterprising  far- 
mers of  the  state  to  the  advertisement  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  on  page  ^.  It  is  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  our  progress  as 
an  agricultural  people.  All  who  join  the  society  will  in- 
evitably get  two  or  three  times  their  money's  worth  in 
books,  choice  seeds,  roots,  Ac.,  &c,  Occupying  as  we  do 
the  position  of  distributing  agent  under  the  direction  of 
tho  society,  we  shall  take  particular  pleasure  in  recipro- 
cating favors  to  the  friends  and  members  of  the  society, 
many  of  whom  are  among  the  best  friends  ot  the  Farmer. 

Mbssrs.  Tibbits  &  Gordo*  advertise  everything  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  tools  and  machinery,  and  are  Just  the 
men  to  make  their  words  good.  Their  stock  embraces 
everything  that  can  be  desired  by  che  farmer  or  businqas 
man,  and  in  extent  and  variety  is  not  surpassed  in  the 
interior  west  All  men  doing  business  at  Madison  should 
look  through  their  establishment  No  one  will  fail  to 
find  a  complete  assortment  of  all  they  need.  Their  Bar- 
ker's Pump  U  the  best  thing  yet  for  tho  deep  wells  of  the 
prairies.  They  are  selling  Seymour's  Patent  Seed  Drill, 
Billings  &  Carman's  Cast  Steel  Plows,  and  the  best  of 
everything  In  their  way.  Farmers  of  Central  Wisconsin, 
read  their  advertisement  on  page  92,  and  give  them  an 
early  call. 

Western  Enterprise  Is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  just 
started  In  Chicago,  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  which 
lie  upon  our  table.  *  It  Is  devoted  to  agriculture,  science, 
education,  literature  and  the  mechanic  arts.  E.  Porter 
Little,  Proprietor.  Terms  $2,00  per  annum  in  advance. 
This  paper  bids  fair  to  be  an  able  co-worker  in  the  ex- 
tensive field  it  has  chosen  for  its  operation,  and  we  there- 
fore anticipate  and  wish  for  it  ample  success. 

Lake  Mills  Nursery. — The  proprietors  of  this  estab- 
lishment offer  a  fine  assortment  of  everything  in  their 
line,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  their  advertisement 
We-cancommendtbemto  the  patronage  of  all  within 
convenient  distance,  in  want  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees. 

Those  wishing  fine  Southdown  Sheep  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  James  S.  Rogers,  who 
offers  some  of  the  finest  of  that  desirable  quality  of  sheep 
for  sale.    They  are  tho  thing  for  mutton. 

The  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Winchester  &  De- 
Wolf,  of  Whitewater,  will  be  found  In  this  number  of 
the  Farmer.  They  are  among  the  first  in  their  line  of 
business,  and  their  plows  are  among  the  best 

Rock  County  Nursery.— We  would  call  the  especial 
attention  of  the  people  of  Rock  County  and  vicinity  who 
are  preparing  to  set  orchards,  Ac,  the  coming  spring  (and 
we  hope  everybody  who  has  not  done  so  will,)  to  this  fine 
nursery,  where  everything  they  wish  can  be  found,  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  cheap  enough  to  satisfy  all  buyers. 
Those  who  want  good  trees,  should  go  early  after  the 
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Seeds  From  The  Patent  Office. 

BTATE  AGRICULTURAL  ROOMS,  I 
Madisok,  Fr.B.  1858.  f 

WE  WOULD  say  to  tbc  friends  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  that  we  are  receiving  large  and 
choice  varieties  of  Imported  Seeds,  from  the  Patent 
Office— embracing  many  rare  nnd  choice  articles  of  Oar- 
den  Frutt,Hedgeand  Forest  culture ;  collected  by  agents 
of  the  Government,  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  All  of 
which  we  propose  to  distribute  among  the  members  of 
tho  Society.  We  call  attention  to  the  subject  for  the 
pospose  of  apprising  those  who  have  not  yet  become 
members  of  the  Society,  for  1S06,  to  do  to  at  their  oarllest 
convenience. 

By  paying  one  dollar  to  tho  Secretary  In  person,  or  re- 
mitting It  by  mail,  yon  oecomo  a  member  of  the  Society, 
and  are  entitled  to  a  volume  of  the  TrnnsactlonN  (worth 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cent*)  to  a  share  of  tho  Si-ed*,  &a 
Ac.,  and  a  free  ticket  of  a.  1  mission  fur  yourself  and  fami- 
ly, at  the  State  Fair.  Fanners  of  Wl.tcon.Un,  how  can 
you  Invest  a  dollar  better  ¥  Gentlemen,  forward  your 
names  and  money.  In  season  to  ppt  tho  seeds  for  Spring's 
planting.  Tho  names  first  registered  will  be  lint  nip- 
piled,  which  may  make  some  'difference,  if  tho  supply 
does  not  equal  the  demand.  D.  J.  POWKKS, 

Feb.  1 S5G.  A  ct.  St  "ret dry. 


SEED    WHEAT, 

I  HAVE  EIGHT  HUNDRED  BUSHELS  OF  PURE 
••Golden  Drop"  Spring  Wheat,  which  I  offer  for  sale, 
delivered  at  Genesee,  dn  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississippi 
R.  B.,  or  at  Oconomewoc,  on  the  Milwaukee  &  Water- 
town  R.  R.,  at  two  dollars  per  buehel. 

I  pnrchasod  my  seed  in  C-mada,  la«t  spring,  and  from 
Its  reputation  there,  and  my  experience  here  the  past 
season,  I  am  oonfidont  that  it  vrill  supercede  the  "Cana- 
da Club,"  as  an  early  variety,  and  tor  an  abundant  yield, 
on  Its  Introduction  among  <t  our  farmers. 

All  orders  enclosing  tho  money  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.    Purchasers  may  forward  their  own  bags,  or 
the  usual  charge  for  such  packages  will  be  retained 
T.  C.  DOUSMAK. 

Wateville,  Waufcesdia^Co.,  Wl.v,  Feb.  1,— t.f. 

"    CHICAGO  AGRICuivTURAL 

Warehouse  &  Seedstore. 

Warehouse  andS.de  Raom  4!S  Franklin  Strut,  between 
John  and  Randolph  Street*. 

THE  subscriber,  formerly  connected  with  the  "Albany 
Agricultural  Work*y  Albany,  N.  Y."  has  opened  a 
Depot  in  Chicago,  where  may  be  found  at  all  times  a 
complete  assortment  of 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 
of  the  most  approved  kinds— also  a  full  stock  of  the  best 

Garden  and  Field  Seed*. 

ty  Full  catalogues  furnished  aratin  on  application. 
HENRY  D.  EMERY. 
_Feb.l,185«.    2m.  

CHOICE   SEEDS. 

KfiCi  BU8HEL8  of  Clover  nnd  Timothy— One  Hun- 
OUU  drcd  Bushels  Superior  Millet  Seod — Five  Hun- 
dred Bushels  assorted  Spring  "Wheat— One  Hundred  IJu. 
Peas— Osage  Orange  Seeds,  and  Plants— with  a  full  stock 
of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds— Farm  Implements,  &c,  for 
■ale  at  4ft  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Feb  1, 18M.— 2m.  II.  D.  EMERY  A  CO. 

Littlo  Giant  Com  and  Cob  Mill. 

DOUBTLESS,  this  la  one  of  the  mo?t  important  in- 
vention? of  mo-lt?rn  time*,  for  the  farmer  and  stock 
grower.  lt«  rlmpliclty  nnd  durability  recommend  it  to 
every  one  desiring  such  a  machine  "if  occupies  hut  lit- 
tlo space,  and  is  easily  operated  by  anv  farm  hind. 

Prices,  from  $40  to  $6ft.  For  nale  at  the  Chicago  Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse  and  Seod  8torc.  45  Frank. In  Street 
Chicago,  111.  HENRY  D.  EMERY. 

Feb.  I,18ft6i  _  __  2m. 

Emery's  Patent  Portable  Horaa  Powers. 

SEPARATORS,  Threshers,  Saw  Mills,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Cutters,  Ac.,  for  Bale  at  4ft  Franklin  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  HENRY.  D.EMERY. 
Feb.  1,185*.  «m. 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS, 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS*  VAX  BE  FCtVND  AT 

THE  OLD  AND  WELL  KNOWN  BSTAB- 

LISUMENT  OF 

.  TIBBITS  &,  GORDON. 

THE  Proprietors  being  ever  ready  at  the  command  of 
their  Customers,  to  order  from  Manufacturers  any 
Tools  or  Implements  required,  or  to  act  as  agents  for 
Patentees,  In  Introducing  or  Selling  Rights.    They  have 
now  on  hand  the  following  Good*  for  spring  trade  to  wit: 
"sJcymonr's"  unrivalled  SEED  DRILL  or  Broad  Cast 
Sower— warranted;    Emery's  Patent  GRAIN  DRILL; 
Emery's  Patent    GABDEX  SEED 
«  "       .       HORSE  POWER  THRESHER, 

«  «       *  CORN  PLANTER: 

Burnhlirs       •*  CORN  PLANTER, 

Wright's  Celebrated  CORN  CULTIVATOR, 
Peckham'a  "Self  Sharpening  "         TEETH, 

Billing's  &  Carman's    BREAKING  PLOWS, 
«•  •»  CROSS 

«  "  CAbT  STEEL         " 

.Totce's  "Starr"  CORN  A  COR  CRUSHER.  Sontbern  A 
Boston  CORN  SHELLER,  Straw,  Feed,  and  Vegetable 
Cutters.  Giant's  Celebrated  Funning  Mids,  Boston  Fan- 
ning Mills.    Ox  Yokes  full  trimmed,  Woods'dot,  Bows, 
Staples  and  Rings,-  Double  nnd  Single  Whlilletrecs,  Iron 
Wedges,  Beetle  King?,  Drag  Teeth,  Waggon  Neck  Yokes, 
Sledges  and  Hammers,  Ames'  Shovels  nnd  Spades,  Grain 
Scoops.  Well  Wheels  and  Buckets,  Wheel  Barrows— 
every  arttide,  In  fact,  which  a  farmer  needs.    They  are 
also  prepared  to  receive  order*  from  merchants  for  Ilay 
and  liar  vest  Tools,  as  follows : 
One  Hundred  doz.  Silver,  Cast,  and  German  Steel 
Grass  Scythes,  Twcmy-flve  cltix.  Silver,  Cast,  and 
German  Grain  Scythes— One  hundred  doz. 
Finney  «&  Lamr-on's  1,  2  it  8  Snathes, 

Five  hundred  Morgan's  celebrated 

Grain  Cradles— Two  hundred  doz.  Hay 

&  Straw  Forks— Five  hundred  dozen  Hay 

Rakes  of  excellent  finish— One  hundred  Solid 

nead  Hoes— One  hundred  Rlvi!od  Hoes— Ac,  Ami. 

The  above  Goods  are  of  vory  superior  quality  and  finish, 

and  stand  unequaled.  *  * 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON  have  also  on  hand,  to  supply 

early  demand,  Five  hundred  assorted  sizes  Lake  Huron 

Grindstones— Three  hundred       "         "  Berea 

*•  Three  hundred         **  w  Common  Ohio 

Grindstones— at  Wholesale  or  Ratal!. 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON. 
Manisox,  Feb.  1S56.  tt 


SEYMOUR  &  MORGAN'S 

PATENT  IMPEOTED  NKWTOBK 

SELF-RAKING  REAPER, 

WITH  MOWER  ATTACHED  ! 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  has  obtained  the  agency  for,  and 
now  offers  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  these 
Reapers— manufactured  by  a  firm  who  have  probably 
had  more  experience  in  the  business  than  any  other  in 
tho  United  States,  and  who  have  been  conducting  a  series 
of  careful  aud  expensive  experiments,  for  years  past,  to 
pflrftct  a  Self-Raking  Reaner.  They  have  succeeded, 
nnd  now  offer  their  unequalled  Reaper  to  the  farmer— - 
warranting  it  to  cut,  ana  lay  off  in  good  bundles,  from 
ten  to  twenty  acres  per  day,'  with  one  man  and  team; 
also,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials. 

Tkem*:— Fhly  Dollars  paid  when  taken — remainder  la 
six  months.    Money  refunded  if  n«t  as  represented. 

P.  8.— Circulars  and  descriptions  sent  to  applicants. 
8.  S.  SHELDON. 


Address 
Madlwm,  Feb.  1, 1S36. 
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LA  CKOSS12  nnd  MILWAUKEE  It.  B. 

GEO.  H.  GREEN  &  CO., 

PRODUCE  AGENTS  &  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 

WILL  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pro- 
duce, and  obtain  the  highest  market  prices. 
Returns  promptly  made.    Consignments  respectfully 
solicited.    Offloe  opposite  La  Crosse  A  Milwaukee  De- 
pot, Madison,  Wfak,  Feb,  18M.       tl 
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MADISON  PLOW  FACTORY. 

BILLINGS  &  CARMAN 

AEE  NOW  MANUFACTURING  at  their  Plow  Fac- 
tory, all  sUes  of  Crossing  ana  Breaking  Plows,  of  the 
bcstinaterlala,andin  workmanlike  manner.  They  re- 
quest the  particular  attention  of  Fanners  to  their  hard- 
ened Plows  which,  for  cheapuc as  ahd  durability,  are  ujt 
equalled  by  any  other. 

We  are  also  manufacturing  a  largo  lot  of  Cast  Steel 
plows  which  w«  will  sell  cheaper  than  any  other  plow  or 
tho  kind  ever  offered  in  thl*  market.  , 

We  would  also  call  vour  attention  to  our  Iiroakinir 
Plows,  and  we  fool  oonddent  their  equal  cannot,  be  found 
east  or  wc*t,  for  strenfftb,  durability,  lightness  of  drought, 
convenience  to  sharpen,  or  purfectlon  of  work,  we  snail 
keep  on  ban  1  Corn  un.l  Shovel  Plows,  and  various  other 
Agricultural  Tools  In  our  line. 

^gf- llBBITS  A  GORDON  are  tho  only  Agents  in 
Madison.  •  ,,    _,  . 

a  II.  Billixos.  S.  II.  Carman. 

Madiso*,  Feb.  1,  l^n.  __*•*• 

TSNDOTA'lTOBSmY. 

THE  8UBSCRI  BKIl  has  for  Bale  at  his  Nursery,  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  the  State  University,  a  large  varie- 
ty of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Plum  and  Qdineo  trees, 
and  the  best  kinds  or  Currant  bnsl.es. 

A  portion  of  the  above  trees  are  dwarfs,  and  will  very 
soon  come  to  bearing. 

The  subscriber  also  offers  for  sale  the  most  hardy  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  Ornamental  Trees,  bbrubs,  Vines, 
Bulbs,  Ac,  including  Evergreens,  Double-flowering  Cher- 
ries, Mountain  Ash  trees,  Symigas,  Calvcarthuses,  Enony- 
muses.  Honeysuckles,  Btanouias,  Prairie  and  other  Roses 
—Dahlias,  Gladioluses,  Tulips,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Osage  Orange  seed  for  sale.  Orders  sent  by  mall  will 
receive  prempt  attention.  1L  F.  BOND. 

Madisok,  Wis.,  Feb.,  1S56. t£ 

To  Farmers  and  Gcrdeners. 

YOUR  attention  Is  called  to  the  Manures  manufac- 
tured by  theLodl  Manufacturing  Co.  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  Sinks  and  Privates  of  New  York  City,  and 
free  from  offensive  odor,  called  .„«,,- 

POUDRETTE    AND    TAFEU. 
Poudrette  Is  composed  of  two-thirds  nhzht  soil  and  one- 
third  decomposed  vegetable  fibre.    Tnfuu  is  composed  of 
three-fourths  night  soil  and  one-fourth  No.  1  Peruvian 
Guano. 

These  manures  are  cheaper  and  better  adapted  for  rais- 
ing Oorn,  Garden  Vegetables  and  Grass,  than  any  other 
In  market.  Can  be  put  in  contact  with  the  seed  without 
Injury,  and  causes  Corn  and  seeds  to  come  up  sooner, 
ripen  two  weeks  earlier,  and  yield  one  third  more  than 
other  manures,  and  is  a  sure  preventative  qf  Cut  Worm. 

Two  bbls.  Poudretto  or  100  lbs.  Tafeu,  will  manure  an 
*«•  of  Corn  in  the  hill.  Tofou  1 3-4  cento  per  lb.  P»nd- 
Wtte  $2,  j>er  bbl.,  or  $1,R0  for  any  quantity  over  7  bb!* , 
delivered  on  board  vessel  or  Railroad,  free  from  ai-.y 
charge  or  cartage.  A  pamphlet,  containing  every  In- 
formation, sent  postpaid,  to  any  one  sending  their  ad- 
dress to 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

fobJhn  fiO  Courtlond-st,  Mew  1  ork. 


WHITEWATER 

PLOW  FACTORY, 

Foundry   and    Machine  Shop. 

WINCHESTER  &  ©eWOEF, 

HAVING  enlarged  our  Shop,    and  made  nnmerona 
acesslons  to  it.  we  yossevs  superior  facillltios  for  doing 
work  promply  and  satisfactorily.    A  few  more  of  our  im- 
proved steel   and  ca>t  Plows  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
All  kind.-;  of  Casting*  made  to  order.  Every  description  of 
TriPJBSiinXCx   MACHINES. 

repaired  on  short  notice.  jan-tf. 

Our  ph.ws  nro  for  eu!o  by  S.   E.  i'OX.  Madison,  Wls^ 
L.  a!  WINCHESTER,  Wm.  DcWOLF. 


Fairbanks  Patent  Scales, 

These  Scales  have  been  long  known,  and  have  stood 
the  severest  test,  and  are  always  right  Judicial  decl- 
skros  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  States,  within  tho 
last  few  years,  where  a  discrepancy  In  weights  was  tho 
matter  in  controversy,  and  in  every  case  has  been  de- 
cided In  lavor  of  tho  party  using  Fairbanks  Scales,  and 
upon  the  grounds  that  they  are  the  standard  Scale. 

^ue  genuine  Fairbank's  Scales  are  manufactured  by 
S.  &  T.  Fawbawk's  A  Co.,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
original  Patentee,  at  St  Johnabury,  Vermont,  and  at  no 
otberplaee.  Rail  Track— Rallroad-Depot^-Warehouso-- 
Miller-— Hay— Coal— Farmer's — Cattle — Platform  and 
Counter  Scales,  of  every  size  and  modification,  for  sale  at 
manufacturer's  prices,  and  warranted,  both  for  accuracy 
and  durability,  by  C.  L.  Harmon  A  Co.,  10T,  South  Water 
St,  Chicago:  Xambwo  Boswkll,  89  AW,  East  \Vater St, 
Milwaukee;  and  by  B.  II.  Chadhourh,  General  Agent, 
1W,  South  Water  Bt,  Chicago. 

Jen*.  1,185*.  tt 


1.00*1  COUIffTT  IJTJESEBY. 

SUiu;t-J  *;i  tht  SsrtVirrn  Limit*  qf  Vte  City  qf 
Jiine«V*.ij;:i*t*H«  of  tM  Hirer)  on  Vie 
'jU&grap'i  ffihut  to  Tidoit. 
rr^HE  proprietors  have  now  for  sale  a  largo  stok  of  trees, 
X     at  prices  which  cannot  fail  to   suit    purchasers, 
and  having  devoted  their  entire  attention  to  their  propa- 
gation and  growth,  bavins  be*-n  to  much  exjx-nse  in  ob- 
taining sciuns  from  bearing  trees  thoy  feol  warranted  in 
re.-commci.ding  them  to  the  public.  ' 

APPLE  TREES  5  to  S  feet  liigh  1G  cts  each  or  $140  per 

*  PEAR,' PLUM,  and  CnERRY,  all  of  whidh  are  fur- 
nished Dwarf  or  Standard  from  80  to  60  cts.  each. 

Those  of  extra  size  with  fruit  buds  additonal  prices. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  our  stock  of 
Evergreens,  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  Bulbs,  Loses,  Plants 
Jbc,  which  we  think  is  not  excelled  at  the  west  Nur- 
sery stor-ks,  and  scions  furnMied  on  liberal  terms.  Trees 
carefully  packed  for  nny  part  of  tho  United  States. 

j£tt*""  S"U'  gra"S  °"  '^CoiSr  *  WILLKT^ 

BAUKKE'8  PATEST. 

NUnRNBiIflllU. 

The  World  Challenged  to  Produce  He  Superior. 

THIS  being  the  only  Pump  now  in  use >  which  will  dis- 
charge a  Continual  Stream  of  Water,  makes  it  the 
most  desirable  article  known  for  either 
MINING,  STEAM  ENGINES,  MILLING,  OB   FOB 
juiainw,  o  DOMESTIC  USE, 

as  every  variety  of  them,  whether  Cistern,  Wen,  Engine, 
Mine  or  Railroad  Pump  can  be  changed  in  a  minute  te 
be  used  as  a  perfect 

FIRE    ENGINE. 

In  places  where  large  quantities  of  Water  are  required  ■ 
in  a  Jhort  space  of  time,  its  capacity  n«bf«;Jutfyand 
Uttafactorilv  tested  as  dozens  of  letters  will  prove,  from 
5t  m^sreminentllailroad  Superintendents  in  New  York 
SSlTwhteh  letters  assert  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
and  rfmple        ^^  ^^  pump 

p&whlch  ca,fbe  T n  at  their  Mm  to  Jfadlson,  «d 
Jan.  __  _    .__      .     -. 

"i;=x>Tejrab^itT»!xaB , 

Wholsnle  ftBd  Retail  Dealer  In 

BOOKS    &  STATIONERY, 

SlAXK  BOOKS,  WAIX  PAPEB, .ANDFAMOf 
U  GOODS,  BausR  «  Biooi,  MaBBOie,  WiaoomiK. 

BOOK   BINDERY 

OONNBCTED  WITH  THIS  KSTABLI8HMBST. 
■    J",Mry,tt         Digitized  by  GOQQle 
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B  Great  American  Triumph! 

MANNY'S  CELEBRATED  REAPER  <fc  MOWER 

VICTORIOUS!— RECEIVING  SUE 
QCLAXDSILVER  FIRST  CLASS  ME&AL 

AT  THE 

PARIS  WORLD'S  FAIR. 
10,000 

€tf  Manny's  Machine*  made  ami  wed  in  the  United 
States  during  Vis  past  three  years  ! 

Out  Hundred  And  Twenty-eight  Premiums  awarded 
Manny's  Reaper  &  Mower  since  1852 ! 

MANNY  A  CO.- ROOKFORD,  ILL., 

Manufacturers  of  J.  H.  Manny' a  Patent 

ADJUSTABLE!  REAPER  &  MO#ER  COMBINED, 

AND  SINGLE  MOWtR. 


THE  prices  of  then*  Machines,  with  transportation  ad- 
ded, are :— For  Two  Horse  Reaper  &  Mower  Com- 
bined, of  about  fire  feet  cut,    $196. 

For  Four  Horse  Reaper  Ac  Mower  Combined,  of  aboftt 

six  feet  cut |H& 

For  Single  Mowing  Machine,  of  about  5 feet  cut,    $190. 
Descriptive  Pamphlets,  containing  full  description  of 
the  maahine.  and  much  interesting  Information,  tent 
gratia  to  all  who  apply  for  them. 

pgr  HE  ATH  &,  CO,.  Madison,  Agents-Office  at  Heath 
<fe  Co.'s  Express,  Wilson  St,  below  Lake  House. 

MANNY  *  00. 
Feb.  1,1850.  5m.  alt 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING, 

Or  nil  kinds  neatly  and  promptly  executed,  at  low  prices, 
AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  FARM  KB  | 
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UHnVERSITYOFWISCONSIlf. 

BOARD  OF   REGEX  T§. 

J.  H.IJLTHROP,  President, Madison. 

A.  HYATT  SMITH, Janbsvzlu. 

JLM  HUNTER, Madison. 

ALONZOWING, Jsffbbsob. 

J.D.RUGGLES, Madison. 

CHARLES  DUNN. Bblmont. 

NELSON  DEWEY\ Lanoastbn, 

ELEAZEB  WAKELY, Whxtbwatbb 

JOHN  K.  WILLIAMS, Shvllsbybg. 

ALEX.T.  GRAY, Madison. 

LEVI  B.  VILAS, Madison. 

A.  L.CASTLEMAN, Dblavixld. 

N.W.  DEAN, . Madison. 

8.  L.  ROSE, BbavxbDak. 

A.C.  BAKBY Madison. 

SIMEON  MILLS,  Treasurer, Madison. 

JULIUS  T.  CLARK,  Secretary Madison. 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  &  ABTS. 
J.  H.  LATHROP,  LL,  D.,  Chancellor,  and  Professor  of 

Ethics,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Economy. 
DANIEL  READ,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philoso- 

J^i  L^c,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
JOHN  W.  STERLING,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Msthemat- 

ica,  Natural  PbUosqphy  and  Astronomy. 
EZRA  8.  CARR,  MT  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Natural  History. 
0.  M.  CONOYER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, and  Literature. 
J.P,  FUCH9,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 

and  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 
AUGUSTUS  L.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 
ALFRED  I*  CA8TLEMAN,M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
EZRA  8.  CARR,  M.  DM  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Pharmacy. 
D.  C.  AYERS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children. 
GEO.  D.  WILBUR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medics. 

• ,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

__ .  ,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence. 

The  vacant  chairs  of  Medicine  will,  probably,  be  filled 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  Department  will  be  opened  as  soon  there- 
after as  shall  be  deemed  adrtaablc. 

The  First  Department  of  the  University,  namely,  that 
of  **  Science,  LmaATuaa  and  Asia,"  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  completely  organized;  though  the  Professors, 
elect,  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  of  Chemistry,  will  not 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  Chairs,  till  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1666— the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the 
Collegiate  year. 

The  number  of  students  attendant  on  the  instructions 
of  the  year  Just  closed,  (July  9ft,  1865),  has  been  ninety- 
two  ;  and  a  large  increase  is  looked  for  under  the  new  and 
foil  organisation  of  the  Collegiate  Faculty. 
INSTRUCTION. 

The  Collegiate  Faculty  will  hold  three  regular  terms 
of  instruction  annually,  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  begin- 
ning :- 

1,  On  the  third  Wednesday  of  September; 

i,  On  the  first  Wednesday  of  January: 

8,  On  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  April 

CoMXBNGBMBNT,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  July. 

Teachers*  Classes  will  annually  receive  professional  in- 
structions In  Didactics,  or  the  Art  of  Teaching,  from 
Professor  Bead,  of  the  Chair  of  English  Literature. 

Classes  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  will  be  formed  each 
>  year,  and  receive  instruction*  from  Professor  Carr,  during 
our  second  term,  and  simultaneously  with  the  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  second  College  edifice  has  just  been  completed, 
and  win  be  open  for  the  accommodation  of  students  in 
September.  In  the  two  buildings  there  are  forty  private 
studies,  and  about  double  that  number  of  lodging  rooms; 
besides  ample  public  rooms  lor  recitation  and  lecture. 
In  the  south  wing  of  the  new  building  are  apartments 
for  the  residence  of  some  of  the  families  of  the  Faculty. 
BOARD. 
The  large  dining  hall  in  the  new  building  will  be  open 
for  the  accommodation  of  students,  in  connection  with 
the  families  of  the  resident  Facultv.  Board  of  good 
quality  will  be  furnished  in  the  hall,  at  the  family  tables 
of  the  Professors,  at  or  under  two  dollars  per  week.    In 


order  to  carry  out  this  plan  with  economy  and)  safety ,  1 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Executive  Comv  "  W.  that  the 
student,  on  entering  the  halL  shall  d«w  <•  i*  -%  I ■  la  >>e 
Treasurer  $36  for  the  term  of  thirteen  *  -k.-.o  * 
rota  for  any  less  time;  the  proper  draw  i.uc*tu  \>o\k.\  I 
over  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

EI1P8NBES. 
Tothon  Fax,  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks, . .  .$4,00 
Room  Rbnt,  Inoutdino  Hbat,     da         ...  8,00 

Contingencies, 0,00 

Total  for  the  year,  (three  terms), $21,00 

It  is  believed  that  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
in  thus  completing  the  appointments  of  the  University, 
and  adding  greatly  to  its  educational  capabilities,  ss  well 
as  their  further  endeavors  to  render  membership  both 
economical  and  safe,  will  be  met  by  a  Just  public  confi- 
dence, snd  a  correspondent  enlargement  of  patronage. 

Additional  information,  relatives  the  University,  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  any  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  or  of  the  Faculty.        JOHN  H.  LATHROP. 

Madison.  Jan.  tf.       __ 

New  Principle !    No  Poison ! 

UlilS  BfO  111  m  OIL 

OR  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA, 

FOB  THB  PBBVBNTIOIf  AND  CUBS  OF 

Fever  and  Ague,  or  Chill  Fever;   Dumb  Ague,  and 
other  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers ;  also  of 
Bilious  Fevers,  accompanied  by  Typhoid  Symp- 
toms;  Typhoid    Fever,  bellow    Fever, 
Ship  and  Jail  Fever,  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweaty  and  all  other 
forms  ef  disease 

WHICH  UAVB  A  COMJiON  OBKHN  IN 

MALARIA     OR  MIASMA. 
This  subtle  atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  sea- 
sons Is  unavoidably  inhaled  at  every  breath,  is  the  same 
In  character  wherever  It  exists.— north,  south,  east,  or 
west, — snd  will  every  where  yield  to  this  newly  discov- 
ered ANTIDOTE,  which  neutralizes  the  poison,  osnv- 
I  pletely  purifies  the  system,  and  thus  entirely  removes 
I  all  the  cause  of  disease. 

The  proprietor  distinctly  claims  these  extraordinary 
results  from  its  use :  • 

It  will  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even  in  the 
most  sickly  or  swampy  localities  from  any  ague  or  bil- 
ious disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly  In- 
haling Malaria  or  Miasma. 

It  will  Instantly  cheek  the  ague  in  persons  who  have 
suffered  for  any  length  of  time,  from  onb  day  to  twnn- 
ty  YBAjts,  so  that  they  need  never  have  anothbb  emix, 
by  continuing  its  use  according  to  directions. 

It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  results 
of  bilious  or  ague  diseases,  such  as  general  debility,  night 
sweats,  etc    The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover  appe- 
tite and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent  and 
radical  cure  is  effected.    And  as  a  proof  that  it  is  also 
WORTHY  OF  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE, 
Because  of  its 
SINGULAR  AND  ENTIRE  HARMLES8NKSS, 
The  following  certificate  from  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated chemists  In  the  United  States  is  attached  to  every 
bottle: 

Nbw  Tobx,  June  11, 1866. 
"  I  have  made  a  chemical  examination  of  Rhodes*  Fe- 
ver and  Ague  Cure,  or  Antidote  to  Malaria,  and  have 
tested  it  for  Arsenic,  Mercury,  Quinine  and  Strychnine, 
but  have  not  found  a  particle  of  either  In  It,  nor  have)  I 
found  any  substance  in  its  composition  that  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  constitution. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.  D.,  Chemist." 

This  allows  of  its 

FREE  USE  AS  A  PREVENTIVE 

by  which  all  persons  may  thus  be  sure  of  entire  freedom 

from  the  shove  named  diseases  no  matter  how  sickly  the 

season  or  swampy  the  locality. 

PROOFS  OF  EFFICACY  are  frequently  published, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  asked  only  In  propor- 
tion to  its  actual  merits  wherever  Introduced  and  used. 
These  only  are  relied  upon  to  prove  its  worth. 

One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  ibr  ordinal 
some  may  require  more.    Directions  printed  in  < 
French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bottle.    Price  One 
Dollar. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  the  proprietor, 

JAME8  A-  RHODES,  Providence,  R.  L 
Stainb  A  Coopbb,  Agent,  Madison,  Wis. 
And  for  sale  by  druggists  generally.  [Jan. 
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CHERRY  PECTORAL 


AXD 

j'l  "*»  Ctirlr**-  tlae  Sick  to  sin  extent  never 
befr-  •    Imown  of  any  IT3c«li.-liacR. 

Invalids,  Head  and  judge  for  Yourselves! 

JULrlS  JTAUL,  Esq.,  the  well  known  perfumer  of 
Choatnut  street,  Philadelphia,  whoso  choice  products 
are  found  at  almost  every  toilet,  fays : 

•'I  am  happy  to  my  of  your  Catiiabtto  Pills,  that  I 
have  found  them  abetter  family  medicine  for  common 
use,  than  any  other  within  .my  knowledge.  Many  of  my 
friends  bare  realized  marked  benefits  from  them  and  co- 
incide with  me  in  believing  that  they  possess  extraor- 
dinary virtues  for  driving  out  diseases  and  curing  the 
sick.  Thoy  are  riot  only  effectual  but  safe  rnd  pleasant 
to  be  taken,  qualities  which  must  make  them  valued  by 
thepublie,  when  they  are  known." 

The -venerable  Chancellor  Wardlaw.  writes  from  Bal- 
timore, 15th  April,  18M: 

**Dr.  J.  C.  Aykr— Sir:  I  have  taken  your  Pills  with 
creat  benefit,  for  the  llstlessness,  languor,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  Bilious  headache,  which  has  of  late  years  over- 
taken me  in  the  spring.  A  few  doses  of  your  Pills  cured 
me/  I  have  used  your  Cherry  Pectoral  many  vears*  In 
my  family  for  coughs  and  colds,  with  unfailing 'success. 
Ton  make  medicines  which  eure^  and  I  feel  it  a  pleasure 
to  recommend  yon  for  the  good  you  have  done  and  are 
doing." 

The  widely  renowned  8.  9.  Stevxxb,  M.  D.,  of  Went- 
worth,  N.H.,  writes: 

M  Having  used  your  Cath anno  Pills  in  my  practice, 
I  certify  from  experience,  that  they  are  an  Invaluable 
purgative.  In'eases  of  disordered  functions  of  the  liver, 
causing  headache,  indigestion,  costiveness,  and  the  great 
variety  of  diseases  that  follow,  they  are  a  surer  remedy 
than  any  other.  In  all  cases  where  a  purgative  remedy 
la  required,  I  confidently  recommend  these  Pills  to  the 
public,  as  superior  to  any  other  I  have  ever  found.  They 
are  sure  in  their  operation,  and  perfectly  cafe,  Qualities 
which  make  them  an  Invaluable  article  forpnbllc  use. 
I  have  for  many  years  known  your  C/isrrp  Pectoral  as 
fee  beat  Cough  medicine  in  the  world,  and  these  Pills 
are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  that  admirable  preparation  for 
the  treatment  of  diseases." 

Oapt  Jon.  Peatt,  of  the  ship  Marion,  writes  from 
Boston,  90th  April,  1854 : 

u  Your  Pills  have  cured  me  from  a  Bilious  attack, 
which  arose  from  a  derangement  of  the  Liver,  which  had 
become  very  serious.  I  had  failed  of  any  relief  by  my 
Physician,  and  from  every  remodv  I  could  try,  but  a  few 
doses  of  Veur  Pills  have  completely  restored  me  to 
heaKh.  I  have  given  them  to  my  children  for  worms, 
•  with  the  best  effects.  They  were  promptly  core*  I 
recommended  them  to  a  friend  for  costlveness,  which  had 
troubled  him  for  months;  he  told  mo  in  a  few  days  they 
had  cured  him.  Tou  make  the  beat  medicine  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  tree  to  say  so." 

Bead  this  from  the  distinguished  Solicitor  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  whose  brilliant  abilities  have  made  him 
well  known,  not  only  in  this  but  the  neighboring  States. 
Nrw  Oblbakb,  5th  April,  1854, 

Sir:  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  assuring  you  that 
myself  and  family  have  been  very  much  benefitted  by 
your  medicines,  My  wife  was  cured,  two  years  since, 
of  a  severe  and  dangerous  cough,  by  your  Chbbbt  Pbc- 
tobal,  and  since  then  has  enjoyed  perfect  health.  My 
children  have  several  tiroes  been  cured  from  attacks  of 
the  Influents  and  Croup  by  it  It  is  an  invaluable  reme- 
dy lor  these  complains!  Tour  Cathabtto  Pills  have 
entirely  cured  me  from  a  dyspepsia  and  costivenoss 
which  Das  grown  upon  me  for  some  years— Indeed,  this 
cure  is  much  more  important,  from  the  fact  that  I  had 


"  Tou  seem  to  us,  Doctor,  like  a  providential  blessing 
to  our  family,  and  you  may  well  suppoeo  we  arc  not  un- 
mindful of  it    Tours  respectfully, 

LEAVITT  THAXTER." 
" Sekatr  Chamber,  April  5th,  1854 

Dr.  J.  C.  A  via — Honored  Sir:  I  have  made  a  thor- 
ough trial  of  the  Cathartic  Pills,  left  me  by  your  agent, 
and  have  been  cured  by  them  of  the  dreadful  Rheuma- 
tism under  which  he  found  me  suffering.  Tbe  first  dose 
relieved  mo,  aud  a  few  subsequent  doses  have  entirely 
removed  the  disease.  1  feel  in  better  health  now  than 
for  some  years  before,  which  I  attribute  entirely  to  the 
effects  of  your  Cathartic  Pills.  Yours  with  great  respect, 
LUCH'S  B.  MKTCALF.- 

The  above  are  all  from  persons  who  are  publicly  kuown 
where  they  reside,  end  who  would  not  make  these  state- 
ments without  a  thorough  conviction  that  they  were  true 

•      PltEfAKRlX    BY 

5>r.  J  AIM  3*  C  AYER, 

PBACTIOAL    AND    ANALYTICAL    OUtVIIT. 

LOWELl.  MASS. 
Sold  by  Carey  &  Gordon,  Beloit ;  Holden.  Kemp  <fe  Co., 
Janesville;  J.  K.  Ellert,  Monroe;  John  Wright,  Madi- 
son; RR.&F.A,  Utter, El khorn;  T.Mason,  Dubuqne, 
Iowa;  E.  E.  Gay,  Burlington,  Iowa;  asd  by  all  Drug* 
gists  every  where.  v7n9:6m. 


LAKE  MUX'S  NURSERY. 

TIIE  undersigned  are  prepared  to  furnish,  at  l 
ble  prices,  Stakda&d  Trkes  of  the  leading  varie- 
ties of 

APPLE,  PEAR,  CIIERRT,  PLUM,  APRICOT, 
CURRANT,  GOOSEBERRT. 
Also  a  fine  stock  of   Evergreens  and    Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  Flowering  Bulbs;  three  of  the  beet  varie- 
ties of  Pie    Plant    and  Asparagus  Plants;  Acacia  and. 
Osage  Orange  Trees. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  fine  lot  of 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES,  bearing  size;  also,  twenty 
best  varieties  choice  PLUM  trees,  largo  size,  propagated 
on  English  stocks.  We  think  we  have  the  beat  the  State 
affords. 

Please  eall  and  examine,  at  PLUMB  A,  Co.'s  Nursery, 
Lake  Mills,  Jefferson  County,  Wis. 

J.  C.  PLUMB, 
Oct,  1855-flm.  K.  ATWOOD. 


S  to  get  relief  from  the  best  Physicians  this  country 
aflbrda,  and  from  any  of  the  numerous  remedies  I  had 
taken. 


REAPERS  AND  MOWERS, 

WITH  ADDITIONAL 
IMPROVEMENTS  FOB  THE  HARVEST  OF  1801 

First  Grand  Silver  Medal 

FOR  the  best  Reaper  &  Mower  at  the  Paris  World's 
Fair  Exhibition,  1855.  Awarded  to  John  H.  Manny, 
and  the  machine  purchased  by  Prince  Napoleon  for  his 
estate  In  preference  to  all  others.  Several  thousand  of 
these  machines  are  being  manufactured  with  all  their 
'mprovement&for  the  next  harvest,  and  warranted  su- 
perior to  any  other  harvesting  implement,  all  orders 
promptly  attended  to,    Address 

MANNT  &  CO., 
Jul  tf.  Rockford,  Illinois. 


FARMERS  OF  DANE  COTJNTY, 

Aud  Counties  Adjoining. 

JOHNSON  &  FULLER, 

Take  this  method  of  Informing  you  all,  that  you  are 
abundantly  able  to  come  up  to  the  Rxcdrtor  Pictw* 
Qattery  with  your  families,  young  and  old,  and  be  either 
Jktgu6rr«atyp«a\  PhotographtdM  Ambrotypsd,  which 
ever  suits  you  best,  either  of  which  will  be  done  in  the 
highest  style  of  art,  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  or 
no  sale. 

Those  who  desire  Photographic  views  of  their  farm- 
houses, and  yards,  be  they  log  cabins,  or  gilded  palaces, 
can  have  them  done  on  short  notice,  either  plain  or  beau- 
tifully colored  In  oil  colors,  at  a  trifling  expense 

Fine  gold  lockets,  pins  and  rings  for  sale. 

Don't  miss  tbe  place. 

Enquire  for  the  nfeoeieJor  OaJUry  and  for  rear  hum- 
ble servants.  JOHNSON  *  FULLER. 

Madison,  Jan.  1st,  18M. 
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SUOOBSTIOirS  FOB  MAEOH. 

Time  in  its  onward  march  brings  us  again 
to  the  March  of  Spring-time.  The  elevation 
of  old  Sol  in  his  daily  orbit,  is  rapidly  un- 
loosing the  terrible  grasp  of  the  coldest  win- 
ter that  many  of  us  hare  ever  seen— a  winter 
that  has  frozen  over  the  lakes  of  Florida, 
bridged  the  Mississippi  five  hundred  miles 
lower  down  than  oommon ;  and  is  even  sap- 
posed  to  have  bridged  Lake  Michigan  from 
Milwaukee  to  Grand  Haven.  All,  all  won- 
derful in  its  way ;  bat  not  half  so  important, 
practically,  to  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  as 
how  their  own  animals,  roots,  fruit  trees, 
&&,  have  fared.  Such  a  cold  winter  should 
teach  ns  practical  lessons,  and  not  a  few, 
First,  it  should  teach  us,  always  to  expect 
the  worst  when  winter  sets  in,  and  prompt 
ns  to  provide  for  it  No  half-way  rigging 
of  houses,  cellars,  barns  or  stables — with  the 
hope  that  the  winter  will  be  favorable— will 
answer. 

We  cautioned  all  the  readers  of  the  Fab- 
vsb,  in  early  winter,  to  bank  and  plaster  up 
carefully,  and  be  on  the  safe  side;  those  who 
did  so  saved  their  potatoes,  those  who  did 
not,  lost  them—when  they  were  worth  from 
six  shillings  to  one  dollar  per  bushel  Those 
who  sheltered  and  took  good  care  of  their 
animals,  find  them  coming  out  well  even  this 
spring;  but  those  who  sat  by  the  fire,  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  rigging  stables  and 
sheds  for  them,  and  lay  in  bed.  mornings, 
when  they  ought  to  have  been  feeding,  card- 
ing and  tending  them,  will  be  exceedingly 
likely  to  pay  a  large  crow  tax,  before  grass 
grows. 

Those  who  let  their  young  orchard  trees 
go  into  winter,  quarters  without  being  care- 
fully banked  up,  and  secured  from  rabbits 
and  vermin,  will  also  be  likely  to  pay  a  large 
fool  (not  poll)  tax. 

All  of  the  aforesaid  slack  and  easy  sort  of 
people  will  be  heard  sentimentally  talking, 
and  sighing  over  their  tai  fro*/— words 


which  are  seldom  or  never  found  in  a  care- 
ful man's  dictionary;  but  always  in  the 
mouths  of  fools,  who  charge  all  their  small 
mishaps  to  "bad  luck,"  and  their  large  ones 
to  "Providence  I"  But,  enough  in  relation 
to  the  past;  we  will  simply  repeat  the  pro- 
verb, that  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school — 
but  there  is  a  large  class  in  the  world  that 
will  learn  in  no  other,  despite  all  the  Fabmsb 
can  say. 

As  the  warm  days  of  early  spring  betoken 
the  near  approach  of  the  busy  season  of  field 
labor,  it  will  be  well  to  prepare  for  the  cam- 
paign by  carefully  inspecting  the  accoutre- 
ments, not  of  war,  but  of  the  form— »the 
waggons,  plows,  drags,  horse  gear,  chains, 
and  all  the  lesser  paraphernalia  of  every  day 
use.  Now  is  the  time  to  have  them  all  put 
in  perfect  order,  and  set  in  their  places  ready 
for  use.  Who  can  folly  calculate  the  differ- 
ence between  having  everything  in  the  right 
shape,  and  always  ready  for  each  day's  busi- 
ness—or having  everything  disjointed,  and 
scattered,  perhaps  lent  to  some  equally  neg- 
ligent neighbor,  and,  to  cap  tjie  climax,  all 
out  of  repair  when  the  time  comes  for  action  f 
Unthrifty  starts  a  boy  to  the  neighbor's  after 
a  hoe,  axe,  or  plow,  when  wanted— and  the 
hired  man  stands  idle— or  next  thing  to  it*—- 
until  it  comes ;  then  it  has  to  befixed,  which 
takes  another  half  hour,  and  at  nine  or  ten 
o'clock,  the  man  who  ought  to  have  com- 
menced early,  with  a  good  tool,  begins  his 
day's  work  with  a  poor  one.  We  repeat, 
who  can  calculate  the  difference  in  the  re- 
snlta,  between  good  and  bad  management? 

Next  In  order,  after  getting  the  took  all 
ready  for  work,  is  to  examine  into  the  feed 
department,  and  see  if  that  is  all  right. 
Have  you  got  your  seed  wheat  and  eats  on 
hand!— end  are  they  of  fine  quality?  Are 
you  going  to  sow  any  grass  or  clover  seed! 
We  hope  so,  for  a  great  deal  of  it  should  be 
sown,  throughout  the  state,  and  must  be,  be* 
fore  ire  make  much  butter  and  cheese,  or 
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grow  a  great  deal  of  wool  or  fine  stock. 
Farmers  ought  at  least  to  commence  on  a 
soale  sufficient  to  raise  their  own  seed,  for 
subsequent  and  more  extensive  sowing;  as 
clover  seed,  at  $8,00  and  $10,00  per  bushel, 
and  Timothy  seed  at  $8,00  are  rather  ex- 
pensive for  any  considerable  amount  of  sow- 
ing. We  have  the  promise  of  an  article  from 
an  experienced  hand,  on  stocking  down 
grass  and  clover  fields,  and  hoped  to  have 
presented  it  in  this  number.  We  shall  prob- 
ably receive  it  in  season  for  April.  It  is  a 
highly  important  subject,  and  one  to  which 
our  farmers  must  pay  more  attention,ere  long. 

Among  other  things,  don't  forget  the  gar- 
den— that  all-important  appendage  to  every 
well  provided  household.  Those  who  wish 
to  have  early  lettuce,  peas  and  radishes, 
should  sow  them  the  first  opportunity.  Such 
as  have  a  taste  and  fancy  for  still  nioer,  and 
early  "firing,"  such  as  cabbages,  cucumbers, 
melons,  tomatoes,  cauliflowers,  squashes,  &c., 
should  rig  themselves  hot-beds  without  delay, 
and  have  the  plants  coming  forward. 

A  hot-bed,  good  enough  for  all  common 
purposes,  is  a  simple  and  easy  enough  thing 
to  make.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  rig  a 
box  or  curb,  two  or  three  by  four  or  five 
feet,  dimensions,  with  the  top  a  little  slant- 
ing, an  J  fitted  with  a  glazed  sash.  Fill  this 
box  with  coarse  horse  manure,  partly  full,  on 
the  top  of  which  put  six  inches  of  good  mel- 
low soil,  and  plant  your  seed  in  it.  The  fer- 
mentation of  the  manure  will  soon  cause  the 
nod  to  germinate,  if  the  earth  is  kept  prop- 
erty moistened.  The  sash  can  be  left  open 
in  pleasant  weather,  and  closed  when  it  is 
•old  or  frosty.  Another  plan  may  be  found 
ob  page  79,  of  the  February  numbqr. 

Whether  you  make  a  hot  bed  or  not,  don't 
ftfl  to  make  all  the  requisite  provisions  for 
0  good  fanner's  garden,  for  if  we  should 
happen  along  to  take  dinner  with  yon,  some 
too  day,  we  would  give  you  due  notice,  we 
am  wy  fond  of  "wegetables." 

Take  good  care  of  your  milch  cows,  oa 
feey  are  coming  in,  if  you  would  have  them 
e>>  well,  and  give  a  good  mess  of  milk,  du- 
itagthe  summer.  Dont  begrudge  a  good 
stop  of  bran  and  meal,  twice  a  day,  to  all 
low  milch  cows,  until  ample  grass  comes.— 
B  say  seem  expensive  to  buy  feed,  if  yon 
donl  happen  to  have  it,  but  we  assure  you 


it  will  more  than  pay,  especially  at  the  pres 
ent  high  prices  of  butter  and  cheese.  Pinch- 
ing oows  in  spring,  is  the  worst  possible  policy. 

If  the  wood  pile  is  not  out  up  and  ready 
for  summer  use,  get  about  it  if  possible,  and 
have  it  out  of  the  way.  We  have  told  yon 
before,  what  bad  policy  it  is  to  cut  wood  by 
the  handful,  through  the  hurry  of  summer 
with  a  dull  axe.  Avoid  it,  by  all  means. — 
Make  up  your  minds  each  of  you,  that  have 
not  wood  land  enough  on  your  farms,  where 
you  will  plant  your  timber  nursery  this 
spring.  Select  a  patch  in  some  corner,  of 
good,  dry,  well  tilled  land,  and  sow  the  Lo- 
cust, without  fail,  and  when  they  come  up, 
weed  them  out  and  take  as  good  care  of 
them  as  you  do  of  your  corn.  The  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  they  will  be  large  enongh 
to  set  in  field  rows  by  another  year,  and  the 
forest  will  then  have  been  begun  in  good 
earnest. 

Let  not  any  man  think  it  unworthy  of  his 
notice,  or  an  idle  experiment.  If  he  will 
only  plant  and  grow  a  forest  of  five,  ten  or 
twenty  acres,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
farm,  in  live  years  it  will  be  considered  tho 
finest  thing  entirely  and  worth  tho  most 
money,  in  proportion  to  what  it  cost. 

You  who  have  not  the  seed,  will  find  them 
advertised  in  this  number  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Bond 
of  the  Mendota  Nursery,  and  H.  D.  Emery 
&  Go.,  Chicago.  A  few  shillings  will  buy- 
enough  for  a  whole  forest.  We  hope  to  see 
such  forests  coming  up  all  over  the  prairies, 
within  tho  next  five  years  and  looking  as 
neat,  and  ornamental  as  a  well  kept  mous- 
tache, upon  a  dandy's  face.  We  say  to  all 
our  prairie  subscribers,  plant  the  forest,  on 
your  waste  corners  of  land,  and  begin  this 
very  spring,  if  possible,  so  as  to  lose  no 
more  time.  Ton  cannot  afford  to  wait. — 
Ton  had  better  defer  the  orchard,  if  you 
wait  for  either. 

OnAiraxBRms  and  Ebtsipblas.— The  Nile* 
(Michigan)  Republican  sayB ; — "A  lady  visit- 
ed our  family  a  few  days  since,  and  stated 
that  her  daughter  had  the  erysipelas  very 
bad.  Wo  called  to  mind  the  remedy  recom- 
mended by  a  New  Haven  editor.  On  re- 
turning homo  in  the  evening  she  found  tho 
disease  spreading  rapidly-— it  had  assumed  a 
frightful  appearance.  She  immediately  ap- 
plied a  poultice  made  of  cranberries,  which 
seemed  to  arrest  it  at  once,  and  tho  second 
pouldoe  effected  a  complete  cure." 
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TSB  MAPLB  TROTS  OF  WXBOOVBDr. 
BY    I.  A.  LAFHAM,  OF  MILWAUKEE. 

We  continue  the  brief  notices  of  our  forest 
trees,  commenced  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Wisconsin  Fabmbr,  by  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  maples.  Plants  are  arranged 
in  all  recent  botanical  works,  into  natural 
groups,  called  Familu*,  in  which  those  species 
most  resembling  each  other  in  essential  char- 
acters are  brought  together.  This  method 
of  classification  is,  on  many  accounts,  far  su- 
perior to  the  artificial  classes  and  orders  of 
Linnffius,  where  the  number,  situation,  Ac., 
of  the  stamens  in  the  flowers  were  alone  con- 
sidered, and  plants  of  the  most  opposite 
characters  were  brought  together  into  the 
same  class.  One  of  these  natural  families  is 
called  Aoeeacsac,  or  the  Maple  family.  This 
is  a  small  family,  consisting  of  only  two  or 
three  genera,  and  it  is  quite  distinct  from  all 
other  groups  of  plants.  So  dose  are  the  dif- 
ferent genera  related,  that  some  botanists 
still  doubt  whether  they  should  not  all  be 
united  into  one. 


The  Mountain  Maple  is  found  in  the  forests 
throughout  this  state ;  but  as  it  has  not  been 
detected  in  Illinois,  we  are  probably  on  its 
southern  geographical  limits.  It  extends 
eastward  to  Maine,  but  its  western  limits  are 
not  known.  The  leaves  assume  a  yellowish 
red  color  in  autumn,  adding  much  to  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  species  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  young  twigs  are 
bright  green ;  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  bright 
gray.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the 
seed  is  ripe  in  August  The  seed  with  slight- 
ly diverging  wings  resemble  those  of  the 
sugar  maple  in  form,  but  are  much  smaller, 
more  delicate,  and  of  a  very  different  color. 
Our  figure  of  the  leaf  is  half  the  natural  size; 
and  of  the  fruit,  the  mil  size. 


1  ACER  SPIOATVM-UOinmut  1CAFUL 
Acer  tpitatum  of  Lamarck,  the  Moun- 
tain Maple,  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  tree.  It  grows  about  wet, 
springy  places  on  hill  sides,  near  rocks,  &c. 
It  makes  rather  an  ornamental  appearanoe, 
the  numerous  racemes  of  flowers  standing 
erect  above  the  leaves,  are  soon  followed  by 
the  bright  red  fruit.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
useful  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 


10.  ACXS  &ACCBA&nrUM-&VQAZ  MAPI* 

Acer  Bacchorinum,  of  Waiigenheim, 
the  Sugar  Maple.  This  well  known  and 
highly  valuable  tree  forms  dense  groves  in 
many  places,  but  more  especially  in  the  east- 
ern and  northern  parts  of  the  state*  Some 
of  these  groves,  catted  "maple  openings,"  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of 
our  forest  scenery.  These  groves  often  occu- 
py the  sites  of  deserted  Indian  villages,  being 
the  first  to  take  possession  of  the  abandoned 
grounds.  The  wood  is  in  great  demand  for 
various  useful  and  ornamental  purposes;  and 
thousands  of  the  trees  are  annually  "tapped" 
to  draw  tap  for  the  manufacture  of  "maple 
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•agar."    Over  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
are  annually  made  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Sugar  Maple  is  often,  and  very  de- 
servedly employed  as  an  ornamental  tree 
about  the  streets  of  towns  and  cities;  its 
beauty  of  form,  bright  green  foliage,  and  {he 
brilliant  autumnal  tints  assumed  by  the 
leaves,  are  so  many  very  desirable  qualities 
in  this  fine  tree  for  such  purposes.  But  the 
slowness  of  its  growth  is  quite  an  objection 
in  this  "fast  age;"  hence,  the  Sugar  Maple 
should  be  planted  alternately  with  some 
more  rapidly  growing  species  that  can  be  cut 
away  when  the  maple  has  attained  a  suffi- 
cient size  to  answer  the  purposes  of  ornament 
and  shade.  Another  very  serious  objection 
to  this  tree  is,  the  temptation  recurring  every 
spring  to  tap  it  for  the  sweet  sap  it  then  con- 
tains—thus materially  injuring  the  tree  and 
retarding  its  growth.  It  is  a  principle  laid 
down  in  the  books  on  ornamental  and  land- 
scape gardening,  that  all  trees  having  useful 
qualities  should  be  avoided  in|maldng  selec- 
tions for  these  purposes ;  thus  removing  all 
temptation  to  destroy  the  ornamental  by 
converting  them  into  the  useful.  Though 
da*  aap  of  all  the  maple  family  contains  sugar, 
that  is  the  only  species  that  affords  it  in  such 
jfaadanoe  as  to  be  of  much  practical  value. 
The  Black  Maple,  (Acer  nigrum  Mich*,)  is 
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only  a  variety  of  the  Sugar  Maple;  not  having 
permanent  characters  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  species.  The  flowers  of  the  Sugar  Ma- 
ple appear  in  May;  and  the  seeds  are  ripe  in 
September.  Figure  10  represents  a  leaf  and 
the  ripe  fruit,  both  reduced  to  one  half  the 
natural  size. 

Awr  rttftrum,  of  Linnaeus,  the  Red 
Maple,  is  also  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription here.  It  prefers  low  damp  situa- 
tions along  the  margins  of  riven,  Asc.,  but 
flourishes  very  well  in  the  higher  lands. 
The  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  are  among  the 
earliest  to  appear  in  the  spring,  proceeding 
the  leaves  and  covering  the  tree  as  with  a 
beautiful  mantle.  The  young  shoots  are  also 
red,  contrasting  finely  with  the  green  leaves. 
Jt  is  therefore  one  of  our  most  ornamental 
trees,  and  is  often  transplanted  to  the  streets 
and  yards  of  our  towns  and  cities.  The  Bed 
Maple  is  a  moderate  sized  tree,  seldom  at* 
tainlng  the  height  of  the  sugar  tree ;  it  has  a 
rapid  growth ;  and  the  wood,  though  very 
valuable,  is  inferior  to  that  species.  The 
flowers  appear  in  April  or  May— sometimes 
even  in  March— and  the  fruit  ripens  in  Au- 
gust or  about  the  first  of  September,  figure 
11  represents  a  small  leaf,  and  the  fruit,  both 
of  the  full  size  of  nature. 

Kegundo  aceroides, .  of  Moench,  the  Box 
Elder.  This  tree  was  placed  by  Linnae- 
us under  the  genus  Acer,  but  later  botanists 
have  constructed  for  it  a  new  genus,  (Negun- 
do,)  on  account,  chiefly,  of  tb&  pinnate  leaves, 
sted  the  want  of  petals  in  the  lowers.  It  is 
quite  common  along  the  Mississippi  river  m 
this  state,  and  extends  eastward  m  for  as  the 
Rock  river  valley.  In  the  Atlantic  states 
it  does  not  reach  north  of  Pennsylvania ;:  but 
at  the  west  it  is  found  on  the  Saskatchewan 
river,  as  far  as  the  54th  degree  of  ne*1&  lati- 
tude. Here,  according  to  Sir  John  Bwfiard- 
son,  the  natives  make  a  very  dark  adored 
sugar  from  the  sap  of  this  true.  ThvBbx 
Bldefr  is  a  small  tree ;  the  foliage  and  young 
twigs'light  green.  The  growth  is  quite  rapid 
—fifteen,  or  twenty  years  being  sufficient  to 
bring  the  tree  to  maturity.  It  is  deemed 
quite  an  ornamental  anddesirable  tree  in  En- 
gland, where  it  was  introduced  from  this 
country  as  early  as  1618. 

like  the  red  maple,  this  tree  grows  most 
naturally  in  the  low  rich  grounds  along  the 
margins  of  rivers;  and  in  such  situations  it 
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might  perhaps  be  cultivated  with  profit,  on 
aeooant  of  its  rapid  and  vigorous  growth. 
Figure  12  ahowa  a  leaf  which  ia  compound, 
er  prixmate,  of  one-fourth  the  natural  ahse. 
Very  often,  and  especially  in  specimens  from 
tether  south,  there  ate  fire  leaflets,  instead 
of  three,  as  here  represented.  The  fruit  is 
shown  of  the  eiae  of  life.  The  flowers  appear 
in  April  or  May;  and  thefipit  ripena  early 
in  the  season. 

TheapeoieB  of  the  Maple  Family  lonnd  in 
ibe  north-west  but  not  yet  observed  in  this 
state^are  :—Ac*r  Ptnruyhonumr*,  Linn—the 
Striped  Maple,  so  called,  en  account  of  the 
dark  stripes  or  lines  on  the  bright  green 
bark  The  racemes  of  flowers  are  •drooping, 
end  loose.  In  other  respects,  this  small  and 
slender  tree  resembles  themonnsain  maple. 
It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  ef  Lake  Superior, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  detected  within  our 
state,  when  the  natural  productions  of  the 
interior  and  northern  counties  come  to  be 
examined*  This  tree  is  often  called  moose- 
wood— the  young  branches  being  eaten  On 
winter  especially,)  by  the  moose.  It  would 
make  a  most  beautiful  ornament  in  any  of 
our  yards  and  gardens. 


Acer  da&ycarpum%  Ehrhart,  the  Silver  Ma- 
ple, which  very  much  resembles  the  red  ma- 
ple in  habit  and  growth,  ia  found  in  Illinois, 
and  doubtless  extends  along  the  Mississippi 
into  Wisconsin,  where  it  may  be  confounded 
with  that  species.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  of  maple,  by  the  flowers 
being  on  short  pedicels,  appearing  before  the 
leaves,  the  small  number  of  stamens  (3  to  6) ; 
the  notches  of  the  leaves  are  rather  acute, 
deeply  out,  and  toothed;  the  leaves  downy 
beneath  when  young,  and  of  a  bright  silvery 
color ;  fruit  large,  divergent,  of  a  greenish 
color,  and  woody  in  its  young  state, 

The  six  species  noticed  above  are  all  that 
are  known  in  the  northern  United  States. 
There  are  five  other  species  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  one  in  Louisiana. 

While  on  this  subject  of  the  forest  trees, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  if  those  who  have  charge  Of  public 
grounds  or  (Hsquares"in  our  villages,  and  es- 
pecially if  the  "corporations'*  of  our  several 
colleges  would  secure  upon  their  grounds  at 
least  one  good  specimen  of  each  tree  and 
shrub  that  grows  naturally  in  Wisoonsfa. 
Even  the  rows  of  trees  along  the  streets  of 
our  towns  and  cities  might  be  made  to  rep- 
resent the  ancient  forest,  now  rapidly  being 
defaoed  and  swept  away  by  theall-devouTing 
axe.  What  lasting  beauty  and  variety  would 
thus  be  secured  for  those  grounds  and  streets! 
A  public  square  filled  mostly  with  trees  of 
any  single  species,  is  a  beautiful  object;  but 
how  much  more  beautiful  and  interesting  it 
would  be  if  it  contained  fifty  different  trees, 
and  an  under-growth  of  an  hundred  hand- 
some and  ornamental  shrubs.  Such  places 
would  at  once  give  character  to  the  locality, 
and  attract  to  it  people  of  taste  and  refine* 
men!  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  the 
university  or  college  that  shall  first  surround 
itself  with  such  an  "Arboretum"  will  first 
secure  the  patronage  and  good  opinion  of  the 
people;  and  will  thus  outstrip  those  institu- 
tions that  show  a  lack  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment, by  omitting  to  plant  trees. 

<  •»•  »  — — ' 

Sommmc o  or  a  Shoat.— Mr.  Ebeneser  Pardee,  who 
Urea  about  four  miles  south  of  this  village,  kitted,  on  the 
Ant  of  January,  a  pi*  ntaed  fay  him,  thai  was  bora  on 
the  12th  ef  March  and  was  therefore  nine  months  and 
three  wests  old,  and  its  weight  was  found  to  be  8*2  M 
pounds.  Mr.  P.  is  one  of  the  oldest  armers  hereabout, 
but  has  not  become  too  old  to  fatten  peek  that  it  witt 
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For  thtt  Ftraur. 

TBBB  OULTUBB. 

Editors — Then  are  three  modes 
by  which  Trees  and  Forests  may  be  propaga- 
ted or  increased  in  this  region  of  country;  viz. 
—by  planting  the  seed— -by  sticking  the  cut- 
tings or  branches  into  the  earth— by  preserv- 
ing and  protecting  the  sprouts  and  young 
shoots  which  start  up,  indiginoosly  in  various 
places  where  the  fire  is  kept  off. 
.  By  the  first  mode  nearly  all  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  oan  be  propagated,  with  more 
or  less  rapidity.  By  the  second  mode  many 
kinds,  (particularly  soft  wood  on  moist 
lands)  of  trees  can  be  raised,  such  as  Cotton 
wood,  Poplar,  some  varieties  of  Elm,  the 
Willow,  and  others.  And  by  the  latter,  new 
forests  in  the  place  of  old  ones  out  away,' 
may  be  repeated  from  the  former  stumps. 

The  most  profitable  and  available  varieties 
of  trees  for  general  uses,  which  fanners  can 
grow,  undoubtedly  are  the  Yellow  Loewt, 
Butternut^  and  Black  Walnut,  and  in  the 
order  which  they  are  here  named* 

From  somewhat  extended  observation,  to- 
gether with  some  personal  experience,  it  is 
safe  to  make  the  following  statements  in  re- 
gard to  this  general  subject : 

Cultivating  Loou$t.—ln  early  spring,  at 
the  time  of  commencing  the  garden,  plow  and 
prepare  rich  ground  well,  as  it  should  be  for 
a  root  bed;  for  your  locust  nursery ;  put  the 
seed  into  boiling  hot  water,  and  let  it  soak 
for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  same 
water,  (though  not  re-heated,)  then  rub  the 
seed  in  plaster,  or  guano,  orold  slaked  lime, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  drying  it,  and  of 
causing  it  to  sprout  and  grow  more  rapidly 
in  the  start  Sow  it  about  as  thick  as  beet 
or  onion  seed,  in  drills  far  enough  apart  to 
ill  with  a  broad  hoe,  and  oover  them  from 
one  to  two  inohes  deep,  according  to  the 
tightness  of  the  soil.  If  well  tended,  some- 
thing like  corn  or  cabbage!  the  young  trees 
will  grow  from  two  to  four  feet  high  the  first 
year.  The  next  spring,  early,  prepare  your 
field,  of  any  desired  size,  by  deep  plowing 
and  suitable  manuring,  as  you  would  a  corn 
field  for  a  large  yield;  then  mark  it  out  in 
four  feet  squares  eaoh  way— and  at  each  cor- 
ner (like  corn  four  feet  apart)  carefully  trans- 
plant two  young  trees  from  your  locust  nurse- 
ry— and  tend  it  well  with  hoe  and  cultivator, 
keeping  down  weeds  and  other  obstructions. 


Planted  at  the  above  distances,  two  in  a 
place,  an  acre  will  contain  over  five  thousand 
trees — a  pretty  dense  little  forest;  and  by 
the  fifth  spring  from  the  nursery,  if  well 
tended  and  manured  each  summer,  the  trees 
will  attain  a  size  of  from  three  to  five  inches 
in  diameter.  This  acre  of  trees  will  cost,  al- 
lowing for  interest  on  land,  seeding  tilling, 
&c,  for  first  year,  not  above  about  $8,00, 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  four  years 
$5,00,  in  all  making  $28,00  as  the  expense  of 
cultivating  one  acre  of  locust  trees,  for  five 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  one  half 
of  them — one  from  each  hill — may  be  cut  out 
for  any  desired  use— worth  an  average  of  at 
least  eight  cents  each,  for  fencing  or  wood! — 
yielding  the  nice  little  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  still  leaving  an  equal  amount  of 
the  crop  on  the  ground,  to  be  increased  in 
growth  and  profit  still  more  rapidly  for  the 
succeeding  years,  having  more  room  and 
roots  to  start  with. 

And,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
pensity of  the  locust  to  throw  out  sprouts, 
when  the  sapling  is  cut  down,  the  ground 
may  l>e  kept  always  and  handsomely  seeded, 
or  stocked,  with  a  rapidly  growing  fprest; 
for  if  these  young  trees  be  cut  down  in  win- 
ter or  spring,  the  stumps  will  throw  out  sev- 
eral thrifty  sprouts,  two  of  which  may  be 
left  to  grow,  and  they  will  increase  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  original  stocks,  as 
they  already  have  considerable  roots  well 
grounded  to  sustain  them.  By  this  it  may 
be  seen  that  no  crop  which  the  former  can 
put  on  a  given  amount  of  ground,  for  con- 
tinuous growth  .will  yield  as  great  return  for 
the  labor  and  outlay  as  a  locust  grove,  if  it 
is  properly  tended ;  though  if  left  to  grow 
wild  and  unoared  for,  they  will  grow  up 
scrubby  and  unprofitable— useless.  Besides, 
on  field-lines  and  road-sides,  the  young  trees 
may  be  early  set  out  at  suitable  distances— 
say  six  or  seven  foot  apart— for  fence  posts 
when  present  fences  have  failed,  and  after 
five  or  six  years1  growth,  they  may  be  cut  off 
as  high  above  the)  ground  as  the  fenoe  should 
be— and  still  they  will  live,  grow  and 
strengthen,  while  the  part  cut  down  will 
make  handsome,  durable  rails  or  stakes. 

Another  item  which  has  not  often  been 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of 
locust  trees,  is  the  for*,  which  furnishes  one 
of  the  finest  and  strongest  texile  fibers  of  any 
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known  tree;  besides  being  valuable  for  cord- 
age, on  account  of  its  strength  and  pliability, 
it  id  a  beautiful  article  for  being  made  into 
fine  and  printing  paper.  Let  the  tree  be  eat 
in  the  spring,  when  the  bark  will  strip  off; 
(whioh  is  also  a  benefit  to  the  timber,)  and  it 
will  make  very  olose  and  strong  ropes,  as  I 
have  seen;  and  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
ingenious  mechanics  to  oontrive  cheap  and 
handy  machinery  for  its  manufacture  into 
different  fabrics,  as  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  in  a  very  short  time  a  field  of  the  locust 
will  be  as  generally  cultivated  on  all  the 
prairie  farms  as  is  the  com  field,  A  few 
pounds  of  locust  seed  properly  planted  and 
tended,  will  prove  a  little  mine  of  wealth  and 
beauty  to  every  prairie  farmer  who  will  be 
rational  enough  to  oultivate  it— besides  se- 
curing the  blessing  and  gratitude  of  his  pro- 
geny. Locust  is  a  hard,  tight,  durable  timber. 
Young  Butternut  and  Blackwalnut  trees 
are  also  rapid  growers,  though  somewhat  less 
so  than  the  locust;  and  they  also  have  con- 
siderable propensity  to  sprout  and  continue 
their  growth,  when  cut  in  the  spring ;  and, 
as  is  generally  known,  the  timber  is  durable, 
and  valuable  for  fencing  and  many  other  pur- 
poses—and may  be  grown  with  little  more 
expense  than  the  locust— in  fact,  the  only 
additional  cost  being  for  the  first  seeding  of 
the  ground.  For  these  as  well  as  other  trees, 
the  best  mode  of  enriching  the  ground,  to 
keep  up  thrifty  growth,  is  to  mix  a  large 
amount  of  swamp  or  "Slue"  muck  with 
a  little  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure  and 
leached  ashes  or  old  lime— throwing  a 
few  shovels  fall  every  fall  about  each  hill 
— to  an  extent  not  exeee4ing  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  thrifty  yield  of  corn  or  wheat 
The  best  time  and  mode  of  planting  those 
nats,  in  the  nursery,  is  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  putting  them  about  an  inch  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  may 
freeze,  and  be  cracked,  so  that  the  little 
sprout  may  spring  out ;  but  a  serious  objec- 
tion to  this  is,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  found 
and  destroyed  by  mice,  moles,  or  other  ver- 
min ;  to  prevent  this,  I  have  known  them  to 
be  planted  or  stuck  into  the  soft  ground  du- 
ring a  slight  thaw  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring,  when  there  will  yet  be  some  freezing 
weather,  enough  to  oraok  them  and  bring 
forth  the  young  tree ;  and  it  is  well  to  cover 
them  lightly  with  old  forest  leaves  or  straw, 


daring  this  first  season  of  their  sprouting  in 
the  nursery.  They  may  be  planted  two  or 
three  inches  apart,  in  drills  wide  apart 
enough  to  work  with  a  broad  hoe ;  and  un- 
der this  treatment,  I  have  known  the  young 
trees  to  grow  to  a  hight  of  two  to  three 
feet,  and  the  thickness  of  a  whip-stock,  du- 
ring the  first  year— and  may  remain  another 
year  in  the  nursery.  After  this  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  the  field,  in  a  similar  mode 
to  that  suggested  for  the  locust,  where  they 
will  grow  nearly  as  fast  if  well  dressed  out 

And  where  a  forest  has  been  cut  down,  in 
the  winter  or  spring,  it  is  known  that  the 
stumps  throw  out  numerous  thrifty  sprouts, 
two  or  three  of  which  at  each  stump  may  be 
nicely  trimmed  up  and  left  to  grow,  and  if 
all  other  bushes  and  briars  are  out  away, 
and  the  fires  kept  out,  they  will  increase  in 
size  very  rapidly,  as  they  already  have  plenty 
of  air  and  large  well  grounded  roots  to 
nourish  and  sustain  them.  Several  such 
groves  in  Illinois  are  known  to  the  writer 
where  the  young  shoots  have  grown  to  the 
size  of  a  large  walking  cane  during  the  first 
season,  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years, 
have  attained  the  size  of  three  to  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high 
—in  fact,  a  size  large  enough  to  be  useful  for 
many  purposes.  But  if  the  saplings  are 
cut  down  at  a  later  period  in  the  season  than 
the  forepart  of  June,  they  are  not  likely  to 
throw  out  any  new  sprouts,  but  soon  die. 

In  this  manner  very  beautiful  and  useful 
groves  of  several  kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  elm, 
Mb,  and  other  varieties  of  trees,  can  be  prop- 
agated with  no  preparation  ef  the  soil,  more 
than  a  little  time  spent  in  keeping  away  ob- 
structions and  plants  which  would  exhaust 
the  soil ;  while  cattle  must  be  kept  out  and 
not  allowed  to  pasture  among  them,  for  sev- 
eral years  while  the  young  trees  are  small 
and  tender. 

Then,  no  doubt  most  of  us  have  observed 
in  vary  many  localities  throughout  the  prai- 
rie district,  where  the  fires  hare  been  kept 
out  for  several  years,  and  the  ground  m> 
broken  by  the  plow,  that  several  varieties  of 
young  oak  and  hickory  trees  have  made  their 
appearance,  starting  forth  with  a  thrifty 
growth,  and  frequently  accompanied  with 
occasional  elm,  white-ash,  basswood,  thorn 
and  crab-apple  trees.  This  is  found  to  be 
the  fact  in  moat  portions  of  the  prairie  re- 
--  ,    jnt  ladle*, 
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gfons— aswe  have  all  noticed,  to* greater  or 
less  extent;  so  that  it  really  is  not  a  very  la- 
borious or  difficult  task  to  supply  the  tim- 
berless  sections  with  all  needful  groves  and 
wood,  for  fuel  and  fencing;  it  4a  only  a  mat- 
ter of  moderate  care  and  time— if  we  will 
but  exercise  a  little  reasonable  patience  and 
exertion— which  the  benefits  in  quick  coming 
yean  will  richly  compensate  for—in  both 
profit  and  pleasure. 

It  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  miserable 
bane  to  the  wise  improvement  and  fullest 
prosperity  of  this  bountiful  country  in  past 
time  has  been  the  eager  and  avaricious  pas- 
sion for  sudden  and  unearned  wealth— which 
in  its  haste  for  present  and  gloated  acquisi- 
tion, has  overlooked  or  disregarded  many  of 
the  richer  comforts,  and  the  permanent  en- 
joyments and  advantages  of  the  operators; 
a  spirit  has  woefully  prevailed  much  akin  to 
that  which  actuated  former  silly  ones  to  "kill 
the  goose  which  layed  the  golden  egg,"  that 
they  might  gloat  on  instant  treasure— or  the 
Vandals,  who  were  traveling  through  anew 
country  where  they  found  various  rich  fruit 
trees,  and  in  order  to  monopolise  the  whole 
of  the  rich  product  at  once,  out  down  the 
trees  and  laid  them  waste,  thereby  cutting 
off  all  future  supply. 

Now,  neither  of  these  acts  savor  any  worse 
of  destruction  and  folly  and  lack  of  common 
prudence,  than  is  displayed  by  those  who 
waste  the  timber  where  it  is  sparse  in  growth 
while  they  also  neglect  to  provide  for  the 
growth  of  a  new  supply;  a  judgment  in 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  all  judicious  per* 
sons  who  look  about  this  country  will  acqui- 
esce. The  present  high  prices  of  wood,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  supply,  the  many 
and  increasing  devouring  demands,  together 
wiih  the  prmtrU  inadequate  efforts  to  in- 
crease a  corresponding  supply  of  timber  and 
wood,  has  become  a  subject  of  grave  and 
alarming  moment,  which  calls  loudly  for  the 
earnest  thought  and  action  of  all  the  weU 
wishers  of  our  oountry ;  and  we  may  safely 
say,  no  one  subject  is  more  worthy  than  this 
of  the  attention  and  encouragement  of  out 
Agricultural  Societies  and  it  should  com- 
mand the  highest  premium  among  their 
prises  offered  for  the  best  crops.  Let  us 
earnestly  hope  and  confidently  believe  that 
a  wiser  policy  will  aoen  be  practiced,  and  a 
beUL__ofresuJts  speedily  exist.  D.S.O. 


▲  suggestion  about  ooiiOB. 

Having  got  safely  through  the  tribulations 
which  attend  the  building  of  a  dwelling,  what 
perplexing  doubt  and  hesitation  proceeds  the) 
choice  of  an  appropriate  color  for  the  samei 
What  consultations  are  now  held  with  the 
lactyes  of  the  household !— how  those  friends 
of  the  family,  supposed  to  have  a  correct 
taste  in  such  a  matter,  are  bored  for  their 
opinions  1  With  what  anxious  and  bewilder- 
ing uncertainty  are  the  stranger  oombina- 
tions  presented  by  the  painter  regarded— and 
what  inevitable  disappointment  waits  upon 
the  result!  The  selection  of  just  the  right 
color  for  a  dwelling  house,  is  indeed  a  matter 
of  no  small  consequence,  and  he  is  to  be  re- 
garded a  fortunate  man,  who  obtains  one 
that  suits  his  entire  approbation.  For  a 
site  among  the  trees  in  the  country,  we  con- 
fess to  a  weakness  for  "white  with  green 
blinds."  We  are  wrong  here,  doubtless,  for 
"the  books"  all  condemn  white  as  "unhar- 
monions,"and  all  that  Although  we  regard 
it  with  a  certain  bashful  favor,  we  do  not 
esteem  it  as  the  &€rfeolor,and  should  rather 
choose  one  that  would  harmonize  better  with 
surrounding  objects,  of  all  colors.  For  this 
purpose,  commend  us  to  the  Autumn  and 
Winter  tints  on  the  leaves  of  the  White  Oak. 

Milwattkm,  Jan.  15,  'M  0.  €K 

—         ■        +»♦» »     '■  -- 

1KB  WTAJTOOTTB  OOBV. 

Some  time  ago  we  penned  a  brief  caution 
in  regard  to  this  large  new  humbug ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  something  more  ought  to 
be  said  on  the  subject. 

"The  Wyandotte,"  or  South -Western 
Squaw  Corn,  is  one  of  those  varieties  of  ss/t 
white  corn  in  much  favor  with  the  Indiana 
for  home  consumption,  as  it  is  easily  made 
ready  for  use  without  the  aid  of  a  milL  In- 
deed, it  is  mere  than  probable  that  it  can  not 
be  kept  long,  if  reduced  to  meal;  and  it  Is 
equally  certain  that  it  will  net  do  for  ahip- 

Qw  anuform,  being  almost,  if  not  quite, 
tuts  of  the  oil  so  necessary  to  its  pre- 
servation in  bulk.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  as  for  south  as  Morgan  county, 
in  this  State,  the  variety  will  ripen 


ably,  well,  though  probably  not  much  if  anv, 
north  of  there.  But  whin  ripmui,  it  is  fit 
only  for  distilling,  or  for  starch ;  it  can  not  be 
kept  in  bulk,  and  is  too  tasteless  for  bread; 
though  for  making  whiskey  it  may  prove 
valuable,  and  yet  we  doubt  even  that,  and 
warn  our  readers  against  planting  it,  except 
as  an  experiment.  [Prairie  Farmer. 
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Fortt*  Farmer. 
DOMB8TI0  VBaBTABLBS  SJffD  THBIR  OHiaHT. 

The  history  of  many  of  ouroultivated  veg- 
flUUsi  to  fraught  with  peculiarities  which 
may  not  he  wholly  uninteresting  to  oar  agri- 
cultural friends,  and  we  have  attempt  to 
pretest  them  here  with  a  lew  Jaete  concern- 
ing the  more  domestic  class,  and  snoh  as 
from  their  use  may  be  styled  culinary  plants. 

Among  garden  vegetables,  the  CMagt  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  mnoh  cultivated;  but, 
like  lettuce,  its  real  value  as  food  is  much 
less  than  the  general  estimate.  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  method  of  preparing 
it  for  the  table.  All  its  nutriment  may  be 
boiled  away,  or  it  may  be  eaten  in  its  crude 
state,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  vinegar,  etc., 
and  its  nutrition  is  then  as  little  known.  It 
should  be  boiled  insoft  water  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly cooked— net  distilled— and  then  with 
condiments  it  may  be  presented  to  the  palate. 
Cabbage  may  be  found  growing  wild  on  the 
cltib  in  various  parts  of  the  south  ooast  of 
England,  a  very  small  plant  of  scanty  leaves, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  mr*le**rt.  Ne 
one  would  suspect  that  it  was  the  parent  of 
the  numerous  tribe  now  known  as  cabbages; 
for,  while  the  original  plant  does  not  weigh 
an  ounce,  its  progeny  sometimes  grow  to  the 
weight  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds, 
Sta-eolewert  is  salt  in  its  flavor,  and  not  very 
tender,  while  the  productions  from  it,  by  the 
cultivation  of  many  centuries,  are  sweet,  ten- 
der and  wholesome.  It  was  well  known  to 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  was  with  them  a 
choice  article  of  food,  long  before  the  present 
am.  Cultivation  has  run  it  into  many  vari- 
eties, and  each  of  these  can  be  materially 
changed  by  the  new  soil  of  the  west.  Few 
plants  partake  more  of  the  atmosphere  they 
breathe.  The  GauUflm&r  and  Broccoli  are 
of  the  cabbage  tribe,  butrequire  a  richer  soil 
and  greater  care  than  the  common  cabbage. 

Lettuce  is  also  a  plant  which  has  been  pro- 
duced from  an  inferior  weed.  As  a  weed,  it 
is  strongly  scented  and  so  bitter  as  to  be  en- 
tirely uneatable.  Even  the  cultivated  lettuoe, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  if  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  soon  becomes  strongly 
bitter.  It  possesses  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  properties  of  opium,  and  is  said  to  induce 
sleep  and  soothe  the  nerves  without  the  evil 
effects  of  that  filthy  drug.  Lettuce  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  isles  of  the  Grecian  Arohipelago. 


The  Tomato,  new  so  much  used  and  so 
highly  prised  tar  soups  and  sauces,  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  where  it  was  found  and 
named  by  the  Portuguese  colonists.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  a 
rarity,  and  souse  was  made  of  it  whatsoever. 
It  was  called  love-apple,  from  its  peculiar 
beauty  of  appearance ;  but  considered  disa- 
greeable in  flavor,  and  very  unwholesome. 
Sinoe  its  use  has  become  known,  it  is  very 
generally  esteemed.  It  contains  a  very 
agreeable  acid,  and  some  of  the  qualities  of 
calomel.  As  a  plant;  it  is  easily  affected  by 
cold  weather  and  frost,  but  its  vines  grow 
rankly  in  rich  soil,  and,  where  they  do  not 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  there  are  but  few  plants  of 
its  size  that  yield  more  abundantly. 

The  Egg-plant  is  allied  to  the  tomato,  and 
is  similarly  used.  It  possesses  less  flavor, 
but  the  fruit  grows  to  a  much  greater  sise. 
Great  care  is  required  for  its  cultivation  in 
this  climate;  but  we  have  seen  some  rare 
specimens  produced  in  this  section,  during 
the  past  season. 

Of  the  Beet  root  there  are  now  many  vari- 
eties. It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
is  found  growing  wild  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  cooked  and  eaten 
in  a  multitude  of  ways,  and  possesses  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  saccharine  matter.  In 
France,  sugar  is  manufactured  from  some  of 
its  peculiarly  sweet  varieties.  Some  kinds 
of  the  beet  plant  do  not  form  an  eatable  root, 
but  are  cultivated  for  their  tender  leaves, 
which  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  pottage.  Beets 
have  been  raised  on  our  prairies  to  the  weight 
of  twenty-two  pounds. 

Turnip*  grow  wild  in  England  and  Hano- 
ver, but  they  are  there,  in  their  primitive 
state,  small,  worthless,  and  almost  rootless 
weeds,  contrasting  wonderfully  with  their 
kindred  in  the  fields  of  culture.  This  root  is 
also  raised  to  the  weight  of  several  pounds, 
and  is  much  employed  as  food  for  nriloh  oows, 
by  the  dairymen  whose  profit  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  quality,  as  in  the  quantity  of  milk  it  is 
known  to  produce. 

The  Carrot  was  probably  brought  first 
from  Spain,  where,  as  in  England  for  a  long 
time,  ladies  used  its  beautiful  green  leaves 
for  head-dresses,  while  its  use  for  food  re- 
mained unknown.  We  admire  the  simplici- 
ty and  natural  taste  of  these  ancient  ladies, 
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and  wish  most  heartily  that  they  had  handed 
down  to  modern  belles  and  dames  a  little  of 
their  rural  pride,  to  contrast  with  ungainly 
ribbons,  laces,  and  brocades;  bnt  since  their 
day  another  use  has  been  found  for  this  life- 
giving  root,  and  pride  is  no  longer  a  rustic 
pet,  bnt  a  dictatorial  Nero.  This  root  is 
probably  capable  of  yielding  more  to  a  given 
quantity  of  land  than  any  other  now  culti- 
vated. As  a  food  for  cattle,  it  .has  no  supe- 
rior.   There  are  several  varieties. 

Cultivation  has  not  done  as  much  for  the 
Patrtnip  as  for  the  carrot,  but  they  both  de- 
light in  the  rich  soil  of  this  region.  Parsnips 
are  found  to  partake  much  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown — having  a  more  rank  taste 
as  the  soil  is  richer — and  they  sometimes 
possess  all  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  po- 
tato. They  will  sometimes  grow  to  the 
dimensions  of  four  feet  in  length  and  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Potato  when  first  found,  in  the  state 
of  Virginia,  was  much  inferior  to  the  un- 
cultivated Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  was  cul- 
tivated many  years,  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
this  country,  before  its  alimentary  value  was 
acknowledged.  It  was  first  taken  to  Ireland 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Cultivation  has  pro- 
duced and  is  still  producing  counties*  varie- 
ties of  this  root,  which  now  ranks  next  in 
importance  to  corn  as  vegetable  food.  When 
first  found,  it  was  small  in  size  and  of  no 
agreeable  taste,  but  cultivation  has  so  en- 
hanced its  value  that  in  some  countries  it 
supercedes  wheaten  bread,  and  becomes  itself 
the  "Btaff  of  life.9'  The  native  place  of  the 
potato  was  for  a  long  time  in  dispute ;  but  it 
has  lately  been  found  growing  wild  in  the 
South  American  States,  Chili  and  Peru.  Po- 
tatoes have  been  raised  on  our  prairies  in 
such  perfection  as  that  a  single  root  would 
weigh  from  five  to  nine  pounds.  The  potato 
possesses  about  seventeen  parts  (m  every 
hundred  parts)  of  pure  starch. 

The  Artichoke  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  also  of  both  North  and  South 
America— being  found  growing  wild  in  Pal- 
estine, Greece,  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  maritime  plant,  and  grows  best  among 
sea  weeds,  or  in  very  moist  soil.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  artichoke,  some  of 
which  very  nearly  resemble  the  sunflower. 

The  Radish  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  was  first  cultivated  by  the  Chinese.    It 


contains  a  very  little  stimulant,  but  no  par- 
ticular nutriment,  as  it  is  mostly  composed 
of  water,  woody  fibre  and  acrid  matter.  Its 
varieties  differ  in  shape  and  color,  but  are 
much  the  same  in  substance.  Its  growth  is 
very  rapid  in  warm  and  moist  soils. 

The  Onion  is  a  very  ancient  plant,  ithaving 
been  known  to  the  Egyptians  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  ara.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  worshipped  it  as  one  of  their  gods. 
Its  flavor  varies  with  the  climate  and  soil 
—becoming  milder  as  the  soil  is  rich  or  the 
climate  warm.  It  contains  much  nutritive 
mucilage,  and  is  very  useful  for  its  soothing 
and  healing  properties.  When  analyzed,  it 
is  found  to  contain  water,sulphur,  phosphoric 
and  acetic  acids,  some  vegeto-animal  matter, 
and  a  little  manna.  When  its  acrimony  has 
been  extracted  by  vinegar,  it  possesses  a  very 
agreeable,  sweet,  and  delicate  flavor.  The 
onion  grows  in  many  different  forms— some* 
times  multiplying  by  numerous  bulbs  beneath 
one  blade,  like  the  potato,  and  again  forming 
bulbs,  with  the  -same  essential  appearance 
and  properties,  at  the  top  of  the  blade.  By 
planting  it  in  soil  perfectly  adapted  to  its 
proper  culture,  the  onion  may  be  changed 
from  a  mere  condiment  to  a  nutritious  food. 
But  it  is  now  considered  a  vulgar  plant  by 
many  of  "the  elite,"  whose  affectation  might 
use  it  for  the  production  of  tears,  but  that  its 

breath  <li8  $o  offensive."  A.  J.  M. 

. —  «»>■»»■ 

Grain  Obop  in  Illinois. — The  Chicago 
Press  says :  Upon  the  subject  of  top  crep  of 
1865,  we  are  in  possession  of  direct  informa- 
tion from  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men 
of  the  state,  and  from  nearly  every  county 
in  it,  on  which  we  venture  the  following  es- 
timate: 

Indian  Cern,  bushels,  -  -  -  180,000,000 
Wheat,  "       -    -    -    -  20,000,000 

Oats,  Barley  and  Rye,    -    -    -    50,000,000 

Total,    -----    860,000,000 
The  estimate  is  believed  to  be  under,  rather 
than  over,  the  actual  result. 
Doubtful!  we  think.         (Eds.  Farmer. 

Education  is  not  a  matter  of  a  day,  or  a 
week,  or  a  year — but  of  a  whole  life.  Com- 
menced in  the  cradle  it  only  ends  in  the 
grave— nor  even  then — for  the  soul  of  man 
must  continue,  throughout  the  endless  ages 
of  eternity,  to  drink  deeper,  and  still  deeper, 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  to  won- 
der and  admire  still  more,  as  it  beholds  the 
wisdom  of  its  Divine  Architect. 
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%  J?or  the  Farmar. 

OBpLOOY-rAPPLfflDTO  AaBIGULTOHB.     • 

Messrs.  Editoes — Unfortunately  for  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  the  public 
thus  far  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  its  soils.  Ne  effort, 
eren  has  been  made  to  procure  their  analy- 
sis. The  act  providing  for  a  Geological  Sur- 
vey, may  have  contemplated  something  of 
the  kind,  but  the  means  to  accomplish  it 
were  carefully  withheld.  The  State  Geolo- 
gist J»  required  to  traverse  all  parts  of  Wis- 
consin, to  examine  its  sevecal  deposits  of 
rook,  minerals,  6c,  and  collect  specimens  of 
.each,  and  to  make  a  report  shewing  the  or- 
der and  position  of  the  same, ,  He  is  also  to 
employ  a  practical  chemist  to  accompany 
him,  and  make  the  necessary  analysis  of  the 
several  materials  found.  For  this  purpose  a 
total  of  $2,500  per  annum  is  provided. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  Geologist  has 
to  travel  continually  for  months  together,  to 
hire  his  own  conveyance,  to  employ  assist- 
ants, to  traverse  woods  and  marshes,  to  sleep 
under  a  tree,  or  m  the  open  prairie,  as  night 
may  overtake  him,  and  to  incur  all  expense 
from  this  meagre  sum,  it  will  be  seen  how 
slim  the  chance  is  for  any  adequate  investi- 
gation of  the  agricultural  capacities  of  our 
soils,  by  chemical  process.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  practical  chemist,  adequately  remunera- 
ted by  the  State,  centrally  located,  to  whom 
farmers  may  transmit  samples  of  soils  for 
analysis,  free  of  charge.  By  this  means,  and 
this  alone,  will  the  public  become  lamiliar 
with  this  subject.  The  recent  appointments 
in  the  University  lead  to  the  hope  that  some 
thing  of  the  kind  will  be  undertaken.  A 
small  annual  appropriation  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense, would  undoubtedly  secure  this  im- 
mense aid  to  our  agricultural  classes. 

Analysis  has  been  made  of  a  few  of  our 
rock  formations.  They  throw  but  little 
light  however,  upon  the  absolute  qualities  of 
the  soil,  and  are  applicable  only  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  composition  of  the  Lead  bear- 
ing or  "  Upper  Kagnesian  "  Rock.  Also  the 
"  Lower  Magnesian,"  which  is  our  most  ex- 
tensive surface  rock  in  this  section. 

MAD  BRAKING  OB  UPPEB  MAGNK8IAN  BOOK. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 47.95 

Do.        Magnesia 48.00 

OrideoHron MO 

Sitae S.T0 

Walar SvOO 

Carbonate  of  Soda TO 

Low.. 64 

160.00 


fhe  Composition  ef  the  Lower  Deposits 
differs  from  this  but  slightly,  as  an  inspect- 
ion of  the  following  will  show : 

Garbonata  of  Lhno 04.00 

Da         Magnesia 44.00 

sitae 777: i.8e 

Alumina,  with  trace  of  Iron 1.60 

Loes 4 &80 

100.00 

Our  "Blue  limestone"  is  doubtless  a% 
very  pure  carbonate,  as  it  is  composed  main- 
ly of  fossil  shells.  Our  Upper  Sandstone  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron ;  our  Lower 
Sandstone  is  nearly  a  pure  Silex.  An  in- 
spection of  the  scientific  reports  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  primary  formation  about  Lake 
Superior,  especially  that  class  having  an  Al- 
kaline base,  all  represented  here  by  the  drift, 
does  not  give  ground  for  belief  that  our  soils 
contain  a  sufficiency  of  soda,  potash,  &c.,  for 
a  permanent  supply  of  those  fertilizers. 
They  seem  to  settle  the  question,  that  there 
is  a  positive  deficiency. .  Let  any  one  com- 
pare an  analysis  of  the  wood  of  any  variety 
of  fruit  tree,  or  of  the  stalks  of  our  grain 
crops,  with  the  results  above  given,  or  any 
analysis  of  soil  even,  if  such  have  been  made, 
and  the  capacities  of  the  soil  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  It  by  their  growth,  will  be 
particularly  striking.  Wood  ashes  it  is  ap- 
parent, are  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  manures  for  future 
crops,  as  also  soda,  in  one  form  or  another, 
and  the  phosphates.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare the  growth  of  a  fruit  tree  or  a  row  of 
corn,  to  which  ashes  have  been  applied,  with 
that  of  others  to  which  they  have  not  been, 
and  the  result  will  surprise  them  beyond  a 
perad  venture. 

Upon  all  the  chemical  qualities  of  Wiscon- 
sin soils,  we  need  light— the  light  of  scien- 
tific investigation.  Are  we  to  have  it,  or 
will  our  rulers,  as  usual,  let  the  agricultural 
interest  grope  on,  while  beggarly  politicians 
absorb  the  whole  public  revenues,  to  their 
exclusion  from  all  direct  and  immediate 
benefits  therein?  On  no  subject  have  the 
farmers  in  our  state  legislature  been  so  re- 
miss in  duty— so  small  in  conception  as  fh 
what  related  to,  and  would  benefit  them- 
selves. 

I  am  aware  that  this  article  is  a  ramble 
from  the  original  purpose,  but  haste  must 
excuse  much,  and  the  subject  is  larger  than 
the  room  allotted  to  it.         Tours, 

H.  A.  t. 
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AiGMUUUIjTUUL  I00ZBTJB8. 

Gentlemen  Farmers  of  Wisoonste,  and  In- 
dustrious Lady  Housewives,  are  yon  all  plan- 
ning to  get  np  something  nice,  for  exhibition 
at  the  State  and  County  Fairs  next  fa)!;  or 
do  yon  purpose  to  go  simply  to  see,  and  crit- 
icise what  others  show— -perhaps  to  find 
fault  with,  and  sneer  at  it  -net  yet  taring 
realized  perhaps,  that  it  is  always  a  great 
deal  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  do  better. 
To  all  such,  and  to  all  others,  we  would  say, 
not  even  excepting  that  olass  (a  few  of  whom 
may  be  found  in  every  community,  who  are 
so  good  that  they  are  good  for  nothing) 
Lay  aside  your  prejudices,  whims,  laziness, 
pride,  conceit,  or  what  not,  and  conclude  to 
do  something  for  yonr  county  and  state,  that 
is  not  purely  and  individually  selfish.  Make 
sure  at  least  of  one  tear  of  regret  at  your 
funeral,  because  a  good  and  useful  man  or 
woman  has  passed  away.  The  Programme 
and  Premium  List  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  next  nil's  fair  will  soon  be 
spread  before  you.  It  will  be  attractive  and 
ample,  and  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  add 
we  mean  to  have  it  so,  it  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  eventuate  in  a  much  finer  display 
and  larger  attendance  than  has  ever  yet  been 
seen  together  on  any  occasion  on  Wisconsin 
soil.  We  wish  to  settle  the  point,  whether 
Illinois  with  less  than  twice  our  population 
is  able  to  rally  Gre  times  as  many  at  her 
fairs  as  Wisconsin.  If  so,  then  we  wish  to 
find  out  the  cause,  and  if  practicable  remove 
it  We  repeat,  Farmers,  be  making  up  your 
plans  for  the  fair,  and  concluding  what  you 
will  exhibit  We  will  probably  publish  the 
premium  list,  and  place  of  holding  the  fair 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Fabmxb.  Mean- 
time we  would  advise  all  expecting  to  want 
tickets  at  the  fair,  to  read  the  advertisements 
of  the  society,  on  the  last  page  of  the  cover, 
and  send  in  their  orders  early  for  member- 
ship before  the  seeds  and  volumes  of  trans- 
actions are  all  bespoke. 

* 

Colored  Daouxbbsotypbs. — It  is  stated 
in  the  Saugerties  (N.  Y.)  Telegraph  that  the 
Rev.  L.  L.  Hill,  of  that  place,  has  at  length 
perfected  his  discovery  for  fixing  the  colors  of 
the  daguerreotype,  and  that  he  has  been 
offered  $80,000  for  his  right  in  it.  He  val- 
ues it,  however,  at  ten  times  that  amount, 
and  not  too  highly,  if  he  has  actually  suc- 
cedeed  in  so  great  an  achievement  of  science. 


TbrfttlteniftK 

LOOUiT. 

Messrs.  Editors— Your  article  m  the 
January  Firmer  on  "Timber  Growing" 
needs*  caution,  or  disappointment  may  en-- 
sue.  It  is  true  the  locust  in  variety  is  at 
home  in  the  west  and  will  grow  well  with 
ordinary  culture.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
A< black  locust"  which  is  most  common  here, 
is  of  but  little  value  as  timber;  lasting  in 
exposed  situations  but  a  few  years,  while  the 
yellow  will  endure  a  long  time.  For  rails, 
fence  posts,  mill  works,  building  timber, 
rail-road  ties,  and  indeed  any  purpose  re- 
quiring strength  and  durability— the  yellow 
locust  is  vastly  superior.  Procure  only  the 
seed  or  plants  of  the  yellow  variety.  The 
seeds  are  enveloped  in  a  hard  shell,  and  to 
induce  prompt  germination  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  with  scalding  water— soak  over  night, 
and  sow  in  drills  covering  about  half-inch 
deep,  at  one  or  two  years  old,  transplant  in 
dry  light  soil,  4ft  6in.  or  8ft.  apart  each 
way.  Cultivate  for  a  few  years,  when  you 
will  have  a  grove  of  great  beauty  and  value. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  our  eastern 
ship  building  towns,  for  yellow  locust  timber 
— at  60  cents  per  cubic  foot— the  usual  price 
there  I  apprehend  will  afford  a  greater  net 
profit  than  any  other  purpose  to  which  land 
can  be  used.  A.  G.  Hanfobd, 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

QPAMTTOTA1CBBJOAHWOOL.  .f 

The  statement  has  been  propagated  far 
and  wide  that  American  wool  is  unfit  to  give 
that  beautiful  finish  required  for  breaddfbth 
of  the  best  quality.  It  has  been  stated  that 
our  wools  were  longer  in  the  staple  than  the 
foreign  kinds,  and  were  excellent  for  making 
strong  warps,  but  did  not  possess  the  neces- 
sary felting  property  requisite  for  fine  cloth, 
and  for  this  reason  a  little  foreign  wool  was 
necessary.  H.  O.  Merriam,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Country  Gentleman,  scatters  all 
such  assertions  to  the  winds,  and  proves  con- 
clusively that  American  wool  surpasses  all 
foreign  wools  for  its  felting  properties,  and 
for  making  beautiful  broadoloth— lighfc  or 
heavy.  He  states  that  American  grown 
wool  and  fine  wool  from  Saxony  have  been 
tested,  and  the  palm  awarded  to  the  former. 
The  finest  Saxony  wool  obtained  from  Hun- 
gary contained  only  2,400  Serrations  to  the 
inch,  while  wool  obtained  from  samples  of 
American  flocks  contained  2,552  serrations  to 
the  inch.  [Scientific  American. 
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ACJJUUULTUUAL  OLUBS. 
We  would  commend  the  following  article  to 
the  attention  of  every  community  that  would 
b*  ported  up  uid  programing  with  the  speed 
of  the  times.  How  can  the  people  of  a  rural 
neighborhood  spend  one  evening  a  week  to 
well,  during  the  winter  season,  as  by  meet- 
ing thus  together,  and  comparing  ideas  on 
the  numerous  and  all  important  subjects 
which  relate  to  their  vocation?  Such  meet- 
ingb,  conducted  in  a  proper  spirit,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  value,  as  well  as  highly 
interesting,  to  all  who  take  a  part  in  them; 
and,  eventually,  of  important  service  to  the 
public.  We  would  urgently  recommend 
every  neighborhood  to  follow  the  suggestions 
here  thrown  out  by  our  friend  Dow  who,  by 
the  way,  is  a  practical  man  and  a  good  far- 
mer—and let  those  who  have  agricultural 
books,  and  papers,  take  them  along  for  text 
books  and  references-.  Let  this  course  be 
pursued  for  the  next  five  years,  in  every 
neighborhood  of  the  west,  and  its  effect  will 
be  to  add  millions  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil;  and  greatly  to  the  light 
and  knowledge  of  the  people.  We  hope  our 
friends  will,  always  inquire  at  their  meetings 
whether  the  Fabhsb  is  extensively  taken  as 
as  it  should  be— and  if  not,  take  prompt  and 
effectual  steps  to  remedy  all  such  sins  of 
omission,  as  we  mean  to  make,  and  keep  it, 
the  best  agricultural  paper  in  the  west,  and 
Always  worth  at  least  ten  times  as  much  to 
avery  subscriber  as  it  costs  him.— Em. 

mnow  Aowoin/nraAt  cum. 
:ijf*S8BB.  Editors— Such  is  the  title  of  a 
small  band  ofbrother-farmers  who,  believing 
in  improvement  and  progression  in  agricul- 
•nral  pursuits,  and  hoping  to  be  benefitted 
tthereby,  met  at  the  school-house,  in  district 
No.  2,  Palmyra  and  Eagle,  Jan.  3d,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  themselves  into  a  far- 
mer's club,  the  object  of  whioh  was  the  ex- 
change of  opinions,  -and  finally,  advancement 
in  agricultural  knowledge.  The  fim  organ- 
iced  themselves  into  a  club,  by  electing  the 
proper  officers,  &e*  A  committee  was  apt 
pointed  to  draft  a  few  rules  by  whioh  this 
Aoeiety  might  be  governed,  and  necessary  ar- 
Tangemente  made  for  weekly  evening  meet- 
ings. The  next  business  was  the  selection  of. 
a  subject  for  the  next  exening's  considera- 
tion.   It  was  also  determined  that  the  presi- 


dent of  each  succeeding  meeting  should  de- 
liver an  essay  upon  the  subject  named  for 
that  evening's  topic  of  conversation — thereby 
throwing  out  any  suggestions  which  might 
be  made  subjects  of  a  general  exchange  of 
opinion.  Our  first  one  being  agreed  upon, 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  one  week 
from  that  time.  The  next  meeting#was  well 
attended  considering  circumstances.  The 
subject  was,  'The  most  expedient  and  eco- 
nomical method  of  clearing  opening  land, 
and  disposing  of  the  timber  in  this  vicinity." 
Every  thing  went  off  harmoniously,  and  it 
was  a  late  hour  before  we  thought  of  time. 
After  having  spent  the  evening  merrily  and 
as  we  trust  usefully,  we  determined  to  have 
"Plowing"  as  our  next  subject,  and  adjourned 
—going  to  our  homes  quite  refreshed,  and 
prepared  for  joyous  dreams.  Our  last  meet- 
ing, or  the  3d,  seemed  to  speak  encourage- 
ment to  the  perseverance  of  all  present,  and 
although  the  subject  of  plowing  was  not  en- 
tirely exhausted,  I  think  all  felt  somewhat 
benefitted  by  the  mutual  interchange  of 
opinion. 

Such  a  meeting  seems  like  a  school-— it  is 
a  school  in  which  we  may  advance  in  our 
social,  intellectual,  and  especially  our  agri- 
cultural education.  It  seems  to  me  that  ev- 
ery town  and  school  district,  while  benefit- 
ting themselves  particularly,  might  advance 
the  great  cause  of  agriculture,  by  forming 
agricultural  societies  peculiar  to  themselves. 
We  at  least  intend  to  give  the  thing  a  fair 
trial,  and  take  :the  benefit  of  the  great  privi*. 
lego  which  we 'hare  "of  conversation  and  ex- 
change of  ideas,  and  hereby  be  benefitted — 
not  forgetting  to  assemble  ourselves  together 
in  the  name  o£  Agriculture. 

The  Fabmsb  is  generally  taken  in  this 
neighborhood, .  and  meets  with  a  high  ap- 
proval. The  style  in  which  it  is  gotten  up, 
the  amount  of  good  reading  matter  which  it 
contains,  and  the  good  time  in  which  the  last 
number  reached  our  post-office,  seem  to  give 
universal  satisftctian.  O.  P.  D. 

Palmyra,  Jan.  21,  '56. 

Hobsb  Show.— There  is  to  be  a  grand 

Horse  Show  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  next 
spring,  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  West- 
ern Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association* 
The  exhibition  to  commenoe  on  Tuesday, 
May  18, 1856,  and  will  continue  throe  days. 
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For  the  Fanner. 
WASHINGTON  OO.  AOBIOUl/rURAIi  800XSTT. 

Habtfokd,  Feb.  21, 1856. 
Messrs.  Eoitobs — I  enclose  herewith  a 
list  of  the  officers  of  the  Washington  Co. 
Agricultural  Society,  organized  at  this  place 
in  November  last,  which,  if  agreeable,  you 
can  give  a  place  in  your  journal. 

Very  Bespectfully, 

Geo.  C.  Williams. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Washington 
County  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Hartford,  on  the  first  of  November, 
1855,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year,  vie: 

President, — Hofbwxll  Cox*,  of  Hartford. 

Vioe-President— John  Ksssbl,  of  Rich- 
field. 

Treasurer— William   Romr,  of  Jackson. 

Recording  Sec— Groses  C.  Williams, 
of  Hartford. 

Corresponding  Sec.— Patrick  Tolajto,  of 
Erin. 

Committee  of  Arrangements  —  Phillip 
Dhein,  of  Germantown;  Thomas  Hays,  of 
Riohfield;  and  D.  W.  Maxon,  of  Polk. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  Court  House,  in  the  village  of  West 
Bend,  on  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
AJX,  1856. 


MATOHOVIAL  OLUBOF    ALABAMA- 
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MILK  FAINT. 


A  paint  has  been  used  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  with  success,  made  from  milk  and 
lime,  that  dries  quicker  than  paint,  and  has 
no  smell.  It  is  thus  made :  Take  fresh 
curds,  and  bruise  the  lumps  on  a  grinding 
stone,  or  in  an  earthen  pan  or  mortar,  to 
make  it  just  thick  enough  to  be  kneaded. 
Stir  this  mixture  without  adding  more  water, 
and  a  white  colored  fluid  will  soon  be  ob- 
tained, which  will  serve  as  a  paint.  It  may 
be  laid  on  with  a  brush  with  as  much  ease 
as  varnish,  and  it  dries  very  speedily.  It 
must  however,  be  used  the  same  day  it  is 
made,  for  if  kept  till  next  day  it  will  be  too 
thick ;  consequently  no  more  must  be  made 
at  one  time  than  can  be  laid  on  in  a  day. 
Any  color,  red  of  yellow  ochre,  may  be 
mixed  with  it  in  any  proportion.  Prussian 
TDlue  is  changed  by  the  lime.  Two  coats  of 
this  paint  are  sufficient,  and  when  dry,  it 
may  be  polished  with  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth, 
or  similar  substance,  and  it  will  become 
bright  as  varnish.  It  is  only  for  inside  work, 
but  it  will  last  very  long  if  varnished  over 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  after  it  has  been 
polished.  [Me.  Farmer. 


WATS  OF  THE  SOUTH* 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 
Mb.  Enrros— I  beg  leave  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  following  advertisement  which 
I  clip  from  the  "Tuscaloosa  Monitor."  Mar- 
riage has  generally  been  considered  a  lottery, 
and  this  communication,  if  it  has  none  other, 
certainly  possesses  the  merit  of  presenting 
to  the  public  a  "grand  scheme"  for  matrimo- 
ny. The  society,  from  what  I  can  learn, 
was  formed  in  good  faith ;  for  the  rest,  the 
advertisement  must  speak  for  itself. 

Yours,  &c,        A  Bsice. 

MATBZKOHIAL  CLUB, 

Certain  gentlemen,  fourteen  in  number, 
despairing  of  getting  wives  by  any  ordinary 
means,  and  weary  of  the  vexations,  doubts, 
and  anxieties  of  courtship,  have  formed  an 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  marrying 
themselves  off  without  any  difficulty.  The 
business  of  the  club  will  be  conducted  as 
follows : — 

Any  lady  who  is  desirous  of  marrying,  and 
willing  to  take  a  husband  from  the  club,  is 
requested  to  make  known  the  fact  by  letter, 
and  upon  its  reception  her  merits  will  un- 
dergo an  examination,  whereupon  the  club 
will  determine  by  ballot  whether  or  not  she 
may  be  accepted.  A  vote  of  two  thirds  will 
be  required  to  carry  the  affirmative,  and 
without  the  vote  her  application  will  be  re- 
jected. If  accepted,  however,  the  club  will 
proceed  to  draw  lots,  and  he  upon  whom  the 
lot  falls  is  bound  to  marry  the  lady  or  pay  a 
heavy  fine  to  the  club,  and  subject  himself  to 
the  chances  of  a  suit,  and  each  member  is  so 
bound  by  obligatory  writings,  that  his  refusal 
to  take  her  will  be  in  law  a  breach  of  prom- 
ise, for  which  damages  can  be  recovered  in 
anyof  the  courts  of  the  country. 

The  advantage  of  this  Matrimonial  Lottery 
to  the  ladies  is  unquestionable.  All  the 
members  of  the  club  are  educated  gentlemen 
of  unblemished  reputation,  and  of  good  stand- 
ing in  society.  The  majority  of  them  are 
considered  handsome  men,  and  in  fact  there 
is  only  one  of  them  who  is  downright  ugly 
and  uninteresting,  and  he  has  some  recom- 
mendations of  a  sterlingnature.  All  of  them 
are  sober  industrious  men,  and  some  of  them 
are  not  only  good  looking,  but  intellectual, 
and  amiable.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  no  lady 
whose  offer  is  favorably  riceived  by  the  club 
can  draw  a  blank  entirely,  whereas  there  are 
in  the  club  four  capital  prizes— one  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand ;  two  over  fifty 
thousand,  and  one  of  forty  thousand  dollars ; 
nor,  don't  be  alarmed  ladies,  is  either  of 
these  prizes  centered  in  the  aforesaid  ugly 
individual.  Now,  every  accepted  lady  will 
have  four  chances  in  fourteen  of  winning 
one  of  these  priaes.  The  subjoined  scheme 
is  accurate  in  the  main: — 
, 
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Prize  No.  1.— $100,000,  Plantation  and 
negroes  in  possession. 

Prize  No.  2.— $60,000.  Plantation  and 
negroes  in  possession. 

Prize  No.  8.— $60,000.  Plantation  and 
negroes  in  possession. 

Prize  No.  4.— $40,000.  Partin  possession, 
part  in  expectancy. 

Prize  No.  5.— $10,000.  All  in  expectancy 
and  a  long  time  of£ 

Prize  No.  6. — One  negro,  a  mule,  and  a 
forty  aere  tract  of  land. 

Prizes  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and  10. — An  unknown 
quantity  invested  in  merchandize. 

Prize  No.  11. — A  briefless  lawyer  who  nev- 
er had  a  case. 

Prize  No.  12. — Briefly,  a  lawyer  who  nev- 
er will  have  a  case. 

Prize  No.  18. — A  poor  gentleman  of  a  lit- 
erary torn. 

Prize  No.  14.— A.  professed  poet— the 
aforesaid  ugly — penniless. 

Note  tho  following  instructions,.  Any  lady 
who  chooses  to  make  an  offer,  will  please  di- 
rect her  letter  as  follows : — 

"Matrimonial  club,  care  of  Editor  of  The 
Monitor,'  Tuscaloosa," 

The  lady  may  write  oyer  a  fictitious  signa- 
ture if  she  chooses  with  the  understanding 
that  if  accepted,  her  real  name  must  be  dis- 
closed immediately;  after  which  the  real 
names  of  the  members  of  the  club  will  be 
transmitted  to  her,  but  she  will  not  know 
the  name  or  description  of  the  member  who 
has  fallen  to  her  lot  until  he  appears  with 
his  license  and  his  parson  ready  far  the  cere- 
mony. This  rule  is  necessary,  lest  any  lady 
foiling  to  draw  a  capital  may,  in  her  disap- 
pointment, decline  to  fulfil  he  engagement. 

Every  correspondent  must  give  her  post 
office  and  address,  genuine  or  fictitious,  in  or- 
der that  the  secretary  of  the  club  may  direct 
aO  answers  properly. 

In  her  communication  to  the  club,  the  lady 
must  in  good  faith  give  an  accurate  account 
of  herself— her  personal  appearance,  her 
character  and  disposition,  the  manner  of  her 
raising,  the  characteristics  of  her  parents, 
the  educational  advantages  she  has  enjoyed, 
and  her  age,  must  all  be  carefully  given. 
Any  attempt  at  deception  will  of  course,  if 
discovered,  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  proceed- 
ings, and  in  order  to  guard  against  fraud  the 
club  will,  so  soon  as  any  lady  is  accepted, 
despatch  a  confidential  and  secret  agent  to 
her  vicinity  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of 
her  statements,  and  in  case  of  suspicion,  to 
report  hack  to  the  club  for  further  action. 

it  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion  in  re- 
gard to  the  members  of  the  club,  that  all  are 
over  twenty-three  and  under  thirty-five 
years  of  age. 

Those  interested  will  please  apply  early, 
ae  all  the  chances  will  be  taken  in  a  very 


short  time,  whereupon  all  the  weddings  will 
take  place  simultaneously. 

Published  by  order  of  the  (Hub. 
Tuscaloosa,  Jan.  1866. 

[N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
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AGBICTLTUBAL  COLLEGE  HT  VEW  TOBX. 

Gov.  Clark,  of  New  York,  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature,  refers  to  the  Agricultural 
College  organized  in  that  state  in  1868,  and 
now  a  petitioner  for  a  grant  of  $40,000  from 
the  state.  This  institution  is  located  in  Ovid, 
3eneca  county.  Of  the  sum  necessary  to 
commence  operations,  $80,000  have  been 
subscribed  in  the  county,  and  it  is  expected 
$10,000  will  be  added  from  the  same  county; 
and  now  the  trustees  have  applied  to  the 
state  for  a  grant  of  $40,000.  But  even  this 
sum  will  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient  endow- 
ment At  least  $200,000,  it  is  thought,  will 
be  necessary. 

The  plan  of  this  college,  according  to  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  is  of  a  very  extended 
and  comprehensive  character.  It  includes  a 
form  of  800  acres,  and  a  course  of  instruction 
which  shall  embrace  agriculture,  chemistry, 
mathematics  and  mechanics,  surveying  and 
engineering,  geology  and  botany,  and  the 
practical  application  of  the  knowledge  de- 
rived from  these  studies,  in  the  management 
of  the  farm,  the  dairy,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  live  stock.  The  extensive  form  which  has 
been  secured  will  furnish  fine  opportunities 
for  experimenting  on  stock.  Specimens  of 
all  the  best  breeds  in  the  world  are  to  be 
procured,  and  their  peculiarities  developed 
and  their  value  determined.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  to  the  state  will  appear  from 
the  statements  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
that  it  is  computed  that  $6,000,000  of  the 
property  of  the  state  consists  of  live  stock,  of 
which  a  portion  amounting  to  two  per  cent, 
is  lost  every  year  by  disease;  and  it  is  said 
that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  country  a 
thoroughly  educated  veterinary  surgeon. 
The  Journal  adds : 

"Incident  to  this  purpose,  experiments  in 
the  various  kinds  of  grasses  will  be  prosecu- 
ted, till  their  qualities  are  thoroughly  tested, 
and  it  shall  be  ascertained  which  can  be  cul- 
tivated with  the  greatest  return  to  the  for- 
mer. Like  experiments  will  be  conducted 
in  respect  to  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  to 
ascertain  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  north.  The  ravages  of  insects' 
have  been  so  great,  at  certain  seasons,  and 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  that  it  is  es- 
timated that  ten  millions  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed  in  that  way  in  the  year  1854 
alone,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Jt  is  ascertained  by  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, not  only  that  some  descriptions  of 
grain  are  less,  liable  than  others  to  injury 
from  this  source ;  but  that  certain  seasons, 
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which  exhibit  timely  indication*  of  their 
peculiar  character,  are  more  likely  than  oth- 
ers to  produce  these  insects  and  encourage 
their  destruotiveness.  This  fact  renders  a 
knowledge  of  meteorology  of  peculiar  ser- 
Tice  to  the  agriculturist,  not  less  than  the 
consideration  of  mildew  and  rust,  which 
every  one  knows  are  also  very  destructive  at 
times,  when  not  averted  by  the  adoption  of 
proper  precautions."        [Boston  Journal. 

•   anrouLAB  sAaAorrr  of  a  hew. 

Editobs  Oountrt  Gkntlebcjjf — A  case  of 
animal  instinct  came  under  my  observation, 
of  so  singular  a  nature,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
give  it  publicity. 

A  few  years  since  I  purchased  a  hen  of  Mr. 
Odell,  (now  a  resident  of  our  village,)  who 
informed  me  that  she  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Wisconsin,  and  having  a  particular 
regard  for  old  age,  I  coneluded  to  Keep  Mrs. 
'  Biddy,  and  witness  the  effect  of  age  in  her 
declining  years. 

Whether  there  is  a  natural  respect  for  age 
among  certain  animals,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
decide,  but  certain  it  is,  that  not  a  biped  up- 
on the  farm  ever  attempted  to  cross  her  in- 
clination, or  dispute  her  authority;  and  if 
there  was  a  fowl  whose  organ  of  self-esteem 
was  prominently  developed,  it  was  her. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  aside  from 
her  hauphty  deportment,  until  the  last  of  her 
life,  which  was  in  1851 ;  when  she  became, 
extremely  decrepid.  and  was  unable  to  walk 
but  a  few  steps  without  stopping  to  rqst,  and 
if  by  any  mishap  she  was  thrown  upon  her 
side,  she  was  unable  to  regain  her  feet  until 
some  one  came  to  her  assistance.  Decrepid 
as.  she  was,  however,  she  laid  a  litter  of  eggs, 
and  commenced!  the  process  of  incubation. 
Her  health  failing  rapidly,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  she  could  not  survive  long 
enough  to  finish  her  task. 

One  morning  I  observed  her  leaving  her 
nest,  and  directing  her  course'  towards  the 
plaoe  where  she  received  her  daily  food. 
She  proceeded  a  little  distance  when  she 
came  in  company  with  another  hen  who  was 
walking  leisurely  through  the  yard.  Both 
stopped,  and  putting  their  heads  together  as 
if  in  close  confidential  conversation,  remain- 
ed so  for  some  minutes.  After  the  conver- 
sation was  ended,  the  old  hen  began  to  re- 
trace her  steps  back  to  her  nest,  followed  by 
her  younger  and  more  vigorous  companion, 
stopping  occasionally  to  renew  the  conversa- 
tion. Saving  arrived  at  the  nest,  a  long  con- 
versation apparently  ensued,  after  which  the 
young  hen,  carefully  placing  herself  upon  the 
nest,  took  charge  of  the  eggs  as  if  they  had 
been  her  own,  while  the  old  hen,  as  if  con- 
scious of  her  inability  to  proceed  with  her 
task,  had  provided  a  mother  for  her  expect* 
ed  offspring,  and  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  the 


place  where  the  ties  of  natvre  had  bows*  her 
affection,  she  left  the  scene.  She  never  after-. 
wards  took  any  notice  of  her  nest,  or  exhib- 
ited any  regard  for  her  eggs. 

She  appeared  conscious  of  her  approaching 
end,  ana  taking  her  station  near  where  she 
received  her  food,  she  never  left  the  spot  bat 
remained  there  a  few  days,  and  expired. 

The  stepmother  reared  the  chicks,  with 
all  the  attention  and  affection  of  an  own 
mother.  Philander  Pianos,  Marquette, 
Wis.,  in  the  Country  Gentleman. 

uamauLL  wbai/th  of  laxb  sopbbzos 

HBOIONS. 

The  mining  business  has  been  very  pros- 
perous during  the  past  season ;  and  up  to  the 
close  of  the  navigation,  the  totalproduot  for 
the  year  was  4,855  1-2  tons.  The  value  of 
the  copper  at  the  wharves  was  $140  per  ton, 
making  the  money  value  $679,770.  The  in- 
crease of  this  year's  shipments  over  last  was 
1800  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  those  of 
the  ensuing  year  over  the  present  one  will 
be  about  double.  The  Lake  Superior  copper 
contains  silver,  some  having  produced  as 
much  a*  S  3-4  pounds  to  the  ton.  Of  the 
copper  shipped  from  Lake  Superior,  1600 
tons  go  to  Pittsburg,  9000  tons  to  Detroit, 
and  the  remainder  to  Cleveland  and  Boston. 
The  Minnesota  Mining  Company  sold  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  last  year's  copper  to 
Rothschild's  house.  It  was  smelted  in  Paris, 
and  found  to  contain,  besides  the  usual  alloy 
of  silver,  a  trace  of  gold. 

[Scientific  American. 

<  Ml  > 

BamaH  Poboklain.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Burslem  School  of  Design,  in  Stafford- 
shire. England,  H.  Miuton  made  a  speech,  in 
which  he  stated  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
china  and  earthenware  England  surpassed 
France,  but  great  efforts  were  required  to 
maintain  their  present  position.  It  is  a  sin* 
gular  fact  that  the  British  porcelain  manu- 
facture may  be  said  to  be  the  product  of  one 
ingenious  working  man,  and  he  lame  and  en- 
feebled—the well  known  "Wedgewood," 
who,  from  a  journeyman  potter,  elevated  the 
porcelain  manufactures  of  England  from  a 
rude  to  a  most  elegant  art,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  died 
wealthy  and  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

■  ■     ■    ■  4  »M  » 

Fbozxh  Flesh.— Mr.  A.  Bronson,  of  Mead* 
ville,  Pa.,  says,  from  fifteen  years'  experience* 
he  finds  that  Indian  meal  poultice,  covered 
with  young  Hyson  tea,  softened  with  hot 
water,  and  laid  over  burns  or  frozen  flesh,  aa 
hot  as  can  be  borne,  will  relieve  the  pain  in 
five  minutes.  If  blisters  have  not  arisen  be- 
fore, they  will  net  alter  it  is  put  on,  and  that 
one  poultice  is  generally  sufficient  to  effect 
a  cure. 
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For  tte  Farmer. 

VBNTILATIOlf. 

Messrs.  Editobs — It  affords  me  pleasure 
to  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  you 
with  a  few  uplain  practical  views  on  venti- 
lation,1' and  you  are  welcome  to  any  aid  I 
may  be  enabled  to  afford  you  in  the  future, 
to  disseminate  useful  information.  The  term 
ventilation  has  been  misapplied.  It  is  used 
to  describe  draughts  of  air  through  rooms  to 
relieve  the  oppressive  heats  of  summer. — 
This  is  wrong,  as  a  circulation  of  air  may 
be  secured  without  ventilation.  By  the  term 
we  mean  a  supply  of  five  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  minute  to  every  occupant  of  a  room, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  effete  or  reepired 
air.  This  subject  should  ohallenge  the  atten- 
tion of  all  persons,  in  constructing  dwellings, 
and  is  one  that  can  no  longer  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  construction  of  churches,  school 
houses,  and  public  halls.  The  architect  can 
in  no  way  avoid  its  responsibility.  We  can 
readily  warm  an  apartment,  our  furnaces 
and  stoves  are  ample,  yet— warmth  is  not 
the  only  requisite.  Is  five  cubio  feet  of  air 
per  minute  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
every  person!  Physiologists  and  chemists 
assert  this  fact,  and  if  any  one  dispute  it- 
let  him  procure  a  gum  elastic  bag— measure 
its  contents,  and  test  the  fact  by  breathing 
therein.  The  effect  on  the  feelings  by  the 
superindnction  or  fulness  of  the  head— and 
o^ckbresihmg--*ccon>periedwith  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  will  prove  painfully  the 
truth.         ' 

The  admission  of  a  free  circulation  of  air 
in  all  dwellings  is  taken  for  granted— and 
>tbe  mode  of  its  introduction  is  the  proper 
question  for  disoassion.  Let  us  take  a  school 
room;  for  example— filled  with  active,  grow- 
ing beings;  on  whose  health  is  as  much  de- 
pendendant  as  upon  the  knowledge  to  be 
there  acquired.  lids  house  can  have  no 
ventilators  as  modemly  constructed— at  least 
Tone  that  are  self-acting — and  conse- 
quently self  regulating.  Window  are  the 
only  ventilators— -or  more  properly  refriger- 
ators—as  cold  air  in  draughts  may  be  thus 
designated..  Are  these  sufficient?  We  as- 
sert they  are  not  on  principles  of  philosophy 
and  hygean.  The  feelings  of  the  teacher 
whose  position,  is  generally  central'  regulates 
the  warmth  and  ventilation  of  the  house. — 
These  are  fitful  and  thus  ventilation  is  ir- 


regular and  uncertain.    It,  to  be  beneficial' 
should  be  certain  and  regular  and  can  only 
be  so  by  being  ulf -regulating.    Children 
near  windows  opened  to  ventilate  are  ex- 
posed to  a  dangerous  draught  of  cool  air— 
and  moreover  the  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved 
from  the  lungs  sinks  to  the  floor  and  will 
not  bo  disturbed  by  a  draught  from  a  win- 
dow.   If  you  would  remove  this  the  draught 
must  be  long  and  strong,  and  thus  danger- 
ous and  objectionable.    We  are  aware  of  the 
recent  discoveries   of  the  diffusion  of  this 
dangerous  gas,  and    believe  the  truth  of 
these  theories — yet  in  effect  it  is  equally 
true  will  collect  on  or  near  the  floor  of  the 
room — because  air  from  the  lungs    being 
warm  will  ascend  to  the  ceiling — in  its  ascent 
it  cools  and  is  forced  along  the  ceiling  by 
other  currents  and  descends  by  the  walls  to 
the  floor  and  there  is  restored  to  an  equil- 
ibrium.   Place  a  candle  near  the  wall  and 
you  perceive  a  motion  in  the  flame.    Any 
of  our  churches  or  lecture  rooms  will  attest 
the  difference  in  temperature— the  person 
may  be  comfortable  while  the  feet  are  cold. 
Some  years  since  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  common  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, and  ventilation  of  these  apartments 
was  reported  on  in  these  words;  "Your 
committee  found  in  their  visits  to  the  school 
houses,  during  the  severest  days  of  last  win- 
ter, that  no  school  room  had  less  than  three, , 
and  that  more  than  half  of  them  had  at 
least  seven  windows,  open  for  the  admission 
of  pore  air.    Yet  this  dangerous  and  injuri- 
ous practice  only  mitigates  the  evil  of  bad 
air—by  creating  others.    It  produces  colds 
and  inflamatory  complaints,  and  the  air  still 
remains  impure,  oppressive  and  highly  dele- 
terious, sufficiently  so  to  affect  the  delicate 
organization  of  children,  to  blight  their  elas- 
ticity, and  destroy  the  healthful  physical  ac- 
tion on  which  depends  the  vigor  of  maturer 
years.11    These  Acts  are  sufficient  to  close 
window  ventilation  and  demand  a  resort  to 
other  modes  less  objectionable.    If  we  can 
warm  and.  ventilate  a  house  by  the  same 
process,  we  have  all  that  is  demanded. — 
There  can  be  no  question,  if  you  can  eject 
warm  air,  but  that  you  can  favor  theenfrsnee 
of  fresh  cool  air— and  there  can  be  as  little 
question  that  if  yon  have  no  escape  you  can 
have  no  supply.    Air  will  not  crowd  4i»elf 
into  a  room,  which  has  no  provision  for  the 
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escape*  of  that  which'  already  occupies  it — 
nor  will  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  leare  it — 
unless,otherairbe  admitted  to  supply  its  place. 
Stoves  and  furnaces  in  the  basement  of  a 
1  building  will  supply  heated  air,  and  flues  in 
a  ceiling  will  carry  it  off— but  the  effete  air 
remains  aud  produces  effects  quite  as  delete- 
rious in  consequences  as  the  effects  of  cold 
draughts  from  windows.  A  stranger  is  sur- 
prised that  in  the  construction  of  our  dwell- 
ings, halls  aud  churches,  we  have  no  fire 
places.  Ho  is  suprised  that  our  greatest  de- 
sire is  to  save  heat — regardless  of  ventilation. 
If  we  can  combine  the  two,  we  reach  the 
desired  point.  We  want  a  simple  ventilator, 
certain  and  self-acting,  and  we  have  it  in  the 
open  hear t7fr— or  a  fire  place  constructed  as  if 
for  constant  use.  Place  your  large  stove 
near  the  centre  of  the  room,  this  will  diffuse 
heat  equally— have  the  pipe  to  penetrate  the 
chimney  near  the  ceiling  above  the  fire-place 
— the  air  in  the  chimney  becomes  heated, 
is  rarified  and  ascends — the  open  fire-place 
supplies  cold  air  from  the  floor.  This  air  is 
cold  and  vitiated  from  causes  already  men- 
tioned and  will  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws  find  its  escape  through  the  fire  place 
and  open  throat  of  the  chimney.  The  heat- 
ed air  in  the  room  will  go  to  the  ceiling  and 
perform  a  circle  already  described  and  when 
cooled,  near  the  floor  and  mixed  with  the 
exhalation  from  the  lungs  will  ascend  the 
chimney  and  will  be  thus  removed.  Why 
should  we  not  have  chimney  places  in  every 
house  and  several  of  them  in  every  church, 
school  house,  and  public  hall?  They  are  out 
of  the  way,  may  be  made  ornamental,  and 
in  spring  and  and  fall  supply  the  place  of 
stoves.  The  air  heated  in  the  chimney  by 
the  smoke  from  the  stove  pipe,  and  its  con- 
sequent ascension,  gave  Emerson  his  idea  of 
ventilation.  His  whole  theory  is  to  burn  in 
a  flue,  a  gas  or  lamp  burner— in  large  build- 
ings he  requires  a  furnace  to  rarity  the  air  in 
them,  and  from  the  openings  near  or  on  the 
floor  supplies  cold  air  and  thus  ventilates  the 
apartment.  This  is  eminently  successful 
and  proves  the  mode  we  propose  as  true. — 
The  common  large  stove  will  supply  enough 
heat.  This  with  any  mode  of  ventilation 
cannot  be  excessive  as  ventilation  being  de- 
pendent upon  heat  will  be  proportionable — 
and  a  fire  on  the  hearth  will  ventilate  .pro- 
portionate to  its  warmth. 


We  see  this  illustrated  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  grates  and  fire  places  are 
sufficient  to  heat  rooms  and  dwellings.  Here 
we  feel  unable  to  listen  to  the  most  profound 
discourse  in  our  crowded  houses  and  lecture 
rooms — cold  feet,  hot  heads,  and  sleep  are 
natural  results— and  we  feel  unable  to  sup- 
press a  drowsiness  not  present  in  properly 
ventilated  apartments. 

One  word  more  to  teachers^  The  tem- 
perature of  our  climate  changes,  in  spring 
and  fall,  unless  you  have  systematic  rules 
for  lighting  fires  at  those  periods  and  cold 
rainy  days  intervene,  you  have  serious 
results  to  the  health  of  the  children.  They 
often  come  to  school  with  wet  or  damp 
clothes,  frequently  with  wet  feet  and  must 
thus  remain  until  dismissed  or  dried.  In 
clear  weather  the  chilliness  of  the  air  re- 
quires your  attention  in  the  supply  of  rega- 
in r  and  necessary  warmth.  I  have  known 
illness  result  from  cnildren  overheated^in 
walking  to  school,  then  suddenly  dispensing 
with  overcoats  or  cloaks — in  a  room  in  which 
there  is  no  fire  or  in  one  in  which  a  fire  has 
been  recently  built  Three  periods  require 
your  attention — morning,  after  recess,  and 
the  time  of  dismission.  The  warmth  of  the 
room  should  be  greater  at  the  first  two  pe- 
riods, and  diminished  at  the  latter.  A  child 
after  passing  into  a  room  after  exercising  is 
liable  to  take  cold — and  one  from  a  heated 
room  to  the  cold  chilly  air  is  also  liable  to  ill- 
ness. You  should  depend  on  thermometers 
to  regulate  the  temperature  of  your  rooms 
and  not  on  your  own  sensations — as  your 
temperament,  health,  and  clothing,  are  no  cri- 
terion by  which  to  judge  of  the  comforts  of 
others.  If  by  any  means  I  can  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  may  have  the  construction  of 
future  school  houses  under  their  charge,  or 
may  desire  the  alteration  of  those  now  con- 
structed, I  shall  have  accomplished  all  I  de- 
sire. The  plan  proposed  fbr  ventilation  is 
cheap— -is  as  effectual  as  Emerson's  patent 
It  will  ventilate,  and  will  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  neither  time — money — nor  heat 

Mxdiotjs. 
«<•••»  ■ 

To  Pbbvsnt  Morpa.— In  the  month  of  lity 
beat  your  furs  with  an  elastic  stick,  then 
wrap  them  in  linen  with  pieces  of  camphor 
gum,  box  them  up,  and  put  in  a  dark  place, 
woolen  goods  should  be  preserved  in  the 
same  way. 
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BOARD  FENCE. 


The  subject  of  board  fences  may  be  con- 
sidered a  very  simple  matter  by  most  of  our 
readers ;  and  one  that  many  will  think  they 
already  understand  as  well,  or  better  than 
almost  any  editor.  "Well  perhaps  they  do  ; 
and  if  so,  no  matter,  we  will  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions for  the  balance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  board 
fence  being  built  in  this  country,  is  im- 
mense; (and  still,  not  half  so  much  as  ought 
to  be)  prefoably  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
may  be  more,  will  be  thus  invested  in  Wis- 
consin, Iowa  and  Minesota,  the  present  year. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  best  possible 
plan.  An  aditional  board  more  or  less  will 
make  a  difference  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  simpler,  or  easier 
mode,  of  making  the  fence,  a  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  days  labor. 

We  have  been  making  some  miles  of 
board  fence,  on  our  own  farm  during  the 
last  two  years;  and  have  had  occasion  to 
study  out  what  we  deemed  the  most  eco- 
nomical style,  and  easiest  mode  of  construc- 
tion. The  plan  we  herewith  present,  is  the 
result  of  our  experience,  and  our  present 
mode  of  building.  The  main  feature  in  it,  is 
the  using  of  four  boards,  instead  of  five,  and 
fee  distance  at  which  we  put  them  on.  We 
use  all  six  inch  boards,  we  place  the  first  one 
up  seven  inches  in  the  clear,  from  the  ground; 
and  between  the  first  and  second  boards,  we 
leave  a  space  of  five  inches;  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third,  e'ght  inches;  and  between 
the  third  and  fourth,  ten  inches.  This 
makes  a  fence  of  the  legal  height,  of  four  and 
a  half  feet,  and  close  enough  in  all  places,  to 
tarn  everything  but  pigs ;  who  may  go  un- 
der the  bottom  ;  to  prevent  which,  we  turn 
tap  a  couple  of  furrows  with  the  plow,  on 
each  side.  It  is  hut  the  'work  of  a  few  mo- 
menta,  and  not  only  keeps  the  piga  from  run- 


ning under,  but  a  little  ditch,  thus  made,  bo- 
side  a  fence  prevents  all  creatures  from  jump- 
ing over.  It  is  worth  more  than  the  addi- 
tional fifth  board  on  a  fence,  and  does  not 
cost  a  tenth  part  as  much.  On  the  furrows 
thus  turned  up  it  is  well  to  sow  tame  grass 
seed,  which  will  soon  grow  and  crowd  out 
wild  grass;  the  creatures  will  feed  down  the 
tame  grass,  and  in  that  way  remove  all  ma- 
terial, that  the  fire  can  catch  at,  to  destroy 
the  fence. 

We  break  joints,  in  putting  on  the  boards 
and  always  put  the  best  board  at  the  top,  as 
it  is  most  exposed.  We  char  the"  ends  of 
the  posts,  before  puttfngthem  In  the  ground 
and  place  them  top  downwards  as  much  as 
possfbfc,  both  of  which  precautions  will 
doubtless  greatly  improve  their  durability. 
We  also  take  pains  to  heat  our  hails,  bv  put- 
ting than 'in  an  old  pan  and  burying  them  in 
a  mound  of  chips  on  fire,  where  they  are 
sure  to  heat  red  hot,  and  cool  gcaduallv ;  it 
is  but  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  will 
double  their-  strength  and  durability.  We 
set  all  oar  posts  exactly  the  same  distance 
apart,  and  cut  all  our  boards  to  the  same 
length,  before  distributing  them.  W# 
make  our  posts  six  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
set  them  two  feet  in  the  ground.  We  have 
little  choice  between  a  post  augur  or  a  gootV 
long  handled  spade ;  but  think  a  good  hand 
will  dig  full  as  fast  and  well  with  the  latter. 

When  the  posts  are  set,  we  proceed  to  put 
on  the  boards  as  follows :  Take  a  common 
cotton  packing  twine,  such  as  merchants  use 
to  tie  up  goods;  (it  is  better  than  a  cbald 
line,  because  it  is  lighter)  and  stretch  It  on 
the  top  of  the  post,  where  the  top  of  the 
first  board  is  to  come,  the  object  in  this,  is 
to  get  a  straight  line  for  the  boards,  or  such 
curve  over  a  swell,  or  through  'a  follow,  as 
will  look  graceful,  and  neat,    ilfter  getting 
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the  line  to  look  to  suit  us,  on  a  long  stretch 
of  twenty  or  thirty  rods,  (and  by  the  way 
we  do  all  we  can  to  avoid  short  and  abrupt 
crooks.)  We  then  pot  the  top  board  on,  to 
correspond  to  the  line;  not  nailing  very 
tight  at  first,  lest  we  might  want  to  move  it 
a  little  again.  When  the  top  board  is  thus 
on,  we  take  the  wooden  hook,  that  appears 
in  the  cut,  and  hang  it  on  the  top  board,  on 
the  same  side  with  the  post,  with  the  hooks 
towards  us.  On  these  hooks  we  rest  one  end 
of  the  board,  while  we  nafc  the  other;  thus 
we  but  on  the  balance  of  the  boards,  and  the 
hook  not  only  holds  them  while  we  nail, 
but  holds  each  one,  in  just  the  right  place, 
so  that  if  the  top  board  is  right,  all  the  oth- 
ers must  of  course  come  so.  We  claim  that 
one  man  will  put  on  as  many  boards  in  a  day 
with  this  hook  (whioh  we  can  make  in  half 
an  hour)  as  two  men  can  without,  and  do 
it  better  also.  We  might  go  on,  with  a 
much  longer  chapter  on  fence  making,  and 
still  not  half  exhaust  the  subject ;  but  we 
leave  it  with  the  hope  that  those  who  have 
fences  to  make,  will  carefully  weigh  what 
we  have  said,  and  that  when  we  travel 
through  the  country  next  summer,  we  will 
not  see-as  many  horrid  looking  fences,  and 
as  much  waste  of  lumber,  as  we  often  have 
in  times  post. 

We  shall  be  well  paid  if  we  impress  even 
upon  a  few  minds,  the  important  fact  that  a 
good  board  fence,  cannot  be  made  by  every 
bungler,  and  that  a  poor  one,  is  not  worth 
as  much  as  the  lumber,  before  it  was  put  on, 

»IH>  ■    — 

SEEDING  Dovnr  XJUTD. 

Msesiis.  Editors — I  would  ocf  much 
pleased  with  a  lesson  in  seeding  down  land 
t»  meadow.  What  kind  of  seed  is  best,  and 
how  much  of  each  kind  to  the  acre  ?  What 
is  the  best  kind  of  grain  to  seed  with,  <fcc. 
What  is  the  best  time  to  seed  down. 

Your*,     J.  B.  Dawlet,  Plover,  Wis. 

In  answer  to  the  above,  we  would  say, 
that  we  will  publish  an  article  in  the  April 
number,  giving  full  instructions,  and  sugges- 
tions, on  the  highly  important  subject  of 
seeding  grass  land,  under  all  the  modes  and 
circumstances  practised  in  this  country. 
That  will  be  soon  enough. for  sowing,  the 
coining  spring.  Your  question  in  relation 
to  pruning  .orcWds,  .were  answered  last 
month,  under  oar  Horticultural  head.— Eds. 


HEDGES— No.  a— OUR  NATIVE  THORNS. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  we  have  read 
with  attention  everything  we  have  seen  in 
the  horticultural  journals  relating  to  hedges, 
and  hedge-plants.     We   cannot,  however, 
recollect  more  than  two  or  three  articles  in 
which  our  native  thorns  have  received  even 
a  "favorable  allusion."    Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  English  hawthorn;  and  we 
have  even  known  one,  bent  on  hedging  his 
premises,  send  out  to  the  "Old  Country"  for 
seed,  when  bushels  of  fruit,  of  a  sort  every 
way  superior  for  his  purposes,  might  have 
been  gathered  almost  at  his  door.      Of  the 
six  species  of  our  native  thorns,  growing  in 
the  Northern  States,  at  least  two,  viz:    C. 
punctata  and  C.  coccinsa,  are  indigenous  to 
Wisconsin  and  are  found  in  abundance  over 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  state.      C.  punctata, 
(Dotted  Thorn,)  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  lost,  by  its  narrow  wedge-shaped 
leaf,  its  more  slender  habit,  an4,  the  dusky 
green  and  red  color  of  its  fruit.    The  growth 
is  compact,  and  its  numerous  branches  be- 
come, under  the  knife,  almost  impervious  to 
the  birds.     (We  have  in  our  own  grounds  a 
row,  consisting  of  some  half  a  dozen  plants, 
transplanted  from  the  woods  six  years  ago, 
and,  headed  back,  through  which,  although 
they  have  not  since  been  pruned,  no  fruit- 
stealing  bipejdb  would  attempt  a  passage.) 
As  a  hedge-plant  it  is  to  thisjeountry  what 
the  hawthorn,  C.  oxyeantha,  is  to  England. 
0.  coccinea  (Scarlet  Fruited  Thorn,)  is  of  a 
more  robust  and  upright  growth,  with  bright 
red  fruit,  and  a  leaf  resembling  somewhat 
that  of  the  maple.    Where  a  very  strong  and 
not  a  very  close  hedge  is  required,  this  is 
perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  the  other.     The 
only  objection  we  have  heard  against  the  use 
of  these  thorns  for  the  purpose  under  con- 
sideration, is  that  they  are  liable  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  borer.    We  know  that  this  ob- 
jection is  true  in  regard  to  the  English  haw- 
thorn at  the  east,  and  that  Downing  enforced 
it  against  C.  cruc-aalli^  and  C.  cordate;  but 
we  believe  that  the  harder  bark,  and  hardier 
natures  of  our  "  natives,"  will  withstand  Its 
assaults,  if  indeed,  in  this  state  they  are  lis* 
ble  thereto. 

In  order  to  grow  plants  for  hedges,  the 
fruit  should  be  gathered  when  ripe,  mixed 
with  three  times  its  bulk  of  sond,  (to  pre- 
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vent  fermentation.)  and  buried  in  the  earth 
until  one  year  from  the  following  spring. 
The  seed  should  then  (by  means  of  a  seivo) 
be  separated  from  the  sand  and  the  remains 
of  the  fruit,  and  sown  thinly  in  drills.  At 
tie  expiration  of  two  years  they  will,  with 
good  cultivation,  be  ready  for  the  hedge-row. 
Milwaukee  Feb.  1, 1856.  C.  G. 

lUPPOUJBD  8UB8TTFTXTB  FOR  THB  POTATO 

Sometime  ago  two  French  periodicals, 
connected  with  agricultural  pursuits,  (the 
Iteue  Horticale  and  the  Bon  Jardinitr,) 
made  mention  of  a  new  esculent  root,  intro- 
duced into  France  in  the  year  1850,  from 
Northern  China,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  prove  a  good  substitute  for  the  com* 
mon  potato,  and  supply  the  place  which  the 
diseased  condition  of  that  vegetable  through- 
out Europe  and  the  United  States  threatened 
to  leave  vacant  More  recently,  English  ag- 
ricultural journals  have  spoken  in  terms  of 
great  encouragement  with  reference  to  this 
new  esculent,  about  which  still  further  in- 
formation is  given  in  the  last  United  States 
Patent  Office  Report. 

This  plant  is  called  rariously  Diotcorea 
Batata*,  IPJapanica,  and  Ignam  de  la  Chine. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
about  a  year  ago,  and  Mr.  William  R.  Prince, 
of  Flushing,  L.  L,  has  had  one  season's  ex- 
perience in  its  cultivation,  of  which  he  pub- 
ashes  an  interesting  account  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  H".  T.  Tribune.  Mr.  P.  says  that 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  planted  and 
grown  is  very  simple,  and  recommends  iden- 
tically the  system  now  generally  pursued  in 
cultivating  the  sweet  potato.  He  describes 
the  roots  as  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  inches  long  and  two  Inches  in  diameter, 
tapering  from  the  head;  the  outward  ap- 
pearance being  similar  to  the  white  variety 
of  the  sweet  potato ;  skin  thin,  readily  peel- 
ing off  when  cooked.  This  root  is  cooked  in 
precisely  the  several  methods  in  which  the 
tweet  and  the  common  potato  are  cooked, 
sad  its  flesh  Mr.  Prince  describes  as  4(snow 
white,  delicately  farinaceous,  with  a  slight 
almond  flavor,  exceedingly  grateful  when 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  po- 
tato, and  deemed  both  richer  in  nutrition  and 
superior  in  quality." 

The  root  of  this  Chinese  "potato"  grows 
perpendicularly  down  into  the  ground,  the 
same  as  the  parsnip  of  our  gardens,  while  its 
top,  like  that  of  the  sweet  potato,  is  a  trail- 
ing vine.  Of  its  productive  Qualities  all  the 
authorities  speak  in  the  very  highest  terms ; 
in  addition  to  which,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
plant  will  pi4>ve  hardy  almost  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  while  its  tubers  will  keep 
through  the  winter,  not  suffering  from  hard 


frosts  if  permitted  to  remain  in  the-gfound: 
Among  the  sterling  peculiarities  of  the  plant 
is  the  following:  that  the  roots,  if  suffered 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  ground,  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  enlarge  for  two  or  three 
years,  remaining  equally  nutritious  and  equal- 
ly excellent  in  flavor.  The  growth  of  the 
plant  is  very  rapid.  In  middle  and  northern 
France,  single  roots  have  been  dug  in  Octo- 
ber weighing  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds, 
from  tubers  planted  the  previous  ApriL  The 
plant,  at  present,  is  not  known  to  be  affected 
by  any  disease,  and  the  roots  are  said  to  con- 
tinue fit  for  use  though  kept  out  of  the  ground, 
in  a  cool  cellar,  for  a  year — not  sprouting,  or 
losing  any  of  their  nutritive  properties. 

The  DtoMcorea  Batata*  is. allied  to  several 
plants  in  North  America/among  which  is 
the  D.  Villon,  (wild  yamj  found  frequently 
in  hedgerows,  and  growing  on  the  borders  of 
ravines,  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas.  Con- 
current testimony  induces  us  to  think  very 
highly  of  this  plant,  as  a  probable  valuable 
addition  to  our  table  vegetables,  but  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  by  Mr.  Prince,  in  his  com- 
munication to  the  Tribune,  smacks  so  much 
of  the  marvelous  as  to  create  an  unwilling 
suspicion  as  to  the  truth  of  any  of  the  stories 
told  with  reference  to  itamany  very  remark- 
able qualities.      [Louisville  Comercial  Rev. 

iMPSovxMxarr  cr  Rbapcto  Maoiuxxs.— 
By  Alexander  H.  Caryl,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
—This  improvement  relates  to  the  raking 
apparatus  of  reaping  machines.  The  plat- 
form is  composed  of  wooden  slats  slight- 
ly separated.  The  rake  teeth  project  up 
through  the  slats,  and  the  head  to  which  the 
teeth  are  attached  is  moved  back  and  forth 
beneath  the  platform,  by  means  of  peculiar 
mechanism.  The  teeth  in  their  forward 
movement  project  through  the  slats  and 
sweep  the  straw  that  may  have  accumulated 
on  the  platform  off  on  to  the  ground.  On 
their  return  movement  the  rake  teeth  turn . 
down  below  the  slats  so  as  not  to  touch  the 
straw,  but  they  suddenly  rise  again,  when 
the  forward  movement  commences.  This 
sudden  rise  and  fall  of  the  rake  teeth  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  weight  which  I* 
alternately  wound  up  and  discharged  by 
the  movement  of  the  machine.  This  is  a 
good  improvement.    [Scientific  American. 

Fbozbs  Plants.— If  taken  at  once  and 
thawed  ont  in  cold  water,  plants  will  not  be 
injured,  but  if  left  to  thaw  by  atmospheric 
heat,  they  will  be  destroyed.  Do  not  give 
much  water  to  plants  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  keep  them  as  far  as  possible  in  a 
temperature  of  40  de*>  to  60  Ag.,  as  by  so 
doing  you  render  them  capable  of  enduring.* 
more  extremes;  and  the  plant  will  be  much 
more  strong  and  stocky  in  the  spring. 
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STOCK  REGISTER. 

HOBSB  PHOVmrDBR. 

The  o}d  custom  of  feeding  corn  and  oats 
to  horses  without  grinding,  is  now  rapidly 
going  inte  disuse  among  the  more  discrimin-, 
ating  of  our  farmers.  Probably  the  raosti 
economical  provender  that  can  be  given  to 
horses,  while  at  work,  is  a  mixture  of  two- 
thirds  oat-meal,  and  one-third  corn-meal 
ground  fine.  Chemists  assure  us  that  oat- 
meal contains  much  muscle,  or  flesh-forming 
matter,  and  corn  meal  much  fet-forming  ma- 
terial, and  therefore  when  these  two  articles 
are  fed  in  union,  we  get  both  these  princi- 
ples combined,  and  realize  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  both.  My  own  practice  proves 
this  theory  correct.  A  late  writer  recom- 
mends a  mixture  of  oats  and  rye  for  horses. 
The  plan  he  recommends  of  raising  these 
two  grains  together,  strikes  us  favorably. 
This  practice  is  termed  muzzlin  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  is  adopted  by  thciu  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  most  cereals*  The  writer  alluded  to, 
says : — 

uIhada  conversation,  recently,  with  nn 
experienced  farmer,  having  farmed  both  in 
this  state,  (JT.  Y.)  and  in  Ohio,  and  his  man- 
ner of  raising  horse  food  was  this :  'I  take,1 
said  lie,  (about  2  1-2  bushels'of  oak?,  and  mix 
them  with  about  one  bushel  of  rye,  and'sow 
this  quantity  to  the  acre.  The  rye  will  sup- 
port the  oa,ts,  in  case  of  a  heavy  growth^ 
and  prevent  lodging.  In  this  way  1  hate 
raised  sixty,  seventy,  and  even  eighty  bushels 
to  the  acre.* "  The  soil  must  have  been  re- 
markably fertile,  and  well  worked  to  pro- 
duce such  a  crop,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  some  typographical  error;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  grains  is  about  right,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  greater  acreable  product 
may  bo  secured  by  this  practice  than  by 
sowing  either  of  the  grain-*  by  itself.  Expe- 
rience proves  this  to  be  the  case,  although  it 
has  failed  to  be  generally  appreciated.  The 
rationale  is  not,  however,  elenrly  obvious, 
and  has  been  the  subject,  therefore,  of  much 
angry  disputation. 

[Cor.  German  town  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 

•  ■  «■•♦■»  ►     — —      — 

■  TJsDMft  the  head  of  the  fossils  discovered, 
one  of  the  San  Francisco  city  papers  says : — 
"A  curious  article  of-the»ra*Z  soap  has  also 
been  discovered,  which  closely  resembles 
caatiJeisaap^-aoil  moreover  answers  an  excel- 
lent p'qiposB'for  washing.  Specimens  have 
bees  exhibited  all  over  the  state,  and  it  is  a 
fixed  feet  that  a  mountain  of  soap  exists  in 
Ckliftmia;  and  in  aMifferent  locality,  at  the 
depth  of  159  feet,  decomposed  oyster  shells 
harae  been  found  in  Table  mountain." 

,1    ^i »    ■         4  ■#»■>■  .     ■     ■  ■-.■■.■■■  ' 

The  uaooiftcious  is  the  alone  complete. 


WA*M  STABLER. 

Farmers  are  not  generally  carefbl  enough 
in  providing  for  their  cattle  and  horses  warm 
ana  comfortable  stables,  for  winter.  It  was 
said  by  a  wise  man,  many  centuries  ago,  that 
"A  merciful  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast."  It  may  be  thus  paraphrased:  A 
merciful  or  provident  man  regardeth  the 
comfort  of  his  cattle  and  horses  daring  the 
inclement  season. 

The  farmer  who  has,  out  of  regard  to  the* 
comfort  of  his  beasts,  prepared  for  them  warm 
stables,  has  shown  himself  economical  as  well 
as  merciful ;  for  it  requires  much  less  feed  to 
winter  a  stock  in  a  warm  barn,  than  in 
one  that  is  open  and  cold ;  besides,  his  cat- 
tle retain  their  flesh  better  and  look  much 
sleeker.  Hence  the  labor  of  tending  them 
becomes  a  pleasure  when  compared  with 
feeding  a  rough  set  of  "scrubs"  in  an  open, 
cold  barn. 

Cattle  that  are  turned  out  to  drink  in  win- 
ter, should,  if  the  weather  be  cold  and  stormy, 
be  put  into  stables  soon  after,  unless  the  yard 
be  protected  from  the  uncomfortable  severity 
of  the  weather. 

■During  the  icy  state  of  the  ground. last 
winter,  many  farmers  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  water  in  the 
barn-vard,  and  some  remarked  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  barn.  Running  water  is  prefer- 
able when  it  can  be  had;  but  if  such  cannot 
be  obtained,  it  is  better  to  dig  a  well  in  the 
yard  and  put  ia  a  pump,  than  that  your  herd 
should  go  any  considerable  distance  for  wa- 
ter. Much  manure  is  saved  by  having  water 
in  the  yard  or  barn,  and  besides  this,  the 
comfort  of  the  cattle  in  bad  weather  is  great- 
ly increased  and  hay  saved. 

It  is  a  good  time  for  farmers  to  reflect  on 
these  things,  and  plan  such  improvements  as 
will  enhance,  not  only  the  comfort  of  the 
beasts,  but  will  also  greatly  increase  the 
pleasure  and  the  economy  of  taking  care  of 
them.  [Springfield  Republican. 
— « «» »■►■-  ■ .. 

Value  of  ak  Editors  Tnre. — That  re- 
nowned violinist*  Miska  Hsusa,  who  has  been 
traveling  in  Australia  and  the  Sandwich 
Islauds,  gives  the  following  account  of  how 
an  editor  in  Sydney  values  his  time  r 

"A  few  days  after  ray  arrival,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  different  editors  of  Sydney.  At  roy 
first  call  1  came  to  a  palace-like  house,  the 
ground  floor  being  occupied  by  the  printing 
office.  On  the  first  floor,  among  other  ad- 
vertisements, I  found  a  tablet,  informing  vis- 
itors that  the  editor  cannot  be  spoken  with 
unless  paid  for  his  valuable  time ;  according- 
ly everybody,  without  exception  is  advised 
to  buy  a  ticket  at  the  door  of  the  waiting- 
room,  one  hour  costing  10s. ;  half  an  hour, 
6s, ;  fifteen  minutes,  8s.  Such  were  the  con- 
tents of  this  singular  prioe  current  of  tim*." 
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For  the  Farmer. 
UTOAHATXON  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Mubbbs.  Editors  : — It  is  the  time  of  year 
when  many  horses  by  being  over-drove,  are 
taken  sick  with  inflamation  on  the  longs. — 
The  symptoms — the  horse  will  appear  dump- 
ish, have  a  quick  pulse,  often  turn  his  head 
to  his  side  as  though  he  had  the  cholic. — 
Give  him  8  grains  of  white  antimony,  called 
by  druggists  tartaremetic)  three  times  a  day, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  in  water.  The 
horse  will  drink  freely,  and  give  light  feed 
twice  a  day.  In  three  days  you  will  see  it 
has  the  desired  effect.  If  the  horse  is  very 
violently  taken  with  the  inflamation,  give 
him  10  to  12  grains  of  antimony  the  first 
day  at  each  time. 

From  a  person  who  has  often  tried  it  and 

never  failed  of  curing  the  horse.    N.  P.  P. 

-  ....    i     « •»» *■ 

T/^WT^R  SHEBF. 

In  a  communication,  originally  published 
in  the  Progressive  Farmer,  Dr.  Emerson,  of 
Philadelphia,  gives  some  interesting  infor- 
mation relative  to  this  new  breed  of  sheep, 
lately  introduced  into  the  United  States  from 
China.  He  describes  them  as  of  good  size, 
with  prominent  or  Roman  noses,  ears  droop- 
ing forward,  and  agreeably  expressive  faces, 
which  are  covered  with  fine  glossy  hair. 
The  fleece  is  unshrinkable,  and  best  adapted 
for  felting  purposes  and  the  coarser  fabric?: 
The  value  of  the  breed,  he  thinks,  consists 
mainly  in  the  remarkable  facility  it  offers  to 
supply  animal  food  of  the  most  excellent 
quality,  almost  at  pleasure,  the  ewes  having 
lambs*  twice  a  year,  and  from  two  to  four  at 
a  time.  An  ewe  belonging  to  him  brought 
three  lambs  in  February,  1855,  all  of  which 
were  raised  to  maturity.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber she  had  two  lambs  more,  whilst  her 
two  February  ewe-lambs  each  brought  a 
lamb  at  the  same  time,  making  her  a  grand- 
mother in  nine  months,  and  her  progeny 
within  that  time  no  less  than  seven ! 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  meat, 
the  Doctor  states  that  when  in  China  several 
years  ago,  he  was  not  little  surprised  to  ob- 
serve the  eagerness  manifested  for  mutton. 
Although  capons,  game  and  other  luxuries 
were  common  upon  the  tables,  he  never  saw 
a  leg  of  Tartar  mutton  introduced  where  any 
thing  was  left  but  bones.  He  at  first  attrib- 
uted this  relish  of  mutton  to  its  high  price, 
ordinarily  about  50  cents  per  pound.  But 
he  was  afterwards  convinced,  that,  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  cost,  there 
was  still  more  due  to  the  intrinsic  good  qual- 
ities of  the  meat,  which  is  entirely  free  fro* 
any  woolly  or  other  disagreeable  taste,  and 
remarkably  delicate.  [Phil.  Ledger. 


PARSNIPS  FOR  MILOH  OOWS. 

Parsnips  are  very  highly  esteemed  as  food 
for  milch  cows,  as  well  as  for  pigs  and  poul- 
try, in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  where  they  are 
extensively  grown  for  this  purpose.  Wo 
qnote  from  the  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture  : 
4iAYhen  parsnips  are  given  to  milk  cows  with 
a  little  hay,  in  the  winter  season,  the  butter 
is  found  to  be  of  as  fine  a  color  and  excellent 
flavor  as  when  the  animals  are  feeding  in  the 
best  pastures.  As  parsnips  contain  aix  per 
cent,  more  mucilage  than  carrots,  the  differ- 
ence may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  su- 
perior fattening,  as  well  as  butter-making 
quality  of  parsnip.  Don  observes,  that  "in 
the  fattening  of  cattle  the  parsnip  is  found 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  carrot,  perform- 
ing the  business  with  as  much  expedition, 
and  affording  meat  of  exquisite  flavor,  and 
of  a  highly  juicy  quality ;  the  animals  eat 
it  with  much  greediness.  The  parsnips  are 
given  in  the  proportion  of  about  30  lbs. 
weight,  morning,  noon  and  night;  the  large 
ones  being  split  into  three  or  four  pieces,  and 
a  little  hay  supplied  in  the  intervals  of  these 
periods.  The  result  of  experiment  has  shown; 
that  only  in  neat  cattle,  but  in  the  fattening 
of  hogs  and  poultry,  the  animals  become  fat 
much  sooner,  and  are  more  healthy  thau 
when  fed  with  any  other  root  or  vegetable ; 
and  that,  besides,  the  meat  is  more  sweet  and 
delicious^ [Country  Gentleman. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  MDNTDS. 


A  strong  disposition  is  in  men  of  opposite 
minds  to  despise  each  other.  A  grave  man 
cannot  conceive  of  the  use  of  wit  in  society ; 
a  person  who  takes  a  strong  common-sense 
view  of  the  subject,  is  for  pushing  out,  by 
the  head  and  shoulders  an  ingenious  theorist, 
who  catches  at  the  slightest  and  faintest  an- 
alogies; and  an  other  man,  who  scents  the 
ridiculons  from  afar,  will  hold  no  commerce 
with  him  who  tests  exquisitely  the  fine  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  and  is  alive  to  nothing 
else;  whereas  talent  is  talent,  and  mind  is 
mind,  in  all  its  branches !  Wit  gives  to  life 
one  of  its  best  flavors;  common-sense  leads 
to  immediate  action,  and  gives  society  its 
daily  motion ;  large  and  comprehensive  views 
cause  its  annual  rotation ;  ridicule  chastises 
folly  and  imprudences,  and  keeps  men  in 
their  proper  sphere ;  subtlety  seizes  hold  of 
the  fine  threads  of  truth ;  analogy  darts  away 
in  the  most  sublime  discoveries ;  feeling 
paints  all  the  exquisite  passions  of  man's  soul, 
and  rewards  him,  by  a  thousand  inward  vis- 
itations, for  the  sorrows  that  come  from 
without.  God  made  it  all !  It  is  all  good! 
We  must  despise  no  sort  of  talent ;  they  all 
have  their  separate  duties  and  uses — all  the 
happiness  of  man  for  their  object ;  they  all 
improve,  exalt    and  gladden  life. 

SroxEt  Sxith. 
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OXJSB  OR  OHSOK  BBUT  OH  BOHS88. 

One  day  last  fall  we  were  sitting  in  the 
store  door  of  our  friend  Nelson,  of  Urbana ; 
it  was  the  day  of  the  County  Fair,  and  as 
Nelson's  store  is  forenenst  the  publio  square, 
the  rnral  equestrians  came  in  and  soon  filled 
the  rails  with  their  saddle  nags.  The  riders 
as  usual  hitched  up  the  bridle  rein  over  the 
horn  of  the  saddle,  and  went  to  see  the 
sights.  We  noticed  one  colt,  a  spirited  iron 
gray,  trussed  up  in  this  way,  which  soon  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  intense  torture.  Our 
fingers  began  to  itch  to  get  hold  of  that  curb ; 
the  colt  riled  at  the  rail,  and  we  hitched 
about  as  uneasily  in  our  scat,  and  finally  as 
we  were  about  going  to  the  rescue,  after 
saying  to  Nelson  that  a  man  deserved  to  be 

who  would  truss  up  a  horse  in  that 

way,  the  gray  luokily  slipped  the  rein  off  the 
pommel,  and  out  went  his  nose,  the  gladdest 
colt  on  the  public  square;  and  we  were 
about  to  take  off  our  hat  and  give  three 
cheers,  when  we  bethought  it  might  com- 
promise the  dignity  of  the  Cultivator,  so  we 
only  clapped  our  hands,  and  gave  three 
oheers  inwardly. 

But  this  is  only  one  phase  in  the  abuse 
of  the  check  rein.  Farmers  are  not  the  only 
sinners  in  this  respect ;  in  fact,  they  are  least 
guilty,  and  it  is  because  their  horses  are  so 
seldom  subjected  to  check  that  they  suffer 
most  intensely  when  it  is  imposed.  Our 
town  and  city  folks  have  most  to  answer  for. 
Here  we  see  even  the  cart-boys,  with  a  ton  of 
sand  in  their  cart,  and  thejpoor  horse — 
which  is  generally  a  cast-off  omnibus  or 
livery  hone— -cheoked  up  most  unmercifully, 
because  the  ragged  driver  takes  as  much 
pride  in  having  his  team  look  wll,  as  his 
more  aristocratic  predecessor ;  and  at  every 
jar  of  the  cart,  or  misstep  of  the  poor  dam- 
aged brute  that  hauls  it,  the  latter  gets  the 
fall  benefit  of  the  jolt  upon  his  jaws,  which 
are  by  this  time  providentially  pretty  well 
hardened. 

The  evil  begins  much  farther  back.  The 
colt  in  the  barn-yard,  that  has  never  known 
restraint  until  now  be  is  some  three  years 
oid,  is  roughly  caught,  and  a  bit  forced  in 
his  mouth,  a  crupper  put  over  his  tail,  and  a 
belt  around  his  body,  and  then  his  nose  drawn 
down  in  half  way  to  his  breast,  when  he  is 
left  to  suffer  and  sulk,  sometimes  for  half  a 
day.  "When  this  editor  was  a  lad,  he  was 
guilty  of  just  such  enormities,  but  these  are 
among  the  original  sins  of  which  he  has 
most  heartily  repented.  In  breaking  a  colt 
to  bit,  the  rain  should  never  be  drawn  so  as 
to  cause  positive  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the 
neck ;  for  besides  the  inhumanity  and  use- 
lessness  of  such  a  course,  thejborse's  mouth  is 
irretrievably  damaged  by  it  for  all  further 
use ;  a  good  mouth  is  indispensable  for  a  good 
saddle  horse. 


When  the  horse  goes  into  harness,  again 
comes  the  abominable  curb,  to  make  him 
hold  up  his  head.  As  before  remarked,  in  a 
little  horse,  with  all  his  muscles  in  action,  a 
moderate  curb  is  not  very  painful,  and  is  of- 
ten useful  after  long  habit,  in  steadying  his 
carriage ;  it  is  like  every  other  bad  habit  in 
this  respect.  But  to  hitch  up  the  team  to  a 
post,  leaving  the  curbs  tightly  drawn,  is  an 
unmitigated  abuse.  Every  day  we  see  fine 
carriage  teams  standing  in  that  way,  left  by 
the  hour.  The  noble  beast  first  puts  out  lis 
fore  feet,  then  gathers  again  turns  his  neck 
quite  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other  side,  to 
relieve  the  aching  muscles,  and  all  because  the 
thoughtless  driver  had  negleeted  to  take  the 
check  reins  out  of  the  hooks,  or  for  fear  his 
team  would  get  their  heads  down.  On  Sun* 
days  our  devotions  are  often  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  such  sights.  Fine  carriage  teams 
are  trussed  up  for  two  hours  at  the  church 
doors,  sometimes  hot  and  in  fly  time ;  they 
can  only  twitch  their  skin  and  wag  a  stump 
of  a  tail ;  sometimes  in  winter,  with  the  keen 
wind  singing  in  their  ears,  and  their  forefeet 
in  the  frozen  slush  of  the  gutter.  In  such 
cases,  if  it  were  not  Sunday,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  disturbing  better  worshippers,  we 
would  like  to  throw  a  torpedo  into  the  pew 
of  the  owner,  who  ought  to  be  made  to  sit 
astride  of  a  sharp  rail  without  any  cushion 
on  it,  all  the  time  his  team  was  hitched  up , 
that  way.  [Ohio  Cultivator. 
—       ■    «««»» 

JxFFKB&osr  OomsTY  AomotnLTUBAi*  Soci- 
ety.— This  association  met  at  the  Green 
Mountain  House,  Fort  Atkinson,  on  the  6th 
iast.,  and  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

President,  Justus  Carpenter,  Palmyra; 
Vice  Presidents,  N.  P.  Parsons,  Cold  Spring, 
and  £.  D.  Masters,  Jefferson ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Milton  SneU,  Fort  Atkinson.  An 
executive  committee,  consisting  of  a  mem- 
ber from  each  township,  was  also  elected. 

The  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  has  adopted  energetio  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. Its  vitality  is  of  great  consequence  to 
Jefferson  County,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
they  will  sustain  it  liberally. 

[Whitewater  Gazette. 


THB  FATS  OF  MUMMIES. 

The  mummies  of  Egypt  are  sometimes 
quarried  by  the  Arabs  for  fuel,  and,  whether 
those  of  the  Pharaohs,  their  wives,  their 
priests,  or  their  slaves,  are  split  open  with 
the  same  indifference  as  so  many  pine  logs. 
The  gums  and  balsams  used  in  embalming 
thpm,  have  made  them  a  good  substitute  for 
bituminous  coal ;  and  thus  the  very  means 
employed  to  preserve  them  have  become  the 
active  agents  of  their  dissipation. 
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PLANTS  FOR  SHELTER— ITo.  2. 

Let  not  those  who  consider  evergreens  be- 
yond their  reach,  suppose  that  they  must 
therefore  be  without  the  benefit  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  shelter  we  write  of.  Decidu- 
ous trees,  though  more  pervious  to  the  wind 
than  those  we  have  considered,  do  neverthe- 
less, so  sift  and  break  its  force,  as  to  render 
it  comparatively  innoxious.  In  this  class  we 
are  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
European  Larch.  It  grows  with  rapidity ;  is 
perfectly  hardy,  while  its  form,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  tree  make  it  interesting,  even 
when  denuded  of  foliage.  The  peculiar, 
dehcate  tint  of  its  leaves  in  early  spring,  and 
its  multitudinous  crimson  blossoms,  are  very 
beautiful.  Plants  of  18  to  24  inches  high 
may  be  had  at  the  eastern  nurseries,  at  from 
$8.00  to  $10.00  per  hundred.  They  should 
be  planted  two  and  a  half  feet  apart. 

The  Mahaleb  Cherry,  in  its  natural  state, 
makes  a  handsome  tiee,  something  over  80 
feet  high.  The  branches  are  numerous,  and 
the  leaves  fright,  glossy,  and  beautiful  in  col- 
or. In  rich,  heavy  soils,  it  grows  so  luxuri- 
antly that  the  ends  of  the  wood  are  liable  to 
injury  by  the  winter ;  we  do  not  however 
regard  this  as  an  objection,  as  any  slight 
damage  of  the  sort  is  quickly  covered  by 
the  new  growth.  The  Mahaleb  is  extensive- 
ly used  as  a  stock  for  dwarfing  the  cherry, 
and  may  be  had  for  $20.00  per  thousand. 
Plants  of  one  year  old  are  the  best.  These 
should  be  planted  about  two  feet  apart.  By 
shortening  in  the  strongest  shoots  in  June 
and  in  August,  the  screen  may  be  made  quite 
close  and  compact. 

The  Privot  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the 
purpose  under  consideration.  It  is  slower  in 
its  growth,  and  more  compact  in  its  habit, 
than  either  of  the  proceeding,  and  it  may  be 
grown  from  cuttings  or  from  seeds.  If  from 
the  former,  make  the  outtings  in  the  fall, 
bury  them  in  the  earth,  and  plant  them  the 
next  spring,  in  rows  12  to  18  inches  apart, 
and  cultivate  thoroughly.  At  one  year  old, 
transfer  to  the  border,  and  plant  18  inches 
apart.  This  will  do  very  well,  but  a  better 
way  would  be  to  plant  a  double  row  with  an 
interval  of  two  feet  and  at  the  same  distance 
in  the  rows.     The  plants  should  be  so  ar- 


ranged that  those  of  one  row  will  stand  op- 
posite the  spaces  of  the  other.  The  Privet 
stands  the  shears  perfectly  well,  and  may  be 
made  and  kept  in  any  shape  that  seems  de- 
sirable to  the  planter. 

The  Scarlet  fruited  Thorn  is  a  robust  and 
rapid  grower,  and  by  the  moderate  use*  of 
the  knife  or  shears,  may  be  made  into  an 
excellent  screen.  For  this  purpose  it  may 
be  raised  from  the  seed,  in  the  manner  rec- 
ommended in  an  article  on  hedges,  in  this 
number,  or  if  plants  in  the  neighborhood  are 
abundant  enough  to  admit  of  a  good  selection* 
they  may  be  taken  from  the  woods  and  the 
fields.  Those  should  be  chosen  that  are  of 
uniform  strength,  and  not  over  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. At  the  time  of  transplanting,  (Do 
it  carefully  and  don't  let  the  roots  get  dry  1) 
thin  out  one  half  of  the  wood  of  the  tops,  and 
early  the  next  spring,  cut  all  the  plants  down 
within  six  or  eight .  inches  of  the  ground. 
Two  feet  apart  is  about  the  right  distance  at 
which  to  plant. 

The  Lonibardy  Poplar  will  be  found  very 
useful  and  convenient,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  grow  a  screen  as  soon  as  possible.  Cut- 
tings of  uniform  size  should,  in  the  spring,  be. 
planted  12  inches  apart,  where  the  screen  is 
to  be -made.  Out  them  back  in  the  manner 
of  a  hedge  for  two  years,  and  then  top  them 
and  keep  them  at  the  hight  they  are  wished 
to  remain. 

Many  other  plants  might  be  named  which 
would  in  some  circumstances  be  of  value  for 
screens.  We  have  suggested  those  which  in 
our  opinion  are  best,  and  most  easily  obtain- 
ed. As  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  in 
this,  and  in  the  preceeding  article,  omitted  to 
say  something  which  ought  to  have  been 
said,  and  which  some  of  our  readers  would 
like  to  know,  we  will  cheerfully  respond  to 
any  inquiries  that  they  may  make  on  the 

subject.  * 
«»»•  »    ■■  - 

CoHVEHTioK  of  Fruit  Gbowkbs. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association  of  Fruit 
Growers  of  Western  New  York  was  held  at 
Rochester,  a  short  time  since.  The  Roches- 
ter Democrat  says : — It  was  the  pretty  uni- 
versal testimony  that  the  product  of  apples  is 
more  remunerative  than  any  other  crtp  • 
raised  in  this  section.  Several  testified  to 
the  realization  of  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre 
for  apples.  A  gentleman  from  Oswego,  said 
that  it  was  the  estimate  of  the  fruit  com- 
mittee in  that  county,  that  one  acre  devoted  to 
fruit  was  equal  to  twelve  with  any  other  ero*. 
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BZTBOTS  OF  THE  SZTBfiME  OOLD. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  present  win- 
ter upon  fruit  trees  in  the  nursery,  the  or- 
chard,  and  the  garden,  will  not  folly  appear 
until  the  spring.  Enough,  however,  is  now 
apparent,  to  check  the  hopes  of  the  sanguine, 
and  discourage  the  faint-hearted  cultivator. 
Peaches  are,  in  many  localities,  hurt  beyond 
remedy.  The  young  wood  of  plums  is  badly 
injured,  and  in  some  varieties,  that  of  three 
or  four  years  old  is  dead.  Cherries  have  also 
been  severely  dealt  with.  Apples  in  the 
orchard  are  probably  safe  enough ;  but  root 
grafted  trees  in  the  nurseries,  have  suffered 
some,  u\f  not  more  /"  Pears  have  by  no 
means  escaped.  We  have  examined  a  score 
of  trees  in  various  situations,  and  find  that  in 
very  many  cases  the  inner  bark  of  the  young 
wood  is  more  or  less  discolored,  and  in  some 
instanced  the  wood  itself  is  quite  black,  and 
its  tissues  disorganized.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  recommend  our  friends  to  get 
their  knives  ready,  and  at  the  first  opening 
of  spring  to  cut  completely  and  thoroughly, 
back  to  the  sound  wood.  Cat  without  com- 
punction and  as  remorselessly  as  a  surgeon  in 
the  Crimea. 

P.  8. — Our  article  on  the  Bark  Louse, 
promised  for  this  number,  will  appear  in  the 
next 

A.  C.'s  valuable  article  on  the  Washington 
Plum  will  appear  in  the  April  number. 

XW0HOAOHMSNTS   OF  THE  OOEAK, 

The  New  Jersey  Geological  Report  shows 
that  the  Atlantio  is  steadily,  and  rather  ra- 
pidly, encroaching  upon  the  land  on  its 
coast. — At  Cape  Island  the  surf  lias  eaten 
inwards  full  a  mile  since  the  revolution. 
Along  the  Bay  Shore  in  Cape  May  the  marsh 
wears  away  at  the  rate  of  a  rod  in  two 
years.  One  of  the  beaches  upon  the  coast  is 
mentioned  as  having  moved  inward  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is 
also  tne  opinion  of  the  oldest  observers  that 
the  tides  rise  higher  upon  the  eastern  New 
Jersey  uplands  than  formerly.  Prof.  Cook, 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  confident  that 
the  shore  is  now  settling"  at  the  rate  of  two 
feet  in  a  hundred  years.  The  sand  beaches 
on  the  coast  are  drifting  inward  every  year. 
Egg  Island,  the  western  point  of  Maurice 
River  Cove,  which  in  the  year  1694,  covered 
three  hundred  acres,  now  contains  at  low 
water  from  a  half  to  three  fourths  of  an 
acre,  and  at  high  water  it  is  submerged. 
■■  ■'«♦»—» .,..,,,. 

.  At  Lake  Superior  flour  sells  at  $22  per  bbl. 


CULTIVATION  OF  4 

At  the  New  Hampshire  State  Fair,  Rich- 
ard Hall  of  Aubnrn,  exhibited  some  culti- 
vated cranberries  raised  in  a  run  not  very 
wet,  but  bordering  upon  the  high  land. — 
His  process  of  cultivation  he  stated  to  be 
this :  to  remove  the  surface  of  the  ground 
some  three  inches  in  depth,  which  in  this 
case  wa^  carted  to  the  pig  sty ;  he  then 
took  sand  from  the  shore  of  a  pond,  and 
spread  it  plentifully  upon  the  ground,  and 
set  his  vines  two  feet  apart;  the  second 
year  after  this  he  had  a  plentiful  crop. — 
This  was  done  three  years  ago,  and  the 
vines  now  cover  the  ground  completely,  no 
grass  or  weeds  being  present  He  has  done 
nothiug  to  the  vines  since,  and  says  that 
the  average  yield  will  be,  the  present  year, 
two  busLels  of  cranberries  to  every  teu  feet 
square.  He  esteems  this  the  most  profit- 
able crop  he  can  cultivate.  Ha  has  five 
acres  of  this  land  which  he  intends  to  ap- 
propriate to  this  use. 

When  it  is  considered  that  fruit  is  now 
sold  at  not  less  than  two  dollars  a  bushel 
in  our  markets,  this  may  be  considered  as 
farming  to  some  purpose  and  profit* — 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  New  E»» 
gland  which  should  undergo  the  same 
treatment.  By  such  a  course  a  grcat  deal 
of  wealth  would  be  added  to  the  community 
annually  from  the  investment  of  a  small 
amount  of  capital.  Mr.  Hall  also  stated 
that  some  cranberries  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  growing  naturally,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  frosts.while  those  cultivated 
were  not  injuted  in  the  :east.    [Me.  Farmer. 

The  Grass  Crop. — Among  all  the  statis- 
tics with  reference  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  our  country,  which  have  been  given 
to  the  public,  tho-e  setring  forth  the  quan- 
tity of  grass  yearly  cut  and  put  into  market, 
have  been  entirely  overlooked.  In  attending 
to  this  omission,  Gov.  Wright  of  Indiana, 
says  that :  "  our  grass  crop  is  not  properly 
appreciated.  No  crop  approaches  so  nearly 
a  spontaneous  yield,  and  none  affords  so 
large  a  pro  fit/'  The  hay  crop  of  the  Fniied 
States  in  1850  he  estimates  at  13,000,000 
tons;  that  for  1855  he  estimates  at  15,000- 
000  tons,  which  is  worth  $150,000,000; 
while  the  whole  cotton  crop  is  valued  at 
only  $128,000,000.  Of  this  crop  more  than 
half  is  produced  by  the  four  States,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The  grass 
crop,  which  is  used  for  pasturage,  is  at  least 
as  valuable,  so  that  single  herb  is  worth  an- 
nually, over  $800,000,000. 
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APPLBS-WESTFIELD  SEEK-NO-FARTHEH. 


&y**rkym*.—Oenccticut  See&nthf \rther — 
N*w  England  Seek-no-farther— Red  Winter 
Pearmain—of  some  Western  grower,  This 
old  and  popular  frnit  deserves  a  place  in  ev- 
ery collection.  Grown  in  rich  alluvial  soil 
of  the  south,  it  dose  not  keep  as  long  as 
whea  grown  on  poorer  soils  at  the  North  ; 
bat  it  looses  none  of  its  peculiar  flavor  or 
good  qualities  as  a  table  fruit 

Shey  medium. — Form,  regular,  roundish, 
conical,  broadest  at  th  3  base  or  ste-n  en  1. — 
Oofor,  light  yellow  ground,  sunny  *ide  strip- 
ed  and  splashed  with  red  ;  small  russet  dots 
•  shaded  around  with  light  russet  yellow  ; 
often  considerable  of  russet  abont  both 
stem  and  calvx ;  grown  South,  it  is  very 
much  russettecl,  and  about  the  stem  the  rus- 
•set  has  appearance  of  rich  bronze ;  progress- 
ing northward,  it  gradually  losses  its  russet, 
until  on  light,  sandy  soil  in  Michigan,  it  be- 
•oomes  a  pale  yellow  ground,  with  stripes 
and  splashes  of  clear  red  and  minute  dots. — 
Stem,  long  and  slender. — Cavity,  open  and 
Tegular. — Calyx,  usually  small,  closed,  some- 
times half  open,  with  snort  segments. — Ba- 
fin,  medium  depth,  regular  form. — Flesh, 
yellowish,  tender,  sub-acid,  with  a  rich  pear- 
main  flavor.— "Season,  November  and  March. 

[Eliot. 
<«•» 

EitEBSOtt,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Anglo- Ame- 
rican, says : — "Americans  would  ride  in 
steamers  made  of  lucifer  matches,  if  they 
could  thereby  save  one  hour  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic 

,,■„...  - . . « ^«»  ►  .    .■• 

Be  generous  to  those "  who  hold  different 
opinions  from  you. 


What  Labor  Dobs.— To  show  the  effects 
of  mechanical  labor  in  advancing  the  price 
of  iron,  the  North  British  Quarterly  Review 
presents  the  following  calculation : — "A  bar 
of  iron  valued  at  $5,  worked  into  horseshoes 
is  worth  $10,50;  needles,  $856;  penknife 
blades,  $3283;  shirt  buttons,  $29,480;  balance , 
springs  of  watches,  $250,000.  Thirty-one 
pounds  of  iron  have  been  made  into  wire 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles  in 
length,  and  so  fine  was  the  fabric  that  apart 
of  it  was  converted,  in  lieu  of  horse-hair,  in- 
to a  barrister's  wig. 


«♦•»»■ 


The  kxpqbt  of  Indian  Goto  t:>  Groat  Britain 
from  the  United  States,  from  1840  to  1845 
inclusive,  reaches  an  annual  average  of  only 
91,000  bushels.    From  1846  ta  1855,  the . 
average  annual  export  is  nearly  6,000,000 ; 
bushels.    The  export  of  Flour  from  this  coun- 
try to  C4reat  Britain,  from  1840  to  1854, 
averaged  225,000  barrels  per  annum.    From  ' 
1846  to  1854,  the  average  has  reached  near-  • 
ly  1,400,900  barrels  per  annum.— Phil.  Cora 

Exchange. 

■«••»» 

Enrc.vTiox  in  Nbw  Yorit.— There  are  one  * 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  ohildren 
of  the  proper  age  for  sohooling  in  New  York, 
and  they  are  educated  at  the  public;  cost  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  city  for  that  pur- 
pose being  $917,853— almost  one  million  of  » 
dollars.  This  is  a  mnch  larger  sum  than  is 
expended  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union, 
and  perhaps  of  the  world.  In  addition  to 
the  amount  named,  it  is  believed  that  not 
less  than  $500,000  is  annually  spent  for  the 
support  of  private  schools. 

[Scientific  American. 
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FRUIT  CULTURE. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society,  con- 
taining the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at 
their  recent  session,  at  Cleveland,  on  the  8th, 
9th,  and  10th  of  Jahuary  last.  It  was  at- 
tended by  the  best  nomologists  and  fruit 
eulturists,  of  the  northern  and  western  states. 
Such  men  as  Prince,  Elwhanger,  Barry, 
Kktland,  Elliot,  Kennicott,  &c.  Hence  their 
discussions  and  doings  are  of  the  highest  in- 
terest. But  unfortunately,  like  all  councils 
of  doctors,  and  learned  men,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  disagreement,  on  almost  every 
subject,  or  fruit  presented.  But  like  the  con- 
flicting testimony  in  a  law  suit,  we  must 
cross  examine  for  ourselves,  and  deduce  con- 
clusions, each  for  his  awn  location,  and  cir- 
cumstances. They  endorse  most  of  the 
standard  apples,  pears  and  plums,  that  are  in 
the  highest  favor  with  the  best  of  our  own 
fruit  growers. 

We  have  been  looking  long  and  anxiously 
for  the  proceedings  of  our  Wisconsin  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  for  last  year,  but  still 
they  linger.  It  seems  to  be  one  great  mis- 
fortune with  most  such  associations,  that 
'they  are  late  in  giving  the  results  of  their 
counsels  to  the  public. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  are  anxious 
for  a  list  of  desirable  fruit  trees,  and  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  best  modes  of  planting.  We 
ha^  intended  to  have  furnished  the  fullest 
instructions  on  all  these  heads  in  the  March 
number;  but  shall  have  to  defer  it  until  the 
next,  as  we  wish  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
conclusions  j>f  the  said  F.  G.  A.,  that  the 
list  may  be  as  perfect  and  reliable  as  possible. 

We  will  not  fail  to  furnish  full,  and  relia- 
able  instructions,  in  the  April  number — not 
only  as  to  varieties  and  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
fruit  trees  of  all  kins,  adapted  to  our  climate : 
but  also  the  best  modes  of  planting  and  cul- 
tivation; together  with  full  illustrations  of 
the  processes  of  grafting,  budding,  «fec.,  &c. 
We  do  not  propose  to  instruct  old  nursery- 
men, but  will  do  what  we  can  for  all  new  be- 
ginners. 

We  want  to  see  everything  done  that  can 
be,  in  the  way  of  fruit  and  orchard  growing, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  done  right. 

While  we  shall  be  forward  in  recommend- 
ing action,  we  shall  be  careful  what  we  re- 
commend. 


Among  other  thing  we  would  now  recom- 
mend to  all  who  v  conveniently  can,  to  pur- 
chase some  good  work  on  Fruit  growing. — 
The  book-stores  are  full  of  them,  and  you 
can  buy  for  a  dollar,  or  ten  shillings,  what 
is  worth  fifty  times  the  money  to  you,  every 
year.  Downing'*,  Allen's,  Elliot's,  and  all 
good  standard  works ;  buy  and  read  some 
one  of  them,  and  start  right.  It  is  all  im- 
portant. 

PLANT  LICE  ON  OHAPB  VINES. 

We  make  an  extract  from  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Townsend  Glover  on  the  Plant  Louse,  pub- 
lished in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Pa- 
tent Office: 

The  Plant  Louse  (Aphis)  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  grape 
vines,  as  they  suck  out  the  sap  by  means  of 
a  piercer  or  trunk,  and  thus  enfeeble  the  sys- 
tem of  the  plant.  The  natural  enemies  also 
the  same,  as  they  are  destroyed  by  the  lady 
bird,  the  lace- wing  fly  and  syrphus.  I  must, 
however,  remark  that  the  minute  ichneu- 
mon fly  which  destroys  the  aphis  on  grape 
vines,  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the 
Cotton  Louse,  although  its  general  form  and 
habits  are  the  same. 

"When  the  vines  are  in  small  gardens  the 
best  remedy  to  destroy  this  nest  would  be  to 
syringe  the  plants  thoroughly,  both  on  the 
upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  foliage,  with  a 
solution  of  whale  oil  soap.  Dusting  the 
leaves  with  lime  has  also  been  recommended; 
and  in  a  green  house  these  lice  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  thorough  fumigation  with  the 
smoke  of  tobacco." 

Evert  Thing  depends  on  certain  rules  or 
causes.  Take  sheep  to  Central^Afriea,  and 
their  wool  becomes  hair;  carry  goats  to  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  their  hair  runs  into  furs. 
Place  a  man  on  a  farm  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  set  him  to  work,  and  he  be- 
comes as  penurious  as  an  old  maid.  Send 
him  to  Wisconsin,  with  his  plows  and  ener- 
gy, and  he  becomes  as  generous  as  a  drunken 
groceryman.  Now  why  this  difference  ?  It 
all  depends  on  certain  causes.  In  Massachu- 
setts, fanners  grow  twenty  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre,  and  in  Wisconsin,  they  grow 
sixty  or  seventy-five.  In  such  instances  it 
would  seem  that  the  dispositions  of  men  are 
like  potatoes — they  spring  from  the  soil. 
In  other  words,  man's  nature  and  disposition 
is  governed  by  circumstances,  and  that 
therefore  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the  many 
peculiarities  of  persons  of  different  localities 
in  the  world.  There  never  was  an  effect, 
without  a  cause.  [Sparta  Watchman. 
«■ ■■    «»•♦» 

Prepare  your  implements  for  spring  worJL 
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THB  XVY  HT  THB  DTJbTOSOH. 

rr  cBAmus  mack.it. 

The  Ivy  In  *  dungeon  grew, 
Unfed  by  rain,  unoheered  by  dew ; 
Its  pelHd  lesflsts  only  drank 
Gsvs  moistures  Aral  end  odors  dank. 

But  tkrouf  n  the  dungeon  grating  high, 
There  fell  aran-beam  from  the  sky; 
It  slept  upon  the  gratefhl  floor 
In  silent  gladness  STormore* 

The  Ivy  felt  a  tremor  shoot 
Through  all  its  fibres  to  the  root; 
It  felt  the  light,  it  saw  the  ray. 
It  strove  to  blofeom  into  day. 

It  grew,  it  crept,  it  pushed,  it  clomb— 
Long  had  the  darkness  been  its  home : 
But  w«B  it  knew,  though  yetted  in  night, 
The  goodness  and  the  Joy  of  Ugtit 

Its  clinging  roots  grew  deep  and  strong ; 
Its  stem  expanded  firm  and  long ; 
And  in  the  currents  of  the  sir 
Its  tender  branches  flourished  &ir. 

It  reached  the  beam;  K  thrilled,  it  curled, 
It  blessed  the  warmth  that  cheers  the  world, 
It  rose  toward  the  dungeon  bars, 
It  looked  upon  the  sun  and  stars; 

It  felt  the  life  of  bursting  spring, 
It  heard  the  happy  sky  lark  sing; 
It  caught  the  breath  of  moms  and  eves* 
▲at  wooed  the  swallow  to  its  leaves. 

By  rains,  snd  dews,  end  sunshine  fed, 
Over  the  outer  wall  it  spread; 
And  la  the  day  beam  waring  fees, 
It  grew  Into  a  steadfast  tree. 

Usoatha  solitary  pUee 
Its  Yirtne  threw  adorning  grace; 
The  matin  birds  became  its  guests, 
And  ssng  la  praises  from  their  nests, 

WeuhTst  know  the  moral  of  the  rhymet 
Behold  the  heavenly  light  and  climb ; 
To  every  dungeon  comes  a  say 
Qf  Qotfs  interminable  day. 

Yankee  Maxaokmbvt. — The  sugar  crop 
on  the  Island  of  Jamaica  this  season  is  50j- 
000  hhds.  greater  than  ever  before.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  "Yankees"  having  taken 
the  management  of  several  of  the  largest  su- 
gar estates.  In  working,  they  employ  the 
negroes  at  so  much  per  day,  paying  in  cash 
every  week.  The  cash  wakes  up  the  best 
energies  of  the  sable  laborers  and  gives  a  life, 
never  before  seen  or  heard  of,  to  the  sugar 
making  business.  Cuba  and  our  Southern 
States  <  are  likely  to  have,  in  a  few  years,  an 
opportunity  to  compare,  side  by  side,  on  eve- 
ry way  equal  terms,  the  advantages  of  free 
and  slave  labor.  Our  Southern  planters  will 
do  well  to  study  this  "Yankee  management" 
closely,  They  might  findite  adoption-p rent- 
able |u  tbttneafre*.  [Maine'  Farmer. 


wnra  maxxbtg  zv  mxssoukl 

Information  brought  out  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  St.  Louis,  gives 
a  higher  estimate  of  the  progress  made  in 
wine  making  in  Missouri  than  we  had  any 
idea  of.  It  appears  that  at  Herman  alone,  a 
small  German  village  in  Gasconade  county, 
on  the  Missouri  river,  there  are  four  hundred 
acres  in  vines.  All  arou  nd  Herman  are  bills, ' 
and  nothing  but  hills — the  village  being  built 
in  the  only  plain  to  be  found.  These  hills 
are  covered  and  crowned  by  fresh  and  luxu- 
riant young  vineyards,  and  from  them  will 
be  produced  this  year  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  gallons  of  wine,  which  is  sold  at 
the  press  at  from  $1  to  $1  50  per  gallon. — 
The  business  of  wine  making  at  Herman  is 
already  carried  on  under  the  division  of  la- 
bor necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  success.  There  are  three  classes, 
altogether  distinct,  now  engaged  in  it— the 
grape  growers,  the  wine  pressors,  and  the 
wine  merchant. 

«♦♦»»     ■■■ ■ 

VBGBTABLB  GROWTHS  OF  OALTFOBHIA. 

An  agricultural  show  has  lately  been  held 
at  Sacramento,  at  which  the  productions  of 
the  country  were  exhibited  for  prizes.  The 
show  of  animals  was  remarkable  only  as 
giving  evidence  of  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  of  horses  since  the  Amer- 
cans  have  been  in  possession  of  the  State. — 
The  former  from  their  variety  and  precocity, 
and  the  latter  from  their  gigantic  size. — 
Pumpkins  weighing  129  pounds,  beet-root 
71-2  feet  long,  and  a  stalk  of  Indian  corn 
84  feet  high,  were  among  the  "monsters"  of 
the  exhibition.  The  vegetables  of  Califor- 
nia grow  with  a  luxuriance  unequalled  else- 
where, but  they  are  deficient  in  flavor.  It 
appears  that  peach  and  pear  trees  frequently 
produce  a  double  crop  in  the  same  season. — 
The  productiveness  of  the  strawberry  plant 
is  also  very  remarkable. 

Mill 

FABXS  FUEL  SHOPS. 

The  fuel  required  to  cook  a  dinner  in  Pa- 
ris costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  dinner  itself. 
Fuel  is  very  scarce,  and  the  American  is  sur- 
prised to  find  shops  all  over  the  city,  fitted 
up  with  shelves  like  those  in  shoe  stores,  up- 
on which  is  stored  wood,  split  up  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  finger,  and  done  up 
in  bundles,  as  matches  were  in  the  days  of 
the  tinder  box,  steel,  and  flint ;  they  are  about 
the  size  of  a  bunch  of  asparagus.  These  lit- 
tle bundles  sell'  at  from  two  to  six  sous. 
Larger  sticks  are  bundled  up  in  the  same  way. 
and  sell  at  a  frightful  price.  Charcoal  is  sold 
by  tho  weight,  and  hard  coal  being  nearly  as 
expensive  as  wood,  can  be  bought  in  the 
smallest  qnantity  at  any  of  these  fuel  shops. 
[Scientific  American. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

DANGER  IN  USING  LEAD  FIFE. 

The  following  instance  of  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  lead  pipes  occurred  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  residing  in  the  country.  On  his 
premises,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his 
house,  is  a  spring,  noted  for  its  excellence. 
From  this  spring  he  brought  water  to  his 
house  in  lead  pipes,  and  all  went  on  well,  ex- 
cept in  the  hoalth  of  his  household.  Before 
long,  however,  his  wife  was  taken  sick  and 
lingered  for  mouths,  theu  died,  lie  was 
also  complaining,  his  whole  system  seeming 
deranged,  as  though  dyspeptic.  His  sister 
was  also  strangely  affected.  However,  no 
thought  was  given  to  the  water,  until  a  paint- 
er, who  was  employed  for  a  few  days,  refused 
to  drink  it,  on  account  of  its  being  brought 
in  lead  pipes,  saying  that  he  had  been  sick- 
ened by  so  doing. 

Before  he  left,  he  concluded  to  try  the  wa- 
ter, aud  as  a  consequence  he  was  quite  ill  for 
some  time ;  this  opened  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  he  took  a  bottle  to  a  chemist, 
who  pronounced  it  poisonous.  Since  that 
time  it  has  not  been  used  for  cooking  or 
drinking  by  his  family,  who  have,  since  its 
abandonment,  regained  their  usual  health. 

One  fact  Connected  with  it  might  be  of  use 
to  others  in  testing  their  water  when  con- 
ducted through  lead.  It  had  been  noticed 
that  when  turnips  were  boiled,  they  were  af- 
terwards very  much  discolored  and  quite 
dark ;  after  an  analysis  had  been  made,  a 
pail  of  water  was  taken  from  the  spring,  be- 
fore entering  the  pipes,  and  the  turnips  boiled 
in  this  were  white,  and  in  all  ways  as  they 
should  be.  A  statement  of  these  facts  may 
serve  a  good  end,  and  by  noticing  them  may 
save  much  sickness,  and  even  worse  calami* 
ties.     0.  W.  H.,  in  Miner's  Kural  American. 


4  ♦♦»  » 


Ms.  Meciii,  the  distinguished  agriculturist, 
affirms  that  every  farmer  Who  cultivates 
two  or  three  hundred  acres,  without  a  steam 
engine,  has  a  great  lesson  to  learn,  since  an 
efficient  engine  of  four  horse  power  will  tire 
a&y  sixteen  real  horses,  the  comparative  cost 
being  £150  against  JgtfOO,  besides  eating 
nothing  when  not  at  work,  and  economising 
an  immense  amount  in  various  ways,  in  cas- 
ualties, disease,  attendance  and  food. 
.  ...  .i        <♦«♦.»     ■ '   «- 

Warts  on  Cows'  Teats. — A  correspond- 
ent writing  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  some 
time  since,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  upon  this 
subject,  says : — "I  have  cured  my  cows  of 
Warty  teats  with  the  following :— Neat's  foot 
oil,  beef  s  gall,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  old 
brandy,  equal  parts  of  each.  Shake  well  be- 
fore using.  It  is  an  excellent  liniment,  and 
will  take  off  callouses  of  long  standing.  Ap- 
ply it  enoe  a  day . 


Wnoopixo  Coron. — The  best  kind  of 
coffee  prepared  as  for  the  table,  and  given  as 
a  common  drink  to  the  child,  as  warm  as  it 
can  be  drunk ;  and  a  piece  of  alum  for  the 
patient  to  lick  as  often  as  it  mav  wish.  Most 
children  are  fond  of  alum,  and  will  get  all 
they  need  without  being  urged,  but  if  they 
dislike  it,  they  must  be  made  to  taste  of  it 
eight  or  ten  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
it  will  effectually  break  up  the  worst  ease  of 
whooping  cough  in  a  very  short  time.  T*o 
adults  or  children  in  the  habit  of  taking 
coffee,  the  remedy  is  good  for  nothing. 

To  Remove  Cbeases  from  Velvet.— Pass 
the  under  side  of  the  velvet  gently  over  a 
warm  smoothing-iron.  Let  one  person  hold 
the  velvet  tight,  and  another  pass  the  iron; 
then  spread  out  the  garment,  and  brush  gen- 
tly yet  briskly  with  a  velvet  brush. 
■ — «■»»♦.»■■  — 

Camphor  a  Remedy  foe  Mice. — Any  one 
desirous  of  keeping  seeds  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  mice,  can  do  so  by  mixing  pieces  of 
camphor  gum  in  with  the*  seeds.  Camphor 
placed  in  drawers  or  trunks  will  prevent 
mice  from  doing  them  injury.  The  little  an- 
imal objects  to  the  odor,  and  keeps  a  good 
distance  from  it;  he  will  seek  food  elsewhere. 

To  Take  Grease  orr  of  Clotii.— The  fol- 
lowing is  a  cheap,  simple,  and  efficacious  re- 
ceipt for  taking  grease  out  of  cloth : — A  fluid 
made  of  an  ounce  of  liquid  ammonia  and  four 
ounces  of  alohobol  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water.  There  is  no  better'  pre- 
paration. 

-■■■■— -  ■   ♦♦•»  > 

Mastic. — A  cement  vrhich  gradually  indu- 
rates to  a  stony  consistence,  may  be  made  by 
mixing  20  parts  of  elean  river  sand,  two  of 
litharge,  and  one  of  quicklime,  into  a  thin 
putty  with  linseed  oil.  Quicklime  may  be 
replaced  with  litharge.  When  this  cement 
is  applied  to  mend  broken  pieces  of  stone,  as 
steps  of  stairs,  it  acquires  after  some  time  a 
stony  hardness.  A  similar  composition  has 
been  applied  to  coat  over  brick  walls  under 
the  name  of  mastic. 

« •<•  » 

To  Make  Yellow  Butte*  m  WnrrEB.— 
Put  in  yolk  of  eggs  just  before  the  butter 
comes,  near  the  termination  of  the  churning. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  mam 
very  fine  sweet  butter.  It  is  kept  by  many 
as  a  great  secret,  but  its  great  value  requtret 
publicity. 

-  ■ -■■  »#♦»■»    ■ -..■■- 

Oboup.— A  piece  of  fresh  lard,  as  large  a* 
a  butternut,  rubbed  up  with  sugar,  in  the 
same  way  that  butter  and  sugar  are  prepared 
for  the  dressing  of  puddings,  divided  la  three 
parts,  and  given  at  intervals  of  twenty  mn> 
utea,  will  relieve  any  one  of  croup  not  el* 
ready  allowed  to  progress  to*  the  fatal  peine* 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

We  once  heard  a  distinguisned  traveling 
lecturer  on  education,  assert  tliat  he  could  at 
once  tell  a  district  school  house  from  any 
other  building,  by  its  being  the  icont-lookiug 
house  in  the  neighborhood.  Broken  win- 
dows and  broken  walls,  and  a  general  air  of 
desolation,  have  in  many  cases  been  the  lead- 
ing features.  If  children  are  to  be  taught 
the  knowledge  of  order  and  comfort,  these 
are  miserable  examples  to  set  before  them — 
In  strong  contrast  with  such  pictures  is  one 
described  by  Downing,  a  building  erected  for 
*  free  scaool,  by  a  private  gentleman,  in 
Dutchess  county,  as  an  example  for  a  district 
school.  uIt^was  a  building  simple  enough  af- 
ter all.  A  projecting  roof,  with  slightly  or- 
aamented  brackets,  a  pretty  porch,  neat 
chimney  tops ;  its  culor  a  soft,  neutral  tint ; 
these  were  its  leading  features.  But  a  sin- 
gle glance  at  it,  told  in  a  moment  that  the 
evil  npirit  had  been  cast  out,  and  the  good 
spirit  had  taken  its  place.  The  utmost 
neatness  and  cleanliness  in  every  part. — 
Beaatilul  vines  and  creepers  climbed  upon 
the  walls  and  hung  in  festoons  over  the 
windows.  Groups  of  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs  were  thriving  within  its  enclosure. 
A  bit  of  neat  lawn  surrounded  the  building, 
and  vfras  evidently  an  object  of  care  and  res- 
pect with  the  pupils  themselves."  Such  an 
example  before  children  could  hardly  fail  to 
exert  a  controlling  influence,  to  continue 
through  after  life. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  keeping,  only, 
Imt  the  structure  in  erection,  that»demands  a 
j^eat  improvement.  Thousands  of  dollars 
*— we  might  almost  say  millions — are  yearly 
wasted  in  the  erection  of  unsuitable  school 
houses,  which  most  commonly  answer  the 
purpose  but  very  iniperfetcly,and  are  not  un- 
frequently  a  great  waste  of  money  by  bad 
arrangement.  State  governments  cctald  not 
better  apply  a  little  money  than  by  publish- 
ing a  small,  well  prepared  pamphlet  on  the 
erection,  arrangement,  and  furnishing  of  the 
cheaper  district  school  houses,  and  sending  a 
copy  to  every  district. 

The  internal  structure  of  a  small  house 
is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  plan.  The 
teacher's  desk,  a,  is  on  a  raised  platform ;  the 
pupils,  desk  are  in  firout  of  this,  and  oc- 
cupy the  center  of  the  room.  The  principal 
aisle  runs  through  the  middle,  separating 
boys  and  girls.  This  should  be  four  feet 
wide ;  the  two  smaller  on  either  side  need 
not  be  more  than  twenty  inches  wide.  Each 
pupil  is  provided  with  a  seat  and  desk,  two 
pupils  occupying,  side  by  side,  the  same 
double  neat — a  greater  number  should  never 
be  placed  together,  for  several  reasons,  one 
of  which  is,  the  fnner  ones  cannot  leave 
their  seats  without  disturbing  their  neigh- 
bore.    The  smaller  or  narrower  seat*  and 


Fig,  1,— Ground  Plan, 
desks,  for  the  smaller  children,  are  placed 
nearest  the  teacher ;  these  seats  (he  about 
nine  inclics  in  width,  and  ten  and  a  half  high, 
with  desks  twelve  inches  wide,  and  twenty- 
one  hitrh.  The  larger  seats  are  eleven  and 
a  half  inches  wide,  and  fourteen  inches  high, 
wit! i  desks  fifteen  inches  wide  and  twenty- 
seven  high.  Every  desk  should  be  number- 
ed. The  stove  is  placed  at  8.  R  R  are  the 
recitation  rooms,  one  of  which  may-be-fesed 
for  the  smaller  children  and  the  other  for 
more  advanced  classes.  If  the  teacher  has 
one  or  more  assistants,  these  rooms  may  be 
separately  parti oned  off,  or  the  partitions 
may  be  left  open  next  the  teacher's  desk, 
but  shut  off  from  the  rest  ef  the  school,  or 
with  sliding  doors,  so  that  he  may  hear  one 
of  the  classes  from  his  seat.  Or  if  only  one 
teacher  is  employed,  there  need  be  no  par- 
titions, and  the  same  places  occupied  by 
the  reciting  classes;  or,  one  of  these  rooms 
may  be  used  for  a  library,  Ac.  Each  room 
should  be  furnished  with  blackboards,  and 
now  that  clocks  are  so  cheap,  no  school 
should  be  without  one,  to  be  placed  over  the 
teacher's  desk.  Outline  maps  may  be  hung 
on  the  partitions  of  the  recitation  rooms.— 
The  entrance-porch,  P,  may  be  used  for  bang- 
ing np  caps,  Ac,  and  it  should,  if  practica- 
ble, be  large  enough  to  contain  wood;. 

If  a  good  well  of  water  and  pump  could 
be  added,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement,. 
In  some  places  conveniences  for  wishing 
will  be  important. 

The  windows  are  placed  on  the  two  op- 
posite sides — this  arrangement  ligkte*  echoed' 
room  to  the  best  advantage,  and  pieveati 
that  confusion  of  light  where  wihoowa-are 
on  three  sides. 

For  children  who  are  compelled  to  rft 
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Fxo.  a-ELEVATION 
several  feours  during  a  day,  (which  is  suf- 
ficiently irksome  and  unnatural,  to  say  the 
beat)  easy  and  comfortable  seats  should  be 

provided. 

Sitting  long 
is  harder  for 
children  than 
for  adults; 
.but  few  of  the 
Fjwk*  latter  would 

be  willing  to  sit  so  long,  even  for  one  day, 
to  say  nothing  of  repeating  it  for  months. 

Kg.  %  represents  the  simplest  mode  of 
making  seats  and  desksks,  yet  has  an  im- 
portant improvement,  by  giving  a  sfop*  to 
the  back  of  the  seats. 

A  seat  runs  round  the  room  on  three  sides 
next  the  walls,  not  commonly,  but  sometimes 
needed.  The  other  seats  connected  with  the 
desks  are  sufficient,  in  the  plan,  for  62  pu- 
pijs,and  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
without  altering  the  general  arrangement. — 
A  house  24  by  28  feet  will  contain  the  ac- 
commodations here  represented,  and  if  built 
only  one  high  story  with  arched  ceiling,  with 
vertical  boarding  and  battens,  need  not  cost 
more  than  four  or  five  hundred  dollars.  It 
should  have  something  of  a  tasteful  exterior, 
for  to  children,  lessons  in  neatness,  taste, 
Ac.,  are  quite  as  important,  even  in  an  eco- 
nomical and  practical  point  of  view,  as  chem- 
istry and  algebra.  [Annual  Register. 

A  simple,  cheap,  and  handsome  style  is 
shown  in  fig.  3.  Its  semi-gothic  style  costs 
tat  little,  and  has  quite  a  neat  effect  as  a  con- 
trast, among  the  green  trees  and  rural  sce- 
nery of  a  country  neighborhood. 
We  would  advise  all  well  established  dis- 


OF  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

tricts  that  purpose  building  school  houses 
for  the  education  and  comfort  of  their  chil- 
dren, not  to  feel  too  poor  nor  afraid  of  a  little 
additional  tax  to  build  a  decent  house.  Tax- 
es well  laid  out  in  school  houses,  will  never 
injure  the  inhabitants  of  a  school  district; 
and  how  often  a  little  additional  expense  in 
the  commencement,  will  save  the  outlay  for 
building  a  new  house  again  for  many  years, 
whereas,  a  poor  thing  has  soon  to  be  rebuilt 
at  greatly  enhanced  expense  and  trout*. 
We  sav  to  all,  do  what  you  do  (even  for  the 
public)  well.— Eds.  Farmer. 

The  School-house  says  to  the  poorest  child 
— **You  are  rich  in  this  one  endowment, 
before  which  all  external  possessions  grow 
dim.  No  piled  up  wealth,  no  social  station, 
no  throne  reaches  as  high  as  that  spiritual 
plane  upon  which  every  human  being  stands 
by  virtue  of  humanity ;  and  from  that  plane 
mingle  now  in  the  common  school  with  the 
lowliest  and  lordliest,  we  give  the  opportu- 
nity to  ascend  as  high  as  you  may.  We  put 
into  your  hand  the  key  ot  knowledge;  leav- 
ing your  religious  convictions,  with  which 
we  care  not  to  interfere,  to  your  chosen 
guides.  So  for  as  the  intellectual  path  may 
lead,  it  is  open  to  you.  Go  free !  and  when 
we  consider  the  great  principles  which  are 
thus  practically  confessed;  when  we  con- 
sider the  va*t  consequences  which  grow  out 
of  this ;  I  think  that  the  little  village  School- 
house  dilates,  grows  splendid,  makes  our 
hearts  beat  with  admiration  and  gratitude, 
makes  us  resolve  that  at  all  events,  that  must 
stand.:,  for  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  noblest 
symbols  of  the  Republic  [Ohapci . 
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VHHTILATION  OF  THB  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

People  are  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  an  abundant  and  pure  supply  of 
air,  but  they  recognize  the  abstract  principle 
far  more  readily  than  they  act  upon  it.  In 
former  times,  when  buildings  were  much 
more  open  than  at  present — when  the  broad 
throats  of  huge  fire-places  yawned  across  half 
the  side  of  a  room,  and  received  within  their 
jaws,  for  a  single  fire,  a  pile  of  wood  sufficient 
to  supply  a  stove  for  a  week — when  every 
window  and  door  clattered  in  its  frame,  and 
admitted  the  outside  atmosphere  in  quantities 
ample  enough  to  make  up  for  the  draft  of 
the  chimney  and  the  breathings  of  the  in- 
mates, there  was  no  necessity  for  entering 
into  any  scientific  arrangements  for  ventila- 
tion. The  very  absence  of  science  in  con- 
struction obviated  its  necessity,  and  made  up 
for  all  deficiencies.  But  at  the  present  day, 
when  brick  and  stone  are  constructed  into 
air-proof  walk — when  doors  fit  their  casings, 
and  windows  their  frames,  in  perfect  joints 
— when  roof,  and  ceiling,  and  partition,  al- 
low neither  of  admission  nor  exit  for  a  breath 
of  air,  it  is  all  important  that  the  attention  of 
the  builder  be  called  to  the  subject  of  ven- 
tilation, Especially  should  this  be  the  case 
in  school-houses  and  churches,  where  large 
numbers  of  persons  are  congregated. 

Put  one  hundred  pupils  in  any  school- 
room, and  let  the  ventilators  be  dosed  for 
half  a  day,  and  a  person  entering  it  from  the 
fresh  free  air  of  the  street,  will  perceive  in- 
stantly a  very  offensive  and  depressing  at- 
mosphere. It  contains  all  the  elements  of  a 
subtle  poison,  and  one,  which  carried  to  a 
higher  degree  of  concentration,  would  pro- 
duce almost  instantaneous  death. 

Bad  ventilation  produces  ill  consequences 
in  two  ways ;  first,  by  depriving  the  respi- 
ratory organs  of  the  necessary  supply  of  ox-t 
ygen,  and  secondly,  by  substituting  a  poison 
in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  in  its  Stead. 
The  former  gas,  inhaled  in  the  air,  supports 
in  the  animal  system  a  slow  combustion  of 
the  carbon  elaborated  from  the  food,  and 
carried  into  the  circulation.  The  result  of 
this  combustion  in  the  animal  economy,  as 
in  a  fire-place,  is  carbonic  acid  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  heat ;  and  the  new  gas 
is  then  exhaled  in  the  place  of  the  exhausted 
oxygen.  Provision  must  be  made  for  its  re- 
moval, and  for  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen,  or 
disease  and  death  will  ensue.  There  are 
more  scholars,  twice  told,  injured,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  by  sitting  in  ill- ventilated  school- 
rooms, than  by  over  mental  or  deficient 
physical  exertion.        [Rural  New-Yorker. 

Pinchbeck  Metal  took  its  name  from 
one  Nicholas  Pinchbeck,  a  celebrated  astro- 
nomical and  musical  clock  maker.  He  lived 
about  the  year  1705. 


home  nreTRtroTiov. 

Sound  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  the  address  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, Joseph  A.  Wright,  Governor  of  In- 
diana, delivered  at  the  recent  State  Fair,  held 
at  Elmira,  New  York : 

uAt  the  base  of  the  prosperity  of  any  peo- 
ple lies  this  great  principle — Make  labor  fash- 
ionable at  home.  Educate,  instruct,  encour- 
age, and  offer  all  the  incentives  you  can  offer, 
to  give  interest  and  dignity  to  labor  at  home. 
Enlist  the  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the /am- 
ity in  the  support  of  a  domestio  system  that 
will  make  labor  attractive  at  the  homestead. 
By  means  of  the  powerful  influences  of  early 
home  education,  endeavor  to  invest  practical 
labor  with  an  interest  that  will  cheer  the 
heart  of  each  member  of  the  family ;  and 
thereby  you  will  give  to  your  household  the 
grace,  peace,  refinement,  and  attraction 
which  God  .designed  a  home  should  possess. 
"The  training  and  improvement  of  the 
physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  pow- 
ers and  sentiments  of  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try, requires  something  more  than  the  school- 
house,  academy,  ooDege,  and  university.  The 
young  mind  should  receive  judicious*  train- 
ing in  the  field,  in  the  garden,  in  the  barn, 
in  the  work-shop,  in  the  parlor,  in  the  kitch- 
en— in  a  word,  around  the  hearth-stone,  at 
home. 

"Whatever  intellectual  attainments  your 
son  may  have  acquired,  he  is  unfit  to  go  forth 
into  society  if  he  has  not  had  thrown  around 
him  the  genial  and  purifying  influences  of 
parents,  sisters,  brothers,  and  the  man-eating 
i nfiuence  of  the  family  government.  The  na- 
tion must  look  for  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
strength  to  the  education  that  controls  and 
shapes  the  home  policy  of  the  family  circle..- 
There  can  be  no  love  of  country  where  there 
is.no  love  of  home.  Patriotism,  true  and 
'genuine,  the  only  kind  worthy  of  the  name, 
derives  its  mighty  strength  from  fountains, 
that  gush  out  around  the  hearth-stone ;  and 
those  who  forget  to  cherish  the  household 
interests,  will  soon  learn  to  look  with  indif- 
ference upon  the  interests  of  their  common 
country. 

"We  must  cultivate  the  roots — not  the 
tops.  We  must  make  the  family  government, 
the  school,  the  farm,  the  churchy  the  shop, 
the  agricultural  fairs,  the  laboratories  of  our 
future  greatness.  We  must  educate  our  sons 
to  be  farmers,  artisans,  architects,  engineers, 
geologists,  botanists,  chemists — in  a  word, 
practical  men.  Their  eyes  must  be  turned 
from  Washington  to  their  states,  counties, 
townships,  districts,  homes.  This  is  true  pa- 
triotism; and  the  only  patriotism  that  will', 
perpetually  preserve  the  nation." 

In  the  great  work  of  self-improvement, 
the  first  step  is  to  study  ourselyed. 
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"CFOOD  ADVICE  FOB  GIRLS. 

Mr.  Weaver's  new  work,  "Aims  and  Aids 
for  Girls  and  Young  Women,"  will  be  found 
not  less  valuable  than  his  former  produc- 
tions. As  the  publishers  of  the  work,  we 
prefer  to  show  its  quality  by  extracts  from 
its  pages  rather  than  by  remarks  of  our  own, 
We  select,  therefore,  a  few  short  passages 
almost  at  random: 

THE  UNWISE  flEPABATION  OP  THE  SEXES. 

"  It  is  a  well  settled  conviction  of  my  mind 
that  society  separates  too  much  its  male  and 
female  youth.  In  our  schools  our  boys  and 
girls  are  separated.  Almost  the  entire 
course  of  education  is  pursued  in  sexual  iso- 
lation. The  girls  are  taught  that  it  is  not 
pretty  to  be  with  the  boys,  and  the  boys  that 
it  is  not  manly  to  be  with  the  girls ;  and  yet 
both  are  anxious  for  each  other's  society.  In 
this  unnatural  and  unhappy  state  their  im- 
aginations are  left  to  fill  up  the  void  made 
by  the  separation.  Imagination  seldom  does 
such  work  well.  I  believe  it  is  the  grand 
corrupter  of  youth.  The  brother  and  sister 
should  grow  up  together  in  the  same  family, 
be  educated  at  the  same  school,  engage  in 
the  same  sports,  and  so  far  as  practical,  in 
the  same  labors.  Their  joys  and  sorrows, 
tastes  and  aims,  should  be  mutual  so  far  as 
possible.  The  same  moral  lessons,  the  same 
moral  obligations  and  duties  should  bear  up- 
on them.  The  moral  standard  for  the  girl 
should  be  the  moral  standard  for  the  boy. 
and  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  mo- 
ment he  falls  below  it  he  is  unworthy,  and 
must  not  expect  her  confidence  and  society. 
It  is  a  sad  error  that  the  youths  of  our  towns 
and  country  are  separated  in  so  many  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  life.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  come  together  only  for  sport  and 
nonsence.  Their  study  and  work  are  sepa- 
rate. Hence  the  good  influence  which  they 
ought  to  have  upon  each  other  is  in  a  great 
measure  lost.  They  are  unacquainted  with 
each  other.  They  know  not  each  other's 
natures.  They  have  but  little  interest  in 
each  other's  business  and  duties.  They  meet 
only  to  cajole  and  deceive  each  other.  They 
wear  masks  in  each  other's  presence.  For 
this  state  of  things  no  one  in  particular  is  to 
Mame,  but  every  one  in  general.  It  is  the 
fault  of  society." 

FASHIONABLE  WOMEN. 

-"'Fashion  kills  more  women  than  toil  and 
sorrow.  Obedience  to  Fashion  is  a  greater 
transgression  of  the  laws  of  woman's  nature, 
a  greater  injury  to  her  physical  and  mental 
constitution,  than  the.  hardships  of  poverty 
and  negleet.  The  slave- woman  at  her  tasks 
will  ltae  and  grow  old  and  see  two  or  three 
generations  -of  her  mistresses  fade  and  pass 
away.  The  washerwoman,  with  scarce  a 
rtff  ftf  Siope  to  cheer  her  in  her  toils,  will 


live  to  see  her  fashionable  sisters  all  die 
around  her.  The  kitchen-maid  is  hearty  and 
strong,  and  her  lady  has  to  be  nursed  like  a 
sick  baby.  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  fashion- 
pampered  women  are  almost  worthless  for 
all  the  great  ends  of  human  life.  They  have 
but  little  force  of  character ;  they  have  still 
less  power  of  moral  will,  and  quite  as  little 
physical  energy.  They  live  for  no  great  pur- 
pose in  life;  they  accomplish  no  worthy 
ends.  They  are  only  doll-forms  in  the  hands 
of  milliners  and  servants,  to  be  dressed  and 
fed  to  order.  They  dress  nobody ;  they  feed 
nobody;  they  instruct  nobodv;  they  bless 
nobody,  and  save  nobody.  They  write  no 
books ;  they  set  no  rich  examples  of  virtue 
and  womanly  life.  If  they  rear  children, 
servants  and  nurses  do  it  all,  save  to  conceive 
and  give  them  birth.  And  when  reared 
what  are  they  ?  What  do  they  ever  amount 
to,  but  weak  scions  of  the  old  stock  ?  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  fashionable  woman's  child 
exhibiting  any  virtue  or  power  of  mind  for 
which  it  became  eminent?  Read  the  biog- 
raphies of  our  great  and  good  men  and  wo- 
men. Not  one  of  them  had  a  fashionable 
mother.  They  nearly  all  sprang  from  plain, 
strong-minded  women,  who  had  about  as  lit- 
tle to  do  with  Fashion  as  with  the  changing 
clouds." 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  OPPORTUNITY. 

"  I  would  have  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
whole  country  taught  to  make  their  own 
living  at  some  useful  employment ;  to  mark 
out  for  themselves  a  sphere  of  action  and 
then  fill  that  sphere ;  to  be  useful  in  some 
honorable  pursuit.  I  would  not  put  the  boys 
to  trades  and  professions  to  make  them  great 
and  good,  and  fold  up  the  girls'  hands  and 
lay  them  away  in  the  drawer  or  shut  them 
up  in  the  parlor.  I  would  not  make  the 
;boys  self-reliant  and  vigorous  by  generous 
employment,  and  the  girls  weak,  puny,  and 
dependant  by  idleness  or  folly.  I  would  not 
give  the  boys  opportunities  to  develope  their 
powers  and  become  noble  men,  and  deprive 
the  girls  of  all  these  glorious  privileges.  ^  I 
would  not  open  a  thousand  avenues  to  dis- 
tinction, wealth,  and  worth  to  the  boys,  and 
comparatively  none  to  the  girls.  I  would 
not  send  the  boys  out  into  the  field  of  life 
bravely  to  earn  their  own  living, -and  grow 
strong  in  doing  it,  and  the  girls  out  to  beg 
their  living  of  the  boys,  and  grow  weak  and 
worthless  in  their  dependent'beggary.  I  like 
the  girls  too  well  to  have  them  thus  mistreat- 
ed. I  would  give  them  just  as  good  a  chance 
as  the  boys  have.  They  should  not  be  de- 
graded with  half  pay,  and  only  two  or  three 
ways  to  get  a  living,  just  because  they  were 
made  to  be  women."  [Life  Illustrated. 
■  <  # » »  » 

In  conversation  an  old  man  should  not 
use  his  wit  till  bis  wisdom  fails  him. 
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MECHANICAL. 


THB  TEETH  AVD  MAHAQ-EMBHT  OF  (HE- 
OULAR  SAWS. 


i.  Editobs — The  number  of  teeth  a 
saw  should  have  varies  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. In  most  mills  they  have  thirty, 
*  which,  generally,  is  too  many,  as  the  feed 
seldom  exceeds  1  1-4  inohes  to  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  saw,  which  gives  each  tooth  but 
1-24  of  an  inch  to  cut  A  saw  tooth,  when 
properly  dressed,  will  cut  1-8  of  an  inch  at 
once,  in  most  timber,  requiring  but  a  little 
more  power  than  to  cut  1-24,  because  the  ad- 
ditional power  is  only  required' to  split  the 
saw-dust  from  the  log,  in  lengths  of  1-8  in- 
stead of  1-24  of  an  inch,  an  operation  which 
is  easily  performed,  as  the  fibers  of  timber 
offer  but  little  resistance  to  their  separation. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  amount 
each  tooth  will  cut  out  advantageously,  and 
it  varies  in  different  kinds  of  timber.  The 
fibres  of  such  timber  as  is  difficult  to  split  re- 
quire to  be  cut  in  shorter  lengths  than  that 
which  splits  easily.  My  opinion  is,  that  a 
saw-tooth  should  out  at  least  1-16  of  an  inch 
in  the  worst,  and  about  1-4  in  the  best  tim- 
ber ;  and  where  there  is  not  sufficient  power 
to  secure  this  result  every  alternate  tooth 
should  be  broken  out;  for  12»horse  power, 
fifteen  teeth  in  a  saw  are  sufficient,  where 
less  than  12*>horse  power  is  employed,  the 
diameter  of  the  saw  should  not  exceed  48 
inches.  Indeed,  the  employment  of  two 
saws  of  small  diameter,  one  placed  above  the 
other,  results  in  a  considerable  saving  of 
power,  in  some  instances.  In  cases  where 
the  majority  of  tines  do  notexceed  12  inches 
in  depth,  two  saws,  each  thirty-two  inches 
in  diameter  should  be  employed.  They  cost 
$08,  and  cut  a  line  of  the  same  depth  that  a 
58  inoh  saw  cuts,  which  costs  $170.  The 
small  saws,  being  thinner,  cut  a  smaller  kerf, 
mod  eonseqmentiy  consume  less  power.  The 
saving  of  power  is  manifest,  because  the 
tooth  is  muck  nearer  the  center  of  the  saw, 
and  therefore  exerts  less  leverage  against  the 
engine.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  em- 
ployment of  two  saws  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  them  in  line;  but  as  the  upper 
saw  is  chiefly  nsed  in  reducing  the  log  to  the 
proper  size  for  making  plank;  the  seam 
comes  off  on  the  edge  of  one  plank,  and  does 
not  materially  injure  the  lumber,  A  small 
saw  is  also  easier  kept  in  line  than  a  large 
one,  and  the  saving  in  cost,  power,  and  tim- 
ber, amply  repays  for  what  little  additional 
attention  is  required. 

The  shape  of  the  tooth  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  It  should  have  as  much  pitch 
as  possible,  so  as  to  cut,  instead  of  scrape  out 
the  saw-dust,  yet  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  is  not  so  slender  as  to  break*    No  move 


should  be  filed  from  the  back  of  a  tooth 
than  is  necessary,  to  prevent  it  from  rub- 
bing the  log,  and  all  the  metal  which  is  not 
required  to  strengthen  the  tooth  should  be 
filed- from  the  front  of  the  tooth,  in  order  to 
give  it  as  much  pitch  as  possible. — J.  W. 
Gabby  ;  in  Scientific  American. 

nrrBNTXom  or  thb  lowdov  obystal 

PALACE. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
which  stood  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851,  still  exists, 
and  in  far  greater  splendor  than  when  it  at- 
tracted tens  of  thousands  within  its  walls  In 
that  year.  It  was  removed  from  London 
and  re-erected  at  Sydenham — a  few  miles 
from  the  metropolis — on  a  bold  night,  where  * 
it  overlooks  the  adjacent  country.  It  is  di- 
vided into  different  apartments  or  courts,  for 
the  display  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  and 
on  a  beautiful  day  it  is  sometimes  visited  by 
twenty  thousand  persons,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  * 

We  have  just  received  a  circular  from  the 
Secretary — G.  Grove,  Esq. — of  the  Associa- 
tion to  whom  the  Palace  belongs,  informing 
us  that  the  directors  have  appropriated  a 
portion  of  the  Palace  for  a  "Court  of  Inven- 
tions^ in  which  it  is  proposed  to  receive  and 
exhibit  free  of  rent,  specimens,  models,  and 
drawings  of  newly  invented  and  patented  ar- 
ticles. This  is  a  very  worthy  feature  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  and  may  be  of 
advantage  to  American  inventors  who  visit 
England  with  inventions  for  public  exhibi- 
tion and  sale.  [Soientifio  American. 

ow  aKPBnro  hobsbs  that  ovhe-bxaph. 

Mb.  Editor: — I  was  bred  from  my  youth 
a  blacksmith  and  farmer,  and  whether  a  na- 
tural mechanic  or  not,  I  was  always  anxious 
to  know  the  whys  and  the  wherefoves  of 
things,  of  more  properly  speaking,  the  casu- 
alties and  preventives.  I  was  also  fond  of 
trying  experiments  upon  such  things  as  ap- 
peared capable  of  improvements.  I  was 
generally  in  the  shop  with  my  father  eve- 
nings, rainy  days  and  such  other  times  as  I 
could  be  spared  from  farm  or  school.  By 
being  in  the  shop  so  much  I  obtained  the 
views  of  the  farmers  generally,  and  by  that 
was  enabled  to  make  many  improvements 
on  the  farm.  I  learned  also  that  many  farm- 
ers entertain  very  eteneous  views  about 
blaoksSnithing  (ana  I  might  acNL  blacksmiths 
too:)  still  they  were  bound  to  dictate  ac- 
cording to  their  nredjuAces;  as,  fbr  instance, 
one  says:  u  This  horse-  overreaches,  I  want 
you  to  put  the  forward  shoes  as  far  forward 
as  possible,  and!  set  the  hind  shoes  as  far 
back,  or'  he  will  tear  them  off.'*  I  would 
sometimes  try  to  reason  the  case  by  saying 
the  way  n»  prevent  a  horse  from  over-reach- 
inp,  is  toaqgment  the  speed  tit*  the  forward 
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feet,  and  retard  the  motion  of  the  hind  ones ; 

but  in  order  to  accomplish  that,  I  shall  have  j 
to  reverse  your  directions.    Some  who  had  j 
little  or  no  mechanical  genius,  would  cut  ( 
short  all  arguments,  and  say,  "follow  my  di- 
rections or  else  not  shoe  the  horse."    Of 
course,  Ta  mechanic  must  obey  orders,  if  he 
breaks  owners;  so  the  horse  would  go  out 
of  the  shop,  nicely  fettered,  with  his  shoes 
clicking  at  every  step;  while  perhaps  the 
man  of  enquiry  would  desire  a  full  explana- 
tion.   My  way  is,  to  make  the  toe-caulks 
very  low,  and  standing  a  little  under,  and 
the  shoes  set  as  far  back  as  convenient  on 
the  forward  feet,  with  high  heeled  caulks, 
so  as  to  let  them  roll  over  as  soon  as  possi- 

*  ble.  On  the  hind  feet,  I  have  the  heel- 
caulk  low,  and  the  toe-caulk  high,  and  pro- 
jecting forward,  thus  keeping  back  the  hind 
foot,  while  coming  up  over  a  high  toe-caulk, 
giving  time  for  the  forward  foot  to  come  out 
of  the  way.  If  thus  shod  the  horse  will 
travel  clean,  without  a  click,  and  his  speed 
will  be  increased  on  a  trot,  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds  in  a  mile.  If  acceptable,  I  may  say 
something  about  shoeing  foundered  horses 
Hereafter.  Dtxx.  Twi iO.  Farmer. 
ooMPparrioN  of  citrarowDiiii. 


Gunpowder   is  composed  principally  of 
saltpeter  about  75  per  cent.,  combined  with 
charcoal  about  15  per  cent.,  and  sulphur 
about  12  per  cent.    Each  of  these  ingredients, 
as  articles  of  merchandise  and  commerce, 
"have  advanced  in  their  respective  markets, 
m  some  instances  upwards  of  100  and  even 
150  par  cent.      Saltpeter  principally  comes 
from  Bengal  and  the  peninsula  of  British 
India.     These  circumstances  have  directed 
-the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  towards  ( 
the  application  of  some  other  explosive  ^ow- 
der  or  medium,  which  would  be  equally  efii-  j 
eaoious  as  gunpowder,  and  less  costly.    Gun  | 
ootton  and  fulminating  silver  have  been  the  j 
subject  of  experiment. i 

The  Largest  Mill  in  the  World.— ^The 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  mill  in  the 
world  is  the  Pacific,  at  Lawrence,  Muss. 
The  floor  surface  of  this  immense  structure 
is  16  acres,  the  largest  mill, in  England  is 
11 1-2  acres.  There  are  now  in  operation 
40,000  cotton  spindles  and  10,000  worsted 
spindles ;  and  these  are  to  be  increased  to 
80,000  and  20,000  respectively.  Tbj?re  are 
1200  looms  in  operation  to  be  increased  to 
2,400.  These, .  with  2,000  persons,  produce 
300,000  pieces  of  cloth  per  annum— one  half 
de  lames.  The  weekly  consumption  of  cot- 
ton is  20,000  pounds  or  1,500,000  pounds  per 
annum,  and  500,000  pounds  of  wool.  Once 
a  month,  the  two  thousand  persons  assemble 
at  the  cashiers  office,  where  he  pays  out  $50,- 
*  0Q0  to  them  for  wages,  appropriating  to  each 
'  onelhe  exact  amount  she  has  earned.     . 


RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 

Dinsmore's  excellent  Bailroad  Guide  for 
February  contains  a  summary  of  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroad  now  in  operation  in 
the  United  States,  from  which  we  learn  that 
we  have  more  railroads  than  all  other 
countries  put  together. 

The  total  amount  of  railroads  is  19,664, 
miles.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  only  • 
about  8,500  miles  in  operation,  while  those 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  do  not  amount 
to  6,000  miles.  In  1828  there  were  only  8 
miles  of  railroad  in  our  country ;  in  1888,  * 
1848  miles;  in  1848,  5682  miles;  conse- 
quently 18,162  miles  have  been  built  during 
the  past  seven  years.  This  is  a  most  aston- 
ishing and  rapid  increase,  being  nearly  dou- 
ble those  that  were  built  during  the  pre- 
vious twenty  years. 

New  York  has  the  greatest  number  of 
miles  in  operation,  namely,  2692;  Ohio  Is 
next,  having  2427;  Illinois  comes  next,  hav- 
ing 1892;  Pennsylvania  next,  having  1627; 
Indiana  next,  having  1482 ;  and  Massachu- 
setts has  1317.  No  one  of  the  other  States 
como  up  to  a  thousand  miles,  and  Arkansas, 
Califbrnin,  and  Iowa,  have  none. 

There  are  now  6000  miles  more  under  con- 
struction— as  much  as  there  is  in  continental 
Europe — and  these  it  is  calculated,  will  be 
completed  and  in  operation  in  two  years. 

The  total  value  of  completed  railways  at 
$30,000  per  mile  is  $589,920,000.    We  do 
not  know  the  exact  cost  of  constructing  rail- 
ways per  mile  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  but 
we  have  been  informed  that  it  does  not 
amount  to  one-third  that  of  Massachusetts, 
which  cost  over  $40,000  per  mile,  owing  to 
numerous  dec^cuttings,  and  heavy  embank- 
ments being  required.    The  western  States 
i  being  more  level  are  better  adapted  than  the 
I  Eastern  States  for  building  cheap  railroads. 
I  The  railroad  interests  are  now  a  mighty 
I  power  in  the  Federal  Commonwealth. 


SnEBP  She  abinq  Machines  are  now  coming 
into  general  use.  The  apparatus  is  a  Vox, 
about  the  size  and  something  of  the  shape  of 
a  common  brick.  It  is  fastened  to  the  arm 
of  the  shearer,  who  works  the  cutting  part  by 
moving  a  lever  with  his  hand  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  rapid  oscillating  motion  of  the  knives. 
The  knives  are  shielded  by  guards,  similar  in 
principle  to  those  which  are  used  for  mow- 
ing machines,  and  although  they  can  be 
made  to  cut  very  close,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  out  the  skin.  The  machine  works 
more  rapidly  than  shears,  and  outs  very 

evenly. 

The  Thayeb  Rifle.— Mr.  Thayer,  the 
originator  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  has 
commenced  at  Worcester,  on  his  own  ac- 
count the  manufacture  of  a  rifle  said  to  be 
far  superior  even  to  Sharp's  rifles. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WHO  IS  A  aEBTTLBMAlf . 

A  gentleman  is  not  nferely  a  person  ac- 
quainted with  certain  forms  and  etiquettes  of 
life,  easy  and  self-possessed  in  society,  able 
to  speak,  and  act,  and  move  in  the  world 
without  awkwardness,  and  free  from  habits 
which  are  vulgar  and  in  bad  taste.  A  gen- 
tleman is  something  much  beyond  this ;  that 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  his  ease,  and  re- 
finement, and  tact,  and  power  of  pleasing  is 
the  same  spirit  which  lies  at  the  root  of  eve- 
ry Christian  virtue.  It  is  the  thoughtful  de- 
sire of  doing  in  every  instance  to  others  as 
he  would  that  others  should  do  unto  him. 
He  is  constantly  thinking,  not  indeed  how  he 
may  give  pleasure  to  others  for  the  mere 
sense  of  pleasing,  but  how  he  can  show  re- 
spect for  others — how  he  may  avoid  hurting 
their  feelings.  When  he  is  in  society  he 
scrupulously  ascertains  the  position  and  re- 
lation of  every  one  with  whom  he  is  brought 
into  contact,  that  he  may  give  to  each  his 
due  honor,  his  proper  position.  He  studies 
how  he  may  avoid  touching  in  conversation 
upon  any  subject  which  may  needlessly  hurt 
their  feelings — how  he  may  abstain  from  any 
allusion  which  may  call  up  a  disagreeable  or 
offensive  association.  A  gentleman  never 
alludes  to,  never  even  appears  conscious  of 
any  personal  defect,  bodily  deformity,  inferi- 
ority of  talent,  of  rank,  of  reputation,  in  the 
persons  in  whose  society  he  is  placed.  He 
never  assumes  any  superiority  to  himself— 
never  ridicules,  never  sneers,  never  boasts, 
never  makes  a  display  of  his,  own  power,  or 
rank,  or  advantages — such  as  is  implied  in 
ridicule,  or  sarcasm,  or  abuse — as  he  never 
indulges  in  habits,  or  tricks,  or  inclinations 
Which  may  be  offensive  to  others. 

[Life  Illustrated. 
■■  ■  *     ....    «  •  •  »  > > — ■ 

CtTHIOSITCES  OF  WATER. 

Nor  is  the  hailstone  less  soluble  in  earth 
than  in  sir.  Placed  under  a  bell  glass  with 
firiee  its  weight  of  lime,  it  gradually  melts 
tad  disappears ;  and  there  remain  four  parts, 
instead  of  three,  of  perfectly  dry  earth  under 
the  glass.  Of  a  plaster  of  Paris  statue, 
weighing  five  pounds,  more  than  one  good 
pound  is  solidified  water.  Even  the  precious 
oj«d  is  but  a  mass  of  flint  and  water,  com- 
bined in  the  proportion  of  nine  grains  of  the 
earthy  ingredient  to  one  of  the  fluid.  Of  an 
acre  of  clay  land  a  root  deep,  weighing  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  tons,  at  least  four 
hundred  tons  are  water;  and,  even  of  the 
great  mountain  chains  with  which  the  globe 
is  ribbed,  many  millions  of  tons  are  water 
solidified  into  earth. 

Water,  indeed,  exists  around  us  to  an  ex* 
tent  and  under  conditions  which  escape  the 


notice  of  cursory  observers.  When  the  dyer 
buys  of,  the  dry  Salter  one  hundred  pounds 
each  of  alum,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  soap, 
he  obtains  in  exchange  for  his  money,  no  less 
than  tbrty-flve  pounds  of  Water  in  the  first 
lot,  sixty -four  pounds  in  the  second,  and  a 
variable  quantity,  sometimes  amounting  to. 
seventy-three  and  a  half  pounds,  in  the  third. 
Even  the  transparent  air  we  breathe  eon- 
tains,  in  ordinary  weather,  about  five  grains 
of  water  diffused  through  each  cublo  foot  of 
its  bulk,  and  thus  rarified  water  no  more 
wets  the  air,  than  the  solidified  water  wets 
the  lime  or  the  opal  in  which  it  is  absorbed. 


4  m  •  »  » 


ORIENTAL  LOVE  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  Per- 
sian ambassador,  Abba  Mirza,  to  ah  English 
lady,  who  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  Excellency's  heart: 

"When  your  glances  dart  like  arrows  from 
the  bow  of  your  eyebrow,  millions  of  hearts, 
are  wounded.  You  now  direct  your  shafts 
against  a  languishing  soul ;  but  though  aimed 
at  it  for  the  first  time,  their  aim  could  not  be 
missed.  When  sharing  with  you  the  intoxi- 
cating cup  of  love,  if  an  angel  descended  from 
heaven,  were  to  appear  at  the  gate  of  my 
palace,  I  would  not  open  it.  In  vain  the 
most  fatal  examples  warn  us  not  to  enter  the 
bazaar  of  love ;  I  heed  them  not,  and  con- 
stantly expose  myself  to  new  dangers.  I 
have  thrown  open  the  magazine  of  my  soul ; 
alas !  I  tremble  lest  the  purchaser  should  en- 
ter at  my  cost.  My  heart,  sick  with  love  lor 
you,  drinks  with  rapture  the  poisoned  cup  of 
death ;  but  such  are  the  transports  I  experi- 
ence, that  thousands  must  envy  my  lot.  The 
dust  of  the  threshold  of  your  door  is  a  pre- 
cious ointment  to  mv  eye — why  am  I  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  it#  A  thousand  afflic- 
tions weigh  on  the  heart  of  the  Ambassador  , 
—when  separated  from  you,  perhaps  these 
•lines  may  recall  him  to  your  memory." 
. —  -«^»»  »  . . 

NsAtt  TnE  Goal. — To  the  privileged  one 
who  is  surely  near  the  goal;  the  noise  and  tur- 
moil of  life  have  passed  away.  The  hopes  it 
once  inspired  have  long  since  departed.  He 
looks  on  infancy  and  childhood  with  a  placid 
smile,  and  says,  "/  shall  soon  know  what  the 
childhood  of  a  new  existence  is;"  en  youth, 
and  says,  "I  shall  soon  put  on  immortal 
youth;"  on  manhood,  and  says:  **/  shall  soon 
attain  to  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus.  O,  to  Him  who  hath  loved  me, 
and  hath  given  himself  for  me,  to  Him  be 
glory  now  and  evermore  1" 

••Only  waiting  till  the  engefe 

Open  wWb  the  mystic  gate,  ' 

At  whose  ftet  I  long  hare  lingered, 

Weary,  poor,  and  desolate. 

Even  now  I  hear  the  footsteps, 

And  tbelr  voices  far  away; 
If  they  call  me  t  am  waiting, 

Only  wal  ting  to  ubev." 
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AGRICULTURAL  ODB. 

BY  Wit.  C  BBYAVT. 

Ftr  bMk  In  ages 

The  plow  with  wreaths  was  crowned. 
The  hands  of  ktegs  and  sages 

Entwined  the  ehaplet  round. 
Till  men  of  spoil 
Disdained  the  toH 

By  which  the  world  was  nourished, 
And  blood  and  pillage  were  the  soil 

In  which  their  laurels  flourished ; 
Now  the  world  her  fault  despairs— 

The  guilt  that  stains  her  story. 
And  weeps  her  crimes  amid  the  earea 

That  formed  her  earliest  glory. 
The  proud  throne  shall  crumble, 

The  diadem  shall  wane, 
The  tribes  of  earth  shall  hnmble 

The  pride  of  those  who  reign. 
And  war  shall  lay 
His  pomp  away; 

The  fame  that  heroes  cherish, 
The  glory  earned  in  deadly  fray 

Shall  fade,  decay  and  perish. 
Jfonor  waits  o'er  all  the  earth, 

ThMue>  endless  generations-* 
The  art  that  calls  the  harvest  forth 

Aod&eds  the  expectant  nations. 

WORK  FOR  POSTERITY. 

Work  by  all  means,  even  if  fortune  has  fa- 
vored yon.  An  idle  man  is  a  pest  to  society. 
Labor  for  others,  even  if  your  own  wants  are 
satisfied. 

"What  are  yon  planting  those  trees  for?" 
asked  a  young  striplimg.ef  a  venerable  old 
man.  "You  will  never  live  to  eat  the  fruit, 
nor  yet  to  see  them  blossom." 

uIf  I  do  not,"  replied  Ahe  old  man,  "you 
may ;  and  if  you  do  not,  somebody  will ;  and 
so  I  shall  confer  a  benefit  to  posterity." 

•"I  love  my  ease  too  well,"  remarked  the 
young  man,  "to  work  for  unknown  beings." 

•*Poor  follow,"  retorted  the  aged  man,  "I 
pity  you,  and  if  the  fruit  of  my  labor  sb-oold 
come  to  maturity  in  ray  lifetime^  jou  4**il 
have  a  portion  of  it" 

The  youth  was  so  struck  at  this  picture  of 
disinterestedness,  that  he  became  ever  after- 
ward, a  cheerful  worker  for  posterity. 

The  old  man  lived.  Age  neither  bowed 
his  frame  nor  "abated  his  natural  force,"  and 
the  trees  he  planted  flourished  and  brought 
forth  fruit  True  to  his  promise,  when  he 
first  £athfir*4  the  fruit,  he  took  a  portion  of 
the  ripest  aad  the  best  to  his  friend,  who 
lived  at  somedistance  from  his  dwelling,  and 
thus  addressed  him : 

"Young  man,  the  first  gatherings  of  the 
trees  I  planted  for  posterity  I  have  brought 
to  your  table;  and  with  it  I  have  brought 
an  old  man's  counsel  Do  not  hesitate  to 
work  at  any  period  of  life.  It  may  be  that 
the  benefit  will  come  to  thyself;  but  always 
remember  that  the  fruits  of  thy  labor  will  be 
a  blessing  to  posterity." 


The  young  man  thanked  the  sire  for  his 
gentle  reproof,  and  heeded  the  lesson.  What 
he  spent  before  in  luxury  he  now  held  as  a 
sacred  trust,  either  to  benefit  the  present 
generation,  or  to  oe  a  blessing  to  those  who 
came  after  him.  He  died,  and  a  large  proper- 
ty was  given  to  benevolent  purposes ;  so  that 
to  this  day  many  bless  his  memory. 

Is  not  this  a  rebuke  to  those  who  selfishly 
expend  in  personal  gratification  the  wealth  of 
which  they  are  stewards?  Let  each  one 
ask  himself,  "What  have  I  done  to  benefit 

my  fellow  men?" 

*  •»• » - 

FROZE*  TO  DEATH  BY  LAZINESS. 

Under  this,  head  the  Courtier  da  Btati 
Unis  republishes  from  a  French  journal  an 
account  of  the  death  of  a  woman  named  La- 
pine,  of  Plessfer  Hulen,  in  the  Canton  d'  Oul- 
chy.  The  family  of  the  deceased,  composed 
of  three  persons,  never  worked.  Though 
they  owned  a  little  garden,  they  carefully  ab- 
stained from  cultivating  it.  During  the  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  of  the  past  month, 
they  were  in  want  of  fuel.  There  were 
woods  hard  by,  where,  dry  sticks  could  be 
picked  up.  But  not  one  of  the  family  had 
the  energy  to  go  there.  To  avoid  freezing, 
they  began  to  burn  their  house.  The  roof 
went  in  detail,  then  the  rafters,  then  the 
doors,  and  finaly  the  window  sashes.  The 
woman  froze  to  death  in  the  corner  of  the 
fireplace,  after  every  thing  inflamible  had 
been  burned  up.  She  had  left  her  husband's 
side  at  night,  and  crawled  into  the  ashes  for 
warmth.  He  called  when  he  missed  her,  but  ' 
would  not  get  up  to  see  what  had  become  of 
her.  In  the  morning  he  descried  her,  but 
laid  still  and  shouted  to  a  neighbor.  This 
one  came,  and  lifted  for  the  sluggard  hus- 
band, the  corps  of  his  sluggard  wife  from 

out  of  the  cinders. 

- —  

N  Napoleon. — Napier,  in  his  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  makes  the  following  excel- 
lent and  just  remarks  on  Napoleon ; — "Self 
has  no  place  in  his  policy  save  as  his  per- 
sonal glory  was  identified  with  France  and 
her  prosperity.  Never  before  did  the  world 
see  a  man  soaring  so  high  and  devoid  of  all 
selfish  ambition.  Let  those  who,  honestly 
seeking  truth,  doubt  this,  study  Napoleon 
carefully;  let  them  read  the  record  of  his 
second  abdication,  published  by  his  brother 
Lucae*,  that  stern  republican  who  refused 
kingdoms  at  the  price  of  his  principles,  and 
they  will  doubt  no  longer."  This  is  a  Britr 
is*  writer  who  studied  the  affairs  of  the 
ttaes  in  which  Napoleon  flurished  with 
more  than  ordinary  fidelity  and  intelligence, 
and  who,  withal,  is  as  regular  a  specimen  of 
John  Bull  as  ever  put  pen  on  paper. 

There  is  but  one  step  from  the  heights  of 
philosophy  to  the  shallows  of  quibble. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


printers'  types  and  iot. 

The  greet  revolutions  wrought  In  human  affairs,  by 
printer's  types  and  ink,  are  observable  on  all  hands;  by 
knowledge  that  was  a  few  years  ago  locked  up  in  books 
and  libraries,  and  only  accessible  to  the  rich  and  learned, 
Is  now  abroad  broadcast,  like  snow  flakes  over  the  nation, 
and  world ;  almost  as  fully  and  promptly  in  the  cot  of 
the  laborer,  as  in  the  palace.  The  Telegraph,  and  Rail- 
way, speed  news  in  all  directions,  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought;  the  rattling  types,  in  city,  village,  and  hamlet, 
lay  It  at  onee  before  the  eye  of  every  reader.  What  one 
knows,  all  know ;  and  all  respond  as  with  one  voice,  or 
pulsation,  on  each  question  at  issue.  The  press  like  an 
all-seeing  eye,  watches  every  movement,  advises  and 
directs,  leads,  and  misleads,  makes,  and  unmakes,  fulmi 
nates  war,  and  counsels  peace,  in  a  word,  shape*,  and  fol- 
lows pnblle  opinion.  It  has  in  fact,  become  the  real 
Herculean  Lever,  that  moves  the  world  The  orator, 
Instead  of  being  heard  by  a  few  hundred  persons,  merely, 
la  echoed  through  the  public  press,  and  speaks,  to  mil- 
lions; the  next  throe  of  the  press,  re-echoes  back  the 
verdict  of  the  public,  on  the  sentiments  or  principles  ad- 
Taneed;  thus  the  world  is  enlightened  and  quickened  In 
its  onward  progress,  more  perhaps,  by  types  and  ink, 
than  any  other  of  the  great  forces  of  tho  day. 

.Mnsnsa  Numbkbs  fob  1855.— We  are  frequently  re- 
ceiving letters  from  last  year's  subscribers  to  the  Farmer, 
inquiring  for  missing  numbers,  which  they  never  re- 
ceived. To  all  such  we  would  say,  that  In  buying  the 
Farmer  from  its  former  proprietor,  and  publisher,  Mark 
Miller,  we  did  not  receive  any  surplus  copies  of  him,  for 
Inst  year,  except  perhaps  a  few  scattering,  irregular  num- 
bers; hence  we  have  no  means  whatever  of  supplying 
them.  We  are  aware  that  many  of  said  subscribers  did 
sot  receive  the  January  and  some  other  numbers  at  all, 
and  have  understood,  that  there  were  not  enough  pub- 
lished into  a  thousand  or  more,  for  all  the  subscribers. 
Ws  regret  that  we  cannot  supply  them.  We  Intend  to 
nave  a  thousand  extra  copies,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
for  that  portion  of  our  next  years  subscribers,  who  will 
wish  to  commence  with  the  first  volume  of  our  series. 
We  shall  always  be  glad  to  supply  missing  numbers  to. 
our  subscribers,  gratis,  as  we  wish  all  to  preserve  and 
bind  them  for  their  libraries.  We  will  willingly  ex- 
change the  current  volume  of  the  former,  to  a  limited 
extent,  for  foil  sets  of  last  year's  volume,  with  any  who 
may  wish  so  to  do,  as  we  would  like  a  few  more  full  sets 
of  the  Farmer,  from-  the  beginning.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  complete  sets,  except  last  year. 

Joior  H,  Haxirr,  of  Kockford,  Illinois,  extensively 
known  as  the  Inventor  and  manufacturer  of  Manny's 
Beeper  and  Mower,  died  in  Rockfbrd  on  Thursday,  7th 
nit,  of  Consumption.  He  was  only  thirty  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Manny  was  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  age. 

Last  year,  fully  one  fifth  of  the  entire  number  of  Reap- 
ing Machines  made  in  .the  United  States  were  made  at 
Manny  A  Co's  establishment  at  Bockford,  and  this  year 
their  operations  were  expected  to  reach  upward  of  half 


Osxxr  Jvvno*  Taitxy.— The  whole  country  will  be 
rejoiced  to  learn  that  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  so  for  recovered 
from  his  late  severe  and  protracted  illness  as  to  he  able 
to  resume  his  high  oficial  duties. 


GROWING  TIMBER  ON  RAILROADS. 

Why  do  not  our  Ball  Bead  companies,  through  this 
open  western  prairie  country,  plant  and  grow  their  own 
timber  and  fuel?  What  objection  could  there  be  to 
planting  a  belt  on  each  side  of  their  track,  as  wide  as 
practicable,  without  being  in  the  way ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  well  lor  them  to  secure  a  tract  of  at 
least  eight  rods  wide — especially  through  regions  of 
country  where  the  land  is  not  particularly  valuable,  In 
addition  to  this,  they  oiten  acquire  small  corners,  and 
tracts,  in  obtaining  the  right  of  way,  all  of  which  might 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  would  be  a  much  bet- 
ter use  than  growing  weeds  and  foul  stuff,  to  at  length 
curse  and  overrun  the  adjoining  lands,  as  is  too  often 
the  case. 

The  cost  of  fitting  the  ground,  and  planting  the  timber 
would  be  but  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  The  best  way, 
would  be,  to  sow  tho  seed  in  nurseries  first,  and  then 
transplant  the  trees,  at  one  year  old.  The  care  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  after  planting,  would  be  but  trifling ;  and  if 
locust  and  the  quick  growing  kinds  of  timber  were  used, 
the  speed  with  which  they  would  come  forward  to  a  use- 
ful size  would  be  surprising.  In  from  seven  to  ten  years, 
they  would  supply  tho  locomotives  with  fuel,  and  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years,  with  cross  ties,  in  the  utmost 
profusion  and  of  the  finest  quality — sufficient  for  re-lay- 
ing the  old,  or  building  new  roads.  What  could  be  more 
judicious  or  economical,  than  to  out  their  own  wood, 
fence  posts,  and  cross  ties,  right  on  their  very  track — 
where  they  can  be  loaded,  and  used,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  team,  or  any  extra  expense  whatever  ? 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  a  complete  protection  from 
the  sun  in  summer,  and  the  winds  of  winter;  and  what 
would  be  more  important  still,  a  perfect  shield  against 
snow-drifts— saving  serious  delays  of  trains,  and  vast  ex- 
pense in  removing  the  snow.  To  offset  against  ail  of 
these  benefits,  we  see  no  objections-  whatever,  (although 
more  experienced  rail-road  men  may).  Why  then  should 
not  Ball  lioad  companies  turn  their  attention  at  once  to 
the  subject?  If  it  would  be  as  economical  as  It  seems,  • 
they  certainly  ought,  as  a  duty  to  themselves,  to  embark 
In  it;  nor  are  they  under  any  less  obligation  to  the  pub- 
lic to  do  it;  foi,  with  cheaper  fuel  they  could  do  business 
at  a  cheaper  rate  for  the  public ;  and,  what  would  be  bet- 
ter still,  they  would  cease  consuming  the  scanty  forests 
of  the  country— like  hydra-headed  Leviathans,,  threaten- 
ing on  almest  entire  extermination  of  this  autlcio.  Indis- 
pensable to  human  life  and  economy. 

•We  hope  to  hear  from  our  numerous  Bail  Boad  com- 
panies some  reason,  if  any  can  be  urged,  why  the  forego- 
ing is  not  good  logic ;  if  it  is,  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  ex- 
periment tried,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  seem- 
ing importance.  It  seems  to  us  no  less  demanded  by 
the  Interests  of  the  Bail  Bead  companies,  than  by  com- 
munity at  large. 

Lucitfeb  Matches.— A  great  many  serious  accidents 
have  been  occasioned  by  these  inflammable  little  articles. 
But  by  an  improvement  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
French  Industrial  Exhibition,  accidents  may  hereafter, 
in  a  great  degree,  be  prevented.  The  two  lnflamable 
ingredients  required  to  Insure  the  ignition  of  matches 
were  separated,  and  while  one  part  was  retained  In  the 
match,  the  other  was  lodged  in  the  sand-paper  upon, 
which  it  was  to  be  rubbed. 

Lake  Supebior  Weathkk.— A*,  exchange  says  that  at 
Ontonagon  the  lowest  temperature  Indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  up  to  January  11th  was  16  deg.  below  aero 
—not  so  cold  by  several  degrees  as.  U  had  been  here  to 
the  same  date. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE 
XnriTBD  STATES  FOB  1856. 


We  have  been  obligingly  famished,  from  the  Patent 
Office,  with  the  subjoined  interesting  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  Agricultural  Products  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1855,  made  up  from  the  most  authentic  ac- 
cessible data,  by  D.  J.  Brown  Esq.,  the  efficient  superin- 
tendent of  the  Agricultural  Division  of  the  Bureau.  It 
may  be  here  stated  that  If  there  is  any  error  In  the  esti- 
mate, it  is  In  falling  below  rather  than  above  the  truth, 
either  in  the  quantity  or.  value  of  the  products. 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Indian  Corn 800,000,000  bu  <gb  60c 

Wheat 165,000,000  bu  <&  1  50 

Bye 14,000,000  bu  <&  1  00 

Barley 6,600,000  bu  ®  90o 

Oats 170,000,000  bu,®  40o 

Buckwheat 10,000,000  bu  ®  50c 

Potatoes 110,000,000  bu®  87o 

Flaxseed 58,000  bu  <&1  25 

Beans  and  Peas 9,500,000  bu  @  2  00 

Seeds 1,000,000  bu  ®  8  00 

Rica 250,000,000  lbs  ®4o 

Sugar  (cane) 505,000,000  lbs  @  7c 

Sugar  (maple) 84,000,000  lbs  ®  8c 

Molasses 14,000,000  gls  @  80 

Wine 2,500,000 gls@l  00 

Hops 8,500,000  lbs  @15o 

Orchard  Produots 

Garden  Produots 

Tobacco 190,000,000  lbs  <&  10c 

Cotton 1,700,000,000  lbs®  8c 

Hemp 84,500  tns®  $100 

Flax 800,000  lbs  @  10c 

Hay  and  Fodder 16,000,000  tns@  $10 

Pasturage 


$860,000,000 

247.500,000 

14,000,000 

5,940,000 

68,000,000 

5,000,000 

41,250,000 

72,500 

19,000,000 

8,000,000 

10,000,000 

.  85,850,000 

2,720,000 

4,200,000 

2,500,000 

525,000 

25,000,000 

50,000,000 

19,000,000 

186,000,000 

8,450,000 

80,000 

160,000,000 

148,000,000 


Total 1,855,587,500 

DOIASTIO  ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PBODUOTS. 

Horned  cattle 21,000,000  @  $20  420,000,000 

Horses,  Asses,  Mules . .  5,100,000  <&  $60  806,800,000 

Sheep 23,500,000  <&  $2  47,000,000 

Swine 82,500,000  <&  $5  160,000,000 

Poultry 20,000,000 

Slaughtered  animals 200,000,000 

Butter  and  Cheese  %.  500,000,000  lbs  <&  loo  75,000,000 

Mlfk '.1,000,000,000  gls  ft  lOo  1OO,OO6,OO0 

Wool 60,000.000  lbs  fib  85c  21,000,000 

BeeswAZ  and  Honey  .16,000,000  lbs  @  15e  2,400,000 

SllkCoeeou 5,0001bs®100  5,000 


Total 1,852^06,000 

Grand  Total 2,707,592,500 

By  an  examination  and  comparison,  In  the  foregoing  es- 
timate, it  will  be  seen  that  the  corn  crop  of  the  United 
States,  exceeds  in  value  all  the  other  grain  crops  put  to- 
gether, by  about  $20,000,500 ;  and  equals  into  a  trifle,  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  other  grain  crops,  and  the  entire 
wool  crop  put  together. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  North  and  Middle  States,  is  worth 
almost  three  times  as  much  as  the  cotton  Crop  of  the 
South,  and  between  two  and  three  times  as  mueh  as 
the  three  great  staples  of  the  South  put  together,  of  Cot- 
ton, Tobacco  and  Rice. 

These  are  facts  well  worth  the  consideration  of  all 
thinking  men,  and  suggestive  of  various  ideas;  among 
which,  is  why  Cotton  shonld  be  called  King?  Like  many 
other  earthly  Kings,  it  sits  upon  a  comparatively  dimin- 
utive throne,  and  wields  its  dominion  more  on  account 
of  cstabM»hed  prejudices,  than  any  extraordinary  actual 
superiority,  as  the  leading  commercial  production. 


Immense  as  is  the  fcorn  crop,  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  if  a  more  intelligent  and  thorough  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, were  practiced  throughout  the  nation',  the  quantity 
might  be  nearly  or  quite  doubled,  without  any  material 
Increase  in  the  outlay  or  expence.  Notwithstanding  the 
vast  importance  of  this  crop,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied,  but  that  Individuate,  except 
perhaps  in  a  few  of  the  best  corn  growing  States,  con- 
sider it  a  crop  of  secondary  Importance;  and  pursue  a 
course  in  its  cultivation,  in  accordance  with  such  con- 
clusions. 

A  DnosAoxnrL  Affair.— We  take  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  affray  between  two  young  men  at  Johnson's 
Centre,  in  Rock  Co.  from  the  Jsneavllle  Dally  Free 
Press,  of  Friday,  Feb.  15:— A  difficulty  occurred  at  a 
spelling  school  at  Johnstown,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th, 
between  Mllo  Keech  and  James  BJ'ddle,  In  reference  to 
some  percussion  caps  which  had  been  put  into  the  stove. 
Riddle  collared  Keech,  and  tlreateiftd  to  "knock  Mm 
if  he  did  not  shut  his  head,"  AcC  The  broil  was  hushed 
for  the  present,  when  Mllo  and  Mb  cousin,  William  H» 
Keech,  left  the  house,  followed  by  at  lumber  of  persons, 
who  it  appears,  expected  a  row.  After  they  left  the 
outer  door  Mllo  asked  his  cousin  for  Mthe  pistol,"  which 
was  handed  to  him.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  school-house  when  some  further  alterca- 
tion took  place  between  Mllo  Keech  and  RtddTe.  Rid- 
dle took  Keech  by  the  collar  and  threatened  further  vio- 
lence, when  the  latter  drew  the  pistol  and  shot  the* 
former  in  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  inflicting  a  dan- 
gerous and  probably  mortal  wound.  Keech  immedi- 
ately fled,  but  was  promptly  pursued  and  apprehended. 
Upon  being  caught  he  drew  a  knife,  and  was  proceeding 
to  open  it,  when  the  arrival  of  more  assistance  prevented 
his  attempting  to  use  it  Both  he  and  his  cousin  were 
retained  in  the  hands  of  proper  officers  until  noon  of  the 
thirteenth,  when  their  examination  was  commenced  be- 
fore Mr.  Justice  Kinney,  upon  a  charge  of  assaulting 
with  intent  to  murder.  They  were  both  held  to  bail  in 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  their  appearance  at 
the  next  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  The  required  bail 
was  procured  and  the  prisoners  released  from  custody. 

"  Riddle  was  still  alive  on  the  18th,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M, 
though  but  faint  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  recovery ,n 

Lard  Warrants.— Thompson's  Reporter  quotas  pries* 
as  follows  In  New  York,  on  the  9th  ult : 

Buying. 
160s  $1,05  9  acre, 

80s  1,05  «     « 

120s  1,00  «     M 

60s  1,00  «     « 

40s  1,10 «•     • 

Fbsttval  of  tbb  Wisooxsiir  Fabxkb's  Clttb,— The  tea* 
tl  val  given  by  the  ladies  of  Whitewater  in  aid  of  the  Wis* 
cousin  Farmer's  and  Mechanic's  Club,  a  short  time  since, 
wss  well  attended.  The  affair  was  a  lively  one  and  gave 
general  satisfaction,  and  we  regret  very  much  that  we 
were  not  able  to  accept  the  invitation  from  the  managers 
to  attend.  The  net  proceeds  amounted  to  about  $800, 
which  goes  towards  buying  a  tent  tor  the  society. 

How.  Bmr.  C.  Eastman,  late  member  of  Congress,  from 
the  western  district  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Flatteville,  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  9.  Mr.  K.  was  a 
man  of  ability,  and  a  faithful  representative.  When  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  proposed,  he 
abandoned  the  Administration,  and  was  against  the*  bill 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time.— His  remains  were  brought 
to  this  City,  and  interred  in  the  Madison  burying  ( 


$1,08  V  acre 
1,08  *    - 
1,08  *    « 
1,0$  *    « 
1,16  ••     « 
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WIND  MILLS,  ON  THE  PBAIBIES. 

"We  learn  from  a  Rochester  Paper  that  there  is  a  com- 
pany formed  la  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  building 
Wind  Flour  Mills,  on  the  prairies  ;  and  that  they  intend 
to  erect  fifty  at  different  localities,  daring  the  coming 
season.  They  represent  that  they  can  build,  and  pat 
them  in  complete  operation,  with  two  run  of  four  feet 
stone,  with  all  the  requisite  apparatus  for  first  rate  fine 
flouring,  and  custom  work,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$5,000.  And  that  they  will  do  nearly  or  quite  as  good 
a  business,  as  water  or  steam  mills,  and  at  much  loss  ex- 
pense than  the  latter. 

The  fall,  winter,  and  spring  seasons,  when  the  heaviest 
part  of  milling  is  necessarily  done,  are  usually  abundant 
in  wind  power,  In  all  elevated  prairie  locations.  Con- 
slderlng  that  Wind  Mills  have  probably  been  so  much 
Improved  in  this  latter  day,  we  see  no  reason  why  they 
may  not  be  made  to  do  good  work,  and  prove  a  great 
bleating  to  many  a  neighborhood,  remote  from  water 
power,  or  destitute  of  wood  for  steam.    * 

That  onr  farmers  ought  to  grind  more  of  their  coarse 
grain,  and  will,  when  they  have  more  conveniences  for 
it,  we  hare  no  doubt  We  never  shall  be  good  and  eco- 
nomical pork  and  beef  makers  without  ground  feed. 

Then  again,  what  would  be  a  more  commanding  and 
finer  ornament  for  the  magnificent  swelling  prairie  sum- 
mits than  the  Windmill,  with  its  picturesque  outline, 
profiled  in  the  sky,  It  would  not  only  grind  the  farmer's 
grain,  bnt  awaken  and  call  forth  to  utterance  the  poetry 
of  hia  nature. 

We  say,  success  to  the  undertaking.  We  owe  the 
winds  a  little  grudge,  for  their  unmannerly  freaks,  and 
"  unholy  alliance  "  with  Jack  Frost,  to  freeze  ears  and 
noses,  on  the  bleak  winter  sides  of  the  prairies.  We 
would  like  to  see  them  sobered  down  to  steady  and  use- 
ful habits,  and  like  Sampson  of  old  made  to  turn  the  mllL 

Wn  Konon  with  pleasure  the  meetings  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  different  County  Agricultural  societies  about 
the  state.  They  speak  well  for  the  counties  wherin  they 
are  located,  and  speak  emphatically,  also  to  those  counties 
that  are  delaying,  and  doing  without  such  organizations. 
Notwithstanding  the  low  esteem  In  which  such  societies 
are  held  by  some  who  are  wise  above  what  is  written, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  visible  difference  can  be 
seen  in  the  progress  and  results  of  counties  maintaining 
good  vigorous  societies,  and  those  that  do  without  them. 
County  Agricultural  societies  do  not  prejudicially  inter- 
fere with  a  State  Society ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ju- 
diciously directed,  they  are  great  auxiliaries  and  helpers 
to  each  other. 

Why  has  not  Dane  County  a  good  efficient  society?— 
sufficient  to  call  out  and  unite  Its  best  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men,  in  an  effort  of  comparative  taste,  ingenuity, 
and  skill?  What  would  do  more  to  advance  them  in 
their  respective  and  high  vocations  ?  The  same  question 
may  be  asked  with  equal  propriety  of  all  other  counties 
in  the  same  condition.  May  we  hope  their  numbers  will 
be  less  ere  long?  The  state  would  do  Itself  no  Injustice 
by  extending  a  limited  pecuniary  aid  to  county  societies, 
upon  some  properly  regulated  basis.  Illinois,  and  the 
other  Western  States  are  doing  so,  as  a  permanent  and 
.  well  settled  policy. 

Baxhttm's  Fih axoial  Difficulties.— The  N.  Y.  Tri- 
bune says:  As  we  understand  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  entangling  alliance,  botwoen  the  Jerome 
Clock  Company  and  Mr.  Barnum,  the  latter  for  tho  pur- 
pose, among  other  Inducements  of  establishing  a  branch 
of  the  manufactory  at  East  Bridgeport,  where  ho  was 
laregly  interested  In  land,  agreed  with  the  Clock  Compa- 


ny to  endorse  and  accept  for  them  to  the  amount  of  on* 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  notes  and  ac- 
ceptances endorsed  by  him  were  generally  left  blank  as 
regarded  the  time  they  had  to  run,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  tbey  were  to  be  used  mainly  in  renewals.  He 
finds  at  last  that  the  paper  out,  with  his  name  on  it,  la 
over  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  If  com- 
pelled to  pay  it,  it  would  require  the  sacrifice  of  nearly 
one  million  dollars  worth  of  property  such  as  he  owns 
to  accomplish  it  Leaving  the  sum  in  the  notes  to  be 
filled  up  at  tho  discretion  of  third  parties  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  It  Is  very  easy  to  write  ten  thousand  instead  of 
one— particularly  if  the  writer  has  not  to  pay  the  note 
himself. 

A  Western  Editob's  Sebbwade.— The  editor  of  the 
"  Wisconsin  Mirror,"  which  is  published  at  Newport  Co- 
lumbia Co.,  thus  speaks  of  his  first  salutation  by  the  min- 
strels of  the  night  in  his  new  location  :— 

How  enchanting  in  the  "stilly  night,"  roaming  far, 
far  away  along  the  land  of  dreams,  loved  ones  near  us, 
the  golden  brightness  of  ellslum  tempting  us  on  from 
beautv  to  beauty,  and  the  soothing  strains  of  innate* 
soft  and  heavenly,  flowing  gently  over  our  souls,  and 
bearing  us  onward,  dreamily,  towards  the  fountains  of 
delight !  Thus  it  was  with  us.  We  had  almost  reached 
the  golden  gate— mysterious  spirits  gathered  round  us, 
aud  a  voice  deep  and  doleful  burst  upon  our  ears— Whoo 
— Whoo— Whoo-oo-oo  I"  We  started  from  our  slumber, 
raised  our  head—"  Who,  who  art  then,  thou  ghost  of 
night  r  we  summered  out— "  Whoo— Whoo— Wboo-oo 
-oo  r  repeated  our  ghostly,  goggle-eyed  intruder,  perched 
upon  an  oak  that  overhangs  our  dwelling,  and  evidently 
trying  to  learn  tt  whoo"  had  encroached  upon  his  retreat. 
We  offered  him  a  copy  of  the  "Wisconsin  Mirror"  bnt 
he  turned  away,  bawling  louder  than  before— M  Whoo— 
Whoo— Whoo-oo-oo  r  We  told  him  if  such  eyes  as  his 
couldn't  read  our  name,  he  might  cry  "whoo n  forever* 
but  we  should  not  answer.  This  was  onr  first  serenade 
as  editor  in  the  woods. 

One  of  the  best  corn  growers  In  the  state,  in  a  recant 
conversation  informed  us  that  he  could  and  did  raise  a 
large  corn  crop,  from  year  to  year,  at  an  expense  of  not 
over  fifteen  cents  per  bushel,  besides  the  rent  of  the  land. 
But  where  you  find  one  such  man,  you  will  find  a  dozen 
whose  corn  costs  them  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  cents 
per  bushel— and  all  entirely  on  acoeuflt.of  the  difference 
in  management  We  have  the  promise  of  an  article  from 
the  aforesaid  good  corn  grower— detailing  just  the  way 
he  does  it,  and  in  time  for  next  season's  planting.  We 
hope  our  farmers  will  read  and  heed  it  carefully,  and 
profit  from  its  suggestions. 

One  word  more  in  relation  to  seed.  It  seems  to  be  a 
common  notion  with  many*  that  the  kind  of  seed  so 
tbst  it  be  some  kind  of  dent,  or  flint  corn— is  not  at  all 
important  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  serious  mistake;  as 
the  difference  in  corn  of  the  same  general  varieties,  Is  In 
fact  as  great  as  the  difference  in  wheat  Some  kinds 
seem  stunted  down  to  a  nubbin  any  way,  whilst  ethea 
grow  long  and  handsome.  These  differences  have  a  deal 
to  do  with  the  amount  produced  per  acre.  Doubtless 
an  occasional  change  of  seed,  however  good,  la  as  im- 
portant as  a  change  in  wheat,  or  any  other  kind  of  grain ; 
yet  farmers  seldom  or  never  think  of  such  a  thing.  But 
enough  for  tho  present— it  is  a  subject  which  we  shall  re- 
sume again. 

Ohio  Pbize  Cokx.— Tho  prize  crop  of  Indian  com,  In 
the  State  of  Ohio,  for  1865,  was  Id*  bushels  par  acre. 
Can  not  Wisconsin  come  up  to  this  in  '66  ? 
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Peosfect  foe  Cosnwrw)  FionTwo.— The  Paris  cor* 
respondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  writes:  "Thirty 
yean  of  war  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  France  and  En* 
gland,  with  Sardinia  and  snch  other  secondary  powers 
as  they  might  be  able  to  master  In  their  train,  would 
fall  to  force  sttcfc  a  result  Moscow  is  less  accessible 
than  Paris;  and  France  would  be  made  to  sign  a  treaty 
for  the  re<4essfoft  of  Alsace  on  the  Rhine,  and  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  Mediterranean  sooner  than  Russia 
to  sign  one  for  the  re-cession  of  Bessarabia  and  the  ncu» 
trallxation  of  the  Black  Sea.  Every  sentiment  of  pride, 
dignity,  and  patriotism  as  a  Sovereign  and  a  Russian, 
compels  the  Otax  to  spurn  a  peace  uffered  on  these  oner- 
ous  conditions.  If  the  Danube  ever  ceases  to  be  a 
southern  boundary  of  Russia,  It  will  be,  depend  upon  It, 
by  virtue  of  her  advance  to  tho  Balkan  rather  than  of 
her  retreat  to  the  mountain  rang*  that  separates  the 
Prath  from  the  Dniester." 

Tub  Paper  Plaxt.— For  the  last  few  months  there  has 
been  much  talk  about  a  plant,  discovered  by  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont, of  Grant  county,  Wis.,  which  is  claimed  to  yield 
two  fibrous  products— one  resemblirg  cotton,  tht  other 
flax— that  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  pa- 
'  per  makers.  The  Buffalo  Dally  Express  says  that  it 
baa  "given  this  matter  some  attention,  having  submitted 
specimens  of  the  flax  of  the  paper  plant  to  the  inspection 
and  opinion  of  practical  and  experienced  paper  manufac- 
turers. There  is  no  humbug,  but  much  money  in  this 
discovery.  The  plant  grows  readily,  is  easy  of  culture, 
and  yields  of  the  flax  abundantly,  say,  from  three  to  five 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  product  ready  for  the  mill  is  worth 
at  least  $100  per  ton.  There  is  already  a  field  oi  this 
plant  in  process  of  culture  in  Wisconsin,  from  which  we 
received  our  samples/'  Of  this  plant  we  know  but  little, 
bnt  if  It  fulfils  present  expectations,  its  Introduction  into 
general  use  will  greatly  reduce  the  present  exorbitant 
price  of  paper. 

Atxinb'  Bel*  Rakxxg  ReapeeI— The  reader  will  find 
the  advertisement,  and  illustration  of  this  celebrated 
reaper,  in  the  present  number.  We  have  never  bad  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  them,  in  the  harvest  field ;  but 
have  heard  them  highly  extolled  by  those  who  have 
used  them,  and  doubt  not  they  are  entitled  to  the  world 
wide  fame,  which  they  enjoy. 

We  occasionally  hear  of  fruit  trees  being  girdled,  and 
destroyed  by  malicious  persons,  out  of  spite  to  some  one 
with  whom  differences  exist  It  is  an  offence  of  a  most 
scandalous  nature,  and  deserves  a  severe  punishment; 
none  but  the  meet  moan  and  contemptable  spirits  would 
be  guilty  of  such  an  offence  against  private  property,  and 
public  utility.  The  lesser  offence  of  pilfering  fruit  from 
the  tress  is  bad  enough,  and  both  together  ought  to  be 
Scouted  by  every  honorable  minded  man,  or  boy,  as  be- 
eeathUte  dignity  of  human  nature. 

tfiOAmaotTA.— Filllbuster  Kinney's  new  colony  in  Cen- 
.tral  America  is  attrcting  considerable  attention,  for  tho 
richness  of  soil  and  mineral  wealth.  An  enthusiastic  cor- 
respondent at  Nicaragua  writes:— '-Tho  land  is  cheap 
and  the  soil  very  prolific  Indian  corn,  rice  and  frljolea, 
a  nutritious  article  much  used,  yield,  with  scarcely  any 
cultivation,  three  and  often  four  crops  a  year.  The  plan- 
tain and  fiirlnaeeous  yam,  the  bread  fruit  and  bread  nut 
trees  thrive  amazingly.  Wheat,  barley,  green  peas,  cau- 
liflower, oos-lettuce,  the  avocate  pear,  sweet  potatoes, 
•toe  and  capsicum  are  all  grown  here.  So  are  the  banana, 
pfeerenplcs,  oranges,  sweet  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks, 
watermelons,  enuikmelcaa,  goava,  figs,  tamarinds,  pome- 


granates, sea  grapes,  cocoa,  eschew,  ground  nnts.  Ac.  The 
apple,  pear,  quince  and  cherry  also  thrive  here,  but  are 
little  cared  for  or  cultivated.  Besides  this,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  grazing  countries  in  the  world.  Gold,  silver,  quick- 
silver, copper,  lead,  iron,  li'hrnge,  and  most  ether  miner- 
als that  are  in  use,  only  await  Yankee  Ingenuity  to  ex- 
tract them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Such  is  the  , 
nature  of  the  soil  that  the  exuberanee  of  that  wealth 
which  rots  upon  the  surface,  in  the  less  populous  parts 
of  this  country,  would  amply  clothe  and  satisfy  with 
bread  thousands  of  the  sons  of  want,  who  fill  your  streets 
every  winter." 

Chicago  Seed  Stoke,  and  Ageicttltueal  Waee- 
HotfSE.— The  advertisement  of  H.  D.  Emeky  &  Co.  will 
be  found  In  our  advertising  pages,  and  they  epeak  for 
themselves.  We  have  received  a  catalogue  of  garden 
and  field  seeds  for  sale  by  this  house,  and  find  that  it  is 
a  full  and  complete  list. 

The  Dioscorea  Batatas,  or  Japan  Potato,  a  reference 
to  which  will  be  seen  on  another  page  of  this  number, 
seems  to  be  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  If  It 
comes  up  to  the  expectation  of  some  who  are  speculating 
on  the  Subject,  it  will  soon  supercede  the  common  pota- 
to, and  greatly  cheapen  human,  as  well  as  animal  sub- 
sistence. The  length  of  time  they  have  been  grown  in 
France  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  establish  their  character 
beyond  peradventnre.  Still,  we  would  advise  people  to 
embark  moderately  In  all  new  things  at  firsts-there  is  so 
much  Rohanism  in  the  world,  and  especially  in  potatoes. 

Madison  Stbam  Plaxtno  Mill.— We  would  call  tho 
attention  of  all  intending  to  build,  anywhere  within  the 
scope  of  the  trade  of  Madison,  to  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  ?t..ven8  &  Donxkll  They  have  one  of  the 
finest  steam  Planing  Mills,  for  House  building,  Sash, 
Door  and  Blind  making,  in  the  Western  States.  Their 
operating  machinery  is  ample,  and  all  of  the  newest  aijd 
most  approved  eastern  patterns.  It  is  well  worth  the 
trouole,  to  any  ingenious  man  to  visit  their  works,  simply 
to  see  their  machinery  operate,  and  to  notice  the  per- 
fection of  their  work,  in  all  its  multitudinous  branches- 
including  everything  requisite  in  building  a  house,  from 
the  most* delicate  mouldings,  to  the  most  mossy  struc- 
tures—a'  I;  all  equally  perfect,  and  shaming  the  most 
cunning  productions  of  tho  human  hand.  We  would  ad- 
vise all  about  to  build,  cither  in  the  city  or  country,  to 
call  and  examine  their  stock  before  bargaining  elsewhere. 
All  who  examine  will  find  their  works  as  much  superior 
to  the  old  Jack  Plane,  and  Hand  Saw,  as  the  Reaper  is 
ahead  of  the  Sickle. 

Osaoe  Oeakge  Hedges.— In  a  former  number,  we 
made  urgent  inquiries  among  all  the  readers  of  the  Farm- 
er, for  some  one  who  hod  been  successful  in  cultivating 
tho  above  hedges,  to  maturity  any  where  in  this  latitude. 
As  yet  we  have  not  received  a  single  favorable  reply, 
from  a  living  soul.  Instead  thereof,  we  have  received 
divers  windy  articles,  from  those  who  believe  it  can  be 
done ;  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  not  to  the  point. 
Again  we  renew  the  inquiry,  is  there  a  man  in  Wiscon- 
sin who  has  succeeded  in  growing  fifty  rods  of  good  and 
sufficient  Osage  Orange  Hedge,  for  a  farm  fence?  and  if 
so,  has  it  probably  stood  the  past  winter?  These  are 
the  facts  we  wish  to  know,  that  we  may  lay  them  before 
our  fifty  thousand  readers,  early  enough  to  instruct  them 
as  to  their  best  course,  in  hedge  operations  the  present 
spring.  In  conclusion,  we  say  to  all  experimentorejend 
ut  the  facta,  not  tho  theories. 
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Of  which  the  above  is  fac-simile  of  the  cluster,  ripens  by 


TCBCXl   15th.   OZ«   »U3E=*T1333^X1 

light  amber  color,  medium  size,  delictum  and  unsurpassed  flavor,  of  which  thousands  who  have  tasted  the  fruit 
are  ready  now  to  attest.  The  Subscribers,  after  having  tried,  within  fifteen  years,  over  forty  native  varieties  of 
Grapes  to  find  one  that  would  compare  with  the. above,  cither  in  point  of  profit  to  the  grower,  richness  of  flavor, 
productiveness,  hardiness  of  vine,  earliness  in  ripening,  and  in  fine,  one  in  which  all  the  desirable  qualities,  seem- 
ing as  if  by  nature  combined,  to  richly  load  every  farmer's  garden  in  this  rigorous  climate  with  the  most  delicious 
of  all  Fruits,  either  as  a  desert  for  the  table,  or  for  producing  the  most  pleasant  of  all  liquids,  fully  equal  in  point 
etf  flavor  to  the  best  French  Cordial,  are  now  compelled  to  say  they  have  utterly  failed  in  the  attempt,  up  to  the 
present  time.  They  are  not  afraid  to  challenge  any  one  in  this  cHmate  to  produce  its  equal,  and  possessing  all 
of  those  desirable  qualities  as  a  hardy  Grape. 

PRICES  OF  BOOTS  vary  from  one  to  five  dollars,  according  to  their  site,     This  Grape  is  an  entirely 
mm  YMiety,  produced  by  the  subscribers  from  the  seed  of  the  white  native  grape. 
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As  there  has  been  abroad  many  attempts  to  counterfeit  the  genuine  Muscadine  Grape,  the  Public  are  caution- 
ed against  procuring  any  grape  for  the  Northern  Muscadirie  only  of  the  Subscribers,  as  they  will  hold  themselves 
responsible  only  for  the  genuineness  of  such  roots  as  are  ordered  to  their  personal  address,  or  of  their  legally  ap- 
pointed Agents,  who  wilfbe  able  to  show  proper  reference  J.  D.  HAWKINS. 

P.  STEWABT. 
New  Lebanon.  Shaker  Village  Columbia  Go.  N.  T*. 

N.  B.— This  Grape  has  often  ripened  by  the  first  of  September,  and  always  a  month  earlier  than  tbto  Isabella, 
and  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  Catawba:  and  l*by  hundreds  pronounced  ouite*  superior  as  a  Table  Grape. 

ISAAC  AT  WOOD,  Agent,  Lake  Mills,  Jeferson  County.    All  o  rders  directed  to  him  will  receive  attention. 

The  Subscriber  has  also  for  sale  most  of  the  varieties  of  Native  Grapes  that  will  stand  this  climate.  Also, 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry  Trees — Currants.  Raspberries,  and  six  of  the  best  varieties  of  the 
Strawberry— at  Kock  Lake  V  ineyard  and  Nursery,  in  the  village  of  Lake  Mills. 

March,8m.  ISAAC  ATWOOD. 


•£YDIOVB  &  MORGAN'S 


SELF-RAKING  REAPER, 

With  Mower  Attached. 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  used  a  Reaper  know  something 
cf  the  labor  and  skill  requisite  to  rake  off  the  grain 
in  good  bundles,  and  a  Self- Raking  Reapdr  which  should 
be  simple  in  its  construction,  and  durable— performing 
the  work  better  than  the  best  hand  raking  machine- 
has  been  considered  as  a  great  desideratum  by  all  intelli- 
gent farmers.  Such  a  machine  is  now  offered  to  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  the  above  cut 

THE  RAKE  IS  NOT  LIABLE  TO  GET  OUT  OF 
order,  (like  those  of  some  other  machines  offered  to  the 
public)  but  is  as  durable  as  any  other  part  of  thin,  or  any 
oths  Bmmr.    Made  in  New  York,  of  the  best  of  eastern 
timber,  this  reaper  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

JPirlo©— Delivered  in  Madison,  $180,  and 
the  transportation,  which  'is  guaranteed  not  to  exceed 
ton  dollars—  $60  paid  on  delivering,  and  note  given  for 
$100  and  interest  due  1st  of  December,  1856,  which  can 
be  taken  up  for  $95,  if  desired,  after  a  fair  trial  in  the 
harvest  fleld. 

For  Circulars,  descriptions,  Ac,  apply  to 

S.  L.  SHELDON.  Agent,  Madison,  Wis, 

March,  tf. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  CHOICE  collection  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrnbs,  Vlfres,  \ 
P'ants,  Roses,  Ac,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  A.  G.  j 
HANFORD,  at  his  Nurseries,  Waukesha,  Waukesha 
Co.,  Wisconsin. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot,  Peach  an«f  Cherry  Trees  | 
— Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries,"  Raspberries,  and  | 
Strawberries*  in  variety — Pie  Plant  and  Asparagus —  ■ 
Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberry  (tree,)  North  River,  I 
Antwerp*  and  Franconia  Raspberries,  in  quantity  for 
market  planting.  | 

Careful  selections,  embracing  a  suitable  proportion  of 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  varieties,  ripening  In  sue- j 
cession,  will  be  made  by  the  proprietor  when  desired.      | 

March,  8m.  A.  G.  HANFORD.     ' 


CHOICE    SEEDS. 

K(\(\  BUSHELS  of  Clover  and  Timothy— One  Hun- 
til/wdred  Bushels  Superior  Millet  Seed — Five  Hun- 
dred Bushels  assorted  Spring  Wheat — One  Hundred  Bu. 
#eas— Osage  Orange  Seeds,  ahd  Plants— with  a  full  stock 
W  Garden  and  Field  Seeds — Farm  Implements,  Ac,  for 
sale  at  45  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Feb  1, 1856.— 2m.  II.  D.  EMERY  &  CO. 


ATKINS'  AUTOMATON, 
SELF-RAKING  REAPER 

jgLCTX*  JMCOWllJbi, 

BEST    MAGHINE    IN    USE. 

THERE  ARE  SIX  GOOD  REASONS  FOR  THIS 
unparalled  increase  and  great  popularity:  1st  It  ft 
strong  and  reliable,  and  easily  managed.  2d.  It  savea  the 
hard  labor  of  Raking.4  8d.  It  saves  at  least  another  hand 
in  binding.  4th.  It  eaves  scattering  by  the  careful 
handling  In  raking ;  besides,  the  straw  being  laid  straight, 
it  is  well  secured  in  the  sheaf  and  does  not  drop,  in  the 
after  handling,  and  the  heads  are  not  exposed  in  the 
stack,  so  that  the  gkaxn  saving  even  exceeds  the  labor 
saving  5th.  It  is  a  good  Mower,  being  one  of  the  beat 
convertible  machines  in  use.  6th.  It  has  a  knife  that 
does  not  choke. 

Its  other  excellencies,  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
are  fairly  given  in  the  circulars.    Its  intrinsic  worth  is 
also  attested  by  the  award  (mostly  in  only  8  years)  of 
OVER    SEVENTY    FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

Prick. — Re  a  pee  aw d  Mower.  $200. — $75  on  its  receipt, 
$75  first  September,  and  $50  first  December.  Price  of 
Self-Raking  Reaper,  only  $175.  Considerable  saving 
in  freight  to  thos»  at  a  distance  who  order  prior  to  1st 
March;  also  liberal  discount  for  advance  payment 

To  secure  a  Machine,  order  immediately.  Though  to 
little  known  the  fast  season,  and  none  ready  for  delivery 
till  1st  May,  yet  not  two-thirds  the  customers  could  be 
supplied.  The  reputation  of  the  Machine  is  now  widely 
established,  so  that  thrbr  thousand  will  not  aa  nearly 
supply  the  demand,  as  twelve  hundred  did  last  year,  and 
we  nhall  also  be  selling  four  months  earlier. 

jTJfOrder  early,  if  you  would  not  be  disappointed. 

Pampiilkts  giving  impartially  the  OPINIONS  OF 
FARMERS,  together  with  orders,  notes,  Ac^  mailed  to 
applicants  and  prepaid. 

l^y  Write  to  us  at  Chicago,  (IlL,)  Dattox,  (Ohio,) 
or  Baltimore.  (Md.,)  whichever  is  nearest  to  yon. 

J.  8,  WRIGHT  6  Oo. 

"Prarie  Farmer*'  Works,  Chicago,  Bee.  1st,  1855. 

March,  4  m. 

Madison  Steam  Planing  Mill, 

SASH,  BOOR  AND  BIITO 

MANUFACTORY, 

CORNER  OF  WILSON  «fc  LIVINGSTON  STREETS, 

NORT1IEAST  SIDE  OF  TOWN,  NEAR  T«E 

GAS  WORK8— MADISON,WIS. 

THF  ABOVE  ESTABLISHMENT  was  erected  last 
Spring,  although  laboring  under  many  difficulties, 
by  the  delay  of  machinery  and  other  causes,  and  we  are 
now  prepared  to  manufacture  extensively,  and  on  short 
notice.  We  will  have  on  band  for  Spring  business  One 
thousand  well  seagmed  Doors,  ranging  from  %  0>46\  €.  to 
2.10  x7fL,  \H  «fc  1  \  ?iin.  thicb.  two  and  four pennels. 

ALSO— Sash  of  all  sizes  for  Four  Thousand  Windows. 
Persons  wishing  articles  not  on  hand  can  have  their 
orders  tilled  on  short  notice.  We  also  make  a  great  vari- 
ety or  Moulding* — ranging  in  price  from  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  feet  in  length  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred  feet 
We  run  two  turning  lathes,  and  do  all  kinds  of  turning. 
We  keep  a  large  assortment  of  NerviPs  Banisters  and 
Cabinet  turning  always  en  hand,  and  do  Planing,  Saw- 
ing, and  in  fact,'  make  almost  any  thing  of  Wood. 

Persons  wishing  articles  in  our  line,  can  do  as  well  as 
at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago.  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
Wholesale  trade.  STEVENS  &  DONNEJL 

March,  2m. 
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CHICAGO  AGRICULTURAL 

Warehouse  &  Seedstore. 

Warekouee  and  Sale  Raom  46  Franklin  Street,  between 
John  and  Randolph  Street*. 

THE  subscriber,  formerly  connected  with  the  "Albany 
Agricultural  Work*,  Albany,  N.  Y."  ha*  opened  a 
Depot  In  Chicago,  where  may  be  foand  at  all  times  a 
complete  assortment  of 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS, 
of  the  most  approved  kinds— also  a  full  stock  of  tho  best 

Omrden  and  Field  Seed*. 

|y  Full  catalogues  furnished  gratie  on  application. 
HENRY  D.  EMERY. 
Feb.  1,1851    2m. 


Nimble  Giant  Grist  Mill, 

F>R  GRINDING  all  kinds  of  meal  from  wheat,  corn, 
rye,  Ac-  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of 
the  present  day.  Also,  cobs  and  corn  feed,  with  a  rapid- 
ity  and  ease  net  before  acquired  by  any  mill  in  tho  world. 
It  Is  self-sharpening  in  Its  operation,  and  requires  no 
mechanical  skill  to  operate  it  It  can  be  applied  to  wind, 
■team,  water  or  horse  power.  Warranted  satisfactory. 
Alee,  a  full  stock  of 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS. 
1AA  BUSHELS  superior  Millet,  for  sale  at  the  Chice- 
JLUv  go  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 
March,  ton.  H.  D.  EMERY  A  CO. 


Little  Giant  Corn  and  Cob  MUL 

DOUBTLESS,  this  is  one  of  the  most  Important  in- 
ventions of  modern  times,  for  the  farmer  and  stock 
grower.  Its  simplicity  and  durability  recommend  it  to 
every  one  desiring  such  a  machine.  It  occupies  but  lit- 
tle space,  and  1s  easily  operated  by  any  form  hand. 

Prices,  from  140  to  $60.    For  sale  at  the  Chicago  Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  45  Franklin  Street, 
Chicago,  ML                                HENRY  D.  EMERY. 
Feb.  1, lgjjj. 2m. 

SEYMOUR  &  MORGAN'S 

PATENT  IMPROVED  NEW  YORK 

SELF-RAKING  REAPER, 

WITH  MOWER  ATTACHED  I 

TOE  SUBSCRIBER  has  obtained  the  agency  for,  and 
now  offers  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  these 
Reapers— manufactured  by  a  firm  who  have  probably 
had  more  experience  in  the  business  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States,  snd  who  have  been  conducting  a  series 
of  careful  and  expensive  experiments,  for  years  past,  to 
perfect  a  Self-Raking  Reaper.  They  have  succeeded, 
ana  now  offer  their  unequalled  Reaper  to  the  farmer — 
warranting  it  to  cut,  ana  lay  off  in  good  bundles,  from 
ten  to  twenty  acres  per  day,  with  one  man  and  teaen; 
also,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials. 

Price  r— $155,00  in  Madison. 

Tkuvb  :— Fifty  Dollars  paid  when  taken— remainder  in 
six  months.    Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented. 

P.  S.— Circulars  and  descriptions  sent  to  applicants. 
Address  B.  L.  SHELDON. 

Madison,  Feb.  1,18M.  tf. 


RIRAJL  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN.— A  Quarto  Weekly 
Journal  of  16  pages,  embracing  every  subject  of  practical 
Interest  to  the  Farmer  and  Country  Resident,  either  in 
the  Field  or  at  the  Fireside.  New  volumes  commence 
1st  of  January  and  July  in  each  year.  Price  $2  a  year. — 
tJ*™  Send  for  a  Specimen  copv. 

THE  CULTIVATOR.— A  Large  Monthly  Journal  of 
82  pages,  exclusively  devoted  to  Practical  Agriculture 
Horticulture,  and  now  about  to  commence  its  Twenty 
third  year.    Price,  Fifty  cents. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  REGISTER  of  Ru- 
ral Affairs— Being  a  condensed  Encyclopedia  of  Rural 
Matters,  Issued  in  yearly  numbers,  copiously  Illustrated, 
and  got  up  In  the  best  style.  Price  25  cents.— Bound, 
Fifty  cents— Son*  by  mail  poet  paid. 

The  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  Rural  Pur- 
suits is  invited  to  the  above  works.  All  communications 
subscriptions  and  orders,  should  be  addressed  to 
LUTHER  TUCKER  A  SON, 
Jan.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Emery's  Patent  Portable  Hone  Powers. 

SEPARATORS,  Threshers,  Saw  Mills,  Corn  Shelters, 
Feed  Cutteu,  Ac,  for  Sale  at  45  Franklin  Street,  Chi- 
cajrn,  Illinois.  HENRY.  D.  EMERY. 

Feb.l,  1856.  2m. 


SEED    WHEAT. 

I  HAVE  EIGHT  HUNDRED  BUSHELS  OF  PURE 
ikGolden  Drop"  Spring  Wheat,  which  I  offer  for  sale, 
delivered  at  Genesee,  on  the  Milwaukee  A  Mississippi 
R.  R.,  or  at  Ocotomowoo,  on  the  Milwaukee  A  Water- 
town  R.  R.,  at  tiro  dollars  per  bushel. 

I  purchased  my  seed  in  Canada,  last  spring;  and  from 
its  reputation  thyre,  and  my  experience  here  the  past 
season,  I  am  conldent  that  it  will  supercede  the  "Cana- 
da Club,"  as  an  eirly  variety,  and  tor  an  abundant  yield, 
on  Its  introduction  amongst  our  farmers. 

AJ1  oniers  enebsing  the  money  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.    Purchasers  may  forward  their  own  bags,  or 
the  usual  charge  Jbr  such  packages  will  be  retained. 
T.  C.  DOU8MAN. 

Watxkvillx,  Yaukesha  Co,,  Wis,        Feb.  I,— tf. 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS* 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS,  CAN  BE  FOUND  AT 

THE  OLD  AND  WELL  KNO  WNBSTA3- 

USHMBNT  OF 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON. 

THE  Proprietor  being  ever  ready  at  the  command  of 
their  Customers,  to  order  from  Manufacturers  any 
Tools  or  Implements  required,  or  to  act  as  agents  for 
Patentees,  in  Introducing  or  Selling  Rights.  They  have 
now  on  hand  the  following  Goods  for  Spring  trade  to  wit: 
"Seymour's"  uirivalled  SEED  DRILL  or  Broad  Cast 
Sower— warranto!;  Emery's  Patent  GRAIN  DRILL; 
Emery's  Pateit    GARDEN  SEEDI 

HORSE  POWER  THRESHER, 
"  **  CORN  PLANTER: 

Burnhill's       "  CORN  PLANTER, 

Wright's  Celebrated  CORN  CULTIVATOR, 
Pockham's  41elf  Sharpening"  **         TEETH. 

Billing's  h  Carman's    BREAKING  PLOWS, 
«*  CROSS  " 

"  "  CAST  STEEL        " 

Joice's  "Starr"  CDRN  A  COB  CRUSHER.  Southern  A 
Boston  CORN  SJELLER,  Straw,  Feed,  and  Vegetable 
Cutters,  Grant's  Celebrated  Fanning  Mills,  Boston  Fan- 
ning Mills.    Ox  lokes  full  trimmed,  Woods"do.,  Bows, 
Staples  and  Ring*  Double  and  Single  Whiffletrees,  Iron 
Wedges,  Beetle  lings,  Drag  Teeth,  Waggon  Neck  Yokes, 
Sledges  and  Hamnors,  Ames'  Shovels  and  Spades,  Grain 
Scoops,  Well  Wleels  and  Buckets,  Wheel  Barrows— 
every  article,  in  fict,  which  a  farmer  needs.    They  are 
also  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  merchants  for  Hay 
and  Harvest  Toon,  as  follows : 
One  Hundred  dot  Silver,  Cast,  and  German  Steel 
Grass  Scythes,  Twenty-five  doz.  Silver,  Cast,  and 
German  Grain  Scythes-— One  hundred  doz, 
Plnney  A  Lamson's  1,  2  A  8  Snathes, 

Five  hundred  Morgan's  celebrated 

Grain  Cradles— Two  hundred  dor.  Hay 

A  Straw  Forks— Five  hundred  dozen  Hay 

Rake*  of  excellent  finish— One  hundred  Solid 

Head  Hoes— One  hundred  RiviUd  Hoes— Ac,  Ae. 

The  above  Goots  are  of  very  superior  quality  and  finish, 

and  stand  uneqialed. 

TIBBITS  A  GORDON  have  also  on  hand,  to  supply 

early  demand.  Five  hundred  assorted  sizes  Lake  Huron 

Grindstones — Three  hundred       **         "  Berea 

-  Tlree  hundred         "  tt  Common  Ohio 

Grindstones— At  Wholesale  or  RoUil. 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON. 
Madibon,  F«b.  1856.  tt 


LA  CROSS G  and  ItHLHAVKEE  R.  tt. 

GEO.  H.  GrKEEJT  &  CO., 

PRODUCE  AGEXTS  &  COMMISSION 
*      MERCHANTS. 

WILL  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  tfnds  of  Country  Pro- 
duce, and  obtain  the  hlghesl  market  prices. 
Returns  promptly  made.    Consignment*  respectfully 
solicited.    Office  opposite  La  Grose  A  Milwaukee  De- 
pot, Milwaukee,  Wl,  Feb^,  1856.       tf. 

Digitized  bvGOOQk 
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BARKE1TS  PATENT. 


The  World  Challenged  to  Produce  U*  Superior, 

THIS  belli*  tho  only  Pim?  now  in  use  .-which  will  dls- 
charge  a  Ocntlnwtl  Strewn  of  Water \  makes  It  the 
most  desirable  article  known  for  either 
MINING,  STEAM  ENGINES,  MILLING,  OB    FOB 

DOMESTIC  USE, 
as  every  variety  of  them,  whether  Cistern,  Well,  Engine, 
Mine  or  Railroad  Pomp  can  be  change!  in  a  minute  to 
be  need  as  a  perfect 

FIRE    EMGIWC. 

In  places  where  large  quantities  of  W  ater  are  required 
In  a  short  space  of  time,  its  capacity  his  been  fully  and 
satisfactorily  tested  as  dozens  of  letters  will  prove,  from 
the  most  eminent  Railroad  Superintend  ents  in  New  York 
State,  which  letters  assert  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
and  simple 

Railroad  Station  Puxrtp 
•ever  before  Invented  and  used  in  that  State. 

The  subscribers  having  become  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
EIGHTS  TO  MANUFACTURE  OR  VEND  in  all  the 
Counties  of  this  State  would  respectlully  Invite  the  at- 
tentton*f  Steam  Saw  or  Grist  Mill  Pr  oprietore,Minere, 
Manufacturer*,  and  Railroad  Superintend ent*,  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  merits  of  this  Pump;  Sam- 
ples of  Wibich  can  be  seen  at  their  stor  e  in  Madison,  and 
any  Information  given  in  regard  to  thei  n. 

*  TIBBITB  6  GORDON. 


»yi 
Jai 


BOCK  COUNTY  NOT  &SERY. 

BUuated  in  the  Southern  Limit*  of  the  OUy  of 

JaneetiU,  (East  aide  of  the  Riv  er)  on  the 

Telegraph  Road  to  Bel  tU. 

THE  proprietors  liave  now  for  sale  a  1  ergo  stok  of  trees, 
at  prices  which  cannot  fail  to  Milt  purchasers, 
and  having  devoted  their  entire  attenti<  m  to  their  propa- 
gation and  growth,  having  been  to  inu  sh  expense  in  ob- 
taining scions  from  bearing  trees  they  reel  warranted  In 
reecommeuding  them  to  the  public        } 

APPLE  TREES  5  to  S  feet  high  16  cts '  each  or  $140  per 
thousand.  . 

PEAR,  PLUM,  and  CHERRY,  all  <  if  which  are  fur- 
nished Dwarf  or  Standard  from  80  to  00  j  ets.  each. 

Those  of  extra  size  with  fruit  buds  of1  itlf  tonal  prices. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  our  stock  of 
Evergreens,  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  B  albs,  Roses,  Plants 
6c,,  which  we  think  is  not  excelled  a  I  the  west  Nur- 
nery  stocks,  and  scions  furnished  on  lib  feral  terms.  Trees 
carefully  packed  for  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis  on  application  I 
Jan.  tf  COLH  f  £  WILLEY. 


WHITEWATER 

plow  factory, 

Toundry   and    Machine  Shop. 

WINCHESTER  &  DttWOLF, 

PROPRIETORS. 


HAYING  enlarged  our  Shop,   and  made  numerous 
aoeasions  to  it  we,DOSsess  superior  facAMties  for  doing 
work  uromptv  ana  satisfactorily.  A  few  more  of  onr  im- 
proved steel  and  cast  Plows,  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
All  kinds  of  Castings  made  to  order.  Every  description  of 

THRESHING   MACHINES. 

repaired  on  short  notice.  jan-tf. 

Onr  plows  are  for  sale  by  S.  B.  FOX,  Madison,  Wis., 
L.  A.  WWCHESTKR,  Wm.  DeWOLF. 


id.  0.  durrie, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

BOOKS    &  STATIONERY, 

BLANK  BOOKS,  WALL  PAPER,  AND  FANCY 
GOODS,  Bbukn'o1  Block,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

BOOK   BINDERY 
CONNECTED    WIT|l   THIS  ESTABLISHMENT. 
January,  If. 


MENDOTA  NURSERY. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  has  for  Sale  at  his  Nursery,  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  the  State  University,  a  large  varie- 
ty of  Apple,  Pear.  Cherry,  Peach,  Plum  and  Qdlnce  trees, 
and  the  best  kinds  of  Currant  bushes. 

A  portton  of  the  above  trees  are  dwarfs,  and  wHl  very 
soon  come  to  bearing. 

The  subscriber  also  offers  for  sale  the  most  hardy  and 
bountiful  kinds  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Bulbs  &c,  including  Evergreens,  Double-flowering  Cher- 
ries Mountain  At.h  trees,  Symigas.  Calyoartbusea,  Enony- 
muses.  Honeysuckles,  Bignonias,  Prairie  and  other  Bosei 
—Dahlias.  Gladioluses,  Tulips,  &c,  &c 

Osage  Orange  seed  for  sale.  Orders  sent  by  mall  will 
receive  prempt  attention.  H.  F.  BOSD. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.,  1856.  t£ 


To  Farmer*  and  Gvrdeners. 

YOUR  attention  is  called  to  the  Manures  manufae- 
tuted  by  the  Lodt  Manufacturing  Co.  from  the  con* 
tente  of  the  Sinks  and  Privates  of  New  York  City,  and 
free  from  offensive  odor,  called 

POUD^RETTE    AND    TAFEU. 
Pondrette  is  composed  of  two-thirds  nhrht  soil  and  one- 
third  decomposer!  vegetable  fibre.    Tafeu  Is  composed  of 
three-fourths  night  soil  and  one-fourth  No.  1  Peruvian 
Guano. 

These  manures  are  cheaper  and  better  adapted  for  rais- 
ing Corn,  Garden  Vegetables  and  Grass,  than  any  other 
in  market.  Can  be  pat  in  contact  with  the  seed  without 
injury,  and  causes  Corn  and  seeds  to  come  up  sooner, 
ripen  two  weeks  earlier,  and  yield  one  third  more  than 
other  manures,  and  Is  a  eure preventative  of  Cut  Worm. 

Two  bbla.  Poudrette  or  100  lbs.  Tafeu,  will  manure  an 
acre  of  Corn  in  the  hill.  Tafeu  1 8-4  cents  per  lb.  Paud- 
rette  $2,  per  bbl.,  or  $1,50  for  any  quantity  over  7  bbls^ 
delivered  on  board  vessel  or  Railroad,  free  from  any 
charge  or  cartage.  A  pamphlet  containing  every  in- 
formation, sent  postpaid,  to  any  one  sending  their  ad- 
dress to 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

feb.2m  60  Courtland-st,  New  York. 

BILLINGS  &  CARMAN 

ARE  NOW  MANUFACTURING  at  their  Plow  Fac- 
tory, all  sizes  of  Crossing  and  Breaking  Plows,  of  tho 
best  materials,  and  in  workmanlike  manner.  They  re- 
quest the  particular  attention  of  Farmers  to  their  hard- 
ened Plows  which,  for  cheapness  and  durability,  are  not 
equalled  by  any  other. 

we  are  also  manufacturing  a  large  lot  of  Cast  Steel 
Jktows  which  we  will  sell  cheaper  than  any  other  plow  of 
the  kind  ever  offered  in  this  market 

We  woukl  also  call  your  attention  to  our  Breaking 
Plows,  and  we  feel  confident  their  equal  cannot  be  found 
east  or  west  for  strength,  durability,  lightness  of  draught 
convenience  to  sharpen,  or  perfection  of  work.  We  snail 
keep  on  bond  Corn  and  Shovel  Plows,  and  various  other 
Agricultural  Tools  in  our  line. 

fir-TIBBITS  &  GORDON  are  the  only  Agents  in 
Madison. 

C.  H.  Billtttgs.  8.  H.  Caiman. 

Madison,  Feb.  1, 1856.  t£ 


Fairbanks  Patent  Scales. 

These  Scales  have  been  long  known,  and  have  stood 
the  severest  test  and  are  always  right  Judicial  deci- 
sions have  been  made  In  several  of  the  States,  within  the 
last  few  years,  where  a  discrepancy  in  weights  was.  the 
matter  in  controversy,  and  in  every  ease  has  bean  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  party  using  Fsfrbank's  Scales,  and 
npon  the  grounds  that  thoy  are  the  standard  Scale. 

The  genuine  Fairbanks  Scales  are  manufactured  by 
E.AT.  Faibbank's  &  Co.,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
original  Patentee,  at  St  Johnsbury .Vermont  and  at  no 
other  place.  RallTrack— Railroad— Depot— Warehouse- 
Miner — Hay— Coal— Farmer's— lOattle— Platform  and 
Counter  £ 


Miller— Hay- 
Scales,  of  every  size  and  modification,  for  sale  at 
manufacturer's  prices,  and  warranted,  both  for  accuracy 
and  durability,  by  C.  L.  Harmon  &  Co.,  197,  South  Water 
St.  Chicago;  Lansing  Bonnbll,  89  ds  VI,  East  Water  St, 
Milwaukee;  and  by  B.  H.  Chadbotjnn,  General  Agent, 
197,  South  Water  St,  Chicago.  Tram-re  Jt  Gosnov, 

Agents,  Madison.  t£  Jan>.  1,  liM. 
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Great  American  Triumph ! 

MAjrmrs  celebrated  reaper  a  mower 

VICTORIOUS  !— RECEIVING  THE 
«BAND  SILVER  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 

PARIS  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

XOiOOO 

Of  Manny's  Machines  made  and  used  in  the  United 

State*  dmring  the  past  three  year*  I 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eight  Premiums  awarded 

Manny's  Reaper  A  Mower  since  1852 ! 

MANNY  A  CO.— ROCKFORD,  ILL, 

Manufacturers  of  J.  H.  Manny's  Patent 

ADJUSTABLE  REAPER  A  MOWER  COMBINED, 

AND  SINGLE  MOWER. 


THE  prices  of  these  Machines,  wfthitraofportatftii  ad- 
ded,  are:— For  Two  Horse  Reaper  A  Mower  Com-. 
hined,  of  about  Ave  feet  cut    -«--.*.».    $185 
Jor  Four  Horse  Reaper  A  Mower  Combined,  of  abeut 
.   six  feet  cut,     -----------    $  UK 

For  Single  Mowing  Machine,  of  about  5  feet  cut    -    $190 
Descriptive  Phamphlets,  containing  fall  description  of 
the  machine,  and  much  Interesting  information,  sent 
grati*  to  all  who  apply  for  them. 

pfW HEATH  A  Co.,  Madison,  Agents— Offlc*  at  Heath 
A  Co.'s  Express,  Wilson  St,  below  Lake  House. 

MANNY  A  CO. 
Feb.l,lS5&  5m,  alt 

BOOKAND  JOB  PKENTESTG, 

Of  all  kinds  neatly  and  promptly  executed,  at  low  prices, 
AT  THB  WISCONSIN  FARMBH  QFFXOB. 


"TJDipiz: 
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PmVEBSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

BOARD  OF    REGENTS. 

J.  H.  LATHROP,  President, Madbow. 

A.  HYATT  SMITH, Janesvilul 

E.M.  HUNTER, Madison. 

ALONZOWING, Jefteeson. 

J.  D.  RUGGLE3, Madison. 

CHARLES  DUNN, Belmont. 

NELSON  DEWEY, Lancabtee. 

ELEAZEB  WAKELY, Whitbwatee 

JOHN  K.  WILLIAMS, Shullsbebo. 

ALEX.T.  GRAY, Madison. 

LEVIB.  VILAS Madison. 

A.  L.CASTLEMAN, Dklatibld. 

N.  W.  DEAN, Madison. 

S.  L.B08E, BeavxbDam. 

A.C.  BARRY, ' Madison. 

SIMEON  MILLS,  Treasurer, Madison. 

JULIUS  T.  CLARK,  Secretary Madison. 

FACULTY  OF  SOIBNOB,  LITERATURE  *  ARTS. 

J.  H.  LATHROP,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor,  and  Profossor  of 
Ethics,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Economy. 

DANIEL  BEAD,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, Logic.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

JOHN  W.  STERLING,  A.  M.,  Profossor  of  Mathemat- 
ics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

EZRA  S.  CARR,  M.  !>.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History. 

O.  M.  CONOVER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, and  Literature. 

J.P,  FUCH9,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 
and  Lecturer  en  Physiology. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

ALFRED  L.  CASTLEMAN.M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

EZRA  8.  CARR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

D.  a  A  YER8,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children. 
GEO.  D.  WILBUR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medics, 

■ ,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

■  ,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

. i  Professor  of  Jurisprudence. 

The  vacant  chairs  of  Medicine  will,  probably,  be  filled 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  Department  will  be  opened  as  soon  there- 
after as  shall  be  deemed  advisable. 

The  First  Department  of  the  University,  namely,  that 
of  "  Science,  Literature  and  Asm,"  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  completely  organized ;  though  the  Professors, 
elect,  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  of  Chemistry,  will  not 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  Chairs,  till  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1856— the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the 
Collegiate  year. 

The  number  of  students  attendant  on  the  instructions 
of  the  year  just  closed,  (July  25, 1856),  has  been  ninety- 
two  ;  and  a  large  increase  is  looked  for  under  the  new  and 
full  organization  of  the  Collegiate  Faculty. 
INSTRUCTION. 

The  Collegiate  Faculty  will  hold  three  regular  terms 
of  instruction  annually,  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  begin- 
ning:— 

1,  On  the  third  Wednesday  of  September; 

8,  On  the  first  Wednesday  of  January; 

g.  On  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  April. 

Commencement,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  July. 

Teachers'  Classes  will  annually  receive  professiona'l  in- 
structions In  Didactics,  or  the  Art  of  Teaching,  from 
Professor  Read,  of  the  Chair  of  English  Literature. 

Classes  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  will  be  formed  each 
year,  and  receive  Instructions  from  Professor  Carr,  during 
onfrsocond  term,  and  simultaneously  with  the  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  second  College,  edifice  has  just  been  completed, 
and  will  be  open  for  the  accommodation  of  students  in 
September.  In  the  two  buildings  there  are  forty  private 
studies,  and  about  double  that  number  of  lodging  rooms; 
besides  ample  public  rooms  for  recitation  and  lecture. 
In  the  south  whig  of  the  new  building  are  apartments 
for  the  residence  of  some  of  the  families  of  the  Faculty. 
BOABD. 

The  large  dining  hall  in  the  new  building  will  be  open 
for  the  accommodation  of  students,  in  connection  with 
the  families  of  the  resident  Faculty.  Board  of  good 
quality  will  be  furnished  in  the  hall,  at  the  family  tables 
of  the  Professors,  at  or  under  two  dollars  per  week.    In 


order  to  carry  out  this  plan  with  economy  and  safety,  it 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Executive  Committee,  thai  the 
student,  on  entering  the  halL  shall  deposit  with  the 
Treasurer  $25  for  the  term  of  thirteen  weeks,  or  pro 
rata  for  any  less  time;  the  proper  drawback  to  be  paid 
over  at  the  close  of  the  term. 


Tuition  Fee,  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks,. .  .$4,00 
Room  Rent,  Inolvdino  Heat,     da  ...  8,00 

Contingencies, 0,00 

Total  for  the  year,  (three  terms), $21,00 

It  is  believed  that  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
in  thus  completing  the  appointments  of  the  University, 
and  adding  greatly  to  Us  educational  capabilities,  as  well 
as  their  .further  endeavors  to  render  membership  both 
economical  and  safe,  will  be  met  by  a  just  public  oonA* 
dence,  and  a  correspondent  enlargement  of  patronage. 

Additional  information,  relative  to  the  University,  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  any  member  of  the  Board  ox 
Regents,  or  of  the  Faculty.        JOHN  H.  LATHROP. 

Madfeon,  Jan.  tf. 


New  Principle !    No  Poiion ! 

utnr jew  uufn  cm. 

OR  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA, 

FOE  THE  PREVENTION  AND  OTTEB  OF 

Fever  and  Ague,  or  Chill  Fever;   Dumb  Ague,  and 
other  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers:  alto  of 
Bilious  Fevers,  accompanied  by  Typhoid  Symp- 
toms;  Typhoid    Fever,  \ellow    Fever, 
Ship  and  Jail  Fever,  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  and  all  other 
forms  of  disease 

WHICH  HAVE  A  COMMON  ORIGIN  IV 

MALARIA  OR  MIASMA. 
This  subtle  atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  sea- 
sons is  unavoidably  inhaled  at  every  breath,  is  the  same 
in  character  wherever  it  exists,— north,  south,  east,  or 
west, — and  will  every  whore  yield  to  tills  newly  discov- 
ered ANTIDOTE,  which  neutralizes  the  poison,  com- 
pletely purifies  the  system,  and  thus  entirely  removes 
all  the  cause  of  disease. 

The  proprietor  distinctly  claims  these  extraordinary 
results  from  Its  use : 

It  will  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even  in  the 
most  sickly  or  swampy  localities  from  any  ague  or  bil- 
ious disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly  in- 
baling  Malaria  or  Miasma. 

It  will  instantly  check  the  ague  in  persons  who  have 
suffered  for  any  length  of  time,  from  one  day  to  twen- 
ty years,  so  that  they  need  never  have  axothre  chill, 
by  continuing  its  use  according  to  directions. 

It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  results 
of  bilious  or  ague  diseases,  such  as  goneral  debility,  night 
sweats,  etc  -The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover  appe- 
tite and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent  and 
radical  cure  is  effected.    And  as  a  proof  that  It  is  also 
WORTHY  OF  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE, 
Because  of  its 
SINGULAR  AND  ENTIRE  HARMLESSNE88, 
The  following  certificate  from  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated chemists  in  the  United  States  is  attached  to  every 
bottle : 

New  York,  June  11, 1855. 
"  I  have  made  a  chemical  examination  of  Rhodes*  Fe- 
ver and  Ague  Cure,  or  Antidote  to  Malaria,  and  have 
tested  it  for  Arsenic,  Mercury,  Quinine  and  Strychnine, 
but  have  not  found  a  particle  of  cither  in  it,  nor  have  I 
found  any  substance  in  its  composition  that  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  constitution. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.  D.,  Chemist" 

This  allows  of  its 

FREE  USE  AS  A  PREVENTIVE 

by  which  all  persons  may  thus  be  sure  of  entire  freedom 

from  the  above  named  diseases  no  matter  how  sickly  the 

season  or  swnmpv  the  locality. 

PROOFS  OF  EFFICACY  are  frequently  published, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  asked  only  in  propor- 
tion to  it*  actual  merit*  wherever  Introduced  and  used. 
These  only  arc  relict!  upon  to  prove  its  wortli. 

One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  for  ordinary  cases ; 
some  may  require  more.  Directions  printed  in  German, 
French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bottle.  Price  One 
Dollar. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  the  proprietor, 

JAMES  A.  RHODES,  Providence,  B,  I. 
Statne  A  Coopeb,  Agent,  Madison,  Wis. 
And  for  sale  by  druggists  generally.  [Jar 
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tpVTAOK — I'M  fAIP  A*  TfIS  OFWCE  OF  DELIVERY — 12  CT8.  PEE  YEAR  TO  AST  PAW  OF  THE  U.  •• 

CONTENTS  FOB.  APRIL. 


We  are  obliged  t«»  transfer  the  Table  of  Contents  for  this  month  from  its  proper  place, 
to  the  last  page  of  tl;e  Farmer,  as  we  print  the  covers  before  the  body  is  in  type,  to  en- 
able us  to  send  the  Title  Pajre  to  New  York  to  procure  an  electrotype  from  it. 

TERMS— IN  VARIABLY  II*  ADVANCE  : 

Sixgi.b  Copies,  $1  pkrykak — Fivb  Copies,  $-1,50— Tkn  Copies,  $8 — Fifteen  Copies 
$12 — Twenty  Copies,  $15,  and  one  for  tifk  Agent. 

All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  Volume.  Those  wishing  to  .subscribe,  will  con- 
fer a  great  favor  by  forwarding  their  subscriptions  as  early  as  possible.  All  mnnies  for 
subscriptions  should  be  forwarded  with  the  order,  and  may  be  sent  in  reliable  Hank  bills, 
Postage  Stamps,  or  Wold,  by  mail :  and  when  the  Postmaster  is  cognizant  of  its  being 
vent,  it  may  be  considered  at  our  risk. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  the  Farmer  at  the  following 
rates  :  1  square,  (of  12  lines  or  less)  first  insertion,  $9.  Each  subsequent  in>ertion,  $2. — 
One  page,  one  insertion,  $20.  By  the  year,  $120.  All  trtui»ient  advertiremetitsto  be  paid 
in  advance. 

BACK  NUMBERS  in  abundance  for  new  subscribers.  Clubs  find  agents  are  re- 
quested to  hurry  in  their  lists  as  early  as  may  be,  and  as  largo  as  possible.  This  number 
of  the  Fakmeu  is  sent  to  some  persons  who  are  not  subscribers,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  like  the  work  and  subscribe  for  it. 

Specimen  numbers  and  Prospectuses  sent  to  all  persons  wishing  them. 

Address,  '       POWERS  8l  SKINNER, 

MADISON,  WISCON'STtf. 

D.  J.  POWERS,  R  W.  SKINNER. 


ATKINS'  AUTOMATON, 
SELF-BAKING  HEAPEB 


1  (the  first,)  used  in  1852. 
40  used  successfully  in  1853. 
800  in  twenty  different  States  in  1854. 
1200  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  in  1855. 
3000  building  for  the  harvest  of  1850. 

THERE  ARE  SIX  GOOD  REASONS  FOR  THIS 
unpuralled  Increase"  and  great  popularity:  Int.  It  Is 
strong  and  reliable,  and  easily  managed.  2d. "it  wives  the 
hard  labor  of  linking.  8d.  It  *aves  at  least  another  hand 
in  binding.  4th.  It  wives  seatteiing  by  the  careful 
hand  Hug  in  raking;  besides,  the  *>tiaw  b*ing  laid  straight, 
it  Is  well  secured  in  the  sheaf  :in:l  does  not  dron,  ln'the 
after  handling,  and  the  h'<ads  are  pot  exitoscu  lu  the 
stack,  so.  that  the  gbau*  saving  even  exceeds  the  la hok 
saving.  6th.  It  is  a  good  Mower,  bring  one  of  the  liest 
con ver table  machines  in  use.  Clh.  li  has  a  knife  that 
docs  not  choke. 

lu  other  excellencies,  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
are  fairly  given  in  the  circulars.    Its  intrinsic  worth  is 
also  attested  by  tho  award  (m<»stty  in  only  9  years)  of 
OVER    SEVENTY    FIKST    PREMIUMS! 

Pbice. — Rkapeh  and  Mowkk,  $2U0, — 170  on  its  receipt, 
$75  first  September,  and  $50  first  December.  Price  of 
Hklf-Rakinu  Rxapkk,  only  $175.  Considerable  saving 
in  freight  to  Um»s»  at  a  dtetance  who  order  pi  lor  to  1st 
March;  also  liberal  discount  for  advance  payment. 

To  secure  a  Machine,  order  immediately.  Though  so 
little  known  the  past  season,  and  none  ready  for  delivery 
till  1st  May,  yet  not  two-thirds  the  customers  coutd  be 
supplied.  The  reputation  of  the  Machine  is  now  widely 
established,  so  that  tttree  thousand  will  not  as  nearly 
supply  the  demand,  as  twelve  hundred  did  last  year,  aud 
we  shall  also  be  selling  four  months  earlier. 

fSPOrder  early,  rf  you  would  not  be  disappointed. 

Pamphlets  giving  mpaetially  the  OPINIONS  OF 
FARMERS,  together  with  orders,  notes,  dec,  mailed  to 
applicants  and  prepaid. 

W"  Write  to  us  at  Chicago,  (III,)  Daytow,  (Ohio,) 
or  Baltimore.  (MxL,)  whichever  is  nearest  to  too. 

J.  8.  WRIGHT  AC* 
PrarW  Farmer  •  Works,  Ghtatga,  &««.  1st,  ltt& 


Madison  Steam  Planing  Mill, 

SASH,  DOOR  AND  BUND 

MANUFACTORY, 

CORNER  OF  WILSON  A  LIVINGSTON  STREETS, 

NORTHEAST  SIT>E  OF  TOWN,  NEAR  THE 

GAS   WORKS— MADISON.WIS. 

T1IF  ABOVE  ESTABLISHMENT  was  erected  last 
Spring,  although  laboring  under  many  diQicultiea, 
by  the  delay  of  machinery  and  other  causes,  nnd  we  are 
now  prepared  to  manufacture  extensively,  nnd  on  short 
notice.  We  will  have  on  hand  for  Spring  business  One 
thousand  well  seasoned  Door*,  ranging  from  2.  fixfi.6.  to 
2.1'«x7rl..  ltf  A  ItfVn.  thleii.  two  and  fourpanneK 

ALSO— Sash  of  all  idxes  for  Four  Thousand  Windows. 
Per-on*  wi*bing  article*  not  on  bund  can  have  their 
orders  Ailed  on  short  notice.  We  alsomaka  a  great  vari- 
ety ot  Moulding* — rnnziuir  in  price  from  fifty  cents  pec 
hundred  feet  in  length  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred  feet. 
We  run  two  turning  lathes,  and  do  all  Winds  of  turning. 
We  keep  a  large  assortment  of  Nervil's  Banisters  ami 
Cabinet  turning;  always  on  hand,  and  do  Planing,  Saw* 
lug,  and  lu  fact,  make  almost  any  thing  of  Wood,. 

Persons  wishing  articles  in  our  llm%  can  do  as  well  as 
at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago.  A  1  literal  discount  made  to 
Wholesale  trade.  8TEVENS  A  DONNEL. 

March,  2 in. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  CHOICE  collection  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrnbs,  Vinfca, 
P'ants.  Roses.  A*\.  cultivated  awl  for  sale  by  A.  G. 
HANFORo.  at  his  Nurseries,   Waukesha,   Waukesha 
Co.,  Wisconsin. 
Apple,  Pear,  Plnm.  Apricot,  Peach  and  Cherry  Trees 


— Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and 
ben*      *  '  .-«.... 

btoi 
erpi 

market  planting. 


irrieo  in  varletv — Pie  Plant  and    Asparagus — 
m's  Seed  Una  tfuoseberry  (tree,)  North  River, 
Antwerp*  and  Francoma  Raspberries,  in  quantity  for 


Careful  selections,  embracing  a  suitable  proportion  of 
Summer,  Antumn,and  Winter  varieties,  ripening  to  sua* 
cession,  will  he  made  by  th«  proprietor  wh*n  desired. 

March,  *m.  M.  G.  HANFOBD. 
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WISCOMif    FARMER, 


AND 


NORTHWESTERN     CULTIVATOR. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

I  mark'd  the  Spring  ea  she  pese'd  along, 

With  her  eye  of  light  and  her  lip  of  song; 

While  she  stole  in  peace  o'er  the  green  earth's  breast 

While  the  streams  sprang  out  from  their  icy  rest 

The  bnds  bent  low  to  the  breeze's  sigh, 

And  their  breath  went  forth  in  the  scented  sky ; 

When  the  fields  Iook'd  fresh  in  their  sweet  repose, 

And  the  young  dews  slept  en  the  new-born  tosc. 

Willis  Oaylord  Clark. 

April,  like  a  coquette,  smiles  and  frowns, 
alternately  through  the  clouds,  and  usually 
dispenses  about  equal  installments,  of  sun- 
shine and  rain.  It  is  a  busy  season  of  pre- 
paration and  labor,  for  farmers  and  horticul- 
turists. The  earlier  the  spring  wheat  is  got 
in  the  better,  and  the  better  it  is  done,  the 
larger  and  surer  will  be  the  crop.  No  mis- 
take about  that. 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the  importance 
of  clean  seed,  and  would  advise  all  to  wash 
and  lime  their  wheat,  before  sowing,  it  is 
but  a  small  job ;  and  if  brine  is  used  instead 
of  water,  all  the  oats,  and  foul  seed,  can 
be  easily  skimmed  off.  The  lime,  if  of 
no  other  service,  dries  the  grains  for  sowing, 
and  probably  protects  it  somewhat,  from  in- 
sects, birds,  &c.  Then  again,  lime  is  con- 
genial to  wheat  generally.  We  washed  our 
own  seed  la3t  spring,  with  our  own  hands, 
for  about  forty  acres ;  and  the  consequence 
was  we  raised  a  fine  crop,  clear  of  oats  and 
smut;  and  run  it  through  ono  of  Ely  &  Go's, 
premium  Fanning  mills  (and  there  never 
was  a  prettier,,  or  better  one)  besides,  before 
carrying  it  to  market.  And  here  we  would 
digress  to  say,  that  we  utterly  disapprove  of 
the  systsm,  too  common  among  many  west- 
ern farmers,  of  carrying  dirty  wheat  to  mar- 
ket, because,  it  can  be  cheated  on  to  careless, 
or  ignorant  buyers,  at  the  same  price.  Like 
many  other  cheats,  ifc  works  well  for  the 
time,  but  ruins  the  character  of  Wisconsin 
wheat,  in  the  end. 

Don't  sow  less  than  one  and  three-fourths 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  ?ind  two  bushels 
is  often  better  still,  especially  when  it  is  poor- 


ly dragged  in ;  which  by-  the  way,  is  too  fre 
quently  the  case  particularly  on  sod  ground. 
We  believe  that  cross  plowing,  or  back  nett- 
ing, a  great  deal  more  than  pays,  on  all  new 
breaking,  especially  if,  as  is  often  the  case  it 
is  broken  early  the  year  before,  and  more  or 
less  grown  up  to  weeds,  merely  cross  plow- 
ing in  many  such  cases,  will  nearly  double 
the  crop,  besides  keeping  the  field  much 
cleaaer  of  weeds.  Then  we  say  begin  your 
spring  work  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  have 
time  to  do  all  those  things  as  they  should  be. 
Let  not  wheat  sowing,  nor  anything  else, 
prevent  a  proper  and  seasonable  arrange- 
ment of  the  orchard.  Secure  your  trees  at 
once  if  you  have  not  already,  and  be  careful 
to  get  none  but  those  you  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  are  good  ones.  We  repeat, 
don't  let  anything  put  you  off  another  year, 
with  the  orchard ;  you  cannot  afford  it,  the 
growth  of  the  trees  is  worth  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent,  a  year,  if  they  are  Well 
attended  to. 

For  the  best  mode  of  planting  and  culti- 
vation, see  the  article  on  that  Bubject,  in  the 
Horticultural  department. 

If  you  can  possibly  get  time,  even  by  rising 
an  hour  earlier,  clean  up  neatly  and  promptly 
about  your  building.  Remove  the  accumu- 
lated dirt  and. filth  of  winter,  before  it  be- 
gets— contagion,  or  fleas ;  or  proves  a  trail 
to  the  prairie  fires,  to  burn  you  out.  When 
the  cleaning  is  done,  then  set  out  the  shrub- 
bery and  ornamental  trees  about  your  dwell- 
ing; don't  begrudge  it,  nor  neglect  it,  until 
the  season  is  past.  A  house  yard  and  home- 
stead, well  adorned  with  shrubbery,  shade 
and  fruit  trees,  casts  a  halo  of  beauty  and 
cheerfulness  over  a  whole  farm,  and  often 
adds  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  to  the 
value  of  the  wholp, .  in  the  estimation  ot  a 
buyer.  Then  put  in  the  shrubbery  and 
trees,  they  will  grow  to  bless  and  perpetu- 
ate yonr  memory,  may  belong  after  you  are 
gone  to  rest. 
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WISCONSIN   FARMER. 


Look  well  to  your  new  milch  cows,  es- 
pecially if  they  have  been  starred  through 
the  winter,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  nursed 
until  they  get  well  to  grass,  to  insure  a  good 
yield  of  milk  through  the  season,  ft  is  a 
thousand  pities,  that  nearly  all  the  bran  and 
shorts,  of  the  millions  of  bushels  of  Wiscon- 
sin grown  wheat,  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
state  for  nothing;  cheating  the  cows  out  of 
their  best  food  for  milk.  Until  we  keep  our 
cows'  feed  at  home  and  cultivate  a  tame  grass 
field  for  spring  and  fell  feed,  good  butter  and 
cheese  will  bring  a  high  price,  and  be  a  scarce 
article.  Tame  grass  fields,  by  the  way,  are 
one  of  the  things  every  farmer  needs,  and 
must  have,  before  he  can  keep  stock  to  any 
advantage.  The  early  frosts  of  autumn,  and 
the  late  starts  in  the  spring,  make  a  fodder- 
ing ,  season  of  at  least  seven  months  in  the 
year.  Tame  grasses  of  the  right  kinds, 
will  shorten  it  up  to  five  months,  which 
makes  a  vast  difference  with  many  kinds  of 
stock,  and  especially  sheep. 

Those  who  mean  to  stock  down  land  to 
grass,  the  coming  spring,  should  look  up  their 
seed  and  have  it  early;  and  also  provide 
themselves  with  a  roller,  if  they  have  not 
already  got  one ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  land  well,  without  one.  They  are  al- 
most equally  important  in  putting  in  wheat, 
and  other  grain ;  and  a  great  benefit  even 
in  corn  planting.  !NTo  good  farmer  should  do 
without  one,  in  the  prairie  or  open  country. 

Exeter,  March  5,  '56. 
Messrs.  Editors — If  there  is  any  one 
among  your  many  subscribers  who  would 
communicate  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  any  information  concerning  the  util 
ity  of  making  use  of  water-lime  pipes,  for 
conveying  water  from  springs  to  dwellings, 
barn  yards,  &c,  and  instructions  for  making 
the  same,  it  would  be  valuable  information 
to  me,  and  I  doubt  not  to  many  others. 

Yours  Truly,  A.  M.  Parker. 

. — «■♦» »  ► 

Enterprising.— Roswcll  L.  Oolt,  of  Pat- 
terson, New  Jersey,  states  in  a  letter  to  the 
commissioner  of  patents,  that  he  has  ordered 
from  Scotland,  the  spawn  of  the  trout,  carp, 
and  salmon,  with  the  view  of  propagating 
them  in  the  waters  of  New  Jersey.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  patent  office  should  import  for 
distribution,  the  spawn  of  the  red  mullet  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  that  of  sardines  for  bree- 
ding in  the  middle  and  Southern  States. 


For  the  Farmer. 
THB  AHUM  FAMILY  OF  PLANTS. 

BT  DR.  S.   8.   CARS. 

The  Arum  Family,  like  that  of  which  the 
Potato  is  now  the  most  important  member, 
is  a  very  numerous  one,  and  interesting  alike 
to  the  Botanist,  the  Horticulturist,  and  the 
Political  Economist.  It  embraces  twenty-six 
genera,  and  nearly  two  hundred  species,  all 
of  which  are  valuable  either  for  their  medic- 
inal or  esculent  qualities. 

Three  centuries  ago  no  one  foresaw  that 
an  acrid,  ill  shaped  American  tuber  would 
add  millions  to  the  population  of  Europe, 
and  aid  in  the  civilization  of  the  world.  If 
we  look  into  the  causes  of  national  prosper- 
ity, we  shall  not  unfrequently  find  them  in 
some  new  discovery  or  development  of  the 
national  agriculture.  Had  not  our  forefathers 
found  the  golden  stores  of  maize  in  the  rude 
granaries  of  the  red  man,  how  comparitively 
slow  must  have  been  their  conquest  of  the 
soil  of  the  new  world !  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  over  estimate  the  influence  of  maize 
culture  upon  American  civilization. 

What  maize  was  to  the  aborigines  and  the 
early  white  settlers,  what  the  potato  in  the 
most  productive  years  is  to  Ireland,  is  the 
Taro  plant  to  the  inhabitonts  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  This  is  known  to  botanists  as 
the  cohcasia  macrorhiza,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  productive  and  valuable  plant  found  in  j 
a  family  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  species. 

The  Taro  is  of  about  the  same  height,  and 
occupies  about  the  same  amount  of  space  as 
the  common  cabbage.  Where  it  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  not  raised  from 
seed,  but  is  propagated  by  sections  of  the 
root  in  the  same  way  that  the  acortu  eala- 
mvs,  or  "sweet  flag"  is  in  countries  where  it 
is  not  indigenous.  The  "corms"  or  roots  are 
much  larger  than  potatocs,and  rival  the  sweet 
potato  in  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  flavor, 
while  it  is  only  equalled  by  the  yam  in  pro- 
ductiveness. It  is  much  more  nutricious  than 
either.  Boiled  or  baked  it  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  substitutes  for  bread,  and  it 
is  believed  that  if  the  starch  with  which  it 
abounds  was  carefully  separated  and  dried, 
it  would  exceed  all  other  farinacious  substan- 
ces in  value. 

Boiled  and  mashed  to  a  thick  pulp,  the 
Taro  is  allowed  to  ferment,  when  it  forms 
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the  famous  intoxicating  drink  Poey  the  most 
common  and  popular  beverage  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders. 

Ordinarily,  the  plant  is  grown  in  very  wet 
soil,  the  hollows  or  trenches  in  which  it  is 
planted  being  so  deep,  that  when  fully  grown 
the  tops  shall  be  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  so  arranged  aa  to  allow  of  the 
abun<knt  irrigation  essential  to  their  most 
Inxuriant  devolopment. 

A  variety  of  it,  however,  with  smaller  tu- 
hers,  and  these  of  stronger  taste,  is  success- 
fully grown  on  high  lands,  even  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  eight  hundred  and  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Every  where, 
and  with  all  the  varieties  of  the  a  mm,  the 
size  of  tho  tuber  and  its  delicacy,  seem  to  he 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 
with  which  it  is  supplied. 

Other  species  of  arum  are  highly  esteemed 
tm  articles  of  food  in  the  East  Indies,  The 
uTehnga  potato,"  (arum  campanulatnm), 
yields  a  heavy  crop  of  nourishing  roots  to 
the  Bengalee  husbandman ;  tho  *'Kntchoo" 
and  llOagIoe"  of  India,  is  identical  with  the 
amm  maculatnm  of  the  isle  of  Portland,  the 
powder  of  which,  as  Portland  sago,  is  so 
eagerly  sought  In  the  markets  of  Europe,  It 
is  the  daily  food  of  thousand*  of  Hindoo  and 
Siamese  families,  and  in  the  inhospitable 
Himalayas,  another  arum,  the  cohcasiii  him- 
ahv/cn*i*y  hoards  its  annual  crop  of  generous 
tubers  for  the  hardy  peasantry, 

lliere  is  little  doubt  that  a  portion  of  tho 
United  States  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  w&t  arum*,  such  as  the  Taro  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  Kutchoo  of 
India.  Probably  with  little  trouble  tho  rice 
lands  of  Carolina,  and  swamps  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  might  bo  made  to  produce 
immense  crops.  We  do  not  know  that  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to  acclimate  either 
this  or  the  more  hardy  species  which  flourish 
in  higher  latitudes,  and  on  a  comparatively 
dry  soil. 

We  have  in  the  northern  States  only  one 
Indigenous  species  of  this  food  bearing  fami- 
ly, seldom  noticed  except  by  the  botanist, 
and  esteemed  only  for  [til  medicinal  qualities. 
This  is  the  arum  triphijllum^  the  uwihl  tur- 
nip" or  "Indian  turnip"  of  popular  parlance, 
and  declared  by  De  CandoMo  to  be  a  specific 
for  consumption.  It  has  the  family  trait  of 
thriving  best  in  wet  places,  bnt  we  have  of- 1 


ten  found  fine  specimens  growing  on  rich 
uplands,  among  stumps,  fences,  and  in  moist, 
loamy  soils. 

No  plant  in  the  North  American  flora,  ex- 
ceeds this  in  elegance  of  form,  but  the  dull 
colors  of  the  blossoms  only  render  them  re- 
markable for  their  singularity.  The  calla 
Bthiopka^  pet  of  our  green- houses,  and  love- 
liest ornament  of  many  a  cottage  window,  is 
very  much  like  the  Taro,  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  growth. 

The  precious  stores  treasured  in  the  vege- 
table world  for  the  use  of  man,  are  only  be- 
ginuing  to  be  opened  to  him.  We  have 
lately  seen  how  the  wild  cranberry,  creeping 
about  in  swamps,  over  bogs  and  marshes  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  almost  inaccessible 
to  human  foot,  has  been  tamed  and  train  ad, 
uil  1  made  to  rhmrUii  on  hill  Hides,  and  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  productive  and  desir- 
able of  crops.  Let  equal  pains  be  token  with 
those  members  of  the  amm  family  to  which 
we  hare  briefly  alluded,  and  we  doubt  not  a 
far  more  I  m  portant  reeul  two  uld  ensue .  Who 
knows  bnt  this  very  plant,  fresh  from  the 
hand  of  Nature^  may  yet  take  tho  place  of 
the  potato,  which  in  America  and  Europe  is 
now  so  degenerated  and  diseased  1 

■ *,  m  mm  » 

PirePAiuHo  Osaoe  Orange  Seeo.— Isaac 
L,  Stanley,  of  Rensalaer,  Indiana,  says,  to 
prepare  thia  seed  for  planting,  "Tie  it  up  in 
a  bag  and  sink  it  in  running  water  three  or 
four  weeks;  if  yon  have  no  running  water, 
deposit  in  any  vessel  filled  with  oold  water 
©very  day  to  prevent  fermentation/3  He 
thinks  this  is  not  generally  known,  and  im- 
parts it  us  having  been  proved  to  be  a  good 
plan,  by  two  years*  experience. 

■4'#-^*-^   ~ ■ 

JggF*  The  Wool  Growers1  Association  of 
Western  Now  York  are  to  hold  their  second 
Annual  Exhibition  at  Penn  Van,  comment 
eing  on  the  27 th  day  of  May  next,  A  pre- 
mium lint  of  $1,000  has  been  made  up, 
which  will  be  increased  if  a  state  appropria- 
t i 0 n  is  obtai ned,  [ Weekly  V i si t or. 


a  m  ■  *  ¥ 


An  Ex  01, is  it  farmer  says,  M  good  sheds, 
dry  beds,  small  yard  boxes,  regularity  of 
feeding,  email  quantities  at  a  time,  are  the 
great  essentials  in  feeding  all  animals,  and 
a  strict  attention  to  the*e  principles  would 
save  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  food." 
[Weekly  Victor. 

4^»*  k 

|3|F"  In  the  Marine  Court  at  New  York 
on  Tuesday,  a  man  was  mulcted  $75  for 
malpractice  in  horse  shoeing. 
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stati  unmmm. 

IJST  OF  PREMTOMS, 

AND 

REGULATIONS 

FOB    THE    SIXTH    ANNUAL 

STATE    FAIR, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

CITY    OF    MILWAUKEE, 

WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY  &  FRIDAY, 

OCTOBER,  8th,  Oth,  10th,  1856. 


OFFICERS: 

President,  Haevet  Duukek,  Kenosha; 

Vice  Presidents,  S.  S.  Daggett,  Milwaukee, 
Martin  Webster,  Fox  Lake, 
A.D.  Kirkpatriok,  Dayton, 
Green  Co ; 

Treasurer,  D.  J.  Powers,  Madison ; 

Secretary,  Geo.  O.  Tiffany,  Madison ; 

Additional  Members  of  the  Executive  Com. 

A.  F.  Oadt,  Watertown ; 
Adam  E.  Rat,  Little  Prairie ; 
Geo.  H.  Williston,  Janesville ; 
G.  DnTonsR,  Madison ; 

Geo.  Mbssersmitji,  Mineral  Point; 

B.  R.  Hinkley,  Summit ; 
Geo.  H.  Slaughter,  Madison. 

Ex-Presidents,  E.  W.  Drury,  Fond  du  Lac ; 
H.  M.  Billings,  Highland ; 
E.  W.  Edgerton,  Summit. 


Exhibitors  will  have  a  ticket  to  admit  their 
hired  man,  but  not  transferable. 

Private  carriages,  50  cents.  Each  passen- 
ger therein,  25  cents. 

EXHIBITORS. 
Must  have  their  articles  and  animals  entered 
on  the  Secretary's  books,  on  or  before  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  Oct.  8.  After  the 
books  are  closed  on  Wednesday  morning,  no 
entries  will  be  received. 

Articles  and  animals  must  be  brought 
within  the  enclosure  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  8, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  suitably  arranged. 

The  Executive  Committee  do  not  wish  to 
shut  out  any  article  or  animal  from  competi- 
tion for  premiums,  but  justice  to  the  Officers 
and  Judges,  as  well  as  those  who  comply  with 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  demands  that  these 
rules  be  strictly  complied  with. 

No  entries  will  be  received  unless  the  re- 
quirements under  the  appropriate  head  in 
the  premium  list  be  first  complied  with. 

Exhibitors  who  have  several  articles  or 
animals  designed  for  exhibition  will  save 
much  inconvenience  and  trouble  by  having  a 
list  of  their  articles  or  animals  made  out  in 
writing,  which  they  can  hand  to  the  Clerk  at 
the  time  of  making  the  entry. 

Entries  must  contain  the  exhibitors  name 
and  residence,  and  the  name  of  the  animal 
offered,  or  the  description,  and  may  be  in 
this  form : 


Name  and  residence 
of  Exhibitor. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  1866. 
The  days  selected  for  the  Fair  are  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  the  8th,  9th,  and 
10th  days  of  October,  A.  D.  1856.  Wednes- 
day will  be  devoted  to  the  reception  and 
arrangement  of  articles  and  animals,  and  to 
the  organization  of  the  Committees  of  Judg- 
es; and  also  to  the  trial  of  harness  horses 
on  time,  the  place  for  which,  the  hour,  and 
the  regulations  for  this  particular  portion  of 
the  exhibition  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  the 
bills  of  the  day.  Thursday  the  examination 
by  the  Judges  will  take  place ;  and  on  Fri- 
day the  annual  address  will  be  delivered,  the 
award  of  premiums  announced,  &c,  imme- 
diately after  the  address. 

ADMISSION— TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

Members  of  the  Society,  and  all  who  may 
become  such  at  the  time  "of  the  Fair,  by  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  to  the  Secretary,  will 
be  furnished  with  a  Member's  ticket,  which 
will  admit  them  upon  the  grounds  at  all 
times  during  the  continuance  of  the  show. 
Children  under  ten  years  free. 

Single  tickets,  twenty-five  cents  each,  ad- 
mitting one  person,  will  be  in  readiness  on 
Wednesday  morning  at  the  Treasurer's  office 
on  the  show  grounds. 


J.  WILSON, 
Madison, 
Dane  Co., 
Wisconsin, 


Animal  or  Article  entered. 


1  Durham  Bull, 
old,  named ' 


over  four  years 
ltar.w 


1  Stallion,  over  fonr  jean  old, 

named  u  Sir  Henry." 
1  Native  Cow,  red  color,  over 


four  yean  old 
6  "South  Down"  Ewes,  oyer  two 

years  old. 
6  Hand  Bakes. 


Persons  are  desired  to  forward  to  the  Sec- 
retary, previous  to  the  8th  of  October,  their 
entries,  (accompanied  by  the  information 
required  by  the  notes  to  the  various  numbers 
in  the  premium  list),  which  will  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  business  of  the  show.  For  this 
purpose,  the  books  of  entry  will  be  opened 
at  Milwaukee,  on  the  25th  day  of  September, 
at  S.  S.  Daggers  office  in  Martin's  Block. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

The  Judges  shall  in  all  cases  withhold  pre- 
miums where  the  animal  is  not  worthy,  even 
though  there  be  no  competition. 

Should  any  individual  enter  an  animal  in 
any  other  name  than  that  of  the  bona  fide 
owner,  the  person  making  such  entry  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  receive  any  premium  even 
though  recommended  by  the  Judges. 

REMOVAL  OF  ARTICLES  AND  ANIMALS. 

Articles  and  animals  removed  from  the 
ground  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition, 
(except  by  permission  of  the  President),  can 
not  receive  a  premium,oven  though  awarded. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOE  THE  JUDGES.  AND  FOB 
THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  DIFFERENT 
DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Judges  are  requested  to  report  them- 
selves on  their  arrival  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  business  office  on  the  show  grounds. 

They  are  desired  to  meet  at  the  Secreta- 
ry's offieo,  Thursday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  they  will  be  presented  with  the  Books 
of  Entries,  and  proceed  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  different  articles  and  animals 
submitted  to  them,  reference  being  made  to 
the  number  affixed  to  each. 

The  Judges  will  report  not  only  the  ani- 
mals entitled  to  premiums,  bat  also  those 
next  in  merit  in  each  class  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  any  objection  which  may  arise 
to  the  awards.  Any  animals  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  deserve  a  special  com- 
mendation, will  be  so  reported  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

The  Judges  on  animals  will  have  regard 
to  the  syinetry,  early  maturity,  size,  and 
general  cnacteristics  of  the  breeds  which 
they  judge.  They  will  make  proper  allow- 
ances for  age,  feeding  and  ofter  circumstan- 
ces on  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
animal.  They  are  expressly  required  not  to 
give  encouragement  to  over-fed  animal*,  es- 
pecially in  the  breeding  classes  ;  no  premi- 
ums are  to  be  awarded  to  bulls,  cows,  or 
heifers,  which  shall  appear  t#  have  been  fat- 
tened for  the  butcher ;  the  object  of  the 
Society  being  to  have  superior  animals  of 
this  description  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  Judges  on  stock,  if  not  satisfied  as  to 
the  regularity  of  the  entries  on  their  respec- 
tive classes,  will  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
information ;  and  should  there  be  any  doubt 
after  examination,  of  their  coming  within 
the  regulations,  or  if  any  animal  is  of  such 
a  character  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  exhibition 
in  competition,  they  will  report  the  facts  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  that  such  course  may 
be  adopted  as  the  case  may  require. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  Judges  during  their  adjudications,  and 
any  person,  who  by  letter  or  otherwise,  at- 
tempts an  interference  with  the  Judges  will 
be  excluded  from  competition. 

The  Judges  are  requested  to  hand  in  their 
reports  to  the  Secretary  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Superintendents 
will  take  the  supervision  of  all  articles  in 
their  respective  departments,  and  see  that 
all  such  articles  are  arranged,  as  near  as  may 
be,  in  numerical  order,  for  their  easy  approach 
and  examination. 

The  Judges,  especially  those  on  animals, 
will  be  expected  to  give  the  reasons  for  their 
decisions,  embracing  the  valuable  and  desir- 
able qualities  of  the  animals  and  articles 
upon  which  premiums  are  awarded.    And 


as  one  great  object  of  the  Society  is  to  col- 
lect valuable  information  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  Agriculture,  the  several  viewing 
Committees  are  requested  to  gather  all  the 
information  possible  from  exhibitors,  in  their 
respective  departments,  and  make  their  re- 
ports as  full  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
COMPENSATION  TO  JUDOES. 
A  reasonable  compensation  will  be  paid 
for  the  services  of  Judges  in  the  different 
departments,  to  all  those  who  report  them- 
selves at  the  place  and  hour  specified,  and 
perform  the  duties  assigned  them. 

DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS. 

No  viewing  Committee,  with  the  ^excep- 
tion of  the  Miscellaneous  and  Discretionary, 
shall  award  any  Discretionary  Premium*, 
without  the  previous  permission  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  expressly  given  through  the 
Secretary.  Whenever  articles  of  merit,  su- 
perior in  their  character,  are  presented,  and 
which  are  entitled  to  special  commendation, 
the  Judges  are  requested  to  notice  them  par- 
ticularly, and  refer  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Judges  on  Discretionary  Premiumsm 
making  their  awards,  will  recommend  Diplo- 
mas, Silver  Medals,  Certificates,  and  Trans- 
actions or  money  as  the  merits  of  the  articles 
may  require ;  and  in  all  cases  the  Diploma 
of  the  Society  to  be  awarded  only  as  evidence 

Of  SUPERIOR  MKBIT. 
COMPETITION  PROM  WITHOUT  THE  STATE. 

The  premiums  for  Agricultural  Implement* 
Manufactures  other  than  domestic,  Machin- 
ery, Miscellaneous  and  Discretionary  articles, 
will  be  open  to  competition  from  without  the 
State. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

The  annual  address  before  the  Society  will 
be  pronounced  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  2 
o'clock,  under  the  Society's  large  tent  on  the 
grounds. 

AWARD  AND  PAYMENT  OF  PREMIUMS. 

The  award  of  premiums  will  be  read  by 
the  Secretary  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  address,  after  which  the  Treasurer  will 
pay  them  at  the  business  office  till  the  close 
of  the  day,  and  on  Saturday  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Society.  The  reports  of  the  Judges  will 
be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

It  is  specially  desired  that  the  premiums 
bo  called  for  at  the  Fair.  All  cash  premiums 
will  be  paid  and  delivered  at  the  Fair  if 
called  for,  The  Medals  and  Diplomas  will 
be  delivered  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  at  Mad- 
ison, as  soon  as  they  can  be  engraved  or  pre- 
pared,, and  will  be  forwarded  as  directed  to 
the  person  entitled  to  them.! 

Persons  to  whom  premiums  may  be  awar- 
ded, are  informed  that  unless  they  call  for 
their  premiums  at  the  Fair,  application  must 
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be  made  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  where 
the  book  of  awards  is  to  be  found. 

The  Secretary  will  forward  any  premiums 
that  may  not  be  received  at  the  F air,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  person 
entitled  to  the  same. 

NOTICE  TO  EXHIBITORS. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  take  every 
precaution  in  their  power  for  the  safe  pres- 
ervation of  stock  and  articles  on  exhibition 
after  their  arrival  and  arrangement  upon  the 
grounds,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
loss  er  damage  that  may  occur.  They  desire 
exhibitors  to  give  attention  to  their  articles, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Fair,  to  attend  to  their 
removal. 

Exhibitor*  must  see  to  the  delivery  of  their 
articles  upon  the  grounds,  and  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  appropriate  department^  and 
the  Society  cannot  in  any  case  make  provis- 
ion for  their  transportation,  or  be  subjected 
to  any  expense  therefor,  either  in  their  deliv- 
ery at,  or  return  from  the  grounds ;  but  all 
expenses  connected  therewith,  must,  as  here- 
tofore, he  provided  by  the  exhibitor. 
FOBAOE  FOB  STOCK. 

For  the  convenience  of  exhibitors,  forage, 
consisting  of  hay,  oats,  corn,  and  straw  for 
litter,  with  water,  will  be  supplied  upon  the 
grounds  without  charge,  so  that  animals  on 
their  arrival  may  be  driven  to  the  show 
grounds,  and  need  not  be  removed  till  the 
exhibition  is  closed.  Grain  will  also  be  fur- 
nished to  swine  and  poultry.  The  Executive 
Committee  trust  that  this  arrangement  will 
obviate  any  objection  whioh  may  be  made 
by  the  exhibitors  who  have  been  subjected 
to  more  or  less  inconvenience  in  procuring 
feed  for  their  stock,  and  to  no  inconsiderable 
expense.  Forage  will  be  furnished  to  all 
stock  kept  upon  the  grounds,  and  no  other. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS  FOB  THE 
TEAB. 

Samuel  3.  Daggett,  B.  R.  Hinkley,  and  GL 
O.  Tiffany. 
GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  GROUNDS, 

Harvey  Durkee. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Cattle  Department — William  A.  "White. 

Horse  Department — B.  R.  Hinkley. 

Sheep  Department — E.  M.  Danforth. 

Swine  and  Poultry — A.  D.  Kirkpatrick. 

Farming  Implements  and  Machinery— Q. 
H.  Williston. 

Dairy  Hall — M.  L.  Burdick. 

Floral  Hall  and  Fruit  Department — H.  J. 
Starin. 

Manufacturer's  Hall—S,  S.  Daggett. 

Miscellaneous  and  Discretionary  Depart- 
ment— Adam  E.  Bay. 

Gate  Superintendent — A.  F.  Cady. 

Hall  of  Fine  Arts — R.  N.  Messenger.* 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  ROOMS. 

The  Society  Las  spacious  rooms  in  Madi- 
son.   Every  inform  at  i  an  requested  in  relation 


to  the  premiums,  or  on  business  connected 
with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  Secretary,  either 
personally  or  by  letter.  Farmers  are  desired 
to  communicate  freely  with  the  Secretary, 
and  any  aid  he  can  render  them  in  procuring 
choice  seeds,  valuable  improvements,  or  stock, 
will  be  most  cheerfully  performed.  It  is 
desired  to  open  a  correspondence  with  all 
who  may  wish  to  do  so,  with  a  view  to  aid 
in  forwarding  the  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Mechanical  pursuits. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
different  Rail  Road  Companies  by  which 
passengers  will  be  carried  to  Milwaukee  and 
back  during  the  week  of  the  Fair  at  half 
price,  and  articles  and  animals  for  exhibition 
free. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms,  ) 
Madison,  March  25, 1856.     \ 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS, 
rom  thb 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  FAIR. 
In  forming  a  Pfemium  list  for  the  Annu- 
al Fair  of  1856,  the  Executive  Committee 
have  varied  from  the  custom  of  former  years, 
in  making  the  premiums  payable  in  cash. 
The  amount  in  most  cases  is  also  much  lar- 
ger than  in  former  years.  Some  changes 
have  also  been  made  in  the  manner  of  judg- 
ing of  the  capability  of  some  kinds  of  stock, 
which  it  is  believed  will  fully  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  those  most  deeply  interested. 
No  animal  that  has  taken  the  first  cash  pre- 
mium at  any  former  fair  can  again  receive  a 
cash  premium  but  will  receive  the  diploma 
of  the  society,  if  the  best  on  exhibition. 
CLASS  A. 

THOBOUGH  BBED  CATTLE. 

Competitors  in  all  cases  to  file  with  the 
secretary  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry, 
evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  blood,  with 
statement  of  pedigree,  &c. 

Judges — Z.  P.  Bubdiok,  Chairman,  Janes- 
ville;  Harman  Maesh,  Kenosha;  John 
Coohean,  Waupun. 

No.  1.  Shoet  Hoens. 

Best  Bull  8  years  old  and  oyer, $15 

2d  do  do  10 

8d  do  do  y 5 

Best  Bull  2  years  old  and  under  8, 10 

2d  do  do 7 

8d  do  do  5 

Best  Bull  1  vear  old  and  under  2, 7 

2d  do  do  0 

8d  do  do  8 

Best  Cow  8  years  old  and  over, 15 

2d  do  do  10 

8d  do  do 5 

Best  Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  8, 10 

2d  do  do  7 

8d  do  do  5 

Best  Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2,  7 

2d  do  do  5 

8d  do  do 8 

Best  Heifer  Calf, 5 

2d  do       8 

BestBull    do       5 

2d  do       8 
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No.  2.  Detonb. 

Beet  Bull  8  years  old  and  oyer, 

2d  do  do  

•d  do  do  

Baet  Bull  2  years  old  and  under  8, 

2d  do  do 

Sd  do  do  

Beet  Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2, 

2d  do  do  

8d  do  do  , 

Beet  Cow  8  years  old  and  orer,  

2d  do  do 

8d  do  do  

BottHolfor  Stoats  old  and  under  &  ... 
Sd  do  do  .., 

8d  do  do 


115 

10 

5 

10 

7 

5 

7 

5 

8 

15 

10 

5 

10 

7 

5 

Boat  Hoiferljear  old  and  under  2,  7 

Sd  do  do  5 

8d  do  do  8 

Bast  Heller  Calf, 5 

Sd  do       8 

Beat  Bull   do      5 

Sd  do       8 

No.   8.  HeREFORDS. 

Beat  Boll  8  years  old  and  orer,  $15 

Sd  do  do  10 

8d  do  do  5 

Best  Bull  2  yeara  old  and  under  8. 10 

3d  do  do  7 

8d  do  do  5 

Best  Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2,  7 

Sd  do  do  6 

Sd  do  do  8 

Best  Cow  8  years  old  and  orer,  15 

3d  do  do  10 

8d  do  do  5 

Beat  Heifer  S  Tears  old  and  under  8, 10 

Sd  do  do  7 

8d  do  do  5 

Beat  Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  8,  7 

Sd  do  do  5 

8d  do  do 8 

Boat  Heifer  Calf, 5 

Sd  do      8 

Best  Bun  Calf,    5 

Sd  do      : 8 

No.  4.  Ayrshires. 

Beat  Bull  8  Tears  old  and  over, » $15 

Sd  do  do  10 

8d  do  do  M 5 

Beat  Bidl  2  years  old  and  under  8, 10 

Sd  do  do  7 

Sd  do  do 5 

Best  Ball  1  year  old  and  under  8,  ..._ 7 

3d  do  do  5 

Sd  do  do 8 

Beet  Cow  8  years  old  and  orer,  15 

Sd     ,         do  do  10 

8d  do  do  5 

Beat  Heifer  S  years  old  and  under  8.  10 

Sd  do  do  ..    7 

8d  do  do  5 

Beet  Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2.  7 

3d  do  do  5 

8d  do  do  8 

Beat  Heifer  Calf,  . ...._...    6 

2d  do       „.™    8 

Best  Boll  Calf, .. 5 

Sd  do   .    8 

No.  5.  Alderney. 

Best  Bun  8  years  old  and  over,  $15 

2d  do  do 10 

8d  do  do  ..    5 

Beat  Bun  2  years  old  and  under  8, 10 

2d  do  do  7 

8d ,  do  do  .... 5 

Beat  BoH  1  year  old  and  under  2, t 7 

2d  do  de  5 

8d  do  do  8 

Best  Cow  8  years  old  and  oyer,' 15 

2d  do  do  10 

8d  do  do  - 5 

Best  Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  8, 10 

2d  do  do  7 

8d  do  do 5 

Best  Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2,  7 

2d  do  do  6 

8d  do  do 8 


Beat  Heller  Can; 

au  qo       ........  i 

Beef  Bull  Calf,  «}.... 

2d  do  MM... 

No.  6.  Obossss  of  Blood  Cattle. 

Beat  Butt  8  yeara  old  and  otot, ..—......«........•.. 

2d  do  do  

8d  do  do    • «..., 

Best  Bull  2  years  old  and  under  8,  ™...._..™...... 

2d  do  do  * 

8d  do  do  ,-r.M.i.i 

Beat  Bull  1  year  old  and  under  2,  ......................... 

2d  do  do  . 


-I 

.....    5 
.....    8 


.$15 
.  10 
.  5 
.10 
.  T 
.  5 
7 

I 


8d  do  do 

Best  Cow  8  years  old  and  over, .._................  15 

2d  do  do 10 

8d  do  do  ...............................    5 

Best  Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  8. 10 

2d  do  do  T 

8d  do  do  ........... 0 

Best  Heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2,  ..___ M    7 

2d  do  do  ................ 0 

8d  do  do  ...—...... 8 

Beat  Heifer  Calf, „....._...    5 

2d  de ^.    8 

Beat  BuU  Calf, 5 

2d  do  ..........-.......„•_..... 8 

NATIVE  AND  GRADE  CATTLE,  WORKING  OX- 
EN, AND  FAT  STOCK. 

Judges — Joseph  Goodrich,  Ch'n,  Hilton; 
Hiram  Gross,  La  Grange ;  Thomas  P.  Tur- 
ner, Palmyra. 

No.  7.    Native  and  Grade. 
Beat  Native  or  Grade  Cow  8  years  old  and  orer.  —...$10 

2d  do  do  do  . 7 

8d  do  do  do  ......    6 

Best  Heifer  2  years  old  and  under  8, 5 

2d  do  do .....    8 

No.  8.    Working  Oxen. 

Best  Yoke, „ „.$10 

2d       do 7 

8d       do 5 

Best  yoke  8  year  old  Steers, 10 

2d  do  0 

Best  2  year  old  Steers. - 6 

2d  do 8 

Best  1  year  old  Steers. 8 

2d  do 2 

No.  9.    Fat  Stock. 

Best  pair  fet  oxen  4  years  old  and  otot, .810 

2d  do  do  do       ™ 5 

Best  lot  grass  fed  Cattle  not  leas  than  4  in  number, ...  20 

For  the  Best  Thorough-Bred  Foreign  Stock 
discretionary  premiums  will  he  awarded. 
horses. 
No.  10.    Trotting  and  Road  Horses. 
Judges — E.  B.  Woloott,  Ch'n,  Milwaukee; 
Geo.  Gates,  Madison;  W.  H.  Howard,  Beloit 
For  the  Best  Trotting  Stallion  which  has  been  kept  aa 
a  Stock  Horse  vrttMn  this  State  the  past  season,  a 

premium  of ~ $100 

2d  do     ...~ 50 

8d  do     25 

Owners  of  horses  contending  for  this  pre- 
mium to  furnish  the  Judges  with  their  season 
book,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
horse  has  been  kept  as  a  stock  horse,  and 
has  served  not  les*  than  15  mares ;  owners 
not  complying  with  the  above  requisition 
will  not  be  allowed  to  contend  for  this  pre- 
mium. All  horses  entered  for  this  premium 
to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $10,  and  to  trot 
one  mile  in  harness,  alone;  to  be  timed  by 
the  Judges  and  their  assistant  time-keepers. 

For  the  host  Trotting  Stallion,  five  years  old  or  under, 

the  spring  of  185d,  $25 

2d  do  15 

Sd  do  10 

Entrance  fee,  $2.50. 
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Owners  of  all  stallions  contending  for  ei- 
ther of  the  above  premiums  to  furnish  the 
pedigree,  age;  color,  size,  (and  weight  if  pos- 
sible,) of  their  respective  horses  at  the  time 
of  paying  their  entrance  fee. 

For  the  best  pair  Matched  Trotting  Hones  or  Meres, 

owned  In  th*  State,..- M $00 

9d  do  86 

8d  do  .. . ... .  15 

Entrance  fee,  $5.00. 
For  the  best  Single  Trotting  Gelding  or  Mare  owned 

In  the  State, .3 $85 

8d  do 15 

8d  do 10 

Entrance  fee,  $2.50. 

Stallions  to  go  Thursday,  2  P.  M.— Geld- 
ings, Mares  and  Matched  Horses,  9  A.  M., 
Friday. 

1ST"  AU  Animals  offered  for  exhibition,  or 
contending  for  <my  of  the  premiums  of  the 
society,  must  be  the  bona-fide  property  of  the 
exhibitor — otherwise  the  premium  will  be 
withheld. 

Horses  entered  to  go  as  single  or  in  double 
teams  will  not  be  allowed  to  change  after 
thev  are  entered. 

All  Horses  competing  for  premiums  under 
the  class  of  Trotting  and  Road  Horses  must 
be  on  the  ground  designated  by  the  Judges 
for  the  trial  of  speed  by  10  o'clock  A.M.,  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  of  October ;  and  all  entries 
must  be  made  the  day  previous,  and  sooner 
if  possible.  The  Judges  will  select  three  or 
more  competent  Time-Keepers  as  assistants, 
and  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  ensure 
perfect  accuracy,  and  the  time  of  the  differ- 
ent horses  will  be  published,  together  with 
pedigree,  &o. 

No.  11.    Blood  Horses. 

Judges — Andrew  Peoudpit,  Oh'n,  Mad- 
ison ;  Wm.  Hobeirk,  Waupun;  Stephen  Ives, 
Racine. 
Best  Blood  Stallion  4  jean  old  and  over,  having  been 

kept  for  stock  the  past  season  In  this  State, $50 

8d  do  do  do  25 

Pedigree  and  satisfactory  evidence  to  be 
furnished  the  Judges. 

No.  12.    Morgan  Horses. 

For  the  best  Stallion  kept  for  stock  the  past  season 
within  this  State,  4  years  old  and  over, $80 

8d  do  do  do  15 

Beet  Stallion  8  years  old  and  under  4,  10 

3d  do  do  5 

Black  Hawk. 
For  the  best  Stallion  kept  for  stock  the  past  season 

within  this  state,  4  years  old  and  over, $20 

2d  do  do  do         15 

Best  Stallion  8  years  old  and  under  4,  10 

2d  do  do  do      5 

No.  13.    Carriage  Horses. 

Best  Pair  Matched  Carriage  Horses, $25 

2d  do  do  15 

Boat  Single  Horse, 10 

2d  do  5 

To  be  exhibited  in  harness. 

Houses  for  All  Wokk. 
For  the  best  Stallion  kept  for  stock  the  post  season 

within  this  State,  4  years  old  and  over,  $20 

*  * 15 

10 

5 

15 

10 


do 


2d  do         '    do 

Beet  Mare  4  years  old  and  over, 

2d  do  do  , 

Best  pair  Matched  Horses  for  all  work,, 

2d  do  do 


No.  14.    Mares  and  Colts. 
Judges— H.  M.  Billings,  Oh'n,  Highland ; 
Wm.  Kissan,  Berlin;  Jab.  Glare,  Summit. 
Best  Brood  Mare  4  years  old  and  over,  with  foal  at  foot  $10 
2d             do             do             do             do  6 

Best  Mare  Colt  8  years  old  and  under  4>  MMMM la 


Beftl 


do 


do 


do 


Mare  Colt  2  years  old  and  under  8,  ...... 

2d  do  do  do 

Best  Mare  Colt  1  year  old  and  under  2,  

2d  do  do  do        

Best  Gelding  Colt  8  years  old  and  under  4, .... — .., 
2d  do  do  do 

Best  Gelding  Colt  2  years  old  and  under  8, -.., 

2d  do  do  do  ...............    5 

Best  Horse  Colt  1  year  old  and  under  2,  M    6 

2d  do  do  do 8 

To  the  owner  of  any  Stallion  exhibiting  7  of  the  best 
Colts,  the  progenv  of  said  Horse,  from  1  to  8  years 
old,  a  premium  of. ,. ~.*« -.......$25 

No.  15.    Jacks  and  Mules. 
Best  Jack, - $10 

2d       do 5 

Best  Jenny, 10 

2d       do      ... 5 

Best  Pair  of  Work  Mules, 10 

2d  do  do 5 

Best  Single  Mule, 5 

2d  do      8 

SHEEP. 

All  Sheep  must  be  sheared  within  the  sea- 
son, and  a  sample  of  the  Wool  filed  at  the 
time  of  entry. 

No.  1 6.    Long  Wool,  Middle  Wool,  Leices- 
ter AND  THEIR  GRADES. 

Judges  —  B.  Ferguson,  Chairman,  Fox 

Lake ;  Joseph  Spaulding,  Janesville ;  Fred. 

Layton,  Milwaukee. 

Best  Buck  2  years  old  and  over, $10 

2d  do  do  T 

8d  do  do  • 5 

Best  Buck  1  year  old  and  nnder  2,., $ 

2d  do  do 6 

8d  do  do  8 

Best  pen  of  8  Ewes  2  years  old  and  over, 10 

2d  do  do  do       7 

8d  do  do  do       5 

Best  pen  of  8 Ewes,  1  year  old  and  nnder  2. T 

2d  do  do  do  ..........    5 

8d  do  do  do  8 

All  sheep  must  be  shorn  during  the  season. 

No.  17.  French  Sheep  and  their  Grades. 
Judgeb— Seymour  Brooks,  Chairman,  East 

Troy;    Horatio  Hill,  Milwaukee;    J.  E. 

Dodge,  Potosi. 

Best  Buck  2  years  old  and  over, $10 

2d  do  do  7 

8d  do  do 5 

Best  Buck  1  year  old  and  under  2, 7 

2d  ao  do  5 

8d  do  do  8 

Best  pen  of  8  buck  lambs, 5 

2d  do  do 8 

8d  do  do 9 

Best  pen  of  8  Ewes  2  years  and  over, 10 

2d  do  do 7 

8d  do  do 5 

Best  pen  of  8  Ewes  I  year  and  under  2, 7 

2d  do  do  do       5 

8d  do  do  do        8 

Best  pen  of  8  Ewe  lambs, 5 

2d  do  do 8 

8d  do  do 2 

All  Sheep  must  be  in  condition  as  above. 

No.  1 8.  Spanish  Merinos  and  their  G  rades. 

Best  Buck  2  years  old  and  over, $10 

2d  do  do         T 

8d  do  do         5 

Best  Buck  1  year  old  and  under  2 7 

2d  do  do  5 


3d 


do 


do 


by  vj< 


Beat  pen  of  8  Buck  Lambs, ft 

94             do             do   8 

8d             do             do   2 

Beat  pen  of  8  Ewee  9  years  and  over, 10 

Sd             do             do             do  T 

8d             do             do             do  ft 

Beet  pen  of  8  Ewes,  1  year  and  under  & 7 

id             do             do             do      5 

8d             do             do             do        8 

Best  pen  of  8  Ewe  Lambs, 5 

9d             do             do     8 

8d             do             do     » 

No.  19.    Saxons  and  Grades. 

Beet  buck  S  rears  old  and  over- $10 

3d             do             do           T 

8d             do             do           5 

Best  Back  1  year  old  and  under  2, 7 

M             do             do               5 

8d             do             do               8 

Best  pen  of  three  back  lambs, 5 

2d             do             do       8 

8d             do             do       2 

Best  pen  8  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over, 10 

2d             do             do                   7 

8d             do             de                   5 

Best  pen  8  ewes,  1  year  old  and  under  2r 7 

2d             do             do             do      5 

8d             do             do             do      8 

Best  pen  8  ewe  lambs.. 5 

2d             do             8 

8d             do             2 

No.  20.    Silesian  Sheep. 

Best  buck, 410 

2d    do    7t 

8d    do     5 

Beat  pen  8  e  wea, 7 

2d    do  ft 

8d    do  8 

No.  21.    Fat  Sheep. 

Best  pen  of  8  fat  Sheep, $10 

2d  do  5 

NO.  22.     SWINE. 

Large  Breed  of  Swtnk — Leicester,  Wo- 
t  burn,  Bedford  or  Sussex. 
Judges — A.  H.  Atwater,  Chairman,  Oak 

Grove ;   II.  H.  Johnson,  Kenosha ;   S.  B. 

Potter,  Kenosha. 

Best  Boar,  either  the  above  breeds,  2  years  old  or  over,$10 
2d  do  do  do  do  7 

8d  do  do  do  do  5 

Best  Boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2, 7 

2d  do  do  5 

8d  do  do  8 

Best  breeding  sow,  2  years  and  over, 10 

2d  do  do  T 

8d  do  do  5 

Best  breeding  Sow,  with  litter  of  Pigs,  not  less  than  6, 

under  8  months  old, 10 

2d  do  5 

No.  28.     Poultry. 

Judges — C.  S.  Oswin,  Chairman,  Middle- 
ton  ;  Charles  Smith,  Waupun ;  L.  Kennedy, 
Milwaukee. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  Poultry  owned  by  exhibitor,!  5 
Best  lot  Shanghai  Fowls,  not  less  than  8, 1  cock,  2  hens  2 
Best  lot  Chlttagong  Fowls,         do  do  2 

Best  lot  Cochin  China  Fowls,     do  do  2 

Best  lot  Dorkings,  do  do  2 

Best  lot  Bramah  Pootra*,  do  do  2 

Best  lot  Bolton  Greys,  do  do  2 

Best  lot  Java,  do  do  2 

Best  lot  Spangled  Hamburg,       do  do  2 

Best  lot  Black  Spanish,  do  do  2 

Best  lot  Poland*,  do  do  2 

Best  lot  Bantams,  do  do  2 

Bes*  lot  Turkeys,  do  do  2 

Best  lot  Dacks,  do  do  2 

Best  lot  Guinea  Fowls,  do  do  2 

Best  lot  Geese,  do  do  2 

Best  lot  Pea  Fowls,  do  do  2 

Best  lot  Game  Fowls,  do  do  2 

CLASS  B. 
NO.  24.    FA  KM  IMPLEMENTS.  - 

Judges — S.  S.  Case,  Chairman,  Waukesha; 


S.  B.  Newoomb,  Whitewater;  J.  A.  Fletoh- 
eb,  Johnstown. 

Best  farm  wagon. 5 

Best  fanning  mill, dip.  and  r> 

Best  straw  cutter,  hone  power, 

Best  straw  cutter,  hand  power, 

Best  corn  and  cob  crusher,. .  •*•«• 3 

Best  flax  and  hemp  dresser, .  • 5 

Best  horse  cart, 5 

Best  ox  cart, 5 

Beet  horse  rake, 9 

Best  ox  yoke, 0, 

Best  roller  for  general  1 


Best  clod  crusher  and  rol 


combined, 5 

9 


Best  wool  press.. . 

Best  clover  machine,  holler  and  separator, 5 

Best  wagon  harness, 5 

Best  carriage  harness,  double, 10 

Best  carriage  harness,  single, 6 

Best  saddle, 2 

Best  churn, 2 

Bestcheese  press, 2 

Best  breaking  plow, 5 

2d              do        8 

Best  sod  Plow, 6 

2d             do 8 

Best  stubble  Plow,  cast  steel, 5 

2d              do              do       8 

Best  corn  Plow,..? 8 

2d              do    2 

Best  grain  cradle,. 2 

Best  six  hand  rakes, 1 

Best  six  hayforks. 2 

Best  six  grass  scythes, ,™  2 

Best  six  cradle  scythes,. 2 

Best  six  manure  forks, MM 2 

Best  lot  of  grain  measures, 1 

Best  dozen  wire  brooms, M  1 

Best  dozen  Shaker,  or  twine-tied  brooms,. M  1 

Best  ozler  work, 5 

Best  sheep  rack,, 8 

Best  nest  tubs, 8 

Best  nest  pails, '. 1 

No.  25.    Implements,  No.  2. 

Best  horse  power  for  general  purposes,  sweep,  dip.  and  $5 
Best  horse  power  for  general  purposes,  tread,  dip,  and     6 

Best  thrasher  and  separator 6 

Best  seed  planter, M M    8 

Best  grain  drill, 8 

Best  corn  sheller,  horse  power, 6 

Best  corn  sheller,  hand  power 8 

Best  vegetable  cutter, 8 

Best  portable  sawmill, diploma  and  10 

Best  portable  gristmill, ft 

Best  pump  for  farm  use, 8 

Best  apparatus  for  raising  water, diploma  and    6 

Best  churning  machine 8 

Best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  agricultural 

implements, 18 

Second  do, 10 

Best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  agricultural 
implements  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin by  or  undor  the  supervision  of  the  exhibitor, 
materials,    workmanship,    utility,   durability  and 

prices  to  bo  considered  in  both  cases, 15 

Second  do, -  10 

Best  reaper, diploma. 

Best  mower, diploma. 

Best  reaper  and  mower  combined, diploma. 

In  these  last  coses,  a  catalogue  of  the  im- 
plements, and  the  price  of  each  must  be 
given,  and  a  certificate  as  to  the  manufacture. 

Persons  presenting  agricultural  implements 
or  articles  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  util- 
ity, are  requested  to  furnish  the  Secretary 
with  a  particular  description  of  the  article, 
the  price,  and  placo  where  it  can  he  pro- 
cured, which  will  be  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  manufacturers  and  purchasers. 

NO.  26.    DAIRY. 

Judges— F.  D.  Weld,  Chairman,  Green- 
field; Geo.  C.  Gunn,  Beaver  Dam;  L.  J. 
Brown,  Fond  du  kac. 
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Btjttxb. 

Best  26  lbs  butternut  In  Jnne,  set  of  spoons  worth  $10 
Sd  do  do  do  7 

Sd  do  do  do  0 

Be«i  .-.is*  hut:  -made  at  any  time  do  T 

-d  <*  •  do  do  5 

8d  do  do  do  8 

Competitors  for  premiums  must  state  in 
writing  where  the  bntter  was  made;  the 
number  of  cows  kept  on  the  farm ;  the  mode 
of  keeping;  the  treatment  of  the  cream  and 
milk  before  churning,  winter  and  summer; 
the  mode  ot  freeing  the  butter  from  the 
milk ;  the  quantity  and  kind  of  salt  used ; 
whether  saltpeter  or  other  substance  has 
been  used ;  also,  whether  in  the  use  of  any 
variety  of  Balt,injurious  results  have  occurred, 
and  if  so,  state  variety,  and  where  manufac- 
tured ;  and  make  certificate  of  the  process. 

Butter  offered  for  premiums  must  be  pre- 
sented in  butter  tubs,  jars  or  firkins. 


Bost  three  cheeses, . . 

2d  do ... 

8d  do.. 

Best  single  cheese,., 

24^         dol 


,..•!• 

7 

5 

8 

1 


Those  who  present  cheese  for  the  premi- 
ums offered,  must  state,  in  writing,  the  time 
it  was  made;  the  number  of  cows  kept; 
whether  the  cheese  was  made  from  one,  two 
or  more  milkings ;  whether  any  addition  is 
made  of  cream,  the  quantity  of  rennet  used ; 
the  mode  of  preparing  it ;  the  mode  of  pres- 
sure ;  and  the  treatment  of  cheese  afterwards, 
and  the  kind  of  salt  used. 

No.  27.    Sijoas  and  Honey. 

Best  26  pounds  of  maple  sugar,. ■ 

2d  do  do    7. 


== 'I 

The  proeess  of  manufacturing  and  clarify- 
ing must  accompany  the  sample  offered,  and 
must  be  filed  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry. 

Best  10  lbs  of  honej, .. 8 

2d  do       2 

Best  bee  hive, 2 

No.  28.    Fabm  and  Gabdsn  Pbodtjots. 

Judges — A.-G.  Hanfobd,  Chairman,  Wau- 
kesha; S.  L.  Sheldon,  Burke,  Dane  Co.; 
Milo  Jones,  Fort  Atkinson. 

Best  sample  winter  wheat,  not  less  than  one  bushel, . .  $  8 

2d  do  do  do  ..2 

Best  sample  spring  wheat,  not  less  than  one  bushel, ...  8 

2d                 do                 do                 do             ...  2 

Best  sample  rye,  not  less  than  one  bushel,. ~~~ 2 

2d        '     do             do                do        1 

Best  sample  oats,  not  less  than  one  bushel, 2 

2d             do             do             do           1 

Best  sample  barley,  net  less  than  one  bushel, 2 

2d             do             do             do              1 

Best  sample  buckwheat,  not  less  than  one  bushel, 2 

2d             do             do              do                   1 

Best  sample  flax  seed,  not  less  than  one  bushel, 2 

2d             do             do             do                 1 

Best  sample  bops,  not  less  than  25  lbs, 8 

2d              do              do              do     2 

Best  samplo  timothy,  not  less  than  one  bushel, 8 

2d              do              de              do                  2 

Best  samplo  clover  seed,  not  less  than  one  bushel, 3 

2d              do              do              do                     2 

Best  sample  millet,  not  less  than  one  bushel 2 

2d      '       do             do             do            1 

Best  sample  peas,  not  less  than  one  bushel, 2 

2d              do              do              do            1 

Best  sample  beans,  not  less  than  one  btwhel 2 

2d             do             do             do            1 


Beat  sample  broom  corn,.  „.... MM....M.M..Mu.$  t 

Beat  and  grearest  variety  of  potatoes, 5 

Sd                 do                 do         .M.M......MN...M  8 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  garden  vegetables,... ... _  7 

2d                 do                 do                      6 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  garden  peas,. 8 

2d                 do                 de               1 

Best  and  greatest  varlrty  of  squashes, . ...._............ ...  2 

2d                  de                 do          ............._...  1 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  pumpkins,  ...«• 2 

2d                  do                 do         ...._..  1 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  seed  com.... 2 

Best  twelve  ears  of  seed  corn,  one  variety,... ~.  1 

Best  12  carrota,... .............~ 1 

Best  12  beets, M_~MM. 1 

Best  8  heads  cabbage...... - 1 

Best  S  cauliflowers,.....- 1 

Best  6  eag  plants, ..- ~~.  1 

Best  peck  sweet  potatoes,. 1 

Best  peck  onions, 1 

Beat  half  peck  peppers, ~ ~~~  1 

Beat  bushel  rutabagas, 1 

Beat  sample  of  cucumber  pickles, .. 1 

Best  sample  of  mixed  pickles, 1 

No.  29.    Field  Crops. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  award  the 
premiums  under  this  head  at  their  meeting 
m  December. 
Best  one  acre  winter  wheat,  M 

2d  do  do 


...  1 
..  6 
...  7 
...  6 
...  7 
..  ff 
«  7 
...  5 
...  7 
..  5 
...  7 
6 
7 
6 


Best  one  acre  spring  wheat.. .~. ................ 

2d  do  do   ...........MM.M.......... 

Best  one  acre  oats......... - 

2d  do      .. 

Best  one  acre  corn.... .......... ...... 

2d  do       

Best  one  acre  barley, 

2d  do        . 

Best  acre  pots  toco,-.-  • . ......  .»*••.. 

2d  do      « 

Best  eighth  acre  carrots, 

2d  do  - 

Best  one  acre  hops* 

2d  do 

Best  one  acre  timothy  seed, 7 

2d  do  5 

Best  one  acre  clover  seed,. 7 

2d  do  5 

Accompanying  the  above,  a  detailed  des- 
cription of  the  soil,  manure,  mode  of  culture, 
and  expense,  must  be  presented  in  writing. 
The  land  must  be  accurately  measured ;  also 
the  grain  and  roots.  Proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  must  be  presented  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  awarding  committee. 

Competitors  for  any  of  the  above  premi- 
ums must  file  with  the  Secretary,  by  the  15th 
of  June,  notice  that  they  will  enter  for  com- 
petition, and  specify  the  crop  or  crops. 

CLASS  C. 
.Judges — Dennis    Wokthington,    Chair- 
man, Summit ;  Mrs.  James  Davis,  Wauke- 
sha ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Stabin,  Whitewater. 
NO.  80.    DOMESTIC  MANUFACTUBE8. 

Best  12  skeins  of  sewing  silk, $2 

Best  specimen  of  manufactured  silk,  woven  into  cloth 

or  ribbons  not  less  than  6  yards, 5 

Best  pair  of  woolen  blankets, 4 

2d                 do                   ....  2 

Best  ton  yards  of  flannel, 4 

2d                 do              2 

Bost  ten  yards  of  woolen  cloth, 4 

2d                  do                       2 

Best  eighteen  yards  of  woolen  carpet, 4 

2d                 do                 do            2 

Best  honrth  rug, 4 

2d                  do 2 

Best  ten  yards  rag  carpet, 4 

2d                  do             2  ' 

Best  pair  woolen  stockings, 2 

2d                 do                 1 
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Beet  pair  woolen  mittlne, 

Best  ten  knots  woolen  yun, 

Sd  do  

Best  tea  yards  linen, 

Sd  do       ;. 

Best  ten  yards  linen  diaper, 

9d  do  

Best  ten  yarda  tow  doth, 

Sd  do  

Beat  pair  ootton  stockings, 

9d*^         d~«—^ 

Beet  pair  of  linen  stockings. 

Sd  do  

Best  S>  of  linen  ae  wing  thread, 

Articles  in  this  class  to  be  manufactured 
within  the  year ;  and  in  all  cases  the  ezhib^ 
itors  must  furnish  evidence  that  the  articles 
are  so  manufactured.  And  no  article  manu- 
factured in  factories,  or  out  of  the  family, 
will  be  received  in  this  or  either  of  the  class- 
es of  domestio  goods.  Exhibitors  must 
accompany  their  articles  with  a  certificate  of 
manufacture  in  the  familv,  and  within  the 
year.  Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awar- 
ded on  articles  of  merit  not  included  in  the 
above. 
No.  81.    Needle,  Shell  and  Wax  Work. 

Beat  Bay  State  shawl, $5 

Best  long  shawl, 8 

Beat  ottoman  ©oyer, 8 

id             do       8 

Best  table  cover, 5 

Sd             do 8 

Best  variety  of  worsted  work, 8 

Sd                do             do   8 

Best  flmcy  work  with  needle, 8 

Sd                do             do  3 

Best  worked  cushion  and  back, 8 

Sd                do             do     3 

Best  worked  co11srr 3 

24                do    1 

Best  worked  handkerchief!.'.'.'!". !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  3 

Sd                do              , 1 

Best  patch  quilt...................... 8 

Sd                do,...:.... S 

Best  white  quilt, 1 

Best  lamp  mat, „  8 

3d                do 1 1 

Best  piano  spread,  ..... « 5 

Sd                do 8 

Best  pair  wrought  slippers,...- 8 

Sd                oo                ~ 1 

Best  knit  tidy,.... „.._.. , 8 

Sd                do 1 

Best  crotchet  tidy, 1 

Best  exhibition  of  wax  flowers,' ~ 8 

Sd                do             do 8 

Best  specimen  of  artificial  flowers  other  than  wax,...  8 

Sd                do             do                do                ...  S 

Lack  Work  and  Flowers. 

Best  exhibition  of  thread  lace,..— $  8 

Sd  do  do    .. .. S 

Best  floral  ornament 10 

Sd  do 5 

The  articles  in  this  department  must  be 
manufactured  by  the  exhibitors  and  within 
the  year,  and  a  certificate  to  that  effect  filed 
at  the  time  of  making  the  entry. 

No.  32.     Manufactures  other  than 
Domestic. 

Judges — W.  II.  Waterman,  Chairman, 
Racine;  Rurus  Cheney,  Whitewater;  G.  M. 
Harris,  Madison. 

Best  piece  broadcloth,  not  less  than  10  yards,  dip.  and  $  5 
Best  piece  woolen  carpet,  do  dip.  and     5 

Best  piece  satinet,  do  dip.  and    6 

Best  piece  blanketings  do  dip.  and     5 

Best  piece  flannel,  do  dip.  and 


The  articles  in  this  department  must  be 
manufactured  in  the  State,  and  within  the 
present  year,  evidence  of  which  must  be  filed 
at  the  time  of  making  the  entry. 

No.  88.    Paintings,  Ambrotypes,  Daguer- 
reotypes AND  PhOTOGRAHS. 

Judges — Brooks,  Chairman,  Milwaukee; 
Lund,  Milwaukee ;  Bronson,  Madison. 

Beet  specimen  of  paintings  in  oils,..—..... dip.  and  $  0 


Sd 


do 


do 


Best  specimen  of  painting  in  water  colors,...........:...  B 

Sd  do  do  ................  8 

Best  Orayon  drawing, 0 

Sd  do         -.„.. — ......  8 

Best  exhibition  of  daguerreotypes,...  •• ••••• & 

2d  do  do       ....—..._...........•....  8 

Best  exhibition  of  ambrotypes, 0 

Sd  do  do   8 

Best  exhibition  of  photographs, 5 

do  do  do     8 

No.  84.    Book  Binding  and  'Printing. 

Judges — 0.  |L.  Sholes,  Chairman,  Keno- 
sha ;  Charles  Wells,  Berlin ;  Charles 
Holt,  Janesville. 

Best  specimen  of  card  printings $  6 

Best  specimen  of  book  printing, ^......._ 5 

Sd  do  do   ._ 8 

Best  exhibition  of  book  binding,  w...... ............... ......    0 

Sd  do  do     8 

No.  86.  Stoves,  Cutlery  and  Silver  Ware. 

Judges — Frederick  Wardner,  Chairman, 
Milwaukee ;  F.  G.  Tmarrs,  Madison ;   £. 
Bain,  Kenosha. 
Best  cooking  stove, —. $  5 

Sd  do     8 

Best  ornamental  parlor  store...... 5 

Sd  do  8 

Best  hall  store, M.MM>M...M ~.~.    6 

Sd  do _    8 


Best  sample  of  hollow  ware, T 8 

Best  exhibition  of  table  cutlery, 8 

Best  exhibition  of  pocket  cutlery, 5 

Sd                do                do        8 

Best  exhibition  of  sllrer  ware, —  10 

Sd                do                do ..  T 

Best  exhibition  of  biittania  and  argentine  warer ...  8 

8d                do                do                do          ...  8 

No.  86.   Miscellaneous  and  Discretionary 
Department. 

Judges — I.  A.  Lapham,  Chairman,  Mil- 
waukee; Alonzo  Wing,  Jefferson;  P.  R. 
Hoy,  Racine. 

For  improvements  in  machinery  useful  to 
the  farmer,  and  having  valuable  properties, 
and  not  included  under  any  head  of  any  of 
the  regular  premiums,  discretionary  premi- 
ums will  be  awarded.  , 

Under  this  general  head,  premiums  will 
be  awarded  upon  articles  of  ingenuity,  use- 
fulness and  merit,  whioh  may  be  exhibited, 
which  are  not  provided  for  in  the  foregoing 
list  of  premiums,  among  which  may  be 
named : 

Agricultural  implements  or  machinery  for 
agricultural  purposes  not  heretofore  enumer- 
ated. 

Machinery  of  metal  composition  for  gene- 
ral uses. 

Articles  constructed  of  wood. 
NO.  87.    FBUIT8. 

Judges — A.   L.    Castleman,    Chairman, 
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Dclafield;  O.  8.  RATHBONK,Brookfield;  H. 
J.  8r  abot,  Whitewater. 

Competitors  to  name  and  label  all  fruits. 

Apples. 

Best'  and  greatest  variety  of  applet,  not  leas  than 

three  specimens  of  each, $10 

Sd               do             T 

M                do              5 

Beet  ten  varieties, 5 

Sd                do     8 

ad  do s 

Best  Ave  varietiea,, 8 

Sd  do     9 

FALL  AND  WlKTBB  APPLES. 

Best  show  ef  eutamn  apples, 10 

Id  do  7 

8d  do  5 

Best  show  of  winter  apples, 10 

Sd  do  T 

8d  do  5 

Pears. 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  pears, T 

Sd  do  do         5 

8d  do  do 8 

Best  two  varieties  of  pears,* 5 

Sd  do  8 

8d  do 2 

Gbapes. 
Best  and  greatest  variety  of  grapes,  not  lees  than  five 

clusters  each, j 

Sd  do  do  do  8 

Sd  do  do  do  ...»    8 

Plums. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  plums,  not  less  than  5  each,  T 

So  do  do  do  do  5 

8d  do  do  do  do  8 

Quinces. 

Best  show  of  quinces, T 

Sd  do        5 

8d  do s 

Best  two  specimens  of  one  or  more  varieties, 8 

Peaches. 

Beetshow  of  peaches, 7 

8d  do        5 

8d  do        8 

Best  single  variety,  three  specimens  each, 8 

id  do  do  8 

8d  do  do  *. . .  1 

Watermelons. 

Best  show  of  watermelons, 8 

8d  do  V '       % 

8d        do       ...::...:...  * 

Preserves. 

Best  show  preserved  fruits,  not  leas  than  1  quart  each,  5 

M  do  do  do  8 

8d  do  do  do  8 

<«!»> 

Death  of  a  Canary  Bird  by  Frigiit. — A 
canary  bird  was  singing  in  a  cage  which 
was  hanging  inside  of  a  window,  at  the  re- 
sidence of  Ebenezer  Roger,  Esq.,  of  Beverly, 
last  week,  when  a  sparrow  hawk  pounced 
at  him  from  without,  striking  the  glass  with 
great  force  but  not  breaking  it.  The  bird 
was  so  frightened  that  it  fluttered  two  or 
three  times  round  the  cage,  and  dropped 
dead.  [Boston  Traveller. 
»-♦♦»-» — 

"Well  Taught  Children  ! — Parents  should 
recollect  that  children  are  little  better  than 
pillows — yielding  to  the  heads  that  recline 
upon  them  either  comfort  and  rest,  or  unea- 
siness and  sleepless  anxiety,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been  tilled. 


BKBTBFrTB  OP  OBOLOCHOAL  STOvTO 
TO  THB  FABMER. 

Professor  G.  C.  Swallow,  in  his  annual 
report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri, 
a  work  which  is  very  thorough,  and  which 
reflects  much  credit  on  the  people  of  that 
state,  makes  some  very  judicious  remarks, 
showing  what  advantage  their  surveys  are 
to  the  farming  interests  of  our  country. 

We  propose  to  make  a  few  extracts: 

44  How  shall  we  preserve  and  increase  the 
fertility  of  our  soils  ?  has  become  the  great 
question  in  our  political  economy.  Agri- 
cultural science  alone  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  Geological  survey  is  the  best 
possible  arrangement  to  ascertain  the  facts 
and  principles  to  be  considered  and  adopted. 
Let  us  make  careful  examinations  of  the  sub- 
soils, and  underlaying  strata;  let  us  thor- 
oughly analyse  the  soils ;  let  us  examine  all 
the  mineral  deposits  suited  to  sustain  or  im- 
prove the  fertility  of  their  soils,  such  as  hu- 
mas,  green  sand,  and  marl,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  such  a  report,  as  would  enable 
every  farmer,  not  only  to  preserve  but  even 
to  increase  the  productive  energies  of  his 
lands.  This  will  greatly  increase  the  profits 
of  agriculture,  and  preserve  and  increase  the 
intrinsic  value  of  cultivated  lands.  Should 
we  be  able  to  make  such  improvements  as 
would  increase  the  products  of  cultivated 
land  of  the  state  one  dollar  per  acre,  as 
many  of  our  farmers  hate  done  the  tuo  poet 
year*y  that  would  give  us  an  annual  return 
of  $8,000,000,  equal  in  all  beneficial  results 
to  individuals  and  the  state,  to  an  invest- 
ment of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  new 
farms." 

New  York  is  an  old  state ;  large  portions 
of  her  soil  were  much  exhausted ;  and  she 
had  comparatively  little  new  land  to  come 
into  cultivation ;  so  that  nearly  all  increase 
of  products  must  arise  from  improved  cul- 
ture. She  spent  $130,000  in  a  most  thor- 
ough survey.  Tho  reports,  which  are  an 
imperishable  monument  to  her  far-sighted 
liberality,  gave  every  department  ofbusiness 
a  fresh  impulse.  ITer  agriculturalists  com- 
menced an  improved  system  of  culture, 
which  has  resulted  in  increasing  tho  annual 
products  of  her  farms  some  $50,000,000. 
Provided  that  only  one- tenth  of  this  increase 
was  the  result  of  the  Geological  Survey,  still, 
it  has  annually  repair  the  wbole  outlay  for 
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the  most  liberal  survey  ever  made  in  this 
country,  with  an  ample  margin  left.  We 
have  proof  of  similar  results  in  Massachu- 
setts, North  and  South  Carolina,  and  other 
States. 

But  there  are  more  general  advantages  to 
the  farmer  from  this  survey.  If  properly 
conducted  it  cannot  fail  to  develope  the  min- 
eral resources  of  our  state,  and  place  our 
mining  interests  on  a  more  permanent  basis, 
by  inviting  capital,  and  by  securing  system- 
atic and  profitable  operations. 

It  will  increase  our  mechanical  and  man- 
ufacturing interests,  by  pointing  out  the 
raw  materials  and  the  facilities  for  convert- 
ing them  into  articles  of  domestic  and  foreign 
trade. 

Agriculture  will  be  advanced  by  investi- 
gating the  structure  and  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  soils,  as  the  results  will  enable 
us  to  determine  the  modes  of  culture  neces- 
sary to  sustain  and  even  increase  their  pro- 
ductive energies. 

Commerce  will  also  receive  a  new  im- 
pulse from,  the  increased  products  of  the 
farm,  the  mine,  and  the  workshop. 

Should  the  survey  be  made  with  suffi- 
cient minuteness  to  point  out  the  soils  of  each 
township,  the  facilities  for  settling,  and  the 
great  prosperity  of  our  agricultural  commu- 
nities, the  reports  would  attract  thousands  of 
those  who  are  yearly  seeking  homes  in  this 
great  valley. 

The  development  of  the  mineral  and  ag- 
ricultural resources,  will  so  enhance  the 
value  of  land  in  the  state,  as  to  make  an  ag- 
gregate increase  of  a  vast  amount. 

The  survey  will  in  no  small  degree  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  our  rail  roads,  by 
shewing  the  existence  of  vast  mineral  depo- 
sits along  their  lines,  awaiting  the  means  of 
transportation  to  some  good  market. 

What  Missouri  has  done  and  is  doing,  let 
us  hope  all  the  other  western  states  will  do. 
They  will  certainly  find  it  much  to  their  in- 
terest to  have  their  resources  ascertained 
and  mado  known  to  the  world  through  the 
agency  of  Geological  Surveys." 


f3F*  An  imaginative  Irishman  gave  utter- 
ance to  this  lamentation :  4 1  returned  to 
the  halls  of  my  father  by  night,  I  found 
them  in  ruins !  I  cried  aloud,  *  My  Fathers, 
where  are  they  ?  and  echo  responded, l  Is 
that  you  Patrick  M'Carthy  ? 


For  the  Fanner. 
BOW  TO  ADVANCE  OTO  STATE. 

Messrs.  Editors — We  all  feel  more  or  less 
ambition  to  have  our  young  and  favored 
State  of  Wisconsin  appreciated  and  honora- 
bly distinguished  abroad,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  older  states — from  Which  most  of  us 
emigrated,  fur  its  intelligence,  improvement, 
and  wealth  ;  and  this  desire  is  not  less  lively 
among  farmers,  than  other  classes  of  our 
population ;  it  is  as  eminently  our  interest 
as  it  is  that  of  any  other  class. 

The  advancing  intelligence  and  prosperity 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  estimation  of  this  and 
other  nations  is  eminently  to  be  desired  by 
us  all,  for  two  principal  reasons,  besides  other 
minor  ones.  First — it  will  proportionally 
increase  oar  individual  wealth  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  also,  the  honor  of  those  who  in- 
telligently contribute  to  promote  the  honor- 
able character  of  the  State;  Secondly — the 
more  we  increase  the  profitable  growth  of 
the  State,  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  abroad,  the  more  shall  we  induce  the 
refined  and  wealthy  of  our  own  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  come  and  reside  among  us, 
whose  society  and  means  will  tend  to  pro- 
mote our  own  happiness. 

And  these  ends  cannot  be  better  attained 
— cannot  be  so  surely  attained — in  any  other 
manner  as  by  convincing  other  portions  of 
the  country  that  our  State  contains  a  wise 
and  prosperous  yeomanry— -an  intelligent! 
thrifty  community  of  farmers. 

We  have  no  doubt — and  believe  there  is 
no  reason  for  doubt — that  our  State  possesses 
a  class  of  farmers  whose  probity  and  under- 
standing will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  any  state  in  the  Union ;  for  a  moment's 
reflection  on  the  subject,  will  convince  us 
that  it  is  not,  generally,  the  least  substantial 
and  enterprising  portion  of  the  population 
who  have  left  the  older  states  to  remove  to 
the  new  ones — energy  was  necessary  for  the 
task  in  earlier  times. 

Now,  we  say  to  the  Farmers,  let  this  in- 
teresting and  important  fact  be  evinced  by 
yourselves  in  coming  forward  nobly  to  sub- 
scribe and  write  for  the  Wisconsin  Farmsb, 
which  you  are  all  more  or  less  able  to  do- 
as  is  the  habit  in  the  more  eastern  states.— 
Let  this  wise  practice  be  generally  adopted 
through  the  state,  and  what  a  vast  volume 
of  interesting  and  varied  facts,  argument* 
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and  suggestion*  would  be  presented,  and 
what  a  convincing  and  commanding  reputa- 
tion would  it  give  our  state  abroad— to  be- 
hold the  vast  body  of  thinking  farmers. 

Wisconsin  is  pre-eminently  an  Agricul- 
tural state,  and  is  capably  of  becoming  as 
wealthy  as  any  one  of  the  western  sister- 
hood. By  the  late  census  and  other  data, 
it  may  be  safe  and  fair  to  calculate  that  there 
are  about  one  and  a  half  millions  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land  in  the  state ;  which  as  now  occu- 
pied constitutes  about  50,000  farms,  more  or 
less  tilled. 

This  number  of  farms  will  require  at  least 
50,000  farmers,  who  are  proprietors  or  man- 
agers, besides  the  hired  workmen.  At  least, 
one  half  or  three  fourths  of  those  ought  to 
subscribe  and  pay  for  the  Farmer,  and  most 
of  them  also  write  for  it,  giving  statements 
of  the  operations  and  results  in  their  own 
localities — which  could  be  compared  by  each 
reader  and  writer  with  his  own  operations; 
and  thus  extensive  instruction  and  benefits 
accrue  to  all;  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  with 
a  little  thought  devoted  to  the  matter,  the 
farmers  of  the  state  will  see  very  readily, 
that  they  aught,  can,  and  will,  furnish  to  the 
Farmer  that  number — say  20,000  to  25,000 
—of  paying  and  writing  subscribers  before 
the  present  year  expires. .  This  result  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  practicable ;  and  when 
accomplished  would  exhibit  a  nobler  patron- 
age than  is  extended  by  any  other  state  to 
its  agricultural  newspaper,  and  would  effect 
more  for  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  state 
than  any  other  one  enterprize  which  a  single 
class  can  do ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  Jour- 
nal is  rendered  efficient  by  such  support  will 
its  usefulness  and  ability  for  doing  good  be 
increased  among  us. 

Besides  this  one  and  a  half  million  acres  of 
improved  land,  there  is  within  the  area  of 
the  state  above  81,000,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  at  least  20,000,000  is  suitable  to  be 
converted  into  productive  and  pleasant 
farms— enough  land  to  make  two  million  ad- 
ditional farms — waiting  for  occupants ;  and 
may  may  be  purchased  at  low  prices,  rang- 
ing from  $1,25  to  $10  per  acre. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  bo  out  of 
place  to  state  a  few  important  relevent  facts, 
fromNthe  last  U.  8.  census  reports,  which  is 
an  impartial  reporter,  of  course,  and  may 
be  relied  upon.    In  a  table  showing  the  rel- 


ative healthiness  and  deaths  of  the  several 
states,  we  find — that  the  number  of  deaths 
in  ratio  to  the  number  of  living,  is — in  the 
state  of  Maine,  1  to  77 ;  Vermont,  1  to  100 ; 
Connecticut  1  to  64 ;  Illinois,  1  to  78 ;  Iowa 
1  to  94;  and  Wisconsin,  1  to  105;  which 
shows  the  least  number  of  deaths  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  papulation  of  any  state  in 
the  Union.  This  certainly  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
the  first  consideration  with  eastern  farmers 
who  contemplate  moving  west.  Health  is 
the  first  consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  improved  lands 
in  the  new  states,  the  same  report  shows 
that  the  average  value  is — in  Illinois,  $7,99 ; 
In  Iowa,  $6,09;  in  Texas,  $1,09;  and  in 
Wisconsin,  it  is  $9,58 — a  very  fair  show  for 
a  young  state. 

And  by  looking  carefully  through  the  ta- 
bles we  find  that  the  average  value  of  pro-  , 
ducts  per  acre,  exceeds  that  of  the  other 
states  named,  in  about  the  same  proportion 
that  the  land  exceeds  that  per  acre  in  value. 
Read  the  documents — then  think  and  write 
— and  operate.  Yours,  D.  S.  0. 

<  ♦»  » » 

For  the  Fanner. 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Editors — It  seems  that  in  every 
stage  of  human  life,  man  needs  something 
fitting  as  a  recreation,  as  a  stimulant,  a  some- 
thing to  amuse  and  encourage  him,  while 
making  moves  for  reformation  and  improve- 
ment in  his  peculiar  sphere  of  action.  The 
child  must  have  its  toys  and  plays  adapted 
to  its  tender  age.  The  sohool  boy,  too,  re- 
quires his  joyous  sports ;  hilarity  and  glee 
must  be  mingled  with  his  amusements,  to 
give  a  healthy  tone  to  his  physical  being. — 
If  his  exercises  be  of  an  inoffensive  charac- 
ter and  properly  conducted,  they  may  be  the 
means  of  preparing  his  mind  for  rigid  strides 
in  intellectual  attainments.  And  the  young 
man  who  has  passed  his  days  of  school  books 
and  formal  6tudy,  (though  still  a  scholar), 
and  left  the  old  school  room,  around  and  in 
which  happy  hours  of  pleasure  glided  swiftly 
by,  and  perhaps  distant  from  the  many  smil- 
ing faces  of  the  old  home, — although  his  boy- 
ish days  are  past,  the  family  circle  broken 
up, — still  it  appears  to  be  his  nature,  aye,  it 
is  man's  true  nature  to  be  social,  and  he 
clings  to  society  as  to  life  itself.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  love  of  associa- 
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tabu  becomes  stronger  as  age  advances. — 
How  necessary  that  this  inclination  be  right- 
ly directed,  and  how  essential  that  these  be 
proper  regulations  and  balance  wheels,  in 
this  great  machinery  of  associations,  and 
that  it  be  so  conducted  as  to  meet  the  very 
end  and  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ! 
If  this  were  the  case,  our  societies  would  be 
the  very  sources  of  wonderful  reformation 
and  improvement. 

I  do  really  believe  that  agricultural  socie- 
ties and  fairs  may  be  so  conducted  and  man- 
aged as  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  farming 
community,  consequently  to  society  in  gene- 
ral. It  is  certainly  encourageing  to  meet 
with  brother  farmers  (brother  I  say,  for 
where  can  the  word  be  more  appropriately 
used,)  for  an  interesting  exchange  of  ideas 
and  relation  of  experiments.  It  is  indeed 
social  to  meet  at  county  and  State  fairs,  there 
to  behold  the  products  of  every  kind  pro- 
duced from  the  various  soils  of  our  young 
and  growing  State.  Here  the  fanner  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  able  to  judge  for  him- 
self whether  there  has  been  any  real  im- 
provement in  agriculture  for  the  last  year. 

Our  lairs  are  places  where  the  farmer  may 
be  benefitted  by  exchange — exchange  of 
stock  and  produce  of  every  kind — where  he 
may  buy  and  sell  if  disposed.  Here  he  may 
see  what  may  be  done,  and  induced  to  extra 
exertion  for  agricultural  advancement. — 
Some  fault  has  been  found  in  the  management 
of  our  fairs — that  there  are  privileged  ones 
who  receive  favor  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  &c.  How  this  is,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  decide ;  but  this  much  has  been  noticed, 
that  in  almost  every  society  there  are  a  cer- 
tain few  that  wish  to  rule  the  roost,  and  have 
their  own  nests  nicely  feathered,  and  such, 
in  general,  are  the  most  unworthy  to  be  no- 
ticed when  the  good  of  the  society  is  con- 
sidered. There  is  one  thing  which  I  am  led 
to  believe,  (judging  from  observation,)  that 
is,  our  fairs  are  thought  of  too  much  as  pla- 
ces for  speculation.  I  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  converted  into  political  pack-horses, 
to  be  rode  to  death  by  political  demagogues, 
nor  popular  baggage-wagons,  to  groan  under 
the  burden  of  style  and  fashion.  But  may 
they  meet  the  necessities  of  the  truly  honest 
and  progressive  farmer.  If  this  is  done,  the 
farmers  must  take  right  hold  of  the  work, 
and  not  be  bluffed  with  that  great  humbug, 


"you're  a  know  nothing,91  so  often  spoken 
by  the  acts  of  the  would-be  great,  and  who 
are  ever  ready,  and  do  manage  many  of  our 
should-be  reform  societies.  I  repeat,  that  if 
anything  is  done  in  the  way  of  improvement 
in  our  agricultural  associations,  farmers  must 
enter  upon  the  work  with  energy  and  resolu- 
tion, and  dispense  with  lawyers,  doctors  and 
merchants  in  this  particular  business  of  agri- 
culture. If  agriculturalists  are  not  capable 
of  doing  the  business  pertaining  to  their  own 
particular  avocation,  it  is  high  time  that  they 
were  fitting  a  recruit  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion. 

Indeed,  it  is  full  time  that  farmers  were 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  the  practical  sciences.  Who  more 
than  the  farmer  needs  intellectual  training 
and  practical  science  ?  who  better  than  he 
can  turn  scientific  knowledge  to  practical 
account  ?  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
agriculturalist  be  educated,  that  he  may  the 
better  be  prepared  to  profitably  attend  to  ev- 
ery portion  of  his  domestic  affairs ;  that  he 
may  be  capable  of  instructing  and  benefiting 
others  by  his  timely  advices,  during  the  an- 
nual and  semi-annual  associations  gotten  up 
for  his  particular  advancement.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  farmers  as  a  class  will  be  practically 
educated — with  an  intellectual  and  moral 
training,  and  possessing  enough  of  natural 
tact  and  ability,  so  as  not  to  be  necessitated 
to  call  upon  broken  down  merchants  and 
penitent  politicians  to  fill  offices  of  trust  in 
their  associations  for  improvement  and  pro- 
gression in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Agriculturalists  must  attend  to  and  man- 
nge  agricultural  societies  and  fairs,  in  order 
that  they  meet  the  design  for  which  they 
were  intended,  for  none  but  they  have  the 
necessary  interest  to  warrant  beneficial  re- 
sults. Who  would  think  of  calling  upon  a 
lawyer  to  prescribe  in  a  case  of  cholera,  or 
an  M.  D.  to  construct  a  corn  cultivator?  All 
wrong  moves  in  agricultural  societies  are  on- 
ly dampers  on  agricultural  progression.  Df 
there  is  humbug,  deception,  partiality,  specu- 
lation and  all  these  sort  of  things  carried  on, 
in  the  management  of  our  State  and  county 
fairs,  there  is  certainly  a  cause  for  it,  and  the 
fault  must  be  in  the  managers,  the  principal 
officers  of  the  society;  they  have  other  than 
deep  interest  in  the  cause.    Hence  the  neces- 
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sity  of  selecting  interested  farmers  to  man- 
age and  direct  in  matters  pertaining  to  our 
State  and  county  agricultural  societies.  If 
farmers  select  humbugs  to  govern  and  man- 
age, they  must  expect  "humbug"  to  be  the 
result.  If  they  promote  mere  political  office 
seekers,  they  can  but  look  for  the  damning 
influence  of  political  preference  and  partial- 
ity and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  If 
our  societies  flourish,  if  they  meet  the  wants 
of  the  farmer,  they  must  be  conducted  by 
shrewd,  intelligent  and  honest  agriculturists. 
Palmyra,  March,  '66.  O.  P.  D. 

For  tbo  Farmer. 
WILL  WHEAT  TURN  TO  OHB8S? 


.  Editors — If  you  think  the  follow- 
ing is  "worth  any  thing,  you  may  give  it  to 
your  readers :  The  location  was  Triangle, 
Broome  Co.,  ST.  Y.  The  land  was  rather 
low  and  wet;  the  soil  black  loam,  underlaid 
with  hard  pan.  My  father  chopped  from  it 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber  in  the  summer 
and  burned  the  brush  all  over  the  ground,  so 
that  it  was  as  black  as  tar,  or  in  other  words 
it  was  perfectly  "clean."  He  purchased  of 
one  of  his  neighbors  the  best  kind  of  win- 
ter wheat,  which  was  perfectly  clean ;  the 
man  of  whom  he  bought  it  said  if  he  would 
find  the  least  seed  but  wheat,  he  would  give 
it  to  him.  This  he  sowed  at  the  rate  of, 
I  think,  1 1-2  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the 
spring  he  found  the  ground  had  hove,  and 
under  it  was  like  honeycomb — and  what 
was  the  sequel :  he  harvested  three  bushels 
of  chess  to  one  of  wheat  Now  if  the  wheat 
did  not  turn  to  chess  how  came  it  there  ? — 
Can  you  or  some  of  your  readers  give  a  rea- 
son ;  for  my  part  I  cannot.  I  see  in  the 
April  No.,  1855,  page  100,  Mr.  Horace  Ole- 
mans  says :  "I  am  satisfied  that  chess  pro- 
daces  chess,  the  same  as  wheat  produces 
wheat,  I  am  satisfied  that  chess  can  be  pro- 
cured in  no  other  way.  *  *  *  I  have 
had  wheat  winter  killed,  but  never  had  chess 
come  from  it."  Again,  in  May  No.,  page 
130,  Mr.  John  Townley,  says — "As  regards 
the  much  vexed  origin  of  chess,  Mr.  PefFer 
and  I  differ,  he  has  been  trying  how  to 
grow  choss,I  have  been  trying  how  to  get 
rid  of  it.  *  *  Mr.  Peffer's  experiments 
convince  him  to  believe  that  chess  is  degen- 
erate wheat,  mine  that  chess  plants  spring 
from  chess  seeds,  and  are  produced  naturally, 
and  in  no  other  way."    Now  if  this  should 


meet  the  eye  of  either  of  the  gentlemen,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  them  answer  it  thro' 
the  Parmer.  Now  I  intend  to  try  some  ex- 
periments this  spring,  after  this  fashion — I 
shall  go  to  the  wheat  field  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  off,  select  a  good,  thrifty  bunch  of 
wheat,  and  start  it  from  the  roots  enough  to 
break  the  main  root,  mark  the  place,  and  see 
what  it  will  come  to.  If  this  meets  your 
approval,  I  will  let  you  know  the  result  of 
my  experiments  in  due  time. 

I  like  the  new  style  of  the  Farmer  very 
much,  and  think  it  well  pays  for  the  price. 
Farmers,  how  can  you  better  invest  a  dollar 
than  by  subscribing  for  the  Wisconsin  Farm- 
er ?  Abxkr  K.  Hatch. 

Addisojt,  March  9,  1856. 

Remarks. — We  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  that  eternally,  vexed  question  of  wheat 
vs.  chess  settled  conclusively,  but  do  not  ex- 
pect to,  unless  we  eclipse  Methusaleh. 

It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 
things  in  the  world  to  determine  the  matter 
by  experiment  in  two  or  three  years,  but 
still  it  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
We  would  like  to  hear  it  discussed  by  the 
talent  and  experience  of  the  State;  and  if 
by  any  chance  the  question  should  come  to  a 
finality,  it  would  certainly  be  a  subject  of 
congratulation  to  all. — Eds.  Farmer. 


__  Many  Teachers  fail  to  accomplish 
what  they  wish,  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  difference  between  teaching  and 
training.  To  teach  is  to  communicate  in- 
struction, to  impart  information ;  to  train,  is 
to  "  exercise,  to  accomplish  to  teach,  to  form 
by  practice,'1  says  Webster.  With  those 
who  are  already  educated  measurably,  mere 
teaching  or  precept  may  suffice;  but  for 
young  persons,  those  who  are  to  be  educa- 
ted, training  and  practice  must  be  superad- 
ded, or  much  of  our  labor  will  be  lost. 

Some  of  the  Chicago  papers,  speaking  of 
the  general  destruction  of  the  peach  buds  at 
the  west  and  south,  express  the  opinion  that 
the  influence  of  the  Lake  in  softening  the 
asperity  of  the  westerly  winds  may  have 
preserved  them  on  the  cast  side,  in  Michi- 
gan. We  had  indulged  a  hope  from  the 
same  cause ;  but  on  examination  our  expec- 
tations have  been  blasted.  The  peach  tree 
is  dead,  bud  and  branch. 

[American  Farmer,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

An  agricultural  college  is  to  be  established 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  FOREST  TREES  OF  WISCONSIN. 

BTL    A.   LA  FOAM. 

The  trees  now  to  be  considered  belong  to 
two  very  different  families ;  the  first  is  the 
TELIACEJ2— The  Linden  or  Bass  wood  Fam- 
ily. 


18.  TILIA  AMERICANA— COMMON  BASSWOOD. 
No.  18. —  Tilia  Americana,  of  Linnmus, 
the  common  Basswood,  (Fig.  13,)  is  the  only 
species  of  the  family  found  in  Wisconsin. — 
It  is  a  very  common  tree  in  the  thickly 
wooded  parts  of  the  state,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  a  little  moist  and  rich.  Where 
the  bass  wood  is  fonnd  growing  plentifully 
in  the  woods  the  farmer  need  not  hesitate 
to  make  his  "location"  for  the  tree  is  a  snre 
indication  of  a  good  soil.  It  shows  a  strong 
disposition  to  grow  in  little  groups  of  three 
or  more  together.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  a  former  tree  has 
been  destroyed,  and  that  Hie  present  clump 
is  the  grown  up  sprout*  v»at  always  succeed 
such  destruction. 

Although  the  tvood  is  soft,  destitute  of 
strength  and  Mi-ability,  and  lias  but  littlo 
value  as  fuel,  it  is  well  united  for  many  use- 
ful purposes.  It  splits  easily  into  rails,  and 
will  last  a  long  time  if  not  used  for  those 
that  lie  on  or  very  near  the  ground.  Bass- 
wood  is  extensively  used  for  laths — and  it  is 


the  material  for  carving  and  for  wooden  shoes. 
As  an  ornamental  tree  it  has  few  superi- 
ors, especially  where  regularity  of  form, 
density  of  shade,  &c,  are  desirable.  This 
is  the  case  along  the  side  walks  in  our  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  where,  however  we  *but 
too  seldom  see  this  tree.  The  fine  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  and  great  rapidity  of  growth 
are  other  recommendations  of  this  tree  for 
such  purposes.  The  very  curious  contrivance 
by  which  the  seeds  are  held  up  in  the  air  so 
as  to  afford  the  wind  an  opportunity  to  waft 
them  a  considerable  distance  before  they 
reach  the  ground  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
fruit-stalk  hangs  from  the  middle  of  a  long 
narrow  leaf  which  has  a  kind  of  spiral  twist, 
like  a  plow-share ;  so  that  in  falling,  this 
leaf  is  constantly  whirling  round  and  round 
like  the  arms  of  a  boy's  windmill,  which 
very  much  retards  the  fall  to  the  ground. — 
This  is  another  of  those  beautiful  contrivanc- 
es by  which  the  great  Creator  accomplishes 
his  all-wise  purposes.  Such  contrivances 
might  bo  found  every  where  in  nature,  if 
we  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  them. 
When  the  eastern  counties  of  Wisconsin  be- 
gan to  be  settled  twenty  years  ago,  and 
when  of  course  the  resources  of  the  country 
had  been  but  very  little  developed,  resort 
was  had  to  the  basswood  trees  to  sustain  the 
stock  through  the  long  winter  months. — 
Great  numbers  of  fine  large  trees  were  cut 
down  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  afford  a 
bite  for  the  cows  and  oxen.  The  tender 
branches  and  the  mucilaginous  buds  are  ex- 
cellent for  this  purpose.  It  is  said  that  in 
some  coimtries  the  leaves  are  annually  gath- 
ered for  fodder,  as  regularly  as  we  make  hay 
for  the  same  purpose. 

'  There  are  other  genera  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  species  belonging  to  this  family,  but 
Tilia  is  the  only  genus  found  in  our  climate 
and  latitude;  all  the  other  belong  to  the 
more  southern  climes.  There  are  four  spe- 
cies of  Basswood  in  the  United  States,  one 
of  which  (T.  htUropliylla,  Vent.)  is  found 
growing  naturally  in  the  rich  bottom  lands 
othe  Ohio  river  valley.  This  species, 
with  the  leaves  white  and  downy  beneath, 
is  larger  and  more  ornamental  thmi  the  com- 
mon Basswood,  and  should  be  introduced 
among  our  ornamental  trees.  As  it  grows 
so  near  us  it  would  doubtless  do  very  well 
in  Wisconsin. 
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We  come  next  to  the  family  called  LE- 
GUMINOSEJE.  The  family  with  legumin- 
ose  pods,  like  the  pea,  bean,  &c.  The  com- 
mon locust  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
family. 

No.  14. — Gymnocladus  Canadensis.  Lin- 
noens— The  Coffee  Tree. 

I  have  never  seen  this  tree  growing  in 
Wisconsin,  but  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  of  Racine,  has 
detected  it  on  the  bottom  lands  in  Green 
connty.  This  may  therefore  be  deemed  to 
be  its  extreme  northern  limit.  The  coffee 
tree  may  be  known  by  the  very  large,  twice- 
pinnate  leaves,  sometimes  two  to  three  feet 
in  length,  though  the  leafets  are  only  from 
one  to  two  inches  long.  The  bark  is  very 
rough,  and  the  branches  stout,  and  abruptly 
terminated,  giving  the  tree  in  winter  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dead  stump.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  early  French  settlers  called  it 
chicot,  or  the  stump  tree. 

Michaux  says  "the  wood  is  very  compact 
and  of  a  rosy  hue.  The  fineness  and  close- 
ness of  its  grain  fit  it  for  cabinet  making, 
and  its  strength  renders  it  proper  for  build- 
ing. Like  the  locust  it  has  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  rapidly  converting  its  sap  into  per- 
fect wood,  so  that  a  trunk  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter has  only  six  lines  of  sap,  and  maybe 
employed  almost  entire.  (S.  Am.  Sylva, 
vol.  1,  p.  122.)  It  usually  grows  with  a  slen- 
der trunk,  a  tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  be- 
ing only  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 
But  if  separated  from  the  dense  forests  in 
which  it  usually  is  found,  it  grows  with  a 
spreading  head,  affording  ample  shade  for  a 
large  space  of  ground,  and  being  altogether 
a  very  beautiful  object. 

Downing  considers  this  treo  very  impor- 
tant as  an  ornament  about  our  house?,  and 
yards,  where  it  is  well  entitled  to  a  place. — 
"In  summer,  its  charming  foliage  and  agree- 
able flowers  render  it  a  highly  beautful  lawn 
tree ;  and  in  winter,  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  strangest  trees  in  appearance  in  our 
whole  native  sylva.  Like  the  Ailantus  it  is 
entirely  destitnto  of  small  spray,  but  it  also 
adds  to  this  the  additional  singularity  of  thick 
blunt,  terminal  branches  without  any  per- 
ceptible buds.  Altogether  it  more  resem- 
bles a  dry,  dead,  and  withered  combination 
of  sticks,  than  a  living  and  thrifty  tree. — 
This  rare  and  very  unique  exception  to  the 
usual  beautiful  diversity  of  sprayfand  rami- 


fication is  highly  interesting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  other  full-sprayed  species,  where  the 
curiosity  which  it  excites  will  add  greatly  to 
its  value  as  an  interesting  tree  at  that  season 
of  the  year." — Landscape  Gardning,  p.  117. 

The  Coffee  tree  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
pods  are  ripe  for  gathering  in  October.  The 
seeds  are  very  hard,  and  should  be  immersed 
for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water.  Thus 
treated  they  vegetate  freely.  Our  Wiscon- 
sin people  would  do  well  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  these  seeds — and  cultivate  this  valuable 
tree. 

No.  15. — GUditscMa  tTiacanthus^  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  Honey  Locust.  According  to  the 
observations  of  the  late  much  lamented  Prof. 
S.  P.  Lathrop,  this  tree  grows  as  far  north 
as  the  vicinity  of  Beloit  in  the  valley  of  Rock 
river.  It  may  be  known  by  its  numerous 
large  thorns,  its  delicate  doubly  pinnate 
leaves  and  its  long  brownish  pods.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  it  attains  its  greatest  per- 
fection. Though  not  a  very  important  tree 
for  any  useful  qualities,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
cultivation  on  account  of  its  beauty. 

Mr.  Downing  in  his  standard  work  on 
Landscape  Gardening,  speaks  of  it  as  "muoh 
finer  in  appearance  than  the  common  locust, 
(Robinia  pseudo  accacia)  although  the  flow- 
ers are  greenish  and  inconspicuous,  instead 
of  possessing  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
the  latter.  There  is  however  a  peculiar  ele- 
gance about  its  light  green  and  beautiful  fo- 
liage, which  wafts  so  gracefully  in  the  sum- 
mer breeze,  and  folds  up  on  the  slightest 
shower,  that  it  stands  far  above  that  tree  in 
our  estimation,  for  the  embellishment  of 
scenery.  The  branches  spread  out  rather 
horizontally  in  a  fine  broad  and  lofty  head ; 
there  are  none  of  the  dead  and  unsightly 
branches  so  common  on  the  locust,  and  the 
light  feathery  foliage,  lit  up  in  the  sunshine, 
has  an  airy  and  transparent  look  rarely  seen 
in  so  large  a  tree,  which  sometimes  produces 
very  happy  effects  in  comparison  with  other 
trees.  The  bark  is  of  a  pleasing  brown, 
smooth  in  surface ;  the  branches  are  studded 
over  with  curious,  long  triply-pointed 
thorns,  which  also  often  jut  out  in  clusters 
in  every  direction  from  the  trunk  of  the 
treo,  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches, 
giving  it  a  most  singular  and  forbidding  look. 
In  winter,  Jhese  and  the  long  red  pods  which 
hang^upon  [the  boughs  at  that^  season,  give 
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the  whole  tree  a  very  distinct  character. — 
Another  recomendation  of  this  tree  is  the 
variety  of  picturesque  shapes  which  it  as- 
sumes in  growing  up ;  sometimes  forming  a 
tall  pyramidal  head  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
sometimes  a  low,  horizontally  branched  tree, 
and  at  others  it  expands  into  a  wide  irregu- 
lar head,  quite  flattened  at  the  summit. — 
When  but  a  limited  extent  is  devoted  to  a 
lawn  or  garden,  this  tree  should  be  among 
the  first  to  obtain  a  place ;  as  one  or  two, 
mingled  with  other  larger  and  heavier  foliage 
will  at  once  produce  a  charming  variety." 

There  are  some  specimens  of  this  fine 
tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee,  having 
been  introduced  as  early  as  1837,  by  W.  P. 
Proudfit.  It  has  been  recommended,  among 
many  other  plants  as  a  substitute  for  the 
English  hawthorn  for  hedges;  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  employed  for  that  purpose. 
It  might  be  made  to  answer  for  such  de- 
fences as  are  only  intended  to  guard  against 
cattle,  &c.,  as  along  the  lines  of  railroads — 
and  on  stock  farms. 

The  trees  with  leguminose  pods  growing 
naturally  in  the  north  western  states,  but 
not  yet  detected  growing  naturally  in  Wis- 
consin, are 

1.  The4Locust  Rdbinca  psudapacia  Linn., 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  Wiscon- 
sin— and  deservedly  so — on  account  of  the 
value  of  the  wood  and  the  beauty  of  the  tree 
for  purposes  of  ornament,  &c. 

2.  Cercis  Canadensis,  Linn.,  Red  Bud,  or 
Judas  tree.  A  small  ornamental  tree  com- 
pletely covered  with  bright  red  flowers  early 
in  the  spring.  It  should  be  introduced  into 
all  ornamental  grounds  and  would  doubtless 
withstand  the  rigors  of  our  climate.  It 
grows  naturally  in  middle  Illinois. 

3.  Gleditcliia  monosperma,  the  honey  lo- 
cust with  pods  bearing  only  one  seed,  was 
found  in  southern  Illinois  by  Michaux ;  but 
later  botanists  have  not  been  able  to  find  it 
there. 

If  our  several  rail  road  companies  could 
be  made  to  see  their  true  interest  and  to  act 
upon  it,  they  would  immediately  plant  rows 
of  trees  and  a  hedge  along  both  sides  of  their 
roads.  These  by  their  growth  would  save 
the  cost  of  fencing  and  supply  the  ties  and 
timber  that  will  very  soon  be  wanted  to  re- 
pair and  to  renew  their  structure.     Differ- 


ent kinds  of  trees  should  be  selected  to  suit 
the  different  qualities  of  soil.  What  a  beau- 
tiful feature  this  would  give  to  the  land- 
scape !  It  would  afford  shelter  and  shade  to 
the  trains.  The  trees  and  hedges  might  be 
so  disposed  as  to  keep  off  the  bleak  winds  in 
winter  and  prevent  in  a  great  degree  those 
accumulations  of  snow  that  now  so  often 
stop  the  trains. 

Large  numbers  of  evergreen  trees  are  an- 
nually brought  from  the  northern  part  of 
this  state,  from  Mackinac,  &c.,  but  not  one 
in  ten  of  such  trees  usually  survive  the  care- 
less process  of  removal:  The  proper  way  to 
remove  trees  from  their  native  places  in  the 
wood  is  to  cover  the  roots  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  ground  with  damp — (not  wet)  moss 
which  can  be  secured  with  twine.  By 
adopting  this  course  nearly  every  tree,  with 
careful  management  after  planting,  will  live. 
It  would  be  well  for  every  one  about  to  pro- 
cure trees  from  the  north  to  remember  this 
hint.  The  trees  can  be  packed  in  open  boxes 
and  thus  easily  transported.  Every  raft 
floating  down  our  rivers,  at  the  proper 
season,  could  make  enough  to  pay  inci- 
dental expenses  by  taking  a  supply  of  young 
trees  properly  prepared  in  the  manner  above 
indicated. 
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FIRE  PROOF  FLOORS. 

Alluding  to  this  subject,  Mr.  E.  Oonklin, 
of  Cincinnati,  suggests  the  kyanising  of  all 
timber  to  be  used  for  buildings,  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  more  fire  proof.  He  believes  that 
the  extra  cost  of  preparing  building  timber, 
joists,  plank,  boards,  &c,  by  kyanising  them, 
would  soon  be  saved,  in  decreased  expenses 
for  insurance.  The  suggestion  is  a  pood  one. 
A  good  fire  proofing  solution  for  timber  is, 
equal  parts  of  alum  and  sulphate  of. copper 
dissolved  in  water,  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  of 
these  substances  to  the  forty  cubic  feet  of 
water. 

Mr.  L.  V.  Bievie,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  states' 
that  the  best  way  to  prepare  fire  proof  floors 
is  to  cover  the  plank  floor  with  "Blake's  fire 
proof  paint."  u  It  make,"  he  says,  a  beau- 
tifnl  floor,  becomes  as  hard  as  marble,  and  is 
both  fire  and  water  proof." 


Ode  on  Shanghais. — Cover,  of  the  Grant 
Co.  Herald,  has  been  writing  an  "Ode  to 
the  Shanghais."  The  following  is  the  fir&t 
verse : 

Feathered  giraffe  1    Who  lent  you  wings  ? 

Who  famished  you  those  legs  ? 
How  could  such  everlasting  things 

As  those  come  out  of  eggs  ? 
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For  the  Farmer. 
SEEDING  DOWN  LAND. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  the  enquiry  is  often 
made  through  your  valuable  journal,  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  seeding  down  land,  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  seed  used  per  acre,  and 
the  best  crop  to  seed  with,  &c,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  give  my  experience,  which  has  been 
derived  from  practical  demonstrations  in 
forming  in  this  State,  during  the4  past  eigh- 
teen years. 

For  meadow,  or  a  hay  crop,  I  have  tried 
the  various  grasses  usually  cultivated  in  this 
latitude,  such  as  the  large  or  Pennsylvania 
Clover,  Timothy,  Red  Top,  and  June  Clover. 
I  have  seeded  separately  and  mixed  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  and  have  become  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  the  June  clover  alone  is  the 
best  and  most  valuable  of  all  varieties.  I 
have  practiced  under  the  conviction  for  the 
last  six  years,  aud  every  years1  experience 
has  but  added  firmness  to  my  convictions. 

I  prefer  tho  June  clover  for  the  reason  that 
it  will  produce  more  tons  of  good  hay  per 
acre  than  any  of  the  other  varieties.  I  con- 
sider three  tons  of  hay  per  acre  no  more  than 
the  average  yield,  where  the  first  and  second 
crops  are  cut  for  hay;  but  my  practice  ha? 
been  to  save  the  second  growth  for  seed.  I 
consider  three  bushels  per  acre  an  average 
yield.  In  this  way  I  make  clover  the  most 
valuable  of  all  my  field  crops. 

I  estimate  the  first  growth  at  two  tons  per 
tkcre,  and  at  six  dollars  per  ton  in  the  stack ; 
and  it  is  richly  worth  that  to  any  farmer  who 
has  the  sheep  or  other  stock  to  consume  it. 
The  seed  crop  I  value  at  six  dollars  per  bush- 
el, (which  is  below  the  average  for  $he  past 
bIx  years),  making  in  the  aggregate,  thirty 
dollars  per  acre.  I  am  as  sure  of  producing 
the  above  result  from  the  first  and  second 
season,  as  I  am  of  producing  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  on  the  general  average. 

The  third  season,  the  crop  should  be  turned 
under  when  in  tho  first  blossom,  and  the 
growth  of  one  acre  will  produce  more  of  the 
necessary  food  for  the  perfection  of  the  wheat 
plant,  than  is  taken  off  in  two  crops ;  and 
henco  it  is  that  land  upon  which  clover  can 
be  grown  well,  has  within  itself  as  it  were, 
the  means  of  its  own  perpetual  fertility. 

Ilaving  stated  my  preferences,  it  may  be 


well  to  state  my  objections  to  the  other 
grasses.  The  Pennsylvania  olover  I  consider 
makes  a  very  inferior  quality  of  hay ;  a  large 
proportion  of  it  a  mere  coarse  stalk,  no  bet- 
than  pea  vines.  It  will  produce  but  one  crop 
in  a  season  (if  cut  in  the  blossom),  the  second 
growth  being  too  late  in  this  latitude  to  seed 
well.  The  first  crop  if  saved  for  seed  is  very 
uncertain  in  its  yield ;  as  a  green  crop  it  is 
good,  but  no  better  than  the  June  clover. 

Timothy  I  have  utterly  condemned  as  a 
hay  or  rotating  crop  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try. For  hay  the  quality  is  quite  inferior  to 
clover,  being  mostly  coarse  stalks  and  very 
little  blade ;  produces  very  sparingly  in  after 
feed  in  the  fall ;  and  but  a  poor  yield  of  hay 
per  acre — one  to  one  and  a  half  tons  per  acre 
I  consider  a  good  average.  But  the  worst 
feature  of  Timothy  is  its  deleterious  effects 
upon  our  soil.  The  chemical  reasons  I  can- 
not assign ;  but  practical  demonstrations  with 
mo  go  a  great  ways.  I  have  never  produced, 
neither  have  I  seen  produced,  a  good  crop  of 
spring  or  winter  wheat  on  a  Timothy  sod, 
plowed  at  any  season  of  the  year.  It  seems 
to  be  more  exhausting  to  the  soil  than  any 
grain  crop  we  produce,  and  I  fancy  I  have 
seen  its  deliterious  effects  for  a  series  of  years. 

Red  Top  produces  a  good  quality  of  hay, 
but  the  yield  per  acre  is  very  light.  I  con- 
sider it  out  of  its  clement  on  our  grain  lands. 

A  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy  produces 
a  very  good  quality  of  hay, — clover  with 
the  timothy  improving  its  quality,  but  the 
quantity  per  acre  will  be  reduced  one-third 
at  least  by  the  mixture  of  timothy.  The 
second  growth  will  be  valueless  for  seed,  and 
as  a  green  crop,  will  be  worthless  to  follow 
with  wheat. 

I  have  tried  seeding  at  various  seasons  of 
the  year  with  various  crops,  and  the  results 
have  been  various.  I  have  sown  clover  seed 
in  the  fall  with  winter  wheat,  and  dragged 
it  in,  and  failed  twice  out  of  three  times.  I 
have  sown  Timothy  in  the  fall  with  wheat, 
and  found  the  stock  to  very  materially  in- 
jure the  wheat  crop  tho  following  season, 
by  coming  forward  so  fast  as  to  choke  the 
wheat. 

I  have  stocked  on  winter  wheat  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  sowing  my  seed  as  soon 
as  the  ground  was  well  settled,  and  dragging 
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in  the  seed  with  a  light  drag,  and  rolling 
down  with  a  heavy  roller;  in  this  way  I 
have  had  very  good  sneoess.  It  will  succeed 
twice  out  of  three  times. 

I  have  tried  seeding  with  oats,  but  have 
never  been  successful.  The  crop  is  too  sha- 
dy. The  young  clover  grows  very  weakly, 
and  when  the  oat  crop  is  removed,  the  parch- 
ing sun  of  our  August  is  sure  to  kill  it  all 
out.  I  have  seeded  late  years  with  spring 
wheat,  and  uniformly  with  good  success,  when 
sown  in  good  season,  and  the  land  duly  pre- 
pared. I  found  in  my  experience,  two  very 
essential  points  to  bo  observed,  in  seeding 
for  a  meadow  with  clover:  clean  lands,  and 
early  sowing.  Seeding  with  spring  wheat, 
after  corn  or  any  hard  crop,  I  consider  the 
most  certain. 

Seeding  in  the  spring  of  the  year  on  win- 
ter wheat,  on  land  that  has  been  well  sum- 
mer fallowed,  will  generally  succeed  if  drag- 
ged in.  The  drag  and  roller  will  not  injure 
the  wheat  crop,  but  will  materially  benefit  it. 

The  one  great  cause  of  failure  in  seeding 
generally  with  our  farmers,  is  that  they  crop 
their  lands  until  they  get  so  foul  that  it  will 
not  produce  a  grain  crop ;  and  then  to  sow 
on  a  few  pounds  of  grass  seed  with  their 
thumb  andj/inger,  and  then  look  on  with  per- 
fect astonishment  if  the  few  kernels  of  grass 
seed  does  not  obtain  the  mastery  over  the 
noxious  weeds  left  in  full  possession. 

To  sum  up  this  article,  I  will  say  from  my 
personal  experience :  The  best  kind  of  grass 
seed  to  sow  for  meadow  is  June  clover — one 
peck  to  the  acre.  The  best  season  in  the 
year  to  sow  it,  is  in  the  month  of  April,  or 
earlier  if  the  land  is  in  good  order.  The 
best  crop  to  stock  with  is  spring  wheat,  and 
do  not  fail  to  cover  the  seed  with  a  light  har- 
row or  brush. 

I  am  aware  that  with  many  farmers  there 
are  three  kinds  of  clover  :  the  larger,  June, 
and  medium.  JVith  me,  the  seed  for  the 
June  and  medium  all  come  out  of  one  bbl. 

If  sown  on  poor,  worn  out  lands,  it  will 
be  early  June  and  small  at  that.  If  sown 
on  good  land  and  in  good  condition,  and  half 
a  bushel  of  Grand  River  Plaster  sown  on  it 
per  acre,  it  will  be  large  medium. 

I  am  also  aware  that  a  great  many  farmers 
will  say  that  clover  hay  is  worthless  stuff, 


and  would  not  feed  it  to  their  stock  if  it  was 
given  them.  This  grows  more  out  of  preju- 
dice than  from  practice.  It  is  "old  fogy-ism." 
I  have  fed  for  the  past  four  years,  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  tons  a  year  of  it,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  to  feed  sheep,  it,  alone,  will  keep 
sheep  in  bettor  condition  and  produce  more 
wool,  than  straw  or  wild  hay  will,  with  all 
the  grain  you  can  coax  them  to  eat ;  and  for 
cattle  or  horses  it  is  equally  as  good.  To 
make  beef,  one  half  the  meal  fed  with  clover 
hay,  is  better  than  double  the  quantity  with 
most  of  the  other  kinds  of  hay. 

To  seed  for  permanent  pasture,  I  should 
recommend  sowing  not  less  than  sixteen 
quarts  per  acre  of  Timothy,  clover,  Red  Top, 
Kentucky,  blue  grass,  (which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  our  June  grass),-  and  add  at 
least  one  pound  per  acre  to  the  mixture  of 
white  clover.  These  varieties  will  give  a 
constant  succession  of  green  food  throughout 
the  season,  and  if  plaster  is  used  on  the  field, 
three  years'  time  will  give  the  white  clover 
almost  the  entire  possession. 

I  intended  when  I  commenced  this  article 
to  have  given  my  experience  in  the  use  of 
plaster  on  clover  and  other  crops,  but  am 
already  occupying  too  much  valuable  space, 
and  I  fear  wearying  the  patience  of  your  read- 
ers. To  those  who  now  have  a  field  (wheth- 
er well  or  poorly)  stocked  with  clover,  I  will 
say,  use  plaster  by  all  means,  and  sow  it  ear- 
ly as  you  can  after  the  ground  settles;  it  will 
pay  on  the  investment  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred per  cent.  It  can  be  obtained  in  Mil- 
waukee by  the  quantity  at  $1,75  per  bbl. 
containing  three  bushel*, — sufficient  for  six 
acres.  E.  W.  Edgerton. 

Summit,  Waukesha  Co.,  March  26,  '56. 

4  m  M  » 

"  I  was  Mistaken." — A  lively  writer  has 
said,  "  I  was  mistaken,"  are  the  three  hard- 
est words  to  pronounce  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Yet  it  seems  but  acknowledging  that 
we  are  wiser  than  we  were  before  to  see 
our  error,  and  humbler  than  we  were  before 
to  oicn  it.  But  so  it  is  ;  and  Goldsmith  ob- 
serves, that  Frederick  the  Great  did  himself 
more  honor  by  his  letter  to  his  Senate,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  just  lost  a  great  battle  by 
}v<  own  fault,  than  by  all  the  victories  he 
had  won.  Perhaps  our  greatest  perfection 
here  is  not  to  escape  imperfections,  but  to 
see  and  acknowledge  and  lament  and  correct 
them. 
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GEOLOGY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  agricultural  capacities  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  as  a  whole,  may  be  inferred  gen- 
erally from  its  surface  rock  deposits.  These, 
with  exceptions  to  be  noted,  differ  from 
those  of  every  other  western  state.  Let  me 
try  to  illustrate  this  difference  to  the  reader. 

If,  for  example,  a  traveler  were  to  start 
from  Madison  on  a  direct  route  northward, 
for  Lake  Superior,  he  would  find  the  follow- 
ing order  of  geological  deposits:  At  the 
place  of  starting,  a  surface  layer  of  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone,  worn  and  broken  into 
rounded  hills,  with  occasional  mural  es- 
carpments or  abrupt  precipices.  On  near- 
ing  the  Wisconsin  River,  the  Limestone  ap- 
pears to  run  out ;  or  if  afterwards  met  with 
in  masses,  it  is  found  as  outliers,  capping  the 
tops  of  the  highest  hills.  A  Sandstone  is 
there  first  found  in  place,  or  in  regular  layers. 
These  are  the  upper  layers  of  the  Lower 
Sandstone  of  Owen,  though  differently 
named  in  the  New  York  Reports.  Follow- 
ing up  the  Wisconsin  river  over  lengthy 
plains  of  sandy  soil,  with  numerous  hills  of 
drift  and  sandstone  scattered  at  intervals,  to 
Grand  Rapids,  and  the  bed  of  the  stream 
will  be  found  resting  upon  gneiss,  or  a  cor- 
responding granitic  or  primary  deposit. 
This  will  also  be  found  at  Stevens'  Point, 
Wausau,  and  upward  to  the  extreme  head 
waters  of  the  river.  The  slope  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior has  deposits  in  some  respects  peculiar 
to  its  own  basin,  not  necessary  to  consider 
here.  Thus  the  traveler  will  have  touched 
bottom — that  is  reached  the  lowest  or  pri- 
mary deposits,  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar, 
mica,  and  the  other  classes  of  rocks  having 
a  general  origin  in  and  through  the  agency 
of  heat. 

A  person  crossing  the  state  east  and  west, 
would  find  theso  primary  rocks  in  place  on 
the  Menomonee,  and  probably  other  streams 
flowing  into  Green  Bay,  and  westward  at 
the  falls  of  Chippewa,  St.  Croix,  and  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Black  River.  Thus,  the 
interior  of  what  is  generally  called  "North- 
ern Wisconsin"  is  of  primary  formation,  and 
more  nearly  corresponds  with  New  England 
in  this  respect  than  any  other  western  state. 
Wisconsin  has  a  central  axis,  or  back  bone 
of  granite,  so  to  speak,  in  places  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  is  alone 
the  on\f  western  state  where  this  lowest  de- 


posit is  to  be  met  with  in  place,  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  This  central  primary  re- 
gion is,  however,  unlike  New  England  in 
most  of  its  physical  outlines.  It  is  generally 
level,  or  nearly  so,  without  mountains  or 
great  elevations.  Examination  shows  it  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  agencies  in 
remote  periods,  of  which  no  conception  can 
at  present  be  formed.  Its  surface  is  seamed 
with  numerous  trap  dikes,  which  divide  it 
into  ridges  and  depressions;  and  the  falls 
of  the  rivers  finding  a  head  here,  are  mostly 
the  result  of  these  ancient  firey  floods,  across 
their  channels.  One  of  these  ridges  or  dykes 
extends  from  Kewaunee  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Croix,  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  is 
from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  All 
these  eruptions  took  place  under  tho  waters 
of  a  primeval  ocean  of  great  depth;  and 
hence,  we  see  the  hard  and  flinty  trap,  in- 
stead of  light  scorise  and  lava,  as  would 
have  been  the  product  had  the  liquid  not 
cooled  under  an  enormous  pressure. 

But  it  is  of  the  surface  of  this  extensive 
region  I  wish  to  speak,  as  it  is  now  found. 
The  drift  has  covered  it  more  or  less,  leaving 
its  characteristic  monuments.  The  material 
of  the  drift  is  coarser  than  further  south. 
Where  the  rock  has  decomposed,  it  has  left 
a  coarse  angular  sand,  if  that  term  is  appli- 
cable to  quartz  in  an  linground  state.  The 
dykes,  which  often  have  considerable  width, 
are  covered  generally,  with  a  fine  growth  of 
maple,  forming  what  are  called  maple  ridges, 
with  a  very  passable  quality  ot  soil.  The 
intervals  between  these  ridges  however,  are 
largely  covered  with  small  lakes,  and  exten- 
sive marshes,  it  is  a  lacustrine  region,  the 
source  of  numerous  streams.  Its  nameless 
lakes  may  be  counted  by  hundreds.  On  the 
dry  and  sandy  grounds  adjacent  the  ever- 
green flora,  with  anintermixture  of  oak,  and 
some  other  varieties  of  trees,  cover  most  of 
the  surface.  There  are  not  lacking,  in 
places,  many  square  miles  of  dreary  sand, 
over  which  vegetation  as  ye*t  has  scarcely 
obtained  a  foot  hold. 

On  both  sides  of'  this  region,  margining 
the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  des- 
cending towards  either,  the  traveler  would 
find  a  marked  change  as  he  progressed. 
The  sand  stones  and  lime  stones  re-appear, 
and  an  imjlroving  soil  as  a  consequence. 

A  geological  map,  showing  the  boundaries 
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of  the  several  great  deposits  of  primary  rock, 
sandstone,  and^  limestone  in  this  state,  has 
been  published  by  I.  A.  Lapham,  Esq.  of 
Milwaukee.  It  exhibits  at  a  glance,  more 
than  any  written  description  can  convey, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  many  contributions 
of  that  gentleman  to  accurate,  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  physical  capacities  and 
productions  of  Wisconsin.  lie  is  entitled  to 
all  honor  and  lasting  public  thanks  for  his 
noble  and  disinterested  efforts. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  central  northern 
Wisconsin,  to  say  it  is  not  adapted  to  raising 
grain,  or,  generally  to  productive  farming. 
Nature  has  hero,  in  the  midst  of  vast  sur- 
rounding prairies,  accessible  by  numerous 
water  courses,  established  the  pinery  of  the 
west — has  stored  up  the  material  through 
which  the  settlement  and  civilization  of 
these  fertile  wastes  is  rendered  possible.  It 
has  done  more.  The  hard  and  rugged  trap 
and  flinty  granites  are  the  matrix,  concealing 
unlimited  metalic  wealth.  It  gives  to  civili- 
zation, and  especially  to  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin, that  great  and  essential  element  of 
enduring  prosperity  and  higher  advance- 
ment, a  division  of  industrial  pursuits,  which 
must  over  place  them  in  advance  of  their 
neighbors.  We  have  in  measureless  abun- 
dance, metalic,  timbered,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  elements  of  prosperity,  which 
mutually  act  upon,  and  sustain  each  other. 
To  say  that  a  portion  of  our  state  is  not  a 
grain  country,  is  in  this  case  to  say  it  is 
something  better. 

This  general  review  will  throw  some  light 
upon  a  subject  little  understood;  would  that 
it  were  more  so.    It  is  presented  with  some 
manifest  imperfections,  to  your  readers. 
Yours,  II.  A.  T. 

«  <«»►■ 

Singular  Discovert  in  Alleghany  Co. 
— On  the  20th  ult.,  a  band  of  laborers  on  the 
Central  Railroad,  in  Alleghany  Co.,  on  Mr. 
Oady's  section,  penetrated  into  a  cave,  tho 
mouth  of  which  was  about  300  feet  from 
Jackson's  river.  Some  of  the  workmen  en- 
tered it,  and  continuing  on  their  course, 
passed  under  tho  river  and  came  out  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  In  the  cave  was  found  the 
body  of  a  hunter,  with  all  the  equipments 
lying  near  him.  About  $6,000  in  bonds, 
payable  to  Mrs.  A.  Cross,  and  dated  in  1823, 
were  found  on  tho  body,  which  was  in  a  won- 
derful state  of  preservation.  The  bonds  are 
signed  by  many  of  the  oldest  citizens. 


VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
PRACTICAL      niNTB — NO.      2. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  Farmer  we  touched  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  pruning.  Much  more  may  be  said 
upon  this  matter. 

Pruning  is  practiced  for  various  purposes 
— to  promote  fruitfulness — to  quicken  the 
growth — to  give  symmetry,  or  otherwise 
control  the  form.  Now,  pruning  is  not 
a  mere  mechanical  operation,  but  must  be 
performed  upon  certain  principles,  derived 
from  tho  internal  structure  and  mode  of 
growth  of  the  plants. 

If  a  tree  becomes  stunted,  and  its  pores 
becomo  filled  or  clogged,  or  from  any  other 
cause  tho  sap  seems  to  flow  sluggishly,  and 
wo  wish  to  effect  a  vigorous  growth  and  re- 
new the  tree,  physiology  suggests  that  we 
provide  it  with  new  arteries  and  veins  and 
lungs,  i.  e.  with  new  branches  and  new  leaves. 
The  physiological  fact  that  there  arc  not  on- 
.ly  visible  buds,  but  buds  latent  all  over  the 
trunk  and  branches,  encourages  us  to  cut  off 
any  diseased  or  sluggish  portion  of  trees  in 
the  confidence  that  new  branches  will  put 
forth.  The  whole  force  of  the  sap  entering 
these  new  branches,  they  will  grow  most 
luxuriantly. 

Many  trees,  peach  trees  for  instance,  are 
apt  to  grow  stragglingly  if  left  to  themselves, 
— some  portions  very  thriftily  at  the  expense 
of  others.  Cut  back  the  thrifty  limbs  con- 
siderably, and  others  very  little,  if  at  all. — 
This  must  be  done  not  only  for  the  actual 
reduction  of  tho  parts  that  grow  too  much, 
but  also  to  give  the  feeble  portions  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  larger  proportion  of  leaves. — 
The  same  object  maybe  offected,  though  not 
so  satisfactorily  perhaps,  by  partially  strip- 
ping tho  thriftier  limbs  of  their  leaves. — 
Where  there  is  a  preponderance  of  leaves 
there  the  sap  will  go,  and  there  wood  will 
bo  formed. 

In  pruning  to  open  fruit  to  tho  rays  of  the 
sun,  it  is  not  safe  to  reduce  tho  leaves  very 
extensively,  lest  the  tree  or  vine  be  injured 
for  the  next  season. 

Pruning  is  very  often  practiced  to  induce 
fruitfulness.  There  is  a  process  of  pruning 
the  roots  sometimes  called  foreshortening. — 
It  is  practiced  upon  the  principle  that  check- 
ing growth  causes  fruit-buds  instead  of  leaf- 
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buds  to  be  formed.  It  brings  trees  into  early 
bearing,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  of  extra 
size.  A  sharp  spade  is  sometimes  thrust  into 
the  ground  a  foot,  more  or  less,  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree ;  a  trench  is  dug,  the  roots 
exposed,  and  more  carefully  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Upon  the  same  principle  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  tops  are  cut  back, 
or  more  generally,  the  extremities  of  young 
shoots  are  pinched  off  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  .Fruit-growers  deem  this  process 
very  important.  Pinching  is  practiced  both 
for  regulating  the  growth  and  for  fruitfulness. 
It  is  better  than  clean  cutting,  as  it  impedes 
growth  more  effectually. 

Even  when  pruning  is  resorted  to  in  order 
to  accomplish  some  simple  purpose,  such  as 
making  the  tree  symmetrical,  or  trimming 
out  interfering  branches,  regard  must  be  had 
to  physiological  principles. 

The  season  of  the  year  at  which  pruning 
should  be  done  is  a  very  important  point. — 
Early  in  spring,  before  the  buds  expand,  is 
regarded  the  best  time, — neither  so  late  that 
the  wound  will  bleed  severely,  nor  so  early 
that  the  terminal  bud  will  bo  injured.  The 
rapid  spring  growth  soon  after  pruning  is 
desirable  that  the  wounds  may  heal. 

Generally,  in  this  latitude,  the  month  of 
March  will  be  found  a  favorable  time  for 
pruning  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  Grape  vines 
had  better  bo  done  earlier  and  later, — once 
thoroughly  during  the  winter,  and  many 
times  during  the  summer  to  prevent  a  great 
waste  of  growth. 

If  the  object  of  pruning  be  to  check  the 
growth  of  a  tree,  it  may  be  most  effectually 
accomplished  just  after  it  has  leaved  out. — 
Then,  channels  for  the  sap  have  already  been 
opened  and  are  in  free  operation,  and  the 
tree  must  take  a  little  time  to  rally  its  strength 
and  put  forth  new  buds,  and  open  a  new 
course  for  the  circulation  of  its  vital  fluid. 

In  pruning  to  induce  fruitfulness,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  observe  the  peculiar  physiological 
habits  of  different  kinds  of  plants.  The 
fruit  of  the  walnut  and  the  fig  is  borne  by 
the  wood  of  the  same  season ;  grapes  grow 
on  wood  of  the  last  season,  and  pears,  apples, 
plums,  &c,  on  wood  of  several  years'  growth. 

Not  only  the  degreo  of  fruitfulness  may 
be  affected  by  pruning,  but  also  the  season 
of  the  year  for  bearing.  It  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  fruit  buds 


are  produced  by  checking  the  growth  of  a 
plant.  The  reverse  is  also  true,  namely,  that 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds  is  deferred,  and 
not  always  entirely  prevented  by  quickening 
the  growth.  Ilence  by  cutting  down  the 
strong  canes  of  the  Raspberry  to  two  or 
three  buds,  the  laterals  thus  produced  grow 
very  exuberantly,  and  the  frnit  is  formed 
several  weeks  later.  A  late  crop  of  straw- 
berries is  sometimes  effected  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  usual  crop.  By  the  same  method 
a  late  crop  of  roses  and  other  flowers  may 
be  obtained. 

It  is  well  known  that  early  kinds  of  apples 
have  time  after  yielding  their  fruit  to  form 
fruit  buds  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  therefore 
bear  good  crops  annually,  while  trees  like 
the  baldwin,  which  do  not  bring  their  fruit 
to  maturity  till  late  in  the  fall,  yield  abund- 
antly only  alternate  years.  It  is  also  known 
that  the  bearing  year  of  the  whole  or  por- 
tions of  such  trees  can  be  changed  by  pluck- 
ing the  fruit  soon  after  it  is  formed. 

The  object  of  the  writer  in  these  articles 
is  not  only  to  make  some  important  practical 
suggestions,  but  also  to  make  apparent  the 
reasons  for  the  processes  he  recommends. — 
Farmers  and  horticulturists  cannot  perfect 
themselves  in  their  arts  till  they  study,  ac- 
knowledge and  act  upon  scientific  principles. 
At  a  future  time  something  will  be  said  upon 
the  training  of  trees,  vines,  &c.    H.  F.  B. 

Extraordinary  Egg.— TVe  were  presented 
this  morning,  by  Mr.  Shirley,  (of  Fairfield), 
a  remarkable  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
The  egg  is  a  regular  Shanghai,  and  is  an  egg 
within  an  egg.  The  shell  of  the  outside  one 
is  of  such  a  size  that  we  will  not  risk  our 
veracity  by  giving  its  dimensions.  The  in- 
ner egg  is  completely  formed,  and  is  a  re- 
spectable egg.  Although  we  have  been 
Secretary  of  a  Shanghai  Lodge,  and  have 
seen  many  queer  and  mysterious  sights,  we 
must  say  that  never  have  we  beheld  such  an 
egg,  [Ohio  State  Journal. 

Death  from  Swallowing  a.  Beak. — The 
Sterling  (IU.)  Times  of  the  15th  ult.  says : 

Mr.  S.  W.  Oook,  residing  across  the  river, 
lost  a  child  on  Thursday,  about  eighteen 
months  old,  in  the  following  painful  manner. 
The  little  one  had  been  given  some  beans  to 
play  with,  and  in  attempting  to  swallow  one 
it  lodged  in  the  windpipe.  A  physician  was 
called  immediately,  but  all  attempts  to  relieve 
the  little  sufferer  proved  fruitless,  and  it  died 
in  a  few  hours. 
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BLAOK  LEO  IN  OATTLB. 

The  American  Veterinary  Journal  copies 
several  communications  which  appeared  in 
this  Jonrnal  before  the  present  publishers 
took  charge  of  it,  and  comments  upon  them 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  be  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  to  the  most  of  the  readers 
of  the  Faemek,  and  therefore  we  copy  them 
at  full  length.  The  Veterinary  Journal  is 
published  at  Boston,  Ma<s. — edited  by  Geo. 
H.  Dadd,  M.  I).  It  is  a  'journal  we  would 
like  to  see  more  generally  circulated  through- 
out the  we<t,  as  it  disseminates  knowledge, 
valuable — because  reliable — wherever  it  cir- 
culates. It  coste  but  one  dollar  per  year, 
and  any  one  extensively  engaged  in  stock 
raising  cannot  make  a  better  investment  of 
that  amount,  (provided,  of  course,  ho  already 
takes  the  Farmer,)  than  by  enclosing  a  dol- 
lar bill,  forthwith,  to  the  publisher,  S.  N. 
Thompson,  97  Union  Street,  Boston.  Let 
us  here  add  that  we  have  received  several 
"  cures,"  from  correspondents  from  different 
parts  of  the  state,  similar  to  the  ones  quoted 
below ;  but  we  did  not  consider  it  proper  to 
give  them  a  place  in  our  pages,  as  we  do 
not  sanction  such  barbarous  treatment  in 
any  case,  nor  consider  it  beneficial  in  its  ef- 
fects. We  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive communications  from  those  who  have 
watched  the  symptoms  or  effects  of  any  of 
these  diseases,  together  with  any  other  sug- 
gestions, for  publication :        Eds.  Farmer. 

In  the  "  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Farmer,"  are 
found  several  articles  under  the  above  cap- 
tion, and  we  feel  disposed  to  attempt  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  but  the  symptoms  as  recorded  by 
the  contributors  are  so  indeflnate  that  we 
dare  not  risk  more  than  mere  opinion.  One 
writer  thus  alludes  to  them : — 

"  The  first  symptoms  we  observed  were, 
that  the  victim  commenced  kicking  with  the 
leg  affected,  in  a  manner  that  showed  that 
its  pain  was  excruciating,  with  a  peculiar 
wildness  that  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  A 
valuable  cow  of  my  father's  was  taken,  and 
he  tried  all  the  means  he  could  think  of — 
such  as  cutting  open  her  flank  and  washing 
it  with  every  cooling  application  he  could 
think  of,  ending  with  cutting  a  gash  to  the 
bone  and  filling  it  with  salt.  On  the  second 
day  she  died,  and  on  opening  her  was  found 
to  be  mortified,  even  to  the  spine  and  kid- 
neys.   I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  the 


symptoms,  as  I  have  seen  no  case  of  Black 
Leg  in  the  West,  and  possibly  might  have 
been  a  different  disease." 

Another  informs  us  that  u  he  found  a  yel- 
low sediment  settling  under  the  skin,  which, 
when  tapped  on  with  the  end  of  the  finger, 
had  the  appearance  of  being  air."  "  I  cut 
the  skin  and  let  it  discharge  all  it  would; 
then  bathed  the  parts  affected  with  Davis' 
Pain  Killer  and  liniment  combined.  After 
repenting  this  once — she  having  previously 
commenced  to  swell  and  bloat — found  it  ne- 
cessary to  let  out  the  air,  she  commenced  to 
get  well,  and  in  eight  hours  would  eat  some. 
After  the  medicine*  operates,  there  is  no 
danger,  only  keep  them  dry.  I  have  pur- 
sued the  same  course  since,  with  others — 
except  letting  out  the  .air — with  good  suc- 
cess, and  lost  none  under  it." 

Guided  by  the  above  symptoms,  brief  as 
they  are,  we  understand  that  three  different 
forms  of  disease  are  represented.  The  first 
seems  to  be  of  an  inflammable  type — proba- 
bly inflammatory  fever.  The  second  is  a 
feature  of  emphysema — a  collection  of  gas 
beneath  the  skin,  and  if  fluid  was  found  in 
the  same  situation,  we  should  call  it  cedema, 
local  dropsy. 

The  latter  feature,  (bloating)  indicates 
tympanitis ;  windy  distension  of  the  bowels, 
and  is  the  result  of  indigestion,  therefore 
cannot  bo  considered  as  black-leg.  The 
same  is  true  of  emphysema,  and  (edema,  these 
states  do  not  constitute  the  primary  disease, 
but  are  merely  symptoms,  which  may  pre- 
sent themselves  during  the  progress  of  very 
many  diseases.  Wo  should  like  to  have 
more  information  regarding  the  above  di- 
seases. There  are  certainly  some  medical 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  Wisconsin  that  might 
be  induced  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
give  the  farmers  of  that  locality  and  us 
more  definato  information  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  symptoms  of  "  a  disease  that  is  said 
to  destroy  in  the  course  of  a  year  many  val- 
uable animals." 

We  want  to  know  something  about  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  and  respirations,  the  con- 
dition of  the  bowel s — whether  they  be  lax, 
or  constipated,  the  character  of  both  fajoal 
and  urinary  discharges,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality.  The  condition  of  the 
animal  must  also  be  known,  for  should  the 
victim  prove  to  be  fat,  we  then  have  a  key 
to  unravel  the  cause  of  the  malady. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  • 
food  such  animals  are  kept  on,  and  also 
what  oaro  is  bestowed  on  them,  with  suoh 
data  we  will  undertake  to  enlighten  our 


*  One  teaspoonful  otDaTW  PainKUUr,  one  of  Bris- 
tol's Nerve  and  Bone  Liniment,  and  one  of  spirits  of 
camphor,  in  half  a  pint  of  lard  and  half  a  pint  of  strong 
soap-suds.  If  the  poor  brutes  over  got  well  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  an  hotchpotch,  their  recovery  must 
be  attributed  to  the  potent  agency  of  the  vital  powers, 
which  resisted  both  the  disease  and  treatment 
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western  friends  on  the  subjects,  of  both  pre- 
vention and  cure :  for  we  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  if  the  nature,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  Western  re- 
gions, were  properly  understood,  much  val- 
uable property  might  be  saved. 

On  perusing  the  following  paragraph, 
which  appears  in  the  above  periodical,  over 
the  signature  of  Matthew  Towers,  the  rea- 
der, if  he  have  any  correct  ideas  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  veterinary  medicine,  will  set  his 
face  against  any  such  barbarous  and  un- 
necessary treatment.  The  remedy  is  offered 
in  view  of  preventing  black-leg : — 

"Preventive. — Take  spring  calves  in  the 
month  of  October;  cut  a  small  incision  in 
the  hollow  above  the  foot — on  the  top  of 
the  flesh  a  small  blue  vein  appears ;  take  a 
crooked  instrument,  the  shape  of  an  awl, 
and  put  the  point  under  the  vein,  raise  it  up 
so  that  it  can  be  cut,  and  take  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  out  of  the  vein.  Don't 
sew  up  the  incision.  It  mu>t  be  done  on  all 
the  four  feet. 

I  have  cut  many  hundreds,  and  know  of 
thousands  being  cut,  and  never  knew  of  one 
dying  with  the  above  disease  after  being 
cut." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  good 
intentions  of  men  who  practice  barbarities 
of  this  or  any  other  kind,  on  the  bodies  of 
inferior  animals,  but  we  do  seriously  urge 
them  to  remember  that  cattle  have  nerves 
to  feel  and  are  as  keenly  sensible  to  pain  as 
we  are,  therefore,  all  unnecessary  operations, 
even  should  they  have  received  the  seal  of 
antiquity,  ought  to  be  avoided.  This  is  the 
age  of  progres.sion.  The  lamp  of  Veterinary 
science  is  illuminating  the  minified  halo, 
which  has  hitherto  surrounded  our  barn- 
yard practice ;  and  before  the  barbarities  of 
by-gone  days  are  practiced  on  our  domestic 
animals,  let  us  be  satisfied  that  we  are  using 
rational  means  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick, 
such  as  science  and  common  sense  confirms. 
Just  as  rational  would  it  be,  if  it  were  at  all 
rational,  to  take  an  infant  and  divide  one  of 
the  posterior  veins  of  both  feet,  in  view  of 
preventing  disease  common  to  adult  life; 
which,  after  all,  might  never  occur,  the 
little  creature  not  being  predisposed  to  the 
same. 

Let  any  one  just  study  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  foot  of  an  ox,  and  ho  will 
learn  that  the  vein  which  we  are  recom- 
mended to  sever  and  amputate  from,  is 
called  the  coronary,  and  is  engaged  in  retur- 
ning blood  from  the  vast  venous  plexuses  of 
the  foot,  which  requires  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  lungs  for  purification  and  oxygeni- 
zation.  Any  impediment,  such  as  fevering 
a  vein,  which  interrupts  the  free  circulation, 
or  return,  of  blood  to  the  heart  and  lungs, 
cannot  be  beneficial,  but  otherwise. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  rein  is  nothing 
more  than  an  elastio  hollow  tube,  a  mere 
vehicle  through  which  the  blood  courses, 
therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any 
specific  power  over  other  parts  of  the  organ- 
ization in  warding  off  disease. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  disposition  to 
lengthen  this  article  in  exposing  the  above 
fallacy ;  we  feel  that  the  mere  mention  of 
the  matter  will  suffice  for  its  suppression,  at 
the  same  time  let  it  be  understood  that  we 
arc  not  given  to  fault  finding,  but  only  de- 
sire to  correct  errors  that  have  too  long  ex- 
isted. 

For  the  Farmer. 
WATER  FOR  OUR  PR  A  TRIE  REGIONS. 


Messks.  Editors — I  noticed  a  communica- 
tion in  the  Feb.  No.  of  your  excellent  Farm- 
er from  D.  S.  C,  recommending  very  highly 
cisterns  under  buildings?,  by  which  prairie 
farms  may  be  supplied  with  water. 

I  also  by  reading  a  traveler's  notes  in  a 
Boston  paper,  learn  that  there  are  being  sunk 
in  the  Sanjoso  valley,  (Cal.),  Artesian  wells, 
from  300  to  COO  feet  deep,  throwing  out  a 
column  of  water  from  4  to  C  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  from  five  to  eight  feet  above  the 
surface,  at  an  expenso  of  two  dollars  per  foot. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  wish  to  enquire 
through  your  journal,  how  deep  a  well  of 
this  kind  must  be  sunk,  after  striking  water, 
in  order  to  bring  the  water  to  the  surface? — 
Is  there  a  man  in  this  State  who  is  accus- 
tomed to,  and  has  the  apparatus  fi>r  sinking 
them  ?  If  so,  what  size  bore  he  could  sink, 
who  the  man  is,  where  he  is,  and  what  will 
be  the  oxpense  per  loot  for  sinking  ? 

Please  give  us  this  information,  and  all 
may  judge  of  the  propriety  of  locating  build- 
ings near  a  low,  marshy  place  to  secure  stock 
water,  or  of  building  cisterns  or  sinking  wells. 
J.  B.  Carle. 

Janesville,  Feb.  18, 185G. 

Who  can  answer  the  above  questions  ? 

Ens. 

4  mm » » 

Gextilitt  is  neither  in  birth,  wealth,  man- 
ner nor  fashion — but  in  the  mind.  A  high 
sense  of  honor,  a  determination  never  to  take 
a  mean  advantage  of  another,,  an  adherence 
to  truth,  delicacy  and  politeness  towards 
those  with  whom  we  have  dealings,  are  its 
essential  characteristics. 


Yotj  ma.t  gain  knowledge  by  reading,  but 
you  must  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 
by  thinking. 
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OEOHAED  FIiANTINa. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  a 
suitable  site,  convenient  to  the  house  if  prac- 
ticable, and  not  immediately  on  the  highway 
if  avoidable,  as  it  is  not  well  to  tempt  peo- 
ple unnecessarily,  with  what  even  mother 
Eve  could  not  withstand.  A  dry,  rich,  fria- 
ble soil  is  preferable,  and  if  sheltered  from 
the  west  winds,  all  the  better. 

The  land  should  be  thoroughly  and  deeply 
plowed,  especially  if  it  has  a  hard  sub-soil 
near  the  surface;  the  roots  should  find  a 
mellow,  penetrable  soil,  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  below  the  surface. 

Next,  after  the  ground  is  plowed  and 
dragged,  comes  the  staking  out  process, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  no  bungler's  job,  par- 
ticularly if  the  quincunx  mode  is  adopted. 
We  present  a  plan  of  both,  the  rectangular, 
or  square,  and  also  of  the  quincunx  mode, 
together  with  the  remarks  of  Barry  on  the 
subject : 

"The  ordinary  arrangement  of  orchard 
trees,  is  the  square  or  regidar  form,  in  rows 
the  same  distance  apart,  usually  JO  feet,  and 
an  equal  distance  between  each  tree.  Thus, 
in  planting  a  square  of  100  feet,  for  example, 
the  trees  to  be  25  feet  apart,  we  commence 
on  one  side,  laying  a  line  the  whole  length. 
On  this  line  we  measure  off  the  distances  for 
the  trees,  and  place  a  stake  indicating  the 
point  for  the  tree.  Thus,  in  fig.  1,  we  have 
five  rows  of  five  trees  each,  making  twenty 
five  in  all,  and  all  twenty-five  feet  apart.  This 
Fig.  1,  square  planting. 
***** 


is  the  simplest,  and  probably  the  best  for 
very  small  orchards.  The  better  plan  for 
very  large  orchards  is  what  is  called  quincunx 


(fig.  2),  in  which  the  trees  of  one  row  are 
opposite  the  spaces  in  the  next.  1 .:  i  his  way,, 
although  the  trees  are  at  equal  distances, 
there  is  a  larger  clear  area  ar  "•  '  e;:eh  tree. 


Fig.  2,  Quincunx  planting 

* 


<*N 


X 


In  fig.  1,  the  square  form,  every  tree  stands 
in  the  corner  of  a  square,  in  the  centre  of, 
and  equally  distant  from  four  others.  In  the 
quincunx,  every  tree  stands  in  the  angle 
of  a  triangle  of  equal  sides,  and  in  the 
center  of,  and  equally  distant  from  »ix  others. 
Thus,  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  greater  space 
left  for  the  admission  of  light  and  wr,  and 
trees  so  planted  may  be  at  less  distances  than 
in  the  other.  The  operation  of  planting  is 
more  complicated  than  that  of  the  square, 
the  rows  not  being  the  same^istanjee  apart 
as  the  trees  are  in  the  row.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  find  the  two  measures.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  we  propose  to  plant  a  plot 
of  ground  one  hundred  feet  square,  and  to 
have  the  trees  twenty-five  feet  apart  every 
way,  we  make  a  triangle  of  wood,  A,  B,  JD, 
each  side  of  which  is  twenty-five  feet ;  we 
we  then  measure  the  distance  from  the  angle 
B  to  the  center  of  the  opposite  side  at  C,  and 
this  gives  us  the  distance  between  the  rows, 
which  will  be  about  twenty-one  feet.  This 
will  be  called  the  small  measure ;  and  with 
this  we  measure  off  on  two  sides  the  distan- 
ces for  the  rows,  and  put  down  a  stake  at 
each.  We  then  commence  on  the  first  row, 
and  with  the  long  (twenty-five  feet)  measure 
mark  off  the  places  for  the  trees,  and  put 
down  a  stake  to  each.  The  measurements 
must  be  made  with  exactness,  in  order  to 
have  the  plantation  present  a  regular  appear- 
ance, as  in  fig.  2." 

When  the  ground  is  staked  out,  the  next 
thing  is  to  dig  the  pits ;  which,  if  the  ground 
has  beon  plowed  18  inches  deep,  will  only 
need  to  be  deep  enough  to  properly  receive 
the  roots  of  the  tree.  But  if  not  subsoil 
plowed,  the  pits  should  be  three  feet  wide, 
and  twenty  inches  deep,  and  the  larger  the 
better.  Now  everything  is  ready  to  set  the 
orchard,  the  next  thing  is  the  orchard  to  set. 
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The  best  way  to  get  that  is  to  go  personally 
to  the  lo^t  nursery  you  know  of  within  fifty 
i.'ilos,  «....!  <<»W*  vuar  own  trees.  I  would 
f.:..it>9t  as  bu.  ^  --..d  for  a  wife,  or  buy  one  of 
an  itinerant  pillar,  unsight,  unseen,  as  an 
orchard.  They  are  both  articles  that  it  takes 
years  to  prove,  and  that  money  cannot  make 
good  if  found  wanting.  We  repeat  then,  if 
you  want  t'.'ier  of  the  foregoing  articles, 
and  especially  the  latter,  go  yourself,  if  pos- 
sible and  make  the  selection. 

In  making  a  selection  of  tree*,  reference 
must  of  course  be  had  to  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  orchard  intended  to  be  grown.  If 
simply  for  farm  use,  and  the  farm  of  mode- 
rate size,  100  to  130  apple  trees  is  about  the 
thing.  About  ono  tenth  of  them  summer, 
three  tenths  fall,  and  the  remaining  six  tenths 
winter  and  spring  varieties.  We  append  a 
list  of  varieties  most  proved  and  preferred 
by  our  best  cultivators  in  the  west. 

SUMMER  APPLES. 

Early  Harvest — Ripens  first  of  August1; 
large  size ;  sub  acid. 

Early  Strawberry — Small,  medium  size; 
sub  acid ;  striped. 

Red  Astr  acha/i — Large ;  color,  deep  crim- 
son ;  acid ;  good  for  cooking. 

Summer  iftwe— Medium  size ;  pale  yellow, 
with  red  cheek. 

Summer  Queen — Large,  conical;  striped 
with  red. 

Early  Joe — Medium  size ;  deep  red  in  the 
sun. 

Sweet  Jane — Ripens  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Sweet  Bough — Large;  pale  yellow;  sweet 
and  juicey. 

Spice  Sweet — Large  yellow;  spicey. 

American  Summer  Pearmain — Medium 
size ;  juicy  and  rich ;  Sept. 

AUTUMN  APPLES. 

P&rter — Medium  size  ;  yellow ;  sub  acid : 
ripens  in  Sept. 

Fall  Pippin — Large;  yellow;  delicious; 
Oct.  to  Jan. 

Qraxenstein — Large ;  striped  ;  juicy,  sub 
acid;  Sept.  to  Oct. 

Baily  Sweet~ Excellent  sweet  apple;  Oct. 
to  Jan. 

Riqeston  Pippin — Large  ;  striped ;  acid ; 
Oct.  to  Nov. 

Fameuse— Medium  size;  redout  side ;  Nov. 

Fall  Win* — An  early  bearer :  Sept.  to  Oct. 


Autumn  Strawberry — Medium  size;  sub 
acid;  Oct. 
Autumn  Swaar — Rich,  spicy;  Oct. 
Maidens  Blush — Large ;  tender,  acid  ;^Oct. 
Hawley  and  Jersey  Sweet. 

WIXTEE  AND  SPELXG  APPLES. 

Belmont — Large;  pale  yellow,  with  red 
cheek ;  tender,  crisp  and  of  fine  flavor ;  rip- 
ens from  Oct.  to  Jan. 

Peel? s  Pleasant — Large  size ;  yellow,  with 
a  brown  blush ;  mild  sub  acid ;  tree  a  fast 
grower ;  early  winter. 

Rambo — Medium  size;  dull, yellowish  red ; 
mild,  fine  flavored ;  tree  a  fast  grower,  and 
productive ;  early  winter. 

Seel*-no-further — Medium  sizo  ;  dull  red, 
russetty ;  tender,  rich  and  spicy ;  tree  good 
grower ;  Dec.  to  April. 

Yellow  Bellefieur — Large ;  yellow ;  red  on 
sunny  side ;  tender,  juicy,  and  rather  acid ; 
tree  rather  slow  grower ;  good  all  winter. 

Golden  Itusset — Medium  size;  greenish 
yellow  russet;  high  flavored  and  juicy;  tree 
a  fast  grower ;  Dec.  to  April. 

English  Russett — Small ;  greenish  yellow 
russett;  high  flavored  and  juicy;  tree  a  vig- 
orous grower;  keeps  till  July. 

Dominie — Medium  size;  greenish  yellow 
with  stripes  of  red ;  resembles  the  rambo, 
but  keeps  later ;  tree  a  fast  grower  and  great 
bearer ;  Dec.  to  April. 

Esopus  Spitzenburg — Large  and  excellent ; 
resembling  Newtown  Pippin ;  flesh,  yellow 
and  juicy;  Jan. 

Raxcles  Jannet — Medium  size;  pale  red; 
keeps  till  May. 

Wine  Apple — Large  medium  size ;  vinous, 
rich  and  pleasant ;  good  for  cooking ;  Oct. 
till  March. 

Vandervere— Medium  size;  yellow,  streaked 
with  red ;  rich  and  juicy ;  grows  best  on 
sandy  soil ;  early  winter. 

We  offer  a  greater  variety  in  the  foregoing 
list  than  we  would  recommend  people  ordin- 
arily to  buy,  as  too  great  a  variety  is  no  object. 

But  it  often  happens  that  every  kind 
cannot  be  found  in  a  nursery ;  hence  it  is  an 
object  to  have  a  few  extra  varieties  to  swing 
on.  So  much  for  the  orchard,  next  for  the 
fruit  garden. 

Some,  in  the  foregoing  list,  are  more  or 
less  objected  to  by  different  parties,  but  on 
the  whole,  we  deem  them  all  safe  for  western 
cultivation. 
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APPLES  — THE    SWAAR. 


We  have  aimed  a*  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
recommending  those  kinds  that  are  under- 
stood not  to  do  well  root  grafted,  because  it 
is  next  to  impossible  at  the  present,  to  get 
standard  grafted  trees  at  the  nurseries.  Nur- 
serymen, many  of  them,  like  "sale"  boot  and 
shoe  makers,  get  up  work  to  sell,  and  conse- 
quently many  of  their  trees  often  prove  a 
"sell"  to  those  who  buy  them,  in  more  ways 
than  one.  "We  repeat,  go  to  the  nursery 
yourself  if  possible,  and  select  trees  not  only 
of  the  right  varieties,  but  of  the  proper  size, 
and  good,  compact,  regular  form.  For  thrifty, 
fast  growing,  fall  and  winter  kinds,  four  year 
old  trees  are  about  the  thing ;  but  the  sum- 
mer varieties  are  nearly  all  slow  growers, 
hence  five  year  olds  may  be  preferable. — 
We  don't  like  too  small  a  tree,  nor  yet  too 
large;  about  an  inch  in  diameter  is  the  best 
size. 

See  that  they  are  carefully  taken  up  with 
a  good  supply  of  roots..  It  is  too  common 
among  some  nursery  butchers  to  spade  so 
close  as  to  leave  no  tiling  but  a  grub  of  the 
tree ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  know  so  much 
usually,  that  they  cannot  bo  told  anything. 
Half  of  the  trees  that  are  taken  up  in  the 
nurseries  are  spoiled  to  start  with,  and  the 
other  half  are  checked  badly  in  their  growth. 

Look  well  to  this  then,  and  get  a  root  as 


well  as  a  tree ;  and  if  you  cannot  get  the 
one  don't  take  the  other ;  for  it  is  a  well 
settled  fact  that  apple  trees  will  not  grow, 
like  willows,  from  cuttings. 

If  you  have  any  considerable  distance  to 
take  the  trees  the  roots  should  be  puddled 
and  well  packed  in  wet  straw,  or  moss  when 
obtainable.  When  at  their  destination  the 
roots  should  be  covered  with  moist  earth  un- 
till  they  are  planted,  and  the  sooner  that  is 
done  the  better. 

Planting — The  roots  that  have  been  mar- 
ed  in  taking  up  should  be  pared  smooth,  and 
the  tops  shortened  off  about  the  same  as  the 
roots  to  preserve  a  proper  equilibrium.  The 
holes  should  be  filled  up  to  the  proper  depth 
with  mixed  mellow  soil,  intermixed  with 
fine  manure  if  the  soil  is  poor.  Then  place 
the  tree  in  its  proper  position,  putting  the 
heaviest  side  of  the  top,  or  any  lean  in  the 
body,  towards  the  south-west,  as  the  prevail- 
ing winds  from  that  direction  will  eventually 
ballance  it  the  other  way.  Spread  out  all 
the  roots  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  possible, 
and  fill  and  work  the  fine  soil  among  and 
around  them,  packing  the  whole  about  as 
firm  as  the  natural  earth.  When  the  roots 
are  well  covered  it  is  well  to  pour  in  a  part 
of  a  pail  of  water,  to  settle  the  earth  more 
compactly  about  the  roots.    After  an  hour 
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or  two  the  earth  should  be  leveled  up  around 
the  tree  about  as  much  higher  than  it  stood 
in  the  nursery  as  it  will  naturally  settle,  so 
that  the  tree  will  stand  the  same  depth  that 
it  naturally  grew.  If  the  top  of  the  tree  is 
large,  or  the  situation  bleak,  it  is  well  to  put 
down  a  stake,  when  the  tree  is  set,  to  which 
to  fasten  it  with  a  soft  string  for  support. 

Crooked  trees  may  be  easily  straightened 
when  small,  by  a  proper  staking  and  tying; 
and  when  they  are  disposed  to  lean,  care 
should  be  taken  "to  train  them  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go." 

It  is  well  to  wax  over  all  considerable  cuts 
or  bruises,  as  they  will  heal  as  much  better 
for  it,  as  a  sore  finger  for  being  done  up  and 
cared  for. 

After  the  trees  have  been  planted  a  few 
days,  and  the  earth  is  properly  settled  and 
warm,  then  apply  the  mulching ;  a  simple, 
but  very  essential  part  of  the  operation. — 
Ooarse  straw  manure  is  the  best  material,  and 
a  circle  of  it,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  four 
inches  deep,  around  the  tree  will  keep  the 
earth  moist  and  light  for  the  whole  season, 
through  any  kind  of  weather.  No  drought 
can  affect  it,  nor  will  any  watering  be  neces- 
sary. A  good  mulching  will  save  the  loss  of 
three-fourths  of  the  trees  that  ordinarily  die 
the  first  season.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
mulch  youngerly  trees,  during  the  drought 
.  of  summer,  for  two  or  three  years,  until  they 
are  well  rooted. 

Now  the  orchard  is  planted,  the  next  and 
not  the  least  important  thing,  is  a  fence 
around  it;  that  will  at  all  times  exclude 
cattle  and  sheep  and  all  the  larger  animals. 
If  this  last  safeguard  is  omitted,  and  the  or- 
chard lies  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  farm,  the  chance  for  a  fair  reward  for 
the  expense  and  labor  it  cost  is  rather  small. 
But  selected,  planted,  fenced  and  properly 
taken  care  of,  for  a  few  years,  and  we  will 
warrant  it  to  pay  one  hundred  per  cent, 
upon  the  outlay,  from  first  to  last,  for  a  gen- 
eration. Who,  that  has  a  rood  of  ground, 
would  not  plant  and  orchard  ? 

Root  crops  are  the  only  kind  that  should 
be  grown  in  a  young  orchard,  and  seeding  it 
down  to  grass  is  as  bad  for  the  trees  as  tak- 
ing their  bark  off.  In  succeeding  numbers 
from  month  to  month  we  will  give  the  re- 
quisite hints  and  instructions  for  taking  care 


of  the  orchard,  and  hope   they    will  be 
heeded. 


v  PBUIT   GARDEN. 

Under  this  head  we  would  place  all  the 
smaller  fruits  such  as  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
peaches,  &c.,  &c.  As  they  all  need  special 
attention  it  is  better  to  plant  them  in  a  yard 
or  garden  by  themselves,  immediately  near, 
the  house  and  connected  with  the  kitchen- 
garden. 

The  standard  and  larger  trees  should  be 
placed  outside,  being  careful  not  to  put  them 
so  near  the  fence  as  to  allow  the  fruit  to  drop 
the  wrong  side  when  the  tree  becomes  large. 
"We  would  repeat  here  what  we  said  of  ap- 
ples, don't  hang  the  tempting  ripening  clus- 
ters of  fruit  over  the  highway  unless  you 
wish  to  "lead  others  into  temptation "  and 
be  in  constant  hot  water  yourself  about  your 
fruit.  If  the  farm  buildings  can  be  used  as 
shelter  from  the  bleak  west  winds  it  will 
save  the  necessity  of  anything  got  up  on 
purpose. 

We  shall  not  recommend  new  beginners 
to  go  largely  into  pears,  and  especially 
dwarfs,  notwithstanding  all  the  fine  things 
said  about  them,  mostly  by  men  who  carry 
on  a  kind  of  morns  multicaulis  speculation 
in  them.  They  are  an  incomparably  fine 
fruit  when  successfully  grown,  but  it  requires 
considerable  knowledge  and  nice  cultivation 
to  ensure  success. 

A  few  of  the  hardy  well  proved  standard 
kinds  and  a  very  few  dwarfs  will  make  up 
our  lists.  Amateurs  and  professional  fruit 
growers  will  of  course  select  for  themselves 
and  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

SUMMER  PEARS. 

Blodgood — Ripens  in  August. 
Bartlett — September. 
Osbantfs  Summer — Early  in  August. 
Dearborn's  Seedling — August. 
Ananas  'd  Ete — September. 

AUTUMN  FBABS. 

Wliite  Doyenne — October. 

Flemish  Beauty— September,  October. 

Louis  Bonne  'd  Jersey — Sept.,  Oct. 

Maria  Louisa — Oct. 

Oswego  Beurre — Oct.,  Nov. 

Seckel— Sept.,  Oct. 

Stevens1  Gennessee — Sept.,  Oct. 

Swan's  Orange — Oct.,  Nov. 
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bleeker's  gage.  ooe's  golden  drop.  httling's  SUPERB. 

PLUMS  — SIX  OHOIOBVABIETIB8. 


WINTER    PEARS. 

Twvr  of  Winkfietil—lXov.,  Jan. 

I>a8$e  Colimar — Dec. 

OlouUMoreeau — Dec. 

Muter  Beurre — Feb.  to  May. 

Beurre  Jd  Aremberg — Deo.,  Jan. 

The  foregoing  varieties  are  all  recommend- 
ed as  growing  well  as  standard  trees,  or  as 
dwarfs  on  quince.  Therefore  it  will  be  safe 
to  order  standards  or  dwarfs,  as  may  suit 
the  plans  or  circumstances  of  the  buyer. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  plant  some 
dwarf  trees  between  the  standards  in  every 
garden,  as  they  will  take  up  but  little  room, 
and  may  come  into  bearing  before  the  stand- 
ards. Twenty  feet  apart  is  a  good  distance 
for  standard  pear  treas,  and  dwarfs  may  be 
filled  in  between  them,  within  six  or  eight 
feet,  if  desired. 

PLUMS. 

Bleeker's  Gage,  Ooe's  Golden  Drop,  Green 
Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Jefferson,  Magnum  Bo- 
num,  Washington,  Smith's  Orleans,  Lombard, 
Red  Gage,  McLaughlin,  are  all  good  varie- 
ties, and  numbers  of  them  are  said  not  to  be 
attacked  by  the  curculio. 

Plums  should  be  set  near  the  frequented 
portions  of  the  house  and  yards,  where  fowls 
and  pigs  run  if  practicable,  as  the  curculio  is 


said  to  be  shy,  and  often  frightened  away  by 
people  passing  and  repassing.  Besides,  the 
chickens  and  pigs  are  apt  to  destroy  them  or 
their  eggs. 

We  have  before  recommended  grafting  in 
the  root  of  the  wild  plum,  as  the  best  way 
of  getting  good  and  cheap  trees.  They  often 
come  into  bearing  in  four  to  five  years,  and 
sometimes  in  three. 

On  this  page  we  presemt  some  fine  out- 
line illustrations,  of  the  leading  plums,  and  we 
will  present  others  in  the  May  number. 

CHERRIES. 

We  would  not  recommend  beyond  the 
Duke  and  Morollo  varieties.  The  Hearts  and 
Bigarreaus,  are  too  tender  for  our  severe  cli- 
mate. 

The  first  named  varieties  do  well  with 
proper  cultivation  and  care.  Set  them  in 
sheltered  places,  and  where  the  birds  can 
best  be  kept  away. 


thh  TILLERS  OP  **'M  n  SOIL. 

Who  makes  the  barren  earth 

A  paradise  of  wealth. 
And  fills  each  humble  hearth 

With  plenty,  life  and  health  ? 
Oh  1  I  would  have  you  know 

They  are  the  men  of  toil — 
The  men  who  reap  and  bow — 

The  tillers  of  the  soa 
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For  the  Farmer. 
A  CHAPTER  ON  SMALL  FKUIT. 

BT  A.  0.  HANTORD,  OF  WAUKSBIIA. 

/  To  complete  the  succession  of  fruits,  be- 
tween the  long  keeping  winter  sorts  and  the 
earliest  summer  varieties,  comes  this  impor- 
tant class.  But  a  short  period  is  required 
to  bring  them  into  a  bearing  state,  when  an 
annual  crop  may  be  expected  as  surely  as 
from  any  other.  These  considerations  should 
enhance  their  value,  and  commend  them, 
especially  to  the  resident  of  a  newly  settled 
country.  Fruit  being  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  mere  luxury  but  an  indispensible  and 
healthful  article  of  regular  diet — the  small 
fruit  should  not  be  overlooked.  Yet  how 
few  know  them  in  the  perfection  of  their 
best  varieties  under  the  best  culture.  Look 
at  our  gardens  as  a  general  thing.  A  neg- 
lected patch  of  Strawberry  vines  in  some 
out  of  the  way  place,  over  grown  with  grass 
and  weeds.  A  row  of  straggling  Currant 
bushes,  in  a  stiff  sod,  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  receiving  no  care  in  the  way  of 
manuring  and  pruning — producing  small, 
seedy,  exceedingly  acid  fruit,  scarcely  worth 
picking.  Raspberry  bushes  along  the  fence, 
where  they  stand  unmolested  by  tillage 
year  after  year,  producing  small  crops  of 
poor  fruit  How  seldom  do  wo  meet  the 
large  lusoious  fruits  of  the  best  sorts,  the 
product  of  thorough  cultivation.  Who  has 
a  plenty  of  fine  Strawberries,  or  Gooseber- 
ries, or  Raspberries  to  supply  their  tables  in 
any  sort  of  abundance  ?  The  sauces  upon 
our  hotel  and  tavern  tables  are  of  wild  or 
some  other  foreign  dried  fruits.  The  larger 
prices  obtained  by  those  who  hare  turned 
their  attention  in  this  direction,  is  good 
evidence  of  the  profitableness  of  their  cul- 
ture. 

The  Stbawbekby,  so  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, so  delicious,  and  withal  so  healthfula 
should  be  found  in  the  smallest  garden.  A 
small  bed  of  good  sorts  well  cared  for,  will 
afford  a  family  supply  for  several  weeks, 
and  until  the  raspberry  may  take  their  place. 
To  make  a  bed,  choose  a  good  light  loam — 
not  too  rich — work  deeply  (two  feet  will  not 
be  too  deep) — plant  at  any  time  when  most 
convenient,  from  early  spring  to  October — 
the  best  time  perhaps  is  just  after  fruiting. 
Cultivate  in  hills  12  to  18  in.  apart,  or  in 


beds  3  feet  wide.  If  kept  clean  of  weeds 
and  gras-,  the  runners  often  stopped,  with 
moderate  space  between  the  plants,  fine 
crops  may  be  expected  from  either  of  these 
modes  of  culture.  A  neighbor  gathered  one 
season,  five  bushel*  of  fine  large  berries, 
from  a  bed  10  feet  wide,  by  100  feet  long. 
Another  sold  from  70  rods,  fifty  bushels,  be- 
sides a  family  supply.  Among  fine  sorts, 
well  proven  here,  are  u  Early  Scarlet,"  Ho- 
vey's  Seedling,"  "Burr's  New  Pine,"  "Hud- 
son," "Necked  Pine,"  "Crimson  Coon," 
"Willey." 

TnE  Sa6pbebry  is  in  many  respects  pre- 
ferable to  the  Strawberry.  With  some, 
acids  are  so  harmful  as  to  oblige  them  to 
avoid  the  Strawberry,  to  such,  the  Rasp- 
berry is  peculiarly  grateful  and  healthful. 
Those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the 
sorts  in  common  cultivation,  and  which  are 
too  often  allowed  to  grow  without  cultiva- 
tion, know  not  the  deliciousness  of  the  rasp- 
berry, as  found  in  the  finer  sorts,  well  culti- 
vated. Raspberries  succeed  best  in  a  light 
loam,  which  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich. 
They  should  be  planked  in  hills  or  stools, 
tour  feet  apart  each  way,  four  plants  to  a 
hill — keep  clean  from  grass  and  weeds.  In 
the  spring  the  old  canes  should  be  removed, 
and  the  new  ones  thinned  to  4  or  6  canes, 
cutting  out  the  weak  ones.  Shorten  those 
left  one  half,  and  tie  neatly  to  stakes.  Some 
varieties  require  protecting  in  the  winter, 
which  is  easily  done  by  laying  down  in  Oc- 
tober, and  covering  with  a  few  inches  of 
earth  or  litter :  these  may  be  raised  in  the 
spring,  after  hard  frosts  are  over.  They 
abundantly  and  delightfully  repay  this  trou- 
ble. The  following  are  good  sorts,  "  Red  * 
and  "White  Antwerp,"  "North  River  Ant- 
werp," "Franconia,"  "Fastolf,"  "Ohio 
Everbearing,"  "Black"  and  "White  Ameri- 
can." Several  spurious  sorts  are  dissemina- 
ted as  "Antwerps,"  which  are  much  inferior 
to  the  genuine.  The  "North  River  Ant- 
werp," is  a  distinct  sort  of  large  size,  fine 
flavor  and  firm  flesh,  bearing  carriage  well. 
This  is  a  variety  cultivated  so  extensively 
along  the  Hudson  River  for  the  New  York 
markets — often  yielding  from  five  to  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  "Franconia" 
is  rather  more  acid,  canes  stronger,  is  com- 
paratively hardy,  producing  crops  in  shel- 
tered situations,  three  out  of  four  years, 
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without  protection — is  exceedingly  produc- 
tive, and  has  thus  far  proved  with  us  the 
most  at  home  here;  an  admirable  market 
variety.  The  w  Fastolf  "  produces  a  laege 
handsome  berry  of  excellent  flavor,  but  ten- 
der, and  will  not  bear  handling.  The 
u Black  American"  or  a Black  Cap"  is  a 
valuable  sort,  hardy,  uniformly  productive, 
excellent  for  drying;  should  be  in  every 
garden.  There  is  a  difference  in  this  variety 
as  found  growing  wild,  some  being  much 
larger  and  finer  than  others.  The  "  White 
American,"  cultivated  sometimes  as  the 
"  White  English,"  resembles  the  Black,  has 
a  pine  apple  or  perfumed  flavor,  much  ad- 
mired by  many— canes  not  quite  as  hardy  as 
the  black.  The  "  Ohio  everbearing  "  resem- 
bles the  "  Black  American,"  continues  to 
produce  fruit  until  front. 

The  Currant  in  its  perfection  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  this  class ;  hardy,  pro- 
ductive, of  a  plesant,  acid  flavor,  and  con- 
tinuing in  use  a  long  time.  This  being  a 
hardy  shrub,  cultivators  too  often  content 
themselves  with  common  sorts,  and  leave 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  be- 
come overrun  with  weeds  and  grass,  make 
poor,  weak,  straggling -shoots,  with  small, 
uninviting  fruit.  Few  know  what  fine  fruit 
may  be  enjoyed  by  obtaining  the  large,  fine 
varieties,  and  then  carefully  pruning  and  cul- 
tivating them ;  plant  in  good  soil  and  work 
deeply.  In  early  spring  prune  the  bushes, 
cutting  out  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  old, 
unproductive  branches,  shorten  last  summer's 
growth  one  half,  give  a  dressing  of  manure 
every  fall  and  mulch  around  the  bushes  in  the 
spring.  The  result  will  be  an  abundance  of 
fine  large  fruit  of  improved  flavor.  The 
best  sorts  for  general  culture  are  the  "Red" 
and  "White  Dutch,"  uOhampagno"  and 
"Black  English"  or  "Naplcw."  The  "white" 
is  less  acid  titan  the  "red;"  the  "champagne" 
is  a  light,  delicate  pink,  less  acid  than  the 
"red,"  more  acid  than  the  "white."  The 
"cherry,"  "Prince  Albert,"  "Victoria." 
"Knight's  Sweet  Red,"  "  White  Grape,"  are 
among  the  now  sorts  which  promise  to  be 
valuable. 

The  Gooseberry  is  a  favorite  and  more 
extensively  cultivated  in  England  than  in 
any  other  county.  There  every  cottagor 
has  his  gooseberry  patch,  and  emulate  each 
other  in  producing  the  largest,  finest  and 


most  abundant  crops.  The  approved  English 
varieties,  owing  to  our  hot  and  dry  summers, 
are  here  subject  to  mildew,  which  renders 
them  less  valuable  and  requires  more  care 
in  cultivating.  Plant  in  a  deep,  rich  soil ; 
fork  in  a  good  dressing  of  decomposed  ma- 
nure every  fall ;  mulch  in  the  spring  with 
coarse  manure ;  prune  in  the  winter,  cutting 
out  all  superfluous  cross  shoots,  and  prune 
long  ramblers  and  straggling  shoots  to  some 
well  placed  eye.  "  Roaring  Lion,"  "  Crown 
Rob,"  "White  Smith,"  "Red  Warrington," 
"Ironmonger,"  "White  Amber,"  "Green 
Ocean,"  "Bank  of  England,"  and  "London," 
are  good  sorts.  But  for  this  climate,  none 
equal  u  Houghton'*  Seedling,"  whioh  is  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  the  native  wild  goose- 
berry of  New  England  and  a  foreign  variety, 
and  was  originated  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  by  Able 
Houghton,  Esq.  Houghton's  Seedling  is  de- 
serving of  extended  cultivation ;  it  is  worth 
more  in  this  latitude,  with  its  hot,  dry  sum- 
mers, than  all  other  sorts  together.  It  is  of 
rapid  growth,  perfectly  hardy,  and  wonder- 
fully productive ;  its  long  shoots  are  annually 
laden  with  fruit.  Of  medium  size;  dull 
brownish  red  in  the  sun,  pale  green  in  the 
shade ;  skin  thin  ;  flavor  peculiarly  rich  and 
agreeable.  Its  crowning  excellence  is  its 
perfect  exemption  from  mildew.  This  vari- 
ety should  be  trained  to  a  frame  or  trellis, 
otherwise  its  long,  slender  shoots  will  trail 
on  the  ground,  and  the  bushes  will  thus  be- 
come unsightly,  the  fruit  imperfect  in  flavor 
and  difficult  to  gather.  Several  spurious 
varieties  are  somewhat  widely  disseminated 
for  this  variety  ;  some  of  them  strongly  re- 
semble the  true,  but  are  much  inferior;  none 

but  the  trus  should  be  cultivated. 

. «■♦♦•» , .,  - 

PRAYEH. 


Prayer  Is  the  soul'a  sincere  desire, 

Uttered  or  unexpressed; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 


That  trembles  In  the  breast 
Prayer  Is  the  bnrden  of  a  sigh — 

The  fulling  of  a  tear — 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye 

When  none  but  God  Is  near. 


.. . «'♦•♦»  ■■  ■ 

NIGHT. 

.Night  is  the  time  for  rest ; 

flow  sweet  when  labors  close, 
To  gathor  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  re.poee, 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  I 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed. 
Night  is  the  time  for  dreams ; 

The  gay  romance  of  life— 
When  truth  that  Is,  and  truth  that 

Blend  in  fantastic  strife ; 
Ah  1  visions  less  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are. 
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Ft©.  8. 


Fro.  1. 


Kic.  2. 
GRAFTING 


Fig.  6.       FBfc  6.  Fro.  7.  Fig.  8. 

-WHIP  OR  TOJffGJE  AND  QfcEFT  GRAFTING. 


Fio.  4. 


The  annexed  figures  represent  the  two 
most  common  methods  of  grafting  fruit  trees; 
figs.  1  to  4  represent  successive  stages  <>f  whip 
or  tongue  'jrnftina,  from  the  sloping  cut  of 
the  scion  «nd  stock,  to  the  completion  of  the 
operation  by  the  covering  with  the  wax 
plaster.  Fig.  5  shows  a  stock  cut  off  for 
cleft-graft i i ig  with  the  upright  cleft  separa- 
ted by  an  iron  or  steel  wedge,  ready  for  the 
graft;  tig.  G,  cut  wedge-form  to  fit  it;  and 
fig.  7,  the  graft  in  its  place  after  the  wedge 
has  been  withdrawn,  the  projecting  angle  of 
the  stock  sloped  off  with  a  knife,  and  the 
whole  ready  for  the  application  of  the  wax. 

"Whip  grafting  is  particularly  applicable  to 
small  stocks,  or  where  the  graft  and  stock 
are  nearly  of  an  equal  size ;  and  cleft-graft- 
ing to  stocks  considerably  larger  than  the 
scion.  In  all  cases  where  the  stock  is  in  any 
degree  larger,  the  graft  must  be  placed  to- 
wards one  side,  so  that  the  line  between  the 
bark  and  wood  may  exactly  coincide  at  one 
point  at  least  in  both,  as  in  the  cross  section 
of  cleft  grafting,  fig.  8. 

The  article  that  follows,  from  the  pen  of 
J.  0.  Braytos,  is  just  to  the  point  in  this 
connection,  and  will  be  of  service  to  those 
who  have  spring  pruning  or  grafting  to  per- 
form. Ens. 

<<!•» 

For  tht  Fanner. 
HEADING  DOWN  AND  GRAFTING  ORCHARD 
TREES. 

Host.  Ed.  Wis.  Fabmbb — Dear  Sir — I  liave 
me  only  to  furnish  a  few  brief  hints  in  com- 


pliance with  your  request,  in  regard  to  head- 
ing down  and  grafting  orchard  trees. 

The  leading  upright  branches  only  should 
be  removed  this  season ;  if  more  than  one- 
half  the  leaf-hearing  capacity  of  the  whole 
tree  is  removed,  blight  is  quito  sure  to  follow 
during  the  first  or  second  season  following 
tho  severe  check  thus  given.  By  engrafting 
only  the  leading  uprights  this  season,  the 
vigor  of  tho  side  branches  will  be  increased, 
and  will  prepare  them  to  sustain  and  nourish 
a  vigorous  growth  of  the  scion  inserted  the 
following  spring. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  branches  over  an 
inch  in  diameter  should  have  two  scions  in- 
serted in  the  cleft  ;  all  under  an  inch,  one ; 
and  if  any  require  working  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  head,  which  are  less  than  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  whip  grafting  is  the  best. 

The  scions  should  not  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  should  be 
sharpened  two  inches  or  more  of  their  length, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stoifc  to  be  used 
for  their  insertion:  A  largo  stock  will  be 
found  in  practice  to  require  a  long,  attenua- 
ted slope,  or  the  faces  of  the  cleft  will  only 
bear  upon  it  near  the  upper  portion.  A  lit- 
tle practice  will  enable  the  operator  to  gouge 
the  point  of  the  scion  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  stock  in  hand.  The  innei  bark 
of  scion  and  stock  should  perfectly  coincide, 
and  the  pressure  should  be  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible,  the  whole  length  of  the  parts 
united. 

Rosin  6  pounds,  bees  wax  1  pound,  and 
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linseed  oil  1  pint,  melted  together,  form  a 
good  wax;  with  this  every  wounded  part 
should  be  covered,  and  all  crooks  should  be 
mended  once  in  two  weeks  until  midsummer. 
The  sprouts  from  the  stock  should  not  be 
rubbed  off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  unless  the 
wish  is  to  kill  the  stock  before  the  scion  can 
furnish  sufficient  lungs  (leaves)  to  ensure 
continued  health  and  vigor.  They  should 
be  stopped  by  pinching  where  they  intrude 
on  the  air  room  of  the  growing  scion. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  0.  BRiTTOX. 

Aztalan,  Feb'y  24,  1856. 

. ■  ■  -«^«»>  . 

Sheboygan,  March  1,  1856. 
Hort.  Ed.  Wis.  Farmer:  Dear  Sir — 
Without  much  experience  in  grafting  large 
trees,  we  attempted  last  spring  to  change 
the  product  of  a  tree  labeled  "  Green  Ever- 
lasting." It  had  been  planted  eight  years. 
It  was  a  good  tree ;  a  handsome  tree ;  and 
nothing  short  of  an  inexorable  hatred  for 
poor  fruit  enabled  me,  without  compunc- 
tion to  bring  its  head  to  the  ground.  With 
a  sharp  back  saw,  I  cut  off  all  the  limbs, 
and  in  their  places  inserted  some  twenty 
scions.  The  work  was  done  in  my  best 
style,  and  the  scions  all  lived  and  grew — 
from  three  to  ten  inches !  Why,  I  expected 
the  least  of  them  to  attain  a  length  of  three 
feet  or  more.  "Phansy  my  pheelings!"  I 
cannot  pass  that  tree  without  a  shiver.  It 
is  a  standing  reproach  to  my  heedless  haste. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  another  fine  tree 
which  is  down  in  my  book  as  "Swazey." 
It  comes  from  Ohio.  In  Ohio  it  may  be  a 
very  roe  apple.  I  won't  dispute  the  fact ; 
but  too  say  that  it  is  a  miserable  fruit  in 
Wisconsin.  It  must  be  grafted  over,  so  pray 
tell  me  how  to  proceed.  Shall  I  take  off 
only  half  the  top  this  season  ?  Had  I  better 
graft  the  upper  or  the  lower  branches  first, 

or how  ?  Yours  truly,  M.  L. 

There  are  thousands  of  trees  in  the  orch- 
ards of  Wisconsin,  which,  like  the  "  Green 
Everlasting "  and  the  "  Swazey"  should  be 
headed  down  and  grafted  with  sorts  of  the 
beet  quality.  Wo  are  happy  to  refer  our 
correspondent ,  and  others  to  an  excellent 
article  on  another  page  of  this  number,  on 
Orchard  Grafting,  from  the  pen  of  our  friend 
Mr.  J.  0.  BraytoxL  * 


FXiAJTrS  FOR  BHBLTBE— NO.  ft, 

The  particular  end  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  screen,  and  the  particular  place  to  be  plant- 
ed, ought  of  course  be  well  considered,  and 
should  in  every  case  determine  the  choice  of 
the  plant  to  be  used.  We  name  those  which, 
in  our  opinion,  are  well  adapted  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  fruit  or  flower  garden,  and  the 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwelling. 

The  American  Arbor  Vitae  is,  for  this  pur- 
pose, unexceptionable.  Bushy  plants  from 
the  nursery,  from  18  to  24  inches  high,  are 
the  best.  If  planted  in  a  good  soil,  and  well 
cultivated,  they  will  in  eight  or  ten  years 
make  a  screen  ten  feet  high,  impervious  to 
the  wind,  and  beautiful  to  look  upon.  They 
should  be  planted  2  1-2  to  8  feet  apart,  and 
a  border  at  least  five  feet  wide.  If  the  soil 
is  heavy  er  poor,  dig  in  &  thoroughly  rotted 
compost  of  muck  and  manure.  Mulch  the 
border  with  short,  half  rotted  litter  from  the 
barn  yard.  Use  just  enough  to  keep  the 
ground  shaded  and  cool,  and  not  so  much  as 
to  render  it  sodden  and  unwholesome.  If 
the  expense  can  be  afforded,  by  all  means 
trench  the  border.  The  plants,  such  as  we 
have  described,  may  be  had  in  the  nurseries 
in  western  New  York ;  cost,  from  $10  to  $15 
per  hundred. 

The  Bed  Cedar  will  shield  a  plantation 
from  the  wind  as  effectually  as  a  briok  wall. 
It  is  generally  considered  a  slow  grower,  but 
with  good  soil  and  good  culture,  it  gets  up 
about  as  fast  as  any  evergreen  we  know.  It 
will  not  stand  the  knife  as  well  as  the  Arbor 
Vitae,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the 
points  off  some  of  the  leading  shoots  to  keep 
te  screen  of  uniform  height,  and  this  may 
bFdone  without  harm.  Plants  of  12  inches 
high  are  the  best;  these  should  be  planted 
from  2  to  2  1-2  feet  apart,  and  in  other  re- 
spects treated  as  the  Arbor  Vitae.  The  sort 
of  cedar  we  have  "in  our  eye,"  is  one  upright 
and  pyramidal  in  its  habit,  and  common  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River.  There  is  a 
variety  growing  in  this  State,  with  branohes 
spreading  and  nearly  horizontal,  which  may 
properly  be  planted  4  feet  apart.  Very 
handsome  plants  from  the  seed,  and  of  a 
suitable  size,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
eastern  nurseries,  but  it  has  not  yet  received 
a  tithe  of  tne  attention  it  deserves. 

The  Hemlock  would  make  a  magnificent 
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wall  of  foliage.  We  can  think  of  nothing 
finer  in  the  way  of  a  screen  than  this.  We 
have  seen  very  beautiful  hedges  of  the  Hem- 
lock, but,  out  of  the  woods,  have  met  with 
no  specimens  over  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
and  cannot  say  how  long  it  would  take,  with 
plant  of  a  given  size,  (18  to  24  inches  is  the 
best),  to  grow  a  screen  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet.  The  hemlock  is  more  common  in  Eu- 
ropean than  in  American  nurseries.  The 
best  plants  we  have  seen  were  at  *4  Hough- 
ton's," near  Cleveland,  and  if  we  mistake 
not,  he  informed  us  that  they  were  "import- 
ed /"  ^Where  tho  grounds  to  be  sheltered  are 
pretty  extensive,  the 

Norway  Spruce  will  answer  the  purpose 
under  consideration  admirably.  Well  fur- 
nished plants  of  18  to  24  inches  should  be 
chosen  and  planted  four  feet  apart.  These 
may  be  had  at  the  nurseries  at  from  $15  to 
20  per  hundred,  and  with  good  treatment 
they  may  be  grown  in  six  or  eight  years  to 
the  height  of  ten  feet.  When  well  estab- 
lished, they  will  grow  two  or  three  feet  in  a 
single  season.  The  subject  will  be  continued 
in  the  next  No.  of  the  Farmer.  * 


PREPARING  WHEAT  FOE  ftOWHTa. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  it  is  near  the  time 
for  sowing  wheat,  and  thinking  all  farmers 
ought  to  know  how  to  prevent  it  from  smut- 
ting, I  send  you  the  following  recipe :  Take 
2  oz.  sulphate  of  copper,  and  dissolve  it  in 
2  quarts  hot  water,  for  one  bushel  of  wheat. 
A  less  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  will 
not  prevent  tmut  in  all  seasons.  The  wheat 
should  be  wet  with  cold  water,  and  drained 
off;  then  pour  on  the  vitriol  water  while  hot, 
and  stir  briskly ;  then  it  should  be  poured 
into  a  bcx  that  will  contain  8  or  10  bushels, 
and  allowed  to  stand  about  10  hours,  but  six 
hours  will  do  when  the  farmer  is  in  a  hurry. 
Try  it,  farmers,  and  I  will  warrant  you  no 
smut.  J.  Ikgalls. 

Sun  Prairie,  March  80,  1856. 


For  the  Farmer. 
SAUK  OO.  AaRICTTLTTJHAL  SOCIETY. 

1  This  Association  met  at  tho  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  Bara- 
boo,  on  the  15th  ult,  and  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President — Ralph  G.  Camp,  of  Baraboo. 
Vice-Preeident--IaaAG  W.  Morley,  of  Free- 
dom. 


Treasurer — Richard  H.  Davis,  of  Baraboo* 

Secretary — Warren  O.  Waite,  of  Baraboo. 

And  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  town. 

The  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
with  a  surplus  fund  of  $135.  They  have 
adopted  energetic  plans  for  the  future,  and 
hope  to  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation 
by  older  counties  in  the  State. 

W.  O.  Waite,  Secy 

Baraboo,  March  25,  1856. 

ST.  OROIX  GO.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Hudson,  March  8, 1856. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  published  in  the  North 
Star  of  Feb.  27,  a  large  number  of  the  citizens 
of  St.  Croix  County  interested  in  Mechanical 
and  Agricultural  pursuits  met  at  Hendee's 
Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  prelimin- 
ary steps  towards  organizing  a  society. 

Tho  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  J.  D. 
Henning  Esq.,  and  on  his  motion  Alfred  Day 
was  appointed  Chairman,  and  T.  Dwight 
Hall,  Secretary. 

After  a  statement  of  the  object  of  the 
meeting  by  the  Chairman,  it  was  on  motion — 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed 
consisting  of  two  from  each  town  in  the 
county,  to  prepare  such  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  contemplated  organization, 
and  submit  the  same  to  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  such 
committee : 


Kinnickinnic. 
Star  Prairie. 


Hudson. 


Daniel  M'Cartney, 

Lewis  Perrin, 

Wm.  A.  Tozer, 

C.  B.  C.  Foster, 

James  Crowns, 

•  James  Walstow, 

P.  D.  Aldrich, 

Remarks  were  then  made  by  several  gen- 
tlemen, recommending  that  the  three  coun- 
ties of  the  St.  Croix  valley  unite  thetf  efforts 
and  form  a  single  society;  whereupon  on 
motion  it  was — 

Resolved,  The  above  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  confer  with  the  farmers  and  me- 
chanics of  the  counties  of  Polk  and  Pierce, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  their  co-operation  in 
this  enterprise ;  and  also  that  an  invitation 
be  and  is  hereby  extended  to  them,  to  appoint 
committees  to  act  with  the  one  appointed  for 
this  county  in  drafting  a  constitution  and 
by-laws.  Cn  motion,  the  meeting  then  ad- 
journed for  three  weeks  to  such  place  as  the 
committee  may  appoint  by  notice  in  the 

countrv  papers.      T.  Dwight  Hall,  Scc*y. 
« »•♦ »  

|3P  A  German  on  Pittsburgh    Street, 

wishes  that  he  can  supply  buttermilk  daily, 

and  shews   his   sign   thus: — u Buttermilk 

every  time. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and 
accompanying  documents,  of  this  Institution 
is  before  us.  It  shows  the  University  to  be 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  financially  and 
otherwise.  Financially,  we  consider  their 
affairs  have  been  infinitely  better  managed, 
than  any  other  public  institution  in  the  State, 
—especially  any  one  with  which  the  State 
government  has  anything  to  do.  So  far,  the 
endowment  seems  to  have  been  kept  clear  of 
political  swindling,  or  individual  speculation. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  judicious  and 
prudent  policy,  looking  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  institution,  the  value  of  its 
property  has  been  vastly  increased.  Had  the 
common  school  fund  of  the  State  been  man- 
aged equally  honestly  and  capably,  who 
doubts  but  its  present  value  would  have  been 
at  least  twice  what  it  now  is.  We  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  less  complaints  in 
relation  to  University  management  would  be 
heard  if  its  affair*  were  more  available  for 
the  ends  of  demagogueism.  Bat  let  that 
part  of  the  subject  pass  for  the  present. 

Its  educational  facilities  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  installation  of  its  new  pro- 
fessors, and  the  completion  of  its  Laboratory, 
and  chemical  apparatus.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  Dr.  Oarr,  distinguished  as  an 
agricultural  chemist,  wo  may  look  for  valua- 
ble practical  results  to  the  farming  interests 
of  the  State.  The  class  in  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  to  bo  formed  for  the  summer 
term,  must  be  a  special  attraction  that  will 
add  many  students  to  its  lists.  We  purpose 
to  be  a  listener  to  the  course,  and  hope  to 
see  many  of  our  young  prospective  farmers 
also  present. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  depart- 
ment, to  promote  the  praotical  science  of 
agriculture,  is  of  groat  importance,  and  we 
hope  to  see  it  appreciated  and  prospered,  and 
doubt  not  we  shall. 

The  arrangements  for  boarding  students  in 
the  institution  at  the  common  table  with  the 
Faculty,  at  tho  remarkably  low  price  of  $1,75 
per  week,  is  a  desideratum  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  will  have  a  favorable  influence  in 
filling  up  the  institution  and  classes.  We  are 
among  those  who  hope  and  expect  to  see  the 
State  University  prosper,  until  it  becomes 
the  pride  of  the  State  and  west. 

And  we  would  say  to  those  who  profess 


to  be  its  friends,  if  they  really  wish  to  do  i«- 
good  service,  to  look  well  to  the  filling  of  its 
board  of  Regents,  from  year  to  year.  Leave 
out  men  who  have  no  business  capabilities, 
and  put  in  those  who  have ;  drop  the  mere 
politician  or  old  fogy,  and  replace  him  with  a 
thorough-going,  reliable,  business  man,  who 
has  no  local  antagonistic  schemes  of  his  own. 
Under  a  board  of  Regents  thus  made  up,  we 
will  warrant  the  University  to  prosper  ;  for 
whatever  errors  there  might  be  in  its  man- 
agement, would  soon  be  corrected.  If  more 
steam  was  wanted  to  keep  up  with  these 
iast  times,  it  would  soon  be  applied.  The 
Board  of  Regents,  we  repeat,  are  the  foun- 
tain source  of  tho  University ;  and  if  they 
are  men  of  straw,  the  products  of  the  insti- 
tution will  be  chaff;  here  and  here  alone 
lies  the  remedy,  if  a  remedy  is  needed. 


For  the  Fanner. 
TO  THE  WISCONSIN  GIRLS, 

There  is  so  much  said  now-a-days  on  the 
subject  of  "female  vanity,"  that  you  all  ought 
to  do  your  best  to  disprove  the  assertion.  A 
woman  cannot  have  a  pleasant  parlor  in  which 
to  see  her  friends,  without,  forsooth,  she  is 
vain !  she  will  ruin  her  husband  I  This  has 
been  the  talk  of  so  many  that  the  press  has 
gone  after  them  ;  some  silly,  puerile  women 
in  the  city  have  spent  their  all  on  a  inagnfii- 
cent  room,  and  too  many  others  have  tried 
to  do  the  same,  till  the  quiet  old  "best  room" 
has  been  oonfounded  with  the  splendid  noth- 
ings of  the  city.    Are  they  not  wrong  ? 

I  have  not  said  this  because  I  wish  you  to 
*pend  everything  on  fitting  up  a  room,  with 
soft,  flowery  carpet,  astral,  piano,  mirrors, 
sofa  and  chandeliers.  I  despise  those  things 
when  obtained  at  the  cost  of  necessaries,  or 
comforts  for  other  rooms.  When  a  parlor 
is  to  be  had  at  the  expense  of  fruit  or  grapes, 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  poor  bargain. 

But  must  a  parlor  be  so  elegantly  furnished, 
so  expensively  flitted  up,  as  to  bo  useless,  or 
si  nvolve  other  things  more  needful  ?  Cannot 
a  room  be  set  apart  for  the  farmer  to  meet 
the  railroad  agents  or  collectors  or  nursery- 
men in — for  tho  farmer's  wife  to  hold  sewing 
societies  in — where  Jennio  and  Carrie  can 
sit  hand  in  hand  with  Charley  Pratt  and 
Allie  Lindon,  their  old  playfellows,  to 
answer  the  question  of  all  others — where 
Tom  and  Fred  and  Jimmy  can  hold  read. 
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ing  societies  and  practise  on  the  flute,  with- 
out this  extravagant  outlay  of  time  and  mon- 
ey? It  can  be  done,  and  I  have  written  this 
to  tell  you  how  it  may  be  done, — how  every 
Wisconsin  girl  can  make  a  pleasant,  taste- 
ful, yet  simple  looking  and  cheap  parlor,  of 
a  five  dollar  bill. 

Save  your  rags,  your  old  pants,  coats  and 
dresess,  for  carpet  rags.  When  a  sufficient 
number  are  collected,  make  them  into  balls, 
and  have  them  woven — a  dark  ground,  with 
stripes  of  red,  yellow  and  blue  at  intervals. 
I  have  seen  rag  carpets  look  nicer  than  many 
an  ingrain.  Don't  torn  up  your  nodes;  your 
friends  come  to  see  }Tou,  not  your  carpet.  If 
it  is  kept  clean  and  free  from  grease  spots,  it 
will  do  plenty  well  enough.  If  in  the  course 
of  time  you  get  a  nice  Brussels,  Wilson  or 
three-ply,  I  dare  say  you  will  feel  no  better 
than  when  you  trod  on  rags.  The  chairs 
may  be  either  cane-seat,  splint  or  flag  bot- 
tomed. A  little  toilet  stand,  with  a  red 
woolen  cover,  or  blue  cotten,  or  white  netted 
one,  might  be  placed  cat^a-cornered,  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  A  lounge  may  be  made 
easily  thus :  Have  a  frame  three  feet  wide 
and  six  long  made  at  the  nearest  mechanic's. 
It  should  be  twenty  inches  high  from  the 
floor.  Nail  a  piece  of  sacking  of  sufficient 
size  round  the  edges.  Fold  an  old  quilt  up 
to  make  it  soft.  Cover  this  with  red,  un- 
glazed  curtain  calico,  with  yellow,  green  or 
brown  figures.  A  pillow,  stuffed  with  straw 
or  feathers  may  be  added  at  each  end ;  these 
should  be  tacked  down  to  the  frame.  A 
lamp  may  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  on 
a  little  mat.  Shells,  dauguerreotypes  and 
books  may  be  ranged  about  it.  A  vase  or 
glass  cup  on  each  end  of  the  mantle-piece 
make  a  pretty  ornament;  they  should  be 
filled  with  flowers  in  spring,  with  gay,  with- 
ered leaves  in  autumn.  Dried  grasses  will 
fill  them  in  winter.  A  shell,  crystals,  snail 
shells,  and  curious  pebbles  gathered  in  a  walk,, 
will  look  well  in  white  saucers.  A  pair  of 
brass  candlesticks,  polished  nicely,  will  prove 
a  pretty  ornament.  Brick  covered  with  cloth 
for  footstools  will  be  convenient.  The  walls 
will  look  rather  bare  till  a  picture  or  two 
can  be  added.  Curtains  of  white  muslin 
and  red  chintz  for  the  windows  will  cost  but 
two  or  three  dollars.  They,  should  be  draped 
with  vines  in  summer. 

Could  not  every  one  have  such  a  parlor  ? 


Girls,  one  more  suggestion.  How  many  of 
you  could  take  charge  of  a  household? — 
Could  jon  make  the  good  butter,  nice  cheese, 
and  white,  light  bread  ?  You  conld  if  told 
when  to  press,  how  long,  how  hot  the  milk 
should  be ;  if  told  how  much  salt  and  yeast 
to  put  in,  when  to  put  in  the  oven,  when  to 
take  out.  The  parlor  is  for  recreation,  for 
rest,  not  for  an  abiding  place.  I  would  make 
a  rule  not  to  enter  the  parlor  till  I  could 
make  a  cheese  alone, — till  I  could  make  good 
bread  all  alone.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
should  I  cross  the  threshold. 

I  have  told  you  how  to  furnish  a  parlor 
simply  yet  tastefully;  but  do  not  center  your 
thoughts  on  it.  One  may  be  a  useful  and 
honorable  member  of  society,  without  even 
a  parlor.  I  only  showed  oneway  of  furnish- 
ing a  room ;  I  did  not  say  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  but  a  pardonable  luxury.  It  is  the 
fault  of  American  women  to  bo  extravagant, 
but  it  is  possible  to  be  elegant  without 
this  extravagance.  * 

IIlLDRED,  THE  HOUSEWIFE. 

AN  IRISH  MELODY. 
Dance  ltff7U,for  my  heart  U  under  your  feet,  Low  I 

BY  JOHN  FBA.NCI6  WALLXB. 


"Ah  sweet  Kitty  Nell,  rise  up  from  that  "wheel — 
Your  neat  little  foot  will  be  weary  from  spinning — 
Come  trip  down  with  me  to  the  sycamore  tree ; 
Half  the  Parish  is  there,  and  the  dance  is  beginning. 
The  sun  has  gone  down,  but  the  full  harvest  moon 
Shines  sweetly  and  cool  on  the  dew-whitened  valley, 
While  all  the  air  rings  with  soft  loving  things. 
Each  little  bird  sings  in  the  grecn-shaded  alley.** 

With  a  blush  and  a  smile,  Kitty  rose  up  the  while. 
Tier  eye  in  the  glass,  as  she  bound  her  nair  glancing; 
lis  hard  to  refuse  when  a  young  lover  sues — 
So  she  couldn't  but  choose  to  go  off  to  the  dancing; 
And  now  on  the  green  the  glau  groups  are  t 


Each  gay  hearted  lad  with  the  lass  of  his  choosing, 
And  Pat,  withont  fail,  leads  out  sweet  Kitty  Nell; 
And  somehow  when  asked  she  ne'er  thot  01  refusing. 


Now,  Felix  Magee  put  his  pipes  to  his  knee. 
And  with  motion  so  free  sets  each  couple  In  motion; 
With  a  cheer  and  a  bound  the  lads  patter  the  ground, 
The  maids  moving  round  just  like  swans  on  the  ocean. 
Cheeks  bright  as  the  rose — feet  light  as  the  doe's 
Now  coyly  retiring,  now  boldly  advancing — 
Search  the  world  all  round  from  the  sky  to  the  ground. 
No  such  sight  can  be  found  as  an  Irish  lass  dancing. 

8 weet  Kate,  who  could  view  your  eyes  of  deep  blue. 
Beaming  humidly  through  their  dark  lashes  so  mildly, 
Your  fair  turned  arm,  heaving  breast,  rounded  form, 
Nor  feel  his  heart  warm,  and  bis  puU03  throb  wUdly  ? 
Young  Pat  feel*  his  heart,  as  he  gazes  depart, 
Subdued  by  the  smart  of  such  painful  sweet  love: 
The  sight  leaves  his  eyes  as  he  cries  with  a  sigh — 
Dance  light  for  my  heart  lie*  under  your  feet  Love  t 

— 4  <  ♦  m  ► - 

Men  often  blnsh  to  hear  what  they  are 
not  ashamed  to  net. 


The  woust  feature  of  a  man's  face  is  his 
no<e — when  stuck  in  other  people's  business. 
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DEATH. 

Soon  may  this  flattering  spark  of  vital  flame 
Forsake  its  languid  melancholy  frame ! 
Soon  may  these  eyes  their  trembling  lustre  close, 
Welcome  the  dreamless  night  of  long  repose ; 
Soon  may  this  woe-worn  spirit  seek  the  bourn 
Where,  lull'd  to  slumber,  grief  forgets  to  mourn  ! 

Campbell. 
Death !  to  the  happy  thou  art  terrible, 
But  how  the  wretched  love  to  think  of  thee, 
O  thou  true  comforter,  the  friend  of  all 
Who  have  no  lriend  beside.  Southey. 

Happy  they! 
Thrice  fortunate !  who  of  that  fragile  mould, 
The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 
Break  with  the  first  fall:  they  can  ne'er  behold 
The  long  year  link'd  with  heavy  day  on  day. 
And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told. 

Byron. 
Great  God !  how  could  thy  vengeance  Hght 
Bo  bitterly  on  one  so  bright? 
How  coald  the  hand,  that  gave  such  'charms, 
Blast  them  again  ?  Moore. 

See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath, 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death : 
Gold  is  the  breast  which  warm'd  the  world  before, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 

Pope, 
Let  music  make  less  terrible 

The  silence  of  the  dead; 
I  care  not,  so  my  spirit  last 
Long  after  life  has  fled.  Mi**  London. 

There  comes  a  voice  that  dissipates 

The  gloom  that  'round  my  spirit  hovere ; 
In  Death  my  soul  anticipates 
The  rising  veil  that  Life  discovers. 

A.  J.  Mackey. 

—     --  -  •  —  — «•»»»■ 

THE  COUNTRY  ABOUT  FOND  DU  LAO. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY- 


Our  late  Ohio  friend,  S.  H.  Grennell,  who 
moved  two  years  ago  from  near  Oardington, 
writes  of  the  Country  about  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. : 

44 1  think  we  have  as  good  a  country  as 
can  be  easily  found  of  its  ago.  It  is  as  thick- 
ly settled  as  it  is  in  Morrow  Co.,  0., — good 
schools — we  pay  a  teacher  thirty-one  dollars 
a  month  and  board  himself.  I  never  saw 
such  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes,  oats  and  gar- 
den vegetables  during  the  18  years  I  livod  in 
Ohio.  I  raised  about  10,000  Osage  Orange 
plants  from  the  quart  of  seed  bought  of  you. 
It  would  make  your  mouth  water  to  see  the 
nice  pickerel  wo  catch  in  Lake  Horicon, 
some  as  heavy  as  20  lbs.,  and  if  I  did  not 
suppose  your  sporting  days  were  over,  I 
would  invite  you  to  give  us  a  call  and  help 
yourself,  now  that  we  aro  connected  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  Railroad." 

Ha!  Grenuelll  our  " sporting  days  over," 
eh  ?  You  should  see  us  in  the  saddle  for  a 
bender,  with  one  of  our  troops ;  and  as  for 
fishing,  many  is  the  time  wo  have  cruised  all 
night  with  torch  and  spear,  picking  up  pick- 
erel. They  are  a  mighty  shy  bird,  and  not 
half  so  easily  taken  as  a  mullet.  It's  more 
than  half  likely  we'll  put  an  oar  in  Lake 
Horicon  some  day.  [Ohio  Cultivator. 


Scientific  Mode  op  Making  Excellent 
LionT  Bread. — To  make  eight  loaves  the 
sue  of  baker's  bread :  Take  a  pint  of  baker's 
yeast,  or  good  home-made  yeast,  made  by 
boiling  a  handrail  of  hops  in  three  pints  wa- 
ter, strain  hot  on  two  spoonfulls  flour,  two 
of  sugar,  a  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  of  gin- 
ger, and  a  tincupmll  finely  mashed  and 
strained  of  Irish  potatoes.  When  cool,  add  ' 
your  yeast,  and  let  it  set  till  it  rises ;  then 
have  two  or  three  pints  of  mashed  potatoes 
made  thin  with  hot  water ;  stir  in  it  a  little 
flour  while  hot ;  when  it  cools,  add  a  teacup- 
full  of  yeast,  set  it  to  rise  over  night,  and  if 
it  is  kept  warm,  it  will  be  all  of  a  light  foam 
in  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  this  forms  the  sponge 
too  for  the  bread ;  now  have  ready  some 
lime  water,  made  by  pouring  three  pints  wa- 
ter on  one  pint  lime ;  take  of  this  lime  water 
aid  add  to  your  sponge  to  make  as  much 
bread  as  you  wish ;  add  more  salt,  and  work 
the  dough  well  half  an  hour ;  set  it  to  rise ; 
when  it  cracks  open,  knead  it  well  again, 
form  iuto  loaves,  let  it  rise,  and  if  you  wish 
the  crust  tender,  rub  the  loaves  with  butter, 
just  as  you  would  rub  the  outside  of  cheese, 
and  if  you  want,  you  can  put  in  a  spoonfull 
of  lard ;  it  will  rise  in  the  pans  in  about  half 
an  hour,  then  bake ;  when  done,  roll  it  up 
in  a  damp  cloth,  and  set  it  up  till  wanted;  if 
the  flour  is  good,  and  these  directions  follow- 
ed, you  will  have  beautiful,  white  and  healthy 
bread ;  sugar  and  eggs  worked  in  the  sponge 
will  make  nice  rusk ;  if  you  have  more  dough 
than  you  want  to  make,  cover  it  with  flour, 
and  set  in  a  cool  place,  and  it  is  always  ready 
to  have  hot  rolls.  If  you  fear  it  is  sour,  put 
in  more  lime  water.  Mrs.  C.  II.  Price,  in 
Ohio  Farmer. 


Cookies. — One  teacup  of  batter,  two  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  four  tablespoonsfall  of  sour 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  pearlash  put  into 
the  milk  with  spices.  [Ohio  Farmer,    i 


A  "Farmer's  Wife"  communicates  the  fol- 
lowing recipes  to  the  Ohio  Farmer  with  the 
remark — 44I  have  tested  the  virtues  of  all 
these  recipes  and  warrant  them  good :" 

For  an  Excellent  Indian  Pudding. — 
Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  sweet  milk ;  put 
it  on  the  fire;  when  it  boils,  stir  in  a  pint  of 
meal;  then  take  it  off;  put  in  a  teacupfull 
of  sour  cream,  with  half  a  teaspoonfull  of 
soda,  .(saleratus  will  do);  beat  three  eggs; 
when  it  is  cool  enough  not  to  cook  the  eggs, 
put  them  in ;  put  in  a  handfull  of  ripe  fruit, 
(currants,  cherries,  plums  or  something  else); 
then  stir  in  flour  enough  for  a  thick  batter, 
and  bake  it  three-quarter's  of  an  hour ;  either 
P'it,  in  three  tablespoonfuils  of  sugar,  or  eat 
with  sweetened  cream — the  former  is  pref 
erable. 

Minute  Pudding. — If  you  have  some  stale 
broad  on  hand,  you  can  make  a  cheap,  quick 
udding  before  breakfast,  thus:  Put  a  pint 
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of  sweet  milk  in  the  frying-pan  i  cut  the 
bread  up  in  it,  put  in  a  tablespoonfnl  of  sugar, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  allspice ;  a  little  nutmeg 
will  help  it ;  let  it  boil ;  as  soon  as  the  bread 
is  soft,  stir  in  an  egg,  and  it  is  done.  Try  it, 
and  if  you  don't  find  it  excellent,  tell  me  so. 
A  Vebt  Quick  Dinner,  and  a  good  one, 
too — for  instance,  on  washing  days,  when 
the  women  don't  want  to  be  bothered — is  to 
put  a  quart  of  sweet  milk  on  the  fire ;  mix 
two  or  three  handfulls  of  flour  in  a  dish, 
with  milk  enough  to  wet  it  as  you  would  for 
starch ;  make  it  smooth  with  a  spoon,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  lumps  in  it ;  when  the  milk 
boils,  stir  this  in ;  beat  three  eggs,  and  stir 
them  in,  and  two  tablespoonfuUs  of  sugar, 
and  it  is  done.  Eat  it  with  butter,  if  you 
choose. 

To  Make  Sausage. — To  80  lbs.  meat,  add 
10  oz.  fine  salt,  3  oz.  sage,  11-2  oz.  pepper, 
2  oz.  cinnamon,  and  mix  well  together.  Ap- 
ply it  to  the  meat  before  chopping. 

Pot  Oheebe. — There  is  another  dish,  when 
one  is  scarce  of  sauce,  that  we  use  a  great 
deal.    Take  a  crock  or  two  of  thick  milk ; 

{mt  it  on  the  stove,  stir  it  once  in  a  while ; 
•t  it  get  milk  warm,  and  no  warmer ;  take 
it  off,  and  pour  it  into  a  thin  bag;  hang  it 
up  five  or  six  hours,  so  that  the  whey  will 
all  run  off;  then  take  a  bowlfull,  and  put  on 
enough  sour  cream  to  make  it  quite  soft,  and 
it  is  good,  and  certainly  cheap. 

<  •• » » 

Stewed  Oelebt. — The  Horticulturist  rec- 
ommends highly  stewed  celery.  Cut  the 
blanched  or  white  portion  of  the  celery  stalks 
in  pieces  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  put 
them  in  a  sauce-pan  over  the  fire,  with  milk 
and  water,  in  equal  proportions,  barely  suf- 
ficient to  cover  them ;  add  a  little  salt  and 
let  them  stew  gently,  until  perfectly  tender. 
Then  take  out  the  celery,  add  a  piece  of  but- 
ter to  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  thicken  it 
slightly  with  flour,  pour  it  over  the  celery, 
and  serve  it  up. 

Vegetable  Seasonees. — Parsley,  celery, 
thyme,  sage,  onions,  garlic,  and  other  season- 
era,  should  not  be  put  into  soups  or  Btews 
until  the  soup  is  nearly  done ;  chop  fine,  and 
put  in  ^vq  minutes  before  the  soup  is  taken 
from  the  fire. 

Indian  Muffins. — A  pint  and  a  half  of 
yellow  Indian  meal  sifted.  A  handful  of 
wheat  flour.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter.  A  quart  of  milk.  Four  fresh  eggs. 
A  very  small  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Put  the 
milk  into  a  saucepan.  Out  the  butter  into  it. 
Set  over  the  fire  and  warm  it  until  tho  but- 
ter is  very  soft,  but  not  until  it  melts.  Then 
take  it  off.  Stir  it  well  till  all  is  mixed,  and 
set  it  away  to  cool.  Beat  four  eggs  very 
light;  and  when  the  milk  is  cold,  stir  them 
into  it,  alternately  with  the  meal,  a  little  at 


a  time  of  each.  Add  the  salt.  Beat  the 
whole  very  hard  after  it  is  all  mixed.  Then 
butter  some  muffin-rings  on  the  inside.  Set 
them  in  a  hot  oven,  or  on  a  heated  griddle ; 
pour  some  of  the  batter  into  each ;  and  bake 
the  muffins  well.  Send  them  hot  to  table, 
continuing  to  bake  while  a  fresh  supply  is 
wanted.  Pull  them  open  with  your  fingers, 
and  eat  them  with  butter,  to  which  you  may 
add  molasses  or  honey. 


4  «  ♦  ♦  ► 


How  to  Make  No-Matters. — This  is  an 
article  of  food  which  has  for  many  years 
been  confined  to  the  descendants  of  a  single 
family.  Its  excellence  will  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  housewives  who  wish 
to  make  a  good  display  of  culinary  skill  upon 
their  tables,  at  the  same  time  having  due  re- 
gard to  economy.  The  lady  who  furnishes 
the  receipt  has  given  frequent  opportunities 
of  tasting  their  delicious  flavor;  and  if  any 
are  inquisitive,  perhaps  she  might  be  induced 
to  inform  them  how  the  cakes  obtained  their 
homely  name.  aTo  three  teaoupfulls  of  but- 
termilk, add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  rich 
cream,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar.  Stir 
in  flour  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  paste 
for  doughnuts.  Roll  out  size  of  a  large  break- 
fast plate,  and  fry  in  lard  to  a  rich  brown 
color.  As  each  cake  comes  from  the  fire, 
cover  with  apple-sauce  made  from  tart  apples 
sweetened  to  taste,  and  spiced  with  nutmeg 
or  cinnamon,  and  continue  the  process  tillr  the 
plate  is  well  heaped." 


Use  of  Salt  in  Cooking  Vegetables. — 
Here  is  something  everybody  out  to  have 
known  long  ago,  and  that  everybody  should 
now  read  and  remember :  "  If  one  portion 
of  vegetables1  be  boiled  in  pure  distilled  or 
rain  water,  and  another  in  water  to  which  a 
little  salt  has  been  added,  a  decided  difference 
is  perceptible  in  tho  tenderness  of  the  two. 
Vegetables  boiled  in  pure  water  are  vastly 
inferior.  This  inferiority  may  go  so  far,  in 
tho  case  of  onions,  that  they  are  almost  enT 
tirely  destitute  of  either  taste  or  color,  though 
when  cooked  in  salted  water,  in  addition  to 
the  pleasant  salt  taste,  a  peculiar  sweetness 
and  a  strong  aroma.  They  also  contain  more 
soluble  matter  than  when  cooked  in  pure 
water.  Water  which  contains  l-420th  of 
salt  is  far  better  for  cooking  vegetables  than 
pure  water,  because  the  salt  hinders  the  so- 
lution and  evaporation  of  the  soluble  and 
flavoring  principles  of  the  vegetables. 

[Scientific  American. 


M.  Renattlt,  director  of  the  Veterinary 
College  of  Alfort,  France,  recently  gave  a 
banquet,  at  which  a  large  number  of  medical 
men  and  others  partook  of  horse-flesh,  pre- 
pared in  various  ways,  and  they  all  pro- 
nounced it  excellent. 
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State  Aosxotn/rtTBAL  Boci»rr.— On  another  page  will 
bo  aeon  tho  Premium  List,  and  Regulations  for  the  sixth 
Annual  Fair  of  this  Society,  to  be  held  at  Milwaukee  on 
the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  October  next.  Upwards  of 
$4,000  of  cash  premiums  are  offered,  which  Is  certainly 
very  handsome  for  so  young  a  State.  The  number  of 
railroads  centering  Into  Milwaukee,  and  the  well  known 
liberality  of  their  able  managers  In  aiding  these  great 
popular,  and  truly  democratic  gatherings  of  the  people, 
together  with  the  proverbially  liberal  spirit  of  the  Mil- 
waukeeans  themselves  In  all  such  publlo  doings,  seems 
still  to  mark  that  city  as  the  place  at  which  to  rally  for 
these  great  annual  agricultural  Jubilees.  Though  geo- 
graphically at  one  side,  practically,  It  is  central  and  con- 
venient; more  especially  so  from  Its  ample  capacity  to 
accommodate  a  crowd,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  highly 
Important  matter  on  such  occasions. 

We  hope  the  liberal  Premium  list,  with  ether  favora- 
ble attendant  circumstances,  will  draw  together  a  com- 
pany more  numerous  and  respectablo  than  has  ever  be- 
fore been  seen  In  the  State,  and  a  show  of  animals,  arts, 
and  manufactures,  that  will  do  the  Badger  State  credit 

In  this  connection  we  would  also  refer  to  the  law  re- 
cently passed  for  aiding  County  Agricultural  Societies, 
a  copy  of  which  we  herewith  subjoin : 

"An  Act  for  tub  EzrcouBAGncxNT  an©  Pbomotioh 
or  Agriculture.    The  People  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, represented  In  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  en- 
act as  follows : 
Sac  1.    It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  number  of  persons, 
in  any  county  in  this  State  to  associate  together  and  form 
a  county  society,  to  encourage  and  promote  agrtcultnre, 
domestic  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  therein ; 
and  any  such  society,  when  organized  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  all  tho  powers  of  a  cor- 
poration or  body  politic,  and  may  sue  and  be  sued,  im- 
plead and  be  Impleaded,  prosecute  and  defend  to  final 
judgment  and  execution,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity ; 
and  may  purchase  and  hold  all  the  real  and  personal  es- 
tate which  shall  be  necessary  to  best  promote  the  object 
of  ancb  association,  and  which  estate  shall  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  such  object 

Sac  2.  Such  societies  shall  be  formed  by  written  ar- 
ticles of  association,  subscribed  by  the  members  thereof, 
specifying  the  objects  of  the  society  and  the  conditions 
on  which  subscribers  shall  become  members  thereof;  and 
the  first  meeting  shall  be  notified  and  held  In  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  articles  of  association.  They  may  adopt 
a  corporate  name,  either  In  tho  original  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, or  by  vote  at  tho  first  meeting  thereof,  in  which 
such  society  shall  be  organized,  and  may  at  any  meeting 
adopt  a  corporato  seal  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Sec  3.  Such  societies,  not  exceeding  one  in  each 
county;  shall  be  organized  by  appointing  a  President, 
Vlco  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  such  other 
officers  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  be  chosen  annually, 
and  to  hold  their  places  until  others  are  appointed. 

Bec.  4.  When  any  such  societies  arc  organized  as  afore- 
said, thoy  shall  have  powor  to  adopt  all  such  by-laws, 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  shall  Judge  necessary  and 
expedient,  to  promote  the  objects  thereof,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State. 

Sic.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  society,  to 
keep  correct  records  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  same  In 
a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  such  records  may 
be  read  in  evidence  in  any  court  where  the  interest  of 
•uch  society  is  concerned. 


Sao.  «.  When  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  the  State,  that  •  ■  v  unch  socie- 
ty Is  duly  organized  in  any  county  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  dt  ly  o'  ♦*>  -  Paid  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  issue  an  order  to  tl.  .'  ut.  •  '"  •■«*•  rcr  to 
pay  annually  to  the  Treasurer  of  any  m.  ...»•:;  ;»■  or- 
ganized, as  aforc?n !d,  on  n>  ,*  ''"ition  r...ae  therefor,  the 
sum  of  one  hundrud  dollars ;  Provided,  nevertheless,  that 
no  such  society  shall  draw  any  money  out  of  the  Treasu- 
ry of  this  State,  as  aforesaid,  in  any  year  until  It  shall  also 
be  further  mode  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Treas- 
urer thereof,  that  there  shall  have  been  subscribed  and 
paid  Into  the  treasury  of  such  society  for  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  thereof,  for  the  year  In  question,  a  sum  not  leas 
than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  T.  All  moneys  t>o  subscribed  or  received  from  tho 
State  as  aforesaid,  shaU  after  paying  the  necessary  inci- 
dental expenses  of  such  societies,  respectively,  be  annu- 
ally paid  out  for  premiums  awarded  by  such  societies,  in 
such  sums  and  in  such  way  and  manner  as  they  several- 
ly, under  their  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  shall  direct, 
on  such  live  animals,  articles  of  production  and  agricul- 
tural implements  and  tools,  domestic  manufactures,  me- 
chanical Improvements  and  productions  as  are  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  the  county ;  and  also  on  such 
experiments  and  discoveries,  or  attainments  In  scientific 
or  practical  agriculture  as  are  made  within  the  county 
where  such  societies  are  respectively  organized. 

Sao.  8.  Each  county  agricultural  society  entitled  to 
receive  money  from  the  State  Treasury,  shall  through  its 
Treasurer  transmit  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  In  the 
month  of  November,  annually,  a  statement  of  the  money 
so  received  from  the  State,  together  with  the  amount 
received  from  the  members  of  said  society,  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  all  such 
sums,  and  the  number  of  members  of  such  society. 

Sao.  9.  Each  county  agricultural  society  receiving 
money  from  the  State,  as  aforesaid,  shall  publish  in  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year,  at  their  own  expense,  a 
statement  of  the  experiments  and  Improvements,  and  the 
reports  of  committees,  in  one  or  more  newspapers  in  the 
county  where  such  society  Is  located,  or  in  an  adjoining 
county  when  no  paper  is  published  in  the  county  where 
such  society  is  loca:od,  and  evidence  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  shall  have  been  complied  with,  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  State  Treasurer  before  he  shall  pay  over 
to  any  county  society  the  sum  appropriated  by  tho  State 
for  the  benefit  of  said  society. 

Sec.  10.  Live  animals,  the  growth  of  any  foreign 
State  or  country,  which  have  been  owned  and  kept  In 
any  county  in  this  State  for  the  term  of  six  months,  pre- 
vious to  Its  annual  agricultural  fair,  are  hereby  placed  on 
tho  same  footing,  and  may  receive  the  same  premiums 
thereon,  as  live  animals  which  are  the  growth  of  such 
county. 

Skc.  11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its 
passage.. 

This  act  is  anothor  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will 
undoubtedly  inspire  tho  spirit,  and  prompt  the  organiza- 
tion of  Societies  in  all  the  thriving  counties  of  tho  State. 
The  hundred  dollars  received  from  the  State  will  essen- 
tially aid  the  weaker  counties  and  prompt  all  to  re- 
newed effort  We  are  not  among  those  who  think  that 
money  Judiciously  paid  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture is  thrown  away.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  bolicvo 
that  a  great  deal  more  of  It  ought  to  be  used  for  such 
purpose?,  and  less  for  many  other  things  of  far  les*  con- 
sequence. 

We  would  say  to  every  partially  settled  county,  organ- 
ize your  County  Agricultural  Society  as  early  as  may  be 
the  present  season— so  that  yenr  Farmers  and  handicraft 
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men  and  women  may  b«  laying  their  plans,  nnd  getting 
np  animus  and  article*  for  exhibition. 

Wliei'  y"i  'ift'-o  A-».«n>ed  send  us  in  your  list  of  offi- 
cers, and  i..  j  =  <L«  ti  proceedings,  and  we  will  publish 
\h<3tn  as  far  ik  i  ••-  -:  j«j  in  the  Farmer,  "free  gratis1'— or, 
the  only  pay  wu  u»k  Is  that  Buchof  yon  as  take  the  Far- 
Mn  will  show  it  about  at  yonr  conventions,  fairs,  nnd 
"pnblic  doings,"  nnd  get  everybody  to  subscribe  for  it  that 
ought  to.  And  further,  tbnt  yon  make  Fair  Premium* 
of  it  as  far  as  possible— and  what  can  yon  give  a  man  that 
will  do  b'm  *•»  **»ych  good  (if  he  does  not  already  take  it) 
for  six  shilling,  us  a  copy  of  a  good  agricultural  paper? 

Don't  fail  then  to  organize  the  County  Agricultural 
Society  early,  and  to  sustain  It  well  when  organized.  It 
will  odd  more  to  the  general  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  county  than  anything  else  you  well  can  do. 

Patrnt-Officr  Skki>s. — In  reply  to  numerous  inqui- 
ries in  relation  to  Patent  Office  Seeds,  wo  would  say  that 
they  have  not  yet  come,  although  we  are  lookiug  for 
them  every  mall,  and  have  been  for  three  weeks.  Alter  re- 
ceiving assurance  from  tho  Department  that  an  ample 
stock  would  be  forwarded  early,  we  wrote  to  our  mem- 
bers  to  see  to  it — since  which  we  have  heard  nothing 
from  the  seeds,  or  them,  except  the  following  letters  from 
the  Hon.  Chahlsh  Durxrr  and  tho  Patent  Office : 

Washington,  March  12,  IBM, 

Dxab  Sir— Yours  of  tho  22d  ult  was  duly  received.  I 
called  at  the  Patent  Office  and  made  known  your  re- 
quests in  regard  to  sending  seeds  to  the  "State  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Wisconsin/'  Assuranco  was  given  that 
seeds  and  books  would  be  forwarded  as  desired. 

Respectfully  Yours,  Ciiarj.es  Durkee. 

Gro.  O.  Tiffany,  Esq. 

U.  8.  Patent  Office,  March  8, 1856. 

Drae  Sib— Senator  Durkee  has  handed  your  letter  of 
the  22d  nit  Into  the  office.  In  reply  I  have  to  say  that 
Agricultural  Sosietles  will  be  supplied  with  every  thing 
(latitude,  &c,  considered),  that  the  office  receives  for  ex- 
periment. Only  shallots  and  Haws  have  been  sent  as  yet 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  orders  sent  abroad,  and  "the 
badness  of  the  season,  we  have  only  receivod  about  a 
quarter  of  the  supplies  expected.  When  bundles  are 
sent,  circulars  will  accompany  them,  stating  contents,  etc. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  Mason,  Commissioner. 

Geo.  O.  Tiffany,  Esq. 

We  think  they  must  be  along  soon,  and  had  hoped  they 
would  have  been  in  time  to  have  been  forwarded  to  vari- 
ous individuals  by  the  returning  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Wo  will  forward  them  when  they  arrive,  in  any 
way  that  members  of  tho  Society  wishing  them  may  di- 
rect us. 

Tub  Annual  Report  of  the  Madison  Mutual  Insu- 
rance Company,  for  1865  will  be  found  In  this  number  of 
the  Farmer.  It  shows  the  company  to  bo  in  a  healthy 
and  highly  prosperous  condition,  with  a  largo  actual 
balance  on  hand  to  meet  occurring  losses.  We  have  for 
some  time  past  deemed  It  the  best  farmer's  company  in 
the  State,  and  have  had  our  own  house  insured  in  it  for 
the  sum  of  $2,000,  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which  timo 
we  have  been  L  called  on  for  no  assessment  whatever, 
which  is  better  than  we  ever  fared  in  any  other  company. 
In  fact  this  company  has  never  yet  made  an  assessment 
during  its  wholo  Ave  year*  of  business,  which  to  say  the 
least  is  highly  credltablo  to  its  management  We  have 
said  before  to  all  to  injure,  and  we  now  say  we  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  better  company  than  this  for  fanners  to 
go  Into.  We  "peak  with  the  more  assurance  berate  we 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  officers  and  business  of  this 
company,  and  know  it  to  be  reliable  nnd  right 


The  Discobea  Batatas,  Japan  Petoto,  or  Chinese 
Yam,  which  certain  widely  known  gentlemen  have  been 
taking  so  much  pains  to  blow  up  of  late  to  speculative 
dimensions,  bids  fair  to  hare  a  shorter  run  than  did  the 
Rohan,  or  Moms  Multioaulls,  In  its  day.  It  is  just  as  we 
expected-— articles  that  are  recommended  so  remarkably 
high  generally  prove  to  need  it  In  the  end.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  New  York  Tribune  we  notice  a  reference 
to  this  remarkable  new  esculent,  by  the  American  In- 
stitute Farmer's  Club  A  letter  was  read  before  them 
from  a  gentleman  who  had  resided  in  China  many  years, 
showing  that  it  is  not  extensively  raised  in  China.  After 
various  remarks  in  relation  to  tho  climate,  «fcc,  of  China, 
it  concludes  as  follows :  "From  all  this  it  will  also  ap- 
pear that  the  Yam,  however  valuable  in  an  appropriate 
climate,  is  not  probably  adapted  to  the  temperature  of  our 
country  north  of  central  Virginia,  since  nearly  all  of  Chi- 
na, where  the  Yam  is  asserted  to  be  cultivated  freely,  is 
south  of  that  point"  Solon  Robinson  fully  concurred  in 
this  opinion;  he  thought  it  might  be  a  valuable  plant 
for  Florida  but  not  for  New  York.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  we  would  advise  people  to  hold 
on  a  year  or  so  before  buying  many  Batata*  tubers  at 
$1,00  apiece. 

Horticulture  and  Horticultural  illustrations  rather 
predominate  in  this  number,  for  the  reason  that  we  con- 
sider it  the  season  when  that  class  of  subjects  ought 
most  to  engage  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Everything 
should  come  In  its  season.  We  shall  soon  be  presenting 
some  fine  illustrations  of  the  premium  animals  of  the 
State,  Including  its  best  horses,  cattle,  &c.  We  hope 
hereafter  to  present  all  the  first  class  premium  animals, 
exhibited  at  the  fairs,  In  successive  numbers — as  models 
to  be  studied  by  our  young  farmers.  In  this  and  in  divers 
other  ways,  we  hope  to  make  our  new  relation  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  an  interesting  and  profitable 
one  to  our  readers.  We  shall  not  aim  at  any  time,  to 
get  up  illustrations  simply  for  the  sake  of  pictorial  orna- 
ments, as  we  do  not  suppose  many  of  our  readers  to  be 
children  who  wish  to  be  amused  with  unmeaning  pic- 
tures. But  on  the  other  hand,  we  bhall  sparo  no  reason- 
able pains,  or  expense,  to  illustrate  everything  that  is 
made  more  clear  and  comprehensible  thereby.  Among 
other  things  we  present  part  of  the  Plum  family,  this 
month,  Including  some  of  the  most  popular  varieties.  The 
balance_will  appear  in  the  May  number.  Iu  the  May 
number  we  intend  to  illustrate  tho  Strawberry  family— a 
family,  by  the  way,  for  which  wo  have  a  voty  affectionate 
regard,  especially  when  in  the  fond  embrace  of  cream. 
Tho  illustrations  for  budding  will  come  along  in  season. 

Wisconsin  Fruit  Grower's  Assoc iation.— The  trans- 
actions of  this  Association  are  received,  and  have  been 
perused  with  interest  Tho  Association  has  gone  pros- 
perously through  tho  past  year,  and  Is  evidently  doing  a 
good  work  for  the  State  nnd  west  A  better  knowledge 
of  the  fruits  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  is  what  we 
mostnteJ,  and  there  is  no  school  In  which  this  can  so 
well  be  learned  as  by  the  exhibition  and  comparison  of 
choice  fruits,  and  the  free  discussion  of  tluir  various 
merits  and  successes  by  those  who  actually  cultivate 
with  their  own  hands.  The  Association  embodies  much 
of  tho  best  horticultural  talent  of  the  State— men  who 
are  zealous  In  the  work  In  which  they  are  engaged.  The 
"F.  0.  A."  will  ever  have  our  best  wisho*  and  earnest 
support 

Locrsr  3rld.~ -We  refer  all  wishing  this  article  to  the 
advertisement  of  H.  F.  Uonp,  who  is  supplying  all  appli- 
cants, not  only  with  this,  but  with  many  other  choice  and 
rare  kind."  enumerated. 
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A  Subscriber,  who  wishes  to  bo  informed  what  are  the 
requisite  rules  in  writing  for  the  Farmer,  is  informed 
that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  write  plain,  with 
or  without  punctuation,  and  always  as  directly  to  the 
point  as  possible,  and  with  as  few  surplus  words. 

As  to  the  other  question,  we  would  say  that  a  HglU 
sandy  soil,  with  loose,  sandy  subsoil,  is  not  jnst  the  thing 
for  an  apple  or  pear  orchard,  but  may  do  with  a  good  de.il 
of  manure.    It  will  bo  good  for  peaches  perhaps. 

F.  W.  J.'s  Enquiries  will  bo  nnswornd  in  the  May  No. 

L,  of  Sun  Prairie,  will  find  his  queries  in  regard  to  m- 
chard  planting,  and  tho  best  kind  of  fruit*  for  our  Staiv, 
answered  in  the  Horticultural  Department. 

J.  Ma's  Enquiry  will  be  answered  in  May  No. 

B.  P.  enquires  how  to  cook  tho  purple  egg  plant.  1  Yr- 
haps  some  reader  of  the  Farmer  can  answer. 

Notice  to  Farmers.— Bowen  &CnuRcn  advertise  in 
this  number  a  supply  of  clover,  timothy  and  garden  weds 
— which  those  In  this  vicinity,  in  want  of  any  tbing  in 
their  line,  will  do  well  to  notice. 

Godet's  Lady's  Book. — This  old  and  excollent  maga- 
zine, as  usual,  ia  ahead  of  any  of  its  competitors.  Tin* 
April  number  reached  us  about  the  15th  of  last  month, 
and  its  contents  and  illustrations  are  as  attractive  as  over. 
Tho  charge  of  light  reading  against  some  of  the  eastern 
magazines  will  hardly  stand  against  this.  We  notice  sev- 
eral articles  of  sterling  merit,  from  tho  pens  of  its  regular 
correspondents.  — 

Coffee  Tree.— We  would  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  purpose  cultivating  timber,  to  the  description  of  tho 
coffee  tree,  by  L  A  Lapham,  under  tho  head  of  "  Fore-t 
Trees  of  Wisconsin/'  It  strikes  us  as  a  variety  well 
worth  cultivation  for  timber  and  fuel ;  quite  equal,  per- 
haps, in  most  respects,  to  the  Locust,  and  not  subject  to 
being  destroyed  by  the  Borer,  which  is  rather  an  objec- 
tion to  the  Locust.  — 

Caution.— Wo  would  caution  those  buying  fruit  tri-e- 
to  examine  thom  with  extra  care,  to  see  that  they  aro  not 
injured  by  the  winter.  That  Its  severity  has  killed  great 
quantities  of  youngerly  trees  in  tho  nurseries  Is  certain. 
Cherry  and  Pears,  and  especially  Dwarf  pears  will  n-.v-l 
close  examination.  We  recently  examined  about  1/K.o  | 
of  our  own  young  trees  from  four  to  five  years  old,  vrhleh 
we  thought  had  been  well  protected  against  the  winter, 
bat  find  at  least  one  half  of  them  dead,  and  wo  are  hear- 
ing the  same  complaint  from  others. 

Agricultural  Warehouse.— Wo  would  briefly  call 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  advertisement  of  8.  It. 
Fox,  who  is  dealing  extensively  in  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments and  machinery,  embracing  almost  everything  in 
that  important  branch  of  business.  He  will  be  found  a 
first  rate  man  to  deal  with,  always  uniform  and  low  in 
prices.  — 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  or  Education.— The  first 
number  of  this  Jonrnal  is  on  our  table.  It  is  edited  by 
an  association  of  the  prominent  educationists  and  teach- 
ers of  the  State,  and  can  hardly  fall  to  bo  characterized  by 
ability  and  adaptation  to  tho  oducational  wants  of  the 
State.  If  it  is  intended  for  general  family  reading,  wo 
would  suggest  that  some  little  embelishments  and  addi- 
tional sprlghtlincss  of  character  will  bo  found  requisite; 
for  nothing  Is  moro  true,  than  that  the  masses  insist  on 
being  amused  somewhat,  even  In  connection  with  In- 
struction— especially  tho  younger  portion.  Wo  doubt 
not  that  tho  Journal  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  t« 
any  family,  and  worth  much  more  than  It  will  <-o«t  We 
would  advUe  all  who  can  to  subscribe  for  It,  Term*,  $  1 
pear  year,  In  advance.  Address — Journal  of  Education, 
Bacine,  Wfc. 


The  Reaper  Fever  seems  to  be  prevailing  extensive- 
ly the  present  winter.  Agents  for  their  sale  are  plenty 
and  urgent.  Probably  tho  different  manufacturers  of 
tho  Northern  and  Western  States  will  make  and  sell  at 
least  10,000  tho  present  year ;  equivalent  in  the  harvest 
fields  to  at  least  75,000  men.  With  such  an  addition  to 
tho  working  force  of  the  nation,  annually,  our  progress 
in  productiveness  and  wealth  cannot  be  slow.  The  per- 
fection to  which  Self  Raking  Reapers  aro  being  brought 
is  a  great  desideratum  in  the  aforesaid  economy— making 
another  and  great  additional  saving  of  man's  labor  in  the 
harvest  We  were  recently  examining  ono  of  Seymour 
•fe  Morgan's  last  improved  Self-Rakers,  and  wore  so  well 
pleased  with  its  simplicity,  certainty  of  operation,  and 
apparent  durability,  that  wo  bargained  for  one  of  them 
for  our  own  u*e.  although  we  already  had  a  machine  that 
had  done  us  good  service  except  that  it  needed  a  Raker 
—a  work,  by-the-by,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  green  hand 
to  perform.  We  bellevo  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
Reapers  without  Rakes  will  be  ns  uncommon  as  thresh- 
ing machines  without  separators.  We  can  see  nothing  In 
tho  Rake  of  this  Seymour  &  Morgan  machine  that  is  not 
just  an  simple  and  durable  as  any  other  part  of  it  and  Just 
as  easily  managed  by  any  man  of  ordinary  ingenuity.  If, 
however,  wo  find  on  trial  that  it  is  not  as  simple  and 
good  as  wo  are  led  to  believe,  we  shall  duly  apprise  our 
reader*. 

Tennessee  Farmer  akd  Mechanic,  is  the  name  of  a 
new  publication,  tho  three  first  numbers  of  which  we 
have  received.  1 1  is  well  printed,  ©n  beautiful  paper,  and 
tho  contents  of  the  numbers  before  us  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  exchange  we  recel  vo  from  the  East  or  West  We 
hope  that  the  publishers  do  not  rely  in  vain  on  "  the  dis- 
position of  Tennessee  farmers  and  mechanics  to  sustain  a 
home  journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  their 
occupations,"  for  If  such  Journal?  ss  this  are  sustained  and 
encouraged,  the  obstacles  to  agricultural  Improvement, 
and  progress  in  general,  will  rapidly  diminish.  The 
.'Farmer  and  Mechanic"  is  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
by  Boswell  &  Williams.    Terim,  $2  per  year. 

Milwaukee  Nursery.— See  advertisement  of  Stiok- 
xey  &  Loveland  in  this  number,  all  you  that  want 
anything  in  their  line. 

Five  Thousand  Dollars  is  offered  by  J.  Herva 
Jones  to  any  person  who  will  produces  planting  machine 
superior  to  the  ono  of  which  he  is  the  inventor,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  his  advertisement  Randall  &  Jones* 
planter  has  quite  a  reputation,  but  wo  havo  never  seen 
one  in  opeiatien.  

RANDALL  [8c  JONES' 

PATENT    DOUBLE    HAND 

PliANTIffG     IWACIfllJiES. 

J.  HERVA  JONES,  Inventor  and  Proprietor  of  the 

Patent  for  New  York,   Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Minnnesota,  and   Northern  Illinois. 

OVER  THIRTY  First  Premiums  awarded— and  over 
Fifty  77iou«and  Acres  of  Land  Planted  with  them 
in  18551  Twenty  Acres  of  Corn  have  been  planted  by 
one  man  with  ono  of  them,  in  ono  day  1  I  challenge  any 
man,  with  any  implement  whatever,  to  a  trial  test- 
either  on  time,  q>Mlit>t  or  evperme  of  planting.  I  will 
give  nnv  person  Five  Thousand  Dollar*  who  will  pro- 
duce i  ts  superior.    I  ha  ve  cu  ts  and  d escriptlons  of  a 

NEW  MARKER, 

mr  «wn  Invention,  whhdi  will  *are  natch  labor  in  oultir 
vtitiiia,  and  which  I  will  mail  fr^  to  all  who  purchase 
mv  Plantors.  „  _,       , 

fctahM  and  Mvhlnos  for  sale.    Send  for  *  Circular. 
J.  HKRVA  JONES. 

Rocrtov,  Wlnnneba^o  C.».  Illinois.  Apr.  tf. 
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SEYMOUR  &  MORGAN'S 

PATENT  IMPROVED  NEW  TORK 

SELF-RAKING  REAPER, 

WITH  MOWER  ATTACHED  ! 

ALL  who  have  used  a  Reaper  know  someth Ins  of  the 
labor  and  skill  requisite  to  rake  off  the  KMln  in  good 
bundles,  and  a  Self  Eating  Reaper  which  should  be 
simple  In  Its  construction,  nnd  durable,  performing  the 
work  as  well  a*  the  best  hand-Baking  machine,  has  been 
considered  as  a  great  desideratum,  by  ail  Intelligent  farm- 
ers. Such  a  machine  Is  now  offered  to  the  farmers,  snd 
warranted  to  cut  and  lap  off  in  good  bundles  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres  per  day,  with  one  man  and  a  good  team. 
The  rake  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  (like  those  of 
some  other  machines  offered  to  tho  public),  but  is  as  dur- 
able as  any  part  of  this  or  any  other  Reaper.  Among  the 
important  points  of  superiority  in  this  machine  may  be 
mentioned — lightness  of  draught  for  teams,  absenre  of 
side  pressure,  and  width  of  cut  G\'  ft.  Made  in  New  York 
of  the  best  of  eastern  timber,  it  cannot  fall  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

N.  B. — Wet  grain,  grass  or  weeds  form  no  impediment 
to  tho  perfect  working  of  the  rake. 

Price,  dellvcrod  in  Madison,  $10t\— 96ft,  paid  on  deliv- 
ing  Reaper,  and  note  given  for  $10o,  and  interest  due  1st 
Bee,  1856,  which  can  be  taken  up  for  $95,  if  desired,  af- 
ter a  fair  trial  in  the  harvest  fluid. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  Fox's  Hani  wore  store,  near  the 
Court  Ileuso.    For  circulars,  descriptions,  Ac,  apply  to 
S.  L.  Shkldok,  Madlsen,  Wis. 


apr-tf 


Madison  Agricultural 
XVARHIHOUSE. 

OP 

SAMUEL  R.  FOX. 

SAMUEL  R.  FOX,  at  his  General  ITardware  Establish- 
ment, Morris  Street,  Madison,  keeps  constansly  on 
hand  a  largo  stock  of  Grand  do  Tour,  Whitewater  and 
JanesvlUe 

CROSS,   BREAKING  A    CORN   PLOWS, 

Cultivator*,  Harrow,  Caltivator  and  Harrow 

Teeth,  Com  Shelters,  Straw  Cutters,  of 

various  pattern*.  Railroad  db 

Garden  Wheel  Rarrows,Road  Scrapers, 

Chain  Pumps  with  Wood  and  Iron  Curbs  and 

Tubbtng,  Patent  and  Common  Ox  Yokes,  Grind  Stones 

and  Hangings,  Thermometer  Churns,  Well  Wheels  and 

Buckets,  Whifftetrees  and  Neck- Yokes,  Post  Augers, 

Picks  and  Mattocks,  Wagon  Jacks,  Fanning  Mills,  dbc. 

Among  his 

HAYING  AND  HARVESTING  TOOLS 
maybe  found 

60  Dozen  Beordsley's  Cost   Steel    Gross   Scythes. 
50      "       Blood's  M  "  "  •* 

50     "    North  Wayne,  "  w 

10     4*       Beardsley's  Silver      '•    Grain 
50      "    Scythe  Snaths,  varione  patterns, 
1,000  Superior  Hand  Rakes. 
50  "       Horse     u 

150     Morgan's  Grain  Cradles. 
150    Grand  de  Tour" 
100    Pinney  A  Lawson's  Grain  Cradles. 
60  doz.  two  tine  Hay  Forks. 
50    u     three  tine  Straw  " 
80    "    long  and  D  handled  Manure  Forks. 
50    M     riveted  Hoes. 

100  u     Oxford  Solid  Shank  Cost  Steel  Hoes. 
20    «     TuttlesNo.2,S.  8.    •' 

Confident  ef  my  ability  to  please,  I  solicit  an  examina- 
tion of  these  goods  before  you  purchase. 

8  iMUEL  R.  FOX, 
apr-tf  At  sign  of  Pad  Lock,  Morris  Street 


.opox-t 


13.  Bm  ccmnzx], 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

BOOKS    &  STATIONERY, 

BLANK  BOOKS,  WALL  PAPER,  AND  FANCY 
GOODS,  Brums  Block,  Madison,  Wbcoicux. 

BOOK   BINDERY 

CONNECTED  WITH   THI8   ESTABLISHMENT. 


or  THE 

MADISON  MUTUAL 
HMRA.^E    COMPAHY, 

FOR  TIIK  YKAR  1856. 

THE  TOTAL  amount  of  Property  In- 
sured to  date, 91,874,28400 

Total  amount  of  Premium  Notes  received, . . .  .21,500  00 
do  do       Cash  Premiums  received, ....  1 1 ,454  00 

do    number  of  Policies  issued, 9,1)1 

Total  amount  of  Premiums  received  to  date,    $32,954  64 
do  do    Losses  and  expenses  paid  to  date,  9,871  40 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  Company  Jan.  t,  TS6,  .  $28,068  94 ' 
There  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  against  the  Com- 
pany, and  no  assessments  have  ever  been  made  upon  tile 
Premium  Notes. 

Tho  Company  has  been  in  successful  operation  five 
years,  paid  ail  legitimate  claims  and  demands  promptly, 
and  as  the  above  report  shows,  has  accumulated  a  hana- 
seme  surplus. 

Persons  desiring  Insurance  upon  their  Dwelling 
House*,  Barns  and  contents,  against  the  casualties  of 
Fire,  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  which  this 
Company  affords,  its  no  rhks  are  taken  upon  any  other 
description  of  property.  The  business  of  the  Company 
will  be  strictly  confined  to  this  particular  class  of  risks, 
avoiding  all  property  In  cities  and  exposed  parts  of  -vil- 
lages, and  by  pursuing,  without  deviation,  the  prudent 
system  adopted  and  which  has  thus  far  proved  eminent- 
ly successful,  the  Directors  hope  to  continue  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Company,  and  to  offer  to  Farmers  and  oth- 
ers wishing  Insurance,  a  safe  and  reliable  Company  In 
which  to  insure  their  Property  against 

LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE. 
Oftloors  s 

B.  F.  HOPKINS,  Sec'y.       N.  W.  DEAN.  President 
L.  J.  FABWELL,  Treas>.  D.  J.  POWERS,    V.  Prst. 

Directors  s 

L,  J.  FARWELL,  N.  W.  DEAN,         SIMEON  MILLS, 
L.  W.  HOYT,       W.  N.  SEYMOUR,  H.  A.  TENNEY,1 
D.J.  POWERS,    A.  F.CADY.  D.  ATWOOD, 

F.  G.  TIBBITS,    B.  F.  HOPKINS,     WM.  C.  WELLS. 
Jan.  tf.  C.  €•  OIiIN9  General  Aftent. 


MILWAUKEE  NURSERY. 

BEING  OBLIGED  to  clear  eight  acres  of  ground, 
thickly  planted  in  nursery,  we  are  offering  great 
bargains  in  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Our  stock 
consists  in  part  of  80,000  Apple  trees,  from  two  to  five 
years  old— 5,000  Pear  trees,  both  Dwarfs  and  Standards 
— 1,000  Plum  trees— 500  Cherries— a  good  assortment  of 
Small  Fruits,  and  a  very  large  supply  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

We  offer  the  last  named  in  assortments  very  low,  vis: 
10  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants  of  10  varieties,  onr 
choice,  for  $1,00 

50  "  "  J5  "    $8,00 

100       "  "  "  20  u    $5,00 

The  above  will  be  securely  packed  and  forwarded  as 
directed.  Plonts  with  which  the  above  assortments  will 
bo  filled  are  all  hardy,  healthy,  and  well  grown — from  9 
to  4  years  old,  and  from  1  to  8  feet  high.  The  retail  prioe 
of  most  of  them  is  25  cts.,  and  of  some,  50  cts.  each. 

All  orders  accompanied  with  the  cash,  and  received 
before  April  2uth,  will  be  promptly  attendel  to. 

par  Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply.  Ad- 
dress  BTICKNEY  A  LOVELAND. 

Arp.  2m.  Box  468,  Milwaukee. 


NOTICE  TO  FARMERS. 

The  undersigned  are  now  receiving  and  haye  on  band, 
a  quantity  of  choice  OLOV1  B  and  TIMOTHY 
81i  EI>,  which  will  be  sold  in  quantities  to  suit  pur- 
chasers. 

Also.  Garden  Seeds,  from  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  gardens  at  the  East 

gy  We  have  a  few  pounds  of  Faawcn  Worm  Olo- 
vxb  Snn,  for  lawns.         BOWEN  t*  CHURCH. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers, 
Near  U.  &  Hotel 

Cash  paid  for  all  kinds  of  Fanners  Produce. 
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MENDOTA  NURSERY. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  has  for  Sale  at  his  Nursery,  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  the  State  University,  a  large  varie- 
ty of  Apple,  Pear.  Cherry,  Peach,  Plain  and  Qnince  trees, 
and  the  best  kinds  of  Currant  bushes. 

A  portion  of  the  above  trees  are  dwarfs,  and  will  very 
toon  come  to  bearing. 
The  subscriber  also  offers  for  sale  the  most  hardy  and 


muses.  Honeysuckles,  Bignonias,  Prairie  and  other  Roses 
—Dahlias,  Gladioluses,  Tulips,  Ac,  Ac 

Vegetable  Plaute»: 

Tomato,  Cucumber,  Melon,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and 
Egg-plants— the  most  excellent  varieties. 

Fobest,  Farm,  and  Gabdkn  Seeds. — I  shall  also  keep 
Locust,  Qeage  Orange,  and  the  most  important  kinds  of 
Nursery  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  W&conrtn  farmer ',  and  I  have  made  such  arrange- 
ments with  large  dealers  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Louis- 
ville and  some  of  the  eastern  cities,  that  1  can  nil  orders 
for  all  kinds  of  Seed,  of  the  best  quality,  at  short  notice, 
and  at  the  lowest  rates.  Many  kinds  of  seed  can  be  sent 
by  mail  without  mucli  extra  expense.  Any  one  sending 
18  postage  stamps  will  ha\  e  a  2  ounce  package  of  Locust 
Seed  forwarded  to  him. 

Ouderb  left  at  the  Farmer  Office,  or  sent  by  mail,  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  11.  F.  BOMD. 

Madisox,  Wis.,  Feb.,  ISiXl.  i.t 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

J.  H.  LATHROP,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor,  and  Profossor  of 
Ethics,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Economy. 

DANIEL  READ,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

JOHN  W.  STICKLING,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics, Natural  Philosophy  nnd  A&tronomy.       , 

EZRA  S.  CARR,  M.  !>.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History. 

O.  M.  CONOVElt,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, and  Literature. 

J.P,  FUCIIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
and  Lecturer  on  Physiologv. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 


Term©?— : 

1,^-Thlrd  Wednesday  of  September. 

2.-i- First  Wednesday  of  January. 

3. — Fourth  Wednesday  of  April,  and  continue  through 

thirteen  weeks  each. 

Commencement: — Fourth  Wednesday  of  July. 

CHARGES — In  Advance. 
Tuition  Fee,  per  term  of  thirteen  woeks,  $4,00 

Room  Bent,        do  do.  8,00 

Wood,  (winter  terms,)  do,  (maximum,)  7,00 

Boabd,  im  Hall,  do  do  25,00 

Washing.  do  do  5,00 

On  the  last  three  charges,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed 
If  above  cost 

NOR3IAL  DKPARTiflEMT, 
Peofessok  Read  will  give  a  course  of  professional  In- 
struction in  the  Art  of  Teaching,  beginning  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  May,  running  through  the  Summer  term, 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Professor  Carr  will  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  Application  of  Science 
to  the  Useful  Arts,  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  University 
simultaneously  with  the  Normal  session. 

J.  II.  LATHROP,    Chancellor. 
Madison,  April,  1.    tf, 


I*  A  CBOSG  and  MILWAUKEE  R.  R. 

GEO.  H.  GREEN  &  CO., 

PRODUCE  AGENTS  &  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

WILL  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pro- 
duce, and  obtain  the  highest  market  prices. 
Returns  promptly  made.    Consignments  respectfully 
solicited.    Office  opposite  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  De- 
pot, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb.,  18Mt       IX 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS, 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTION  CAN  BS  FOUND  AT 

TUB  OLD  AND  WELL  KNO  WNBSTAB- 

LISIIMENT  OF 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON. 

'  |  HE  Proprietors  being  ever  ready  at  the  command  of 
1  their  Customers,  to  order  from  Manufacturers  any 
Tools  or  Implements  required,  or  to  act  as  agents  for 
Patentees,  in  Introducing  or  Selling  Rights.  They  have 
now  on  hand  the  following  Goods  for  Spring  trade  to  wit: 
"Seymour's'1  unrivalled  SEED  DRILL  or  Broad  Cast 
«ower— warranted;    Emery's  Patent  GRAIN  DRILL; 

Emery's  Patent    GARDEN  8EED1  u 

•       -  »  HORSE  POWER  THRESHER, 

"  CORN  PLANTER: 

BurnhiH's       *  CORN  PLANTER, 

Wright's  Celebrated  CORN  CULTIVATOR, 
Peckham's  "Self  Sharpening*1  **        TEETH, 

Billings  A  Carman's    BREAKING  PLOWS, 
»•  "  CROSS  " 

CAST  STEEL         " 
Juice's  "SUrr11  CORN  &  COB  CRUSHER.  Southern  & 
Boston  CORN  S1IKLLER,  Straw,  Feed,  and  Vegetable 
Cutters,  Grant's  Celebrated  Fanning  Mills,  Boston  Fan- 
ning Mills.    Ox  Yokes  full  trimmed,  Woods'do.,  Bows, 
Staples  and  Rings,  Double  and  Single  Whlffletrees,  Iron 
Wedges,  Beetle  Rings,  Drag  Teeth,  Waggon  Neck  Yokes, 
Sludges  and  Hammers,  Ames1  Shovels  and  Suedes,  Grain 
Scoops,  Well  Wheels  and  Buckets,  Wheel  Barrows— 
every  article,  in  fact,  which  a  farmer  needs.    They  are 
also  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  merchants  for  Hay 
and  Harvest  Tools,  as  follows : 
One  Hundred  doz.  Silver,  Cast,  and  German  Steel 
Grass  Scythes,  Twenty-five  doz.  Sllvo  Cast,  and 
German  Grain  Scythes— One  hui*..jvd  doz. 
Plnney  <Sc  Lamson's  1,  2  &  8  Snathes, 

Five  hundred  Morgan's  celebrated 

Grain  Cradles— Two  hundred  doz.  Hay 

At,  Straw  Forks— Five  hundred  dozen  Hay 

Rakes  of  excellent  finish— One  hundred  Solid 

Head  Hoes— One  hundred  Rlvlted  Hoes— Ac,  Ac. 

The  above  Goods  are  of  very  superior  quality  and  finish, 

and  stand  unequaled. 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON  have  also  on  hand,  to  supply 

earlv  demand,  Five  hundred  assorted  sizes  Lake  Huron 

Grindstones— Three  hundred       "         "  Berea 

"  Three  hundred         **  **  Common  Ohio 

Grindstones— at  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

TIBBIT8  &  GORDON. 
Madisox.  Feb.  1866.  tf. 


BARKER'S  PATENT. 

MUlIMBtlOTnir. 

The  World  Challenged  to  Produce  iU  Superior. 

'"IRITIS  being  the  only  Pump  now  in  use  which  will  dle- 
JL  charge  a  Continual  Stream  of  Water,  makes  it  the 
moot  desirable  article  known  for  either 

MINING,  STEAM  ENGINES,  MILLING,  OR   FOR 

DOMESTIC  USE, 
as  every  variety  of  them,  whether  Cistern.  Well,  Engine, 
Mine  or  Railroad  Pump  can  be  changed  in  a  minute  to 
be  used  as  aperfoct 

FIRE    ENGINE. 

In  places  where  large  quantities  of  Water  are  required 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  Its  capacity  has  been  fully  and 
satisfactorily  tested  as  dozens  of  letters  will  prove,  from 
thu  most  eminent  Railroad  Superintendents  in  New  York 
State,  which  letters  assert  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
and  simple 

Railroad  Station  Pump 
ever  before  inventod  and  used  In  that  State. 

The  subscribers  having  become  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
RIGHTS  TO  MANUFACTURE  OR  VEND  In  all  the 
Counties  of  this  State  would  respectfully  invite  the  at- 
tention of  /Steam  Saw  or  Orvtt  Mill  Proprtefor*,Mineri, 
Manufacturers,  and  Railroad  Superintend enie,  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  merits  of  this  Pump;  Sam- 
ples of  which  can  be  seen  at  their  store  in  Madison,  and 
any  Information  given  in  regard  to  them. 

Jan.  TIBBITS  A  GORDON. 
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Great  American  Triumph ! 

MA2TNY8  CELEBRA1ED  REAPER  <fc  MOWER 

VICTORIOUS!— RECEIVING  THE 

GUAM)  SILVER  FIRST  CLASS  .HIIDAL 

AT  TUB 

PARIS  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

XOiOOO 

Of  Manny" %  Machines  mad*  and  used  in  the  United 

States  during  the  past  three  years  ! 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eight  Premiums  awarded 

Manny's  Reaper  &  Mower  since  1S53I 

MANNY  A  OO.—ROCKFORD,  ILL, 

Manufacturer*  of  J.  H.  Manny's  Patent 

ADJUSTABLE  REAPER  *  MOWER  COMBINED, 

AND  SINGLE  MOWER. 


I^IIE  price*  of  these  Machines,  with  transportation  ad- 
ded, are:— For  Two  Horso  Reaper  &  Mower  Com- 
bined, of  about  five  feet  cut,    .    $185 

For  Four  Horse  Reaper  <b  Mower  Combined,  of  about 

slxfei-tcut, $146 

For  Single  Mowing  Machine,  of  about  5  feet  cut    -    $130 
Descriptive  Pharophlcts,  containing  full  description  of 
the  machine,  and  much  Interesting  information,  sent 
grati*  to  all  who  apply  for  tliem. 

G3JT J!  KATll  &  Co.,  Madison,  Agents— Office  at  Heath 
&,  Co.'s  Exp  res.:,  Wilson  St,  below  Lake  House. 

MANNY  &  CO. 
Feb.  1, 1856.  5m  alt. 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING, 

Of  all  kinds  neatly  and  promptly  executed,  at  low  price*, 
AT  THE  WISCONSIN  FARMER  OFFICE. 
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WISCONSIN   FARMER. 


Fairbank's  Patent  Scales. 

These  Scales  have  been  long  known,  and  have  stood 
the  severest  test,  and  are  always  right  Judicial  deci- 
sions have  been  made  in  several  of  the  States,  within  the 
last  few  years,  where  a  discrepancy  in  weights  was  the 
matter  in  controversy,  and  in  every  case  has  been  de- 
cided In  favor  of  the  party  using  Fairbank's  Scales,  and 
upon  the  grounds  that  they  are  the  standard  Scale. 

The  genuine  Fairbank's  Scales  are  manufactured  by 
E.  «fc  T.  Faibbaxk's  Sk  Co.,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
original  Patentee,  at  St  Johnsbury,  Vermont  and  at  no 
other  place.  Rail  Track— Railroad— Depot— Warehouse- 
Miller — Hay— Ooal— Farmer* — Cattle — Platform  and 
Counter  Scales,  of  every  size  and  modification,  for  sale  at 
manufacturer's  prices,  and  warranted,  both  for  accuracy 
and  durability,  by  C.  L.  Harmon  £  Co..  197,  South  Water 
St.  Chicago;  Lansing  Bonnkll,  19  &  91,  East  Water  St, 
Milwaukee;  and  by  I).  If.  Cuadbourx,  General  Agent 
197,  South  Water  St,  Chicago.  Tibbits  A  Gordon, 
Agents,  Madison. tf. Jan'y.  1. 18o& 


New  Principle !    No  Poison 

— 9 .  ___    . 


OR  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA, 

FOB  TIIK  PRRVBNTION  AND  OUBR  07 

Fever  and  Agnc,  or  Chill  Fever;    Dumb  Ague,  and 

other  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers :  also  of 

Bilious  Fevers,  accompanied  by  Typhoid  Symp- 

toins;   Typhoid    Fever,  bellow    Fever, 

.Ship  and  Jail  Fever,  General  Debility, 

Night  Sweats,  and  all  other 

forms  ttf  disease 

WIIIOII  HAVk  A  COMMON  ORIGIN  IN 

MALARIA  OR  MIASMA. 
This  subtle  atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  sea- 
sons is  unavoidably  Inhaled  at  every  breath,  is  the  same 
In  character  wherever  it  exists.— north,  south,  east  or 
west — And  will  every  where  yield  to  this  newly  discov- 
ered ANTIDOTE,  which  neutralizes  the  poison,  com- 
pletely purines  the  system,  and  thus  entirely  removes 
all  the  cause  of  disease. 

The  proprietor  distinctly  claims  those  extraordinary 
results  from  Its  use : 

It  will  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even  in  the 
most  sickly  or  swampy  localities  from  any  ague  or  bil- 
ious disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly  in- 
haling Malaria  or  Miasma. 

It  will  instantly  check  the  ague  in  persons  who  have 
suffered  for  any  length  of  time,  from  onr  day  to  twrn- 
tt  years,  so  that  they  need  never  have  anothxr  cuiix, 
by  continuing  it*  use  according  to  directions. 

It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  results 
of  bilious  or  ajrue  diseases,  such  as  general  debility,  night 
sweats,  etc    The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover  appe- 
tite and  6trength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent  and 
radical  cure  Is  effected.    And  as  a  proof  that  it  is  also 
WOKTHY  OF  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE, 
Because  of  its 
'SINGULAR  AND  ENTIRE  HARMLESSNES3, 
Tha^following  certificate  from  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated chembts  in  tho  United  States  is  attached  to  every 
bottle : 

New  York;  June  11, 185k 
"  I  have  made  a  chemical  examination  of  Rhodes1  Fe- 
ver and  Ague  Cure,  or  Antidote  to  Malaria,  and  have 
tested  It  for  Arsenic,  Mercury,  Quinine  and  Strychnine, 
but  have  not  found  a  particle  of  either  In  It,  nor  have  I 
found  any  substance  in  its  composition  that  would  prove 
Injurious  to  the  constitution. 

JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  M.  D.,  Chemist" 
-    •    •     This  allows  of  its 
FREE  USE  AS  A  PREVENTIVE 
by  which  all  persons  may  thus  be  sure  of  entire  freedom 
from  the  Above  named  diseases  no  matter  how  sickly  the 
Reason  or  swampv  the  locality. 
PROOFS  OF  EFFICACY  are  frequently  published, 
,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  Is  asked  only  in  propor- 
tion to  ife  actual  msriU  wherever  Introduced  and  used. 
These  only  are  relied  upon  to  prove  its  worth. 
■One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  for  ordinary  cases; 
some  may  require  more.    Directions  printed  in  German, 
French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bottle.    Price  One 
Dollar. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  the  proprietor, 

JAMES  A.  RHODES,  Providence,  R.  L 
•     BtmntJ  A  Cooi»8R,  Agent,  Madison,  Wis. 
saleU)/  druggists  generally.    And  for  [Jan. 
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MADISON  PLOW  FACTORY. 

BILLINGS  &  CARMAN 

ARE  NOW  MANUFACTURING  at  their  Plow  Fac- 
tory, all  sizes  of  Crossing  and  Breaking  Plows,  of  the 
best  materials,  and  in  workmanlike  manner.  They  re- 
quest the  particular  attention  of  Farmers  to  their  hard- 
cned  Plows  which,  for  cheapness  ahd  durability,  are  not 
equalled  by  any  other. 
We  are  also  manufacturing  a  large  lot  of  Cast  Steel 

Slows  which  we  will  sell  cheaper  than  any  other  plow  of 
3e  kind  ever  offered  in  this  market 
We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  our  Breaking 
Plows,  and  we  feel  confident  their  equal  cannot  be  found 
east  or  west,  for  strength,  durability,  lightness  of  draught, 
convenience  to  sharpen,  or  perfection  of  work.  We  shall 
keep  on  hand  Corn  and  Shovel  Plows,  and  various  other 
Agricultural  Tools  In  our  line.  .-, 


KTODDARU'S 

Patent  Hand  Corn  Planter, 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  having  purchased  the  rhrbt  of  said 
patent  for  the  counties  of  Dane,  Walworth  and  Co- 
lumbia, of  this  State  is  now  prepared  to  supply  them  to 
all  who  may  want. 

This  planter  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  aave  seen  it 
as  superior  to  all  other  hand  corn  planters  now  in  use. — 
It  not  only  plants  tho  corn  of  a  uniform  depth  but  dis- 
tributee the  kernels  equally  in  each  hill,  allowing  It  to  be 
cultivated  each  way.  An  active  man  can  easily  plant 
from  six  to  ten  acres  per  day.  Price  $5* 
For  sale  by  Tibbltts,  «fc  Gordon,  S.  R.  Fox.  and  others, 
Madison.  Wis.  T.  N.  BOVEE, 

bock  county  inrasERYT" 

THE  proprietors  have  now  for  sale  a  large  stok  of  trees, 
at  prices  which  cannot  fail  to  suit  purchasers, 
and  having  devoted  their  entire  attention  to  their  propa- 
gation and  growth,  having  been  to  much  expense  in  ob- 
taining scions  from  bearing  trees  they  feel  warranted  In 
roccommenduig  them  to  the  public 

APPLE.TKEES  5  to  S  feet  high  16  cts  each  or  8140  per 
thousand. 

PEAR,  PLUM,  and  CHERRY,  all  of  which  are  fur- 
nished Dwarf  or  Standard  from  80  to  60  cts.  each. 

Those  of  extra  else  with  fruit  buds  addltonsl  prices. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  our  stock  of 
Evergreens,  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Plants 
Ac,  which  we  think  is  not  excelled  at  the  west  Nur- 
sery stocks,  and  scions  furnished  on  liberal  terms.  Trees 
carefully  packed  for  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis  on  application. 
Jan.  tf.  OOLBT  &  WILLEY. 
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The  Farmer  appears  this  month  without  its  illustrated  title  page,  for  the  reason  < 
that  it  was  Pent  to  New  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  to  be  elect  rot  vped,  and,] 
much  to  our  repret,  the  electro-plates  have  not  yet  returned.  We  thought  it  better  to| 
dispense  with  it  than  to  keep  our  subscribers  waiting. 
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TERMS—INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE : 


Seeds  From  The  Patent  Office. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  ROOMS, ) 
Madison,  May,  1856.  J 

SINCE  going  to  press  we  have  received  a  parcel  of 
Seeds,  all  of  the  small  packages  of  which  we  forward 
to  members  by  mall.  Largo  package*  of  Russian  and 
Spanish  Flax  Seed.  Italian  Ray  Gross,  and  French  Peas,  j 
we  will  forward  to  those  who  will  send  as  the  stamps  to  I 
pie-pay  them  with.  They  will  usually  weigh  down  from 
four  to  idx  stamps.  -  D.  J.  POWERS, 

May,  1S36.  Act.  Secretary.      \ 


Madison  Steam  Planing  Mill, 

SASH,  BOOR  AND  BLIND 

MANUFACTORY, 

CORNER  OF  WILSON  &  LIVINGSTON  STREETS, 

NORTHEAST  SIDE  OF  TOWN,  NEAR  THE 
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Single  Copies,  $1  pe£  year — Five  Copies,  $4,50 — Ten  Copies,  $8 — Fifteen  Copies 
$12 — Twenty  Copies,  $15,  and  one  for  tiie  Agent. 

All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  the  Volume.    Those  wishing  to  subscribe,  will  con- 
fer a  great  favor  by  forwarding  their  subscriptions  as  early  as  possible.     All   monies  tor- 
subscriptions  should  be  forwarded  with  the  order,  and  may  be  sent  in  reliable  Bank  bills, 
Postage  Stamps,  or  Gold,  by  mail ;  and  when  the  Postmaster  is  cognizant  of  its  being 
sent,  it  may  be  considered  at  our  risk. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  the  Farmer  at  the  following 
rates :  1  square,  (of  12  lines  or  less)  first  insertion,  $8.  Each  subsequent  insertion,  $2. — 
One  page,  one  insertion,  $20.  By  the  year,  $120.  All  transient  advertisements  to  be  paid 
in  advance. 

BACK  NUMBERS  in  abundance  for  new  subscribers.  Clubs  and  agents 'are  re- 
quested to  hurry  in  their  Jjsts  as  early  as  may  be,  and  as  large  as  possible.  This  number 
of  the  Farmeb  is  sent  to  some  persons  who  are  not  subscribers,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  like  the  work  and  subscribe  for  it. 

Specimen  numbers  and  Prospectuses  sent  to  all  persons  wishing  them. 

Address,  POWERS  &  SKINNER, 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 
D.  J.  POWERS,  e.  w.  skinner. 


MADISON  SLEAM  PLANING  MILL. 

THF  ABOVE  ESTABLISHMENT  was  erected  last 
Spring,  although  laboring  under  many  difficulties, 
by  the  delay  of  machinery  and  other  causes,  and  we  are 
now  prepared  to  manufacture  extensively,  and  on  abort 
notice.  We  will  have  on  hand  for  Spring  business  One 
thousand  well  seasoned  Doors,  ranging  from  2.  6^6.  to 
2.10 MTlt,  \H  &  l#%in.  thlch,  two  and  fourpannels. 

ALSO— Sash  of  all  sizes  for  Four  Thousand  Window*. 
Persons  wish  lug  articles  not  on  hand  can  have  their 
orders  filled  on  short  notice.  We  also  maka  a  great  vari- 
ety of  Mouldings — ranging  in  price  from  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  feet  In  length  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred  feet. 
We  run  two  turning  lathes,  and  do  all  kinds  of  turning. 
We  keep  a  large  assortment  of  Nervil'a  Banisters  anil 
Cabinet  turning  always  on  hand,  and  do  Planing,  Saw  - 
1  ing,  and  in  fact,  make  almost  any  thing  of  Wood. 

I     Persons  wishing  articles  in  our  line,  can  do  as  well  as 
i  at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago.     A  liberal  discount  made  to 

Wholesale  trade.  STEVENS  <fe  DONNEL. 

I      March,  8m. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAY. 

"Fled  now  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  north, 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth : 
Her  universal  green,  and  the  clear  sky, 
Delight  stil  1  more  and  more  the  gazing  eye." 

MoomJUM. 

Spring  is  now  fairly  upon  us,  and  fast 
merging  into  Summer.  May,  that  loveliest 
of  all  seasons,  with  its  soft  smiles  makes 
everything  glad  and  every  heart  rejoice. 
The  Siberian  fierceness  of  winter,  with  its 
howling  blasts,  and  adamantine  frosts,  with 
its  devastation  and  death  in  the  farm  yard 
and  the  orchard,  is  fast  fading  in  its  intensity 
of  recollection ;  and  in  the  soft  embrace  of 
summer,  will  soon  be  numbered  with  the 
past,  and  its  sorrows  forgotten.  How  typic- 
al of  the  regeneration  of  a  fallen  world  is  the 
rejuvenation  of  nature,  in  the  opening  of 
Spring.  How  ethereal  are  all  its  aspirations, 
how  heaven-like  and  inexpressibly  delicious 
to  ramble  amid  its  green  fields,  and  quiet 
sunny  places,  of  a  bright  balmy  morning. 
Who  that  has  a  soul  has  not  been  lifted  up  on 
such  occasions,  to  a  partial  foretaste  of  that 
'better  ideal  country,  that  is  the  hope  of  all 
hearts  ?  Who  has  not  had  his  faith  in  im- 
mortality strengthened  by  this  great  annu- 
ally recurring  demonstration  of  nature  ?  The 
soul  that  is  not  touched  and  lifted  up  by  the 
opening  youthful  charms  of  a  northern 
Spring,  is  bnt  an  ossified  heart,  merely,  on  a 
level  with  the  "brute  that  perisheth." 

But  we  must  step  down  from  the  sublime 
musings  of  a  Spring  morning,  to  the  common 
affairs  of  every-day  life ;  for  it  is  a  well  es- 
tablished fact  that  all  the  glimpses  of  ethe- 
real life  will  not  prevent  our  poor  bodies 
from  getting  hungry,  naked  and  cold.  Then 
let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  these  present 
necessities. 

The  orchard,  we  suppose,  is  already  set ; 
bnt  if  it  is  not,  we  would  only  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  very  full  instructions  on  that  sub- 
ject in  our  issue  of  last  month,  and  urge  all 
to  carefully  and  fully  observe  them — even  to 


the  mulching.  Everything  else  done  ever  so 
well,  and  this  part  omitted,  and  it  will  be 
good  luck  if  one  third,  or  one  half  of  the 
trees,  are  not  lost  beyond  hope  the  ffrst  sea- 
son. Such  at  least  has  been  our  experience ; 
therefore  wo  advise  all  to  be  thorough,  and 
finish  up  their  tree  planting  completely  be- 
fore leaving  it. 

The  field  sowing  is  undoubtedly  all  finished 
up  before  this;  and  the  fields  all  rolled 
smooth  and  ready  for  the  reaper.  If  so,  "  'tis 
well. "  How  many  farmers  would  dispense 
with  the  roller,  if  they  were  satisfied  its  use 
would  pay  them  five  hundred  per  cent,  on 
the  labor  it  cost  to  use  it?  We  have  little 
doubt  of  the  fact,  especially  on  all  light  soils. 
Any  man  who  can  make  a  sled  can  make  a 
roller,  at  an  expense  of  from  $5 'to  $10,  but 
those  who  feel  able  will  do  better  to  invest 
more  money  and  buy  a  good  one,  of  the  most 
approved  model. 

The  sowed  crops  out  of  the  way,  next 
comes  the  Cobnfield— a  better  field,  by  the 
way,  for  modern  -youthful  chivalry  than 
Buena  Vista,  or  Sevastopol — altogether  less 
dangerous,  considerably  more  remunerative, 
and  quite  as  honorable,  if  not  more  so. 

First  then,  is  your  seed  on  hand,  and  of 
the  right  kind  ? — of  that  kind  which  will 
yield  you  from  50  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre, 
with  good  cultivation  ?  If  not,  look  up  such 
as  is  right,  remembering  that  a  frequent 
change  of  seed  is  just  as  useful  with  corn  as 
with  wheat. 

Before  planting  seed,  always  test  it — which 
is  but  the  labor  of  a  few  moments,  and  often 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  replanting,  and  what 
is  still  more  important,  loss  of  time  for  the 
growing  crop.  To  test  it>  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  put  a  small  parcel  of  it  in- 
to a  dish,  and  pour  on  warm  water ;  set  it  in 
a  warm  place,  and. if  the  seed  is  .good  it  will 
germinate  in  two  or  three  days,  at  farthest. 
If  it  does  not,  you  may  rest  assured  that  its 
vitality  is  gone ;  and  you  may  as  well  planL 
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gravel  stones.  No  careful  man  should  plant 
seed  corn  before  testing  it,  any  more  than  he 
should  trust  a  stranger  at  sight.  The  germ- 
inating principle  in  corn  is  very  delicate,  and 
easily  destroyed.  It  sometimes  fails  even, 
when  gathered  carefully  and  triced  and  hung 
up  in  a  dry  place — though  not  often.  Still, 
all  seed  should  be  tested  before  planting. 

Our  theory  about  the  ground  is,  not  to 
plow  it  until  you  are  all  ready  to  plant  it. 
Plow  well  and  deep,  in  long  uniform  lands, 
calculating  every  land  accurately,  so  that  no 
row  will  come  in  the  dead  furrows ;  when 
thus  plowed,  apply  the  roller  at  once  in  a 
lengthwise  direction,  until  the  surface  is  uni- 
form and  smooth.  It  is  better  than  dragging, 
as  it  does  not  uncover  the  weeds.  Then, 
with  a  good  marker  row  both  ways,  as 
straight  as  a  line,  four  feet  each  way.  Put 
the  seed  in  two  inches  deep,  at  the  angles, 
leaving  the  ground  as  smooth  as  possible  af- 
ter all  is  done.  If  the  soil  is  particularly 
warm  and  dry,  soak  the  seed  twenty -four 
hours  before  planting,  especially  if  the  sea- 
son is  a  little  late ;  but  if  in  good  season, 
and  the  soil  ordinarily  moist,  plant  without 
soaking. 

From  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  May  is  the 
proper  time  to  plant  corn,  and  if  the  course 
is  pursued  that  wo  have  marked  out,  it  will 
usually  be  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  corn 
ahead  of  the  weeds,  especially  if  the  weeding 
is  promptly  attended  to,  just  when  the  corn 
is  of  the  right  size.  A  few  days  too  late,  will 
make  all  the  difference  imaginable ;  you  may 
as  well  neglect  a  house  on  fire,  as  a  thrifty 
crop  of  weeds. 

Next  in  order  of  field  planting,  come  Po- 
tatoes— which,  by  the  way,  have  become 
rather  a  doubtful  article,  to  say  the  least. 
The  rot  seems  yet  to  baffle  all  enquiry  as  to 
its  exact  origen  or  nature.  Theories  are  as 
abundant  on  the  subject  as  on  the  matter  of 
wheat's  tnrning  to  chess,  and  thus  far,  one  is 
just  about  as  satisfactory  as  another. . 

A  few  things,  however,  in  relation  to  the 
rot,  seem  pretty  certain — among  which  is 
the  fact  that  seme  kinds  are  more  inclined  to 
rot  than  others.  For  instance,  the  Pinkeye 
and  Mashanock  families  seem  almost  sure  to 
rot,  upon  moist  rich  soils.  We  raised  a  fine 
crop  of  White  Mercers  last  year,  but  they 
were  all  struck  with  the  dry  rot  after  being 


dug' 


,  and  proved  a  total  loss.    The  same  with 


our  Mashanocks  and  Pinkeyes,  whilst  some 
of  the  hardier  old  fashioned  kinds  withstood 
it  very  well. 

We  would  recommend  planting  on  warm, 
dry  soil>  and  in  tolerably  good  season — ot 
such  seed  as  each  man  has  found  safest.  Till 
well  and  dig  early,  before  the  heavy,  cold  fall 
rains.  Don't  be  fooled  into  buying  Discorea 
Batata*  or  Chinese  Yam$,  until  the  specula- 
tors who  have  them  in  hand  have  proved 
their  worth,  which  we  think  will  not  be  fast, 
nor  high. 

Carrots  are  a  valuable  and  profitable 
crop  to  raise,  for  feeding  stock,  sheep  and 
j  horses,  as  a  change  with  grain.  They  can 
|  be  produced  in  large  quantities,  with  no  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  expense  if  properly 
managed ;  but  it  is  folly  to  undertake  to 
grow  them  on  poor  soil,  or  with  negligent 
culture. 

For  carrots  the  soil  should  be  plowed  deep 
and  thoroughly — not  less  than  sixteen  inches. 
1  This  may  be  done,  in  the  absence  of  a  sub- 
I  soil  plow,  with  a  common  one,   by  going 
twice  in  a  place.    The  soil  should  be  of  the 
first  quality — no  matter  how  good ;  and  good 
•  well  rotted  manure  will  even  help  that.    As 
1  we  said  in  relation  to  corn,  we   would  not 
\  plow  for  carrots  until  all  ready  to  sow  ;  and 
the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June  is  soon 
I  enough.    Prepare  the  land  the  same  as  for 
|  corn,  except  the  extra  depth  of  plowing;  sow 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart  in 
drills ;  the  latter  distance  will  be  -preferable 
if  you  are  not  crowded  for  room,  as  it  ad- 
mits of  cultivation  with  a  horse  and  shovel 
plow,  or  cultivator.    Don't  defer  weeding  a 
day  after  the  right  time,  as  everything  de- 
pends on  doing  these  things  in  season.      At 
the  first  or  second  weeding  thin  out  the 
plants  to  from  six  to  nine  inches  apart ;  this 
precaution  will  contribute  as  much  as  any 
other  one  thing  to  the  growth  of  a  good 
crop. 

All  the  foregoing  directions  pursued  with 
care,  and  such  other  things  as  will  suggest 
themselves  to  every  good  cultivator,  and  wo 
will  warrant  a  good  ci  op— say  of  from  three 
to  eight  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  We  pre  - 
fer  the  orange  colored  to  the  white.  We 
would  recommend  to  every  farmer  and  gar- 
dener, to  raise  enough  carrots  for  a  change 
of  feed  for  his  animals  at  least,  and  more  if 
he  pleases.     Still  we  do  not  believe  that  a 
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bushel  of  carrots  contains  more  than  half  the 
substantial  nutriment  of  a  bushel  of  oats,  or 
more  than  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  a 
bushel  of  corn;  yet  after  all  they  make  an 
excellent  change,  which  is  just  as  acceptable 
to  animals  as  to  men. 

Passing  over  divers  other  field  crops,  for 
want  of  space,  we  would  come  to  the  garden; 
and  say  as  formerly,  that  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  every  one  who    has    ground 
enough  on  which  to  make  it.      It  pays  an 
abundant  and  profitable  crop  for  all  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  what  is  more  important 
still,  it  furnishes  what  every  family  needs, 
and  what  cannot  usually  be  bought,  except 
in  and  about  large  towns.    Who  has  not  re- 
marked the  difference  between  a  dinner  got- 
ten up  by  a  good  efficient  housewife,  with 
the  aid  of  an  abundant  garden,  and  the 
product  of  a  poor  house-keeper,  and  no  gar- 
den ?    It  is  as  great  at  least  as  the  difference 
between  day  and  night.    A  garden  is  more 
especially  important  to  common  farmers,  be- 
cause they  are  usually  so  short  of  any  con- 
siderable variety  of  meats.    An  ample  supply 
of  vegetables  not  only  contributes  to  our 
comfort,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they 
are  great  promoters  of  health,  when  used 
with  discretion. 

There  are  hosts  of  semi-invalid  ladies  who 
would  find  moderate  garden  labor  their  best 
medicine,  if  pursued  with  regularity  and  per- 
severenoe.  No  matter  if  delicate  hands  are 
ungloved,  and  even  occasionally  mingled  in 
that  mother  earth,  whither  the  whole  body 
of  many  a  pale  invalid  house-plant  is  so  rap- 
idly tending.  Close,  warm  rooms,  easy 
chairs,  high  living,  not  muoh  work,  paper- 
soled  shoes,  and  gently  sprung  carriages  to 
ride  to  the  nearest  neighbor's  in,  instead  of 
walking,  are  very  nice  in  their  way,  but  are 
more  rapid  passports  to  the  grave  than  is 
generally  supposed.  That  medium  poverty 
which  begets  industry  and  simplicity  of 
habits,  is  often  a  blessing  in  disguise  that  will 
bring  with  it  health,  happiness  aud  length  of 
days. 

Then  fit  up  the  garden,  as  6urely  as  the 
farm ;  no  matter  if  you  are  not  an  adept  in 
the  business.  It  requires  no  particular  skill 
to  plant  early  potatoes,  peas,  corn,  cucumbers, 
&c. ;  the  main  thing  is  to  get  about  it.  It 
-will  not  do  to  put  off  the  garden  work  until  i 
a  rainy  day,  or  until  the  hurry  of  things  is  | 


over;  but  en  the  other  hand  secure  your 
seeds  in  season,  and  make  the  garden  in  its 
time,  as  punctually  as  you  should  sow  your 
wheat.  Such  is  our  advice,  and  we  believe 
every  one  will  find  it  profitable  to  follow  it. 
If  the  chickens  make  you  trouble  by  scratch- 
ing, feed  them  well  until  the  plants  are  out 
of  the  way.  Most  seeds  are  much  hastened 
in  germination  by  being  soaked,  from  one  to 
two  days  in  warm  water,  and  then  rolled  in 
air-slaked  lime,  or  dry  leached  ashes,  before 
planting.  They  will  be  hastened  one  half  in 
that  way,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  worms.  If  worms  or  bugs  cnt  off  your 
cucumbers  or  melons,  keep  planting  more, 
and  trnst  to  a  favorable  season  to  give  you 
plenty. 

If  you  have  a  strawberry  bed,  (and  if  you 
have  not  it  is  a  pity,)  it  will  pay  to  top  dress 
it  with  well  rotted  manure,  after  thinning  it 
out  sufficiently ;  and  the  plants,  to  do  well, 
should  not  be  nearer  than  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row,  and  the  rows  two  feet  apart.  Be  care- 
ful and  put  up  good  substantial  supports  for 
green  peas  and  tomatoes.  They  will  bear  as 
much  again  and  hotter  fruit,  for  being  well 
supported.  Spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
in  the  garden,  if  you  would  have  it  thrive. 

<  •  •  •  »        

For  the  Fanner. 
THE  MARSHES  OF  WISCONSIN. 

But  little  has  been  written  in  our  western 
agricultural  papers  on  the  improvement  of 
our  natural  meadows,commonly  called  marsh- 
es. Have  they  not  been  a  source  of  wealth 
to  our  farmers  ?  Is  there  not  a  large  amount 
of  wealth-creating  material  in  them  now  ? 
Do  they  not  rise  in  value  and  estimation  as 
we  become  better  acquainted  with  them? 
Do  not  the  majority  of  our  farmers  depend 
on  them  more  or  less  for  pasturage  and  hay? 
They  suffer  but  little  in  times  of  drouth.  Is 
it  not  injurious  to  pasture  them  in  spring  ? 
Is  it  not  best  to  know  the  growth  of  a  sea- 
son at  once  ?  Is  it  not  injurious  to  out  the 
grass  when  it  is  rapidly  growing  ?  Can  their 
yield  be  increased  ?  Does  ditching  help  them  ? 
Fanners  havo  tried  the  ditoh  to  drain  the 
marsh,  and  answer  for  a  fence.  A  ditch  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  a  fence ;  where  the  land 
descends,  the  current  keeps  the  ditch  open 
at  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  it  soon  drifts 
full.  No  man  will  put  in  covered  drains  80 
feet  apast  and  2  1-2  feet  deep,  at  an  expense 
of  $40  per  acre,  to  make  land  worth  $20 
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per  acre.  Is  uot  a  piece  of  good  marsh  as 
valuable  as  any  part  of  the  farm '(  It  may 
be  cut  before  harvest,  and  suffers  far  less  than 
cultivated  grasses  if  it  stands  till  after  har- 
vest. If  well  stacked,  it  will  shed  rain  like 
a  shingle  roof.  A  good  quality  of  it  brings 
about  two-think  as  much  as  Timothy.  Can- 
not some  ingenious  Yankee  invent  a  machine 
to  cut  off  the  hammoeks  easier  than  plow- 
ing, so  as  to  make  a  smooth  surface  ? 

Stock  don't  thrive  well  if  confined  to  a 
marsh  all  the  time.  Some  upland  ought  to 
be  enclosed  with  marsh  to  make  good  pas- 
ture. Several  years  ago  the  Messrs.  Wright 
built  a  saw  mill  on  a  small  stream  emptying 
into  the  Fox  River.  They  built  a  low  dam 
and  tyirned  the  water  into  a  race.  The  dam 
raised  the  water  level  with  the  banks  of  the 
creek.  The  race  was  tilled  in  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  the  man  who  owned  the  land 
adjoining  went  to  the  mill  with  a  doleful 
countenance,  and  said,  "Yoar  dam  most 
come  down  it  is  spoiling  my  marsh." 

The  mill  was  doing  a  good  business,  and 
the  owners  were  satisfied  that  it  would  pay 
for  itself  in  a  single  year — hence  they  an- 
swered that  they  would  buy  the  land ;  but 
the  owner  declined  selling.  Then  they  of- 
fered to  pay  all  damages,  and  to  convince 
the  owner,  paid  him  ten  dollars.  The  dam 
was  not  taken  down,  and  the  heaviest  crop 
of  grass  that  was  ever  cut  there,  was  that  sea- 
son. After  that  they  were  even  requested 
to  leave  the  dam. 

I  have  a  marsh  that  is  ditched  to  let  off 
the  surface  water,  and  a  part  of  it  has  been 
pastured  for  several  years  with  sheep.  The 
grass  annually  grows  shorter  and  finer,  and 
the  sod  more  level  and  firm.  Would  not  the 
plowing  of  meadow  lands,  when  it  is  practi- 
cable, be  of  great  utility  in  increasing  their 
productiveness?  My  experience  leads  me  to 
think  so.  Respectfully  Yours, 

Jos.  A.  Oabpenteb. 

Waukssha,  April,  1856. 

*-+-• » »  --  — 

Affliction  saves  from  the  excesses  of 
affluence,  and  shows  ns  that  human  sympa- 
thy is  the  same  through  poverty  and  wealth 
when  the  pride  of  enjoyment  has  been  hum- 
bled by  it. 

« ■ — <<»»»■  ■  — 

Gratitude  is  the  fairest  blossom  which 
springs  from  the  soul ;  and  the  heart  of  man 
knoweth  none  more  fragrant. 


For  the  Farmer. 
BUILDING  MATERIALS  FOB  THE  PRAIRIES. 

Messrs.  Editobs — In  previous  articles  1 
have  thrown  out  some  crude  suggestions  in 
regard  to  supplying  the  Prairie  regions  with 
water  and  wood;  and  now  propose  some  di- 
rections for  procuring  cheap  and  durable 
building  materials. 

Almost  every  mile  square  of  the  prairies 
possesses  beds  and  knolls  of  gravel  and  peb- 
bles, or  quarries  of  rock,  which  is  finely  bro- 
ken up  on  the  top  and  outer  edges;  so  that 
it  requires  but  little  trouble  to  excavate  or 
shovel  it  out;  and,  at  small  expense,  all  of 
this  may  be  converted  into  advantageous  and 
pleasant  building  material.  Besides,  in  most 
locations,  this  excavation  may  be  made  at 
the  very  site  where  the  house  is  to  be  placed; 
so  that  the  substance  for  the  walls  may  be 
obtained  from  the  cellar,  and  thus  the  walls 
be  constructed  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than 
any  other  description  of  walls  can  be  made ; 
being  also  better  than  wooden  houses,  and 
equal  to  brick  or  stone. 

This  kind  of  wall  is  known  by  the  various 
names  of  grout,  gravel,  and  concrete;  and 
needs  only  to  be  properly  prepared  to  become 
firm  and  durable.  I  have  seen  many  build- 
ings— some  of  them  very  large  ones,  which 
have  stood  for  years  as  firmly  as  the  best 
mason-work ;  while  others  have  cracked  and 
tumbled  down  in  a  short  time;  and  these 
different  results  were  owing  entirely  to  the 
different  manner  in  which  the  material  was 
prepared  and  laid  up. 

There  are  four  essential  principles  to  be 
kept  strictly  in  view,  which  if  carefully  re- 
garded will  ensure  substantial,  and  not  very 
costly  buildings :  first,  prepare  the  founda- 
tion by  setting  it  below  the  frost  mark,  lay- 
ing it  in  mason- work  for  two  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  make  the  grout  for 
that  part  of  the  wall  with  water-Ume,  as 
proof  against  moisture  in  the  earth.  Second, 
good  lime  should  be  slaked  in  the  mortar- 
bed,  and  well  stirred  with  water  enough  to 
make  a  thin  paste,  about  the  consistency  of 
mason's  uputty  coat,"  and  left  to  cool  for  a 
day  or  night,  till  all  the  steam  and  air  have 
passed  out  or  evaporated ;  for  this  purpose 
it  is  best  to  have  two  beds,  that  one  batch 
may  be  made  and  cool  while  the  other  is  be- 
ing used — so  that  none  of  the  concrete  need 
be  put  into  the  walls  in  a  hurry,  before  it  is 
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properly  seasoned;  and  quite  enough  to  fill  a 
full  course  clear  around  the  building  should 
be  made  at  once,  so  there  will  be  an  even 
temperature  throughout  the  work,  in  all  the 
layers  of  concrete. 

When  the  Kme  paste  is  made,  then  comes 
the  third,  and  very  important  operation — 
that  is  to  stir  in  the  sand,  gravel  and  broken 
stone,  and  thoroughly  mix  it,  with  hoe  and 
shovel,  so  that  the  entire  surface  of  all  stones 
will  be  completely  covered  with  the  lime;  in 
fact,  here  lies  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
whole  work — to  have  lime  and  stone  fairly 
mixed  and  cooled  till  the  whole  will  be  of 
uniform  temperature.  Any  hard  substance 
to  which  lime  will  stick,-  f»  good  to  stir*  in, 
such  as  sand,  gravel,  broken  stone  and  brick, 
or  pebble  stones,  from  the  size  of  gravel  up 
to  six  or  eight  inches  through— anything  not 
larger  than  the  walls  are  thick. 

The  fourth,  though  not  equally  essential 
care  to  be  taken  is,  that  all  the  timber  or 
sticks  used  in  the  walls  should  be  green  or 
wet  wood,  that  it  may  not  absorb  an  undue 
degree  of  mofetnre  from  the  concrete,  and 
afterwards  leave  cracks  by  shrinking  away 
when  all  becomes  dry — neglect  of  this  may 
cause  cracks  in  the  walls. 

The  proportion  of  lime  to  be  used,  should 
vary  somewhat  according  io  the  coarseness 
of  the  other  materials ;  if  the  stone  and  other 
filling  be  coarse,  less  lime  will  be  needed,  as 
there  will  be  less  surface  to  be  covered ;  but 
as  a  general  rule,  where  I  have  seen  good 
durable  work,  the  proportions  have  been  9 
to  12  of  gravel  and  stone  to  one  of  good  lime. 
For  cellar  walls,  hydraulic  lime  should  be 
used  ;  and  even  for  the  first  story  through- 
out, it  is  better,  if  to  be  had. 

"When  this  concrete  or  mortar,  well  mixed, 
has  lain  12  to  15  hours  in  the  bed,  it  is  to  be 
shoveled  into  the  walls,  as  it  would  be 
shoveled  into  a  cart  or  wheel-barrow. 

The  common  mode  of  laying  up  the  con- 
crete is  in  rough  board  boxes  placed  where 
the  walls  are  wanted.  This  is  done  by  set- 
ting up  studding  or  scantling  at  the  corners 
of  the  building,  inside  and  outside  of  the 
walla,  taking  care  to  have  them  plumb,  fast- 
ening the  bottom,  and  stay-lathing  the  top, 
to  keep  them  in  place — intermediate  ones  be- 
ing stationed  at  every  8  or  10  feet  between 
corners,  to  keep  the  boards  from  springing 
and  making  the  walls  thicker  in  the  middle ; 


the  boards  are  set  up  edgewise  between  these 
upright  studs,  when  the  concrete  is  shoveled 
in  till  the  box  thus  formed  is  full  and  left  to 
dry  or  "  set, "  which  takes  15  to  20  hours  in 
dry  weather:  in  very  warm  weather,  a 
course  of  a  foot  depth  (with  boards  a  foot 
wide)  clear  round  the  building,  may  be  laid 
up  each  day;  only  two  seta  of  boards  being 
neceseary— one  set  remaining  on  the  last  • 
course,  while  the  succeeding  one  is  filled  up. 
This  same  lumber  is  good  for  roofing,  inside 
partitions,  &c.,  after  having  served  for  wall- 
boxes. 

In  a  two  story  building  it  is  safe  to  make 
these  walls,  the  first  story  one  foot  thick, 
and  the  second  story  eight  inches  thick; 
though  many  persons  have  made  substantial 
walls,  some  inches  thinner.  It  is  necessary 
of  course,  in  this  manner  of  building  as  well 
as  others,  to  tie  or  stay  the '  cross  and  floor 
timbers  firmly  to  the  walla. 

In  this  vicinity,  with  the  present  prices  of 
lime,  labor  -and  other  things,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  good  durable  walls  can  be  put  up  at  a 
cost  of  10  to  12  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

In  addition  to  the  above  which  I  have 
learned  from  observation  and  experience,  the 
following  remarks  on  concrete  and  mortars, 
is  from  a  work  written  by  Lieut.  Wright, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  employed  by  the 
Government  on  public  works,  making  sea- 
wall, fortifications,  &c.,  making  and  proving 
many  experiments,  and  had  perhaps  as  much 
knowledge,  and  is  as  good  authority  on  that 
subject  as  can  be  found— so  that  it  can  be 
relied  upon. 

He  says  that  "clean  sand,  gravel,  broken  > 
stones,  cinders  and  oyster  shells,  may  be 
mixed  with  lime  paste,  tempered  with  sand 
somewhat  thicker  than  common  mortar,  say 
about  twelve  parts  of  sand  to  five  of  lime, 
before  putting  in  the  coarser  materials. 

"A  cask  of  stone  lime  weighing  240  pounds 
net  will  make  eight  cubic  feet  of  stiff  paste, 
which  will  admit  the  mixture  of  sixteen 
bushels  of  looso  sand ;  the  paste  should  be- 
come cold  before  the  gravel  or  broken  stone 
is  added  to  it. 

uAs  a  small  quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere  is  confined  in  the  inter- 
stices or  spaces  of  the  concrete,  the  bad  effects 
of  it  may  be  avoided  by  drawing  tubes  or 
rods  every  few  feet  upward  through  the  wall, 
as  the  work  progresses,  which  gives  vent  to 
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this  acid,  at  the  same  time  these  small  fines 
or  openings  up  and  down  the  walls,  serve 
the  farther  purpose  of  good  ventilator*  to  the 
rooms  by  bvinn  opened  at  the  bottom,  out- 
nde,  and  at  the  top,  inside,  while  they  also 
conduct  off  the  little  moisture  which  may  be 
collected  from  outside  exposure  and  damp- 
ness, and  tend  partially  to  serengthen  the 
walls,  as  the  concrete  hardens  more  and 
quicker  around  these  perforations." 

He  cautions  that  the  foundations  must  be 
good  mason-work,  or  hydraulic  lime  for 
some  feet  above  the  surface,  that  moisture 
might  not  be  imbibed  to  soften  the  concrete; 
and  also  that  the  whole  should  be  thoroughly 
stirred  and  mixed,  so  that  the  surface  of  eve- 
ry pebble  and  stone  be  well  coated  with  the 
cement,  and  they  will  then  stick  firmly,  and 
the  whole  mass  become  hard  and  consoli- 
dated, to  endure  time  and  weather. 

For  wall  against  the  sea  or  water,  Mr,  W. 
made  a  batch  of  concrete,  prepared  with 
eight  cubic  feet  of  lime  paste,  eleven  cubic 
feet  of  stiff  water-lime  paste,  and  thirty-two 
cubic  feet  of  clear  dense  sand,  the  product  of 
which  was  about  forty  oubic  feet  of  close, 
stiff  mortar.  This  mortar  was  then  made 
into  concrete,  by  first  putting  one-third  of  it 
into  a  bed,  and  adding  twenty-two  cubic  feet 
of  broken  stone  and  twelve  cubic  feet  of 
gravel,  making  thirty-four  cubic  feet  of  stony 
matter,  which  was  well  stirred  and  mixed ; 
then  the  balance— two  thirds— of  the  mortar 
was  spread  into  the  bed,  and  the  whole  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  incorporated,  so  that  the 
entire  surface  of  all  the  stony  matter  was 
coated  and  the  gravel  completely  mixed  with 
the  paste — and  produced,  when  thus  finished 
ready  for  the  walls,  about  thirty-nine  cubic 
feet  of  close  and  most  durable  concrete ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  at  a  cost  of  only 
two  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  per  cubic 
yard — less  than  ten  cents  per  cnbic  foot. 

And  walls  of  this  description  are  warrant- 
ed to  stand  for  ages  against  floods  and 
weather.  But  for  walls  above  ground,  and 
in  dry  places,  as  dwellings,  barns,  &c,  the 
water-lime  may  safely  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  expense  considerable  lessened 
thereby. 

From  various  thorough  and  critical  exper- 
iments, Lieut.  Wright  gives  the  following 
statement  of  the  comparative  costs  of  ma- 
g  onry  and  concrete  works,  in  different  oper- 


ations which  he  has 'directed,  at  Fort  War- 
ren :  Rubbled  masonry,  dry,  costs  per  cubic 
yard,k$3,00  ;  Facing  stone — sea-wall — ham- 
mered joints,  &c,  $9,00;  Concrete — costly 
kind — per  cubic  yard,  $S,50;  Concrete — 
least  costly  kind,  $2,12  per  cubic  yard.  And 
it  is  believed  that  good  concrete  walls  can  be 
built  in  most  parts  of  Wisconsin,  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  and  fiftyicents  per 
cubic  yard;  as  the  work  can  nearly  all  be 
done  by  common  laborers,  with  a  man  of 
good  judgment  and  fair  skill  to  superintend 
the  operation,  and  see  that  the  concrete  is 
well  mixed,  and  the  wall  ^  kept  plumb. 

Yours,  D.  S.  C. 

■      i  mn 

For  the  Farmer. 
A  LITTLE  TO  THE  FAHMEB8. 

Mesabs.  Editors — If  you  wish  to  raise  po- 
tatoes, and  preserve  them  from  the  rot,  plant 
them  early  on  dry  ground,  that  they  may  get 
ripe  before  the  fall  rains,  and  frosty  and 
freezing  nights,  and  warm,  sunny  days.  Af- 
ter a  cold,  frosty  night,  the  sun  comes  up 
warm,  melts  the  frost,  thaws  the  ground, 
creates  a  steam  in  the  ground,  and  causes  a 
fog  to  rise  which  is  unhealthy  to  the  potatoes ; 
and  after  a  fall  rain,Jthe  sun  comes  up,  and 
soon  the  fog  and  steam  rises  again,  sours  the 
potato  tops,  which  causes  the  rust  to  strike 
them ;  then  they  will  soon  wilt  and  wither 
down ;  then  the  tops  will  keep  the  ground 
moist,  they  will  soon  commence  roting,  sour 
the  ground,  which  soon  creates  the  rot  in  the 
potatoes.  If  your  potato  tops  strike  with 
the  rust  before  the  potatoes  are  ripe,  mow 
them  off  and  take  them  away,  or  burn  them 
up,  that  they  may  not  lay  on  the  ground  top 
of  the  potatoes ;  and  when  you  dig  the  po- 
tatoes, if  they  are  affected  by  the  rot,  sort 
out  the  sound  ones,  and  lay  them  on  the  dry 
ground  or  a  floor,  and  let  them  thoroughly 
dry  in  the  sun.  Make  your  bin  of  seasoned 
boards ;  put  in  a  thin  laying  of  dry,  prairie 
hay,  a  laying  of  potatoes,  then  a  laying  of 
hay,  then  of  potatoes,  and  so  continue  till 
your  potatoes  are  in.  I  have  proved  this  to 
my  satisfaction.  I  will  say  further,  if  your 
cellar  is  damp,  the  hay  will  gather  the  moist- 
ure, and  the  potato  remain  dry.  Baise  your 
bin  4  or  6  inches  from  the  ground  to  let  the 
air  go  under,  and  instead  of  a  tight  floor,  lay 
round  poles  or  narrow  boards  2  inches  apart, 
to  let  air  circulate  through  the  potatoes;  this 
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keeps  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  bin, 
prevents  heating,  and  if  one  is  affected  when 
they  are  put  in  the  bin,  it  will  dry  and  rot 
bo  more  ;  or  if  a  potato  is  frozen  when  pat 
in,  the  hay  will  gather  the  juice  of  the  po- 
tato, without  affecting  the  rest  of  them.    By 
rot,  and  hard  winters  freezing  potatoes,  they 
have  become  very  scarce,  and  demand  high 
prices,  and  when  you  have  but  few,  or  can 
get  but  few,  and  wish  to  plant  considerable 
ground,  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  leaving 
an  eye  on  each  piece.    Be  sure  to  have  each 
piece  run  to  the  center  of  the  potato.    I 
think  they  will  do  full  as  well  as  to  plant  the 
whole  potato.    For  an  experiment,  I  picked 
out  some  large  ones,  took  one  half  of  them, 
cut  them  into  very  small  pieces ;  I  quartered 
the  eyes;  was  oarefal  to  have  each  piece  go 
to  the  center  of  the  potato.    I  planted  them 
where  the  ground  was  no  better  than  the 
rest  of  the  field.    I  planted  one  row  of  the 
pieces,  and  one  row  of  the  whole  ones.    I 
planted  one  row  of  each  in  this  way,  and 
both- at  one  time — cultivated  and  harvested 
them  at  one  time.    When  I  planted,  in  the  I 
first  row  I  put  in  one  large  potato,  and  in 
the  second,  three  small  pieces,   to  a  hill. 
Each  small  piece  would  have  one  large  main 
stalk,  and  there  would  be  but  one  large  main 
stalk  to  the  whole  potato.    When  I  harvest- 
ed them,  some  of  my  neighbor  farmers  came 
for  their  own  curiosity  and  satisfaction  to 
witness  the  crop.    The  small  pieces  proved 
the  best  for  three  years'  experience. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  early  potatoes  in  your 
gardens,  put  the  seed  end  of  your  potato 
down  next  to  the  solid  earth.  Then,  soon 
as  the  root  starts,  it  enters  the  ground,  draws 
nourishment,  and  sends  the  stalks  quickly  up. 
If  you  lay  the  seed  end  of  the  potatoes  up, 
the  stalk  first  starts,  then  stops  growing  till 
the  roots  start  and  grow  round  the  potato, 
gets  into  the  ground,  and  draws  nourishment 
for  the  stalk;  then  it  commences  growing 
again.  There  is  a  week  in  which  there  is  no 
progress  made  with  the  stalk. 

0.  S.  Ward. 
Eden,  Fayette  Co.,  Iowa. 

White  haib  is  the  chalk  with  which  Time 
keeps  his  score — two,  three,  or  four  score,  as 
the  case  may  be — on  a  man's  head. 

<«M» 

Never  take  pride  in  your  wealth  until  you 
have  lost  confidence  in  your  manly  virtues. 


THE  FOREST  TRBBS  OF  WIBOOMSnr, 
Belonging  to  the  ROSAOEAB  or  Bom  Family. 


BY  X.   A.  T-Awiw 


This  large  family  of  plants  includes  not 
only  the  true  roses,  but,  under  its  several  sub- 
divisions', the  Plum,  Cherry,  8pir»a;  the 
Geums,  Potentillas;  the  Strawberry,  Black- 
berry, Raspberry ;  and  the  Thorns,  Apples 
and  Pears.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  fruits 
peculiar  to  this  latitude  and  olimate  belong 
to  the  BosacesB.  A  large  share  of  the 
species  are  herbaceous,  or  shrubs,  and  there- 
fore do  not  fall  under  our  notice  at  present. 
There  are  nine,  mostly  small  trees,  in  Wis- 
consin belonging  to  the  family  under  consid- 
eration -being  one-sixth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber ;  and  the  proportion  of  plants  of  this 
family  to  the  whole  number  of  Wisconsin 
flowering  plants,  is  as  one  to  twenty-five. 


16.  PRXrmiS  AMERICAN 'J- THE  WILD  PLUM. 

No.  16. — Prunus  Americana,  of  Marshal] 
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— the  Wild  Plum. — This  small  tree  with  its 
rich  red  or  yellowish  fruit,  grows  very  plen- 
tifully in  every  part  of  the  State  where  there 
are  low,  damp,  rich  grounds,  especially  along 
the  margins  of  rivers  and  swamps.  The 
flowers  appear  in  May,  before  the  leaves  are 
fully  expanded,  and  tie  fruit  is  ripe  in  Au- 
gust The  tree  is  much  branched,  and  beset 
with  strong  thorn-like  stubs,  forming  a 
strong  protection  to  the  fruit,  and  causing 
much  trouble  in  gathering  it.  The  wood  is 
hard,  of  a  dark  reddish  color,  resembling  the 
wild  oherry.  If  it  could  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  it  might  be  substituted  for 
that  wood  in  cabinet  making,  Ac. 

The  Wild  Plum  natnrally  runs  into  nu- 
merous varieties ;  Mr.  Nuttall  counte  l  no 
less  than  a  dozen  different  kinds  in  one  or- 
chard examined  by  hitji,  in  Canada.  This 
natural  tendency  shows  that  differences  of 
soil  and  culture  have  decided  effects  on  this 
wild  fruit,  and  may  be  a  hint  to  fruit-grow- 
ers to  make  experiments  with  a  view  to  its 
impiovement.  Dr.  Darlington  informs  us 
that  it  has  been  improved  by  long  culture  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  both  in  size  and  flavor, 
the  fruit  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  a 
common  apricot ;  though  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  very  special  efforts  Were  made  to 
produce  this  result.  With  the  skill  of  mod- 
ern fruit  culturists,  it  might,  without  doubt, 
be  greatly  improved.  It  has  the  decided 
advantage  over  the  garden  varieties  of  not 
being  attacked  by  the  curculio— -the  pest  that 
destroys  the  fruit  of  our  finest  kinds  without 
mercy. 

The  Wild  Plum  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  much  cultivated  in  our  country; 
and  from  some  indications  it  is  probable  that 
several  of  the  Indian  tribes  may  heve  planted 
this  tree  near  their  villages.  The  thickets 
of  wild  plum  trees  are  usually  allowed  to  re- 
main by  the  first  occupants  of  our  new  lands: 
but  the  introduction  of  better  kinds  soon 
cause  them  to  be  abandoned. 

This  species  was  first  described  very  fully 
and  accurately  by  Humphry  Marshall  of 
Pennsyl.ania,  in  1785,  but  has  been  con- 
founded with  others  by  some  writers.  The 
errors  were  detected  as  early  as  1829,  and 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Darlington,  in  the  An- 
nals of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natnral 
History ;  yet  we  find  English  botanists  still 
copying  the  old  blunders.    Even  in  the  lust 


work  of  Loudon,  it  is  placed  under  the  name 
of  Ceratus  nigra — the  black  cherry  I  There 
can  be  no  doubt  the  name  given  by  Marshall, 
and  adopted  by  all  American  authors,  is  the 
proper  one — having  been  first  applied. 

Figure  16  represents  the  leaf  and  fruit  of 
the  full  size  of  nature, 

There  are  in  the  United  States  four  dif- 
ferent species  of  native  or  Wild  Plum ;  one 
of  them  (P.  maritime  Wang.)  is  confined  to 
the  Atlantic  States ;  another,  (P.  glandufow, 
Hooker,)  has  only  been  found  in  Texas;  and 
the  last,  (P.  chicata,  Miohx.,)  the  Chickasaw 
plum,  grows  as  near  to  us  as  the  southern 
part  of  Illinois  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Missouri. 

Wo.  17# — Cerams  Peivnaylvanica,  of  Loi-. 
sel — the  Bird  Oherry. — The  genus  Cerasua, 
or  the  true  Cherry,  is  represented  in  the 
United  States  by  ten  native  species,  of  which 
six  are  trees  and  four  shrubs ;  in  Wisconsin, 
by  four  species,  of  which  one  (0.  piimila, 
Miohx.,)  is  a  very  small,  low  shrub,  and  con- 
sequently omitted  here.  The  Bird  Cherry  is 
not  very  common  with  us.  It  has  been  de» 
tected  in  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee;  Mr. 
John  Townley  has  found  it  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  and  Professor  Agassiz  carried  it 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  cherries,  smooth  and  brown,  detach- 
ing itself  laterally ;  the  wood  is  fine  grained, 
of  a  reddish  hue;  tho  inferior  size  of  the  tree 
only  forbids  its  use  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
Of  all  the  American  species  this  one  bears 
the  greatest  analogy  to  the  cultivated  cherry 
tree  imported  from  Europe. 

In  Professor  Emmons'  very  valuable  Re- 
port on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachu- 
setts, we  find  it  stated  that  this  tree  grows 
in  the  most  exposed  situations;  in  some  parts 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  it  springs  up 
abundantly  on  soil  which  has  been  recently 
laid  open  to  the  sun  in  clearing,  and  especial- 
ly after  it  has  been  burnt  over.  There  is  a 
common  opinion  among  the  ignorant  that  it 
springs  up  without  seed,  in  consequence  of 
some  action  of  heat  upon  the  soil.  If  they 
would  take  the  pains  to  examine,  they  would, 
however,  find  great  quantities  of  the  seed  (or 
stories  as  they  are  called,) .just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  excellent  ad- 
vice of  Prof.  Erainoih — to  examine — if  car- 
ried  out.  would  save  us  from  many  fals0 
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theories  and  incorrect  conclusions  in  regard 
to  similar  cases — not  excepting  .the  vexed 
questions  about  the  equivocal  nature  of 
chess* 

The  small  red  fruit,  (about  the  size  of  a 
pea)  ripens  in  July.  The  tree  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  common  wild  cherry  by 
the  growth  of  the  flowers  and  fruit,  which  is 
in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  like  the 
garden  cherry.  In  both  of  the  following 
species  the  flowers  and  fruit  growinraoimes 
(like  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  currants,)  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  Miohaux  describes 
this  species  under  the  name  of  Geramts  bort- 
alis,  or  the  Red  Oherry. 


18  CERASUSSEROTINA-VmA)  BLACK  CHERRY. 

Ko.  18. — Cerasus  serotina,  of  DeOandole 
— "Wild  black  Cherry. — This  species,  too  well 
known  to  need  description  here,  is  found 
very  commonly  in  the  timbered  parts  of  the 
State,  where  the  trees  are  cut  into  logs  and 
used  for  cabinet  work.  For  this  purpose  the 
wood  of  the  wild  clierry  is  a  great  favorite. 


It  is  almost  equal  to  the  imported  mahogany, 
and  is  preferred  to  the  black- wal  nut,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lighter  and  less  sombre  appear- 
ance. The  tree  is  al«o  quite  ornamental  in 
its  growth  and  appearance,  and  besides  has 
the  merit  of  attracting  to  it  a  constant 
throng  of  singing  birds.  A  few  trees  should 
be  preserved  in  the  vicinity  of  every  home- 
stead in  Wisconsin,  if  for  no  other  purpose, 
for  that  of  attracting  the  feathered  songsters 
near  our  premises.  Besides  feeding  on  the 
wild  cherries,  they  will  destroy  for  us  im- 
mense numbers  of  insects,  and  thus  prevent 
their  depredations. 

The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  early  in  the  Summer.  Figure  18 
shows  the  form  and  general  character  of  the 
leaf  and  fruit,  both  of  the  natural  size. 

No.  10. — Cramu  Virginiana,  of  De  Oan- 
dole— the  Ohoke  Cherry.— The  Ohoke  Cher- 
ry may  be  distinguished  from  the  last  species 
by  its  much  smaller  growth ;  its  broader,  ob* 
ovate,  sharply  serrated  leaves ;  the  short  and 
close  racimes ;  the  lighter  color  of  the  fruit, 
&c.  It  would  make  a  handsome  ornament 
in  our  pleasure  grounds,  on  account  of  its 
bright  shining  foliage,  and  the  numerous 
spikes  of  white  flowers.  It  does  not  attain 
sufficient  size  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  arts  of 
fife.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  in  July  aud  August. 


20. 


CRATAEGUS  COCCINEA—^mk  8CARLFT 
FRUITED    THORN. 
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No.  20. — Cratmgus  eoccmea,  of  linnffius 
—the  Scarlet  Fruited  Thorn.— This  thorn,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  may  be 
known  from  the  other  species  by  the  large 
bright  red  globular  fruit ;  or,  in  its  younger 
state,  by  the  leaves,  which  are  roundish, 
ovate,  thin,  lobed,  sharply  toothed,  and  ab- 
rupt or  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Some  bot- 
anists have  ranked  the  varieties  as  distinct 
species.  It  prefers  rich  bottom  lands,  but 
grows  well  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  It  is 
the  most  abundant  species  of  thorn  in  Wis- 
consin. The  flowers  appear  early  in  May, 
and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September.  It  is  a 
small  tree,  usually  with  a  regular  roundish 
head,  making  a  very  handsome  appearance. 

The  Scarlet  Fruited  Thorn  has  been  rec- 
ommended very  strongly  for  hedges ;  but  for 
information  on  this  head  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  signed  "G.,"  in  this 
volume  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmeb,  page  116. 

The  fruit  is  edible ;  and  but  for  the  small- 
ness  of  size  and  the  hard  stony  seeds,  would 
be  a  useful  article  of  food.  It  resists  the 
action  of  the  severest  frosts — remaining 
sound  after  the  extremely  hard  winter  just 
past.  The  flowers  emit  a  very  strong  and 
rather  disagreeahle  odor  when  frilly  out,  and 
the  tree  is  then  a  very  beautiful  object. 

Figure  20  shows  the  charactej  of  the  leaf 
and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


No.  21. — CratcBfftu  punctata,  of  Jacques 
—the  Dotted  Fruited  TnornJ£  This  is  usual- 
ly smaller  than  the  last,  tne  iruitaun  rea,  or 
yellowish,  and  dotted;  the  leaves  will  at 
once  distinguish  the  species,  being  wedge- 
shaped,  and  tapering  below  into  a  slender 
petiole.  like  most  of  the  thorns,  it  prefers 
to  grow  along  the  borders  of  rivers,  Ac., 
flowering  in  May  and  ripening  its  fruit  in 
September.  For  Its  vara*  *»  a  ueuge  plant, 
see  the  articles  already  referred  to. 

Figure  21  represents  the  form  of  the  leaf 
and  fruit,  of  the  natural  size. 


CRATAEGUS  PUNCTATA— TEE  DOTTED 
FRUITED  THOBN. 


22.  PYRUS  CORONARJA-TWk  CBAB  APPLE.; 
No.  22. — Pyrus  coronaria,  of  Linnaeus — 
the  Grab  Apple.— This  well  known  tree  is 
quite  common  in  Wisconsin,  presenting  its 
large,  fragrant  flowers  in  great  profusion  in 
May,  and  its  rich  fruit  is  ripe  in  September. 
Were  it  not  so  common,  it  would  be  highly 
prized  as  an  ornamental  tree,  on  account  of 
its"  beauty  of  form,  fine  foliage,  large,  rose- 
like flowers,  &c.  A  hedge  <nade  of  it  must 
De"one  of  the  finest  kind;  especially  if  trees 
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at  each  angle,  and  at  regular  distances  on  the 
straight  lines  are  allowed  to  grow  and  assume 
their  beautiful  rounded  heads.  It  would  be 
worth  our  while  to  form  such  a  hedge  on  ac- 
count of  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  in  the 
spring. 

The  fruit  of  the  crab-apple  has  been  used 
for  preserves,  but  it  soon  gives  way  to  the 
cultivated  apple.  It  has  also  been  used  to 
make  cider,  for  which  purpose  it  is  said  to 
be  well  adapted.  Fig.  22  shows  the  outline 
of  the  fruit,  and  a  section  of  the  apple,  both 
of  the  size  of  nature. 

No.  23. — Pyrvs  Americana  of  De  Can- 
dole — Mountain  Ash. — This  small,  but  very 
ornamental  tree,  grows  abundantly  in  the 
northern  parte  of  the  State,  and  is  occasion- 
ally found  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Mil- 
waukee, which  is  its  extreme  southern  limit 
n  that  direction  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  chiefly 
prized  about  our  gardens  and  yards  for  its 
fine  foliage,  bright  green  twigs,  large  clust- 
ers of  white  flowers,  and  especially  for  bril- 
liant bunches  of  scarlet  fruit. 

The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  the  fruit, 
which  is  ripe  in  September,  remains  on  the 
tree  during  the  winter. 

No.  24. — Amalanchier  canadensis,  Torrey 
&  Gray — the  June  Berry.  This  small  tree  is 
known  by  different  names  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  know  it  under  the 
name  of  Service  Berry,  and  some  of  our 
friends  down  east  call  it  shad-bush,  because 
its  flowers  appear  simultaneously  with  the 
shad!  Its  abundant  white  flowers  enliven 
the  forests  early  in  the  spring,  and  its  berries 
afford  an  agreeable  repast  for  many  of  its 
feathered  denizens.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
different  varieties,  some  of  which  have  been 
ranked  as  species,  but  they  are  all  now  deemed 
only  varieties  of  one  species.  I  know  of  no 
useful  purpose  to  which  this  small  tree  has 
been  applied. 

In  the  first  and  only  volume  of  Transac- 
tions of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, there  are  a  number  of  valuable  essays 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  "  Prairie  State,"  and 
among  them  is  one  by  Edson  Harkness  on 
Tree  Culture.  The  arguments  used  apply 
with  almost  equal  force  to  Wisconsin,  for 
although  we  have  at  present  in  most  parts  of 


time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  scarcity  will 
be  felt;  and  should  Illinois  adopt  the  wise 
policy  recommended  in  this  essay,  the  time 
may  come  when  she  will  be  called  upon  to 
return  to  us  a  portion  of  the  supply  of  lum- 
ber she  is  now  drawing  so  freely  from  our 
Pineries.  We  cannot  forbear  to  copy  a  few 
of  Mr.  Harkness'  closing  remarks: 

44  One  great  inducement  for  entering  upon 
the  general  cultivation  of  evergreen  trees 
upon  the  prairies,  is  found  in  the  protection 
they  must  afford  from  the  severe  winds  of 
winter.  A  belt  of  cedars,  pines  or  firs,  only 
two  rods  wide,  on  the  north  and  west  sides 
of  a  quarter  section  farm,  would,  even  at 
twenty  feet  high,  materially  lessen  the  force 
of  the  winter  blast — would  pay  as  a  protec- 
tion to  domestic  animals,  and  to  the  growing 
of  crops ;  and,  with  all,  give  a  snugnees  and 
individuality  to  the  farm  which  most  be 
highly  ornamental,  leaving  out  of  the  ac- 
count the  great  beauty  of  the  trees.  A  dis" 
trict  of  quarter  section  farms  thus  protected, 
with  good  buildings,  shade  trees,  orchards, 
and  well  cultivated  fields,  would  render  our 
prairie  country  one  of  the  most  charming 
portions  of  the  globe.  It  will  take  time* 
labor,  wealth  and  intelligence  to  bring  about 
these  things ;  but  they  will  be  done.  There 
is  wealth  enough  stored  up  in  the  soirttself, 
to  render  the  whole  country  a  garden ;  and 
there  is  industry  and  intelligence  enough  in 
our  people  to  accomplish  it. 

"  In  this  *  fast  age,7  when  most  people  ex- 
pect to  realize  a  fortune  in  a  few  months  or 
years,  by  the  rapid  growth  of  cities,  or  the 
inorease  in  the  value  of  lands,  it  may  seem 
very  foolish  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of 
forest  trees,  which  the  planter  can  hardly 
ezpeot  to  see  come  to  full  maturity  in  his 
own  time.  Still  there  is  a  feeling  in  the 
heart  of  many  that  it  is  not  right  to  live  ex- 
clusively for  ourselves  or  for  the  present  time 
— that  it  is  right  to  look  a  little  to  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  shall  come  after  us — that 
when  we  are  about  to  leave  the  world  it 
would  be  quite  comfortable  to  reflect  that 
things  are,  by  our  feeble  efforts,  in  a  better 
condition  than  we  found  thera  when  we  en- 
tered it.  There  are  some  so  fanciful  as  to 
suppose  that  in  a  future  state  of  existence, 
the  memory  of  what  they  have  done  in  this 


the  State  an  abundant  supply  of  timber,  the  world  may,  possibly,  have  something  to  do 
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with  their  condition — that  their  good  or  evil 
deeds  will  follow  them.  There  are  others 
who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  can  ia  a  fu- 
ture state  look  down  upon  our  past  career, 
and  see  all  the  consequences  of  each  and  ev- 
ery act  of  the  present  life.  If  such  should 
prove  to  he  the  case,  the  man  who  plants  a 
forest  can  enjoy  its  grandeur  and  beauty  in 
all  subsequent  time.  Every  one  will  form 
his  own  opinion  as  to  how  these  things  may 
be*  It  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  as  to  know 
that  it  is  a  part  of  our  duty  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  our  children,  and  not  to  confine 
our  efforts  exclusively  to  the  things  which 
pertain  to  the  present,  and  to  ourselves/1 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott, 
the  able  and  efficient  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  Society,  for  a  copy  of  this  volume. 


FORM  OF  A  CONSTITUTION  FOB  COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  stylo  of  this  Sooiety  shall  be.  "The 
County  Agricultural  Society.*' 

Its  object  shall  be  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  me- 
chanical and  household  arts. 

Sectiobt  1.  The  society  shall  consist  of 
such  citizens  of  the  county  as  shall  signify, 
by  writing,  their  wishes  to  become  members, 
and  shall  pay,  on  subscribing,  not  less  than 
one  dollar,  and  one  dollar  annually  thereaf- 
ter; also  of  honorary  and  corresponding 
members*  The  payment  of  ten  (10)  dollars 
or  more  shall  constitute  a  member  for  life, 
and  shall  exempt  the  donor  from  annual  con- 
tributions. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall 
consist  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents, 
— to  bo  located  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee— to  consist  of  the  officers  above  named, 
and  the  ex-presidents  of  the  society,  and  a 
general  committee — one  of  the  members  of 
which  shall  be  located  in  each  of  the  towns 
or  prccints  of  the  county.  Three  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  the  executive  committee. 

Sec.  3.  The  recording  secretary  shall 
keep  the  minutes  of  the  society.  The  cor- 
res;  "uling  secretary  shall  carry  on  the  cor- 
respondence with  other  societies,  with  indi- 
viduals, and  with  tho  general  committees,  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  society. 

Sec.  4.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  runds 
of  the  society,  and  disburse  them  on  the  or- 
der of  the  president  vr  the  executive  com- 
mittee, countersigned  by  the  recording  sec- 
retary, and  shall  make  their  reports  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings. 

Sec.  5.    The  executive  committee  shall 


take  charge  of  and  distribute  and  preserve 
all  seeds,  plants,  books,  models,  &c,  which 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  society,  and  shall 
have  charge  also  of  all  the  communications 
designed  or  calculated  for  publication,  and 
so  far  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  shall  col- 
lect, arrange  and  publish  the  same  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  they  shall  deem  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  this 
society. 

Sec.  6.  The  general  committee  are  charged 
with  the  interest  of  the  society  in  towns  or 
precincts  in  which  they  shall  respectively 
reside,  and  will  constitute  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  executive  committee 
and  the  remote  members  of  the  society. 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  sooiety  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  De- 
cember, at  the  village  of  ,  at  which 
time  all  the  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ma- 
jority and  hy  ballot,  with  the  exception  of 
the  general  committee  for  the  precincts, 
which  maybe  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee,*  who  shall  have  power  to  fill  any 
vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of 
the  society  during  the  interval. 

Extra  meetings  may  be  convened  by  the 
executive  committee,  by  notice  published  in 
all  the  papers  of  the  county,  which  will  in- 
sert the  same  gratuitously.  " 

Nine  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  8.  The  society  shall  hold  an  annual 
cattle  show  and  fair,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  shall  be  designated  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  also  a  meeting  at  the  village  of 
•,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month, 


during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining,  comparing  and 
naming  such  specimens  of  lruits.  flowers, 
&c,  as  may  be  offered  for  such  purpose. 

Sec  9.  No  person  shall  be  an  officer  of 
this  society,  other  than  treasurer,  unless  he 
shall  be  at  the  time  of  his  election,  or  for  a 
period  not  less  than  three  years,  at  some 
time  previously,  actively  engaged  in  some  of 
the  pursuits  whose  interest  it  is  the  object  of 
the  society  to  foster ;  and  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, the  same  restriction  shall  apply  to  the 
selection  of  the  orator  to  deliver  the  annual 
address. 

Sfx.  10.  Immediately  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  annual  meeting  it  >bn\\  be  the 
duty  of  the  corresponding  secretary  to  trans- 
mit to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
state  agricultural  society,  an  official  report 
of  the  doings  of  this  society,  properly  attest- 
ed by  the  signatures  of  the  president,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  each  to  their  own  de- 
partment. 

Sec  11 .  This  constitution  may  1  >e  amended 
by  a  vote  of  the  members  attending  any  an- 
nual meeting. 
.  . Digitized -by 
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For  the  Farmer. 
WESTERN  VEGETABLES. 

No  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  either  or  the  Eastern  or 
Middle  States,  and  had  removed  thence  west- 
ward, can  have  failed  to  notice  the  marked 
difference  between  the  vegetable  productions 
of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East.  This 
difference  exists,  not  so  much  in  the  variety 
as  in  the  qualities  of  one  and  the  same  species 
of  plant*.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  bota- 
nists, that  generations  of  vegetables  differing 
in  appearance  and  in  actual  properties,  are 
originated  from  the  same  source,  by  the 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  and  to  this 
principle  is,  undoubtedly,  owing  the  material 
change  produced  in  many  of  our  domestic 
plants,  when  brought  forward  in  the  rich 
soil  of  the  West.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
plants  which  have  been  so  much  improved 
by  culture,  even  among  the  rugged  hills  and 
on  the  arid  plains  of  the  East,  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  they  should  be  advanced 
toward  perfection  by  a  removal  to  the  West; 
but  after  all,  the  change  produced  is  too  ap- 
parent not  to  be  noticed  and  commented 
upon.  Corn  stretches  up  more  stalwart 
and  stately,  and  becomes,  in  fact,  a  different 
grain  from  that  raised  in  Eastern  States.  Its 
properties  of  gluten,  starch,  and  animal  nu- 
trition are  in  different  proportions,  while  the 
size  of  the  stalk,  the  leaf,  and  the  ear  are  en- 
larged, and  the  whole  made  of  coarser  tex- 
ture. Winter  wheat  is  operated  upon  in  the 
same  manner,  though  its  nature  seems  to 
demand  a  more  stern  and  stony  soil  than  that 
of  most  prairie  lands.  Yet  it  gives  ample 
increase  to  repay  the  fanner,  and  while  it 
may  not  possess  the  delicate  whiteness  of 
eastern  wheat,  it  is  possibly  full  as  life-giving 
and  nutritive.  Spring  wheat,  rye,  oats,  bar- 
ley, buckwheat,  millet,  and  all  other  grains 
raised  at  the  north,  are  here  produced  in 
quality  much  superior  to  the  same  vegetables 
of  the  East,  and  in  the  deep  vegetable  mould 
found  here  as  in  no  other  country,  all  kinds 
of  garden  roots  and  vines  grow  to  enormous 
dimensions.  They  also  are  sometimes  sin- 
gularly changed  in  their  natures.  Potatoes, 
carrots,  beets,  turnips,  and  the  like,  are  ex- 
panded by  its  genial  nourishment  until  they 
seem  hardly  to  be  of  the  same  class  of  vege- 
tables as  those  from  which  they  spricg.  All 
he  various  kinds  of  vines  cultivated  in  this 


latitude  here  yield  in  the  greatest  abundanoe. 
Cucumbers  grew  to  the  magnitude  of  melons; 
melons  are  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of 
eastern  pumpkins;  pumpkins  and  squashes 
are  iwelled  in  their  proportions  until  they 
seem  no  longer  the  vegetables  de.^gnated  by 
die  names  assigned  them,  but  are  mammoth 
productions  deserving  to  be  classed  as  of  dif- 
ferent species. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  classify 
the  plants  of  the  West  with  those  of  the  East, 
if  one  were  to  attempt  the  tracing  out  of  any 
peculiar  crosses  in  either  place  on  this  ac- 
count. The  Early  York  cabbage,  which  at 
the  East  seldom  weighs,  more  than  two  or 
three  pounds,  here  becomes  an  old  fashioned 
"  drum  head, "  often  weighing  more  than 
double  that  number,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  adapts  itself  to  the  climate,  and  becomes 
later  yearly.  The  Drum-head  cabbage, 
which  at  the  East  rarely  weighs  moie  than 
ten  or  eleven  pounds,  is  here  brought  fre- 
quently to  twenty  pounds.  And  so  with 
everything  else  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
that  has  been  cultivated  upon  the  same  par- 
allels of  latitude  elsewhere.  There  is  no  fall- 
ing off  in  any  plant  subjected  to  our  soil  if  it 
belong  to  our  climate.  It  is  evident,  more- 
over, that  many  other  varieties  of  plants,  of 
even  inter-tropical  nature,  not  at  present 
cultivated  thus  far  north,  might  be  acclima- 
ted gradually,  and  produced  here,  while  a 
great  variety  of  fruits  not  at  present  known 
here,  if  once  introduced  to  this  region,  would 
yield  bountifully. 

All  kinds  of  plants  adapt  themselves  to 
the  soil  and  climate  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected and  by  which  they  are  nourished ;  and 
to  this  faculty  of  gradual  adaptation  is  owing 
many  of  our  vegetable  luxuries.  By  it,  if  the 
principle  were  thoroughly  acted  upon,  we 
would  become  possessed  of  many  more  choice 
vegetable  productions  now  considered  be- 
yond our  reach.  Vegetables  no  doubt  grow 
the  most  luxuriantly  in  the  soil  and  under 
the  climate  to  which  they  are  indigenous,  if 
they  receive  the  same  amount  of  culture  that 
is  given  them  elsewhere;  but  like  animals, 
and  like  man  himself,  they  will  become  ac- 
climated and  inured  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  more  wonderfully  changed  in  nature  by 
these  influences  and  by  cultivation  than  any 
order  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  deep 
strata  of  vegetable  mould,  to  be  found  every- 
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where  upon  our  wide  stretching  prairies,  is  a 
powerful  operative  in  changing  the  qualities 
and  adding  to  the  perfection  of  such  plants 
as  man  has  chosen  for  his  food  and  suste- 
nance. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the 
same  kinds  of  corn  frequently  kept  for  gar- 
den use,  the  "Early  Canada,"  and  other  vari- 
eties, will  become  later  and  larger  every  year 
they  are  cultivated  in  this  region,  and  that, 
too,  where  not  permitted  to  mix  or  cross 
with  any  other.  It  is  at  first  early,  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  raised  for  successive 
years  in  the  northern  parts  of  Canada,  where 
the  growing  season  is  short,  and  being  hasti- 
ly matured,  it  is  small  and  inferior.  On  be- 
ing removed  to  this  country — the  true  native 
place  of  Indian  corn — it  docs  not  at  first 
grow  during  the  whole  season,  but  again 
adapts  itself  to  it,  growing  more  stalky, 
larger,  and  gradually  later.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reverse  of  this  when  the 
mammoth  "  dent "  of  the  West  is  transferred 
to  Canada  and  the  Eastern  States.  At  first 
it  will  not  well  mature,  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  season ;  but  if  enough  ripen  the 
first  year  for  seed  the  next,  in  the  next  it  will 
have  more  nearly  conformed,  and  so  on  un- 
til it  has  become  genuine  eastern  and  Canada 
corn,  without  the  dent  in  the  kernel,  and 
presenting  a  very  different  appearance,  in  the 
field  and  in  the  measure,  from  the  parent 
stalk  and  ear  whence  it  started.  Canada 
corn  is  transformed  by  this  soil  and  climate 
until  it  becomes  mammoth  dent,  growing  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  hight;  and  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  the  north  and  east  may  again  dwarf 
it  back  to  its  former  proportions.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  south-western  States,  however, 
presents  a  still  wider  contrast  and  the  oppo- 
site transformations  are  there  more  speedy 
and  discernible  than  at  the  north-west. 
These  facts  known  of  corn  are  also  true  of 
most  vegetables,  as  can  be  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  cultivation,  which  has  made  nutritive 
food  of  weeds,  and  choice  fruit  bearing  trees 
of  very  inferior  shrubs. 

Wheat  is  now  considered  the  best  grain  of 
whioh  bread  can  be  made.  It  contains  the 
greatest  quantity  of  gluten  and  starch,  and 
these  are  the  most  essential  qualities  required 
to  render  vegetable  food  of  this  kind  choice 
and  wholesome.  It  is  probably  raised  with 
most  success  in  Belgium,  and  in  the  countries 


bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean 
Seas,  in  Europe;  but  the  original  plant  is 
found  growing  wild  in  Afghanistan,  Beloo- 
chistan,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Asia.  Cultivation,  soils  and 
climates,  have  produced  the  many  varieties 
now  cultivated  in  almost  every  country  in 
which  it  can  be  raised  with  profit.  Wheat 
is  a  costly  grain  to  produce,  but  the  people 
of  many  lands  will  not  deny  themselves  its 
luxuries  on  that  account.  It  can  be  raised 
in  this  latitude  and  on  this  soil  as  well,  un- 
doubtedly, as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
but  the  land  needs  subduing,  and  freeing 
from  the  remains  of  its  wilderness  of  prairie 
grass,  before  it  can  be  raised  with  the  great- 
est success. 

Barley  may  be  cultivated  here  with  suc- 
cess. It  does  not  require  a  long  season  so 
much  as  it  requires  a  wholesome  soil,  but 
here  it  can  have  both.  In  Spain  two  crops 
of  barley  are  harvested  in  a  year.  In  Lap- 
land, it  is  frequently  harvested  six  weeks 
after  it  is  sown.  Its  use  with  us,  however, 
is  only  nominal.  It  was  once  the  chief  bread 
grain  of  Southern  Europe  and  the  British 
Isles ;  but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Its  na- 
tive country  is  net  definitely  known,  but  it  is 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  known  to 
the  ancient  Romans  and  Egyptians. 

Oats  are  found  growing  wild  in  some  of 
the  Western  States,  and  of  course  can  be 
produced  here  in  great  perfection.  The  oat 
plant  is  hardy  and  delights  in  a  cold  frosty 
climate.  In  some  parts  of  Canada  the  land 
is  fitted  for  the  seed  in  the  fall,  and  it  is 
sown  in  the  spring  while  the  frost  is  yet  in 
the  ground,  so  that  the  harrow  can  scarcely 
cover  it  with  loose  dirt.  In  Scotland  this 
grain  is  raised  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and 
oat-meal  is  much  used  for  cake  and  porridge. 
This  grain  is  found  also,  as  a  wild  weed,  on 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  wild  oat  very  troublesome  as  a  weed 
in  England. 

Bye  is  very  little  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try at  present,  except  for  its  beautiful  straw. 
The  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  at  the  East, 
however,  threatens  to  bring  it  back  into  use 
there,  and  the  real  old-fashioned  "rye-and- 
Indian,"may  again  become  a  popular  diet  in 
that  region.  It  ranks  next  to  wheat  as  a 
bread  grain,  and  is  used  for  food  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Russia,  Germany  and  France.    It 
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luxuriates  in  this  soil,  but  the  soil  is  rich  be- 
yond its  demands,  for  it  will  grow  Ml-eared 
and  of  the  brightest  straw  in  lighter  and 
more  sandy  places.  All  its  varieties,  like 
those  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  have  been 
produced  from  an  inferior  kind  of  grass,  by 
cultivation. 

Millet  is  a  grass  the  seed  of  which  has 
been  improved  by  cultivation.  It  has  been 
long  cultivated,  and  used  for  food,  in  various 
parts  of  Africa  and  Southern  Asia.  In 
Egypt  and  Nubia  it  is  used  for  human  food 
and  for  the  fermentation  of  beer ;  but  in 
general  it  is  cultivated  moro  for  animal  fod- 
der than  for  the  sustenance  of  man.  Culti- 
vation and  difference  of  climate  have  pro- 
duced several  varieties,  some  of  which  will- 
grow  lo  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  Our 
western  soil  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  its* 
nurture,  and  cannot  fail  to  effect  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties,  or  some  change  in 
it  for  the  better. 

Buckwheat  flourishes  here  and  gives  most 
abundant  returns.     As  a  general  thing,  thin 
grain  is  much  neglected  in  older  countries — 
being  carelessly  cast  upon   fallow   lands,  to 
kill  out  weeds  and  fit  them  for  the  after 
wheat  crop,  or  it  is  sown  upon  poor  sandy 
ground,  which  serves  to  degenerate  it  and 
keep  it  but  little  superior  to  the  original 
weed  that  grows   wild  in  many  parts  of 
America.     Its  qualities  may  be  much  im- 
proved upon  here  at  the  West,  and  its  nature 
and  analysis  rendered  quite  different.     This 
grain  is  not  apt  to  run  into  varieties,  and 
seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  soil 
only  in  as  far  as  its  growth  is  concerned. 
As  a  grain  it  but  very  little  resembles  wheat, 
although  its  name  would  indicate  that  it 
does.    The  name  is  from  the  German  leech- 
waken,  (beech-wheat,)  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  seeds  and  beech-mast.    Its  nu- 
tritive properties  are  far  inferior  to  those  of 
wheat.     It  contains  but  little  gluten  and 
starch,  but  has  a  bloating  quality,  which  is 
very  deceiving  and  sometimes  injurious.  No 
thorough-bred  jockey  is  unacquainted  with 
its  effect  upon  horses,  and  it  is  the  same  upon 
all  other  domestic  animals.      It  is  most  ex- 
cellent for  speedy  fattening  purposes ;  but  the 
flesh  created  by  it  possesses  little  vitality,  and 
less  solid  substance.    Its  effect  upon  man  is 
nearly  the  same— often  injuring  the  purity  of 
his  blood,  andjnakinghim  doltish  and  sleepy. 


Peas  and  Beans,  though  they  do  not  both 
require  the  same  kind  of  soil,  find  eaoh 
abundant  sustenance  in  a  soil  as  well  stored 
with  all  kinds  of  vegetable  aliment  as  is  ours. 
They  are  not  much  cultivated  here  at  present 
as  a  field  crop,  but  from  their  culture  in  the 
West  we  must  expect  V  numerous  progeny 
of  variations  and  .improvements  upon  the 
same  vegetables  as  raised  at  the  East.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  peas  and  beans,  early  and 
late,  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
their  changing  in  size,  season  and  substance, 
as  they  have  been  changed  in  place.  Both 
grow  wild  in  America. 

Each  succeeding  year  must  furnish  new 
proofs  of  Western  fruitfulness.  Mammoth 
squashes,  gigantic  corn,  monstrous  pumpkins, 
melons,  cucumbers  and  cabbages,  will  not  be 
the  only  astounding  vegetables  on  exhibition 
at  our  agricultural  fail's.  Choice  fruits  will 
come  teeming  in  from  new  orchards  of  im- 
provement, and  every  branch  of  our  Western 
agriculture  will  rejoice  in  success  and  abun- 
dance. A.  J.  M. 


A  VOIOB  FROM  THE  WILDERNESS. 

The  following  letter  smacks  so  heartily  of 
the  new  country,  with  its  rustling  leaves 
and  fragrant  pines,  and  calls  back  so  vividly 
to  memory  our  own  Pioneering  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  State,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  that  we  are  constrained  to  give  it  to 
our  readers,  notwithstanding  its  length.  It 
is  well  for  the  people  in  the  older  portions 
of  the  State  to  know  how  rapidly  the  new 
country  is  being  conquered.  We  think  the 
writer  draws  somewhat  upon  imagination 
for  uis  facts — still,  we  know  from  a  brief  in- 
terview, that  he  is  one  of  the  real  Boone 
stamp,  and  will  make  his  mark,  though  al- 
ready turned  of  three  score  years.  Success 
to  him : 

Valley  op  Canaan,      ) 
Chippewa  Co.,  Wib.,  Jan.  5, 1856.  J 

Here  in  my  lonely  but  comfortable  log 
cabin,  1,500  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  seven  from  my  nearest  neighbor,  I  sit 
down,  after  perusing  a  paokage  of  twelve 
copies  of  your  useful  paper,  of  which,  after 
the  1st  of  April  next,  I  hope  to  see  a  copy  in 
every  cabin  in  this  thriving  township — I  say, 
I  have  been  led  to  write  to  you  and  add  my 
voice  to  your  so  oft  repeated  advice  to  the 
citizens  of  fluctuating  New  York,  to  go  West, 
and  there  for  a  trifle  procure  a  home  that 
hard  times  or  depression  cannot  rob  them  of, 
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and  to  confirm  your  judgment,  I  shall  cite  a 
little  of  my  own  experience. 

In  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  busi- 
ness and  the  severe  pressure  of  the  times, 
about  fourteen  months  since  I  left  your  city 
in  search  of  a  farm,  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence for  my  family  and  myself.  Since  that 
time  I  have  journeyed  far  and  wide  through 
many  of  the  Western  'State*,  but  could  not 
get  hold  of  anything  to  suit  me  until  I  was 
led  into  Northwestern  Wisconsin.  I  landed 
at  La  Crosse,  a  flourishing  place  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and,  through  the  gentlemanly 
kindness  of  Mr.  Lord,  the  Register  of  the 
Land  office  there,  I  was  persuaded  to  visit 
this  town.  On  the  27th  of  July  last  not  a 
foot  of  land  was  as  yet  entered  in  it.  He  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  as  good  prairie  land 
as  there  is  in  the  world,  well  watered,  tim- 
ber on  or  adjacent  to  it.  He  also  furnished 
me  with  plots  of  the  four  adjoining  townfe, 
and  told  me  to  go  and  take  my  choice ;  that 
it  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a 
y&ty  extensive  pinery,  that  would  furnish  one 
with  a  market  at  his  own  door,  better  than 
New  York  market,  and  where  a  man's  pro- 
duce would  bring  him  more  than  it  would 
in  New  York  city. 

Well,  I  came  here  in  company  with  two 
gentlemen  from  New  York,  and  I  had  got 
but  two  miles  and  a  half  into  the  town  be- 
fore I  was  satisfied,  and  remarked  to  the 
gentlemen  that  the  land  suited  me,  and  fixed 
upon  a  quarter  seotion.  They  both  located 
alongside  of  me.  On  the  way  to  La  Orosse 
to  enter  the"  land,  they  bought  a  mill  site  on 
the  line  of  the  adjoining  town ;  it  had  a  few 
days  before  been  entered  at  the  Land  office 
for  $100.  They  paid  a  trifle  over  $100  to 
the  party.  Last  month  it  changed  hands 
again,  and  was  sold  for  $3,500  in  gold.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  sites  in  the  State,  or  in  the 
world,  and  could  not  be  bought  to-day  from 
the  parties  now  in  possession  of  it  for  $20,- 
000.  They  have  appointed  me  their  agent 
to  lay  out  a  town  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
erect  a  saw  mill  planing  mill,  sash  and  blind 
factory,  and  all  necessary  buildings  to  im- 
prove the  place  forthwith.  The  mill  is  to 
cut  80,000  feet  per  day  of  timber,  as  good  as 
can  be ;  the  land  produces  from  25,000  to 
80,000  feet  per  aere,  (cost  here  $1,25  per 
acre,  in  New  York,  $1,00,)  and  the  lumber 
when  sawed  is  worth  $18  per  1000  feet. 
Beat  this  at  the  Sast  if  you  can.  I  am  an 
old  and  experienced  lumberman,  and  am 
convinced  that  this  is  the  greatest  lumber 
country  on  this  continent. 

We  have  four  towns  adjoining  us,  that  will 
make  five  hundred  rich  prairie  farms,  and 
timber  within  a  short  distance,  that  will  give 
to  each  farm  forty  acres.  There  is  now 
about  one  half  of  them  taken  up  by  actual 
settlers,  that  move  their  families  on  here 


early  in  the  spring.  The  remainder  are  still 
in  market,  and  many  of  them  I  consider  are 
as  valuable  farms  as  can  be  found  in  the 
Western  country.  There  is  a  home  here  for 
enterprise,  a  home  for  industry,  and  soon 
there  will  be  an  opening  for  intellect  and 
talent,  and  Chippewa  county  will  stand  up 
to  many  of  her  sister  counties  that  are  at 
present  somewhat  more  advanced.  It  is 
destined  to  take  the  lead ;  for  my  word  for 
it  as  a  gentleman,  when  we  visited  this  town 
last  summer,  it  was  a  perfect  "Garden  of 
Eden."  Flowers  grew  in  great  profusion, 
deer  bounded  through  the  wood,  as  they  still 
do,  and  prairie  hens  were  almost  as  plenty  as 
dirds,  and  speckled  trout  abounded  in  the 
brooks  and  streams ;  we  also  have  a  great 
many  grouse  and  other  game.  Wheat  brings 
two  dollars  per  bushel,  and  everything  else 
in  proportion. 

Yes,  sir,  soon  such  a  farming  country  as 
this,  and  such  a  class  of  enterprising  people 
as  are  now  settling  it,  will  support  a  village, 
or  even  a  city,  and  next  year  this  time  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  on  the  ground  on  which  I  am 
now  writing,  the  merry  peals  of  a  West  Troy 
bell,  calling  together  this  prosperous  and  hap- 
py people  to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  blessings  He  has  so  profusely  show- 
ered down  upon  them.- 

I  am  possessed  of  420  acres  of  prairie  land, 
and  80  acres  of  timber — 160  acres  of  which 
I  received  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  my  services  in  the  war  of  1812,  on 
Brooklyn  Heights.  Besides  this,  in  con- 
nection with  a  gentleman  from  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  I  have  1,000  acres  more,  which  we  expect 
to  convert  into  a  mammoth  farm  this  spring, 
and,  at  the  present  prices  of  produce  here,  we 
can  clear  the  price  of  the  land,  stock,  build- 
ings and  all  improvements,  in  three  years ; 
then  the  improved  farms  will  sell  for  $25  to 
$30  per  acre. 

This  beautiful  valley  is  located  on  the 
O'Clare  river  and  Bridge  creek,  with  many 
beautiful  streams  of  clear  cold  water  running 
to  them.  The  springs  are  all  soft  water ; 
there  is  no  limestone  here,  and  a  more 
healthy  country  there  is  not  on  the  globe. 
There  never  has  been  a  case  of  fever  and 
ague  here ;  we  are  about  half  way  between 
Black  river  falls  and  Chippewa  falls,  and  50 
miles  from  the  Mississippi  river.  Some  of 
your  very  best  families  have  had  the  wisdom 
to  break  loose  from  a  vaccillating,  precari- 
ous city  life,  (and  becoming  more  so  every 
day,)  and  through  me  have  located  and  en- 
tered farms  in  this  valley.  May  God  xjrant 
that  this  may  meet  the  eye  of  many  ofyour 
good  people  that  will  do  the  same  thing  be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  and  secure  to  themselves 
a  beautiful  farm,  which  with  prudence  and 
economy,  will  be  worth  iu  three  years  seve- 
ral thousand  dollars,  with  an  abundance  of 
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aIHfcrtm*rtf  man  on  wish  for,  fori  do 
lot-  think  thai  in  this  immediate*  vjkUey, 
where  there  will  soon  be  a  village  or, city, 
mills,  churches  and  schools,  there  will  be  a 
good  farm  to  be  got  after  the  first  of  May 
next,  at  government  prices.  When  I  sit  here 
anft  reflect  what  my  situation  has  been,  and 
what  the  situation  is  of  many,  very  many, 
in  your  city,  it  reminds  .  me  of  the  advice 
that  Mr.  Secretary  Oorwin  gave  to  a  young 
man  that  was  applying  for  a  clerkship.  He 
said,  "Young  man,  go  West — squat,  build 
you  a  cabin — live  like  a  freeman-*-!  may 

E've  you  a  clerkship  to-day — you  may  not 
tve  it  to-morrow ;  but  if  you  own  an  acre 
of  land,  it  is  your  kingdom;  your  cabin  is 
your  castle ;  you  are  a  sovereign,  and  you 
will  feel  it  in  every  throbbing  of  your  pnlse, 
and  you  will  thank  me  for  thus  advising  you." 

Labor  is  very  high  here — carpenters  and 
masons  get  from  $ 2  to  $2,50  per  day  and 
boarded ;  laborers,  $1,50  and  boarded.  Bat 
in  fact  it  is  hard  to  get  labor  at  any  price. 
Land  is  so  easily  obtained,  that  almost  every 
man  is  a  sovereign ;  he  may  go  and  pre-empt 
land,  and  if  he  can  manage  to  get  in  a  crop, 
the  first  year's  produce  will  more  than  pay 
for  it.  There  are  many  in  this  Western 
world — no  longer  ago  than  two  or  three 
years — that  came  here  without  a  second  gar-  ' 
ment  to  their  backs,  and  scarcely  a  dollar  in 
their  pockets,  who  now  are  able  and  wealthy 
formers,  and  can  boast  of  their  broad  acres, 
got  by  their  own  industry. 

I  have  already  made  this  communication 
too  lengthy;  but,  in  conclusion,  through 
yonr  extensive  medium,  I  would  say  to  the 
good  people  of  New  York  that  none  need 
despair,  for  the  writer  of  this  has  this  day 
arrived  at  his  sixtieth  birth  day,  and  he  tells 
you  and  them  that  he  intends  to  open  1,420 
acres  of  this  virgin  soil  the  next  season.  I 
would  also  add  that  about  three  months  since 
I  located  a  160  acre  warrant  within  half  a 
mile  of^  the  village  site,  for  Mr.  8.,.  an  en- 
graver/in Fulton  street,  New  York,  and  T 
have  just  been  offered  $5  per  acre  (in  gold) 
for  it,  and  have  written  to  him  to  that  effect. 
The  warrant  cost  him  about  $1  per  acre  in 
New  York,  and  he  would  therebv  make 
$640  off  of  one  quarter  section  of  land.  Eve- 
ry person  now  has  the  same  chance.  Good 
locations  are  yet  to  be  had ;  and,  in  fact,  I 
think  that  some  of  the  very  best  arc  yet  to 
be  taken  up.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
any  that  would  desire  more  information  from 
this  land  of  plenty,  direct  to  "J:  G.  Y.,  Black 
River  Falls,  Jackson  Co.,  Wisconsin,1*  and  I 
will  cheerfully  give  it,  and  locate  their  land 
for  them  too.         Veteran  of  tiis  War  or 

1812,  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald. 

— «♦♦♦ » 

Ip  tou  would  test  the  fiidclity  of  your 

frionds,  show  them  only  the  reverses  of  your 

fortune. 


a*A*BL,oaotrr,  otaenremn  wrauuwa. 

la  relation  to  the  above  mentioned  kind  of 
building,  we  would  say  that  we  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  it  ourselves — hav- 
ing put  up  some  half  dozen  such  buildings, 
of  different  dimensions,  first  and  last,  among 
which  was.  a  barn— 34  by  40,  and  IS  feet 
high  above  the  floor — built  late  last  season. 

We  dug  our  sand  and  gravel  out  of  the 
cellar,  in  abundance,  notwithstanding  we  did 
not  strike  gravel  until  we  had  dug  four  feet 
deep — and  the  cellar  was  only  a  little  wider 
than  the  barn  floor.  It  took  about  150  bush- 
els of  lime  for  the  gravel  portion  of  the  wall ; 
which,  by  the  way,  we  set  on  a  good  stone 
foundation,  sink  below  the  frost  and  laid  up 
in  lime  mortar.  We  used  the  floor  plank  for 
curbing,  and  found  them  very  stiff  and  good. 
We  also  made  it  a  point  to  work  our  gravel 
mortar  pretty  thin,  and  in  putting  it  in  the 
moulds,  spread  it  in  layers  of  about  three 
inches  deep,  into  which  we  bedded  thin 
quarry  stones,  as  dose  and  snug  together  as 
possible,  making  it  thereby  an  almost  entire 
solid  stone  wall.  We  were  careful  to  have 
the  mortar  cover  the  atone,  on  the  out  sides, 
so  as  to  leave  a  smooth  even  surface  to  the 
wall.  To  tie  it  lengthwise,  and  at  the  cor- , 
ners,  we  put  in  an  occasional  small  fence  rail;  i 
these  we  looked,  or  nailed  together  at  the 
corners.  That  prevented  cracks,  which  are 
a  little  apt  to  open  over  the  windows  and , 
doora*  or  .at  the  corners,  if  there  is  the  least | 
give  to  the  foundation.  It  is  an  indispense> ' 
bla  safeguard,  as  experience  has  fully  taught 
us-  Good  bridge  timbers  must  "be  put  over 
all  the  windows  and  doors,  as  much  as  in j 
brick  or  atone  building ;  as  the  least  give  in 
any  such  place  will  make  a  crack.  It  is  also 
important  1a  making  the  mortar,  to  strain 
the  lime  through  a  box  as  carefully  as  in 
making  plaster  mortar;  as  any  lumps  that 
gp  into  the  wall  will  slake  and  crumble  out 
a  piece,  if  near  the  outside. 

It  is  also  a  nice,  particular  job.  to  place  the 
curbing  or  moulds,  and  make  tl<em  last,  so 
.that  they  will  not  move  when  the  mortar 
ami  stone  are  packed  in.  Mrc  have  done  it> 
and  have  seen  it  done  in  diuerent  ways.;  but 
on  the  whole,  prefer  to  set  up  temporary 
standards,  outside  and  in,  using  the  rafter  or 
scanthng  timber  for  the  purpose.  These 
standards  can  be  stay  lathed  to  their  proper 
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places,  and  strips  nailed  across  oooMionally, 
to  sffltai  them.     Itsldft  of  these,  tire  ?Unk 

can  be  slipped  up  and  down  at  pleasure,  and 
all  the  time  kept  in  their  proper  places.  It 
is  well  to  put  bits  of  Bhingle  between  the 
planks  and  the  standards,  which  can  be  taken 
out  and  leave  the  plank  loose,  when  neces- 
sary to  raise  them  np. 

"We  have  said  thus  much,  in  the  way  of 
items  of  our  own  experience,  and  observa- 
tions, in  gravel  or  concrete  building.  They 
may  appear  trifling  to  the  new  beginner,  and 
hardly  worth  notice;  but  their  value  will  be 
better  appreciated  before  one  gets  a  great 
way  in  a  job  of  the  kind.  We  will  conclude 
by  adding  farther,  that  our  own  experience 
hastanght  us  to  think  well  of  this  kind  of 
building,  when  materials  are  convenient. 
We  consider  the  great  objection  that1  has 
been  raised  against  it  in  many  quarters,  has 
almost  wholly  arisen  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  common  error — that  it  was  a  kind  of 
building  that  any  common  farmer  could 
carry  on  and  manage,  as  well  as  a  mason  or 
an  experienced  builder.  Now,  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  and  any  body  of  common  sense  can 
see  it.  To  build  even  a  log  house,  fit  to  be 
occnpied,  requires  considerable  practical 
skill  and  experience.  How  oan  a  ooramon 
farmer  square  the  foundation  of  a  building, 
or  level  it? — how  can  he  carry  up  a  corner 
true  and  plumb,  without  first  learning  how, 
and  having  tools  to  do  it  with  ?  No  more 
than  an  unpracticed  hand  oan  make  a  gqo& 
boot  or  bureau,  the  first  time.  We  repeat 
emphatically,  that  what  is  wanting  in  this 
kind  of  building,  is  a  good  skillful  foreman, 
Common  laborers  oan  do  all  the  work  of 
compounding,  and  putting  up  the  wall,  when 
shown  how  and  constantly  watohed  over, 
but  not  otherwise. 

The  fact  that  inexperienced,  ignorant  men 
have  often  been  induced  by  the  advice  of 
mere  theorists,  or  their  own  over  confidence, 
to  undertake  this  kind  of  building,  resulting 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  in  ungainly, 
crooked,  whopper-jawed,  and  cracked  walls, 
is  no  evidence  whatever  against  the  syBtem, 
but  only  an  evidence  of  the  folly  of  men,  in 
undertaking  what  they  don't  understand. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  ana  we  believe  we 
understand  the  subject  ptctty  well,  that  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  nnd  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  lumber,  we  can  construct  the '  stitute." 


walk  of  a  building  in  this-way,  fox  about  one  , 
half^et^tot^winon brick, or, et*»i«wferk,  : 
and  about  two-thirds  Hie  cost  of  wottden  - 
walls. 

The  barn  of  which  we  speak  has  proved 
very  warm  and  good  daring  the  past  cold  ' 
winter— the  cellar  not  having  frozen  ftt  all,  ' 
whilst  almost  every  house  cellar  in  the  State 
has  frozen  more  or  less.    It  will  be  equally 
cool  and  pleasant  in  the  summer.    Thus  far, ; 
there  is  not  a  crack  in  it,  rather  to  our  sur- 
prise, as  some  of  it  was  put  up  so  late  in  the 
fall  as  to  have  frozen  before  it  was  half  dry. 
It  is  important  to  put  up  such  walls  early  in 
the  season,  that  they  may  get  as  dry  and; 
solid  as  possible  before  frost. 

Our  barn  wall,  above  the  foundation,  of 
the  size  before  stated,  cost  us  from  $200  to 
$250,  including  lime.  To  all  appearance,  it 
is  a  great  deal  better  than  wood— needing  no 
painting.  We  doubt  not  that  it  will  grow 
harder  and  better  from  year  to  year,  and 
long  outlast  its  builder.  It  is  a  little  rough, 
in  spots,  owing  to  want  of  experienee  in  thei 
man  who  attended  to  a  part  of  the  work ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  creditable  enough, 
job,  and  a  good  standing  argument  in  favor 
of  gravel  bnilding.  Anybody  curious  to  in-i 
spect  it,  can  do  so  by  calling  at  our  farm," 
four  miles  north-east  of  Madison,  on  the 
Portage  and  Columbus  road,  at  the  welj 
known  and  time  honored  sign  of  '76. 

Any  one  wishing  to  make  further  in«| 
quiries  on  the  subject,  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
and  we  will  answer  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Farmer. 

Agricultural  College, — A  bill  ha4 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Maryland  Legist 
lature  to  establish  and  endow  a  State  Agri* 
cultural  College.  The  bill  provides  that  an 
annual  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the 
State  of  six  thousand  dollars,  as  soon  as  fifty 
thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  subscribed 
in  aid  of  the  enterprise  by  individuals.  In 
addition  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  as  a 
science  to  its  pupils,  the  act  makes  it  obliga* 
tory  upon  the  instructor  in  Chemistry  care* 
fully  to  analyze  all  specimens  of  the  soil  that 
may  be  submitted  to  him  by  any  citizen  of 
the  State,  free  of  charge,  and  furnish  the  ap* 
plicant  with  a  statement  of  the  result. 

-4  «  m  »  »         ■     ■ 

Pride  is  the  necessary  evil  with  which 
Nature  fills  up  the  waste  places  of  the 
brain.  The  less  she  gives  of  mental  *  ma? 
chinery,  the  more  she  supplies  this  airy  sub* 
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Messrs.  Editors — In  continuation  of  these 
random  sketches,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  notice  here  some  of  the  more  important 
minerals  and  metals  of  the  State.  Of  the 
ores,  the  most  important  because  most  sought 
after,  is  the  lead.  The  "region"  proper,  oc- 
cupies jnost  of  the  surface  of  three  counties 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  State.  Sev- 
eral thousand  of  our  citizens  are  employed  in 
the  several  avocations  of  prospecting,  mining, 
raising,  smelting,  <fec.  The  yield  for  many 
years,  has  varied  from  30,000,000  to  70,000,- 
000  lbs.  per  annum. 

The  lead  rock,  proper,  is  a  magnesian  lime- 
stone— a  hard,  rough  appearing,  gray  rock, 
filled  with  flint  nodules,  and  abounding  in 
cavities,  fissures  and  caves.  The  surface  has 
been  denuded  of  several  hundred  feet  of 
original  superincumbent  deposits,  of  which 
the  only  remaining  monuments  are  the 
mounds.  The  manner  in  which  the  mineral 
is  found  deposited,  affords  abundant  room 
for  the  speculations  of  the  scientific  who  ad- 
here to  any  one  theory  of  the  origin  or  re- 
pletion of  mineral  veins.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  the  published  works  of  such  gentle- 
men, that  one  assigns  the  whole  deposits  to 
an  unquestioned  origin  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion, while  another  is  quite  as  certain  that  they 
are  wholly  to  be  referred  to  internal  heat,  and 
injection  from  beneath.  Each  side  may  be 
correct  in  particular  cases — but  a  personal 
inspection  of  hundreds  of  diggings,  satisfies 
the  writer  hereof  that  no  one  theory  will 
suffice  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  lead 
deposits — that  while  injeotion  and  sublima- 
tion can  alone  account  for  immense  masses, 
and  "cog"  or  cave  mineral,  it  is  entirely  cer- 
tain that  water  has  played  an  important 
part,  and  many  deposits  must  be  referred  to 
its  agenoy.  It  is  probable,  also,  and  appa- 
rently certain,  that  the  agency  of  electricity 
canfonly  account  for  the  deposit  in  certain 
locations.  Any  one,  we  think,  making  a 
careful  examination  of  the  whole  country, 
and  having  no  pre-conceived  theory  to  sus- 
tain, will  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  But  not 
to  extend  this  notice  of  theories. 

This  layer  of  lead  rock  runs  out  northward, 
near  the  Wisconsin,  and  eastward  along  the 
Sugar  river  valley.    If  found  elsewhere,  it  is 


as  outliers,  or  in  layers  too  thin  for  perma- 
nent mining  operations.  It  thickens  towards 
the  south  and  southwest,  and  a  few  miles 
from  the  State  line,  south  and  west,  is  cov- 
ered by  superior  deposits;  An  important 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  mines,  is  the 
depth  to  which  they  can  be  worked,  since 
generally,  the  deeper  the  mine  the  heavier 
and  more  valuable  the  deposits.  One  infer* 
ence  seems  unavoidable — that  no  digging 
will  ever  exceed  500  feet.  The  lead  rook 
rests  upon  a  stratum  of  blue  fossiliferoue 
limestone,  of  variable  thickness.  That,  upon 
a  yellow,  somewhat  porous  limestone.  Un- 
derneath this  is  a  ferruginous  sandstone, 
about  forty  feet  in  vertical  depth  The  "low- 
er magnesian"— -nearly  identical  with  the 
"upper"— succeeds,  when  we  reach  the  low- 
er sandstone,  which,  further  north,  is  found 
resting  directly  upon  the  granitic  or  primary 
deposits.  It  is  inferred  that  the  granite  would 
be  reached  by  about  2,000  feet  digging  in 
any  part  of  the  mines.  The  bine  and  yellow 
limestones  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  lead* 
bearing,  although  mineral  in  certain  locali- 
ties is  found  in  them.  There  is,  however, 
abundant  reason  for  hope  that  when  shafts 
shall  penetrate  to  the  lower  magnesian  de* 
posit,  in  the  south  part  of  the  mining  district, 
immense  treasures  will  be  found.  As  com- 
pared with  foreign  mining,  however,  ours 
must  ever  be  shallow.  This  ought  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  lack  of  permanenoe. 
No  equal  surface  in  the  world  is  as  rich  in 
mineral  as  this.  If  the  mines  have  not  depth, 
they  have  breadth.  The  diffusion  is  general, 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
single  section  in  which  it  has  not  been,  or 
may  not  be  found  in  some  quantity. 

Connected  with  the  lead,  most  generally 
in  the  same  lode,  are  found  the  ores  of  zinc 
—the  "black  Jack"  and  " dry-bone " ' of 
miners — in  immense  quantities.  The  "dry- 
bone"  is  one  of  the  riohest  ores  in  the  world, 
yielding  on  analysis,  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 
In  any  other  country  but  this,  millions  of 
tons  of  this  ore  would  not  be  suffered  to  lie 
useless  upon  the  surface,  regarded  as  a  pos- 
itive nuisance.  "Black  Jack"  is  even  richer, 
but  more  difficult  of  reduction.  Where  is 
Yankeedom,  that  these  treasures  stili  remain 
worthless  for  every  useful  purpose  ¥— that 
we  buy  zinc,  when  we  ought  to  import  it? 

Iron  ore  is  extensively  diffused  over  "Wis- 
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oonsra.  '  The  mine  near  Mayville,  in  Dodge 
Oo.,  Is  adequate  to  btuld  all  oar  railroads,  if 
folly  worked.  On  the  head  waters  of  the  La 
Crosse,  the  writer  found,  some  eight  years 
since,  a  layer  or  sheet  of  this  mineral,  which 
measured  over  eleven  feet  in  thickness.  It 
is  ateo  very  largely  developed  on  Black  river. 
In  both  cases  the  ore  in  arenaceous.  Over 
whole  sections  and  townships,  even  in  the 
southwest  counties,  iron  ore. is  found,  in 
places  entirely  covering  the  surface  soil.  Ex- 
tensive deposits  have  also  been  found  upon 
the  Baraboo  river.  In  the  country  margin- 
ing Lake  Superior,  this  mineral  exists  in 
mountainous  masses.  * 

The  copper  mines  near  Mineral  Point,  have 
turned  out  already  15  or  20,000,000  lbs.  of 
this  metal.  Like  a  great  many  other  impor- 
tant interests  in  that  section,  this  one  had  to 
succumb  to  the  California  gold  fever,  and 
the  mines  a^re  un worked.  A  similar  mine 
has  been  opened  at  Mt.  Sterling,  in  Craw- 
ford Co.,  of  great  promise,  but  as  yet  it  re- 
mains useless.  It  has  also  been  found  upon 
the  Baraboo.  The  ore  is  a  green  carbonate. 
In  all  parts  of  the  State  covered  by  drift, 
mnsnftn  of  pure  native  copper  are  from  time 
to  time  found.  As  this  drift  came  from  the 
northward,  we  have  to  look  there  for  the 
parent  bed.  Every  indication,  independent 
of  actual  discovery,  seems  to  render  certain 
the  existence  of  an  unlimited  store  of  this 
metal  in  Northern  Wisconsin. 

Not  to  enlarge  too  much  upon  these  differ- 
ent mineral  ores,  each  one  of  which  might 
occupy  the  space  of  this  article,  advantage- 
ously, let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  pecu- 
niary results  to  our  people  from  the  almost 
total  neglect  of  manufacturing  interests.  We 
send  millions  of  pounds  of  lead  East  every 
season,  a  part  of  which  is  cast  into  small  bars 
and  shot,  and  sent  back  to  us  for  sale,  at  a 
moderate  profit.  A  large  portion  is  worked 
up  into  paint,  but  manufacturers  cannot  af- 
ford to  send  us  much  of  tha€— they  substi- 
tute kegs  of  ground  whiting  and  powdered 
soap-stone,  to  be  daubed  on,  and  deface  our 
buildings.  The  miners,  whose  villages  are 
paved  with  zinc  ore,  as  well  as  the  balance 
of  us,  get  tine  mainly  from  Germany.  The 
copper  used  in  the  State,  is  almost  all 
brought  to  us  across  the  Atlantic.  For  iron, 
we  look  to  England  mainly,  and  to  Eastern 
Btates  for  the  balance.    Our  glass  is  all  im- 


ported ;  while  to  make  the  bataooe  equal,  our 
sand  is  shipped  a  thousand  miles  to  the  fac- 
tory.     There  is  no  better  glass  sand  in  the 
world  than  in  this  State.    We  buy  water- 
lime  for  cisterns  which  has  been  brought  a 
thousand  miles,  and  not  unfreeuently  plaster 
it  on  to  walls  built  of  the  rock  of  whioh  this 
cement  is  composed,  taken  from  the  excava- 
tion itself.    We  are  equally  shrewd  in  buy- 
ing mineral  paint,  beds  of  which  abound  in 
numerous  localities.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  this  list.    The  time  must  coins  when 
Wisconsin  sportsmen  will  not  shoot  Wiscon- 
sin birds,  on  the  surface  of  Wisconsin  lead 
mines,  with  balls  or  shot  made  from  Wiscon- 
sin lead  which  has  traveled  one  or  two  thou- . 
sand  miles  from  the  State,  and  back  again, 
at  a  large  advance  on  original  cost.     We 
have  even  some  hopes  that  a  time  will  arrive 
when  we  shall   not  be  importing  Spanish 
whiting,    which  costs  the  bare    shoveling 
where  it  is  found,  and  putting  the  miserable 
caricature  as  real  paint  on  our  dwellings,  un- 
der the  head  of  "Extra,"  "  No.  1,"  uNo.  2," 
&c.    And  who  knows  but  our  lager  and 
whiskey  would  be  just  as  conducive  to  bodi- 
ly excitement  and  mental  dullness,  if  drank 
from  Wisconsin  glass  ware?    Every  light  in 
our  windows,  is  a  reflection  upon  our  folly  in 
buying  our  own  products  in  an  altered  form, 
and  paying  away  our  millions  to  Eastern  en- 
terprise, when  that  enterprise  should  be  here. 
Wisconsin  must  manufacture  or  bleed,  for  all 
time  to  come.    In  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures, every  industrial  pursuit  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest — but  none  more  than 
the  agriculturist. 

In  closing  this  rambling  article  let  me  de- 
fine, what  I  had  intended  in  another  place, 
the  meaning  of  certain  terms.  A  "lead- 
bearing,"  or  "copper  bearing  rock,"  or  other 
rock  deposit  holding  metalic  veins,  means 
simply,  tb at  certain  rocks  have  a  capacity, 
from  peculiarity  of  structure,  to  hold  and 
retain  certain  metalic  substances.  It  is  the 
structure  of  the  rock,  and  not  always  its 
chemical  composition  that  determines  this. 
So  uniform  are  the  laws  of  Nature,  that  a 
person  acquainted  with  any  given  layer,  and 
its  peculiar  structure,  can  at  onoe  decide 
what,  if  any,  are  its  metalic  veins,  llenoe 
the  folly  of  many  who  dig  for  metals  in  de- 
posits which  a  practioal  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  geology  would  at  once  show  to 
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be  utterly  fntile.  A  great  deal  of  such  work 
has  been  done  in  this  State.  Even  sandstone 
has  been  mined  for  lead  ! 

Yours,  Ac.,        II.  A.  T. 

OHIT-OHAT  ABOUT  FAIRS. 

The  Premiam  List  and  Regulations  for  the 
next  annual  State  Fair,  published  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Fabmkb,  Has  undoubt- 
edly been  carefully  examined  ere  this  by  our 
numerous  readers.  Row  many  hare  deter- 
mined on  getting  up  something  appropriate 
for  the  occasion  ?  How  many  of  our  farmers 
are  arranging  to  compete  for  the  premiums 
on  field  crops  ?  How  many  mean  to  raise 
100  to  150  bushels  of  corn  on  an  acre  of 
their  best  land,  tilled  just  the  best  they  know 
how?  How  many  will  raise  50  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre?  We  think  the  time  has 
come  when  some  of  our  best  farmers  can  af- 
ford to  test  our  soil  in  this  way  and  see 
what  it  can  do. 

Michigan,  Illinois,  and  other  Western 
States  outdo  each  other  in  these  tilings,  and 
report  surprising  crops.  It  is  high  time 
Wisconsin  was  heard  from  in  the  same  way. 
Where  are  our  men  who  have  pluck,  perse- 
verenoe  and  energy,  to  try  it  ?  Where  among 
our  76,000  farmers  have  we  a  dozen  or 
twenty  men  who  will  measure  off  their  acres, 
and  see  what  they  can  do?  The  careful 
study  and  observation  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  best  results  will  be  a  good  school  to 
any  man,  in  the  way  of  perfecting  his  agri- 
cultural knowledge.  Those  who  undertake 
and  accomplish  anything  extraordinary,  may 
perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  their 
soils  analized  by  the  State  agricultural  chem- 
ist, in  addition  to  their  premiums. 

Rouse  up,  then,  we  say,  ye  young  and 
middle  aged  farmers !  Send  in  your  notices 
according  to  the  rule,  by  the  15th  of  June, 
and  put  yourselves  on  the  record.  If  you 
win,  it  may  be  the  stepping  stone  to  the 
Governorship  of  the  State — who  knows? 
We  hope  erelong  to  see  an  occasional  farmer 
Governor,  when  the  mere  politicians  and 
tricksters  are  killed  off,  or  banished  up  "Salt 
River,"  whither  let  us  hope  they  will  all  emi- 
grate and  settle  permanently,  "leaving  their 
country  for  their  country's  good!" 

Those  who  do  not  go  into  premium  field 
crops,  should  as  far  as  practicable  go  in  for 
something  else — a  fine  animal  product,  or 


artiole  of  manufacture,  no  matter  what  it  is 
in  the  line  of  utility  or  taste.  Let  the  stock 
breeder  bring  his  fine  animals,  and  the  man- 
ufacturer his  cloth,  flour,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines,  or  wooden  ware.  Let 
the  inventive  mechanic  bring  his  handiwork, 
and  take  his  place  among  the  first  ranks  in 
the  crowd — being  conscious  that  to  his  inge- 
nuity the  world  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  pres- 
ent rapid  advancement. 

Then,  the  Ladies — where  are  they  and 
what  are  they  planning  for  the  fair  ?  Cer- 
tainly they  will  all  want  to  go  for  a  ride  when 
the  time  comes  round.  Then  plan  up  some- 
thing for  the  show.  No  matter  for  a  patch- 
work quilt ;  that  shows  a  world  of  labor 
thrown  away.  See  how  neat  a  gentleman's 
shirt  you  can  exhibit  of  your  own  make,  or 
a  suit  of  children's  clothes,  aU  complete, 
having  reference  more  to  comfort  and  health 
than  to  naked  neck  and  arms.  The  best 
place  to  exhibit  the  children's  clothes  is  on 
the  children  themselves,  especially  if  they 
are  large  enough  to  enjoy  and  profit  from 
the  fair.  Let  the  dairy  woman  bring  her 
products — her  butter  and  cheese.  Certainly 
the  present  high  prices  ought  to  prompt 
their  manufacture  nice  enough  for  exhibition. 

We  think  it  will  be  well  one  of  these 
times  to  offer  premiums  on  model  House- 
keeping as  well  as  model  farming,  and  ar- 
range to  have  the  visiting  committee  drop  in 
unexpectedly  some  Monday,  washing-day, 
and  give  the  premium  to  the  lady  who  can 
glide  through  its  innumerable  annoyances 
and  unpleasantness  in  the  most  quiet  and 
good  natured  manner. 

All  that  we  have  said  applies  with  equal 
force  to  County  Fairs,  which,  under  the  new 
law  encouraging  them,  must  spring  up  on 
every  hand.  Success  to  them  all,  we  say ; 
they  are  the  schools  in  whioh  to  perfect  our 
knowledge  in  our  great  main  avocations  of 
life.  Let  the  County  Societies  and  fairs  be 
the  academies  in  whioh  material  is  prepared, 
and  the  State  Society  and  fair  the  college  of 
final  study  and  graduation,  turning  out  fin- 
ished scholars  who  can  creditably  represent 
our  young  State  in  the  great  fairs  of  the  na- 
tion. Such  is  our  favorite  theory  of  agricul- 
tural societies  and  fairs, ;  they  should  inter- 
look  and  co-operate  from  the  lowest  walks 
of  rural  life  to  the  highest,  calling  out  every 
element  in  its  turn,  and  making  them  all  sub- 
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serve  one  common  end — progress  and  im- 
provement. 

There  are  those  who  think  County  Socie- 
ties are  all  we  need,  and  thej  are  the  same 
class  who  consider  everything  above  a 
district  school  to  be  useless  and  aristocratic 
— minds  that  have  but  one  idea,  and  that 
limited  to  their  own  county.  It  will  not  do 
for  this  fast  business  railroad  age ;  we  must 
post  up  on  a  larger  scale.  A  Western  State 
now-a-days  that  should  not  hold  a  State  Fair, 
and  that  a  good  one,  would  be  as  much  be- 
hind the  times  as  was  New  Hampshire  when 
she  would  not  have  any  railroads. 

In  conclusion  we  say,  success  to  Fairs,  high 

and  low ;  let  us  all  plan  to  attend  them. 

.■■  >  ■  ■      '      «  »  »» » 

AIR  OUBBENTS. 

The  farmer,  residing  upon  the  rich  prai- 
ries of  our  noble  state,  feels  little  surprise 
that  his  soil  yields  products  that  can  enly  be 
grown  several  degrees  of  latitude  south  [of 
him  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Allegha- 
nies;  and  without  further  inquiry  he  attri- 
butes to  his  rich  soil  this  wonderful  differ- 
ence. When  the  northwest  wind  sweeps 
down  upon  him  with  all  its  force,  he  adverts 
to  the  long  sweep  of  prairie,,  where  his  hvp- 
erborean  majesty  gathers  such  headway  that 
his  touch  becomes  irresistible,  for  a  solution 
of  this  apparent  discrepency  between  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter. 

In* these  views  he  labors  under  a  slight  er- 
ror, for  while  the  soil  of  the  state  is  rich,  it 
is  not  natuarally  a  quick  one.  Those  soils 
termed  warm,  quick  lands,  contain  an  excess 
of  sand,  and  the  best  of  these  are  the 
black  sandy  loams ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
the  lands  of  this  state  have  a  liberal  base  of 
clay,  which  gives  them  great  durability,  and 
renders  them  valuable  for  the  staple  cereals 
and  grasses. 

We  must  then  look  to  some  other  natural 
cause  than  this  to  explain  this  difference, 
which  is  not  oily  real  but  permanent. 

When  we  come  to  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  and  institute  comparison,  we 
find  here  a  climate  in  many  respects  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  air  currents  peculiar  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  which  we  must  attri- 
bute the  marked  difference  of  climate  be- 
tween the  two  sections. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  maps  of 
the  western  world  and  examine  its  air  cur- 
rents, we  find  the  trade  winds  setting  in  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  passing  west  until 
they  meet  an  impassable  barrier,  in  the  An- 
des or  Cordillery  range  of  mountains,  which, 
running  northwesterly,  turns  this  immense 
stream  of  heated  air  northward,  which  is 


compressed  in  narrow  limits  between  the 
West  India  Islands  and  the  main  land,  and 
passing  over  the  low  sandy  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  is  poured  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
when  it  forces  out  the  waters  of  the  gulf 
stream  eastwardly,  around  the  capes  of  Flor- 
ida. While  the  current  of  air  passes  north 
up  the  delta  of  the  Mississppi,  whence  it 
branches  off  like  a  fan  up  the  various  valleys 
and  tributaries  of  this  great  water  course, 
and  mingling  in  its  course  with  the  cooler 
currents  that  it  meets  in  its  progress  north- 
ward, modifies  the  climate,  and  thus  gives  to 
the  Cis- Alpine  states  a  continual  season  of 
almost  intertropical  climate  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  eastern  trade  winds.  But  as 
these  continue  in  the  same  direction  only 
half  the  year,  consequently  this  immense 
current  of  heated  air  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
colder  currents  from  the  north  are  drawn  in 
to  supply  its  place.  This  change  generaly  oc- 
curs during  the  month  of  December,  when 
we  experience  our  sharpest  frosts,  and  which 
prove  so  disastrous  to  peach,  nectarine,  ap- 
ricot, and  other  tender  fruits,  to  which  the 
more  favorable  climate  of  summer  had  given 
promise  of  success.  When  from  any  cause 
the  oold  winds  of  the  north  have  been  kept 
in  check  until  the  first  of  January  we  may 
not  expect  our  shades*  frost  until  some  time 
in  February. 

The  January  thaw  is  as  fixed  and  immu- 
table as  the  Indian  Summer,  and  equally  as 
silent  and  mysterious  in  its  course  and  pro- 
gress. Each  is  ushered  in  amid  the  quiet  of 
nature ;  the  former  coming  from  the  south- 
east giving  strong  suspicion  of  its  connection 
with  the  African  Simoon,  and  its  tropical 
origin.  It  seems  to  permeate  and  seek  the 
deepest  reoesses  of  frost,  and  as  the  phrase 
is,  breaks  up  his  hold  from  the  very  bottom. 

This  wind,  first  striking  the  Atlantic  slope, 
is  slightly  turned  from  its  course  by  the 
mountainous  ridge  before  mentioned,  over 
which  it  passes  and  spreads  itself  thorough 
the  great  northwest,  melting  the  snow  and 
ice  before  it  like  the  "gentle  breath  of  sum- 
mer." A  peculiarity  of  this  wind,  and  which 
fastens  suspicion  of  its  relation  to  the  si- 
moon, is  the  effect  it  has  on  all  fresh  meats, 
which  are  tainted  under  its  influence  in 
about  the  same  length  of  time  as  though  ex- 
posed in  the  same  manner  during  the  heat 
of  summer. 

This  wind  continues  from  a  few  days  to 
as  many  weeks,  when  its  force  and  power 
no  longer  holds  in  check  the  accumulation 
of  arctic  cold,  which  then  sweep  down  upon 
ns  with  unrestrained  severity. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  the  win, 
ters  naturally  belonging  to  our  latitude- 
while  our  summers  are  two  or  three  degrees 
of  latitude  warmer  than  our  neighbors  on 
the  same  parallels.    When  we  know  this  to 
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be  constant  and  among  the  fixed  laws  of  na- 
ture, not  mom  subject  to  change  than  other 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  climate,  we  should 
!be  admonished  to  take  advantage*  of  the  one 
land  to  guard  against  the  ill  effects  of  the 
other.  With  all  annual  plants  the  sererit y 
of  the  winter  is  of  little  or  no  consequence, 
and  with  them  we  hare  only  to  use  the  same 
jcare  as  if  grown  in  similar  soil  on  the  same 
isothermal  parallel.  Bat  with  biennial  or 
perennial  plants  and  trees  the  matter  is  a 
Tory  different  one,  for  in  this  case  thev  &ie 
grown  in  one  climate  or  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  wintered,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in 
another.  This  will  fully  explain  why  so 
many  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs, 
whicih  appear  to  flourish  so  bountifully,  are 
ruined  by  the  severity  of  our  winters. 

That  in  the  progress  of  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  this  state,  timber  will  become 
more  abundant,  or  at  least  more  generally 
diffused,  must  be  apparent  to  any  casual  ob- 
server. And  that  this  is  to  be  the  equalizer 
of  heat  and  moisture,  is  also  another  self  ev- 
ident fact. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  effect  of 
the  forests  in  the  eastern  states  upon  the 
climate,  and  consequnt  fertility  of  the  soil. — 
The  wood-land  held  a  reserve  of  moisture, 
not  only  to  supply  the  springs,  but  loaded 
the  night  air  with  dew,  with  which  every 
shrub  and  blade  of  grass  was  dripping  ere 
the  morning  sun  "came  up  with  his  floods 
of  light. 

West  a  change  has  beenwrought  by  clear- 
ing off  those  immense  forests,  The  trees  no 
longer  draw  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  to 
induce  them  to  give  down  the  gentle  rain, 
but  floods  and  drouths  follow  each  other  in 
almost  uninterrupted  succession. 

The  same  phenomenon  has  existed  here 
for  centuries,  that  now  obtains  with  our 
eastern  friends,  and  drouth  and  flood  alter- 
nately have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  hot  current  of  air 
from  the  south  has  met  the  cold  of  the  north 
and  the  clouds  from  the  two  sections  have 
exchanged  the  electric  shock  and  thus  been 
induced  to  pour  down  their  floods  of  rain, 
not  in  the  gentle  shower,  but  in  torrents. — 
No  gentle  dffusion  of  electricity,  no  wood- 
crowned  hills,  no  belts  of  timber,  with  their 
thousand  points,  scattered  over  our  wide 

Srairies,  to  silently  form  an  electrical  equil- 
mum  between  the  earth  and  the  clouds,  to 
induce  the  gentle  shower ;  had  we  not  a  soil 
Of  unsurpassed  fertility  and  power  of  reten- 
tion, this,  instead  of  its  wondrous  products, 
would  be  one  wild  field  of  desolation.  No 
one  of  the  eastern  states  would  produce^  a 
crop,  with  the  unequal  distribution  of  mois- 
ture which  we  receive;  and  yet  they  are  on 
tfce  downward  road,  stripping  hill  after  hill 
of  its  woody  covering,  and  calling  down 
(Upon  themselves  all  the  fickle  changes  which 


j  the  wayward  air  current  may  inflict  upon 
them.  Our  state,  on  the  whole,  is  not  so  de- 
ficient in  timber,  but  its  unequal  distribution 
is  the  great  cause  of  complaint.  That  more 
sain  falls  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  bodies 
of  timber  than  on  the  prairies  is  evident  to 
any  person  of  ordinary  observation,  who  has 
observed  the  thunder  showers  of  summer 
burst  over  some  grove,  or  attracted  by  soma 
jutting  point  of  timber,  or  pursuing  a  belt 
of  wood  as  it  follows  tne  winding  of  some 
petty  stream ;  for  such  is  the  common,  almost 
invariable  course  of  local  showers.  Not  so 
those  storms  that  originate  beyond  our  state 
and  pass  over  it  on  their  mission  of  moisture 
eastward. 

Yet  how  manv  of  these  pass  over  us  "dry," 
for  the  want  of  the  wood-crowned  hill  or 
belts  of  timber,  whose  numerous  spires 
would  draw  the  electricity,  and  thereby  in- 
duce the  passing  clouds  to  yield  the  much 
needed  ram. 

As  the  railroads  are  crossing  our  large 
prairies  in  various  directions,  and  thereby 
placing  them  in  advantageous  proximity  to 
market,  they  are  now  much  sought  after  for 
cultivation  and  receiving  that  attention 
which  their  unrivalled  richness  so  highly 
merits.   s 

With  an  abundance  of  coal  for  faeWor 
locomotives  and  manufacturing,  they  require 
timber  for  building,  tor  fences  and  railroad' 
ties;  hedges  and  extensive  orchards  itiuttt 
follow.  These  will  make  a  change  in  our 
climate,  easily  perceptible  in  a  few  short 
years.  Let  locust  and  other  timber  be 
grown  in  belts  around  the  farm  and  fields  to 
ward  off  the  bleak  winds,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  nse  of  the  same,  and 
we  will  have  taken  one  step  toward  the  up- 
ward rounds  of  the  ladder,  instead  of  stan- 
ding at  the  bottom  as  now. 

Wind  like  water  seeks  it*  level,  and  is 
checked  in  its  course  by  the  roughness  of  the 
surftice  over  which  it  passes, — timber  and 
mountain  ridges  are  the  most  efficient  in 
this  respect,  barring  its  progress.  Hills  and 
mountains  we  cannot  make,  but  we  can 
clothe  a  part  of  our  farms  with  nature's 
stately  covering,  "and  thus  give  to  our  homes 
a  comfort  and  attraction  that  will  always 
give  us  a  higher  opinion  of  our  frail  human- 
ity. 

We  hope  this  subject  will  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  dwellers  on  our  large  prairies, 
and  induce  them  to  protect  their  homes  and 
fields,  so  as  to  reap  the  lull  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  nature's  law,  which  sends  them, 
so  constantly  during  summer,  the  bland 
breeze  from  the  sunny  south.  [M.  L.  Dim- 
lap,  in  HI.  State  A.  S.  Transactions. 


Memory  and  Forecast  Just  returns  engage. 
This  points  to  youth,  that  on  to  age.— Por*.  J  j 
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01T  ABOBBTAUrarO  THB  AOB  OF  AHMAIA 

A  correct  method  of  ascertaining  the  age 
of  animals  is  a  matter  oi  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  public,  that  a  portion  of  time 
and  space  may  be  well  occupied  by  this  in- 
teresting subject. 

In  the  following  article,  the  opinions  of 
the  best  authorities  are  combined  and  con- 
densed, and  presented  in  a  manner  that  I 
hope  will  prove  acceptable  to  your  readers ; 
in  it  I  mention  the  more  accurate  methods 
of  judging  the  age  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  ana  the  deer. 

Animals  are  said  to  lire  about  seven  or 
eight  times  the  length  of  the  period  which 
they  take  in  arriving  at  maturity. 

By  observing  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 
teeth  of  some  annimals,  and  by  certain 
marks  on  the  horns  of  others,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  ascertain  their  ages,  with  a  tolerable 
degee  of  certainty. 

The  age  of  the  horse  is  best  known  by  the 
appearance  of  the  incisive  teeth,  or  nippers, 
as  they  are  called ;  there  are  six  of  these  in 
each  jaw. 

In  fifteen  dajre  after  birth,  the  foal,  or 
milk  teeth  appear;  these  are  rounded  in 
front,  and  present  a  surface  with  the  opter 
edge  rising  in  a  slanting  direction  above  the 
inner ;  this  inequality  soon  begins  to  wear 
down,  and  the  mark  in  the  center  of  the 
teeth  which  was  at  first  long  and  narrow, 
becomes  shorter  and  fainter.  At  six  months 
old,  the  four  nippers  are  worn  nearly  to  a 
level. 

At  1  1-2  years  old,. the  mark  in  the  cen- 
tral nippers  will  be  6hort  and  slight ;  in  the 
others  it  Will  present  a  considerable  change, 
and  all  will  be  flat. 

At  2  1-2  years  old  the  central  pair  of  nip- 
pers or  milk  teeth  fall  out,  and  are  replaced 
by  two  permenant  teeth. 

At  Z  1-2  years,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
permanent  nippers  falls  out  and  is  replaced 
by  a  permanent  tooth. 

At  4  1-2  years,  the  two  exterior  teeth  of 
the  first  set  fall  out  and  are  permanently  re- 
placed. 

All  the  permanent  nippers  are  marked  in 
their  crowns  with  circular  pits  or  furrow, 
which  is  gradually  effaced  as  the  tooth  wears 
down.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  marks 
being  a  very  correct  means  of  ascertaining 
the  age  of  the  horse  up  to  the  eighth  year, 
but  at  this  tirne  the  marks  are  worn  out  oi 
all  the  nippers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  exterior  ones,  these  having  appeared  a 
year  later  than  the  others,  preserve  these 
marks  in  proportion. 

Some  of  the  best  authorities  state  that  all 
the  marks  are  completely  worn  out,  at  eight 


yean,  but  in  this  opinion  I  think  they  mis- 
take, an  inspection  of  the  month  of  an  eight- 
year-old  horse,  will  prove  the  oomotaest  of 
the  remorks  I  have  made. 

A  Hohss  of  three  years  old  will  have  the 
central  permanent  nippers  growing,  the  oth- 
two  pairs  declining,  six  grinders  in  each  jaw, 
the  first  and  fifth  grinders  level  with  each 
other,  and  the  sixth  protruding ;  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  new  nippers  will  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished. 

At  8  1-2  to  4,  the  mouth  cannot  be  mista- 
ken ;  the  central  nippers  will  have  nearly  at- 
tained their  full  size.  A  space  will  be  left 
where  the  second  pair  stood,  or  the  new  ones 
will  have  begun  to  appear  above  the  gum. 
The  corner  nippers  will  be  .considerably  di- 
minished, and  the  mark  within  will  have  be- 
come small  and  faint.  At  this  period  the 
second  pair  of  grinders  will  be  shed. 

At  4  years  the  central  nippers  will  have 
attained  full  size ;  the  sharp  edges  will  be  a 
little  worn,  the  marks  will  be  shorter,  wider 
and  more  indistinct.  The  next  pair  of  nip- 
pers will  be  up,  but  they  will  be  small  and 
deeply  marked.  The  corner  nippers  although 
reduced,  are  still  larger  than  the  inside  ones; 
in  them  the  mark  is  nearly  effaced.  The 
sixth  grinder  will  have  attained  nearly  rail 
size,  and  the  tushes  will  have  begun  to  pro- 
trude. 

At  5  years,  the  mouth  of  the  horse  is 
nearly  perfect;  the  exterior  nippers  are 
quite  up,  and  the  mark  in  them  is  long  and 
irregular.  The  other  nippers  are  beginning 
to  wear ;  the  tushes  are  considerably  grown, 
the  sixth  grinder  is  up,  and  the  third  is  wan- 
ting. 

At  6  years,  the  mark  in  the  central  nip- 
pers is  nearly  worn  out,  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  color  in  the  center  of  the  tooth,  with 
a  slight  depression  in  the  same  place.  In 
the  corner  teeth  the  edges  are  more  even, 
and  the  surface  sdhiewhat  worn.  The  tush 
has  attained  full  size ;  the  third  grinders  is 
up,  and  the  grinders  are  all  leveL 

At  7  years,  the  mark  is  worn  out  of  the 
four  central  teeth,  and  is  also  beginning  to 
wear  awaV  in  the  corner  ones.  The  tushes 
are  altered  in  appearance ;  they  have  become 
rounded. 

At  8  years  old,  the  mark  is  worn  from  all 
the  nippers  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  exterior  ones,  as  has  been 
remarked  before ;  in  these  teeth  a  tery  faint 
mark  still  remains. 

The  nippers  of  the  upper  jaw  do  not  wear 
so  soon  as  those  in  the  lower,  for  they  are 
not  exposed  to  as  much  work,  consequently 
the  marks  in  them  do  not  disappear  so  soon 
as  in  the  lower  teeth,  and  a  good  judge  may 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  a  horse's  age  by  ' 
observing  the  marks  in  the  nippers  of  the 
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upper  jaw,  when  they  have  been  obliterated 
in  the  lower  teeth. 

Some  distinguished  veterinarians  state, 
that  after  eight  years,  a  horse's  age  may  be 
known  by  the  shape  of  the  nippers ;  they 
say  that  at  eight,  the  nippers  are  all  oval; 
the  length  of  the  oval  running  aoross  from 
tooth  to  tooth ;  but  as  the  horse  increases  in 
age,  the  teeth  diminish  in  size ;  they  beoome 
a  little  apart  from  each  other,  and  their  sur- 
face becomes  a  little  rounded. 

At  nine,  the  central  pair  of  nippers  are 
rounded.  At  ten,  the  others  begin  to  have 
the  oval  shortened.  At  eleven,  the  second 
pair  of  nippers  are  quite  round.  At  thir- 
teen, the  corner  ones  are  rounded. 

At  fourteen,  the  faces  of  the  central  nip- 
pers beoome  triangular. 

At  seventeen,  all  the  nippers  are  triangu- 
lar. 

At  nineteen,  the  angles  are  worn  o$  and 
the  centra]  nippers  are  again  oval,  but  in  a 
reversed  direction,  or  from  outward  to  in- 
ward. 

At  twenty-one,  they  are  all  oval,  in  the 
same  direction  first  mentioned. 

The  age  of  the  horse  is  always  calculated 
from  the  first  of  May.  Early  foals  acquire 
their  teeth,  and  lose  their  marks,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  age. 

After  the  eighth  year,  the  age  inav  still  be 
ascertained  by  the  state  of  the  canine  teeth 
or  tushes.  These  are  sometime?  wanting  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  jaw,  and  ai*  rarely  to 
be  found  in  mares.  Between  the  tushes 
and  the  first  grinders  there  is  a  large  open 
space.  The  grinders  are  six  on  each  side  of 
both  jaws.  They  have  their  crowns  squar- 
ed, and  are  crossed  with  laminae  of  enamel. 
The  freshness  of  this  enamel  shows  the  youth 
of  the  horse,  and  vice  versa. 

The  canine  teeth  or  tushes  of  the  lower 
jaw,  appear  at  three  and  a  half  years,  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  at  four  years.  Till  six,  they 
are  sharp  pointed,  and  at  ten  quite  blunt 
and  long ;  at  that  time  the  gums  begin  to 
recede  from  their  roots. 

After  a  horse  is  ten  years  old,  the  teeth  oan- 
not  be  relied  on,  as  a  correct  method  of  as- 
certaining his  age.  Yet  a  good  judge  may 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  opinion  by  the  size, 
bluntness  and  discoloration  of  the  tushes. 

The  eye-pits  of  horses  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  beoome  gradually 
more  hollow,  and  their  eyebrows  grayer,  year 
by  year.  The  bars  or  ridges  of  the  palate 
are  effaced  in  proportion  as  the  horse  advan- 
ces in  years. 

In  Hobnbd  Cattle  the  age  is  more  visibly 
apparent,  and  more  readily  discovered  by 
means  of  certain  marks  on  the  horns  than 
by  the  appearance  of  the  teeth.  The  horns 
of  the  cow  appear  to  grow  uniformly  for 
the  first  three  years,  after  this,  each  suc- 


ceeding year  adds  a  ring  to  the  root  of  the 
horn ;  so  as  the  age  of  the  boll  or  cow  oan 
be  easily  ascertained  by  oountmg  the  first 
ring  four,  and  adding  the  remaining  ones. 

The  ages  of  cattle  may  aU>  be  known  by 
the  shedding  of  the  teeth. 

In  Shebp  and  Goats  the  number  of  the 
knobs  on  the  horns  indicate  the  age  of  the 
animal. 

The  ages  of  sheep  up  to  a  certain  period, 
may  also  be  known  by  the  teeth. 

At  one  year  old,  sheep  lose  the  two  front 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.;  six  months  after- 
terwards  the  two  adjoining  teeth  also  fall 
out,  and  are  slowly  replaced  by  others. 
Young  sheep  are  easily  known  by  the  une- 
ven appearance  of  the  teeth,  and  the  exact 
age  is  ascertained  by  the  particular  stage  of 
growth  in  which  the  teeth  appear,  as  they 
progress  to  maturity.  At  three  years  old. 
the  teeth  of  the  sheep  have  arrived  at  full 
size ;  they  are  all  even  and  very  white,  and 
the  animal  is  said  to  have  a/u/t  mouth. 

As  the  sheep  advances  in  age,  the  teeth 
lose  their  enamel — beoome  very  much  discol- 
ored— and  afterwards  blunt  and  uneven. 

In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
farmers  resort  to  the  cruel  method  of  remov- 
ug  the  teeth  of  old  ewes,  when  they  wish 
them  to  feed  in  turnip  fields,  without  injur- 
ing the  bulbs  of  the  turnips. 

In  such  cases  the  front  teeth  are  puohed  or 
chiseled  out,  and  the  sheep  pick  off  the  tur- 
nip tops  but  cannot  injure  the  bulbs. 

Deer  shed  their  horns  annually,  and  in 
this  olass  of  animals,  horns  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  peculiar  to  the  males.  The  fe- 
male Reindeer  has  horns,  and  they  are  sub- 
ject to  annual  shedding  like  those  of  the  male. 
The  horns  of  the  deer  are  at  first  spear-shap- 
ed, without  antlers  or  branches,  but  each 
succeeding  year  of  their  lives,  adds  one  or 
more  branches  until  a  certain  number  are 
produced,  afterwards  the  age  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  thickness  of  tne  horns,  and  the 
size  of  the  knobs  which  connect  them  with 
the  skull. 

In  the  stag,  the  young  horns,  or  spears  fall 
off  in  the  second  year  of  the  animal's  life, 
and  are  replaced  by  others  having  a  single 
antler  called  a  fork.  This  falls  during  the 
third,  and  is  replaced  by  one  bearing  three 
antlers.  In  the  succeeding  year  these  too 
fall  oft',  and  are  replaced  by  others  which 
bear  four  antlers,  and  these  on  the  fifth 
year,  are  replaced  by  other  which  bear  five, 
and  so  on  till  the  elgfeh  year.  Some  assert 
that  the  number  of  branches  continue  to  in- 
crease until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year. 

In  the  song  of  Blanche,  the  "  crazed  and 
captive  Lowland  maid,"  Sir  Walter  Scott  al- 
ludes to  the  horns  of  the  stag  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  : 
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Bearing  hl»  antlers  r~  "* 


Hejame  Pt«tetv  *»Awn  the  glen, 
irdfly,- 


t  sturdily, 
Ever  »lnf  Lunluv,  hen 

In  a  note  on  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake''  the 
allusion  is  explained  thus;  "Having  ten 
branches  on  his  antlers." 

Naturalists  assert  that  after  the  age  of  eight 

? rears,  the  number  of  branches  on  the  ant- 
ere  do  not  increase  regularly. 

Edward  Mason,  in  Michigan  Farmer. 

MM>  

OVBR-FBD  ANTMALS. 

By  over-fed  animals,  reference  is  now  had 
to  such  as  are  offered  for  exhibition  at  our 
State  shows;  and  more  particularly  the  short 
horn  cattle  which  are  brought  out. 

The  object  of  the  owner  or  exhibitor  is  to 
show  his  animals  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  accordingly  blankets  them,  and  feeds 
them  all  the  corn-meal  they  will  eat,  and  in 
fact  omits  nothing  Which  will  put  them  for- 
ward at  the  quickest  pace  possible.  They 
of  course  look  well  when  brought  out  to  ex- 
hibition. The  farmer  who  has  seen  cuts  of 
fine  beasts  in  the  papers,  and  read  descrip- 
tions of  them,  but  had  doubted  whether  any 
Hying  ones  were  made  to  come  up  to  the 
pictures,  is  amazed  whan  he  sees  these  fine 
eattle.  So  far  so  good.  He  is  tempted  to 
buy ;  and  inquires  what  keeping  these  ani- 
mals have  had.  He  is  told,  "  nothing  extra," 
and  purchases,  with  the  expectation  that 
ordinary  keeping  is  to  maintain  such  a  style 
of  animal  as  he  has  acquired.  He  will  dis- 
cern his  mistake  very  soon  when  he  tries  it. 
A  beast  ruined  by  a  forcing  hot-house  pro- 
cess will  neither  bear  rough  treatment  itself, 
or  give  power  to  its  offspring  to  do  so.  In 
truth,  the  breed  is  made  tender  in  constitu- 
tion by  over  pampering,  There  is  of  course 
no  necessity  for  such  excess  of  feeding  and 
grooming  as  our  show  animals  often  get 
The  short-horn  cattle  have  qualities  which 
.  manifest  themselves  to  advantage  with  fair 
treatment.  Over-feeding  is  not  beneficial  to 
them  in  the.long  run,  nor  to  their  purchasers 
in  a  run  long  or  short.  Show  animals  ought 
to  be  in  working  condition ;  and  committees 
ought  t<r  understand  their  business  so  as  to 
make  beef  a  disqualification  for  premiums 
except  in  fatted  cattle.  Breeding  cattle  are 
fit  for  no  use  as  such  when  made  ready  for 
the  shambles,  and  our  hope  is  that  the  State 
and  other  societies  will  so  regard  it. 

[Prairie  Farmer. 

Two  Faults. — A  horse  dealer,  who  lately 
effected  a  sale,  was  offered  a  bottle  of  porter 
to  confess  the  animal's  failings.  The  bottle 
was  drank,  and  then  he  said  the  horse  had 
but  two  faults.  When  turned  loose  in  the 
field  he  was  "bad  to  catch,"  and  he  "was  of 
no  use  when  caught." 


HHOIPBS  FOR  AWIMAL  DHORDBBS,  *o. 

Costiveness  in  Sheep. — Two  tablespoona- 
full  of  castor  oU,  every  twelve  hours.  Or 
give  one  oz.  epsom  salts.  This  may  be  as- 
sisted by  an  injection  of  warm  water,  weak 
suds  and  molasses. 

Sooubs  w  Sheep. — A  pint  of  new  milk, 
thickened  wHh  wheat  flour.  To  be  given 
twice  a  day  till  the  discharge  in  stopped. 

Itch  m  Swine. — Bub  the  animals  with 
equal  parts  of  lard  and  brimstone,  and  put 
them  in  a  clean  pen. 

Scour  in  Horses. — Put  one  pint  of  good 
gin,  and  one  oz.  of  indigo  into  a  bottle,  and 
shake  them  well  together,  and  administer  in 
one  dose. 

Kino  Bone. — Mix  equal  parts  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  common  lamp  oil,  and  apply 
to  the  part  affected  night  and  morning,  rub- 
bing it  Well  into  the  hair,  around  the  edge 
of  the  hoof. 

Woundb  in  Sheep. — Take  the  leaves  of 
the  elder  tree,  and  make  a  strong  decoction, 
and  wash  the  parts  affected  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  flies 
or  worms.  It  also  removes  fever  from  the 
wound  and  is  healing. 

Otjbe  fob  Bots.— Make  some  sage  tea, 
and  sweeten  it  well ;  when  about  milk  warm,  . 
drinch  the  horse  with  it.    If  it  turn  out  to 
be  the  oholic,  and  not  the  bote,  the  sage  tea 
will  be  good  for  that. 

Another  Remedy  fob  Bots. — A  half  pint 
vinegar,  half  pint  soft  soap,  half  pint  good 
gin,  half  pint  molasses ;  shake  well  together- 
and  pour  it  down  while  foaming.  It  wilt* 
cure  in  five  minutes ;  never  known  to  fail. 

To  Destroy  Lioeon  Cattle. — Camphor 
dissolved  in  spirits  is  an  effectual  agent,  and 
may  be  used  at  all  times,  even  in  very  cold 
weather,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  cattle. 

Mubrin  in  Cattle. — Take  one  quart  of 
the  juice  of  Jamestown  weeds,  and  one  tea- 
spoonfull  of  saltpeter.  This  is  enough  for 
an  ox  or  a  cow ;  for  small  cattle,  one-half  or 
one-third  the  quantity  is  sufficient. 

Fob  Cut  Feet  and  Legs  with  Shoe 
Corks. — Take  one  oz.  of  gum  camphor,  and 
one  pint  of  vinegar.  Apply  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  your  horse  need  not  stop 
work. 

Bloody  Murrain. — Take  white  oak  bark 
from  the  tree,  as  much  as  you  can  hold  with 
the  thumbs  and  fingers  of  both  hands.  Boil 
it  in  one  gallon  of  water  for  a  short  time. 
Then  pour  off  the  water,  and  dissolve  in  it  a 
lump  of  alum,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  a 
lump  of  copperas  of  the  same  size.  With 
this  mixture  drench  the  animal,  and  a  cure 
will  soon  be  effected. 
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Fob  Bruises  and  Sores. — 1  pt.  alcohol;  4 
oz.  origunum ;  2  oz.  oil  hemlock ;  2  oz.  am- 
monia ;  4  oz.  castile  soap ;  2  oz.  gam  cam- 
phor.   Mix  and  shake  well  before  using. 

Horsb  Distemper.— When  the  horse  has 
the  appearance  of  coming  down  with  this 
disease,  pnt  srteaspoonfall  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine  on  the  top  of  his  head,  between  the 
ears.  It  may  be  repeated  after  three  dajs  if 
necessary. 

Fresh  Wounds  in  Horses,  <feo. — Take  one 
lb.  of  sal.  ammonia,  one  qt.  high  wines  or 
whiskey;  pnt  together  and  dissolve.  Apply 
to  the  wounds  several  times  a  day,  and  a 
cure  will  be  effected  speedily. 

Wabts  on  Cows'  Tbats. — Wash  with  alum 
water,  or  a  strong  decoction  of  black  oak 
bark.  Apply  twice  a  dav,  after  milking,  for 
two  or  three  weeks;  this  is  an  effectual 
remedy. 

Inflamation  ob  Swelled  TJddeb  in  Cows. 
— Take  equal  parts,  in  weight,  of  hogs'  lard, 
and  the  leaves  of  henbane,  when  in  bloom. 
Cut  very  fine,  and  simmer  together  over  a 
fire  until  crisp.  Strain  out  with  a  smart 
pressure,  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  substance 
from  the  leaves. 

Cholio  in  Sheep. — Half  ounce  epsoin 
salts,  one  dramch  ginger,  six  drops  essence 
of  peppermint, — or  a  dose  of  linseed  oil,  or 
hogs'  lard. 

Cebtain  Cube  fob  a  Rattlesnake  Bite. 
— Take  the  yolk  of  a  good  egg,  put  it  in  a 
teacup,  and  stir  in  as  much  salt  as  will  make 
it  thick  enough  not  to  run  off.  Spread  a 
plaster  and  apply  it  to  the  wound,  and  we 
will  insure  your  life  for  a  sixpence. 

To  Pbomote  Health  in  Cattle. — Mix 
four  to  six  parts  of  wood  ashes,  with  one 
part  of  salt,  and  give  to  different  kinds  of 
stock,  summer  and  winter.  It  is  said  to  be 
good  against  bots  in  horses,  inurrin  in  cattle, 
and  rot  in  sheep. 

Ointment  foe  Sores  and  Sprains. — Take 
a  handful  of  wormwood,  one  of  camomile, 
one  of  the  root  of  Solomon's  seal,  and  a  half 
handful  of  English  garlic.  Stew  them  in  oil 
till  the  herbs  are  cripsed.  Then  strain  it  off, 
and  it  is  prepared  for  use.  First  wash  the 
parts  affected,  and  wipe  them  dry,  and  then 
apply  the  ointment. 

To  Stop  the  Ravages  of  Caterpillars. 
— Take  a  pan  with  lighted  charcoal,  and 
place  it  under  the  branches  of  the  tree  or 
bush.  Throw  a  little  brimstone  on  the  coal; 
the  vapor  arising  will  be  mortal  to  tiiese  In- 
sects, and  destroy  all  on  the  tree. 

Another  to  Cube  Wabts  on  Cows'  Teats. 
— Neats  foot  oil,  beef  gall,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, and  old  brandy;  equal  parts  of  each. 
Shake  well  before  using.  Apply  it  onoe  a 
day. 


Liniment  fob  SpBAiNS,  &o. — Three  oz.  ofl 
origanum,  four  oz.  aqua  ammonia,  two  oz.  ' 
tincture  of  opium,  one-half  pint  spirits  of 
camphor,  and.  alcohol  enough  to  fill  a  quart 
bottle.    To  be  well  rubbed  in  when  applied, 

*  Fob  Heaves  in  Hobses.— Take  smart 
weed,  steep  it  in  boiling  water  till  the  strength 
is  all  out;  give  one  quart  every  day  for  eight 
or  ten  days.  Or,  mix  it  with  beans  or  shoots. 
Give  him  green  or  out  up  feed,  wet  up  with 
water,  during  the  operation — and  it  will  cure. 

.  Wounds  in  Horses. — Take  one  gill  of  tur- 
pentine, two  gills  of  whiskey  and  one  egg ; 
beat  the  egg  well,  and  mix  the  three  togeth- 
er. It  should  be  applied  with  a  feather  twice 
a  day.  It  keeps  the  wound  healthy,  and 
prevents  its  healing  too  rapidly. 

Effects  of  Pumpkin  Seeds  on  Cattle. — 
Pumpkin  seeds  are  said  to  act  as  a  diuretic 
on  cattle — augmenting  the  secretion  of  urine, 
and  thus  they  decrease  the  lacteal  secretion. 
Hence  if  an  animal  be  fed  on  the  same,  a 
diminution  in  the  daily  quantity  of  milk 
takes  place. 

— —  «  m  ♦  »  »    

The  Stride  of  a  Race  Horse. — The  cele- 
brated animal  painter,  Herring,  states  that  a 
race  horse  will  clear  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-four feet  at  a  bound,  and  from  the  impres- 
sion left  on  the  turf,  he  infers  that  a  horse  at 
full  gallop  places  only  one  foot  at  a  time  upon 
the  ground.  This,  he  says,  is  more  convinc- 
ing to  the  ear  than  to  the  eye.  In  listening 
to  a  horse  galloping  on  a  hard  road  it  will  be 
found  accurately  exhibited  by  placing  the  lit- 
tle finger  on  a  table  or  a  pane  of  glass,  and 
causing  the  other  three  fingers  to  follow  in 
rotation ;  by  so  doing,  the  precise  sound  of 
that  of  a  horse  galloping  will  be  produced. 
Then  follows  the  bound,  and  again  the  one, 
two,  three,  four,  in  regular  succession. 

Wintering  Colts. — When  taken  from  the 
dam  in  fall,  I  consider  the  best  food  for  them 
oat  meal  and  sweet  apples,  about  three  pints 
of  the  former  and  four  quarts  of  the  latter, 
three  times  a  day.  They  eat  both  readily. 
Don't  know  as  it  matters  what  kind  of  a 
rack  they  eat  from,  but  it  should  be  pretty 
well  elevated — about  as  high  as  they  natu- 
rally hold  their  heads.  They  should  not 
stand  on  a  floor  at  all ;  have  a  stable  with 
earth  foundation,  and  kept  dry  with  straw, 
chaflj  or  leaves.  Let  them  ruri  out  during 
pleasant  days,  or  in  fact  a  portion  of  every 
day.  Continue  the  same  feed  through  the 
winter,  or  two  quarts  of  soaked  oats  three 
times  a  day  in  its  place.  Try  this  method 
and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  appearance 
of  your  colts  in  the  spring.  [A.  B.  C.  in 
Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|IM>  i 

Time  has  no  patience,  and  no  retraction. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

This  department  is  considerably  occupied 
with  communications  from  correspondents, 
some  of  which  we  were  compelled  to  lay 
over  last  month,  for  want  of  room ;  some  of 
them  will  be  perhaps  a  little  late,  but  being 
good  articles  they  will  be  better  late  than 
never. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  the  former  fears  of 
extensive  injury  among  the  orchard  trees,  by 
the  winter,  so  fully  realized  as  seems  to  be 
the  oase.  On  all  hands  we  hear  one  uniform 
complaint — that  all  the  more  tender  fruit 
trees  have  been  badly  injured,  or  killed  out- 
right. The  peach  trees,  even  in  Ohio,  are 
killed  by  whole  orchards.  How  they  have 
fared  in  our  more  northern  latitude  is  not 
doubtful.  Cherries,  especially  the  more  del- 
icate kinds,  have  fared  little  or  no  better 
among  us.  This  bitter  experience  will  rally 
confirm  what  we  have  long  feared — that  they 
would,  at  the  best,  be  very  unsafe  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  country.  Then  for  the  pears — 
where  are  the  big  prospective  profits  that 
we  sometimes  see  figured  up  on  paper,  by 
Fancy  Horticulturists  and  speculative  Nurse- 
ry men?  Considerably  reduced,  to  say  the 
least,  as  such  things  are  always  likely  to  be, 
in  the  final  proof. 

The  observations  of  Jeffries,  which  we 
copy  from  the  Horticulturist,  on  this  subject, 
are  just  to  the  point,  in  our  way  of  thinking. 
Still,  we  would  advise  no  one  to  be  discour- 
aged in  their  fruit  growing  eiforts,  from  the 
experience  of  last  winter ;  but  simply  to  be 
instructed  in  their  subsequent  operations,  so 
far  as  not  to  venture  largely  into  those  things 
that  are  not  already  well  proved.  On  all 
1  doubtful  ground  venture  carefully ;  and  es- 
pecially always  receive  every  project  with 
distrust  that  holds  out  the  prospect  of  large 
profits,  with  little  labor  and  pains.  All  such 
prospects  are  delusions,  at  least  nine  times 
in  ten,  and  j;-!  ways  will  be,  as  muoh  so  as 
"perpetual  motions."  It  is  one  of  the  unmis- 
takable laws  of  nature,  that  everything  costs 
about  what  it  is  worth.  We  say  this  muoh 
as  pertinent,  and  bearing  upon  the  notion 
latterly  embraced  by  not  a  few  of  all  pro- 
fessions, that  great  fortunes  can  be  made  out 
of  Fruit,  and  Fruit  Trees,  growing  in  a  short 
time,  if  we  only  order  liberally  of  the  Fancy 


Tree  peddler,  even  though  we  set  them  out 
in  the  prairie  gras4,  or  bur  oak  openings, 
without  fence,  stakes,  or  mulching.  This  is 
all  a  delusion,  and  the  sooner  people  get  over 
it  the  better.  We  go  in,  heart  and  soul  for 
an  orchard  on  every  farm,  as  early  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  trying  te  get  it  earlier  will  be  likely 
to  prove  a  failure.  Therefore,  don't  buy  any 
trees  or  shrubs  that  you  are  not  fairly  ready 
for.  What  you  cannot  do  well  this  spring, 
let  go  over  to  the  next. 

We  give  outline  illustrations  of  half  a  doz- 
en more  of  the  leading  plums  this  month, 
including  a  fine  cut  of  the  McLaughlin,  drawn 
by  our  friend  Pefier — who,  by  the  way,  is 
well  posted  on  the  subject  of  plums,  as  well 
as  on  many  other  things.  Those  who  do 
not  get  all  the  plums  grafted  that  they  wish, 
should  bud  the  balance  in  July.  We  pre- 
sume Mr.  Peffer  oould  furnish  any  who  de- 
sire them,  with  buds  of  most  of  the  choice 
varieties  for  a  fair  consideration,  and  what 
he  does  furnish  can  undoubtedly  be  relied 
upon. 

It  is  well  to  give  apple  trees  a  thorough 
and  early  washing  with  strong  soap  suds  or 
ley,  especially  if  they  have  hitherto  been  in- 
fested with  the  Aphides,  or  green  louse,  or 
even  the  bark  louse.  The  alkali  will  greatly 
benefit  the  trees  in  any  event. 

We  gladly  give  place  to  the  letter  of  our 
old  friend  H.,  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  only  wish 
he  was  a  resident  of  the  West,  instead  of  the 
stale,  superannuated  East,  where  everything 
Btands  still,  or  goes  a  little  backward. 


4  *  m  m  » 


BARK    LICE. 


For  some  time  past  we  have  been  posting 
up  our  memorandums  in  relation  to  this  little 
nuisance,  the  Bark  Louse,  and  in  the  persua- 
sion that  we  had  the  materials  for  an  article 
on  the  subject  th^t  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factory to  our  readers,  was  very  complacent- 
ly putting  it  together,  when  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  call  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Ilanford. 
The  conversation  naturally  enough  turned 
upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and  knowing  that 
Mr.  II.  had  taken  no  little  time  and  pains  to 
investigate  and  ascertain  the  merits  of  the 
"Tar  and  Oil  Remedy,"  and  that  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  jumping  to  a  conclusion,  the 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  his  experience 
was  gladly  improved.  The  result  of  our 
questioning  is  given  below.     In  common 
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with  man j  others  who  have  not  tried  the  tar 
and  oil,  we  had  some  prejudices  against  its 
application ;  bat  the  facts  communicated  by 
Mr.  H.  are,  in  our  judgment,  so  conclusively 
in  its  favor  that  we  have  put  them  aside — 
with  the  Article"  afore-mentioned.  We 
have  made  the  prescription  as  exact  as  possi- 
ble, and  we  advise  those  who  use  it  to  "Hick 
to  the  text" 

The  Remedy — Common  Tar  and  Raw  Lin- 
seed oil. 

The  Proportion*— Equal  measures  of  the 
tar  and  oil.  (If  the  tar  be  old,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  oil  is  to  be  used :  enough  of  the 
latter  should  be  added  to  make  the  mixture 
— when  merely  warm— of  the  consistence  of 
common  varnish.) 

The  Mixture — Stir  the  ingredients  over  a 
moderate  fire  until  they  are  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. 

The  Time  to  Use  it — On  some  warm  sun- 
ny day  after  the  1st  of  March,  and  before  the 
swelling  of  the  buds  on  the  trees. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Trees — Prune 
thoroughly  by  cutting  away  all  the  superflu- 
ous wood. 

Mow  to  Apply  It — A  paint  brush  of  medi- 
um size  is  the  best  implement  The  remedy 
should  be  slightly  warmed,  and  applied,  as 
thinly  as  possible,  to  all  parts  of  the  tree, 
except  that  part  of  the  wood  of  the  proceed- 
ing year's  growth  on  which  no  lice  are  found. 

The  Effects- With  the  first  flow  of  the  sap, 
the  expansion  of  the  bark  will  cause  the  var- 
nish to  crack;  in  the  course  of  the  season,  it 
will  peel  away  from  the  tree,  carrying  with 
it  all  the  lice  and  the  old  scales,  and  leaving 
the  bark  clean,  bright  and  healthy.  * 

T^his.  article  is  a  little  late,  but  probably 
not  too  late  if  the  remedy  is  applied  imme- 
diately. Eds.  Fab. 
-  — -»♦  ♦♦•»> —  — 

CULTIVATION'  OF  THE  PfiAR  TRBE 

I  hope  Doctor  Ward  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing clever ;  and  more,  that  he  means  to 
let  the  world  know  it  though  the  Horticul- 
turist, as  he  progresses.  It  is  now  more 
than  a  dozen  years  since  pear  culture  on  the 
quince  has  been  vigorously  started  in  our 
country.  Many  a  nurseryman  has  got  rich 
out  of  them ;  and,  by  calling  conventions 
and  forming  societies,  they  intend  not  to 
keep  their  lights  under  a  bushel.  Now, 
out  of  the  millions  of  dwarf  pears  the  nur- 
serymen have  sold,  I  would  like  to  hear  of 
the  very  first  dwarf  pear  orchard  that  has 
•  ■  •  *  ** 1 — —  -  - 


paid  expenses.  Many  tell  of  pears  selling 
for  sixpence,  a  shilling,  even  two  shillings  a 
piece,  in  the  fruit-shops,  and  of  a  certain  tree, 
or  trees,  in  such  one's  garden,  which  annu- 
ally yield  their  owners  scores  of  dollars  in 
their  fruits.  All  this  may  be  so.  But, 
about  the  orchards  of  mch  trees  1  where  are 
they  ?  The  pear  has  a  Thousand,  or  less,  en- 
emies. The  blight  runs  with  a  zigzag,  fork- 
ed, and  sinuous  course,  through  the  orchard 
one  year.  The  slug,  and  the  curled  and 
spotted  leaf,  like  the  leprosy,  hit  them  in  an- 
other. The  pestilent  field  mouse  girdles 
them  at  the  roots  in  the  third ;  and  calami- 
ty, in  general,  is  after  them  in  the  fourth. 
I  have  had  a  little  experiance  in  this  line 
myself,  and  the  upshot  of  success  in  extended 
pear  culture,  either  dwarf  or  standard,  I  re- 
oeive  with  great  allowance.  I  hope  Doctor 
Ward  will  be  successful,  for  if  any  man 
knows  how  to  do  the  thing,  he  does.  It  is 
well  that  he  is  so  close  to  Professor  Mape6* 
superphosphates,  and  the  poudrette  factories; 
and  if  he  gives  his  trees  the  very  best  of 
garden  culture,  manuring  them  like  cabba- 
ges, trimming  and  outting  back  to'  order, 
thinning  out  his  fruit  with  scissors,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  don't  loose  them  by 
disease  or  casuality,  and  then  can  get  ten 
dollars  a  barrel  for  his  pears,  or  sixpence  a 
piece  for  them  in  market,  he'll  do.  His  ar- 
ticle is  interesting,  and  I  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue the  subject.  [Horticulturist. 

■*»*»<»» ~ — 

Miktoapous,  Minn.,  E eb.  29.,  66. 

Msssss.  Editobs — I  wish  to  inquire  the 
proper  time  for  budding  roses.  I  understand 
the  method, .  but  have  forgotten  the  proper 
time.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  very 
thrifty  blackberry  bushes  growing  in  our 
garden,  and  I  had  thought  of  budding  on 
them  some  of  the  native  roses  of  the  prairies. 

All  our  fruit  trees  brought  from  Wisconsin 
have  done  well  so  far.  Even  our  grape 
vines,  without  any  protection,  are  oooupying 
the  frames  they  were  fastened  to  in  the  sum- 
mer. If  they  come  out  well  next  spring,  we 
shall  have  no  fears  but  that  we  can  raise 
fruit  in  Minnesota.  M. 


We  think  our  good  friend  M.  will  find  it  as 
difficult  to  cultivate  Roses  on  Blackberries,  as 
to  gather  Grapes  from  Thorns,  or  Figs  from 
Thistles.  July  and  August  are  the  right 
months  to  bud  in.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
learn  that  she  succeeds.  Eds. 

» <«!•► 

Oohtjwtmknt.— Socrates  in  going  through 
the  marketplace  said,  "How  many  things 
are  here  that  I  do  not  want!" 

^ooQle 
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THB    FALL    WINE    APPLE. 


An  apple  of  unmatched  beauty  and  true 
exoellenoe  is  the  Wine  Apple.  The  tree  is 
hardy,  a  handsome  grower,  and  a  constant 
and  abundant  bearer.  The  fruit  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  tempting  in  appearance, 
which  is  a  fit  index  to  its  character.  For 
the  desert  during  October  and  November,  it 
has — shall  I  say  no  equal  t 

Awarding  positively  to  any  variety  the  su- 
perlative rank  is  a  bold  step,  when  a  count- 
less list  of  fruits  are  cultivated,  and  opinions 
so  conflict  as  to  their  merits ;  yet  in  view  of 
all  this,  the  Wine  Apple  lor  the  season 
named,  must  take  the  palm.  It  has  no 
equal.  Gainsay  it  who  can  by  producing  a 
successful  rival 

This  fruit  is  described  by  Elliott  as  the 
"Fall  Wine  Apple,"  and  he  asserts  its  non- 
identity  with  the  Wine  Apple  of  Delaware. 
This  distinction,  I  think — from  somewhat 
extended  observation — is  erroneous,  and 
sheuld  not  be  followed,  as  tending  to  confu- 
sion. 

Planters  of  fruit,  write  on  your  tablets  the 
name  of  this  unsurpassable  variety,  and  have 
it  well  represented  on  your  grounds  I 

DttArtKJD,  Wis.  A.  0. 

Rbmjjebb, — From  some  specimens  of  fruit 
which  accompanied  the  above,  we  have  care- 
fully made  a  drawing,  and  the  description 
given  on  a  preceding  .page.  We  do  not 
agree  with  our  correspondent  in  regarding 
the  variety  which  is  the  subject  of  his  article, 
as  identical  with  the  Wine  Apple  of  Dela- 


ware. Notwithstanding  some  discrepancy 
between  Elliott's  description  of  the  Fall 
Wine  and  the  one  we  have  given,  and  a  very 
decided  difference  in  his  notice  of  the  habit 
of  the  tree,  and  that  given  by  Mr.  C,  we  be- 
lieve that  both  descriptions  refer  to  the  same 
variety.  The  apple  is  in  its  prime  during 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  but 
the  fruit  now  (Feb.  27,)  before  us  is  as  fresh 
and  fair  as  ever,  and  still  retains  much  of  its 
peculiar  brisk  vinous  flavor. 

Size,  fall  medium.  Form,  round,  flattened 
at  both  ends.  Skin,  very  smooth  and  re- 
markably thin.  Color,  pale  yellow  almost 
entirely  clouded  over  with  shaded  red, 
splashed  and  striped  with  crimson,  dark 
crimson,  on  the  sunny  side,  distinctly  marked 
with  not  very  numerous  fawn  colored  specks. 
Stem,  small,  rarely  rising  above  the  cavity. 
Oavity,  broad,  smooth,  nearly  regular,  varia- 
ble in  depth.  Oalyx,  half  dosed.  Basin,  of 
moderate  depth,  slightly  irregular,  but  well 
formed.  Flesh,  white  with  a  trace  of  yel- 
low—crisp, juicy,  sub-acid,  nearly  sweet, 
with  a  peculiar  brisk  vinous  flavor.  Season, 
Oct.  to  Dec.;  may  be  kept  until  March. 
Tree,  a  vigorous  upright  grower,  and  a  great 
bearer.    Soil,  a  stiff  clayey  loam.  * 

sranra. 

Now  do  the  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world,  the  youthful  spring. 
The  reliefs,  hills  and  woods,  In  rich  en-ay, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  longM-forMar. 
Now  all  things  smile.  Oarem. 
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the  Mclaughlin  plum. 


Messrs.  Editobs— I  herewith  send  yon  a 
drawing  of  the  Mc  Laughlin  Plum.  As  I 
have  seen  it  recommended  for  general  eulti- 
vation  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin 
Fruit  Grower's  Association  for  the  year  1855, 
bnt  not  described,  I  will  therefore  give  the 
general  outlines,  and  hope  it  will  be  to  some 
advantage  and  benefit  to  yonr  numerous 
readers,  viz : 

It  is  rather  a  large  plum,  roundish,  oblate, 
much  flattened  at  the  ends,  suture  obscure, 
stock  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  eoareely 
sunk,  skin  thin  and  tender,  russet  yellow 
sprinkled  with  thin  red,  purplish  at  the  base, 
flesh  rather  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  luscious. 
Ripe,  with  us,  about  the  15th  of  September; 
growth,  vigorous;  leaves,  largs  smd  glossy ; 


shoots,  smooth — somewhat  resembling  the 
Washington.  Succeeds  well  on  the  wild 
plum  stock,  and  is  one  of  the  hardy  Idndi 
for  the  West,  as  it  withstands  the  winter* 
well,  and  has  proved  with  me  a  good  bearer, 

Also  the  Columbia  is  a  very  large  and  pro- 
ductive plum,  and  I  have  not  as  yet  found 
them  to  rot  on  the  trees,  though  they  arc 
somewhat  rejected  at  the  East  on  this  ac- 
count. While  I  have  fruited  them  for  three 
years,  none  have  appeared  to  rot. 
Geo.  P. 

Pzwauxxb,  March,  '56. 

Brin^  flowers  to  crown  the  cup  and  Into— 

Bring  flower*  the  bride  I*  near; 
Bring  flowers  to  eeothe  the  oapttTe'seell, 

BMfrftflowm  to  strew  the  bier! 

Mr*.  Mtmmtu. 


.  Peffkb. 
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PLUMS  — FTVB  OHOIOE  VAJUKT1B8. 


THB  WASHINGTON  PLUM. 

Perhaps  no  other  variety  of  the  cultivated 
plums  makes  bo  ornamental  a  tree  as  this 
fine  Amcrioan  sort.  Its  symmetrical  pyra- 
midal form,  with  its  large,  glossy,  crumpled 
foliage,  unmistakably  distinguishes  this  tree 
from  all  others,  and  entitles  it  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  garden,  or  the  grounds  about 
the  house.  It  thrives  admirably  upon  the 
Canada  plum  stock,  ( the  wild  plum  of  our 
woods  and  thickets,)  provided  it  be  worked 
at  the  surface,  and  transplanted  so  as  to  cov- 
er the  point  of  union.  I  have  three  such 
trees  now  eight  years  transplanted,  and  ten 
years  from  the  bud.  They  are  nearly  of  a 
size — the  largest  eighteen  feet  high,  and  a 
picture  of  thrift  and  luxuriance.  In  favora- 
ble bituations  it  is  a  productive  variety,  but 
unfor  unately  it  is  a  bright  mark  for  the  our- 
culio,  who  has  proved  himself  its  uncompro- 
mising foe.  He  appropriated  my  entire  crop, 
last  season,  which  promised  me  bushels*  On 
this  account  the  Washington  plum  should 
not  be  planted  on  a  sandy  soil,  or,  I  might 
say,  on  any  other  than  a  stubborn  clay — not, 
at  least,  until  the  $10,000  Essay  on  the  Our- 
culio  appears!  I  have  many  other  varieties 
growing  on  a  clayey  soil,  and  have  not  on 
.heae  Been  the  curouhVe  mark,  and  I  doubt 


not  the  Washington  would  hold  its  fruit  in  a 
similar  situation/  This  -fruit  is  almost  too 
well  known  to  need  a  description.  With  m  e 
it  is  of  the  largest  size — often  six  inches  in 
circumference ;  skin,  a  dear  yellow  flesh, 
very  sweet  and  firm.  By  some  writers  it  is 
classed  as  <(  2d  rate,  "  but  whoever  likes  a 
sweet  and  ludous  plum  will  be  content  w  ith 
the  Washington.  .  A.  0. 

Dw^raw>.Feb:y.1, 1856. 


THB  VANDBRVBHE. 


As  one  of  our  unexceptionable  winter  ap- 
ples, exceedingly  beautiful  and  no  less  excel- 
lent. I  have  specimens  of  this  variety  before 
me,  sound  and  in  their  prime,  (Feb.  18,)  and 
as  beautiful  as  wax  work.  In  a  dry  cellar 
they  remain  firm  and  excellent  until  the 
middle  of  March,  and  are  fine  for  eating  aft  er 
the  first  of  December.  Tree,  a  good  bearer 
and  great  grower,  forming  a  spreading  and 
rather  open  head.  It  will  probably  thrive 
on  any  Wisconsin  soil  that  is  quite  dry.  The 
outline  of  this  fruit  shows  a  rather  conical 
figure,  from  whioh  shape  it  varies  somewhat 
— being  more  or  less  flattened.  Fruit  of 
medium  size ;  on  young  trees  not  over-load- 
ed, quite  large.  Stem,  short,  inserted  in  a 
deep,  even  cavity.     Calyx,  closed;  basin > 
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regular  in  form,  broad,  moderately  deep. 
Oolor,  bright  red,  striped  and  splashed  with 
dark  red  on  a  clear  yellow  ground.  The 
lines  of  red  radiate  with  remarkable  distinct- 
ness and  regularity  from  the  stem.  Flesh, 
yellowish  white,  mild,  juicy  and  excellent, 
slightly  sub-acid — inclining  to  sweet. 

THB  8TBAWBBRBY. 

The  cultivation  of  this  early  and  delicious 
fruit,  so  universally  esteemed,  is  muoh  neg- 
lected through  the  country  at  large.  Failure 
from  bad  management  has  doubtless  contri- 
buted to  this  neglect. 

The  requisites  for  success,  are  chiefly, 

1.  A  good, deep,  rich  soil ; 

2.  Glean  cultivation  between  the  rows ; 

3.  A  renewal  by  planting  as  often  as  once 
hi  three  years. 

4.  Selection  of  suitable  varieties. 

Soil.  Any  deep,  rich  soil,  which  will  af- 
ford fine  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry. 
To  be  uniformly  productive,  it  must  be  deep- 
ly trenched,  either  by  the  spade  or  double 
plowing,  and  well  enriched  with  manure. 
Fine  crops,  it  is  true,  may  be  obtained  with- 
out trenching,  but  not  in  such  excellence, 
profusion,  nor  certainty,  in  all  seasons.  It 
rarely,  but  sometimes  happens  that  the  soil 
is  mode  too  rich.  The  usual  error  is  the  re- 
verse. 

Glean  Cultivation  is  a  most  essential  re- 
quisite. On  a  large  scale,  it  may  be  very 
cheaply  accomplished  by  a  horse  and  culti- 
vator, the  rows  being  about  two  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
the  rows.  The  runners  must  be  kept  down 
by  hoeing,  or  treated  precisely  as  weeds; 
and  unless  the  soil  is  already  quite  fertile,  a 
dressing  of  manure  should  be  applied  each 
autumn,  which  will  protect  the  roots,  soak 
into  the  soil,  and  may  be  turued  under  in 
spring.  A  light  top-dressing  of  leached  ash- 
es is  highly  beneficial  to  stawberry  beds. 

Some  varieties,  as  the  Large  Early  Scarlet 
and  Dundee,  will  often  bear  profusely  for  a 
single  season,  even  when  the  plants  run 
thickly  together;  others,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  largest  sorts,  must  be  cleared  of 
runners  and  kept  well  cultivated,  or  they 
will  always  bear  poorly. 

A  renewal  of  the  bed*  by  ti  an«pl  anting,  is 
performed  most  successfully  in  spring.  The 
new  plants,  formed  by  the  rooting  of  the 
runners,  are  always  the  best.  Planting  in 
summer  requires  much  care  and  labor  in 
watering ;  and  autumn,  the  plants  rarely  be- 
come so  well  rooted  as  to  withstand  sufficient- 
ly the  frosts  of  winter.  In  all  cases,  the  roots, 
before  set  out,  should  be  immersed  in  mud, 
and  the  plants  watered  afterwards. 

[American  Fruit  Guitarist. 


Strawberry  plants,  of  desirable  varieties, 
can  be  found  in  almost  any  neighborhood 
when  beds  need  thinning  out ;  they  can  be 
had  as  a  gift.  Tn  all  such  cases,  it  pays  for 
every  one,  who  has  the  time  and  taste,  to 
try  their  hands  at  getting  up  a  bed ;  a  little 
pains  is  often  rewarded  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

We  did  intend  to  furnish  an  elaborate  ar- 
ticle on  the  culture  of  strawberries  for  the 
April  number,  but  being  disappointed  in 
getting  the  requisite  cuts  to  fully  illustrate  it, 
we  thought  it  advisable  to  let  it  go  over  till 
summer.  It  will  probably  appear  in  season 
for  fall  planting.  It  is  a  subject  well  worth 
the  attention  of  all,  as  it  is  a  fruit  that  comes 
early  and  abundantly  into  bearing,  and  is 
not  liable  to  injury  from  the  winter.    We 

shall  say  more  about  it  hereafter. 
«■♦»»» 

Windsor,  Vt,,  March  26, 1856. 
Dear  Friend  Powers — Though  not  an 
agriculturist,  the  ennobling  avocation  of 
the  nurseryman  often  arrests  my  attention, 
and  I  as  often  find  myself  longing  to  enter 
into  his  work.  I  have  long  believed  that  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  carefully  observed, 
would  oftener  make  the  efforts  and  the  suc- 
cess of  nurserymen  commensurate.  Observa- 
tions in  your  young  and  attractive  State,  in 
September  last,  have  only  confirmed  me  in 
my  belief.  The  Wisconsin  Farmer,  I  am 
sure,  will,  ere  long,  dispel  all  the  mist  that 
enshrouds  this  very  useful  department  of 
agriculture,  and  to  this  end  suffer  me  to  make 
a  few  suggestions  through  its  pages.  I  no- 
ticed in  several  places  in  your  State,  that 
very  exposed  sites  had  been  chosen  for  ap- 
ple orchards.  This  is  all  wrong ;  for,  ex- 
posed to  winds  as  much  of  your  State  truly 
is,  there  are  plenty  of  beautiful  seclusions  for 
all  such  purposes.  Place  in  your  orchard  a 
number  of  bearing  apple  trees,  and  an  expe- 
rienced eye  will  tell  you  what  was  the  degree 
of  their  exposure,  about  as  sure  as  though 
they  were  never  uprooted.  If  the  tree  be 
poplar  shaped,  it  denotes  exposure,  and  I 
would  as  soon  think  to  gataer  "  grapes  of 
thorns,"  as  to  find  many  apples  on  suoh  a 
tree.  Again,  if  Ue  limbs  join  the  parent 
stock  with  a  great  degree  of  strength  of 
timber,  it  denotes  deleterious  exposure.  But 
the  most  apparent  evil  presents  itself  in  the 
fruit.     Ton  cannot  have  failed  to  notice     t 
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some  apple  trees,  vigorous  in  growth,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  found  cleaving  to  the  lesser 
limbs  near  the  trunk,  and  consequently  in  the 
shady  part  of  the  tree.    Now  if  your  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact,  you  will 
have  noticed  that  the  position  of  the  tree 
was  such  that  the  rude  winds  would  not  suf- 
fer the  blushing  fruit  to  mature,  (where,  the 
best  fruit  always  does  mature,)  on  the  outer 
limbs.    All  these  appearances  I  noticed  in 
your  vicinity,  but  the  opposite  was  most 
beautifally  presented    in  some    places  not 
many  miles  from  Galena,  111.,  though  in  La- 
fayette Co.,  Wis.,  vigorous  trees,  large  fruit, 
and  good  bearers,  the  result  of  judicious  se- 
lections for  planting  the  orchards,  were  ob- 
served in  abundance.    A  well  protected  tree 
will  oftener  present  such  a  display  of  fruit 
that  the  foliage  will  almost  be  obscured, 
while  the  opposite  phenomena  is  sure  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  an  exposed  place.    An  apple 
tree,  of  the  Spitzenburg  variety,  in  the  gar- 
den I  occupy,  bore  the  last  season  twenty- 
eight  bushels  of  assorted  apples,  and  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  only  thirteen  inches  in 
diameter.    You  may  be  sure  there  was  less 
foliage  than  fruit  to  be  seen  in  September. 
The  Black  Earth  valley,  in  Dane  Co.,  pre- 
sents some  of  the  finest  places  for  fruit  grow- 
ing that  I  ever  beheld.     Here  again  Nature 
makes  her  own  suggestions.     I  could  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  the  cultivating  hand  of 
the  nurseryman  had  not  been  there.    Those 
beautiful  slopes  between  the  bluffs  that  head 
out  to  the  valley,  with  their  stately  oaks  at 
regular  intervals,  all  growing  less  in  size  as 
you  ascend  the  bluff,  are  constantly  making 
such  suggestions  as  will  soon  be  heeded  by 
the  thrifty  husbandman.    I  saw  nice  fruits 
at  the  Rock  County  fair,  such  as  might  dis- 
pel all  doubts,  if  any  existed,  as  to  the  adapt- 
ation of  soil  or  climate.    Care  and  protec- 
tion from  animals  are  requisite  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  young  fruit  tree,  and  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  mention  the  hog.    He  has 
great  liberties  in  the  west,  but  is  not  gene- 
rally appreciated  here  as  a  nurseryman.    He 
may  figure  among  the  windfalls  in  a  later 
period  of  your  fruit  history,  but  I  detest  his 
snout  as  an  agricultural  implement  altogeth- 
er.   Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  setting  of  young  trees,  but  I  never  found 
a  better  way  than  to  sink  the  hole  in  pro- 
portion to  the  root,  place  the  tree,  put  on  a 


little  of  the  earth,  pour  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  make  a  thin  mortar,  and 
lift  the  tree  gently  up  and.  down  until  the 
root  is  fairly  imbeded ;  then  fill  up  and  care- 
fully press  the  soil  around  the  tree,  leaving 
it  tunnel-shaped,  or  concave.  The  ground 
should  often  be  made  light  about  the  tree  by 
the  hoe  or  otherwise,  and  at  least  once  in  a 
season  thoroughly  manured.  All  this  is 
known  to  every  one,  but  knowing  it  will  not 
suffice  if  it  is  not  done.  God  has  been  boun- 
tiful in  providing  places,  and  recreant  to  your 
trust  and  your  posterity  will  you  prove,  if 
ten  years  more  shall  find  no  "blushing  fruit" 
intermixed  with  the  golden  grain  that  eve- 
rywhere greets  the  eye  in  its  season.  Plant 
the  trees,  nurse  them,  fence  them  if  need 
be,  prune  and  otherwise  care  tor  them,  and 
in  due  time,  eat  of  the  fruit.  You  will  grow 
wiser  in  the  employment — confer  a  blessing 
on  posterity — while  they  in  turn  will  u  rise 
up  and  call  you  blessed."    Geo.  P.  Hayes. 


For  tho  Fanner. 
OSAGE  ORANGE. 


Mshsks.  Bditobs — Since  I  have  been  a 
resident  of  Wisconsin,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  timber  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  I  have 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  subject  of  fencing,  and  when  you, 
a  few  months  bince,  appealed  to  the  farmers 
of  Wisconsin  for  their  experience  in  raising 
Osage  Orange  hedges,  I  expected  to  have 
seen  several  communications  before  this,  and 
felt  assured  that  I  should  be  benefitted  and 
profited  by  the  experience  of  my  brother 
farmers  on  this  subject.  I  have  closely 
watched  each  number  of  the  Fabmkb  ever 
Bince  for  information,  but  in  vain ;  and  when 
you  made  your  second  appeal  to  the  farmers 
for  "  facts  instead  of  theories,"  it  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  the  reason  of  their  silence 
on  this  subject  was  that  no  Osage  'Orange 
hedge  had  as  yet  been  brought  to  maturity  in 
this  State.  I  confess  for  one  that  I  am  but  a 
mere  novice  in  the  business,  but  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  cheerfully  submit  it  to  the 
numerous  readers  of  the  Fakmbb,  trusting 
that  others  will  do  the  same. 

In  the  spring  of  '58, 1  planted  sufficient 
Osage  Orange  seed  in  my  nursery  to  grow  a 
hedge  of  about  70  or  80  rods.  I  soaked  the 
seed  in  warm  water  24  hours  previous  to 
planting.    I  judged  they  nearly  all  germin- 
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ated,  and  by  autumn  they  Had  grown  about 
20  inches,  and  some  over  2  ft.  Just  before 
winter  set  in,  I  took  up  about  two-thirds  of 
them  and  carried  them  into  my  cellar,  and 
slightly  buried  the  roots.  The  onerthird  loft 
in  the  nursery,  I  divided  into  three  equal 
parts.  I  dug  a  trench  sufficiently  deep  to 
take  in  the  roots  and  about  one-third  of  the 
body;  in  this  tranch  I  deposited  one  portion 
of  the  remainder  and  covered  with  earth, 
leaving  the  tops  out  of  the  ground.  I  bent 
down  another  portion,  and  covered  the  whole 
with  straw;  then  shoveled  on  about  four 
inches  of  earth.  The  other  portion  I  left 
standing  as  they  grew  in  the  nursery.  In  the 
spring  of  '54^  on  examining  my  thorn  bush- 
es, I  found  that  those  which  I  had  left  ex- 
posed in  the  nursery  were  nearly  all  deaid. 
Of  those  that  were  bent  down  and  covered, 
many  were  moulded  and  spoiled.  Those  in 
the  trenoh  were  in  a  much  better  condition ; 
a  very  few  only  were  injured.  Those  in 
my  cellar  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation. As  soon  as  the  weather  would  per- 
mit, I  selected  those  I  thought  would  grow, 
and  aftqr  cutting  off  the  tops  so  as  to  leave 
them  standing  about  8  or  10  inches  above 
the  ground,  set  out,  at  the  distance  of  10 
inches  apart,  about  50  rods  on  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  my  orchard.  At  the  same 
time  I  set  about  20  rods  upon  the  top  of  a 
sod  fence.  The  season,  however,  proved  too 
dry  for  the  latter,  and  the  winter  entirely 
killed  out  the  few  puny  shrubs  that  stood 
the  drouth  of  the  summer.  The  ones  around 
my  orchard  thrive  remarkably  well,  consid- 
ering they  were  much  neglected,  and  also 
shaded  by  a  board  and  rail  fence.  They 
grew  about  three  feet  this  season.  In  the 
spring  of  '56,  I  cut  them  down  till  within 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  ground.  This 
season  they  were  nearly  or  quite  overrun 
with  weeds,  yet  they  attained  a  growth  of 
from  three  and  one-half  to  six  feet.  I  think 
they  are  all  alive  this  spring,  and  with  prop- 
er care  oan  see  no  reason  why  they  will  not 
make  a  substantial  and  permanent  fence. 

Very  respectfully  yours,      C.  B.  Ha  was. 

East  Randolph,  April  16, 1856. 

The  mind  of  a  great  and  good  man  lives 
frnd  breathes  through  the  world,  long  after 
merely  physical  existence  is  extinct.    This 

,  is  the  aroma  of  the  sdul,  that  like  the  fra- 
grance of  the  rose,  embalms  its  memory, 
fnd  pours  forth  holy  incense  upon  the  ajtar 

i  of  Death. 
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Sharon,  Walwobth  Co.,  "Wis. ) 

March  81, 1W5.  J  ' ,: 
Mfissfcs.  Enrrbss-— At  the  risk  of  being 
considered  obtrusive,  I  wish  to  express  to 
you  the  satisfaction  I  derive  from  the  peru- 
sal of  your  valuable  journal, '  whenever  it1 
makes  its  appearance,  and  to  compHmemV 
you  upon  its  neat  appearance,  well  timed 
suggestions,  and  other  valuable  articles.  In 
wishing  you  all  p6s6ible  success,  I  trust  to 
see  the  Fabmkk  in  the  hands  of  all  cultiva-' 
tors  of  the  soil,  who  as  a  class  have  too  long 
neglected  to  support  an  agricultural  paper 
in  our  own  State,  or  at  any  rate  have  do- , 
rived  little  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  pages 
devoted  to  the  great  interests'  of  our  State, ' 
and  who  are  too  prone  to  pore  over  the 
political  sheets  of  the  day. 

The  way  you  admonish  the  lazy  and  in- 
different in  your  monthly  Editorial  Sugges- 
tions has  particularly  pleased  me,  and  I 
hope  you  will  let  no  chance  slip  by  to  con- 
tinue your '  judicious  remarks.  What  we 
want  is,  that  the  press  -shall  speak  the  truth 
with  trumpet  tones  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  rouse  the  farming 
community  to  a  full  sense  of  its  responsibili- 
ties and  importance. 

For  the  edification  of  some  of  your  readers, 
permit  me  to  relate  to  you  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  what  I  saw  a  short  time  ago  at 
the  house  of  a  farmer  of  this  town,  and  I  ' 
hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  correcting 
the  abuse  of  that,  which  to  many  old  persons 
is  a  great  comfort.     In  conversation  with 
the  old  gray  haired  man,  the  head  of  a  nu-  -r 
merous  family,  I  noticed  a  young  and  rather  .-> 
pretty  girl  approaching  the  stove,  holding . ' 
something,  of  a  dingy,  yellowish  black  color  t 
in  her  slender  fingers,  which,  on  her  lighting  * 
it,  proved  to  be,  as  I  thought,  her  Papa's  1 
pipe,  and  I  thought,   "What  an  attentive   0 
daughter  the*  ©14  m*u  possesses  I"     Judge  b 
then  of  my  surprise,  when,  -with  all  the  grav- 
ity of  a  veteran,  she  sat  down  opposite  in*  '^ 
and  coolly  inserted  the  disgusting  old  stump   ' 
between  her  lips.     Think  of  that,  young 
poete,  when  you  write  of  nectar  and  ambro- 
sia, ruby  lips  and  honied  breath !    Gould  she , 
have  been  aware  of  the  impression  I  received,  T^ 
and  the  thoughts  it  suggested—it  might  have  i>n  3 
cured  her  of  the  evil  habit.  ><1  r 

Although  we  have  made-  considerable  pro*  ^ 9 
gross  in  civilization,  and  it  is  not  more  than  't( ' 
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fifteen  years  ago  that  ladies  could  hardly  en- 
ter a  railroad  oar  without  soiling  their  robes 
in  tobaeco  juice,  and  men  seemed  to  consider 
cushioned  seats  as  t  resting  places  for  their 
boot  heels,  it  seems  there  is  jet  room  for  im- 
provement .  Look  in,  for  example,  at  one  of 
onr  country  .stores.  There  is  quite  a  motley 
crowd,  seated  for  want  of  chairs  or  benches, 
in  long  rows  upon  the  counters  on  each  side ; 
men  and  boys,  young  and  old — yes,  some  are 
even  lying  at  full  length  upon  them,  using 
the  factory  goods  for  pillows.  How  few  of 
these  idlers  do  you  think,  will  get  up  and 
make  room  for  a  customer,  and  what  lady 
likes  to  trade  at  a  place  crowded  with  men, 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  ? 

Farmers  should  not  permit  their  sons  to 
lounge  away  their  time  thus,  and  they  are 
themselves  partly  to  blame.  At  the  present 
age  of  cheap  publications  every  well  to  do 
former  ought  to  have  a  small  but  well  select- 
ed library  of  good  books,  for  the  mental  im- 
provement of  his  children.  In  fact,  he 
ought  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  make 
home  attractive  to  them.  If  he  does  this, 
the  boys  will  stay  at  home,  and  thus  avoid 
many  opportunities  for  temptation. 

I  have  run  this  longer  than  I  intended, 
but  I  hope  you  will  take  up  the  subject  in  a 
future  number,  and  keep  it  before  the  people, 
as  your  pen  is  more  competent  than  mine  to 
do  it  justice.         I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours,         A.  H.  Kummbl. 

ADULTERATION. 

The  Dublin  Medical  Press,  referring  to  the 
Parlimentary  committee  to  investigate  the 
adulteration  of  food  and  medicines,  says : — 
"One  manufacturer  produces  twenty-one 
tons  of -rhubarb  per  annum.  It  is  inferior 
to  the  Turkey  rhubarb,  as  fetching  4p  per 
pound,  while  Turkey  is  lis.  6p.  Ood  liver  oil 
!is  immensely  adulterated ;  only  five  per  cent, 
of  genuine  cod  liver  oil  will  answer  all  the 
chemical  tests.  Mustard  has  thirty  percent, 
of  -Hme  or  chalk  as ,  adulteration.  Chloro- 
form undergoes  decomposition,  but  it  is  not 
much  adulterated;  quinine  is  very  much 
adulterated  with  starch  and  manna. 


ALT7MHTOM. 

French  chemists  are  devoting  themselves 
with  energy,  to  discover  if  possible,  cheap 
and  improved  processes  for  obtaining  the 
above  named  valuable  metal.  We  hope  their 
efforts  will  soon  be  crowned  with  complete 
success. 


DAUB  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  8QOD3TT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dane  Coun- 
ty, held  pursuant  to  notice  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Rooms,  Madison,  March  29th,  Wm.  A. 
White  was  appointed  Chairman  and  D.  J. 
Powers,  Secretary.  After  some  discussion 
the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  again  on 
Saturday,  April  5th,  2  P.M. 

D.  J.  Powers,  See'y  pro  tern. 

Saturday,  April  6, 1856. 

The  Convention  met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, Wm.  A.  White  presiding.  The  Com- 
mittee to  report  a  Constitution  for  the 
County  Agricultural  Society  submitted  a 
draft  which  was  adopted.*  When  the  Socie- 
ty proceeded  to  an  election  of  officers  as  fol- 
lows: 

P.  W.  Matts  was  elected  President. 

Wit  A.  White,       ) 

T.  T.  WniTTLKSKY,  >  .  Vice  Presidents. 

N.  P.  Spauldihg,  ) 

D.  J.  Powers,  Corresponding  Sec'y. 

H.  F.  Bond,  Recording  Secretary. 

Dr.  Wm.  II.  Fox,  Treasurer. 

General  Committee. 


J.  H.  B.  Matts, 
Gabriel  Bijornson, 
B.  R.  Colvin, 
J.  A.  Paine, 
W.  R.  Taylor, 
J.  Heistand, 
S.  L.  Sheldon, 
Judge  Dow, 
Adin  Burdick, 
H.  H.  Giles, 
S.  W.  Graves, 
R.  P.  Maine, 


Verona. 

Perry. 

Madison. 

Fitchburg. 

Cottage  Grove. 

BJoom'g  Grove. 

Burke. 

Christiana. 

Albion. 

Dunkirk. 

Rutland. 

Oregon. 


Yarnum  Parkhurst,  Montrose. 

Joel  Britz,  Primrose. 

Ebenezer  Brigham,  Blue  Mounds. 

J.  P.  McPherson,  Springdale. 

John  Gammon,  Middleton. 

Wm.  Showers,  Cross  Plains. 

Hobart. 

Wm.  Powell,  Black  Earth. 

J.  W.  Ford,  Berry. 

Abram  Smith,  Springfield. 

Warren,  Roxbury. 

G.  Martin,  Dane, 

Ole  Johnson,  Vienna. 

John  Collings,  Westport. 

Elias  Oombp,  Windsor. 

Wm.  II.  Clark,  Bristol. 

A.  Huntington,  York. 

Cba's  Lum,  Medina. 

Major  Anderson,  Sun  Prairie. 

Wm.  M.  Oolladay,  Dunn. 

A.  £.  Adsit,  Deerfield. 

J.  W.  Sharp,  Pleas't  Springs 
H.  F.  Bond,  Secretary. 

♦See  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Society, 
on  page  204. 
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The  father  who  plunges  into  business  so 
deeply  that  he  has  no  leisure  for  domestic 
duties  and  pleasures,  and  whose  only  inter- 
course with  his  children  oonsists  in  a  brief 
word  of  authority,  or  a  surly  lamentation 
oyer  their  intolerable  expensiveness,  is  equal- 
ly to  be  pitied  and  to  be  blamed.  What 
right  has  he  to  devote  to  other  pursuits  the 
time  which  God  hasalloted  to  his  children? 
Nor  is  it  any  excuse  to  say  that  he  cannot 
support  his  family  in  present  style  of  living 
without  this  effort  I  ask,  by  what  right  can 
his  family  demand  to  live  in  a  manner  which 
requires  him  to  neglect  (his  most  solemn  and 
important  duties  ?  Nor  is  it  an  excuse  to 
say  that  he  wishes  to  leave  them  a  compe- 
tence. Is  he  under  obligation  to  leave  them 
that  competeno  which  he  desires?  Is  it  an 
advantage  to  them  to  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  labor?  Besides,  is  money  the 
only  desirable  bequest  that  a  father  can  leave 
to  his  children  ?  Surely  well  cultivated  in- 
tellects, hearts  sensible  to  domestic  affection; 
the  love  of  parents,  and  brethren,  and  sisters; 
a  taste  for  home  pleasures;  habits  of  order, 
regularity,  and  industry ;  a  hatred  of  vice 
and  vicious  men;  and  a  lively  sensibility  to 
the  excellence  of  virtue— are  as  valuable  a 
legacy  as  an  inheritance  of  property — simple 
property  purchased  by  the  loss  of  every  hab- 
it whioh  could  render  that  property  a  bless- 
ing. [Wayland. 
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TBBATMBJTT  OF  BOABLBT  FBVBB. 

As  the  scarlet  fever  is  very  prevalent  at 
present,  it  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  many 
to  publish  two  simple  methods  of  treatment 
for  the  disease,  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  one 
is  to  rub  the  entire  body  of  the  sick  with  soft 
lubricating  substance — a  piece  of  fat  pork 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  stated 
that  it  softens  the  skin,  opens  its  pores,  and 
produces  a  soothing  influence  on  the  patient. 

The  other  plan  is  to  dissolve  some  salera- 
tus  in  warm  water,  (about  one-fourth  of  an 
ounce  to  the  quart,)  and  bathe  the  patient's 
body  with  this  at  a  milk  heat.  A  soft 
sponge  is  employed  in  bathing  the  body,  and 
a  soft  towel  used  for  drying.  This  operation 
should  be  done  rapidly  in  comfortably  warm 
apartment,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed  as 
soon  as  possible  afterwards. 

The  alkaline  solution,  it  is  stated,  removes 
scnrf  from  the  skin,  and  softens  it,  and  pro- 
motes perspiration.  Both  methods,  to  our 
knowledge,  have  been  tried  with  good  re- 
sults ;  but  we  do  not  present  them  as  sub- 
stitutes for  any  method  of  treatment  practic- 
ed by  physicians.  The  throat  affection — the 
most  dangerous  connected  with  this  disease 
— must  be  treated  looally  for  itself. 

[Scientific  American. 


Pursuant  to  notice,  the  following  county 
oommitees  assembled  at  the  GmnwObd 
House;  in  River  Falls,  on  Saturday  the  22d 
ult.,  at  10  o'clock  A.  AL,  to  confer  on  the 
subject  of  forming  an  agricultural  society, 
and  transacting  other  business  entrusted  to 
their  charge : 

St.  Croxs—V.  D.  Aldriob,  James  Walstow, 
of  Hudson ;  W.  A.  Toser,  W.  L.  Perrin,  of 
Kinnickinnie. 

Pierce— Smith  R.  Gunn.  of  Clifton  Mills ; 
8.  M.  Davis,  of  River  Falls ;  Oliver  Gibbs, 
Jr.,  of  Prescott. 

W.  A.  Tozer  Was  chosen  Chairman,  and 
O.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  S.  R.  Gunn  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

ResolvxDj  That  the  best  interests  of  St. 
Croix  and  Pierce  counties  require  that  the 
people  of  both  should  unite  in  forming  and 
sustaining  an  agricultural  society. 

On  motion  of  0.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  it  was 

RxBOLvxn,  That  the  citizens  of  St.  Croix 
and  Pierce  counties,  be  requested  to  assemble 
in  mass  contention,  at  River  Falls,  on  Mon- 
day the  14th  day  of  April  next,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  union 
agricultural  sooiety. 

A  draft  of  a  constitution  was  then  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Aldrich,  amended  slightly, 
and  adopted  for  reference  to  the  mass  meet- 
ing. 
_____    ' '"  '  «♦«♦»■-■— - 

WINDS  OF  THE  If  OSTHBBV  HBMISFHEBB. 

Professor  Coffin,  of  Lafayette  College, 
Pennsylvania,  in  an  elaborate  scientific  pa- 
per, says  that  there  exists  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  three  great  zones  of  wind,  ex- 
tending entirely  around  the  earth,  modified, 
and,  in  some  cases,  partially  interrupted  by 
the  configuration  and  character  of  the  surface. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  trade  wind,  near 
the  equator,  blowing,  when  uninterrupted, 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  this  belt  is  in- 
terrupted, however,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
near  the  c^ast  of  Africa,  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  and  also  in  Barbary  by  the  ac- 
lions  of  the  Great  Desert.  The  second  is  a 
belt  of  westerly  wind  nearly  200  miles  in 
breadth,  between  latitude  35  and  60  degrees 
North,  and  encircling  the  earth,  the  wester- 
ly direction  being  clearly  defined  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  belt,  bnt  gradually  disappearing 
as  we  approach  the  limits  on  either  side. 
North  of  this  there  is  another  system  of 
winds  blowing  southwardly,  from  high  north- 
ern latitudes,  and  gradually  inclining  to- 
wards the  West  as  it  moves  into  a  latitude 
of  greater  eastern  velocity. 

.  .- «•♦»>  

The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  live  with 
honor  in  the  world,  is  to  he  in  reality  what 
we  would  appear  to  be. 

0iqiti7ftdhy  VtQPQl^ 
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imp  talk  ofgirUin  the  drefae  *ay 

Wbeae  the  fleemlflf  Ugfeta  on  tbtirjmls  play ; 
Jtatglve  me  the  form  of  the  fanner  glria, 
Am  titf  tteeaee  aweep  tfcroogh  their  e»ft  rich  em-la, 
Wbile  of er  the  meadowa  they  fcrtpaloiig, 
And  cheerily  warble  their  morning 


Ho  midnight  revile  have  invaded  their  cheek. 
Her  eJrotea  their  eyea  with  aeeble  atreak, 
3ut  their  forma  erect  la  their  beauty  and  haaHh, 
And  dearer  by  lar  than  the  rieh  Otoe's  wealth; 
Then  aeek  the  love  of  the  fanner  girl, 
■  And  wearily  treasure  the  prlroeless  pearL 

'  No  fandeB  engendered  by  wild  romance, 
Will  steal  from  her  eye  its  truthful  glance, 
BtUljarerer  the  tame  ae  years  roll  by, 
And  storm-cloud  and  tempeet  shall  darken  your  sky— 
Still  forever  the  same  all  loving  and  true, 
8**11  leyaUy  ettog,  tnehangtag  to  yeu. 

Then  a  hearty  toast  to  our  Farmers  Fair, 

As  they  blithely  dance  in  the  evening  air ; 

O,  theft  thoughts  are  all  pure  as  the  zephyr  that  floats 

Away  within  burden  of  laughter  notes; 

Then  drink  their  health  in  the  gleaming  gray. 

And  merily  list  to  the  bird -like  lay. 

-    ■»  —  -     ■  ■     .»♦#»  »■■  .    ....... — 

THBORT  AVD  PRACTICE  XJT  MBOHAJflOS. 

W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankine,  C.  E.,  on  Ids  re- 
cent appointment  to  the  ohair  of  Civil  Engin- 
eers and  Mechanics,  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  chose  the  above  sutyect  for  his  in- 
troductory leoture. 

He  commenced  by  showing  that  in  geom- 
etry, in  rhetoric,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  the 
Greeks  are  onr  masters ;  but  that  in  physics 
and  mechanics  their  notions  were  pervaded 
by  a  great  fallacy — a  double  system  of  natu- 
ral laws ;  and  that  this  fallacy  of  a  supposed 
discordance  between  rational  and  practical, 
celestial  and  terrestial  machines,  continued 
in  force,  and  appears  to  have  gathered 
strength,  and  to  have  attained  its  full  vigor 
during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  15th,  16th 
and  lith  centuries,  the  system  falsely  term- 
ed Aristotelian  was  overthrown,  and  the 
truth  began  to  be  duly  appreciated,  that 
sound  theory  in  physical  science  consists 
simply  of  facts,  and  the  deduction  of  com- 
mon senco  from  them,  reduced  to  a  system- 
atic form.  The  science  of  motion  wasYound- 
ded  by  Galileo,  and  perfected  by  Newton ; 
and  it  was  established  that  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial machines  are  branches  of  one  science, 
that  they  depend  on  one  and  the  same 
system  of  clear  and  simple  first  principles ; 
that  those  very  laws  which  regulate  the  mo- 
tions and  stability  of  bodies  on  earth,  govern 
also  the  revolutions  of  the  stars,  and  extend 
their  dominions  throughout  immensity  of 
space.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  the  evils 
which  arise  from  ingenious  and  practical  men 
not  being  acquainted  with  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  how  often  time  and  money  are  ex- 
pended in  visionary  inventions,  particularly 
perpetual  motion.  The  harmony  between 
theory  and  practice  confers  another  impor- 


tant benefit,  tint  of  BtMajrihe  character  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  those  who  practice 
them. 
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FOR  WASHHTO  DAT. 

The  following  Wasting  Preparation  »aop>- 
ied  by  the  Ohio  Cultivator  from  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.  Tt  is  cheap,  simple,  and 
we  have  tried  it,  and  can  recommend  it  to 
our  prairie  sisters,  as  a  great  help  in  the 
rubbing  department  of  washing  \ 

To  each  pound  of  oommon  hard  soap,  add 
1-2  to  9-4  oz.  common  borax,  pulverized, 
and  1  qt.  water.  Put  the  water  into  a  tin 
pan  or  other  convenient  vessel,  and  place  on 
the  stove ;  put  in  the  borax,  and  then  add 
the  soap,  cut  in  small  thin  pieces.  Keep 
them  hot,  but  not  boiling,  several  hours,  or 
until  the  soap  is  dissolved.  "When  cool,  it 
will  be  double  the  quantity,  and  thus  save  at 
least  one  half.  Bub  the  dirtiest  parts  of  the 
clothes  with  this  compound,  and  soak  them 
over  night,  if  convenient,  or  an  honr  or  two 
in  the  morning.  This  mixture  does  not  cut 
the  hands,  and  is  adapted  to  all  sorts  of 
clothes— calicoes,  flannels,  &c.,  as  well  as 
white  cotton  or  linen.  They  are  to  be 
washed,  boiled  and  rinsed,  as  usual,  but  the 
labor  of  nibbing  is  greatly  lessened. 

HlLDHED  TBS  HOUSEWIFE. 


PRACTICAL  EDTJOATIOW. 

The  intelligent  educator  of  youth  will  con- 
!  sider  the  mere  acquisition  of  information  by 
his  i«pUs  as  a  secondary  thing.  The  train- 
ing of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  best  secur- 
ed by  the  pure  exercise  of  mind.  A  compre- 
hensiveness of  grasp,  a  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, a  power  of  command  of  language,  and 
readiness  in  expression,  are  qualities  the 
most  valuable  in  men.  A  teacher's  greatest 
exertions,  therefore,  should  be  directed  to 
developing  and  fostering  them  in  children. 
A  man  may  possess  much  information,  and 
yet  be  wanting  in  the  power  of  concisely  and 
comprehensively  answering  a  question,  of 
seizing  on  the  cardinal  points  of  a  subject, 
and  may  lack  all  delicacy  of  taste  and  dis- 
cernment. The  end  of  education  is  to  refine 
and  elevate — to  train  the  whole  man.  No 
one  faculty  should  be  unduly  worked  and 
loaded,  but  all  the  mental  powers  must  work 
together,  one  bringing  another  into  exercise, 
as  wheel  acts  upon  wheel  in  a  piece  of  well 
ordered  machinery.  [Ottawa  Citizen. 


A  man  who  tells  nothing,  or  who  tells  all, 
will  equally  have  nothing  told  him. 
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For  the  Ifanner. 
AHTBMAN  WBLLS. 

Mrssbs.  Editors — I  see  that  J.  B.  Cable, 
of  Janesville,  makes  enquiries  for  informa- 
tion about  artesian  wells,  in  your  April 
number.  I  am  not  a  master  of  the  science, 
bat  will  give  you  what  I  know  on  the  sub- 
jeot.  At  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose,  Oal., 
they  succeed  well.  At  the  former  place, 
100  feet  give  a  supply  of  water;  at  the  latter, 
from  200  to  800  ft.  depth  is  necessary.  Both 
these  places  have  mountains  several  thou- 
sand feet  high  within  fire  miles  of  them. 

I  was  at  Stockton,  Oal.,  in  1850,  while  a 
company  bored  500  feet  without  any  pros- 
pects of  success  and  gave  up  the  job.  There 
are  not  any  hills  within  forty  miles  of  Stock- 
ton. The  geological  formation  of  the  valley 
is  the  same  as  that  of  San  Jose. 

And  now  comes  the  long  disputed  ques- 
tion, "Are  artesian  wells  governed  by  the 
common  principles  of  hydraulics  only,  or  are 
they  governed  by  some  internal  or  external 
pressure  of  the  earth,  similar  to  volcanoes  ?" 
My  opinion  is  that  both  are  right.  That  is, 
you  may  get  an  artesian  well  in  one  place 
upon  the  common  principles  of  hydraulics, 
and  in  another  from  volcanic  acfion.  I  un- 
derstand that  they  succeed  well  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  and  that  there  is  one  at  or  near  "Wauke- 
sha; also  one  at  Elgin,  HI. 

Mr.  Iloar,  of  this  town,  superintended  the 
drilling  of  a  well  in  Chicago,  for  the  G.  &  C. 
U.  R.  R.  Co.  He  went  500  feet,  and  gave  it 
up.  The  only  water  he  struck  was  at  160 
feet,  which  rose  within  one  foot  of  tho  sur- 
face. Mr.  Wm.  Hoar  of  Clinton,  Wisconsin, 
has  the  necessary  tools  and  experience  for 
going  any  depth.  The  cost  cannot  be  esti- 
mated before  tho  work  is  done ;  as  it  will 
vary  from  the  mere  cost  of  tubing  to  many 
dollars  per  foot,  according  to  the  material  to 
be  pierced.  Mr.  Iloar  charges  for  drilling  a 
four  inch  hole  in  limestone  rock  $1,50  per 
foot,  and  for  a  six  inch  hole,  $3,00 — that  is, 
if  the  well  is  not  more  than  100  feet  deep. 
,  Our  Railroad  Companies  could  better  af- 
ford to  risk  the  experiment  than  any  private 
individual.  Some  of  our  cities  might  under- 
take a  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  city.  Or  I 
will  go  into  a  joint  stock  company,  and  in 
case  of  success,  let  the  benefitted  parties  re- 
fund a  portion  of  the  money.  JonN  Tinker. 
Clinton,  Wis.,  April  26,  '56. 


New  Rope  Mohine. — A  rope  machine,  an 
interesting  and  curious  specimen  of  mechan- 
ism, has  recently  been  patented.  This  ap- 
paratus condences  the  long  old  fashioned 
rope- walk  into  a  space  of  five  feet  square, 
makes  ropes  of  every  kind  and  variety,  from 
bed- cords  to  man-of-war  cables.  Ofle  of 
these  machines,  attended  by  a  boy,  tuns 
out,  it  is  said,  the  ordinary  inoh  Manila 
rope  of  commerce  at  the  rate  of  some  thou- 
sands of  feet  per  diem,  accomplishing  the 
labor  of  seven  or  eight  operatives.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  article  produced  is  superior  to  the 
hand-made,  since  the  tension  of  each  thread 
and  strand  is  more  even. 

Invention  of  Boots  and  Shoes. — Boots 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Oar- 
rans.  They  were  at  first  made  of  leather, 
afterwards  of  brass  and  iron,  and  were  proof 
against  both  out  and  thrust.  It  was  from 
this  that  Ilomer  called  the  Greeks  brazen- 
footed.  Formerly,  in  France,  a  great  foot 
was  much  esteemed,  and  the  length  of  tho 
shoe  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  mark  of 
distinction ,  The  sh  oes  of  a  prince  were  two- 
and-a-half  feet  long,  those  of  a  baron  two  feet 
and  those  of  a  knight  eighteen  inohe*. 

Tbue  Happiness  is  found,  and  sensible 
philosophy  displayed,  in  making  one's  home 
comfortable,  and  in  providing  what  will  grat- 
ify our  own  tastes  and  satisfy  our  own  wish- 
es, irrespective  of  any  desire  to  impress  those 
around  us  with  false  ideas  of  our  munificence 
in  expenditure  or  of  our  capacity  for  display. 
To  do  or  to  desire  more  than  this  is  not 
merely  foolish,  but  is  criminal;  and  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  will  show  that  our  pros- 
perity as  a  nation  depends  upon  our  obser- 
vance of  propriety  in  our  personal  expendi- 
tures. [Louisville  Com.  Review. 

■  «  m  it  » 

There  at  Pittsburgh  an  establishment  call- 
ed the  "Eagle  Steel  Works,"  manufacturing 
cast  steel  of  all  varieties,  bar,  shear,  and 
sheet.  They  have  three  converting  furnaces, 
five  heating  furnaces,  and  eighteen  melting 
furnaces.  They  employ  about  sixty  hands, 
many  of  them  "imported  from  England,  and 
consume  annually  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  ot  iron,  one-third  of  which  is  Swedish. 
The  steel  produced  by  these  works  has  been 
repeatedly  tested,  and  is  found  rally  equal  to 
the  best  English  imported. 

Mu.  Millet,  inspector  of  forests,  who  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  experi- 
ments in  the  artificial  breeding  of  fish  in 
France,  has  caused  several  millions  of  gold 
fish  to  bo  hatched  in  the  Seine  at  Choisy-Ie- 
Roi. 

The  wealth  of  mind  and  heart,  of  faith 
and  love  no  change  can  take  from  us. 
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To  ConassrowDBHTs^-Perbeps  among  our  numerous 
correspondents,  there  may  be  those  who  will  think  they 
have  to  welt  unreasonably  long  for  answers  to  their  va- 
rious enquiries  and  communications.  The  only  apology 
that  we  can  offer  Is,  that  we  are  usually  pretty  foil  of 
business,  and  all  matters  not  of  a  very  especially  pressing 
nature  have  to  lie  until  we  can  get  to  them.  "We  cannot 
aflbrd  to  keep  many  dorks  to  attend  to  outside,  acciden- 
tal business,  although  we  are  glad  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  oblige  our  friends,  as  fast  as  we  can  do  it 

The  uninitiated  may  suppose  the  matter  of  getting  up 
a  monthly  agricultural  paper  not  much  but  a  pastime, 
but  we  think  six  months*  experience  would  learn  them 
the  contrary. 

We  hope  our  numerous  occasional  correspondents  will 
continue  to  write  for  the  FABxsxwith  unabated  vigor, 
even  though  their  communications  do  not  always  appear 
In  the  next  succeeding  number.  It  sometimes  so  hap- 
pens that  we  have  more  material  than  we  have  room  for. 
In  that  case  we  have  to  let  snch  lie  over  as  will  keep  best 
All  articles  of  importance  will  appear  as  early  as  possible. 
Such  articles  as  are  intended  for  the  current  month  should 
always  be  in  by  the  10th  of  the  month  to  be  in  season, 
and  earlier  if  practicable— especially  as  we  intend  here- 
after to  be  a  little  ahead  of  time  if  possible. 

Nothing  suits  us  better  than  to  receive  communications 
direct  from  oar  sterling,  practical,  experienced  farmers. 
Three-fourths  of  all  articles  written  are  mere  theories,  or 
opinions  of  somebody,  Instead  of  actual  facts,  and  exper- 
imental observations,  which  is  really  the  only  kind  of 
much  value  for  publication,  Yes,  we  say,  give  us  facta, 
even  it  the  language  or  style  is  not  so  especially  fine, 
That  part  we  can  attend  to  if  necessary. 

One  great  object  of  the  Farm**  is  to  interchange  the 
Ideas  and  knowledge  of  its  different  readers.  One  man 
often  finds  out,  or  knows  a  fact,  that  would  be  worth 
thousands  to  the  balance  of  community  if  they  knew  it 
as  welL  The  Fauces  is  the  proper  vehicle  for  commun- 
icating such  knowledge. 

Patent  Office  Seeds. 

Except  a  few  packages  of  Spanish 
Spring  Wheat  and  English  Early  Peas,  have 
not  yet  arrived,  much  to  our  regret,  as  it  is 
getting  so  late  in  the  season.  We  have  writ- 
ten the  most  urgent  letters  in  relation  to 
them,  but  as  yet  havo  nothing  satisfactory 
in  return. 

What  have  come  we  have  distributed  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  and  shall  do  the 
same  with  any  that  may  arrive  hereafter. 

Those  well-paid  government  officials  seem 
to  prove  rather  slow  coaches  in  everything 
they  undertake  to  do. 
The  Columbus  Republican- 
Is  one  of  the  best  weekly  family  papers 
in  the  State.  Its  enterprising  and  liberal 
minded  publishers,  Messrs.  Malo  and  Thayer, 
show  good  taste  in  getting  up  their  paper, 
and  always  contrivo  to  havo  something  in  it 
that  interests  all  members  of  the  family, 
from  blooming  youth  to  hoary  age*  We  un- 
derstand it  has  a  good  subscription  list,  which 
is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  as  it  should  be. 
Friend  Thayer  is  an  unfortunate,  but  worthy 
man. 


Wiaoonain  a  Prosperous  Stated- 
There  is  probably  no  surer  indication 
to  the  traveler  of  the  prosperous  growth  of 
any  section  of  country,  than  the  success  which 
attends  the  labors  of  its  principal  business 
men,  and  the  steady  increase  in  the  demand 
for  staple  articles  of  merchandize.  A  per- 
son visiting  our  commercial  metropolis,  Mil- 
waukee, from  time  to  time,  is  struck  with 
the  rapid  and  steady  increase  in  the  size  and 
number  of  its  mercantile  and  manufucturing 
houses.  The  greatest  earnest  that  can  be 
given  to  a  visitor  to  our  State,  of  its  rapid 
growth  and  development,  short  of  a  tour 
through  the  rural  districts,  is  to  take  him  to 
Nazr<?s  establishment,  at  No.  128,  East  Wa- 
ter St.  When  Wisconsin  was  new,  Henry 
J.  Nazro  and  brother  opened  a  medium  sized 
hardware  store  in  Milwaukee.  By  fair  deal- 
ing and  judicious  advertising  they  called  to- 
gether customers  from  every  portion  of  the 
State.  As  the  State  increased  in  population 
their  business  has  increased  in  magnitude, 
until  it 'is  second  to  none  in  the  West.  They 
have,  during  the  two  past  seasons,  built  a 
block  of  stores  unsurpassed  by  any  establish- 
ment west  of  New  Yprk — a  correct  likeness 
of  which  will  be  found  on  the  last  page  of 
the  cover.  The  four  stories  and  basement  of 
this  mammoth  building  are  filled  with  everj 
thins  in  the  hardware  line,  from  a  cambric 
needle  to  a  crowbar,  from  a  fish-hook  to  an 
anchor,  mill  saws,  agricultural  implements, 
or  any  thing  else  in  their  line  that  can  be 
found  in  an  American  or  European  market. 
We  say,  success  to  this  and  all  similar  estab- 
lishments. They  help  to  make  Wisconsin 
what  she  is  rapidly  becoming — the  Empire 
State. 

Dane  County  Agricultural  Society.— 

The  official  organization  of  this  Society 
will  be  found  in  this  number,  and  we  think 
it  will  be  such  as  will  commend  itself  to  the 
farmers  and  business  men  of  the  county.  Its 
officers  are  mainly  from  the  thorough,  prac- 
tical working  men,  and  hence  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  a  lively  interest  taken  in  its 
affairs.  We  see  no  reason  why  Dane  County 
should  not  have  the  best  Society,  and  the 
finest  Fairs  in  the  State.  Such  a  state  of 
things  would  benefit  the  County  more  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

An  Extensive  New  Jewely  Store.— 

Loomis  &  Hoes  have  recently  opened  a 
first  class  Jewelry  Store,  in  Martin's  Block, 
southwest  corner  of  East  Water  and  Wiscon- 
sin Streets,  Milwaukee.  Their  signs,  on  en- 
tering the  business  portion  of  Milwaukee 
from  the  west,  are  the  first  to  attract  the 
eye,  and  all  in  want  of  Jewelry,  Clocks,  or 
anything  else  in  their  line,  cannot  fail  to 
profit  by  dropping  in,  as  their  stock  is  com- 
plete, and  they  are  reliable  men  to  deal 
with.    See  their  card  on  another  page. 
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Th«  Fanner  for  Premium*^-  . 

The  following  is  oertainlv  a  very  liberal 
offer,  and  ought  to  prompt  every  enterpris- 
rng  neighborhood,  within  the  proper  circuit 
of  the  Times,  to  send  in  large  lists.  They 
are  safe  in  doing  so  in  any  event  as  the 
Times  is  extremely  well  worth  the  cost  to 
any  one,  and  if  perchance  they  also  get  a 
copy  of  the  Farmer  in  the  bargain,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  first  rate  investment  We  hope 
the  patrons  of  the  Evergreen  City  Times 
will  appreciate  the  liberality  of  its  publish- 
ers, and  show  that  appreciation  by  sending 
them  in  prompt  and  large  lists  of  subscrib- 
ers. No  money  is  better  invested  than  for 
a  good,  thorough  news  or  agricultural  paper. 

We  would  suggest  to  all  such  as  mil  to 
get  the  Farmer  as  a  premium,  to  send  to  us 
direct  for  it,  and  it  will  be  promptly  for- 
warded at  our  lowest  prices. 

We  hope  all  the  other  papers  in  the  State 
that  wish  to  increase  their  circulation,  will 
follow  the  pattern  set  by  the  Times.  We 
will  warrant  h  to  do  us  all  good,  beyond 
peradventure. 

" Premiums !  Premiums !— The  perusal  of 
the  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  March— which, 
by  the  way,  has  been  some  two  weeks  on 
our  table — and  its  increasing  excellence, 
palpably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  agri- 
cultural periodical  of  the  West  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  has  excited  in  us  a  de- 
sire to  assist  in  extending  its  circulation 
among  the  farmers  of  the  county,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  our  own  circulation. 
To  this  end  we  propose  to  offer  the  Farmer 
— the  subscription  price  of  which  is  ONE 
DOLLAR,  and  richly  worth  it— as  a  premi- 
um for  the  competition  of  new  subscribers, 
as  follows : 

"  To  the  largest  list  of  new  subscribers  to 
the  'Evergreen  Oity  Times,'  to  be  served  at 
any  one  post  office  in  or  out  of  this  county, 
which  may  be  procured  between  this  date 
and  the  first  day  of  July  next,  and  forward- 

•iw  us  with  the  monevi  at  $1,50  each,  we 
™ -furnish  as  many  copies  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Farmer  for  the  year  1856 !— thus  giving 
to  each  member  of  said  list  a  premium  of 
one  dollar!!^ 

"  We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  above 
is  the  most  liberal  offer  over  made  by  any 
publisher  of  a  local  paper,  but  we  make  it  in 
good  faith,  with  the  intention  of  religiously 
fulfiilling  on  our  part,  be  the  number  of  said 
largest  list  five  or  five  hundred.  Therefore 
let  those  who  wish  the  Farmer  one  year 
4tfree  gratis,  for  nothing/-  begin  at  once  to 
make  up  their  lists,  as  the  third  volume  of 
the  Times  has  just  commenced,  and  now  is 
the  best  time  to  subscribe. 

'•All  subscriptions  sent  in  with  the  view  of 
competing  for  the  above  premium,  must  be 
so  stated,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  a  sep- 


arate record  of  the  same,  and  must  be  ac 
companied  with  the  cash  at  our  regular  sub- 
scription price. 

"A  'free  fight9  than  for  the  Premiums! 
How  many  are  in? 

"  Shkboyqa*,  April  5, 1866." 

Laif«  Bgg»-<<Xt  Take*  WUeonain."— 

While  at  Mukwonago,  in  Waukesha  Co., 
a  short  time  since,  we  were  informed  by  a 
farmer  whose  veracity  we  were  assured 
could  be  relied  on,  that  he  had  a  hen's  egg 
that  measured  eight  inches  in  circumference 
one  way,  and  six  the  other.  We  thoght 
when  we  returned  home  we  would  publish 
that  story ;  but  we  found  going  the  rounds 
of  the  papers  stories  that  so  far  eclipaed  it, 
that  we  concluded  our  informant  would  hard- 
ly wish  his  name  given.  Below  we  copy  two 
extracts  as  specimens: 

"Shanghai  Victory. — Last  week  a  man 
brought  into  our  office  a  monster  shanghai 
egg-shell,  which  he  said  was  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Rich,  the  Postmaster  at  Dell  Prairie.  It 
measured  71-8  inches  in  circumference  one 
way,  and  10  3-8  the  other !  But  this  is  not 
the  largest  part  of  the  story :— The  man  who 
brought  it,  also  brought  another,  common 
sized  egg,  which  with  another  nearly  as 
large,  he  says,  Mr.  Rich  informed  him  was 
found  in  the  largest  egg  on  breaking  it! !  I 
The  smallest  egg^  he  says,  had  a  very  thin 
shell,  and  was  broken  in  taking  it  out;  but 
the  middling  sized  egg  is  sound,  and  has  the 
appearanoe  of  an  ordinary  hen's  e</g.  Were 
it  not  "All  Fools  Day,"  we  should  be  unwil- 
ling to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  last  part  of 
this  story;  but  we  give  our  authority.  But 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  large  shell,  we 
speak  from  knowledge ;  and  we  are  sure  it 
cannot  be  a  goose  egg,  for  it  was  laid  the 
same  day  that  Barstow  resigned  his  office, 
which,  (lay  such  an  egg  at  such  a  time,) 
nothing  but  a  Shanghai  would  do.11 

[Wisconsin  Mirror. 
"  Large  Eoos — Who  can  Beat  Them? — 
Col.  D.  W.  Jones  left  with  us,  a  few  days 
since,  three  hen's  eggs,  each  of  which  meas- 
ures rally  7  1-2  by  6  1-2  inches  round.  They 
are  not  a  select  trio,  but  only  a  specimen  of 
those  produced  by  a  peculiar  variety  of  hens, 
(not  Shanghais)  raised  by  Mr.  Jones.  If  any 
of  onr  patrons  can  show  larger  eggs  than 
these,  wo  would  like  to  see  them.  As  yet 
we  have  seen  no  hen's  egg  that  can  compare 
with  these  in  size."  [Mineral  Pt.  Tribune. 
Members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society— - 

Holding  the  same  kind  of  tickets  as  last 
year,  except  re-dating  to  1856  instead  of 
1855,  will  receive  new  ones  instead,  per 
mail  or  otherwise.  We  have  got  up  a  new 
style  altogether,  to  cut  off  all  chance  of 
fraud  or  mistake  at  the  Fair  gate.  We  make 
this  explanation  that  those  who  receive  new 
new  tickets  may  understand  it. 
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Dan*  Gamy  4tfknj^tmak  aoolety— 

.The  Extontive  and  General  Committee 
of  this  Society  held  a  meeting  on  the  26th  of 
April,  pursuant:*)  Jiotice,  President  P.  W. 
Matte  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  being  ab- 
sent, Hon.  Wn,  M.  OoHaday  was  elected 
Secretary  pn>  Urn.  Dr.  Fox  tendered  his 
resignation  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  which 
was  accepted.  Moved  by  Wm.  A.  White 
that  we  hold  a  County  Fair  the  coming  fall, 
which  motion  was  carried.  Moved  that  the 
County  Fair  1  o  held  on  Thursday  die  2d  day 
of  October  next ;  motion  carried.  Moved 
that  the  Secretary  furnish  each  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  with  a  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  that  he  be  requested  to  exert  him- 
self, and  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  town,  in 
obtaining  members  to  the  Society,  and  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting.  Moved  the  meet- 
ing do  now  adjoarn  to  the  last  Saturday  in 
June  next,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

P.  W.  Matts,  President. 
Wm.  M.  Coixaday,  Sec'y  pro  tern. 
The  above  meeting  was  well  attended  con- 
sidering the  busy  season,  and  showed  a  gath- 
ering of  the  bo«t  men  in  the  County.  The 
opinion  seemed  unanimous  that  Agricultural 
Societies  and  Fairs  are  prominent  and  im- 
portant features  of  the  times,  and  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  We  hope  the  members  of 
the  General  Committee,  in  each  town,  will 
feel  that  they  are  electad  for  the  important 
purpose  of  representing  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  their  respective  localities.  The 
thirty-five  towns  in  the  County  ought,  on  an 
average,  to  furnish  at  least  twenty  members 
apiece,  which  with  the  $100  from  the  State, 
and  the  amount  that  will  be  roeived  at  the 
gates  of  the  Fair  ground,  would  bring  up  the 
receipts  of  the  Society  to  at  least  $1,000, 
three-fourths  of  which,  at  least,  should  be 
paid  for  premiums.  This  would  certainly 
make  a  handsome  programme  for  a  start  in 
Dane  County,  and  offer  an  inducement  worth 
while  to  the  farmers.  Let  every  officer  and 
citizen  do  his  duty,  and  the  result  will  be 
right  and  creditable  to  all  parties. 
Wheeler,  Melick&Oo.'s 

Advertisement,  on  another  page,  is  well 
worth  the  perusal  of  all  who  want  a  £ood 
Rail  Road  Horse  Power  Thresher,  or  any- 
thing else  in  their  line — Machinery,  Imple- 
ments, &c.  Their  Horse  Power,  is  among 
the  most  simple  and  durable  that  can  be 
found.  It  has  no  gearing  whatever — the 
chain  passing  directly  over  the  shaft  of  the 
driving  pulley — so  that  there  is  but  little 
machinery  to  get  out  ot'  order,  or  to  repair. 
We  think  them  much  the  best  tread  power 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  purpose  to  have  one 
for  our  own  farm  use. 

The  inhabitants  along  the  line  of  the  pro- 
jected railroad  between  Milwaukee  and  Beloit 
are  taking  measures  for  its  early  completion. 


The  Bee  Hire 

Is  the  name  selected  by  Jackson  &  Lux- 
tow  for  their  splendid  store  at  No.  146,  East 
Water  St.,  Milwaukee — and  an  appeopriate 
name  we  think  it ;  for  it  is  filled  with  the 
choicest  gatherings  of  many  a  city,  and  the 
sweets  extracted  from  many  a  flower,  and 
its  occupants  are  as  busy  as  bees  serving  its 
invariably  well  pleased  customers,  from  early 
morn  until  evening.  Here  the  Wisconsin 
belle  can  deck  herself  in  the  mo9t  gorgeous 
and  fashionable  array ;  and  milliners  country 
merchants,  or  any  body  else,  can  buy  laces, 
silks,  embroideries,  flowers  and  fanhy  dry 
goods  in  general,  at  terms  little  above  New 
York  prices.  Their  card  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  the 
cover  of  the  Farmer.  Call  and  see  the  Bee 
Hive,  reader,  when  you  visit  Milwaukee. 
Land  and  Collecting  Agency- 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  ad- 
vertising pages  that  John  S.  Fillmore;  for  a 
long  time  connected  with  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  has  opened  a  general  land  and  col- 
lecting agency  in  Juneau  Block,  Milwaukee. 
Mr.  Iillmore  is  so  well  known  throughout 
Wisconsin,  as  an  active,  energetic  business 
man,  that  we  need  hardly  recommend  him 
to  those  having  any  property  for  sale  or  col- 
lections to  make.  lie  advertises  all  real  es- 
tate left  with  him  for  sale  in  several  papers 
having  the  largest  circulation  of  any  in  the 
State,  and  if  any  one  can  look  up  purchasers 
he  is  the  man.  As  to  collecting,  we  will  on- 
ly say  that  we  hope  no  obligations  against  us 
will  be  left  with  him,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  meet  them  promptly. 
A  Fine  Farm  for  Sale— 

The  Pine  Lake  Farm,  situated  in  the 
town  of  Hartland,  Waukesha  Co.,  is  offered 
for  sale.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  Waukesha  Co.,  and  as 
for  beauty  of  location  it  has  no  superior  any 
where.  Read  the  advertisement^  and  if  you 
want  such  a  piece  of  property  as  is  described, 
go  and  see  it. ^^^^ 


CURTIS'  ONE  PRICE  STORE, 

TTCTill    H.©iaa.o"*r©, 

ON  OR  ABO  UT  THE  FIRST  OF  JTA  Y  XEXT, 
TO    WELLS'    BLOCK, 

{Near    Fax's    Hardware   Store.) 

Madison,  April  15,  1856. 


R.  T.  CL'ETIS  &  CO. 
mytf 


BLOODED  STOCK. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  offers  for  Sale  8  or  4  head  of 
Fall  Blooded,  Short  Horned  Durham  Bolls— age, 
from  one  to  live  years— all  capable  of  doing  business  the 
coming  season. 

The  above  Stock  was  purchased  of  tho  Best  Cattle 
Breeders  in  the  United  States. 

Said  Stock  will  r  e  sold  on  reasonable  terms,  and  satis- 
factory  Pedigree  will  be  given. 

C.  S.  BLANCHABD. 
East  T*ot,  Wis.,  April  14,  *5G.  my.  ly. 
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j.  s.  rnxifoRE, 

LAND,  MEAL   ESTATE, 
COLLECTION  AGENCY. 

No.  2  Juneau  Blocks*  JAUwa^cee,  Wh* 

Mortgages  Bought,  Loans  Negotiated \  Real 
Estate  sold  at  reasonable  rates,  Col- 
lections and  Remittances 
ATTENDED  TO  PROMPTLY. 


PINE  LAKE  FARM  AND  COUNTRY  SEAT 
FOR    SALE. 

9  SITUATED  25  miles  *  eat  of  Milwaukee,  and 
one  mile  north  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Watertown 
Plank  and  Ball  Roads,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Hartland  and  Pine  Lake  Stations,  adjoining  the  lands  of 
the  late  Geo.  B.  McLane,  containing  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  acres,  forty-five  of  which  axe  under  cultivation 
and  good  feace.  The  Improvements  are,  a  Frame  Cot- 
tage, ornamentally  built,  and  of  the  best  materials  and 
finish,  containing  parlor,  dtnin?  room,  five  sleeping 
rooms,  kitchen,  wood-house,  and  deep  stono  cellar  under 
all.  Piazza  In  front,  and  lawn  planted  with  ornamental 
trees.  A  large  gnrden,  surrounded  by  a  picket  fence,  and 
Stocked  with  Asparagus,  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  beds, 
and  Plum,  Dwarf  Tear,  and  other  fruit  trees.  An  or* 
chard  of  one  hundred  trees  of  choicest  fruit  comtng  Into 
bearing.  An  excellent  well  of  water,  with  large,  hand- 
some well-house  over.  Rain  water  cistern  of  60  barrels, 
with  pump,  supplied  from  tho  roof  by  metallic  pines.  A 
.new  Frame  House,  containing  carpenter  shop,  slcoplng 
loom,  lumber  room  and  loft.  A  aew  Frame  Bar  »,  50  by 
85,  battened,  verge-boarded,  and  tight  finished  granarv 
and  horse  stable,  large  new  cattle  shed,  «fcc  There  is 
also  a  Log  House  aud  Barn,  In  tolerable  condition. 

There  is  beautiful  biildlng  stono,  quarried  nnd  piled 
up,  on  a  magnificent  building  site  near  the  Lake  shore, 
sufficient  for  a  large  house.  Adjoining  the  above,  and  to 
be  sold  with  it,  If  desired,  is  a  farm  of  56  acres,  with  a 
Log  House.  Cars  pass  four  times  a  day  between  Mil- 
waukee and  Watertown.  The  places  are  unrivalled  for 
convenience  of  water,  beauty  of  Lake  scenery,  and  salu- 
brity of  atmosphere.  Price  $34  an  acre.  Apply  to  the 
subscriber  on  the  premises.  WILLIAM  9.  COX. 

Apply  to  J.  S.  FILLMORE. 

May,  '56  tf.  No.  2,  Juneau  Block,  Milwaukee. 


BLACK  HAWK  HANNIBAL. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  would  announce  to  all  interest- 
ed 14  Breeding  Good  Horses,  Chat  the  ebov/named 
Horse,  hfelyptircheeed  in  Torment,  may  be  found  at 
the  stable  of  T.  C.  Dousman,  in  Ottawa,  Waukesha  Co^ 
on  Mondays  and  Tuesday ;  at  Palmyra,  Jefferson  Co.,  on 
Fridays  and  Satuideysof  each  week  during  the  season, 
at  UHf  following  prices,  viz :  Single  service,  $6,00 :  Sea- 
son, $12,00 ;  to  Insure,  $15.00.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  Hannibal  is  of  that  Celebrated  Breed  of  Horses  uni- 
versally known  as  the  Vermont  Black  Hawks,  which  the 
subscribers  can  demonstrate  by  good  authority. 
PEDIGREE  : 

HAN2TOAL  was  sired  bv  Sherman  Black  Hawk,  who 
could  treV  a  mile  in  2m.  $6sec,  and  he  by  Old  Black 
Hawk,  owned  by  David  Hill,  of  Bridgeport,  V t  Dam  of 
Hannibal  by  Young  Sir  Walter,  and  he  by  Old  Sir  WAu 
-Old  Sin  Walter  by  Badger's  Hickory,  and  Hickory  By 
Imported}  Whip,  and  so  through.  JHu&trions  ancestors  up 
to  the  English  Eeiipse  and  Darter  and  Godolphin Arabi- 
ans.   (See  American  tftud  Book.; 

HANNIBAL  will  be  6  years  old  in  May,  1856.  was  bred 
in  Bridgeport,  \  t.,  by  Dr,  G.  S.  Gale,  lie  is  a  jet  Black, 
and  weighs  1,100  pounds,  no  took  the  First  Premium 
at  the  Addlscn  County  Fair  when  one  year  old,  also  the 
First  Premium  nt  the  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  when  two 
years  old.  He  has  never  been  trained  for  trotting— but 
when  four  years  old  trotted  on  Bennet's  track,  ">  L,  one 
milo  In  8m.  7sec  ITe  can  show  a  gait  at  any  time  com- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

N.  B.— Good  Pasturage  for  mares  at  customary  prioes. 
Single  service  and  Season  prices  to  be  paid  within  the 
season,  and  Warrants  by  the  first  of  March  next.  Mares 
parted  with  before  fooling  time.  In  all  cases  insurance 
must  be  paid,  and  also  if  not  returned  regularly  to  the 
horse  during  the  season.  There  will  bo  no  variation  in 
prices.    Season  ends  August  1st 

C.  IT.  BIRD,  1 

A.ABERNETHY&  V  Proprietors. 


C.  A.  LEWIS, 


Buy  Prairie,  April  20,  '56. 


m.  2m. 


BADGER  STATE. 


NEW    JEWELRY    STORE. 
LOOMIS  &  HOES, 

No.  201,  East  Water  Street,  Martin's  Block, 

iriiLiivArKi;!?,  wis, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS,  AND 

Importers  of  Fine  Watches, 

JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  SILVER  WARE, 

A7TD 

FANCY      OOODS. 

ALSO  WATCH  TOOLS,  MATERIALS, 

GLASS,  REG  ULA  TORS,  <&C. 

AH  kind*  of  Goods  honestly  represented,  and  as  cheap  as 

any  home  West  of  Xew  York. 

Repairing,  &c«9  Bono  to  Order. 

L.L.  LOOMIS. 

Milwat/kw,  May  1, 1856. 


I^nE  PROPRIETOR  now  offers  to  the  public  the 
services  of  the  well  known  and  celebrated  Horse, 
BADGER-STATE,  with  full  confidence  that  they  will 
embrace  tho  present  opportunity  of  improving  their 
Stock  of  norscs.  He  will  stand  In  Lodl,  Columbia  Co., 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  each  week, 
and  at  the  retldence  of  the  proprietor  In  the  town  of 
Bristol,  Dane  Co.,  on  Friday,  Satnrday  and  Monday, 
season  commencing  the  first  of  May  and  ending  tho  18th 
of  July.  ,L  1NGALLS. 

May  1,  Is* 6.  lm. 

WHITEWATER 

PLOW  FACTORY, 

Foundry    and    Machine   Shop. 

WI.VCIIEftTJER  &   I>«W©L,F, 

I'uorniE'vofts. 

HAVING  enlarged  our  Shop,    and  made . numerous 
occasions  to  It,  we  possess  superior  facillitios  for  doing 
work  promply  and  satisfactorily.    A  few  mon»  of  our  im- 
proved steel  and  cast  Plows,  on  hand  an-1  Tor  sale. 
All  kinds  of  Castings  made  to  order.  Every  c\  >crlptlon  of 
THRESHING   MACHINES. 

repaired  on  short  notice.  Jan-tf. 

Our  plows  are  for  salo  by  S.  R.  FOX,  Madison,  Wh\, 
L.  A.  WINCHESTER,  ~~        ~  ~™  ~ 


R.  FOX,  *»_.._..,   ..  » 
Wm.  DeWOLF. 


J.  II.  HOES. 

tf. 


Powers'  Daguerrean  Gallery,! 

Lapping  New  Block,  Jancsvillc,  "Wis.  ! 

DAGUERREOTYPES  taken  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Art    Ambrotvpes  taken  if  preferred.    Instruction  . 

given  in  the  art  ana  stock  for  sale.  I 

March,  1850.       ly  J.  E.  POWERS.      I 


M.  FRIEND  <fc  BROTHERS, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 


DEALERS  IK 


BEADY-MADE  CLOTHING,  CLOTH S,CA8SIMERS, 

VESTING S,  TRIMMINGS,  &c  &c 

MILL'S  NEW  BLOCK,   KINO  STREET, 

MAD/SOtf,    WISCONSIN. 

far*  All  orders  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


— 
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NEW  YORK   STATE 

^eRICXJLTXTR^L    WORKS, 

BY 
WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO. 


Ogigai 


[  #o«£  Je  Potrw,  atttf  Cvtntitwi  Thr&htr  anti  Wtnfw*rtrr  in  opt  ration, ) 

Wo  art'  MflcufpctUTersuf  llbdlrew  Chiilii  Hallway  ITotM  Power**  Mid  YatmiTu' iibd  Planters'  Machinery  for  Howe 
Tower bb<\  and are  owner? of  Iba  Patent*  on, and  principal  mplu  r*u/llu  fallowing  valuable  Machine* : 

Wfateler'fi  PatoBt  Sins' *l  Hoi>e  Poirer, 
OVERSHOT   THRESHER  WITH  VIBRATING 

SEPARATOR. 

Tht*  {#  a  One  lior*e  MaeAirt^  ndfiplfd  to  Ihc  wants  of  intdlnm  nnrl  small  grain  powm,  It  SepBinLes  grain  and 
nbarT  from  the  rlrww,  and  tlarr^lies  oboni  JiO  hasdu^  of  Vfhrjit  or  twiro  n*  ninny  Oats  per  day,  without  changing 
horses—  by  a  change  nearly  double  lbr  <]inintiC_r  may  be  thresbcfL  I'rlcr.  1129* 


WHEELERS  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE  POWER, 

Overshot  Thresher  with  Vibrating  Separator, 

This  Midline  Is  Hk*  thv  preceding,  but  largrr.  and  for  two  bnrsc*.  ft  Jo*-?  double  Hi«  Wijrk  nf  the  htnelo  Ma* 
chines,  and  Is  adapted  Iodic  wants  el  large  and  medium  grem  growers,  and  persons  w  ho  make  a  bti-hiesA  of 
Threshing.  -•  »  •  E'riri'  felUO. 

WHEELER'S  FATbIt  DOUBLE  HORSB  POWER 

A  N  N 

Combined    Thresher   and    Winnower, 

(WHOWN     IK     TUB     i    PT.) 

This  la  alio  4i  Two  ElM  Muehlne:  it  titfeaaea,  tetania*  in*  grata  from  the  straw,  nml  winnows  It  at  one  opera- 
tion, at  the  av«  rii);p  rate  tif  JXMi  hn>hel*  of  Wheal  iih  •  m  ',ii-  f n  r  clay,      in  oM  dwr  work. and  fur  per- 
sona who  make  i»  1  'istna&a  ufthrcsblng,  it  U  an  uheiiuiil.'ed  Machine,  Frlrf»  1245, 
Ai*  .    Ctovcr  IIulSrr*t,   E-'i-cri  *ntlcr».  and    Suiting-   OTiicM0£t. 

Our  Bona  Powers  arc  adai  I.  .1  in  aj|  nmdtto  driving  every  Mud  of  Agricultural  ami  uihrr  Machines,  that  ad- 
mil  of  being  driven  by  Horn  romr,  mul  our  Thfeab*rs  tnaj  be  >lriv.  n  bv  any  of  :Jn.  oft  nary  kind*  of  florae 
Power*  in  nae— »i;L<.  .»;*  f-w.v.  t»-pui»L<.-iy. 

t2T"  To  persons  wishing  more  information  and  applying  by  mull,  we  will  forward  a  circular  containing  auch 
details  a*  purchasers  mostly  want — and  can  refer  to  gentlemen  having  our  machine*  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

Our  firm  have  been  engaged  in  mar  ricturlng  this  class  of  Agricultural  Machinery  22  yeurs,  and  have  had 
longer,  larecr^nnd  more  extended  and  hi<  .  <  >i'nl  experience  than  any  other  House. 

All  onr  Machines  are  warranted  to  irfve  entire  satisfaction,  or  may  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable 
time  for  trial  * 

I^T'Order*  from  any  part  of  tho  United  State*  and  Territories,  or  Canada,  accompanied  with  aatlsfactory  refer- 
ences, will  be  filled  with  promptness  and  ddellty.  And  Machines  securely  packed,  will  be  forwarded  according  to 
Instructions,  or  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes. 

WHEKLGR,  IflElMCK  A  CO. 

Mat,  1,1856.  tf.  Albany,  N 
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MENDOTA  NURSERY. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  has  for  Sale  at  his  Nursery,  a  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  the  State  Uni  vorsity.  a  large  varie- 
ty of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Plum  ana  Quince  trees, 
and  the  best  kinds  of  Currant  bushes. 

A  portion  of  the  above  trees  are  dwarfs,  and  will  very 
soon  come  to  bearing. 

The  subscriber  also  offers  for  sale  the  most  hardy  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Sbrubs,  Vines, 
Bulbs,  Ac, including  Evergreens,  Double-flowerlnc  Cher- 
ries; Mountain  Ash  trees,  Symlgas,  Calyearthuses,  Enony- 
muies.  Honeysuckles,  Blgnonlas,  Prairie  and  other  Roses 
—Dahlias,  Gladioluses,  Tulips,  Ac.,  Ac 

Vegetable  Plants: 

Tomato,  Cucumber,  Melon,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and 
Egg-plant*— the  most  excellent  varieties. 

Forsst,  Farm,  and  Gabdbn  8bbds.— I  shall  also  keep 
Loemet,  Qeage  Orange,  and  the  most  important  kinds  of 
Nursery  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  Wuconein  Farmer^  and  I  have  made  such  arrange- 
ments-with  large  dealers  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Louis- 
ville and  some  of  the  eastern  cities,  that  I  can  fill  orders 
for  aU  kinds  of  Seed,  of  the  best  quality,  at  short  notice, 
and  at  the  lowest  rates.  Many  kinds  of  seed  can  be  sent 
by  mail  without  much  extra  expense.  Any  one  sending 
IS  postage  stamps  will  have  a  2  ounce  package  of  Locust 
Seed  forwarded  to  him. 

Obdbbs  left  at  the  Farmer  Office,  or  sent  by  mail,  will 
receive'  prompt  attention.  H.  P.  BOND. 

Madisox,  wi 


fis.,  Feb.,  1S56. 


tf. 


UNIVEBSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

J.  H.  LATHBOP,  LI*  D.,  Chancellor,  and  Frofossor  of 
Ethics,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Economy. 

DANIEL  READ,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, Logic.  Rhr torlc  and  English  Lit*  rature. 

JOHN  W.  STEELING,  A.  M„  Profeestr  of  Mathemat- 
ics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

EZRA  a  CARR,  Ml  l).,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History. 

O.  M.  CONOVER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, and  Literature. 

J.  F,  FUCHS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
and  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

AUOTJBTUS  L.  SMITH,  A/B.,  Tutor. 

Term*)— Boelxx : 

1,— Third  Wednesday  of  September. 

2.— First  Wednesday  of  January. 

8.— Fourth  Wednesday  of  April,  and  continue  through 

thirteen  weeks  each. 

Cojockxobxbnt:— Fourth  Wednesday  of  July. 

-    OHAROfiS — In  Advance. 

Tutto  Fbb,  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks,  $4,00 

Room  Burt,        do  da  8,00 

Wood,  (winter  terms,)  do,  (maximum,)  7,00 

Boabd,  in  Hall,  do  do  25,00 

Washing.  do  do  6,00 

On  the  fast  three  charges,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed 
if  above  cost 

IVORCTAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Pbofmbob  Bbad  will  give  a  course  of  professional  in- 
struction In  the  Art  of  Teaching,  beginning  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  May,  running  through  the  Summer  term, 

AGEIOTJLTTJRAJj  DHPJLHTMENT. 
Pnomson  Oabb  will  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  Application  of  Science 
to  the  Useful  Arts,  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  University 
simultaneously  with  the  Normal  session. 

J.  H.  LATHBOP,    Chakosllob. 

MadlSOn, April,!,    tf, 


X.A  GROSE  and  MILWAUKEE  R.  R. 

GEO.  H.  GREEN  &  CO., 

PRODUCE  AGENTS  &  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

WILL  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pro- 
duce, and  obtain  the  highest  market  prices. 
Returns  promptly  made.    Consignments  respectfully 
solicited.    Office  opposite  La  Crosse  6  Milwaukee  De- 
pot, Milwaukee,  Wie^  Feb.,  1856\       iX 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS, 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS,  OAK  BE  FOUND  AT 

THE  OLD  AND  WELL  KNO  WN2MTAB- 
'  LISNMENT  OF 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON. 

TMIE  Proprietors  being  ever  ready  at  the  command  of 
their  Customers,  to  order  from  Manufacturers  any 
Tools  or  Implements  required,  or  to  act  as  sgents  for 
Patentees,  in  Introducing  or  Selling  Rights.  They  have 
now  on  hand  the  following  Goods  for  Spring  trade  to  wit: 
"SevmoorV  unrivalled  SEED  DRILL  or  Broad  Cast 
Sower—warranted;  Emery's  Patent  OR AIN  DRILL; 
Emery's  Patent    GARDEN  SEED  M 

UORSE  POWER  THRESHER, 
CORN  PLANTER; 
Burnhill's      "  CORN  PLANTER, 

Wright's  Celebrated  CORN  CULTIVATOR. 
Peekham's  "Self  Sharpening"  "        TEETH, 

Billing's  A  Carman's    BREAKING  PLOWS, 
w  "  CROSS 

CAST  STEEL 
Joice's  "Starr"  CORN  A  COB  CRUSHER.  Southern  A 
Boston  CORN  SHELLER,  Straw,  Feed,  and  Vegetable 
Cutters,  Grant's  Celebrated  Fanning  Mills,  Boston  Fan- 
ning Mills.  Ox  Yokes  full  trimmed.  Woods  'do.,  Bows, 
Staples  and  Rings,  Double  and  Single  Whiffle  trees.  Iron 
Wedges,  Beetle  Rings,  Drag  Teeth,  Waggon  Neck  Yokes, 
Sledges  and  Hammers,  Ames'  Bhovels  and  Spades,  Gtairv 
Scoops,  Well  Wheels  and  Buckets,  Wheel  Barrows— 
every  article,  in  fact,  which  a  farmer  needs.  They  are 
also  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  merchants  for  Hay 
and  Harvest  Tools,  as  follows :  <  \ 

One  Hundred  aoz.  Silver,  Cast,  and  German  Steel 
Grase  Scythes,  Twenty-five  doz.  Silv**  (  .«t,and 
German  Grain  Scythes— One  bui..~«d  doz. 
Plnney  A  Lamaon's  1,  2  &  8  Snathes, 
Five  hundred  Morgan's  celebrated 


Grain  Cradles— Two  hundred  dot  Hay 
A  Straw  Forks— Five  hundred  dozen  Hay 


Rake*  of  excellent  finish — One  hundred  Solid 
Head  Hoes— One  hundred  Rivlted  Hoes— Ac,  Ac. 
The  above  Goods  are  of  very  superior  quality  and  finish, 
and  stand  unequoled. 

TIBBITS  A  GORDON  have  also  on  band,  to  supply 

early  demand,  Five  hundred  assorted  sizes  Lake  Huron 

Grindstones— Three  hundred       "         **  Berea 

"  Three  hundred         a  •*  Common  Ohio 

Grindstones—at  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

TIBBITS  A  GORDON. 
Madbox.  Fob.  1656.  tf. 


BAUKER*  PATENT. 


The  World  Challenged  to  Produce  U*  Superior. 

rr\HI8  being  the  only  Pump  now  In  use  which  will  dle- 
X  charge  a  Continual  Stream  of  Water,  makes  it  the 
most  desirable  article  known  for  either 

MINING,  STEAM  ENGINES,  MILLING,  OR   FOR 

DOMESTIC  USE, 
as  every  variety  of  them,  whether  Cistern.  Well,  Engine, 
Mine  or  Railroad  Pump  can  be  changed  in  a  minute  to 
be  used  as  a  perfect 

FIRE    ENOIME. 

In  places  where  large  quantities  of  Water  are  required 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  its  capacity  has  been  fully  and 
satisfactorily  tested  ss  dozens  of  letters  will  prove,  from 
the  most  eminent  Railroad  Superintendents  in  New  York 
State,  which  letters  assert  that  it  Is  the  most  powerful 
and  simple 

Railroad  Station  Pump 
ever  before  invented  and  used  in  that  State. 

The  subscribers  having  become  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
RIGHTS  TO  MANUFACTURE  OR  VEND  in  all  the 
Counties  of  this  State  would  respectfully  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  Steam  Saw  or  Qriet  Mill  Proprietor^Miner*, 
Manufacturer*,  and  Railroad  Superintendent*,  to  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  merits  of  this  Pump;  Sam- 
ples of  which  can  be  seen  at  their  store  in  Madison,  and 
any  information  given  in  regard  to  them. 

Jan.  TIBBITS  *  GORDON. 
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WISCONSIN   FARMER. 


SEYMOUR  &  MORGAN'S 

PATENT  IMPEOVKD  NEW  TOKK 

SELF-RAKING  REAPER, 

WITH  MOWER  ATTACHED  ! 

ALL  who  have  used  a  Reaper  know  something  of  the 
labor  and  skill  requisite  to  rake  off  the  grain  In  good 
bundles,  and  a  Self  Baking  Reaper  which  should  be 
simple  in  its  construction,  and  durable,  performing  the 
work  as  weir  as  the  best  hand-Raking  machine,  has  oeen 
considered  as  a  great  desideratum,  by  all  intelligent  farm- 
ers. Such  a  machino  is  now  offered  to  the  farmers,  and 
warranted  to  cut  and  lay  off  in  good  bundles  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres  per  day,  with  one  man  and  a  good  team. 
The  rake  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  (liko  those  of 
some  other  machines  offered  to  tho  public),  but  is  as  dur- 
able as  any  part  of  this  or  any  other  Reaper.  Among  tho 
important  points  of  superiority  in  this  machine  may  be 
mentioned — lightness  of  draught  for  teams,  absence  of 
sido  pressure,  and  width  of  cut  «X  ft.  Made  in  New  York 
of  the  host  of  eastern  timber,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

N.  B.— Wet  grain,  grass  or  weeds  form  no  impediment 
to  the  perfect  working  of  the  rake. 

Price,  delivered  in  Madison,  $160,— $60,  paid  on  deliv- 
lng  Reaper,  and  note  given  for  $100,  and  interest  due  1st 
Dec,  lvW,  which  can  be  taken  up  for  $95,  if  desired,  af- 
ter a  fair  trial  in  the  harvest  field. 

Order*  may  be  left  at  Fox's  Hardware  store,  near  the 
Court  IIoiisi*'.     For  circulars,  descriptions,  «fcc,  apply  to 

apr-:f  S.  L.  Siie^dox,  Madlsen,  Wis. 
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MADISON  MUTUAL 
INSrRANCE    COMPANY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1856. 

THE  TOTAL  amount  of  Property  In- 
sured to  date, $1,874^8400 

Total  amount  of  Premium  Notes  received, . . .  .21,000  00 
do  de       Gash  Premiums  received, ....  11 ,454  00 

do    number  of  Policies  issued, 2,131 

Total  ameunt  of  Premiums  received  to  date,    $82,954  64 
do  do    Losses  and  expenses  paid  to  date,  9,871 40 


Madison  Agricultural 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  Company  Jan.  1,  '50,  .  $28,088  24 
There  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  against  the  Com- 
pany, and  no  assc&sments  have  ever  been  made  upon  the 
Premium  Holes. 

The  Company  has  been  in  successful  operation  five 
years,  paid  all  legitimate  claims  and  demands  promptly, 
and  as  tho  above  report  shows,  has  accumulated  a  hand- 
some surplus. 

Persons  desiring  Insurance  upon  their  Dwelling 
Ilouses,  Barns  and  contents,  against  the  casualties  of 
Fire,  will  readily  appreciate  tho  advantages  which  this 
Company  affords,  as  no  risks  are  taken  upon  any  other 
description  of  property.  The  business  of  tho  Company 
will  bo  strictly  confined  to  this  particular  class  of  risks, 
avoiding  all  property  in  cities  and  exposed  parts  of  vil- 
lages, and  by  pursuing,  without  deviation,  the  prudent 
system  adopted  and  which  has  thus  far  proved  eminent- 
ly successful,  the  Directors  hope  to  continue  tho  pros- 
perity of  tho  Company,  and  to  offer  to  Farmers  and  oth- 
ers wishing  Insurance,  a  safe  and  reliable  Company  in 
which  to  insure  their  Property  against 

LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE. 


SAMUEL  H.  FOX. 

SAMUEL  R.  FOX,  at  his  General  Hardware  Establish- 
ment. Morris  Street,  Madison,  keeps  constansly  on 
hand  a  large  stock  of  Grand  do  Tour,  Whitewater  and 
Janesville " 

CROSS,   BREAKING  &    CORN    PLOWS, 

Cultivator*,  Harrow,  Caltitator  and  I/arrow 

Teeth,  Corn  Shelters,  Straw  Cutters,  of 

various  patterns,  Railroad  cfc 

Garden  Wheel  Barrows,Road  Scrapers, 

Chain  Pumps  u>Wi  Wood  and  Iron.  Curbs  and 

Tubbing,  Patent  and  Common  Ox  Yokes,  Grindstones 

and  Hangings,  Thermometer  Churns.  Well  Wheeipand 

Buckets,  Whlffittreee  and  Neck- Yokes,  Post  Augers, 

Picks  and  Mattock*,  Wagon  Jacks,  Fanning  Mills,  «ftc. 

Among  his 

HAYING  AND  11  All  VESTING  TOOLS 
may  be  found 

50  Dozen  Beardslev's  Cast   Steel    Grass   Scythes. 
50      **       Blood's  "  "  ••  " 

50      "    North  Wayne,  4 

10     "       Beordsley's  Silver      ki    Grain  4* 

50      **    Scythe  Snaths,  various  pattern*. 

1,000'  Superior  Hand  Bakes. 

50  ••       Horse     " 

150     Morgan's  Grain  Cradles. 

150    Grand  de  Tour"       " 

100    Pinney  At  Lawson's  Grain  Cradles. 

50  dor.  two  tine  Hay  Forks. 

50    u    three  tine  Straw  " 

20    u     long  and  D  handled  Manure  Forks. 

50    *    riveted  Hoes. 

100  "    Oxford  Solid  Shank  Oaat  Steel  Hoes. 

20    "     Tuple's  No.  2,8.8.  -■*  •     •       *• 

Confident  of  my  ability;  to  please,  I  solicit  an  examina- 
tion of  these  goods  before  you  purchase. 

84MUEL  R.  FOX, 
apr-tf  At  sign  of  Pad  Lock,  Morris  Street. 


33.  JB».  33XT3Et.Xt.3C3Dy 

Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealer  in 

BOOKS    &  STATIONERY, 

BLANK  BOOKS,  WALL  PAPER,  AND  FANCY 
GOODS,  Bbuzh's  Block,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

BOOK   BINDERY 

CONNECTED  WITH   THIS  ESTABLISHMENT. 


B.  F.  HOPKINS,  Secy.       N.  W.  DEAN.  President. 
L.  J.  FARWELL.  TreaJr.  D.  J.  POWERS.    V.  Free. 

Directors  : 

L,  J.  FARWELL,  N.  W.  DEAN,  SIMEON  MILI£, 
L.  W.  HOYT,  W.  N.  SEYMOUR,  H.  A.  TENNEY,! 
D.J.  POWERS,    A.F.CADY,  D.  AT  WOOD, 

F.  G.  TIBBITS,    B.  F.  HOPKINS,     WM.  C.  WELLS. 
Jan.  tf.  C.  €•  OL1N,  General  Agent. 

llILWAUKEE  NDRSERyT 

BEING  OBLIGED  to  clear  eight  acres  of  ground, 
thickly  planted  in  nursery,  we  are  offering  great 
bargains  in  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Our  stock 
consists  in  part  of  80,000  Apple  trees,  from  two  to  five 
years  old— 5,000  Pear  trees,  both  Dwarfs  and  Standards 
— 1,000  Plum  trees — 500  Cherries— a  good  assortment  of 
Small  Fruits,  and  a  very  large  supply  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

We  offer  the  last  named  in  assortments  very  low,  viz: 
10  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants  of  10  varieties,  our 
choice,  for  $1,00 

50         "  "  "  15  "    $8,00 

100       "  »*  "  20  "    $5,00 

The  above  will  be  securely  packed  and  forwarded  as 
directed.  Plants  with  which  the  above  assortments  will 
be  filled  are  all  hardy,  healthy,  and  well  grou>n— from  2 
to  4  years  old,  and  from  1  to  8  feet  high.  The  retail  price 
ol  most  of  them  is  25  cts.,  and  of  some,  50  ots.  eaeh. 

All  orders  accompanied  with  the  cash,  and  received 
beforoApril  20th,  will  be  promptly  attended  to, 

ES^Catalogues  sent  graUe  to  all  who  apply.  Ad- 
dress STICKNEY  &  LOVELAND. 

Arp.  2m.  Box  408,  Milwauxxx, 


NOTICE  TO  FARMERS. 

The  undersigned  are  now  receiving  and  have  on  hand, 
a  quantity  of  choice  CJLOVER  and  TiMOTMY 

fEEB,  which  will  be  sold  in  quantities  to  suit  pur* 
chasers. 

Also,  Garden  Seeds,  from  sevoral  of  the  most 
celebrated  gardens  at  the  East 

£F"  We  have  a  few  pounds  of  Fektob  Wboti  Clo- 
vxb  8nn>,  for  lawns.         BO  WEN  &  OHUROH. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers, 
Near  U.S. Hotel 
Cash  paid  for  all  kinds  of  Fanners  Produce. 
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Great  American  Triumph ! 

MANNTS  CELEBRA1ED  REAPER  A  MOWER 

VICTORIOUS !— RECEIVING  THE 
OHAND  SILVER  FIRST  CLASS  MEDAL 

AT  THB 

PARIS  WORLD'S  FAIR. 
xo  ooo 

CfMammtfe  Machines  made  and  wed  in  the  United 

State*  during  the  past  three  year*  I 

Okie  Hundred"  and   Twenty-eight  Premiums  awarded 

Manny's  Reaper  &  Mower  since  18021 

MANNY  &  CO.— ROCKFORD,  tt.t. 

Manufacturers  of  J.  H.  Manny's  Patent 

ADJUSTABLE  REAPER  &  MOWER  COMBINED, 

AND  B1NGLE  MOWER. 


THE  prices  of  these  Machines,  with  transportation  and 
ded,  are:— For  Two  Horse  Reaper  &  Mower  Com- 
bined, of  about  five  feet  cut, $185 

For  Fonr  Horse  Reaper  &  Mower  Combined,  of  about 

six  feet  cut, $14tk 

For  Single  Mowing  Machine,  of  about  5  feet  cut    -    $190 
Descriptive  Pharapblets,  containing  full  description  of 
the  machine,  and  much  interesting  information,  sent 
graU*  to  all  who  apply  for  teem. 

laTHEATH  &  Co.,  Madison,  Agents— Office  at  Heath 
&  Co/s  Express,  Wilson  St,  below  Lake  House. 

MANNY  &  CO. 
•  Feb.  1,185*.  6m.  alt 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PEINTING, 

Of  all  kinds  neatly  and  promptly  executed,  at  low  prices 
AT  THB  WISCONSIN  FARMER  OFFIOB. 
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FOTOAM — PBS-PAIB  AT  TTIB  OFFIOB  OF  DELIVERY — 12  CTS.  PBB  TEAK  TO  AFT  FAST  07  TBS  U. 

CONTENTS  FOR  JUNE. 
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Suggestions  for  Jnne; 
Forest  Trees  of  Wisooc*ihr 
A  Table  showing  power  of  water  wheels, 
To  Correspondents, 
Kiwi*  Swires, 
Oozy  Chats — Patching, 
Geology— Mineral  Wealth  of  Wisconsin, 
Sweet  Potatoes, 

Gravel  Building-*,  Questions  and  answers, 
Bark  lice,  to  destroy, 
Patent  Office  Seeds 
A  Progressive  Com!nonityr 
A|>|>le  Limb  ISorer, 
New  Orthography, 
Snuit.in  Wheat, 
Chemistry,  Valuable  Facts  in, 
The  Insanity  of  Wealth, 
Timber  Growing, 
Wheat  ami  Chess, 
Plowing  witfi  Three  Ebrsos, 
Artesian  Wells, 
Silk  from  the  Mulberry  Tree, 
Fririt  Trees  and  their  Enemies* 
Winter  and  its  Effects 
Strawberries  and  Pie  Timberr 
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Currants, 

Pears — Flemish  Beauty,  (Illustrated,) 
u       Beurre  d'Anjou,  " 
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T£JRMES~INVAaiABt»Y  IN  ADVANCE  : 

Single  Copies,  $1  per  year — Five  Copies,  $4,50— Ten  Copies,  $8 — Fifteen  Copies 
£12 — Twenty  Copies,  $15,  and  one  fob  tiie  Agent. 

All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  January  and  July. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  the  Farmer  at  the  following 
rates:  1  square,  (of  12  lines  or  less)  first  insertion,  $3.  Each  subsequent  insertion,  $2. — 
One  page,  one  insertion,  $20.  By  the  year,  £120.  All  transient  advertisements  to  be  paid 
in  advance. 

BACH  If  UJIBERS  in  abundance  for  new  subscribers.  Clubs  and  agents  are  re- 
quested to  hurry  in  their  lists  as  early  as  may  be,  anil  as  largo  as  possible.  This  number 
of  the  Farmer  is  sent  to  some  persons  who  are  not  subscribers,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  like  the  work  and  subscribe  for  it.  ' 

Specimen  numbers  and  Prospectuses  sent  to  all  persons  wishing  them. 

Addresa,  POWERS  &  SKINNER, 

MADISON,  WTSCONSTX. 
p.  .r.  powers.  R  w.  skinner. 

ATK1FS  AUTOMATON, 
SELF-RAKING  REAPER 

^a-ixrxD  2Mi:o\KnE3Xi~ 

1  (the  first,)  used  in  1852. 
40  used  successfully  in  1853. 
300  in  twenty  different  States  in  1854. 
1200  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  in  1855. 
3000  building  for  the  harvest  of  1850. 

THKIIK  ARE  SIX  OOOI>  REASONS  FOR  THIS 
impiirulltMl  UferrtiM*  and  gr«it  popularity:  1st  Ills 
Btroitit  and  reliable,  and  entity  managed.  '2d.  It  we*  flic 
hard  lnh.tr  of  Uaklii&.  *l.  U  saves  at  least  another  hand 
In  Idridimr.  4th.  It  *»vua  Aealtertmr  »»v  the  cartful 
hniwlifnir  In  raklnft:  heriuVM,  the  straw  Indntf  laid  straight. 
It  Is  w»II  i*eoured  In  the  aheaf and  doe*  not  droo,  In  thy 
after  briinlllnu:.  an- 1  the  head*  are  not  exposed  in  ihe 
stack.  m>  lltal  Ihe  uraix  saving  eve*  exceed*  tin-  lakor 
auving.    &tb*  It  b  a  good  Mower,  being  one  of  the  beat 


coovertable  machines  In  u*e.    Ctlh  It  lias  a  knife  th** 
»h»e*  not  ehoke. 

It-*  other  exeellcncla?,  too  numerous  to  mention  Into, 
art*  fairly  given  in  the  circular*.     Its  Intrinsic  worth  Is 
al*o  attested  by  the  award  ^mostly  inoulvtf  vearh)of 
O  V  Kli    SKV  KN  r  V    F  I  U'ST    V  It  EM  I  U  MS  I 

Pkick. — Kk.m'Kk  axi>  Mowkk.  fci  i»\— f  7."»  on  Its  receipt 
$73  tlrst  3e|*eml>er.  and  $5 »  first  December.  Piiee  of 
Ski,k-1Cakin<s  Hkapkk,  only  f  I7">.  Considerable  wing 
In  freight  to  thos»  at  a  distance  who  order  |»tli»r  to  1st 
March;  also  liberal  discount  for  advance  payment. 

To  secure  a  Machine,  order  immediate!.;.  Thoutrh  so 
little  known  the  |<a«a  *ea*on.aiid  none  ready, for  dell\ery 
till  1st  May.  yet  not  two-thirds  tbu  curtomers  cmihl  lie 
sitf»(»  led.  "The  reoutation  or  the  Machine  Is  now  widely 
e*tablM>eif.  >o  that  tiikkk  tuopsaxp  will  not  as  nearly 
s,1l*l',y  the  demand,  a-  twelve  hundred  did  last  year,  and 
westi'tll  al*o  be  selling  four  months  earlier. 

|3^"t)rder  earl  v.  If  >'«»u  would  not  Ik?  dhapontnteu. 

Famimii.kt*  iriviiw  impartially  the  OPINIONS  OF 
FARMERS.  tir.'ether  with  orders,  notes,  Ac,  mailed  to 
appll'Tinis  and  prepaid. 

tW  Write  to  us  at  Chicago.  (II!..)  Dayton,  (Ohio,) 
or  liALXUioKK.  (Mil,)  whichever  Is  nearest  to  you. 

4.S.  WUlGllT&Go. 
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WISCONSIN    FARMER, 


AND 


NORTHWESTERN     CULTIVATOR. 


DEVOTED  TO  AGRICULTURE,  HOHTIOUI.TURE,  MECHANIC  ARTS  AND  EDUCATION. 


vol.  vm. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

"The  season  now  is  all  delight, 

Sweet  smile  the  passing  hoars, 
And  StmMKB's  pleasures,  at  their  hight, 

Are  sweet  as  are  her  flowers ; 
The  purple  morning  wakened  soon, 

The  mid-day's  gleaming  din, 
Gray  Evening  with  heT  silver  moon, 

Are  sweet  to  mingle  in."  Cktre. 

Summer,  with  its  bland  breezes  and  sunny 
skies,  has  again  returned.  The  swift  re  vol  v- 
-ing  oycles  of  time  have  again  spread  its  dewy 
carpets,  and  blossomed  its  many  flowers. 
The  prairies,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  land- 
scapes, are  decked  again  in  their  gayest 
robes;  surely,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  of 
purple  silk  and  geld,  "was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these !  "  But  alas  and  alack,  looking 
upon  them  a  hundred  times  a  day  will  not 
-fence  nor  break  them  ready  for  a  crop  of 
wheat.  No,  Sirs,  it  takes  a  plow  and  oxen, 
or  horses,  to  do  that,  and  our  experience  has 
taught  us,  under  all  reasonable  circumstances, 
to  prefer  the  latter.  Yes,  give  us  four  good, 
well  trained  horses,  and  a  15  or  16  inch 
cast  steel  breaker,  made  light,  but  stout,  and 
ground  and  polished  as  neat  as  a  razor,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  any  clay  in  the  soil ;  that 
js  the  breaking  team  for  us,  or  rather  for  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  handle  four  horses 
and  a  plow.  We  had  such  a  man  and  team 
on  our  farm  last  summer,  who  broke  two 
acres  per  day  with  ease,  and  turned  over 
every  furrow,  which  is  more  than  is  usually 
done  by  those  we  hire  to  do  such  jobs. 

Three  good  heavy  horses,  side  by  side, 
make  a  good  breaking  team ;  but  the  plow 
should  not  cut  more  than  14  inches  wide. 
.With  such  a  plow  of  the  right  kind,  the  team 
can  travel  right  along,  and  do  half  an  acre  to 
a  horse,  easily  enough.  It  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion, that  a  plow  must  be  large  and  wide  to 
do  a  good  day's  work.  The  big  plow  is  sim- 
ply to  make  up  for  the  slow,  motion  of  the 
oxen,  which  at  best  are  usually  slow  enough, 
even  with  a  power  of  whipping  and  shouting. 
''  The  genuine  Hoosier  whip,  with  a  stalk 
like  a  hop  pole,  and  a  lash  to  match,  with  a 


crack  like  a  rifle,  and  a  cut  like  a  sabre,  to- 
gether with  the  Hoosier  that  wields  it,  is 
rapidly  passing  away  in  "these  digging,"  and 
the  time  will  soon  come,  when  their  mighty 
prairie  rooters,  and  all  their  accompani- 
ments, will  be  banished  to  some  newer,  and 
less  civilized  western  region.    "  'Tis  well!" 

June  is  the  month  for  breaking  prairie 
that  you  would  have  well  settled  for  a  fall 
or  spring  crop.  The  fore  part  of  July  may 
do,  and  the  latter  part  often  has  to  do,  but  it 
is  bad  policy.  Good  June  breaking  will 
cross-plow  in  October  like  an  ash -heap; 
whilst  August-broken  turf  will  often  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  plow  and  drag  for 
years.  It  is  hard  to  make  new  comers  and 
inexperienced  men  believe  this;  still  it  is 
none  the  less  true  for  that.  Therefore  we 
say,  hurry  up  yonr  breaking,  and  do  all  you 
can  before  wheat  harvest,  and  none  after. 

Those  who  are  not  breaking,  are  of  course 
attending  to  weeding  out  the  corn,  carrots, 
and  other  hoed  crops.  Those  who  read  our 
last  number,' will  recollect  how  much  we  said 
about  keeping  ahead  of  the  weeds.  We  shall 
take  nothing  of  that  back,  but  renew  the  ad- 
monition. Weeds,  like  bad  habits,  cannot 
be  conquered  unless  they  are  attended  to  in 
season.  A  single  stock  of  weeds  reproduces 
thousands,  hence  how  foolish  to  allow  whole 
fields  of  them  to  go  to  seed. 

A  single  mullen  stalk  is  said  often  to  pro- 
duce 60,000  seeds ;  a  full  grown  thistle  as 
many  more ;  still  we  often  see  them  allowed 
to  go  to  seed  undisturbed,  in  the  fields  and 
angles  of  the  rail  fences,  among  our  neigh- 
bors. We  do  not  commend  the  policy,  or 
rather  shiftlcssness,  of  the  practice.  In  all 
these  matters,  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine," 
and  oftentimes  nine  times  nine.  Weeds  at 
best  are  a  nuisance,  and  like  some  earthly 
friends  will  ride  us,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  we  indulge  them.  An  extra  day  to 
each  acre  of  corn,  will  often  add  five  or  ten 
bushels  to  the  crop ;  how  then  could  it  be 
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better  spent,  saying  nothing  about  the  credit 
and  satisfaction  always  arising  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  duty  well  done. 

Carrots,  in  particular,  will  do  nothing  un- 
less they  are  kept  clean,  and  properly  thinned 
out.  Eighteen  inches  one  way,  and  twelve 
the  other,  is  near  enough  for  a  good  crop, 
and  the  oftener  the  soil  is  stirred  among  them 
the  better.  It  is  but  nonsense  to  talk  of  big 
crops  of  carrots,  unless  the  soil  is  good,  and 
well  manured  at  that;  and  withal  tilled  just 
as  it  should  be.  This — not  accident — is 
what  brings  the  premium  crops  of  carrots. 

We  raised  a  fine  crop  of  both  rutabagas 
and  fiat  turnips  last  year,  by  simply  sowing 
the  seed  upon  new  breaking,  and  dragging  it 
in.  Ready  to  dig,  they  did  not  cost  us  more 
than  two  cents  per  bushel ;  which  was  cer- 
tainly cheap  enough  for  as  handsome  turnips 
as  they  were.  Still  we  do  not  consider  the 
common  flat  turnip  of  much  account  as  an 
article  of  food ;  it  being  above  i»0  per  cent, 
water.  It  may  bo  well  enough  for  a  change, 
but  to  really  fatten  a  creature,  of  any  sort, 
even  a  sheep,  it  is  little  better  than  fog. 
They  are  said  to  be  excellent  to  bring  sheep 
to  their  milk,  when  lambing  before  grass 
comes.  We  do  not  think  very  highly  of  any 
root  crop  for  feed,  except  merely  as  a  change. 
They  are  bulky  and  unhandy,  and  not  un- 
frequently  dirty  and  frozen.  Give  us  the 
bran,  shorts  and  meal,  for  milk  or  fattening. 

The  garden  comes  in  for  a  good  share  of 
attention  during  the  month  of  June.  If  it 
has  been  well  planted  that  is  the  main  point, 
but  to  keep  it  perfectly  clean  from  weeds,  is 
the  next  essential.  And  the  easiest  way  to 
do  it,  is  to  follow  it  up  close  and  seasonably. 
Everything  will  thrive  twice  as  fast  for  being 
kept  clean,  and  having  the  earth  kept  light 
and  fresh  about  it.  Peas,  beans,  and  toma- 
toes should  be  bushed  in  season.  Tomatoes, 
especially,  are  the  better  for  having  a  light 
frame  work  put  up  to  support  them ;  made 
by  simply  driving  down  stakes  18  inches 
high,  and  nailing  small  strips  on  top  of  them, 
with  an  occasional  cross  strip  to  support 
them. 

Flat  or  English  turnips  for  winter  use, 
should  be  sown  the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
and  if  the  young  plant  is  troubled  with  the 
fly,  sprinkle  dry  unleached  ashes  over  them 
while  the  dew  is  on.  Especial  pains  should 
be  taken  in  cutting  pie-plant  not  to  take  off 


too  many  shoots  at  once,  lest  it  kill  the  root. 
Cabbages  thrive  all  the  better  for  frequent 
hoeing  when  the  dew  is  on. 

The  best  preventive  we  know  of  for  keep- 
ing hens  from  doing  mischief  in  the  garden, 
is  to  feed  them  well  with  what  they  are  fond 
of,  in  which  case  they  will  usually  be  quiet 
and  peacable.  Almost  all  depredations  on 
the  part  of  animals,  large  and  small,  arise 
from  neglect  or  starvation ;  creatures,  even 
children,  well  cared  for,  are  usually  well  be- 
haved. 

If  you  keep  sheep — and  you  ought  to  have 
a  snug  flock,  if  well  situated  for  it,  especially 
as  grain  bids  fair  to  go  down  a  peg,  and  more 
especially  as  sheep  are  such  an  excellent  ani- 
mal to  keep  a  farm  in  proper  condition — we 
advise  you  to  wash  and  shear  your  wool  nice- 
ly, and  put  it  up  for  market  jnst  as  it  should 
be ;  don't  do  it  slovenly  and  dirtily  because 
your  neighbor  does,  nor  because  you  think 
you  can  cheat  the  buyer  by  so  doing.  Re- 
member that  your  character  as  a  fair  and 
honorable  man  will  depend  on  your  general 
practices;  and  if  you  are  found  to  be  little 
and  mean  in  such  things,  you  will  be  ad- 
judged to  be  so  in  all  things.  Every  good 
citizen  should  be  too  proud  of  the  character 
of  the  State  to  send  dirty  wool  or  wheat  to 
market;  for,  by  such  things  we  shall  be 
judged. 

When  shearing  your  sheep,  examine  their 
hoofs  and  pare  them  up  short,  unless  yon 
have  a  rough  stony  pasture  to  turn  them  in- 
to. This  timely  care  will  prevent  the  rot. 
Salt  them  often,  and  tar  the  troughs  a  little 
every  week,  to  keep  them  healthy  and  to 
drive  off  the  maggot  fly.  If  any  signs  of  the 
scab  appear,  apply  the  tobacco  water  with- 
out stint ;  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  remedy, 
and  a  sure  cure,  if  used  seasonably  and 
thoroughly. 

We  have  often  thought  the  only  legitimate 
use  of  tobacco,  was  killing  ticks  and  lice  on 
animals;  and  still  continue  of  pretty  much 
the  same  opinion.  Still,  we  suppose  that 
the  amount  now  smoked,  chewed,  and  spit 
oftentimes  upon  decent  people's  floors  and 
carpets,  costs  more  money  every  year  than 
all  the  wool  crop  of  America  is  wortk. 
What  an  evidence  of  high  civilization  1 

Of  two  evils  choose  neither.  Yon  may 
always  avoid  the  choice  of  a  positive  evil. 
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THB  FOREST  TREES  OF  WISCONSIN, 

ITLi.  I.iMUM. 

The  Ash  trees  hare  been  referred  to  the 
same  natural  family  as  the  Olive  of  the  south, 
(OliacecB,)  though  they  differ  so  much  in  their 
botanical  characters  from  the  type  of  the 
family  that  many  have  doubted  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  reference.  Only  two  species  are 
known  in  Wisconsin,  though  several  others, 
of  inferior  value,  grow  in  the  north-western1 
States.  The  wood  of  the  White  ash  has  the 
same  general  qualities  of  toughness,  strength 
and  elasticity,  as  the  common  Ash  of  Europe, 
which  has  been  esteemed  for  these  qualities 
since  the  remotest  times. 


3fc  FBAXINVS  AMERICAJTA—VnilTK  ASH. 
No.  25. — Fraxinus  Americana,  of  Linn. — 
The  following  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
principal  uses  to  which  this  wood  is  applied, 
will  indicate  its  value  in  the  arts.  It  is  used 
for  the  tongues,  and  other  parts  of  waggons, 
sled-runners,  handles  for  wheel-barrows, 
scythes,  rakes,  hoes,  pitch-farks,  Ac,  for 
chairs,  wooden  bowls,  hoops,  staves,  sap- 
troughs,  blocks,  pins,  pump-boxes,  hand- 
spikes, &c,  for  ship  building,  and  especial- 
ly for  oars.  No  other  wood  is  so  valuable 
for  oars,  large  numbers  of  which  are  annual- 
ly made  and  sent  down  to  the  sea  from  the 
forests  in  the  interior.  The  wood  is  quite 
soft  when  first  cut,  and  easily  worked,  but 
becomes  hard  when  dry  and  seasoned.    It 


takes  its  name  of  White  Ash  from  the  light 
color  of  the  wood.  From  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  the  annual  rings  or  layers  of  wood 
are  of  unusual  thickness.  The  tree  grows 
straight  and  tall,  the  grain  even,  so  as  to 
split  readily  into  straight  rails. 

It  is  reported  that  an  Ash  leaf  rubbed  upon 
swellings  caused  by  the  bite  of  musquitoes, 
removes  the  itching  and  soreness  immedi- 
ately. The  same  effect  is  produced  on  the 
poison  occasioned  by  the  sting  of  the  honey 
bee.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  rattle  snake 
will  not  approach  the  place  where  the  White 
Ash  grows— that  a  branch,  with  its  leaves, 
is  a  sure  protection  against  that  poisonous 
reptile ;  and  that  weeds  and  grain  will  scarce- 
ly grow  in  its  shade.  But  these  assertions 
require  confirmation. 

The  flowers  of  the  White  Ash  come  out 
in  May,  and  the  curious  looking  fruit  is  ripe 
in  July.  For  ornamental  purposes  the  Ash 
is  not  a  favorite ;  for  though  when  young  it 
assumes  a  beautiful  form,  age  will  soon  break 
its  charms;  and  one  writer  recommends 
that  it  be  planted  only  in  some  inconspicuous 
corner  among  other  trees. 

Downing  considered  the  highest  and  most 
characteristic  beauty  of  the  White  Ash  to  be 
the  coloring  which  its  leaves  put  on  in  au- 
tumn, when  it  can  often  be  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  trees  for  four  or  five 
miles,  by  the  peculiar  and  beautiful  deep 
brownish-purple  of  its  fine  mass  of  foliage. 
The  color,  though  not  lively,  is  so  full  and 
rich  as  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  harmo- 
ny with  the  bright  yellows  and  reds  of  the 
other  deciduous  trees,  and  the  deep  green  of 
the  pines  and  cedars. 

The  figure  (25)  represeets  a  leaf  of  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  nature,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
full  size. 

No.    26. — Fraxinus  sambucifolia,  of  La- 
marck— the  Black  Ash. — The  Black  Ash 
usually  grows  in  swamps  or  very  wet  places. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  While  Ash 
by  the  greater  number  of  pairs  of  leaflets, 
which  are  sessile,  with  an  obtuse  base,  and 
by  the  absence  of  a  calyx  in  the  flowers.    It 
is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
species  by  the  bark  alone     The  Black  Ash 
is  mnoh  the  most  abundant  kind  in  Wiscon- 
sin, finding  many  places  suited  to  its  growth 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
State.    It  is  a  smaller  and  much  less  valua- 
— — _ ______ __«_ 
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ble  tree,  thoagh  it  is  applied  to  many  useful 
purposes.  The  wood  is  tougher  and  more 
flexible  than  that  of  the  White  Ash,  quali- 
ties that  render  it  more  valuable  for  hoops. 
The  thin  layers  of  wood  are  easily  separated 
into  long  narrow  strips,  or  splints,  formerly 
much  used  for  baskets  and  for  chair-bottoms. 
The  large  knots  are  used  for  wooden  bowls, 
not  being  liable  to  crack.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear and  the  fruit  ripens  about  the  same  time 
as  the  White  Ash. 

The  Blue  Ash  (F.  quadrangulata,  Michx.,) 
is  found  in  Ohio  and  in  Illinois.  It  is  said 
to  be  found  also  about  Lake  Superior  in  up- 
per Michigan.  If  so,  it  undoubtedly  exists 
in  Wisconsin,  altho'  I  have  never  seen  it  here. 
The  Red  Ash  (F.  pubeacev*,  Waltr.— - F. 
wmeutosa,  Michx.,)  is  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan ;  and  the  Green  Ash  (F.  jaglandi- 
folia,  Lam.,)  is  also  an  Ohio  species.  These 
are  all  inferior  in  useful  qualities  to  the 
White  Ash,  and  are  not  very  abundant  in 
the  places  where  they  are  found. 

No.  27. — Ulmus  Americana,  of  Linnaeus, 
—the  American  or  White  Elm. — Though  the 
American  Blm  is  inferior  to  the  European 
species  in  hardness,  strength,  and  other  use- 
ful qualities,  yet  it  has  its  uses ;  and  those 
who  have  seen  it  in  its  full  growth  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  will  readily  agree 
with  Michaux  in  ranking  it  as  "the  most 
magnificent  vegetable  of  the  temperate  zone." 
It  is  therefore  for  its  elegant  and  stately 
qualities  as  an  ornamental  tree  that  this  spe- . 
cies  of  Elm  demands  our  care  and  attention. 
No  one  can  visit  New  Haven,  in  Connecti- 
cut, without  being  fully  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  this  noble  forest  tree,  nor  with- 
out a  degree  of  thankfulness  and  gratitude 
to  those  high-minded  and  generous  men  who, 
long  ago,  by  their  care  and  forethought  have 
secured  for  us  the  means  of  enjoying  its  deep 
and  grateful  shade,  and  its  magnificent  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye. 

What  these  men  have  done  for  New  Ha- 
ven, let  us  hope  the  people  of  our  State  will 
do  for  the  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages 
now  just  springing,  as  if  by  magic,  into 
healthful  and  vigorous  existence.  Much  of 
the  interest  we  feel  on  visiting  the  old  New 
England  towns,  is  derived  from  the  rows  and 
groups  of  fine  large  Elms,  with  their  light 
and  graceful,  often  drooping  branches, 
spreading  to  a  great  distance  from  the  trunk. 


The  "Great  Elm  Tree"  on  Boston  Common 
attracts  the  attention  of  everyone  who  visits 
that  delightful  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
population.  It  is  cherished  as  a  sacred  relic 
by  all  true-hearted  Bostonians — an  iron  fence 
protects  it  from  all  others.  It  has  recently 
been  figured  and  fully  described  by  Dr.  John 
0.  Warren,  whose  residence  on  Park  street 
fronts  directly  towards  the  tree.  His  little 
work  on  the  subject  is  full  of  interest.  Many 
historical  associations  are  connected  with  the 
"great  tree ;"  and  its  age  is  ascertained  to  be 
such  that  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  ex- 
istence longer  than  Boston  itself.  Of  all  the 
native  trees  that  witnessed  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  city,  this  one  alone  remains.  At 
one  foot  above  the  ground  it  is  22  1-2  feet  in 
circumference ;  the  first  branch  is  16  1-2  feet 
above  the  ground ;  the  whole  height  is  72 1-2 
feet ;  and  the  extremities  of  its  branches  cov- 
er an  average  diameter  of  over  100  feet.  But 
this  is  not  the  largest  Elm  tree  known  in  the 
country.  Let  us  reflect,  when  transplanting 
to  our  public  and  private  grounds  the  small 
sapling,  bereft  of  its  beautiful  head  and 
robbed  of  its  life-giving  roots,  that  if  we 
succeed  in  making  the  bare  pole  grow  at  all, 
it  may  have  a  history  as  interesting  and  may 
attain  an  age  and  dimensions  equal  to  the 
Great  Tree  on  Boston  Common. 

Fortunately  the  Elm  is  very  tenacious  of 
life,  and  will  in  most  oases  withstand  the 
careless  mode  of  transplanting  usually  adopt- 
ed. When  its  branches  are  shortened  it 
sends  forth  long  and  vigorous  shoots,  lined 
with  dense  rows  of  leaves.  It  is  also  of  rapid 
growth — assuming  when  quite  young  its 
characteristic  lightness,  elegance,  and  grace- 
ful beauty.  The  comparative  uselessness  of 
the  Elm  is  in  its  favor  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
and  often  causes  it  to  be  preserved,  when 
farms  are  cleared,  for  the  purposes  of  shade, 
being,  as  one  is  often  told,  "good  for  nothing 
else." 

The  flowers  appear  in  May  and  the  seeds 
are  ripe  early  in  June ;  they  may  be  then 
immediately  planted.  But  the  tree  is  so 
common  in  our  forests,  of  all  stages  of  growth, 
that  abundant  supplies  of  young,  healthy  and 
vigorous  trees  may  always  be  obtained  with- 
out resort  to  the  seed,  or  any  other  mode  of 
propagation.  The  growth,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  will  be  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  each  year. 
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2a   XTLUUS  FUL  VA— SLIPPEBY  ELM. 


No.  28.— UbnuBJuUa,  of  Michaux— Slip- 
pery Elm. — This  Elm  is  less  common  than 
the  last,  in  Wisconsin.  It  has  a  more  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth,  and  coarser  foliage. 
It  is  wanting  in  the  beauty  and  graceful  form 
of  the  common  Elm,  and  is  therefore  much 
less  valuable  as  an  ornamental  tree.  An- 
other serious  objection  to  the  tree  for  pur- 
poses of  ornament,  is  the  mucilage  of  the  in- 
ner bark,  which  from  its  valuable  medicinal 
qualities,  tempts  us  to  destroy  the  tree  for 
the  sake  of  the  bark !  The  wood  is  general- 
ly used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the 
White  or  common  Elm ;  but  neither  of  them 
possess  any  great  value.  The  flowers  are  ex- 
panded before  the  leaves,  in  April,  and  by 
the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  The  above  figure  (28)  shows  the  flat, 
winged  fruit,  of  the  natural  size ;  and  a  leaf 
reduced  to  one-fourth  the  natural  size. 

There  is  one  other  species  of  Elm,  first  no- 
ticed and  described  hy  Mr.  David  Thomas, 
of  New  York,  and  hence  named  Thomas' 
Elm,  {Ulmus  racemo$a,  Thomas,)  which  may 
probably  hereafter  be  found  in  Wisconsin.   It 


is  usually  confounded  with  the  other  kinds, 
but  may  always  be  known  by  the  flowers, 
which  are  on  pedicels  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  compound  raceme.  The  branches  are 
mostly  covered,  or  winged,  with  a  corky  ex- 
cresoenoe.  In  other  species  the  flowers  are 
in  small  clusters,  and  nearly  sessile. 


99.  OSLTIS  OCCZDIlfTALIS-nACK-BX&RY. 

No.  29. — Celtu  occidentals,  of  Linn»ua — 

the  Hack-berry. — This  tree  belongs  to  the 

south  and  occurs  so  rarely  in  Wisconsin  as  to 

be  but  seldom  noticed.    I  have  found  it, 
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however,  at  Milwaukee;  on  Eock  river;  and 
at  Fond  da  Lac;  always  on  low  bottom 
lands  along  the  margin  of  the  streams.  In 
general  appearance  it  much  resembles  the 
Elm,  and  is  often  doubtless  mistaken  for  that 
tree  by  casual  observers.  The  least  examin- 
ation, however,  will  show  marked  differences 
— especially  in  the  fruit,  which  is  a  drupe  or 
berry,  that  may  be  eaten.  There  is  some 
confusion  in  the  books  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Celtis  growing  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  there  are  probably  five  species.  A 
further  examination  and  comparison  of  spec- 
imens is  needed  to  clear  up  the  difficulties. 

There  is  a  species  in  Europe,  said  to  be 
very  useful,  the  wood  being  only  surpassed 
by  the  ebony  and  box  in  durability,  strength 
and  beauty.  But  the  American  kinds  do  not 
appear  to  possess  those  desirable  qualities. 
Very  little  however  is  certainly  known  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  Hack-berry  of  this 
country.  Its  scarcity  may  be  the  only  rea- 
son why  it  is  not  applied  to  many  useful  pur- 
poses, for  which  upon  trial  it  might  be  found 
well  adapted.  It  is  said  to  grow  rapidly;  to 
form  a  handsome  tree ;  and  that  it  might  be 
used  as  a  shade  tree  in  many  situations  where 
variety  is  desirable. 

Figure  29  shows  the  leaf  and  berry,  both 
of  the  full  size  of  nature. 

The  Elms  and  Hack-berries  belong  to  the 
same  Natural  Family,  called  Ulmaeece,  or  the 
Elm  Family. 


For  the  Fanner. 
A    TABLE 
Showing  the  Power  of  Water  Wheels  under  a  head 
or  fall  of  from  Two  to  Ten  Feet: 


Hight. 

Factor. 

Hight 

Factor.    I  I  light. 

9 

0.0107 

8K 

0.0276!    7 

8* 

0.0128 

4 

0.08041    VA 

*X 

0.015 

*x 

0.086ft     8 

*% 

0.9173 

5 

0.0425     *>% 

t 

0.0197 

B# 

0.049     9 

a* 

0.022 

6 

0.0561     9tf 

8* 

0.025 

«X 

0.0681    10       | 

Factor. 


0.0704 

0-078 

0.086 

0.094 

0.1026 

0.1118 

0.1204 


Explanation. — Multiply  the  area  of  the 
sluice  gate,  in  square  inches,  by  the  Factor 
set  against  the  hight  of  the  Fall,  and  deduct 
from  one-fifth  to  one  half  of  the  product,  and 
the  balance  will  show  the  Horse  Power  of 
the  wheel. 

The  Undershot  wheel  usually  gives  from 
40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  power,  consequent- 
ly one  half  should  be  deducted  from  the  pro- 
duct.   Overshot  or  Breast  wheels  give  from 


60  to  75  per  cemX,  so  deduct  1-8  or  1-4 ;  Hor- 
izontal or  Turbine  wheels,  from  70  to  80  per 
cent,  deduct  1-4  or  1-5. 

Examples: — Required  the  Horse  Power 
of  a  good  Breast  wheel,  using  500  inches  of 
water,  under  a  head  of  8  feet? 

0.086x500—48.  1-4  deducted,  leaves 
82  1-4  Horse  Power. 

Required  the  Horse  Power  of  a  good  Hor- 
izontal or  Turbine  wheel,  using  400  inches 
of  water,  under  a  5  foot  head  ? — 

0 .0425x400—17 ;  deduct  1-5  and  18  6-10 

Horse  Power  is  the  result.  £.  J. 
<•♦>» 

TO  OORBESFONDENT& 

In  answer  to  "F.  M.V  inquiries  about  clay 
and  gravel  building,  we  would  say  that  we 
never  have  had  any  experience  in  clay  build- 
ing, except  that  we  once  pointed  a  cellar 
wall  with  clay  and  sand,  mixed  ready  for 
brick  making.  We  thought  it  very  nice  and 
cheap  until  it  come  to  thoroughly  dry,  when, 
to  our  sorrow,  it  cracked  all  to  pieces,  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  be  dug  out  and  re- 
plated  with  lime  mortar.  We  learned  from 
that  and  all  subsequent  experience  that  clay 
has  a  great  deal  of  shrinkage  when  it  dries. 
Further,  we  think  our  moist  climate  would 
make  such  walls  damp  and  disagreeable,  and 
probably  not  durable. 

Gravel  or  concrete,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  materially  liable  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
objections,  and  in  our  way  of  thinking  is  by 
far  the  cheapest  mode  of  building  for  those 
Who  go  the  right  way  about  it,  and  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  gravel  and  lime.  The 
processes  will  be  found  well  explained  in  the 
May  number,  and  we  shAll  always  cheerfully 
render  any  further  information  we  can  on 
request. 

As  to  paper  and  gravel  roofe,  when  com- 
pared with  good  shingle,  we  readily  say  we 
should  much  prefer  the  latter,  but  think  the 
former  a  very  good  substitute,  when  from  lo- 
cal circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  use  it. 

In  answer  to  R.  F.  Moobe,  we  extract  the 
following  from  the  Country  Gentleman : — 

"With  regard  to  killing  crows  by  strychnia, 
I  also  doubt,  though  I  have  never  tried  it ; 
but  I  have  seen  thousands  of  crows  in  a  field 
sown  over  with  wheat  steeped  in  arsenica, 
1  1-2  oz.  to  the  bushel,  but  never  picked  up 
a  dead  crow.  A  very  few  grains  of  such 
wheat  has  killed  a  chicken  that  was  foolish 
enough  to  eat  it    Crows  will  not  touch 
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tarred  earn,  beyond  a  hill  or  so.  I  also 
think  it  protects  it  a  little  from  insects,  bnt 
it  is  a  longer  time  coming  up.  I  lost  four 
acres  last  year  by  not  tarring.  I  had  done 
so  with  the  bulk  of  my  crop,  but  the  weather 
being  so  wet  I  was  not  ready  to  plant  these 
four  acres  until  the  first  of  June,  and  in  order 
to  gain  time,  omitted  the  tar.  The  crows 
took  it  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance.  I 
planted  again,  strung  twine  around  and 
across  the  lot,  but  it  fared  no  better,  and  I 
lost  my  crop  on  a  virgin  soil.  The  other  was 
never  touched,  scarce  a  hill  being  missed  at 
hoeing  time.    H.  H.  B.,  North  Evans,  N.  Y. 

D.  8.  0.,  in  the  January  No.  of  the  Farm- 
er, speaks  of  soaking  corn  in  tobacco  juice 
Hror  20  hours,  as  a  preventive  against  the 
incursions  of  birds,  gophers,  <fco. 

In  answer  to  friend  Lybrand,  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, Min.  Tcr.,  we  would  say,  that  red-top 
is  considered  the  most  desirable  grass  for 
meadow  land  that  is  too  wet  for  timothy; 
and  it  is  often  sown  on  the  natural  meadow, 
without  plowing.  But  in  such  a  case,  it 
should  be  sown  early.  Burn  off  the  old 
grass,  and  just  as  the  frost  is  coming  out  sow 
on  the  seed,  say  from  eight  to  twelve  quarts 
to  the  acre;  then  with  a  sharp  harrow 
scratch  the  surface  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

As  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  soil,  it  is 
very  tender  and  admits  of  getting  in  the  seed 
very  well;  and  unless  thawed  too  much, 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  teams  miring 
on  the  wettest  land.  This  grass  is  worth 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  marsh  hay,  and  will 
usually  grow  about  twice  as  much  to  the 
acre,  besides  not  winter  killing  early. 
Every  farmer  owning  wet  land  should  treat 
it  in  this  way  as  early  as  possible. 

. 4  <H  » 

For  tbo  Farmer. 
FABM  SCALES. 

Messrs.  Editors — You  ask  in  the  Februa- 
ry number  of  the  Farmer  if  we  farmers  hare 
each  a  platform  scale.  For  one  I  can  answer 
no,  but  I  should  like  one  if  I  could  get  one  to 
suit  me.  I  think  that  if  the  manufacturers  of 
scales  would  get  up  one  expressly  for  farm- 
er's use,  it  would  find  a  ready  sale.  We  want 
one,  the  platform  tobe2 1-2  or  3  feet  by  4 1-2 
or  five  .feet,  with  the  weighing  beam  low 
and  a  little  further  back  than  usual.  We 
could  then  weigh  stock  or  hay  by  making  a 
rack  to  set  on  it.  The  main  object  with  mo 
would  be  for  weighing  stock— one  that  would 
weigh  about  2,500.     This  I  think  would  be 


large  enough  for  most  farmers.  Now  what 
say  yon  and  the  rest  of  the  farmers  of  Wis- 
consin ?  If  it  was  made  known  through  the 
Farmer  that  such  a  scale  was  wanted,  I 
think  we  could  have  them  at  a  small  cost 
above  the  common  one,  and  it  would  be 
about  as  portable.  O.  G.  Ewings. 

La  Grange,  Wal.  Go.,  Wis. 

We  think  the  foregoing  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion, and  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  num- 
ber to  the  scale  makers,  with  this  article 

marked.  Eds.  Farmer. 

« »  »» » 

For  thd  Farmer. 
OOZY  CHATS— PATCHING. 

uOousin  Jenny,  won't  you  impart  to  me 
your  secret  of  managing  some  things  ?" 

"Why,  Carry,  I'm  not  a  Free  Mason,  or 
an  Odd  Fellow,  and  have  no  $ecreU  of  which 
I  am  aware." 

44 Well,  Cos.,  I  must  tell  you  that  I'm  a  spy 
among  my  married  friends,  appropriating  all 
the  information  I  can  pick  up  behind  the 
curtain  whioh  screens  the  internal  family  ar- 
rangement from  the  public  gaze.  I  shall 
soon  have  practical  need  of  all  the  knowledge 
of  this  kind,  that  I  can  from  careful  observa- 
tion scrape  together — at  least  this  is'  my 
hope." 

4lWhy,  Carry,  are  you  going  to  marry  and 
leave  that  elegant  home  of  yours,  and  the 
father  who  dotes  on  you  and  lavishes  every 
luxury  upon  you  ?  Yet  he  isn't  able  to  set 
you  up  in  an  establishment  of  similar  style, 
and  you  must  be  extremely  lucky  if  you  have 
found  any  young  man  able  to  do  it!" 

Baby's  shoes  were  tied,  and  it  set  down 
with  unceremonious  haste,  and  Mrs.  Brooks 
caught  up  her  work. 

uOome,  Carry,  I'm  all  ears — I've  said  to 
husband  a  dozen  times,  'Carry  has  changed 
she  never  used  to  be  no  thoughtful.    Who  is 
he? — where  did  you  find  him  ? — when  will  it 
be  ?  and  where  will  you  go  ?" 

"My  question  comfts  first — I  claim  the 
right  of  priority — answer  me ;  afterward  I'll 
tell  you  a  long  story.  With  all  your  large 
family,  Jenny,  you  are  never  in  a  flurry  with 
your  work.  Your  husband  never  comes  to 
you  with,  4My  dear,  will  you  just  sew  a  but- 
ton on  here  ?'  or  4mend  this  rip  ?'  —or  4find 
me  a  pair  of  whole  hose?'  The  children's 
chothes  are  always  in  readiness,  and  with 
such  a  host  of  them,  how  can  you  keep  their 
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wardrobes  all  right?  I  know  of  families 
where  the  mending  is  considered  a  disagree- 
able  doty,  or  one  that  can  be  easily  pnt  off— 
till  it's  hard  finding  anything  perfectly  in 
order." 

"So  far  as  my  needle  is  concerned,  Carry, 
I  make  the  mending  a  chief  thing.  (A  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine,'  is  as  true  as  two  and  two 
make  four — and  it's  easietand  more  econom- 
ical to  mend  than  to. make,  in  our  circum- 
stances. Just  step  into  this  closet.  There's 
my  large  mending  basket.  After  the  wash 
every  article  is  examined  before  distribution : 
if  a  stitch  is  wanted  it  is  laid  here.  In  my 
perambulations  about  the  house,  peering  into 
closets  and  drawers,  if  I  find  anything  that 
wmtejfoing — needing  new  bands,  or  collars, 
or  half  sleeves,  or  knees,  or  elbows — it  is  laid 
here.  Those  three  bags — one  labelled  'color- 
ed  pieces'— another,  'white,'  and  another, 
'woolen'-— contain  only  pieces  of  garments 
in  present  wear,  or  such  as  I  am  constantly 
liable  to  need ;  so  that  I  need  not  defer  till 
I  have  time  to  go  up  stairs  and  get  materials 
trom  my  large  piece  bags;  they  are  general- 
ly at  hand.  This  small  basket  is  for  hosiery 
— in  it  is  a  needle-book  of  darners — thimble 
and  scissors,  and  all  necessary  varieties  of 
cotton  and  yarn.  At  any  odd  time,  J  can 
catch  it  up  and  embroider  away  for  a  while, 
and  set  it  back  without  disturbing  my  reg- 
ular werk-basket.  I  make  it  a  striving  point 
to  vacate  these  baskets  every  week,  and  en- 
deavor on  Saturday  afternoon  to  repair  col- 
ored and  white  starched  clothes — it  is  easier 
and  prevents  their  being  rumpled  after 
ironing.  There,  n6w!  say  thank  you,  and 
tell  me— hark !  sleigh  bells  in  the  lane,  and 
there  comes  dear  Mrs.  Merton  I  Carry  dear, 
draw  the  large  rocker  out  of  the  parlor,  while 
I  replenish  the  fire.  Now,  Carry,  consider 
your  'brain  pan  an  empty  hull— you'll  learn 
more  from  that  dear  good  old  lady  in  an  af- 
ternoon visit,  than  from  a  whole  month  of 
your  ordinary  calls— I  mean  of  things  that 
relate  to  internal  life,  and  the  practical  du- 
ties of  outer  life.  She  has  a  vast  store  of 
long  life  experience  and  observation  stored 
in  her  well  trained,  well  balanced  and  well 
informed  mind — and  you  may  be  sure  I  draw 
all  I  can  therefrom.  I  call  her  mother  in 
this  my  adopted  state." 

Elsie. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 


Forth*] 

GEOLOGY— MIirBHAL  WEALTH  OF 
WISCONSIN. 

Messrs.  Editors— The  purpose  of  these 
communications  was  explained  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  series.  It  was  thought 
your  readers  might  be  benefitted  by  calling 
their  attention  to  seme  of  the  more  promi- 
nent geological  formations  of  the  State — the 
general  facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  soils, 
and  adaptation  to  agricultural  purposes — and 
to  mines,  minerals,  and  other  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest.  How  far  the  end-  has  been 
subserved,  is  for  each  one  to  judge.  In 
speaking  of  deposits  covering  such  broao? 
areas  as  some  of  our  rock  formations,  it  has 
not  been  intimated  that  there  were  not,  or 
might  not  be,  local  exceptions,  either  of  fer- 
tility or  barrenness — the  result  of  causes  not 
within  the  scope  of  such  brief  articles.  It  is 
to  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  neighbor- 
hoods that  they  are  designed  to  apply. 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  I  per- 
ceive that  some  of  the  papers  of  the  State 
are  disposed  to  deny  their  correctness — ig- 
noring both  data  and  fact — and  what  is  of 
less  consequence,  classing  the  writer  in  quite 
a  low  scale  in  point  of  experience  or  intel- 
ligence. I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  in  this, 
once  noticing  statements  conflicting  with  the 
truths  of  geological  science.  It  may  be  the 
shortest  means  of  disposing  of  mere  caviling. 

I  stated  in  a  former  number  that  northern 
central  Wisconsin  was  a  Primary  region, 
geologically  speaking ;  the  soil  and  superior 
rook  deposits  resting  upon  a  granitic  base. 
This  statement,  at  once  obvious  on  the  least 
personal  inspection  of  the  rock,  by  any  per- 
son in  that  portion  of  the  State,  is  substan- 
tially denied  by  the  editor  of  the  Pinerg,  at 
Steven's  Point.  He  is  probably  over-sensi- 
tive in  a  laudable  anxiety  to  build  up  that 
new  country.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Owen, 
and  other  geologists  (Messrs.  Fostbk  & 
Whitney,  Whittlesey,  &c.,)  have  been  hum- 
bugged by  agents,  assistants  and  sub-assist- 
ants— and  that  I  have  been  worse  hum- 
bugged by  believing  their  reports,  having 
never,  as  he  thinks,  seen  anything  of  that 
section  under  review.  In  proof  of  this,  he 
cites  the  rapid  growth  and  settlement  of  the 
north  as  evidence  conclusive.  Yet  if  the 
editor  would  but  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  bed  of  the  Wisconsin,  perhaps  visible 
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from  bis  office  window,  he  would  hare  seen 
in  its  granitic  composition  the  proof  that 
there  is  no  humbug  so  far.  He  will  find  the 
same  true  from  Qrand  Rapids  to  Little  Bull, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Bull* — and  at  the  rap- 
ids of  nearly  every  stream  flowing  either 
east  or  west  from  the  center  of  the  State. 
With  snch  evidence  before  his  eyes,  what 
occasion  has  he  to  dispute  a  plain  and  palpa- 
ble fact  ?  Bo  of  the  country  considered  as  a 
water-shed  or  the  source  of  streams.  I  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  speak  of  it  as  abound- 
ing in  lakes,  marshes,  &c,  as  might  have 
been  inferred  without  the  stating.  The  evi- 
dence of  geologists,  of  traveler*,  of  plats  in 
the  Land  Office,  and  of  all  the  latest  maps, 
proves  this.  The  streams  have  generally 
quite  low  banks,  and  in  seasons  of  high  wa- 
ter considerable  areas  are  o .  erflowed,  taking 
the  country  aa  a  whole.  Why  should  this  be 
denied  ?  So  the  water  from  al  1  these  streams 
is  soft,  indicating  the  absence  of  limestones. 
Would  he  have  us  believe  in  the  existence  of 
extensive  deposits  of  this  rock  in  that  sec- 
tion ?  Again,  what  is  the  generally  under- 
stood character  of  a  pinery  soil  ?  Is  it  a 
rich  black  loam,  or  is  it  sand  ?  Having  nev- 
er seen  an  evergreen  forest  gmwing  upon 
rich  bottom  er  upland,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned 
for  having  inferred  that  a  pine  country  was 
a  sandy  one.  But  orai  tting  all  such  evidence, 
derived  to  some  extent  from  other  source*, 
let  me  say  to  my  friend  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  opinion  to  the  contrary,  I  have  wirt- 
ten  little  in  these  articles  not  the  result  of 
personal  experience  and  observation.  Hav- 
ing passed  many  weary  weeks  in  the  wilds 
of  the  north  and  north-west,  and  having 
traveled  many  thousand  miles  over  the 
surface  of  Wisconsin,  I  am  not  often  com- 
pelled to  refer  to  Owen,  or  any  other  writer, 
for  the  correctness  of  my  statements  on  this 
subject.  It  is  not  probable  that  assertion  or 
ridicule  will  affect  the  correctness  of  these 
observations. 

The  News  at  Milwaukee  takes  occasion  to 
garble  and  pervert  the  communication  in 
controversy,  making  me  say  things  never 
said;  and  having  thus  succeeded  in  making 
out  a  case,  falls  to  and  takes  a  tilt  at  my  in- 
itials, giving  vent  to  much  distressing  wit, 
the  while.  I  have  a  faint  suspicion  that  the 
contemplation  of  a  few  thousand  acres  of 
pine  lands,  bought  on  a  thirty  years1  credit, 


at  len  shillings  an  acre,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  portion  of  the  principal,  and 
held  for  Bale,  may  possibly  have  biased  the 
editor's  geological  judgment  m  the  premises. 

Having  thus  disponed  of  this  matter,  let 
me  say,  my  sole  object  haa  been  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  capacities  of  the  State,  for  ag- 
ricultural and  other  purposes.  In  classing 
the  northern  central  portion  as  Primary,  (as 
every  geologist  has  and  does,)  no  more  was 
intended  than  was  exactly  true.  A  large 
area  of  New  England  may  be  thus  classed. 
Some  of  ns  have  reason  to  remember  that 
that  portion  of  the  Union  is  settled — that 
men  actually  live  and  flourish  there;  and 
why  not  in  a  similar  geological  section  of  the 
West?  To  say  that  a  country  is  not  fitted 
for  extensive  and  permanent  grain  growing 
— that  it  is  a  pinery,  and  sandy,  is  in  no 
sense  to  disparage  it.  The  geologist  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  subject  was  to  show 
that  Wisconsin  had  three  great  internal 
Miurces  ot  wealth — agriculture,  mining,  and 
lumbering,  or  manufacturing — elements  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  Western  State — that  these 
elements  mutually  aided  and  acted  upon  each 
other  to  the  benefit  of  all — and  hence  that 
our  future  was  full  of  hope  of  becoming  a 
great  and  wealthy  member  of  the  Republic. 

I  trust  not  again  to  occupy  your  space 
with  explanations,  but  with  some  more 
practical  matters       Yours,  &c,     H.  A.  T. 

Remarks. — With  regard  to  the  personali- 
ties that  seem  to  have  arisen  between  the  au- 
thor of  the  foregoing  article  and  the  editor 
of  the  Pinery,  we  feel  called  upon  to  say  that 
it  is  a  matter  in  which  we  propose  to  take 
no  part  whatever.  We  regret  the  feeling 
that  seems  to  have  been  stirred  up — a  flurry 
that  would  scarcely  be  noticed  in  a  political 
paper,  but  altogether  unlooked  for  on  our 
part,  and  out  of  place  in  the  Farmer. 

We  give  place  to  the  foregoing  article,  not- 
withsfanding  its  not  very  scientific  character, 
but  do  not  propose  to  be  the  medium  of  any 
further  sparring  between  parties,  all  of  whom 
we  have  occasion  to  regard  as  particular 
friends  to  oursslves  and  the  Farmer. 

The  legitimate  province  of  the  Farmer  is 
not  to  disparage  any  portion  of  the  State, 
(for  we  have  no  doubt  that  each  section  has 
nearly  equal  advantages,  all  considered,)  but 
to  upbuild  and  develope  alike  the  resources 
of  every  district. 
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Such  will  be  our  unvarying  and  steady 
purpose,  and  none  other;  and  whilst  we  so- 
li oit  contributions  from  all,  to  carry  on  this 
laudable  undertaking,  we  particularly  hope 
to  avoid  all  of  that  grating  and  rasping  of 
feeling,  that  seem  to  be  wearing  away  even 
the  solid  foundations  of  the  political  world, 
and  all  good  fellowship  between  men  polit- 
ically oppose!.  Our  mission  is  especially 
one  of  "Peace  and  good  will  to  men,"  of  fine 
farms  and  farmers,  fat  cattle,  and  lusty  pro- 
ductions generally.  Eos.  Fabmxb. 


For  the  Farmer. 
SWEET  POTATOES. 


Messrs.  Editors — Can  I  afford  to  stop 
this  busy  time  to  write  for  the  Farmer! 
Well,  so  be  it.  Facts  and  experiences  are 
worth  a  thousand  theories.  My  experience 
in  Sweet  Potato  raising  commenced  two 
years  ago  this  spring.  I  got  my  potatoes 
between  the  20th  and  30th  of  May.  My  hot- 
bed was  drowned  out  with  rains,  so  that  I 
only  had  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  sprout  them. 
The  last  of  June  the  sprouts  were  large 
enough  to  set;  but  it  was  so  late  that  I  gave 
up  all  hope.  I  set  600  hills,  however,  with- 
out faith,  and  harvested  better  potatoes  than 
I  raised  last  year.  It  was  a  very  fine  sum- 
mer. Last  year,  I  sprouted  some  potatoes  in 
the  house,  and  commenced  setting  the  first 
of  May.  The  heavy  frost  that  we  had  the 
last  of  May,  or  the  first  of  June,  did  not  kill 
but  a  few  hills.  I  set  some  as  late  as  the 
middle  and  last  of  July,  that  grew  to  the  size 
of  my  thumb,  on  an  average.  These  kept 
best;  it  may  be  owing,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  the  gentle  fingers  of  my  nearest  friend 
harvested  and  packed  them  for  winter  keep- 
ing. 

To  raise  the  Sweet  Potato,  make  a  hot-bed 
and  lay  them  in  half  an  inch  apart.  A  bed 
7  feet  9  inches  by  5  feet  8  inches,  will  do  for 
two  bushels.  Cover  them  with  fine  loose, 
dirt,  lightly  put  on,  about  2  inches  deep,. 
They  will  bear  90  degrees  of  heat.  The 
sprouts  will  appear  in  about  16  days.  When 
they  are  three  inches  high  you  can  pnll  them 
off  with  the  left  hand,  laying  the  right  over 
the  potato  to  prevent  it  from  rising.  Make 
the  hills  before  you  set  the  plants ;  this  may 
be  done  with  the  hoe,  or  you  may  back-fur- 
row with  the  plow,  thus  making  ridges  31-2 
or  4  feet  apart.    Then  with  the  hoe  put.  th  em 


into  the  hills.  The  higher  the  hill,  the 
longer  the  potato,  at  the  expense  of  the  di- 
ameter. A  large  hill  does  not  heat  through 
as  well  as  a  small  one.  I  tried  both  ways 
last  year;  4  rods  of  large  hills  yielded  eight 
bushels  of  long  potatoes,  and  4  rods  of  small 
hills  yielded  ten  and  a  half  bushels  of  better 
potatoes.  There  were  more  of  the  small 
hills.  Perhaps  if  we  had  had  as  warm  a 
summer  as  the  year  previous,  the  result 
would  have  been  different. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  succeed- 
ed well  in  wintering  my  potatoes.  I  put  up 
76  bushels;  all  rotted  but  about  6  or 8 bush- 
els. I  cannot  say  that  I  am  much  disap- 
pointed in  thiB;  it  is  more  a  wonder  that  I 
kept  any.  My  faith  in  wintering  them  is 
not  shaken  in  the  least.  Indeed,  I  feel  more 
assured  than  ever  that  it  can  be  done  easily. 
Those  I  have  are  now  all  in  the  hot-bed,  and 
the  sprouts  of  Borne  are  now  (Apr.  17th,) 
above  the  ground.  I  should  have  divided 
with  my  friends  if  they  had  been  sufficiently 
sound  to  bear  a  journey.  To  prevent  disap- 
pointment, I  have  ordered  10  bushels.  They 
may  not  be  on  hand  till  the  10th  or  20th  of 
May.  They  may  be  here  by  the  1st  of  May. 
I  intend  to  sell  sprouts  to  all  who  want  them. 
I  forgot  to  say  in  the  proper  place  that  we 
put  two  sprouts  in  a  bill.  With  the  hand 
level  a  spot  about  6  or  8  inches  across ;  then 
thrust  the  whole  hand  into  the  hill  near  one 
side,  and  set  the  sprout  pretty  deep.  If  the 
ground  is  dry,  put  in  half  a  pint  of  water  to 
each  sprout.  B.  O.  Chtjkcii. 

P.  S. — In  looking  over  the  Premium  List 
for  '56, 1  do  not  notice  the  Parsnip  among 
the  vegetables.  Was  it  intentionally  or  not 
that  it  was  omitted  ?  The  Parsnip  is  rising 
in  reputation  very  fast.  I  think  it  superior 
to  the  Carrot.  1  intended  to  compete  for 
premiums  on  all  garden  and  some  field  cit>ps. 
Truly  yours,         B.  C.  0. 

Wtouiko,  Wis.  April  17,  '56. 

We  hope  our  friend  Church  will  compete 
extensively  for  premiums,  and  doubt  not 
that  he  will  be  successful,  from  his  system- 
atic way  of  doing  things  generally.  In  re- 
lation to  Parsnips,  or  anything  else  that  may 
be  omitted  in  the  Premium  List,  we  would 
say  that  they  would  probably  come  in  under 
the  discretionary,  and  miscellaneous  depart- 
ment, if  of  merit  sufficient  to  warrant  it. 
Eos.  Farmer. 
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QUESTIONS  AWD  AJTSWBH8  ABOUT  GWAVBL 
BUlLDIHa. 

Messrs.  Editors — If  yon  think  any  or  all 
of  the  following  queries  of  importance  enough 
to  warrant  an  answer  in  your  columns,  I 
shonld  be  glad  to  see  it. 

Very  respectfully, 
John  Hollixgshead. 
Mineral  Pt.,  May  7th,  '56. 

CONCRETE  WALL. 

Que*.  1. — Ts  concrete  made  with  water 
lime  as  good  for  the  foundation  of  a  building 
as  stone  work  ? 

Arts. — We  think  not,  nor  is  anything  else 
as  good  as  stone.  Still,  concrete  of  water 
lime  and  sand,  or  gravel,  packed  as  full  as 
possible  with  stones  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
makes  a  good  enough  foundation  for  any 
common  structure. 

Q.  2. — How  are  the  boxes,  or  curbing 
plank  kept  from  slipping  down  ? 

A. — Our  usual  way  is  to  nail  bits  of  board 
on  the  upright  standards,  letting  them  pro- 
ject in  enough  to  catch  the  edge  of  the  curb- 
ing plank. 

Q.  8. — Are  the  broken  stones,  and  other 
broken  materials  of  any  advantage  to  the 
wall,  except  to  lessen  the  expense  ? 

A. — Yes ;  wo  consider  flat  stones  packed 
in  so  as  to  over-lay  each  other,  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  wall,  as  woll  as  to  save  ma- 
terials. Still  a  sufficiently  strong  wall  can 
be  made  without  them. 

Q.  4. — Is  it  as  well  to  lay  the  stone  in  the 
mortar  after  it  is  in  the  box  or  curb,  as  to 
mix  them  thoroughly  before  ? 

A. — Yes,  much  better.  Put  in  thin  layers 
of  mortar  at  a  time,  and  pack  full  of  stone, 
the  closer  the  better;  they  will  dry  the  wall 
all  the  better. 

Q.  5. — If  lime  is  used,  will  not  the  wall  be 
damp? — would  not  water-lime  be  better? 

A. — Yes,  undoubtedly,  water-lime  would 
be  the  best,  were  it  not  for  the  extra  ex- 
pense, but  common  lime  is  good  enough. 

Q.  6. — What  would  be  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  making  the  concrete  into 
blocks  or  adobes  f 

A. — No  advantage  whatever;  they  wonld 
crumble  too  easy  in  handling,  unless  they 
lay  a  long  time  to  harden. 

Q.  7. — O-mld  the  walls  of  a  building  bo 
made  smooth  enough  on  the  inside  to  dis-  f 
pense  with  plastering? 


-4. — No,»not  without  extraordinary  pains. 

Q.  8. — Will  the  different  layers  cement 
together,  so  as  to  make  the  division  imper- 
ceptible? 

A. — Yes ;  the  joining  will  be  perfect  and 
strong,  but  will  show  unless  great  pains  is 
taken. 

Q.  9. — Would  it  be  practicable  to  mix  a 
cheap  coloring  material  with  the  mortar,  to 
improve  the  outside  appearance? 

A. — No ;  it  would  take  too  much  mate- 
rials. It  is  better  to  hard-finish  outside,  and 
block  off,  like  stone  work,  to  make  a  fine  job. 

Q.  10.— What  is  the  w*rk  of  Lieut.  Wright, 
referred  to  in  your  May  number,  and  are 
there  any  others  of  use  to  one  embarking  in 
this  kind  of  building  ? 

A. — Fowlkbs  &  Wells  have  just  publish- 
ed a  work  entitled  "Home  for  All,"  that  is 
suggestive.  Lieut.  Wright  appears  in  some 
Governmental  Report,  bnt  we  do  not  re- 
member what  volume. 

Q.  11. — How  is  it  determined  when  the 
concrete  is  dry  enough  to  remove  the 
moulds? 

.  A. — Experience  will  soon  tell  you  this,  and 
many  other  things,  about  this  kind  of  build- 
ing. 

Q.  12. — Where  can  I  get  a  copy  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin  Fruit  Grower's 
Association? 

A. — Probably  of  OitVs  Givford,  Esq.,  of 
Milwaukee,  President  of  the  Association. 

If  we  have  not  answered  the  foregoing 
queries  at  as  great  length  as  could  be  wished, 
still  we  hope  we  have  made  ovrselves  intel- 
ligible. For  want  of  space  we  have  been  as 
brief  as  possible.  Eds.  Farmrk. 

4  <>•  ►"      '  ... 

For  tba  Fanner. 
TO  DESTROY  BARK  XJOB. 

Gentlemen — I  notice  several  references 
in  the  Farmer  to  Bark  Lice  on  apple  trees, 
and  also  several  suggestions  respecting  the 
means  of  destroying  them.  Please  state  the 
following,  and  leave  any  of  your  subscribers 
to  try  the  experiment  for  himself:  Where 
the  Bark  lice  have  been  very  numerous,  I 
have  whitewashed  the  tree  about  the  first  of 
June,  with  salted  whitewash  (about  as  much 
salt  as  lime,)  with  perfect  success.  The  last 
trial  was  in  this  (Grant  Co.,)  two  years  ago, 
and  I  have  not  seen  tho  sign  of  a  louse  after 
six  weeks  from  the  whitewashing  till  now. 

I  have  a  chapter  in  store  for  you  at  some 
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future  day,  respecting  Potato  Hot,  which  I 
want  to  be  inserted  in  the  August  number, 
the  proper  time  for  making  the  observations 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention.  Mean- 
while, let  every  potato  grower  stop  theo- 
rizing, (leaving  that  to  fops  who  neither 
know  how  to  plow  or  hoe,)  and  use  their 
eye*,  and  the  mystery  of  the  potato  rot  will 
soon  cease.  A.P.J. 

Platte  Scmmit  Fabm,  Wis.,  May  '56. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  friend  J.,  to  furnish 
your  article  on  the  potato  rot  for  the  July 
number,  that  it  may  be  well  before  the  pub- 
lic in  season  to  make  all  the  observations? 
Eds.  Farmer. 


PATENT  OFTIOB  SEEDS. 

Our  receipts  in  this  line  have  been  consid- 
erably smaller  than  we  had  reason  to  expect, 
from  the  assurances  received  from  the  Pa- 
tent Office  Department.  But  such  as  we 
have  had  the  fortune  to  get,  we  have  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  to  the  best  of  our  abili- 
ty. We  publish  in  connection  herewith  a 
communication  from  D.  S.  Brown,  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agrioulture,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  setting  forth  the  past  action 
of  the  Department,  in  distributing  seeds 
cuttings,  roots,  &c.,  and  also  suggestions  for 
the  future.  The  policy  proposed  to  be  pur- 
sued in  this  important  department,  strikes  us 
as  eminently  sound,  and  worthy  of  a  gov- 
ernment and  people  like  ours.  Dollars 
ought,  and  will  hereafter  be  spent  in  this 
way,  where  cents  are  now.  The  following 
article  will  explain  why  our  supply  was  so 
short  and  late  this  year : 

D.  J.  Powers,    Act.  Seo'y. 

United  States  Patent  Office,  > 
March  31,  1856.     ( 

Agreeably  to  request,  herewith  I  furnish 
you  with  some  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
Congress  should  increase  the  agricultural 
appropriations  hereafter  to  be  expended  by 
this  office  with  some  of  the  benefits  to  the 
country  which  have  already  resulted  from 
the  appropriations  made  years  past. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  these  appro- 
priations has  been  the  introduction  of  new 
and  useful  vegetable  products  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  United  States,  and  the  in- 
crease and  dissemination  of  those  of  superi  - 
or  qualities  which  had  already  been  cultiva- 
ted or  otherwise  known.    Measures  have 


been  taken  to  procure  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  such  needs,  plant*,  roots  and 
cuttings  as  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  and  placing  them  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  were  the  most  likely 
to  test  their  adaptation  to  our  climate  and 
soil.  As  a  matter  of  course,  many  of  the 
experiments  thus  made  unavoidably  prove 
abortive  ;  but  in  numerous  cases,  they  were 
attended  with  the  most  signal  success,  and 
a  single  product,  in  the  opinion  of  compe- 
tent judges,  has  added  million*  to  our  re- 
sources. For  instance,  a  variety  of  wheat 
known  as  the  "  Mediterranean,"  which  was 
brought  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago, 
has  proved  highly  productive,  hardy  and 
maturing  several  days  earlier  than  other  va- 
rieties, thereby  escaping  the  ravages  of  in- 
sects and  rust,  besides  being  sooner  ready 
for  market. 

Within  the  last  year  not  less  than  seven- 
teen varieties  of  wheat  have  been  introduced 
from  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  distrib- 
uted in  various  sections  of  the  Union,  most 
of  which  promise  to  be  attended  with  good 
success. 

The  ""Indian  mixed"  or  '*  Dourah  corn" 
of  African  origin,  has  also  been  introduced, 
and  it  constitutes  a  valuable  crop  in  the 
South. 

The  "  Japan  pea,"  unsurpassed  by  all  the 
others  in  its  yield,  believed  to  be  ol  Eastern 
origin  has  been  cultivated  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  with  remarkable  results. 

The  "  Chinese  yam, "  origionally  from 
China,  but  more  recently  from  France, 
which  promises  to  serve  as  an  excelent 
substitute  both  for  the  sweet  and  common 
potato,  has  been  sufficiently  tested  to  prove 
its  value  in  the  Southern  as  well  as  in  the 
Middle  States. 

The  "chuta"  or  "  earth  a  mond,"  a  small 
tuberous  esculent,  from  the  south  of  Spain, 
which  has  naturalized  itself  to  our  soil  and 
climate,  has  proved  prolific  in  its  yield 
when  grown  in  light  sandy  soils,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  rich,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  valuable  forage  crop  for  cattle  and 
swine. 

At  least  thirty  varieties  of  turnip 
seed,  including  the  best  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as.  on  the  continent  in  Europe, 
have  imported  and  disseminated  in  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  The 
benefits  are  already  apparent.  Similar  exper- 
iments are  now  being  instituted  with  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  grasses,  cabbages  and 
peas  of  Europe,  the  result  of  which  will 
soon  be  made  known. 

Among  the  forage  crops  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  th.  Chinese  sugar  cane  (So  gho 
Suche,)  a  new  gramineous  plant,  of  Chinese 
origin,  but  more  recently  from  France,  has 
been  introduced  and  has  proved  itself  well 
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adapted  to  the  geographical  range  of  Indian 
corn.  The  amount  of  fodder  which  it  will 
prod  ace  to  the  acre  is  estimated  to  be  twen- 
ty-live  tons ;  the  stalks  of  which  are  filled 
with  a  rich  saccharine  jaice,  the  whole  plant 
being  devoured  with  avidity  by  cattle,  hor- 
ses and  swine,  it  is  of  easy  cultivation,  be- 
ing similar  to  that  of  maize  or  broom  corn ; 
and  if  the  seeds  are  sown  early  in  May  in 
the  Middle  States,  two  crops  of  fodder  can 
be  raised  from  the  same  roots  in  the  season 
— one  about  the  first  of  August,  and  the 
other  in  October. 

Another  valuable  forage  crop,  the  "Ger- 
man millet"  (Mohn  de  llongrie)  has  been 
introduced  from  France,  which  is  very  pro- 
ductive, of  quick  growth,  resists  drought, 
and  flourishes)  well  in  dry  soils. 

Among  the  cuttings  of  fruit  trees'  and 
vines  which  have  been  introduced  may  be 
mennoued  the  u  Prune  d'  Ageu,"  the 
Prune  Sainte  Catherine,"  and  the"Vigne 
Corinth."  The  two  former  have  been  graf- 
ted on  the  common  plum  in  all  the  States 
north  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  that  State,  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  From  the  succes  which  has  at- 
tended ihU  experiment,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  there  will  soon  be  produced 
sufficient  dried  prunes  in  those  regions  tc 
supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  Union. 
Among  the  needs  of  indiginous  growth,  which 
have  been  selected  and  distributed,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  superior  qualities,  as  well  as  to 
their  probaoie  adaptedness  to  certain  paral- 
lels aud  localities,  and  which  have  proved 
highly  productive,  there  may  be  noted  sev- 
eral varieties  of  Indian  corn. 

Among  these  are  the  u  limproved  King 
Philip,"  or  brown  corn  obtained  from  an 
Island  in  a  lake  in  New- Hampshire,  which 
wa>  extensively  distributed  in  all  the  States 
north  of  New-Jersey,  aud  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia* Tue  revolt  has  been  that  it  matured 
in  le.->s  than  ninety  days  from  the  time  ot 
planting,  (aboui  the  middle  of  June,)  and 
yielded,  in  one  instance  134  bushels  of  siiell- 
ed  corn  to  the  acre.  Another  superior  variety, 
from  New- Mexico,  the  k4  New-Mexico  White 
Flint,"  has  been  distributed,  which  appears 
to  be  adapted  10  the  entire  corn  region  south 
of  MuKsiclmsetts.  For  ordinary  use,  either 
green  or  dry,  lis  quality  of  excellence  is  un- 
surpassed. 

Among  the  products  which  it  has  been 
propoad  u  introduce  from  abroad,  with  a 
view  ot  making  special  experiments,  to  be 
conducted  by  agricultural  societies  or  by  in- 
dividuals in  the  several  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  Union,  may  be  named  considera- 
ble qualities  ot  all  the  very  best  varieties 
of  wheat  and  of  other  cereals  of  the  globe. 
In  addition  to  these  there  might  be  import- 


ed the  seeds,  roots  and  cuttings  of  all  the 
principal  economical  plants  and  trees  known, 
and  experimented  upon  in  a  similar  maimer. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  I  would 
suggest  the  expediency  of  Congress  making 
the  annual  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  to 
order  most  of  the  seed  to  be  grown  the  ap- 
proaching season,  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
ceived in  time  for  distribution  by  the  first  of 
January  or  before.  For  it  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  when  large  orders  for 
seeds  have  been  made  after  the  month  of 
April  or  May,  it  was  impracticable  for  the 
seedsman  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply 
without  procuring  them  from  various  sources 
and  this  too  often  requiring  several  months. 
Hence  most  of  the  seeds  would  arrive  too 
late  for  the  southern  and  middle  sections  of 
the  Union ;  or  if  they  were  attempted  to  be 
kept  over  till  the  next  fall  they  would  be 
either  devoured  by  vermin  or  insects,  or  ren- 
dered worthless  by  age. 

Another  feature  connected  with  these  ap- 
propriations which  appears  to  need  simplifi- 
cation or  reform,  is  some  more  feasible  and 
equitable  plan  of  disposing  of  these  seeds 
than  has  been  adopted  heretofore. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that,  instead  of 
distributing  them  promiscuously,  through 
members  of  Cougross,  societies  or  individuals, 
who  may  apply  directly  for  them  at  the  Pa- 
tent Office,  suitable  arrangements  be  made 
by  said  members  for  them  to  be  sent,  in  bun- 
dles not  exceeding  four  pounds  weight, 
franked  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to 
the  Stase,  Territorial,  or  Oounty  agricultural 
societies,  or  to  the  Secretaries  of  States  or 
Territories,  or  County  Clerks,  where  there 
are  no  such  societies,  to  be  distributed  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  to  proper  individuals  re- 
siding in  each  State,  Territory  or  County, 
for  trial  or  special  experiment,  with  a  re- 
quest that  each  recipient  shall  report  the  re- 
sult for  the  use  of  the  Patent  Office. 

To  insure  the  free  and  speedy  transport  of 
each  small  packet  of  cuttiugs  or  seeds,  an 
appropriate  stamp  might  be  placed  upon  it, 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  name  of  the  mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  Territorial  delegate  in 
whose  district  or  Territory  any  such  society 
may  be  located,  or  in  which  any  Secretary 
ot*  State  or  Territory,  or  County  Clerk  may 
reside. 

The  apportionment  of  the  packets  sent  to 
the  State  societies  might  bear  a  stamp  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  Senators  of  each  of 
the  States  respectively.  This  ohange  can 
only  be  effected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
oostal  law,  and  necessarily  would  come  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Post  Offices. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

D.  J.  Brown. 
Hon.  David  P.  Hollow  ay,  Chairman,  Ac. 
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A  PROGRESSIVE  COMMUNITY. 

The  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Mirror  (known 
throughout  the  Union  as  "  the  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  woods,")  is  rejoicing  over  the 
progress  of  the  settlement.    He  says : 

"If  we  don't  describe  our  community  now, 
it  will  be  so  large  we  can't.     We  have  six 
married  men,  five  married  women,  and  one 
'aunty;'  four  young  men,  four  young  women, 
and  a  very  big  half  dozen  children ;  and  lots 
of  workmen  brought  here  every  morning 
and  taken  away  every  evening  by  Ager's  om- 
nibus.   We  have  one  engineer,  and  dam- 
builder,   one    boarding-house    keeper,  two 
joiners,  ono  secretary,  three  printers,   one 
devil,   and   ono  editor — the  last  two  being 
quite  intimate.      The    commander-in-chief 
smiles  so  when  lie  gives  orders  that  none  of 
us  can  have  a  heart  to  rebel ;  the  colonel  is 
the  happiest  oreature  that  ever  lived — away 
from  his  wife  so  long ;  tho  captain  amuses 
himself  vastly  seeing  how  full  he  can  stuff 
the  stomachs  of  his  guests  without  splitting 
them ;  tho  chief  builder  talks  as  deliberately 
of  architraves,  balusters,  columns — Ionic, 
Dorio,  and  Tuscan — as  a  successful  politician 
does  ©f  the  last  election;  and  the  editor 
makes  himself  merry  telling  these  drolleries. 
The  women  wash  Mondays  (and  if  the  Ool. 
don't  send  ice,  the  men  bring  water  fifty  rods 
with  neck-yokes,  without  grumbling,)  iron 
Tuesdays,  or  Wednesdays,  visit  Thursdays, 
Fridays,  or  Saturdays,  receive  calls,  and  get 
nice  meals  every  day,  and  keep  so  busy  and 
cheerful  doing  their  own  work  and  minding 
their  own  business,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  scandal  each  other.    They  and  the  girls 
have  finished  up  their  calls  upon  each  other, 
and  commenced  visiting ;  and  tho  husbands 
intend  to  "go  to  tea"  every  time,  whether 
they  are  invited  or  not.    Tho  superintend- 
ent is  hurrying  up  matters  to  get  bis  family 
among  us ;  and  two  old  bach's  stand  shiver- 
ing outside,  agitated  with  hope  and  fear — 
hope  that  they  may  yet  be  admitted  to  the 
joys  of  our  circle,  and  fear  that  if  they  should 
be  they  would  have  to  build  houses  and  get 
married  I      We  have  one  piano,  two  melo- 
deons,  one  drum,  and  two  home-made  four- 
legged  stools,  because  there  were'nt  chairs 
enough ;  one  flute,  one  flageolet,  one  fiddle, 
and  sometime's  Ager's  tin  horn.    We  have 
two  horses,  one  cow,  and  one  calf;  four  ca- 
nary birds,  two  cats,  no  dogs,  twelve  hens, 
three  owls,  and  twenty-five  partridges ;  be- 
sides Col.  Anderson's  mules  over  the  river 
— and  when  we  get  a  railroad,  school-house, 
and  bell,  we  shall  be  tho  happiest  communi- 
ty in  Christendom  * 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  oth- 
ers have  moved  in,  but  they  are  so  unsettled 
that  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  describe  them 
as  it  was  for  the  Irishman  to  count  his  pig, 
it  frisked  about  so." 


APHATE    BIOAUBATTJS,    OB  AFFX£  UMB 
BORER. 

Wm.  Owen,  Esq.,  of  Portage  City,  sends 
us  a  specimen  of  the  above  insect,  or  bug, 
together  with  a  speoimen  of  his  work  in 
boring  into  the  small  limbs  of  apple  trees. 
He  states  that  they  have  mado  extensive  rav- 
ages in  a  fine  orchard  belonging  to  Judge 
Guppey.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  to  en- 
ter the  small  limbs  at  the  bud,  or  just  below 
it,  and  follow  the  pith  for  an  inch  or  two 
down  the  stalk.  They  seldom  attack 
branohes  of  any  size.  They  are  a  small 
brown  or  black  bug,  about  three-eights  of  an 
inch  long,  and  are  known  to  entomologists 
as  the  Aphate  Bicauda-tu*.  Any  light  that 
oan  be  thrown  upon  their  character,  habits, 
and  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  their  mischief, 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  them,  will 
undoubtedly  be  quite  acceptable  to  our  nu- 
merous readers. 

We  doubt  not  that  we  will,  hear  of  their 
depredations  from  not  a  few.  They  wero 
quite  plenty  in  our  orchard  two  years  ago. 
We  went  from  tree  to  tree,  and  slew  all  of 
them  we  could  find,  and  that  is  the  last  we 
have  seen  of  them. 


For  tho  Farmer. 
THE  NBW  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Messrs.  Editors — Presuming  that  you  are 
as  ready  to  assist  the  farmer  in  cultivating 
his  mind  as  you  are  to  aid  him  in  tilling  his 
soil,  and  that  you  feel  as  much  interested  in 
shortening  and  cheapening  the  process  in  the 
former  case  as  in  the  latter,  I  venture  to  of* 
fer  you  a  few  remarks  upon  a  subject  closely 
connected  with  mental  culture.  That  sub- 
ject is  the  new  orthography.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  reform  proposed  in 
the  English  alphabet  very  much  abridges  and 
simplifies  the  labor  of  learning  to  read  and 
write.  The  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  only 
real  objection  to  the  phonetic  alphabet  is, 
that  it  is  not  yet  introduced  into  general  use, 
which  objection  applies,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  to  all  reforms  before  their  common 
adoption.  This,  like  other  true  reforms, 
needs  assistance  in  its  infancy,  and  who  can 
more  effectually  render  this  assistance  than 
the  man  of  the  press?  To  come  to  the  point 
aimed  at  then,  your  humble  correspondent 
asks  the  proprietors  ot  the  Farmer  that  they 
will,  if  convenient  with  their  interests,  giv 
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the  phonetic  alphabet  a  trial.  By  laying  be- 
fore your  readers  once  a  raenth  a  few  para- 
graphs in  the  new  method  of  spelling — a 
task  to  which  you  will  be  equal  when  sup- 
plied with  a  lew  of  the  types,  and  Mr.  Smal- 
ey's  Phonetic  Dictionary — you  will  no  doubt 
highly  gratify  many  who  are  now  phoneti- 
cians, and  many  more  who  will  speedily  be- 
come such  by  reading  those  paragraphs, 
without,  I  think,  displeasing  any  reader. 
And  while  thus  supporting  a  worthy  cause, 
you  will  do  much  to  draw  qpon  yon  the 
gratitude  tkOf  nations  yet  to  be." 

Truly  yours,         A  J&jior. 

In  relation  to  the  foregoing  subject  we 
would  say,  that  it  13  one  which  we  do  not 
very  well  understand,  but  will  consider  it, 
and  if  desired  by  enough  of  our  readers  to 
make  it  worth  while,  perhaps  when  conve- 
nient will  adopt  the  suggestion. 

Eds.  Farmer. 

-4  —  ♦»  »   ■      ■ 

For  the  Farmer. 
SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  notice  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Farmer,  1855,  on  page  100, 
an  article  on  Smut  in  Wheat,  in  which  the 
writer,  Horace  Clemens,  recommends  vitriol 
as  a  remedy.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dispute 
the  point  that  smut  in  wheat  is  a  disease,  as 
I  believe  the  same  to  be  an  acknowledged 
fact.  But  as  I  have  ever,  in  regard  to  all 
diseases,  considered  an  ounce  of  preventive 
equal  to  a  pound  of  cure,  I  have  therefore 
from  careful  investigation  become  satisfied 
that  the  most  fruitful  source  of  smut  is  the 
heating  of  the  seed  in  the  mow.  With  this 
view,  my  preventive  for  some  years  past  has 
been,  to  let  my  wheat  for  seed  stand  until 
quite  ripe  before  cutting,  and  then  I  advise 
to  put  the  same  on  a  scaffold  until  fully 
cured. 

Since  I  have  practioed  this  mode  of  saving 
seed,  I  have  had  no  smut  in  my  wheat,  al- 
though my  neighbors  complain  of  their  wheat 
smutting.        Tours  truly, 

Lyman  Dayton. 

Dayton,  Waupao a  Oo.,  Wis.^ay  5,  '55. 

Another  Remedy. — While  traveling  in 
Waukesha  County  a  short  time  since,  Mr. 
Wm.  Graves,  of  Lisbon,  gave  us  the  follow- 
ing preventive  or  remedy,  whioh  he  said  he 
had  tried  with  entire  success  for   several 


years — never  having  a  bit  of  smut  when 
following  the  course  given  below : 

Just  before  sewing  wet  the  seed  thorugh- 
ly  with  weak  ley,  then  roll  in  dry  ashes 
and  sow  immediatly. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  ley 
too  strong  or  the  germ  of  the  seed  will  be 
injured. 

In  the  Farmer's  Dictionary  we  find  smut 
in  wheat  spoken  of  as  follows : 

u  The  best  preventives  known  are  to  keep 
the  lands  occasionally  limed  or  salted,  never 
using  too  muoh  rank  stable  manure  without 
some  saline  matters ;  and,  Secondly,  steep- 
ing the  seed  before  sowing  in  solution  of 
sulpha  te  of  copper  (  blue  vitriol.)  One  ounce 
and  a  quarter  of  the  salt  is  used  to  a  bushel 
of  wheat :  it  is  dissolved  in  just  enough  wa- 
ter to  wet  the  grain,  which  is  steeped  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  dried  by  be- 
ing spread  out.  A  strong  brine  and  milk  of 
lime  are  also  used  with  good  success ;  but 
the  copper  solution  is  very  superior.1' 

<«Mt 

VALUABLE  FAOTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

Acids  and  alkalies  are  to  each  other  like 
negative  and  positive,  and  when  mixod  in 
equal  proportions  neutralize  each  other,  and 
when,  neutralized  are  in  equal  proportions. 

Acids  change  blue,  purple  and  green  colors 
of  vegetables  into  red ;  and  neutralize  alka- 
lies and  earth.  The  elementary  principle  is 
oxygen.  There  are  eighteen  mineral  acids, 
nine  vegetable,  and  fiwQ  animal. 

Alkalies  have  the  power  of  changing  the 
blue  vegetable  juioes  to  green,  the  green  to 
yellow,  the  yellow  to  orange,  the  orange  to 
red,  and  red  to  purple.  Acids  change  vege- 
table blue  to  red.  Chlorine  destroys  all 
colors. 

Alkalies  consist  of  ammonia,  potash,  soda, 
and  lithia.  The  alkaline  earths  are  lime, 
magnesia,  barytes,  and  strontian.  The  neu- 
tral earths  are  silica,  alumnia,  ytria,  glucina, 
and  zirconia. 

100  of  pure  potash  are  equal  to  70  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  they  are 
mutual  tests. 

Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  and  usually  called  volatile  alkali. 
Davy,  after  galvanizing  soda  and  potash, 
made  an  experiment  to  prove  that  there  was 
oxygen  in  ammonia. 

Davy,  by  compounding  the  galvanic  ele- 
ments with  these  alkaline  earths,  made  sub- 
stances whioh  he  called  metals,  as  'calcium, 
from  lime,  magnium,  barium,  and  strontium. 
These  from  their  earthy  base  proved  heavier 
than  the  alkaline  metals. 

Bone  in  its  solid  parts  is  phosphate  of 
lime  organized  by  membranes,  arteries,  veins, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves,  and  in  a  state  of 
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constant  change,  like  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Madder  in  food  stains  bones,  and  abstinence 
restores  them,  and  the  vessels  so  rapidly 
convey  the  matter  of  the  bone,  that  in  cases 
of  necrosis  or  death  of  a  bone,  a  new  bone  is 
formed  as  a  case  to  the  dead  one,  which  may 
be  taken  away  when  the  case  becomes  a  per- 
fect bone  in  all  its  functions. 

Chlorine  gas  destroys  the  volatile  effluvia 
of  putrefaction  and  infection ;  and  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  lime  is  bleaching  powder, 
and  employed  for  that  purpose.  A  table 
spoonful,  in  a  wine  glas9  of  water,  spread  on 
a  plate,  destroys  all  infection,  and  purifies 
the  air  of  sick  chambers,  infected  houses, 
and  removes  smells  from  drains,  privies,  &c. 

<<>>> -  - 

THE  INSANITY  OF  WEALTH. 

Every  century  of  the  world's  progress  ha* 
had  its  foible  and  its  predominant  character- 
istic. One  was  measured  by  barbarian  con- 
2 nest,  another  witnessed  the  spread  of 
Ihristianity,  a  third  was  memorable  lor  the 
crusades,  a  fourth  for  its  feudal  sway,  an- 
other for  its  spread  of  superstition,  another 
was  an  era  of  conquest,  another  of  discovery, 
another  of  settlement,  etc.  We  have  hud 
the  iron,  brazen,  silver,  and  golden  ages ;  but, 
beyond  all  question,  the  mark  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  is  expressed  by  its  pursuit  of 
wealth  more  than  by  any  other,  of  its  great 
characteristics.  The  pursuit  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States  has  been  to  a  great  de- 
gree an  insanity.  Previous  to  1825  men  la- 
bored for  competencies — from  then  to  18S5 
for  fortunes — ever  since  for  the  love  of  nion- 
nyed  power  and  pecuniary  despotism ;  and 
despite  all  the  dreadful  lessons  we  have  from 
day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  regardiug  this 
insanity,  the  pursuit  continues  and  increases 
its  tenacity  of  purpose  and  scope  and  sway. 
Suicides,  bankruptcies,  disgraces,  sudden 
deaths— one  and  all  preach  awful  sermons 
to  the  votaries  of  wealth,  yet  how  pointless 
of  effect  I  Men  make  steam-engines  of  them- 
selves, and  from  morning  until  night — even 
half  through  the  night — work  and  dream  of 
gold. 

"Gold!    Gold!    Gold  I    Gold!   - 
Bright  and  yollow,  hard  and  cold — 
Molten,  graven,  hammered,  and  rolled, 
Heavy  to  get  and  light  to  bold- 
Hoarded,  bartered,  bought  and  sold — 
Stolen,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled — 

Spurned  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  the  old 

To  the  very  verge  of  the  church-yard  mould — 

Price  of  many  a  crime  untold ; 

Gold!    Gold!    Gold!    Gold! 

Good  or  bad  a  thousand  fold  1" 

A  Wall  Street  cotemporaty  actually  finds 
room  right  under  its  *4  stock  column  "  for 
this  paragraph : 

"The  Sudden  Death  of  Nelson  Robin- 
son, Esq.,  who  is  well  known  to  New  York 
city  as  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  Wall  St., 
forcibly  arrests  the  public  attention.  Twelve 
o'clock  Sunday,  we  understand,  he  was  at 


church,  in  his  usual  health.  On  bis  return 
home  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy — the  sec- 
ond attack — and  he  expired  after  an  illness 
of  six  hours. 

uThese  (many)  sudden  deaths  from  apo- 
plexy among  bn>iness  men,  forcibly  admon- 
ish us  all  that  we  must  take  more  time  for 
leisure,  recreation,  and  enjoyment  of  some 
kind  or  other.  Mind  cannot  stand  the  con- 
stant stretch  of  the  street,  and  breaks  down 
under  it,  and  crushes  the  whole  system  with 
it.  The  brain  is  <?r«r-worked,  and  the  phys- 
ique under- worked.  There  is  not  enough 
physical  to  counterbalance  the  intense  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  city.  Play  more  and 
work  less." 

Here  was  a  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life 
— only  forty -eight  years  old — with  an  income 
of  $50,000  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years  prob- 
ably, living  in  grand  style,  with  a  loving 
wife  and  family,  who  committed  suicide  just 
as  much  as  Sadlier  did  on  Hampstead  Heath, 
through  the  insanity  for  wealth — only  the 
insanity  of  one  ended  in  misfortune  and  that 
of  the  other  in  lucky  turns.  He  retired  in 
1834,  and  was  then  told  by  his  medical 
friend :  "Stop  business,  or  you  will  die !" 
lie  obeyed  for  a  short  time,  and  was  renew- 
ing liis  youth  and  life ;  but  yielding  to  the 
insanity  of  Wall  Street,  he  re-entered  the 
race  for  wealth,  and  died. 

It  was  the  insanity  for  wealth  which  drove 
Robert  Scuyler  and  James  0.  Forsyth  to  the 
miserable  deaths  of  skulking  exile* ;  and  it 
is  the  same  which  ha*  brought  Phineas  T. 
Barnum  to  the  mortification  of  a  public 
bankruptcy,  and  an  examination  in  open 
court  about  his  his  daily  bread. 

The^e  are  lessons  which  men  grasping  for 
wealth  may  profit  by ;  but  the  probability  is 
that  they  will  be  scorned.  It  is  the  proper- 
ty of  insanity  to  believe  its  possessor  sane, 
cool,  and  steady,  and  in  no  need  of  reforma- 
tion in  mind  or  body ;  but  the  humble  arti- 
san, the  merchant  of  sung  means,  the  happy 
Uterateur^  the  merry  miller,  the  little  laborer, 
the  hearty  farmer — one  and  all,  who  ever 
sigh  for  wealth,  and  often  fain  would  essay 
to  try  for  the  gigantic  fortunes  that  they 
hear  about,  mill  take  heed  of  these  teachings 
and  ask  only  for  competency — remain  con- 
tented with  competency  when  it  is  acquired. 
For  them,  the  warnings  of  suicide,  bankrupt- 
cy, disgrace,  and  sudden  death  will  not  be 
thrown  away.  [N.  Y.  Sunday  Times. 


Corns. — If  you  don't  want  corns  on  your 
feet,  don't  wear  tight  boots.  If  you  don't 
want  to  be  'corned'  all  over,  don't  get  'tight' 
yourself. 

4  ♦»•>  » 

Why  had  a  man  better  loot-e  an  arm  than 
a  leg?  Because  in  losing  his  leg  he  loses 
something  uto  boot." 
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For  the  Farmer. 
GROWING. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  had  hoped  before  this 
to  hare  sent  you  a  few  thoughts  on  timber 
growing,  but  hitherto  have  been  hindered. 
I  am  glad  that  ethers  are  attending  to  the 
subject,  yet  there  is  one  part  of  the  business, 
to  my  mind,  overlooked.  It  is  this — most 
men  are  unacquainted  with  nursery  work, 
pra  tically;  and  the  seasons  hurry  farmers  so 
much  in  this  country,  that  I  fear  but  little 
will  bo  done  in  timber  racing  until  practical 
nurserymen  set  about  the  business  in  earnest, 
and  raise  and  advertise  timber  trees  as  abun- 
dantly and  cheaply  as  they  now  do  apple 
trees. 

I  havo  observed  here  that  young  oaks 
mostly  lose  their  leading  shoot  in  the  winter, 
and  start  another  in  the  spring ;  (this  I  sup- 
pose to  be  occasionnd  by  a  late  fall  growth, 
and  the  hard  frost,)  and  it  is  very  detrimen- 
tal to  the  growth  of  the  tr  e,  and  also  to  the 
timber,  causing  many  more  knots  and  crooks. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  England, 
some  years  ago,  in  raising  clean,  straight  oak 
timber  in  many  parts,  until  a  plan  was  adopt- 
ed to  plant  amongst  the  oaks  about  an  equal 
number  of  selected  Scotoh  fir  trees,  or  rather 
pines,  (Pinus  Sylveitru,)  which  grows  80 
feet  high,  and  will  keep  above  the  oaks,  and 
protect  them,  thus  facilitating  their  growth. 
As  they  progress  they  require  thinning  out 
— first  in  the  branches,  and  when  they  have 
attained  15  or  20  feet  night,  an  annual  thin- 
ning is  necessary,  which  will  famish  a  great 
deal  of  useful  staff.  Finally  the  pino  trees 
may  all  be  cat  oat,  excepting  a  few  on  the 
outside  of  the  copso  or  plantation,  which 
will  help  to  break  the  wind,  and  mako  a 
pleasing  variety  of  foliage.  Some  of  the 
most  valuable  forests  of  oak  timber  owned 
by  Queen  Victoria,  havo  been  raised  and 
nur«ed  in  this  way,  as  I  am  witness. 

Larvix  Europiea  has  also  been  cultiva- 
ted to  great  advantage  in  England,  tor  va- 
rious in-door  uses,  and  has  been  found  very 
durable  atid  strong.  It  is  sometimes  raised 
for  h  »p  poles;  for  this  u>e  they  need  to  be 
planted  almost  as  thick  together  n<  is  possi- 
ble. No  doubt  a  selection  from  20  or  more 
American  varieties  of  Pi  inn,  Abie?,  and 
1-arvix,  might  bo  made  whie.li  would  at  oneo 
beautify  and  enrich  our  WNconJn;  but  the 


pare  them  for  the  farmer,  as  all  the  resinous 
trees  require  to  be  bedded  out  from  the  seed 
box,  bed,  or  pot  in  which  they  have  been 
raised,  when  very  small,  and  must  be  trans- 
planted every  ye  r,  or  two  at  most,  until 
sold  from  the  nursery,  or  else  the  buyer  will 
lose  his  labor  and  his  money. 

As  a  shade  and  ornamental  tree,  I  know 
of  none  that  surpasses  the  Horse  Chestnut, 
(Attains  Hippocattaiwm,)  and  Paria  Discol- 
or—one growing  60  feet  high,  the  other 
from  5  to  10  feet.  A.  G.  Hanford  will  con- 
fer a  benefit  on  the  readers  *»f  the  Farmer 
if  he  can  tell  them  how  readily  to  distinguish 
between  the  Black  and  Yellow  Locusts,  and 
give  the  botanical  name  of  the  species  as 
there  are  many  varieties. 

Jomr  W.  Ford. 

Bbbbt,  May,  1856. 

■■■  ■■■  4  •»»■» 

For  the  Fanner. 
WHEAT  AND  OBESS. 

Messrs.  Editors — Your  remarks  in  the 
April  number,  upon  the  communication -of 
Mr.  Hatoh,  in  relation  to  the  transmutation 
of  wheat  to  chess,  are  indicative  of  a  slight 
degree  of  impatience  with  those  who  find 
faith  a  shorter  road  than  reason,  even  in 
physics.  In  this  matter  you  can  say  with 
more  propriety  than  did  the  prophet  in  a 
different  case,  "I  do  well  to  be  angry."  It 
appears  to  me  that  no  evidence,  short  of 
that  which  is  "strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ," 
should  be  accepted  in  favor  of  a  proposition 
which  has  no  analogy  in  nature,  and  no 
plausibility  in  reason.  I  am  aware  that one 
well  proved  faot  is  worth  a  score  of  argu- 
ments, but  in  this  case  the  fact  is  always  as- 
sumed, and  never  proved  but  by  hypothesis 
or  second  hand  testimony. 

It  is  true  that  many  credible  men  tell  us 
of  sowing  wheat  and  reaping  chess,  but  who 
of  all  these  trust- worthy  believers  has  ever 
made  such  an  experiment  as  a  scientific  man 
»vould  demand,  and  found  his  theory  justi- 
fied by  the  fact?  Or,  who  has  sown  wheat 
where  no  other  seed  could  possibly  have 
been  in  the  soil,  and  after  subjecting  it  to  all 
the  conditions  favorable  to  transmutation 
has  found  chess  where  wheat  should  have 
been  ? 

I  have  said  that  this  process  of  transmu- 
tation has  no  antilogy  in  nature.     Wheat, 


nurseryman  must  make  the  choice,  and  pre  }  (Trilioum  aaUewm,)  and  chess,    or   cheat, 
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(Bromm  aeoaiimm)  are  both  perfect  plants, 
capable  of  re-producing  their  kind,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  resemblance  than  is  common  to 
all  plants  of  the  same  general  family,  but 
differing  in  species  and  varietes.  The  Lima 
bean  of  oar  gardens,  the  red  clover  of  our 
fields,  and  the  yellow  locust  of  our  forests, 
are  more  nearly  allied  than  wheat  and  chess. 

The  potato,  the  egg-plant  and  the  tomato, 
are  nearer  oongenns  than  these  cereals,  and 
yet  who  would  credit  the  story  that  either 
of  these  edibles  had  grown  from  the  seed  or 
root  of  the  other?  Admit  the  possibility  of 
such  a  change  as  this,  and  the  integrity  of 
nature  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  would  long  ere  this 
have  been  in  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion. 
If  ohess  is  degenerate  wheat,  as  some  con- 
tend, the  infallible  law  of  nature  must  apply 
to  this  as  to  all  hybrids,  forbidding  its  re- 
production, and  yet  chess  will  produce  chess 
as  certainly  as  like  produces  like  in  any 
other  case. 

In  short,  I  am  more  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that,  if  transmutation  is  ever  possible, 
our  wheat  has  for  years  past  been  turning  to 
pigeon  gran,  as  that  enterprising  cereal  has 
multiplied  mysteriously  in  our  lands. 

D.  WOBTHIHGTON. 

Summit,  April  25,  '56. 

For  tbi  Humor 
FLOWING  WITH  THBBB  HORSES. 

Few  farmers  are  aware  of  the  advantage 
of  plowing  with  three  horses,  instead  of 
using  only  two,  as  is  the  common  method. 
For  breaking  in  colts,  particularly,  this  is 
a  very  practicable  method.  A  colt  may  be 
placed  on  the  near  side  of  a  span  of  horses, 
making  hiin  pull  on  the  end  of  a  sweep, 
against  the  span— on  the  principle  of  a  steel- 
yard, the  length  to  be  proportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the 
colt.  The  team  moves  steadily  along  in 
spite  of  the  unsteady  movement  of  the  colt. 
To  prevent  the  plow  from  running  too  much 
to  land,  the  olevy  will  have  to  be  placed 
far  to  the  near  side— or,  better  yet,  a  plow 
beam  sprung  sufficiently  to  the  near  side 
substituted  for  the  old  one.  In  harrowing, 
also,  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  may 
be  done  than  with  only  two  horses.  The 
three  horse  team  gives  a  power  and  steadi- 
ness of  movement  truly  Surprising  to  those 
who  have  never  tried  auoh  a  team  before. 


For  Clio  Farmer. 


IfnsBa.  Enrrona — In  looking  over  your 
valuable  publication,  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  communication  asking  for  in- 
formation in  relation  to  Artesian  Wells.  I 
am  engaged  in  that  business,  and  will  give 
you  all  the  information  in  my  power.  Wells 
of  four  or  six  inches  diameter  can  be  sunk 
for  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  foot.  If 
in  earth,  you  will  need  a  pipe  of  iron,  and 
then  your  well  will  average  about  three  dol- 
lars per  foot ;  if  in  rock,  the  cost  per  foot 
will  not  exceed  $1.50 — if  in  lime  or  sand- 
stone ;  harder  rock  will  cot*  more.  Water 
can  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  by  going  deep 
enough ;  bnt  there  has  as  yet  been  no  rule 
discovered  by  which  to  determine  the  depth 
you  must  go  to  accomplish  this  object.  I 
can  sink  4,  6,  8,  10,  or  12  inch  wells  to  any 
depth  required.  I  will  furnish  a  set  of  tools 
capable  of  sinking  wells  800  feet  deep,  and 
men  to  work  said  tools,  for  $12  per  day,  and 
found;  or  sell  a  set  of  tools  that  will  work 
800  feet,  with  derrick,  gearing,  drills,  and 
angers  suitable  for  earth  or  stone,  for  $860, 
and  give  all  necessary  instruction  how  to 
work  them.  I  shall  be  happy  at  any  time  to 
give  you  any  information  in  my  power,  and 
subscribe  myself,  very  truly 

Tours,         Edwin  R.  Pikbob. 

Wtooeha,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis. 

SnjC  FROM  THE  MULBEBRY  TBEB. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Atlas  gives  an  account  of  a  discovery  said  to 
have  been  recently  made  in  France,  by  Al- 
phonse  Karr,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the 
manufacture  of  bilk  from  the  mulberry  tree. 
This  tree  furnishes  the  food  of  the  silk  worm, 
and  this  discovery  is  intended  to  take  the 
entire  business  out  of  the  hands  of  this  crea- 
ture. It  is  stated  that  the  mulberry  leaves 
are  boiled  first  into  a  thick  paste,  from  which 
the  silk  threads  are  made.  The  correspond- 
ent alluded  to  states  that  he  has  seen  several 
yards  of  excellent  bilk,  made  in  this  manner, 
and  that  its  price  is  twenty -five  times  cheap- 
er than  silk  made  in  the  common  way.  We 
are  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  story; 
but  we  hope  it  may  be  true. 

[Scientific  American. 


-—       « ■•  •  •■» 


"I  can  hardly  think  that  man  to  be  in  his 
right  mind,"  taid  Cicero,  "who  is  destitute 
of  religion." 
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mUIT  THBBS  AMD  THEIR  BVBMIB&. 

June,  though  not  so  busy  a  planting  sea- 
son as  April  and  May,  yet  affords  plenty  of 
employment,  both  in  the  fruit  and  Tegetable 
garden.  Trees  of  last  spring's  planting  need 
looking  carefully  over,  to  see  that  they  all 
stand  firm  and  ereot  in  their  places ;  and 
also  that  the  mulching  is  properly  placed 
about  them,  before  the  setting  in  of  the  dry 
hot  season. 

Look  sharply  for  Borers  in  the  bodies  of 
your  apple  trees.  Whenever  you  see  dark, 
scabby,  dead  looking  spots  on  the  bark,  take 
your  knife  and  carefully  examine  for  the 
cause.  You  will  frequently  find  it  the  local- 
ity of  the  Borer.  Underneath  the  bark,  in- 
sidiously, but  rapidly,  he  pursues  his  de- 
structive work.  He  is  but  an  insignificant 
white  grub,  yet  armed  with  a  rasp  upon  his 
head,  that  readily  reduces  the  hardest  apple- 
tree  wood  to  powder.    We  set  a  fine  garden    branches,  I  carried  a  pailful  oYsuds  from  tree, 


dead  hickory,  about  our  orchards,  and  would 
advise  o  hers  to  be. 

The  Aphti  Mali  Fabriciue*,  or  Plant 
Louse,  is  one  of  the  next  plagues  in  order, 
upon  apple  trees.  They  are  described  as 
follows,  in  Fessenden's  Practical  Gardener; 

44  This  genus  of  insects  comprises  many 
species  and  varieties,  which  are  so  denom- 
inated from  the  plants  they  infest.  The 
males  are  winged,  and  the  females  without 
wings  ;  they  are  viviparous,  producing  tiieir 
young  alive,  in  the  spring ;  and  al»o  ovipa- 
rous, layiug  eggs  in  autumn." 

A  writer  for  "The  New  England  Farmer," 
(Vol.  111.  p.  9, )  after  staling  a  number  of 
experiments  with  soap-suds,  for  detsroying 
aphides,  which  were  unsuccessful,  or  but 
partially  succeeded, says,  ul  was  led  to  con- 
clude, that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  wet  the  up- 
per side  of  the  leaves,  thi/.king  to  make  them 
disagreeable  or  poisonous  to  the  insect,  but 
that  they  must  be  well  drenched  or  immers- 
ed in  the  suds.  I  therefore  applied  again 
the  same  remedy ;  but  with  this  difference — 
instead  of  sprinkling  the  upper  side  of  the 


orchard,  two  years  ago  the  past  spring,  of 
large  selected  trees,  that  we  went  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  to  get.  For  a  while  they 
seemed  to  grow  well,  but  about  mid-summer, 
we  discovered  some  of  them  beginning  to 
wilt,  and  look  sickly ;  on  a  little  examina- 
tion we  found  them  badly  infested  with 
Borers — some  of  them  even  entirely  girdled, 
and  dying,  others  scarred  and  partly  girdled. 
We  immediately  set  to  work  with  a  slim 
pointed  knife,  and  dug  the  rascals  out;  but 
they  had  got  so  well  started,  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  trees  were  entirely  spoiled. 

The  only  remedy  we  know  of,  is  to  watch 
for,  and  slay  them  when  they  appear.  And 
the  earlier  the  examination  in  the  spring  the 
better.  Digging  round  tie  trees,  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  mixing 
in  plenty  of  unleachcd  ashes,  or  air  slaked 
lime,  to  kill  or  drive  away  the  inseot  trorn 
which  the  Borer  originates,  is  also  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  preventive  of  the 
evil  in  the  premises.  Hickory,  cut  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  is  much  infested 
with  the  borer ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  they  went  from  hickory  stumps 
standing  near,  into  our  trees,  especially  as 
they  were  brought  and  set  there,  upon  an 
entirely  new  patch  of  ground,  but  a  few 
weeks  before.     We  have  since  been  shy  of 


|  to  tree,  and,  bending  the  tops  of  small  trees, 
and  the  branches  or  larger  ones,  immersed 
all  the  parts  infested  with  Hoe,  holding  them 
in  the  liquor  for  a  moment,  that  none  might 
escape  being  well  wet.    On  examining  the 
trees,  the  next  day,  the  greater  part  of  the 
lice  were  destroyed.    It  was  tbund  necessary 
to  repeat  the  same  process  once  01  twice, 
with  suds  not  too  weak,  say  about  two  or 
three  ounces  of  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water." 
Another  writer  in  the  same  paper,  (p.  10,) 
says,  "1  have  applied  soap-suds  to  iny  apple- 
trees,  in  order  to  kill  the  lice.    It  will  be 
sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  just  sprinkling 
them  with  suds  will  not  kill  them;  neither 
will  dipping  the  branches  which  are  infected 
with  them  kill  them.     But  dipping  and  hol- 
ding them  in,  as  long  as  I  can  conveniently 
hold  iny  breath,  will  destroy  every  one.    The 
suds  do  not  appear  to  injure  the  leaves.    I 
tried  suds  made  on  purpose,  and  suds  which 
had  been  used  for  family  washing.    The  lat- 
ter answers  the  purpose  much  the  best."    It 
is  possible  to  make  soap-suds  so  strong  as  to 
kill  the  tender  branches,  as  well  as  the  in- 
sects which  infest  them.    The  proportion 
above  mentioned,  of  two  or  three  ounces  of 
soup  to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  probably  most 
advisable. 

The  Caterpillar  is  also  a  great  nuisance,  if 
allowed  to  multiply  and  mature  ou  orchard 
trees.  We  never  see  worms'  nests  upon  a 
neighbor's  trees,  remaining  perhaps  for 
weeks,  without  concluding  that  he  is  too 
negligent  and  careless  to  have  an  orchard 
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under  his  charge.    The  following  remarks 
from  Coxe  are  in  point : 

"  This  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  to  an  or- 
chard when  neglected ;  but  easily  destroyed 
by  a  little  attention.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  nests  are  small  and  the  insects  young  and 
tender,  they  never  venture  abroad  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  when  the  dew  is  on 
the  tree*,  or  in  bad  weather ;  they  may  then 
be  effectually  destroyed  by  crushing  them 
in  the  nest.  This  attention,  continued  a 
short  time  every  spring,  will  destroy  those  in 
existence,  and  will  prevent  their  increase  in 
future  years  :  if  left  till  grown  strong,  they 
wander  from  their  nests,  and  cannot  be  eff- 
ectually overcome  without  great  trouble 
and  expense." 

We  shall  make  a  more  extended  reference 
to  the  various  destructives  #f  fruit  and  fruit 
trees  during  the  season,  accompanied  with 
full  illustrations,  deeming  it  a  subject  of  suf- 
fiicient  importance  to  be  well  studied  and 
fully  understood. 


THE  WINTER  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

The  effects  of  the  cold  winter  upon  fruit 
trees,  are  at  length  fully  determined  and  un- 
derstood, and  we  think  will  be  remembered 
for  some  time  by  not  a  few.  The  peach 
trees  seem  to  have  been  nearly  all  destroyed, 
throughout  the  State,  and  all  the  more  ten- 
der kinds  of  cherry  trees  are  killed  down, 
partially  or  wholly.  Young  apple  trees,  in 
many  instances,  have  fared  but  little  better. 
Of  a  lot  of  about  six  hundred  which  we  had 
set  in  nursery  rows,  coming  five  years  old, 
we  have  lost  about  one  third,  outright,  while 
many  of  the  others  havo  had  all  the  growth 
of  last  year  killed.  We  attribute  it  in  part 
to  their  being  imported  trees,  having  been 
brought  up  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last  spring. 
They  were  a  scurvy  lot  of  trees,  like  roost 
that  come  up  from  those  eastern  nurseries ; 
and  being  out  of  the  ground  so  long,  as  they 
must  necessarily  be  on  so  long  a  journey, 
they  were  partially  stunted  in  their  growth, 
and  consequently  were  as  iliy  able  to  stand 
a  very  cold  winter  as  a  consumptive  patient 
would  be. 

Wo  farod  about  the  same  with  our  pears, 
especially  those  dwarfed  on  quince.  The 
Bartlett  variety,  both  on  pear  and  quince, 
killed  out  bad.  Still,  all  tree*  that  lived 
through,  although  pretty  black  inside  for  a 
time,  are  now  growing  well. 


F«r  tbftPamcc 
STHAWBERHIES  AND  FIE  XTMBEB. 

Messrs.  Editobb — Why  do  we  see  so  little 
attention  given  to  small  fruit  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  garden  ?  We  herewith  send  you 
a  statement  of  our  past  season's  success  in 
strawberries,  copied  from  a  previously  pre- 
pared journal: 

From  28  square  rods  actual  measurement, 
we  have  picked  and  sold  at  home  market, 
287  qts.  of  strawberries,  clear  fruit,  at  2s. 
per  qt. ;  also  150  qts.  in  the  calyx,  at  Is.  6cL 
per  qt. — used  38  qts.  at  2s  per  qt.,  making  in 
all,  425  qts,,  amounting  to  $94.38.  At  the 
same  rate,  one  acre  would  produce  over  75 
bushels,  amounting  to  nearly  $600. 

The  kinds  cultivated  in  these  beds  are  the 
Willey,  and  Large  Early  Scarlot.  Some 
square  rods  of  our  beds  yielded  more  than 
twice  as  mnch  as  others,  giving  some  idea  of 
the  amount  that  may  be  grown  on  an  acre 
of  ground.  The  mode  of  culture  is  well 
described  in  the  April  number  of  the  Farm- 
er, in  ua  Chapter  on  Small  Fruit." 

We  have  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  Pie 
Plant,  (Cahoon's  Seedling,)  which  has  yield- 
ed and  we  have  sold  $200  worth  of  the  stalk 
for  pies,  in  this  market,  this  season. 

These  items  may  encourage  others  to  try 
the  "no-matter  luxuries"  of  the  garden. 
Geo.  J.  &  S.  II.  Kellooo. 

Janehvillk,  May,  1856. 

«  ♦»»  » 

THE  CRANBEEBY  AND  ITS  OULTUBE; 

Tho  above  is  the  titlo  of  another  manuel, 
from  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,  New  York,  written 
l>y  B.  Eastwood,  very  well  illustrated,  and 
full  of  information.  Tho  culture  of  this  fruit 
U  of  great  importance;  it  will  pay  well  in 
6oils  suitable  for  little  else.  A  larj/e  demand, 
even  fur  export,  has  grown  up,  and,  froin 
the  ca>y  transportation  of  the  fruit,  it  is  very 
profitable,  'lhe  experience  detailed  in  this 
work  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  those  in- 
rending  to  plant  the  cranberry.  From  ten  to 
lifteen  dollars  a  barrel  is  the  price  now  ob- 
i tuned  in  tho  Boston  market;  a  pint  baa 
been  sold  in  London  lor  neaily  a  dollar;  all 
(bat  can  be  raised  will  find  a  market.  In 
'lie  appendix,  there  is  an  estimate  of  the 
profit  of  the  culture,  by  Mr.  A.  Flint,  as  fol- 
lows :  In  1853,  he  sold  filiy  barrels,  at  thir- 
een  dollars  a  barrel,  making  six  hundred  and 
dffy  dollar*  as  the  product  of  two  acres  of 
what  was  quite  recently  an  almost  worthless 
•>og  meadow.  [Iloiticulturkt. 
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CULTIVATION  OP  PLUMS. 

In  most  sections  the  cultivation  of  plums 
has  boen  greatly  abridged  by  the  ravages  of 
the  curculio,  and  indeed  the  injurious  conse- 
quences resulting  from  its  insidious  attacks, 
have  been  so  great,  that  very  many  who  had 
entered  quite  extensively  into  the  enrerprise 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  it  altogeth- 
er. Whether  there  exists,  at  present,  any 
efficient  and  reliable  remedy  for  this  evil,  is 
a  question  admitting,  perhaps,  of  some  doubt. 
Still,  by  a  proper  system  of  cultivation,  its 
effects  may  be  greatly  mitigated,  certainly, 
and  the  farmer  who  is  the  possessor  of  suita- 
ble soil,  and  who  can  afford  the  requisite 
amount  of  attention,  may  derive  no  small 
profit  from  the  cultivation  of  any  or  all  the 
numerous  varieties  ordinarily  grown  upon 
onr  farms.  The  soil  which  appears  to  be 
.  most  genial  to  these  fruits,  is  a  light,  deep 
and  warm  loam,  approaching  to  sand,  and 
reposing  upon  a  porous  substance  of  sand  or 
gravel.  It  should  be  worked  carefully,  and 
enriched  by  durable  manure,  but  never  with 
such  matters  as  will  ferment  strongly.  A 
compost  of  forest  leaves,  clay  and  rotten 
wood,  chip  manure  from  the  wood  shed, 
leached  ashes,  lime,  gypsum,  and  tall,  is 
much  better  than  animal  excrement,  and  if 
thrown  into  a  heap  the  year  previous  to  its 
application,  and  occasionally  wot  down  with 
soap  suds  and  nrine,  with  a  turning  now  and 
then  during  the  season,  to  mix  the  materials 
thoroughly,  it  will  operate  with  great  effi- 
ciency, and  induce  a  rapid  aud  healthy 
growth. 

Salt  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  all  known 
fertilizers  for  the  plum.  In  its  native  state 
— that  of  the  beach  plum — it  is  always  found 
in  situations  where  it  is  copiously  irrigated 
by  salt-water,  and  is  there  never  infe>ted  by 
the  evils  which  so  greatly  lessen  its  value  in 
a  cultivated  state.  Probably  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  salt  and  water,  made  about  as 
strong  as  the  sea  water  is,  and  applied  by  an 
ordinary  garden  syringe,  to  tlie  limbs  and 
leaves,  would  tend  somewhat  to  mitigate  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  curculio,  if  it  did  not 
wholly  prevent  them.  Washing  the  bark 
frequently  with  soap. suds,  urine,  or  weak 
lye,  and  splitting  the  bark  from  the  roots  up- 
ward to  the  junction  of  the  larger  limbs, 
have  a  good  effect.  All  green  and  immature 
frnit  should  be  carefully  destroyed  as  soon 
as  it  falls.  It  contains  tho  egg  of  the  fly 
which  produces  the  curculio,  as  may  be  seen 
by  inspecting  it  as  it  comes  from  the  tree. 

I  think  that  very  many  who  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  plums,  are  enforcing  them  too 
vigorously.  The  pear  blight,  in  my  opinion, 
is  attributable  to  the  same  course.  In  old 
times,  when  pears  were  set  in  apple  orchards, 
there  was  no  complaint  as  to  their  blighting. 
The  disease  was,  indeed,  wholly  unknown, 


and  has  only  been  developed  of  late  years, 
when  it  is  thought  that  the  forcing  princi- 
ple, so  perniciously  applied  in  our  human 
Nurseries  of  knowledge,"  is  equally  desira- 
ble in  accelerating  the  maturation  of  vege- 
tables, and  pushing  "Dame  Nature,"  ahead 
of  herself,  to  the  detriment  of  her  more  im- 
portant characteristics  and  powers. 

J.  B.  B.  in  the  Germantown  Telegraph. 


CURRANTS. 


The  u  Victoria"  is  a  great  improvement  up- 
on the  old  Red  Dutch;  bears  profusely — 
bunches  long,  and  berries  large,  and  a  robust 
grower ;  it  should  be  in  every  garden.  The 
Cherry  Currant  has  shorter  bunches  than  the 
Victoria,  but  much  larger  berries,  >and  is  a 
little  more  acid.  The  size  of  its  berry  is  re- 
marked by  all  who  see  it.  The  Red  Grape 
is  also  a  very  productive  variety,  the  bnnehes 
are  very  numerous,  and  berries  not  so  large 
as  those  of  the  Cherry  or  Victoria. 

Long  Bunched  Red  is  a  very  desirable  va- 
riety, and  is  reiriarkable  for  the  length  of  the 
bunches. 

Prince  Albert  is  a  very  light  colored  red 
currant,  a  very  choice  variety,  but  as  yet  not 
so  extensively  cultivated  as  the  sorts  above 
noted. 

Among  tho  white  currants,  the  White 
Grape  is  becoming  the  general  favorite. 
Those  who  compare  it  with  the  White  Dutch 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  its  superiority, 
both  in  size  of  berry,  productiveness  and  fla- 
vor; it  is  much  sweeter  than  the  other,  and 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  making  wine.  The 
Currant  requires  little  special  attention,  a 
few  bushes  will  not  occupy  much  space  along 
the  walk  in  a  vegetable  garden,  while  their 
fruit  is  very  grateful  in  the  sultry  weather  of 
Arg  ist.  Let  all  who  own  even  a  small  gar- 
dtn,  procure  a  few  of  these  improved  varie- 
ties of  Currants.  [Rural  New-Yorker. 
■  .«■•♦♦». 

Bush  your  Tomatoes. — It  is  just  ns  sensi- 
ble to  grow  peas  without  bushing  them  as  it 
is  tomatoes.  You  may  grow  both  in  a  slov- 
enly sort  of  way,  if  you  have  plenty  of  room 
,on  the  ground ;  but  you  can  grow  either 
twice  as  well  upon  something  to  support 
them,  and  tomatoes  are  decidedly  better 
grown  up  in  tho  air  than  near  the  ground, 
under  tho  shade  of  a  mass  of  vines.  The 
best,  support  for  a  tomato  vine  is  a  short  bush 
set  firmly  in  the  ground.  Tho  branches 
have  room  to  spread  among  the  limbs  and 
support  the  fruit.  The  plan  is  much  better 
than  tying  to  stakes  and  trimming,  according 
to  our  experience.  We  have  tried  both 
ways.  [Agricultural  Exchange. 


4  —  ♦♦  » 


Punch  thinks  that  carriage  drivers  would 
make  the  best  soldiers  in  tie  world,  as  no 
troops  could  stand  their  charges. 
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We  give  two  outlines  of  Pears — the  Flem- 
ish Beauty,  and  the  Beurre  <T  Anjon — the 
first  of  whioh  we  deem  one  of  the  very  best 
for  western  cultivation,  as  a  standard  tree. 


The  Wisconsin  Fruit  Grower's  Association 
recommended  it  for  general  cultivation,  at 
their  late  convention .  The  other  is  also  high- 
ly spoken  of,  although  not  so  well  known 
and  proved  as  the  first 

"The  Flemish  Beauty  seems  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  the  rioh 
warm  soils  of  the  West,  producing 
fruit  with  only  ordinary  care,  equal- 
ling specimens  grown  East  by  means 
of  special  nurture  and  extra  atten- 
tion. The  best  specimens  we  have 
ever  seen  were  grown  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 'The  tree  is  very  luxuriant, 
and  bears  early  and  abundantly; 
young  shoots  upright,  dark  brown. 
The  fruit  requires  to  be  gathered 
sooner  than  most  pears,  even  be- 
fore it  parts  readily  from  the  tree. 
If  it  is  then  ripened  in  the  house  it 
is  always  fine,  while,  if  allowed  to 
mature  on  the  tree,  it  usually  be- 
comes soft,  flavorless,  and  soon  de- 
cays. 

Fruit*  large,  oblong,  obovate— 
SHn,  a  little  rough,  ground  pale 
yellow,  mostly  covered  with  mar- 
blings  and  patches  of  light  russet, 
becoming  reddish  brown  at  maturi- 
ty on  the  sunny  side.  Stalk,  rath- 
er short,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  pretty  deeply 
planted  in  a  peculiar,  narrow,  round  cavity.  Oalyxy  short,  open,  placed  in  a  small  round 
basin.  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  not  very  fine  grained,  but  juicy,  melting,  very  saccharine 
and  rich,  with  a  slight  musky  flavor.    Season,  20th  September  to  15th  October." 

We  had  selected  a  somewhat  lengthy  arti- 
cle for  this  number,  bearing  upon  Dwarf 
Pears,  and  calculated  to  establish  some  things 
we  have  said  about  them  heretofore;  but 
want  of  space  forbids  it  for  the  present.  It 
will  make  no  particular  difference  just  at  the 
present,  as  the  Pear  speculation  must  be 
nearly  over,  for  the  season,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  number.  We  think  the  sub- 
ject will  be  likely  to  be  pretty  well  under- 
stood, by  many,  after  the  experience  of  the 
past  winter. 


To  Destroy  Bark  Lick.— Take  strong  lye, 
and  put  in  it  as  much  salt  as  will  dissolve, 
and  wash  the  bark  of  the  trees  with  it  by 
means  of  a  brush  or  swab.  Apply  in  spring 
before  the  buds  start 


•4  ♦•»» 


Soil  fob  Fruit  Treks. — Fine  fruit  can 
only  be  grown  upon  a  soil  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially dry  and  firm.  A  wet  soil,  or  a  very 
loose,  peaty  or.e,  never  produces  fine  fruit. 
Sandy  soils,  gravelly  soils  or  clayey  soils,  as 
well  as  what  are  called  loamy  soils,  can  be 
made  to  grow  fine  fruit,  if  properly  cultiva- 
ted, provided  the  subsoil  is  porous  enough  to 
permit  the  water  to  escape  rapidly  down- 
wards a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  roots  of 
trees  at  least  three  teet  of  soil  which  is  never 
filled  with  stagnant  moisture — and  the  great- 
er the  depth  of  perfectly  drJned  sou,  the 
greater  the  certainty  of  success. 

[Moore's  Rural  Few- Yorker. 
■  «■♦♦♦» 

Nature  makes  us  poor  only  when  we  want 
necessaries,  but  custom  gives  the  name  of 
poverty  to  the  want  of  superfluities. 
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"This  variety  was  imported  from  France, 
and  is  comparatively  new  at  the  West.  The 
vigorous  and  healthy  character  of  the  tree, 
together  with  its  habit  of  early  and  abundant 


touting,  we  think  warranto  tts  extended  cul- 
ture. The  wood  is  stout  and  of  a  pale  dull 
yellow. 

Sim,  large.  Form,  oblong-obovate,  roll  at 
the  crown,  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point  at 
the  stem.  Color,  pale  yellow,  dull 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  much  russet- 
ed  around  the  eye,  and  regularly 
covered  with  minute  russet  specks. 
Asm,  short,  thiok,  ourved  and  ob- 
liquely inserted  in  a  shallow  cavity, 
formed  by  uneven  swellings  and 
projections  of  the  fruit  Caly*,  me- 
dium sized,  open  with  stout  seg- 
ments reflexed.  Basin,  regularly 
formed,  round.  Flesh,  yellowish 
white,  melting  juicy,  riob,  sprightly 
and  delicions.  Core,  smalL  Seeds, 
long,  pointed.  Season,  October  and 
November." 

The  Benrre  d'  Anjou  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  Beurre  Brown. 
Downing  describes  the  latter  variety 
as  follows : 

"Thb  Bbubsx  Bbowk,  almost  too 
well  known  to  need  description,  was 
for  a  long  time  considered  the  prince 
of  pears  in  France,  its  native  coun- 
try, and  for  those  who  are  partial  to 
the  high  vinous  flavor— a  rich  min- 
gling of  sweet  and  acid— it  has,  still,  few  competitors.  It  is,  however,  quite  variable  in 
different  soils,  and  its  variety  of  appearance  in  different  gardens,  has  given  rise  to  the  many 
names,  gray,  brown,  red  and  golden,  under  which  it  is  known. 


"Kenrick  calls  it  "an  outcast,"  but  our 
readers  will  pardon  our  dissent  from  this 
opinion,  while  we  have  the  fact  in  mind,  of 
ita  general  excellence  in  this  region ;  and  es- 
pecially that  of  a  noble  tree,  now  in  view 
from  the  library  where  we  write,  which  is  in 
luxuriant  vigor,  and  gives  us,  annually,  from 
five  to  eight  bushels  of  superb  fruit.     The 
truth  is,  this  pear  is  rather  tender  for  New 
England,  and  requires  a  warm  climate  and 
strong  soil.    Shoots  diverging,  dark  brown. 

"Fruit  large,  oblong-obovate,  tapering  con- 
vexly  quite  to  the  stalk.  Skin  slightly  rough, 
yellowish-green,  but  nearly  covered  with 
thin  russet,  often  a  little  reddish  brown  on 
one  side.  Stalk  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  stout  at  its  junction  with  the 
tree,  and  thickening  obliquely  into  the  fruit 
OaJyx  nearly  closed  in  a  shallow  basin.  Flesh 


greenish  white,  melting,  buttery,  extremely 
juicy,  with  a  rich  sub-acid  flavor.  Season, 
September.9 ' 

Soubob  or  the  Ojlbbon  of  Plants.-— 
Plants  derive  their  carbon  from  carbonic-acid, 
most  of  whioh  they  fKiorb  from  the  air  thro' 
the  medium  of  the  leaves.  It  also  comes  in 
through  the  medioro  of  the  roots  dissolved 
in  water.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  mould  (humus)  of 
the  soil,  which  got  into  the  plant  before  com- 
plete decomposition ;  but  this  opinion  is  now 
mostly  abandoned. 

M»»  

A  Simile. — Day  begins  in  darkness,  grows 
bright,  strong  and  glorious,  and  in  darkness 
closes ;  and  so  man  commences  life  in  weak 
childhood,  attains  the  meridian  of  manhood, 
and  in  second  childhood  ends  his  day  career. 

As  the  small  planets  are  nearest  the  sun, 
so  are  little  children  nearest  to  God. 
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The  following  extract,  from  the  recently 
published  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Agricultural  Society,  from  the 
pen  of  J.  0.  Bbaytoit,  Esq.,  strikes  us  as 
particularly  sound  and  practical  in  its  char- 
acter, and  seasonable  at  this  time  for  the 
lovers  of  evergreens,  in  Wisconsin  as  well  as 
Illinois.  We  commend  it  to  the  careful  peru- 
sal of  those  who  would  add  this  most  beauti- 
ful of  ail  contrasting  ornaments  to  their  land- 
scape scenery.  His  recommendation  of  na- 
tive varieties  in  the  main,  in  preference  to 
those  of  foreign  growth  and  doubtful  hardi- 
hood, is  in  exact  accordance  with  our  own , 
judgment  and  experience. 

Then,  again,  the  peculiar  and  delicate  char- 
acter of  evergreens  under  removal  and  do- 
mestication, should  fully  admonish  all  not  to 
throw  away  their  money  upon  uncertain 
trees,  at  uncertain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
in  uncertain  hands,  when  the  only  probable 
certainty  is  that  they  will  die  out  on  your 
hands.  Our  own  advice  to  all  who  can  is  to 
cultivate  evergreens,  by  all  means,  bufi,  to  do 
it  in  the  right  way,  and  in  no  other: 

"Dear  Doctor — Tn  looking  for  a  subject 
with  which  to  comply  with  your  invitation 
to  write  an  artiole  for  your  forthcoming  vol. 
of  Transactions,  I  could  think  of  none  more 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  of  your  beautiful  prairie  State,  than  that 
of  successfully  removing  evergr-ens  to  it, 
where  1  know  they  appear  more  in  place, 
and  are  more  attractive  than  anywhere  else 
perhaps.  Our  native  species  have  proved 
not  only  more  hardy,  but  more  attractive 
than  a  majority  of  those  introduced  from 
foreign  lands.  My  own  experience  being 
principally  with  these,  I  shall  embody  the 
results  of  rny  own  experiments,  in  removing 
and  transplanting  them,  in  the  shape  of  di- 
rections for  the  guidance  of  others. 

Here  I  feel  inclined  to  add  'hit  our  native 
spruce  (Abies  Nigra)  is  n  ere  ornamental 
than  the  famed  Norway,  anu  t.iis  opinion  is 
shared  by  other  cultivators,  who  have  both 
in  this  State. 

black  on  doitble  spbuoe,  (Abies  Nigra.) 

This  tree  closes  its  growth  here,  and  in  its 
natural  situation  north,  before  the  10th  of 
July.  It  may  rarely  make  a  second  growth, 
but  if  it  does,  we  have  not  detected  it. 
Young  trees  from  the  forest  should  be  re- 
moved the  last  twenty  days  of  July.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  selecting,  as  nine- tenths  of 
those  found  growing  are  natural  layers ;  and 
not  more  than  one  in  five  of  these  is  worth 


taking  away,  from  deficiency  in  roots.  If 
they  are  removed  early,  they  lose  their  foli- 
age in  the  spring  months ;  and  when  so  re- 
moved it  is  all  lost  at  one  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  check  given  to  the  flowingsap, 
and  is  not  often  renewed.  The  same  diffi- 
culty is  experieaced  in  removing  in  the  fall, 
and  heeling  in  for  the  winter,  the  foliage  all 
shells  off  in  the  spring  in  handling,  and  can- 
not, except  rarely,  be  coaxed  into  a  renewal. 

The  smallest  plants  are  best  for  removal ; 
though  we  have  planted  thoso  averaging 
eighteen  inches,  the  10th  of  July,  which  were 
net  carefully  selected — being  nearly  all  lay- 
ers— of  which  the  loss  was  fifty  per  cent ; 
another  lot  the  last  week  in  July,  and  a  bet- 
ter selection,  loss  forty  per  cent. 

Seeds  do  not  often  germinate  the  first  year. 
Time  of  gathering  them,  September. 

balsam — balsam  SPRUCE,  (Abies  Balmmea.) 
Re-produces  itself  mostly  from  seed.  Very 
small  plants  of  these  may  be  obtained  far 
north,  in  this  State  and  in  Michigan.  And 
these  small  plants  are  best  for  removal,  as 
well  as  safest.  Are  best,  because  when 
transplanted  they  produce  branches  from  the 
ground ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  varieties 
taken  from  the  forest,  or  from  any  shaded 
situation. 

Growth  commences  about  the  same  time 
as  deciduous. trees,  and  continues  about  six 
weeks :  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  last  of 
June  here.  It  may  be  successfully  removed 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement,  though 
safer  after  growth  is  closed — from  the  first  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August — later,  they  do 
not  got  sufficiently  established  before  winter, 
unless  very  deeply  and  thoroughly  mulched. 
During  this  period  scarcely  any  losses  occur, 
except  a  portion  of  those  deficient  in  roots. 
We  do  not  shade  the  balsam  here ;  but  mulch 
thoroughly.  Shading  may  however  be  well 
south. 

Seed  is  apt  to  be  blasted,  if  it  is  not,  it  ger- 
minates the  first  year.  Time  of  gathering, 
August;  later,  the  opened  cones  will  have 
parted  with  all  of  it;  when  it  is  not  easily 
gathered  up. 

WHITE  PINE- WEYMOUTH  PINE,(PiHU*  StrobllS.) 

"With  the  pines,  we  have  had  no  success 
in  spring  planting ;  but  the  best  success  with 
a  small  lot  planted  the  last  half  of  July,  al- 
though the  growth  had  not  entirely  closed 
for  the  season.  From  present  knowledge  we 
would  choose  the  month  of  August  for  their 
removal.  They  are  more  irregular  in  the 
time  of  closing  their  growth  than  the  balsam 
or  spruce;  but  generally  stop  growing  about 
or  before  the  first  of  August,  here. 

Cones  should  be  gathered  early  in  Septem- 
ber, when  the  squirrels  begin  to  drop  them 
off,  to  carry  away  to  winter  quarters.  Then 
the  gatherer,  by  approaching  those   tree* 
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where  the  red  squirrel  is  engaged  in  drop* 
ping,  may  piok  them  up  as  fast  as  dropped ; 
and  Vj  withdrawing  when  the  squirrel  is  ob- 
served to  be  coming  down,  can  use  him  the 
second  or  third  time,  if  he  finds  no  cones  to 
carry  away  on  his  descent;  a*  he  will  imme- 
diately re-ascend,  and  re-oommenoe  plnoking 
with  a  hearty  good  will,  until  the  thief  is 
discovered. 

We* have  planted  the  cones  in  June;  part 
of  the  seed  germinating  in  about  two  weeks. 

arbor  vita,  (ttvja  Occidentalism 
These  may  be  successfully  removed  in  Jnly 
or  August.  And  we  have  been  succe&sful 
in  October,  heeling  in  and  planting  out  in 
the  spring.  They  do  not  become  defoliated 
like  the  foregoing.  Is  mostly  re-produced 
from  seed,  although  natural  layers  are  by  no 
means  rare;  but  are  worthless  for  removal, 
having  but  few  side  roots. 

The  seeds  must  be  gathered  early  in  Au- 
gust. Cones  very  small  are  obtained  by 
climbing  the  trees.  They  germinate  soon 
after  planting,  without  any  preparation,  and 
are  much  more  easily  raised  from  seed  than 
any  other  variety  which  we  have  tried. 

rbd  oedar,  (Juniperus  Virginiana.) 

Of  this  variety  we  shall  not  say  much,  not 
having  noticed  particularly  its  season  of 
growth,  and  knowing  it  also  to  be  a  native 
of  Illinois.  We  have  not  succeeded  well  in 
transplanting  except  early  in  May.  When 
received  among  four  lots  of  arbor  vit©  and 
balsam,  in  summer,  it  seemed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  growth  in  mid-summer,  and  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  satisfaction. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  early  spring  is  the 
safest  time  for  their  removal.  The  berries 
must  be  gathered  early  in  October.  Later, 
the  cedar  bird  will  have  appropriated  the 
crop.  The  pistillate  trees,  only,  produce 
berries ;  mix  them  with  sand  and  bury  until 
the  second  spring. 

For  a  seed  bed  for  any  kind  of  evergreen 
tree,  shelter  must  be  prepared  for  the  first 
season.  We  make  a  shelter  over  the  bed  by 
driving  crotches  three  feet  above  the  ground 
and  laying  across  poles,  which  are  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  branches,  with  the  foli- 
age adhering.  But  where  a  thicket  is  not 
convenient,  a  cloth  tent,  with  the  eaves 
raised  about  one  foot  above  the  ground, 
would  be  preferable  to  any  other  mode  of 
sheltering;  the  sun's  rays  being  intercepted, 
but  not  entirely  reflected,  by  thin  cotton 
cloth. 

The  watering  should  be  done  by  hand,  in 
preference  to  depending  on  showers,  drip 
ping  from  boards,  or  any  other  medium.  A 
shower  from  a  watering-pot,  twice  a  week, 
is  sufficient  during  the  early  part  of  summer ; 
and  once  a  week  later. 

In  a  bed  twelve  feet  square  several  thou- 


sand seedlings  may  be  raised,  until  trans- 
planting time  the  second  year. 

For  mulching,  saw-dust  is  perhaps  prefer- 
able to  any  other  substance,  if  attainable. 
We  use  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  on  newly  transplanted  trees,  and  do 
not  renew  it  the  second  year,  though  the 
plant*  would  not  be  injured  thereby.  Ohaff 
would  doubtless  be  good,  if  not  in  too  ex- 
posed a  situation,  where  the  wind  would 
take  it  away.  Straw  and  other  coarse  litter 
does  not  lie  sufficiently  close  to  the  plants, 
without  much  care  in  placing  and  conllning 
it  to  its  place.  Chopped  straw  would  doubt- 
less prove  unexceptionable,  if  not  too  ex- 
pensive. 

But  no  care  in  planting  out  is  sufficient,  if 
the  taking  from  the  forest  and  packing  for 
removal  have  been  carelessly  performed,  as 
is  too  apt  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  go 
to  the  pineries  to  obtain  plants  for  the  south- 
ern market.  A  small  rate  per  thousand  be- 
ing anticipated,  the  scrabble  is  rather  to 
carry  away  a  large  number  than  to  pack  only 
such  as  will  be  sure  to  grow.  If  the  latter 
object  prevails,  more  than  half  of  those  taken 
up  will  be  rejected,  for  want  uf  roots.  Those 
taken  up  must  from  the  moment  be  shielded 
from  the  sun  and  drying,  otherwise  ever- 
green roots  are  hopelessly  done  fory  almost 
in  a  moment." 

FLOWERS,  ORNAMENTAL. 

Should  the  agriculturist  have  no  taste  for 
ornamental  gardening,  yet  such  is  the  lauda- 
ble taste  of  the  fair  daughters  of  America,  at 
the  present  day,  that  there  are  but  compara- 
tively few,  that  do  not  take  an  interest  in  a 
flower  garden.  And  this  alone  is  sufficient 
reason  for  the  publication  of  these  remarks. 

Horticulture,  as  it  respects  ornamental 
gardening,  is  one  of  the  most  innocent,  the 
most  healthy,  and,  to  some,  he  most  pleas- 
ing employment  in  life.  The  rural  scenes 
which  it  affords  are  instructive  lessons,  tend- 
ing to  moral  and  social  virue;  teaching  us 
to  "look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

Flower  gardens  were  ever  held  in  J.'igh  es- 
timation by  persons  of  ta*te.  Emperors  and 
kings  have  been  delighted  with  the  expan- 
sion of  flowers.  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,"  said  an  exalted  persouage.  "how  they 
grow;"  tor  Solomon,  when  clothed  in  the 
purple  of  royalty,  "was  not  arrayed  like  one 
•f  these.'1  Nature,  in  her  gay  attire,  unfolds 
to  view  a  vast  variety,  which  is  pleasing  to 
the  human  mind;  and  consequently  has  a 
tendency  to  tranquilize  the  agitated  passions, 
and  exhilarate  the  man,  nerve  the  imagina- 
tion, and  render  all  around  him  delightful. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  an  employ- 
ment adapted  to  every  grade,  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor;  but  especial- 
ly to  those  who  have  retired  from  the  busy 
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scenes  of  active  life.  Han  was  never  made 
to  rust  out  in  idleness.  A  degree  of  exer- 
cise is  as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  as  food.  And 
what  exercise  is  more  fit  for  him  who  is  in 
the  decline  of  life,  than  that  of  superintend- 
ing a  well  ordered  garden  ?  What  more  en- 
livens the  sinking  mind  f  What  more  en- 
vigorates  the  feeble  frame  t  What  is  more 
conducive  to  a  long  life  ? 

Floriculture  is  peculiarly  calculated  for 
the  amusement  of  youth.  It  may  teach  them 
many  important  lessons.  Let  a  piece  of 
ground  be  appropriated  to  their  use — to  im- 
prove in  such  a  manner  as  their  inclinations 
shall  dictate — to  cultivate  such  plants  as  are 
pleasing  to  their  taste;  and  let  them  receive 
the  proceeds.  Let  order  and  neatness  per- 
vade their  little  plantations.  Let  them  be 
instructed,  that  nothing  valuable  is  to  be  ob- 
tained or  preserved  without  labor,  care  and 
attention — that  as  every  valuable  plant  must 
be  defended,  and  every  noxious  weed  re* 
moved,  so  every  moral  virtue  must  be  pro- 
tected, and  every  corrupt  passion  and  pro- 
pensity subdued. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  an  appropri- 
ate amusement  for  young  ladies.  It  teaches 
neatness,  cultivates  a  correot  taste,  and  fur- 
nishes the  mind  with  many  pleasing  ideas. 
The  delicate  form  and  features,  the  mildness 
and  sympathy  of  disposition,  render  them  fit 
subjects  to  raise  those  transcendent  beauties 
of  nature,  which  declare  the  "perfections  of 
the  Creator's  power."  The  splendid  lustre 
and  variegated  hues  (whioh  bid  defiance  to 
the  penoil)  of  the  rose,  the  lily,  the  tulip, 
and  a  thousand  others,  harmonize  with  the 
fair,  fostering  hand  that  tends  them — with 
the  heart  susceptible  to  the  noblest  impres- 
sions— and  with  spotless  innooenoe. 

Situation. — As  to  the  proper  situation  for 
a  garden,  it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to 
choose.  A  level  plat,  however,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred; for,  if  there  be  considerable  descent, 
the  heavy  rains  will  wa*h  away  the  soil.  A 
southern  aspect,  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  north-west  winds,  is  a  proper  situation 
for  most  plants.  An  inclination  towards  the 
north,  or  west,  or  any  point  between  them, 
should,  if  possible  be  avoided. 

Soil.— The  natural  soil  should  be  a  deep 
loam,  whioh  is  easily  made  rich,  by  old  rot- 
ten manure.  But  here,  again,  it  is  not  al- 
ways in  our  power  to  choose  such  a  soil.  In 
such  cases  we  must  endeavor  to  imitate — we 
must  dig  and  carry  off— and  bring  on  loam, 
&o.,  ane  make  a  rich  soil.  The  ground 
ought  to  be  well  pulverised  with  the  plow  or 
the  spade.  In  a  word,  what  is  wanted  is  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  natural  or  artificial,  not  too 
wet,  nor  too  dry. 

The  ground  in  a  garden  must  be  kept  rich, 
and  often  stirred.     It  ought  to  be  manured 


every  year.  A  compost  made  of  decayed 
vegetables,  yard  manure,  rotten  leaves,  ashes 
and  mould  from  any  place,  where  it  can  be 
had,  is  proper  for  a  garden.  A  garden  should 
be  well  defended,  by  a  high,  tight-fence,  es- 
pecially on  the  north  and  west. 

Sowing  and  Planting. — In  the  first  place, 
the  ground  must  be  made  fine,  as  well  as 
rich.  It  should  be  moderately  moist,  not 
too  wet  nor  too  dry.  The  beds  should  be 
raised  three  or  four  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  walks ;  and  the  seeds  ought,  by  all  means, 
to  be  sown  in  rows,  ten  or  twelve  inches 
apart ;  and  the  earth  should  be  moderately 
pressed  upon  them.  The  time  for  sowing 
either  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  flower- 
seeds,  is  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  season.  Very 
small  seeds  may  be  covered  with  fine  earth 
nearly  half  an  inch ;  larger  ones  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size ;  and  those  as  large  as  a 
pea,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  or  a  little  more. 
Seeds  of  delicate  plants  should  be  planted  in 
flower-pots,  and  the  earth  kept  moderately 
moist,  by  watering  with  a  watering-pot,  that 
is  finely  pierced,  and  does  not  pour  heavily ; 
or  the  pot  may  be  placed  in  the  pan,  and  wa- 
ter supplied  at  the  bottom.  The  pots  should 
be  exposed  to  the  sun,  except  from  eleven, 
A.  M.,  to  two,  P.  M.,  when  a  powerful  sun 
might  scorch  the  vegetating  seed.  The 
mould  for  pots  should  be  rich,  and  sifted 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Transplanting. — The  best  time,  perhaps, 
for  transplanting  annual  plants  is  in  June, 
and  for  biennial  and  perennial  plants  in  Sep- 
tember or  the  beginning  of  October,  remem- 
bering, In  all  cases,  to  take  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  earth,  with  the  roots,  where  it  can  be 
done  with  propriety.  Scoop  trowels  will  be 
found  useful  implements  in  this  operation, 
which  ought  not  to  be  done  when  the  ground 
is  very  wet,  but  when  it  is  only  moderately 
moist,  and  in  a  cloudy  day,  or  a  little  before 
the  evening,  or  previous  to  a  shower.  If  the 
ground  be  dry,  shading  the  plants,  and  a 
little  water,  may  be  necessary,  for  a  short 
time.  In  case  the  roots  should  be  small,  or 
injured,  or  destitute  of  earth,  when  taken  up, 
they  must  be  shaded  during  the  day,  until 
they  have  gained  strength.  In  placing  a 
plant  where  it  is  to  stand,  great  care  is  nec- 
essary to  place  the  roots  in  their  proper  po- 
sition, to  bring  the  earth  in  contact  with 
them,  and  press  the  earth  moderately  about 
them. 

If  the  plant  is  to  be  planted  in  a  pot,  place 
a  piece  of  earthen  ware  over  the  aperture  in 
the  bottom,  that  the  superabundant  water 
may  drain  off,  which  wonld  otherwise  satu- 
rate and  rot  the  roots.  The  pots  should  be 
nearly  filled  with  rich  earth,  and  the  plant 
carefully  placed  in  the  center,  and  the  mould 
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brought  into  contact  with  the  roots,  and 
moderately  pressed. 

Cultivation. — The  plants  must  be  proper- 
ly thinned  while  they  are  small;  for,  if  left 
too  near  each  other,  they  interfere,  grow 
slender  and  weakly.  As  the  plants  increase 
in  size,  remove  the  weakest,  and  so  continue 
to  do  until  they  stand  at  a  proper  distance. 
All  plants  of  every  description  should  stand 
at  such  distance  one  from  the  other,  as  that 
the  air  may  circulate  freely  about  them,  and 
that  the  sun  may  hare  its  proper  influence 
in  bringing  them  to  perfection.  The  air 
and  sun  are  absolutely  necessary  in  perfect- 
ing the  growth  of  plants,  which  never  onght 
to  stand  so  near  as  to  interfere  with  each 
other. 

The  earth  ought  to  be  kept  loose  about  the 
plants,  and  for  this  purpose  a  prong-hoe  is  a 
useful  insti  ument.  Moving  the  earth  should 
be  done  in  dry  weather ;  as  plowing,  digging 
and  hoeing  in  wet  weather,  leaves  the  ground 
in  a  bad,  clammy  state.  In  a  dry  season, 
stir  the  earth  about  plants,  and  spread  old 
coarse  hay  or  straw  about  them.  Old  hay 
spread  about  the  plants  keeps  the  earth  cool, 
and  retains  the  moisture,  and  is  very  useful 
to  vines. 

Weeds  of  every  species  must  be  removed, 
and  the  soomr  the  better  after  their  appear- 
ance. No  weed  should  be  suffered  to  flower 
in  a  garden,  nor  in  its  border.  The  beauty 
of  a  garden  depends  very  much  on  order  and 
neatness — a  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place— keeping  out  the  weed*, 
and  removing  everything  when  decayed. 
No  garden  can  show  to  advantage,  where 
weeds  are  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of 
useful  plants. 

[Fessenden's  Oom't  Farmer  <fc  Gardener. 

ABTJ8B  OF  THE  LOTTOS. 

Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  m  a  recent  book,  says : 
"It  is  the  universally  acknowledged  fact,  that 
the  present  generation  of  men  and  women 
are  inferior  in  health  and  in  powers  of  en- 
durance to  their  immediate  ancestors.  And 
in  all  quarters  the  cause  is  sought,  while 
many  varying  answers  are  given. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  cause  can  be  as- 
signed as  the  sole  reason.  But  it  can  be 
made  to  appear  probable  that  the  abuse  of 
the  lungs,  by  supplies  of  impure  air,  has  had 
more  influence  tnan  any  one  thing  in  the  gen- 
eral decay  of  health.  Our  ancestors  always 
slept  in  cold  and  well  ventilated  chambers. 
And  in  the  family  by  day,  the  broad- 
mouthed  ohimney  and  uncorked  doors  and 
windows  secured  a  oonstant  flow  of  cool  and 
pure  air,  while  daily  exeroise  in  family  work, 
by  women  and  ohildren,  and  out-door  work 
by  men  and  boys,  secured  the  cheerful  spirits 
and  healthful  exercise  most  favorable  to 
body  and  mind." 


THB  OTTBOLD  LAND. 

A  Milieu  ifMti  of  unsold  laid 

Are  Ivlnf  In  ffrleroun  dearth ; 
And  Wiltons  of  men  In  the  Image  of  God 

Art  *Ur*ta|r— »H  over  the  earth ! 
Oh  I  Ull  me,  ye  tons  of  America, 

How  much  men's  live*  nro  worth ( 

Ten  hundred  millions  of  acres  good. 

That  nerer  knew  apade  or  plow; 
And  a  million  of  souls.  In  our  goodly  land 

Are  pining  la  want,  I  trow ; 
And  orphan*  are  crying  for  bread  this  day, 

And  widows  In  misery  bow. 

To  whom  do  these  acres  of  land  oelongf 

And  why  do  thoy  thriftless  lie? 
And  why  is  the  »  Mow's  lament  unheard— 

And  stifled  the  orphan's  cry  f 
And  why  are  the  poor-house  and  jail  so  fall— 

And  the  gallows-tree  built  so  high  t 

Those  millions  cf  acres  belong  to  Men! 

And  his  olalm  la— that  he  Kraoe! 
And  hU  title  Is  sealed  by  the  baud  of  God— 

Our  God!  who  the  raree feeds: 
And  the  starring  soul  of  each  famished  man 

At  the  throne  of  Justice  pleads  I 

Te  may  not  heed  It,  ye  haughty  men, 

Whose  hearts  as  rocks  are  cold! 
But  the  time  will  come  when  the  flat  of  Oed 

In  thunder  shall  be  told! 
For  the  roios  of  the  great  I  AM  hath  said, 

That  "the  laud  shall  not  be  sold  I" 

-  —  * •• » » 

HOW  TO  OVEHOOMB  EVIL. 

Johnny  Wilson  sat  on  the  stairway,  orying 
as  though  his  young  heart  would  break.  1 
took  him  on  my  lap,  and  told  him  to  tell  me 
why  he  was  <  rying. 

"Billy  Johnson  was  just  above  me  in  the 
spelling  class,  and  because  I  turned  l.im 
down,  he  got  angry.  At  noon  I  was  flying 
my  new  kite  on  the  plain :  became  up,  ask- 
ing me  to  let  him  flv  it.  Thinking  it  would 
make  us  good  friends,  I  let  him,  but  on  pur- 
pose he  let  it  go  into  a  tree,  and  tore  it.  Til 
be  revenged,  yes,  I'll  be  revenged !" 

uDo  good  for  evil,"  said  I. 

"I  will  try,"  came  sweetly  from  Johnny's 
lips. 

That  evening,  as  Johnny  was  engaged  in 
a  "famous"  game  of  ball,  Billy  came  up,  and 
wished  to  play,  but  oould  not,  as  he  was 
odd. 

"Here,  Billy,  you  can  havo  my  place," 
said  Johnny. 

Billy  looked  at  Johnny  a  moment  in  si- 
lence, and  then  said,  "Johnny,  I  tore  your 
kite;  I  am  sorry;  mine  is  behind  that  tree, 
it  is  yours ;  and  after  this  we  shall  be  good 
friends." 

That  night,  as  Johnny  knelt,  and  said, 
"Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
those  that  trespass  against  us,"  he  felt  he 
had  forgiven  one  who  had  trespassed  against 
him. 


A  new  method  has  been  invented  for  heat- 
ing rooms,  gas  being  used  for  fuel.  A  room 
15  feet  square  is  heated  for  one  and  a  half 
cents  per  hour. 
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STOCK  REGISTER. 

8HEAP  SHBAHHf  a  FESTIVAL  AT  MXDDLB- 
BURY,  VERMOHT. 

Messrs.  Editors — Having  seen  a  notice 
in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  from  a  gentleman  in 
Jefferson  county,  that  he  woold  shear  the  Si- 
lesian  Sheep  for  dollars  and  cents  against 
any  bre*d  in  the  United  States,  I  was  in- 
duced to  :iu\ortise  through  the  Agricultural 
papers  West,  that  I  would  shear  thirty  ewe 
lambs  dropped  last  March,  against  an  equal 
number  of  any  one  man's  raising  in  the 
world,  for  quantity  and  quality,  unwashed 
or  cleansed,  or  for  dollars  and  cents,  accor- 
ding to  live  weight,  every  man  keeping  his 
sheep  as  well  as  he  pleases.  Now  I  propose, 
in  compliance  with  what  I  have  published, 
to  hold  this  Sheep  Shearing  Festival  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  June  next, 
commencing  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  17th.  The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to 
a  general  exhibition  of  horses;  also,  there 
will  be  purses  oftered  for  the  fastest  time 
made  by  trotting  horses.  Also,  there  will 
be  an  exhibition  of  ladies  and  gentleman's 
horsemanship,  to  be  held  on  the  Fair  ground 
near  the  village.  Also,  at  the  close,  a  Sheep 
Shearing  Festival  Ball,  to  be  held  at  the  Ad- 
dison House,  Middlebury. 

Now,   one  and  all  are  invited  to  attend, 
and   have  a  good   time.    All  papers  will 
please  confer  the  favor  to  give  notice  thro'- 
out  the  land,  and  oblige    A.  L.  Bixouam. 
[Country  Gcnile:iian. 

The  foregoing  notice  from  friend  Bingham, 
one  of  the  great  Sheep  men  of  our  native 
Green  Mountain  State,  shows  how  things 
are  beginning  to  be  done  among  the  true 
nobility  of  the  land. 

Instead  of  a  tawdry  array  of  red  cloth  and 
yellow  quality  gentlemen,  dignified  with 
military  titles,  as  of  yore — instead  of  the 
braying  of  horns  of  divers  crooks  and  curv- 
atures, and  the  din  of  drums — instead  of  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  the  imbibing  of 
rum,  and  whiskey,  to  inspire  patriotism,  as 
of  yore,  on  all  public  occasions — we  see  the 
sterling  yeomanry  of  the  country,  the  men 
who  till  the  soil,  the  men  who  turn  their  at- 
tention from  year  to  year  to  the  improve- 
ment and  propagation  of  domestic  animals, 
the  men  who  do  the  real  business  of  the 
country — who  coin  its  wealth  and  make  up 
the  whole  sum  of  its  actual  useful  produc- 
tion, coming  soberly  but  intelligently  to- 
gether to  witness  the  ultimated  results  of 
well  directed  and  judicious  effort  to  test  the 


merits  of  their  respective  animals,  to  com- 
pare their  skill  in  the  graceful  but  sometimes 
dangerous  equestrian  exercise;  the  whole  to 
wind  off  with  feasting  and  dancing.  What 
more  befitting  way  could  be  devised  to 
rejoice  and  be  glad  over  the  progress  of  the 
age?  It  strikes  us  as  a  modern  tournament 
of  the  true  nobility,  and  of  the  right  kind. 
May  the  weather  be  auspicious,  and  all 
hearts  glad.  We  approve  of  such  social 
parties  and  should  like  to  be  a  participant. 


BBBTS  FOR  MILCH  OOWS. 

Friend  Holmes: — I  have  for  some  years 
been  experimenting  in  roots  for  cows  in  milk. 
I  have  tried  the  English  fiat  turnip,  which  I 
found  of  litte  benefit.  Potatoes  are  good, 
and  a  cow  fed  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes  each 
day  will  gain  in  flesh  and  give  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  milk.  Rutabaga  turnips  I  have  tried, 
and  consider  them  nearly  equal  to  potatoes. 
Carrots  I  have  fed  to  my  cows  for  some 
years.  While  fed  upon  them  at  the  rate  of 
one-fourth  of  a  bushel  per  day,  I  found 
they  did  as  well  as  when  I  gave  them  double 
the  quantity  of  potatoes. 

The  long  orange  carrot  is  the  variety  that 
I  cultivate.  I  consider  them  far  superior 
to  the  white  field  carrot.  But  this  season  I 
liave  been  feeding  my  cows  upon  beets  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  peck  to  the  cow  {>er  day.  I 
find  they  gain  in  flesh,  give  a  greater 
quantity  of  milk,  and  the  quality  of  the 
milk  richly  pays  for  the  beets  given.  About 
one  half  the  quantity  of  milk  will  make  a 
pound  of  butter,  that  it  will  take  when  cows 
are  fed  on  potatoes  or  turnips.  And  another 
advantage  i*,  they  are  easily  grown.  Last 
spring  1  planted  four  square  rods  of  ground 
well  pulverized,  manured  with  about  two 
thirds  of  a  common  cart  full  of  muck  mixed 
with  stable  manure,  about  hulf  and  half. 
Planted  by  hand.  They  came  up  well,  but 
after  they  got  up  a  worm  attacked  them,  and 
I  should  judge  destroyed  one  half  of  them, 
so  that  I  did  not  harvest  but  about  twenty- 
five  bushels.  I>ut  1  con>idered  them  worth 
for  my  cowsdouble  the  quantity  of  potatoes. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  others  that  have 
been  experimenting  iu  roots.  If  so,  1  should 
like  to  see  the  result.         [Maine  Farmer. 


RELATIVE  PROFITS  OF  MILK  AND  BUTTER. 


Warren  S.  Jndd,  of  South  IUdley  Falls, 
informs  us  that  during  the  past  winter  he 
sold  milk,  at  his  door,  for  four  cents  per 
quart,  at  which  rate  his  cows  averaged 
twenty-three  and  a  half  cents  a  day  each. 
He  tried  making  butter,  and  found  that  the 
same  quantity  of  milk  produced  a  pound  of 
butter  a  day,    which  sold  at  twenty-eight 
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cents  a  day,  making  a  gain  of  four  and  a  half 
cents  a  day  in  favor  of  batter  making,  at  the 
prices  named.  On  a  trial  of  three  days  «* 
quarts  of  milk,  beer  measure,  produced  a 
pound  of  butter.  [Boston  Cultivator. 

- —  —  «>»> 

PROFITS  OF  DAIRYING  IN  CAYUGA  00.,  W.  Y. 

L.  Tuckkb  &  Sox — Having  noticed  of  late, 
several  aricles  in  the  Gultivtor,  relative  to 
the  profits  of  dairies,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sen- 
dine  the  report  of  a  dairy  in  this  town. 
And,  as  it  belongs  to  a  neighbor  in  whose 
business  I  have  no  interest,  I  suppose  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  brag  a  littlo. 

The  dairy  belongs  to  William  White, 
and  is  managed  by  himself  and  wife.  It 
foots  up  thus :  From  14  cows,  all  of  nativo 
breed,  and  managed  in  the  ordinary  way,  he 
sold  2,920  lbs.  of  butter  at  25  cents  per 
pound,  which  amounts  to  $780.00. 

From  tho  buttermilk,  alter  deducting  the 
the  value  of  grain  fed,  ho  made  pork  enough 
at  $8  per  100,  to  come  to  $163.00—14  calf 
skins,  at  62  1-4  cents,  $,72 — Making  a  total 
of  $901.75,  or  an  average  of  $64.41  per  cow. 

This  we  claim  as  ahead  of  anything  yet 
published  in  the  Cultivator  for  last  year, 
and  wo  challenge  tho  state  of  New- York  to 
beat  it.  Tho  farm  of  Mr.  White  consists  of 
110  acres,  which  cost,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
$25  per  acre.  He  sold  from  it  last  year  over 
$1000,  worth  of  produce,  tho  result  of  the 
labor  of  himself  and  wife  alone.  Consider- 
ing the  amount  of  capital,  and  the  labor, 
where  can  it  bo  beat  ?  H.  II.  Tutdill,  in 
Country  Gentleman. 

Wo  insert  the  foregoing  article,  simply,  to 
call  anew  tho  attention  of  our  dairy  farmers 
to  what  can  bo  dono  by  well  directed  ettort 
and  good  management.,  and  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  who  need 
encouraging  to  do  likewise.  Who  doubts 
that  Wisconsin  soil  will  produce  just  as  large 
results,  with  equally  good  management? 

It  is  certainly  singular  that  the  most  fer- 
tile of  lands  should  havo  its  herbage  burnt 
up  from  year  to  year,  or,  what  is  worse,  bo 
allowed  to  rot  and  sond  forth  its  noxious 
miasma — while  butter  continues  worth  from 
25  to  80  cents  pur  pound,  and  cheese  as  much 
in  proportion.  Where  are  our  dairy  men  and 
dairy-maids  ?    Echo  answers  where  t 

Eds.  Fabmbb. 
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Wblu  on  tub  Ameuioan  1)  is  Bur. — The 
Secretary  of  War  by  auuud  ex  pel  intent  has 
proved  the  entire  mucous*  of  Aerobian  well* 
on  the  pLim  of  the  Me-illa  Vulley.  One 
well  seven  hundred  feet  deep;  supplies  an 
abuiiilanoe  of  good  water. 


OTJHBPOHOOBHB  O V  H0B8ES  PBBT. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  one  of  your  late 
numbers,  a  correspondent  requires"  the  best 
cure  for  corns  in  horses.  I  have  a  very  val- 
uable horse,  that,  from  carelessness  and  in- 
attention, was  corned  in  his  fourth  year. 
My  blacksmith  wished  to  cut  it  out,  but  my 
own  judgment  said  no.  I  had  his  shoes  pull- 
ed oh*  took  him  home  and  turned  him  out. 
This  was  in  May ;  in  October  1  took  him  to 
the  same  blacksmith,  and  lie  declared  his 
hoof  to  be  sound  and  without  blemish.  I 
have  seen  it  tried  severnl  times — always  with 
success.  I  never  saw  aoa  e  where  the  knife 
was  used  that  did  not  materially  injure  the 
valno  of  the  animal.  We  all  know  that  an 
ea«*y  shoe  will  cure  corns  on  our  own  feet 
quicker  than  any  other  remedy.  Tho  two 
cases  are  parallel.  A  Subsobibbb  in 

Country  Gentleman. 

PREMIUMS  TO  FARMERS. 

Tho  New  York  State  Agricltural  Society  off- 
ers a  premium  of  $75  lor  the  most  satisfacto- 
ry experiment*  in  the  application  of  all  the 
recognized  Fertilizers  to  live  acres  of  Indian 
Corn,  each  specified  fertilizer  being  applied 
to  a  careful  measured  rood  of  land,  and  a 
full  record  of  the  tillage  and  its  results  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  before  the*  first  of 
February  next. 

Also,  $50  for  a  more  limited  series  of  ex- 
periments on  three  acres  of  land. 

Likewise,  a  premium  of  $50  to  the  New 
York  boy,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
shall  crow  the  best  acre  of  Indian  Corn  du- 
ring 1856. 

Likewise,  $50  to  the  New  York  boy,  un- 
der eighteeu,  who  shall,  in  1856,  grow  the 
best  a«.:re  of  Carrots.  [Horace  Greely  agrees 
to  pay  the  two  last  premiums  ] 

Also,  $50  fur  the  best  and  $30  for  tho  seo- 
ond  be*t  cultivated  Farms  of  not  less  than  60 
acres  (excluding  wood  and  waste,)  devoted 
mainly  to  Grain  growing. 

Also,  $50  for  the  best  and  $30  for  tho  sec- 
ond best  Fun 1 1  of  like  dimensions,  devoted 
mainly  to  Grazing  and  the  Dairy. 

CotlBAOB  AND  DlSOUETlON. — A  COUingCOUS 

ram  took  it  into  his  head  to  re>ist  a  locomo- 
tive. The  bravo  old  sheep  heurd  the 
whistle,  the  roar  and  the  rumble;  he  saw  the 
shower  of  fire  and  glaring  eye-ball*  of  the 
monster;  he  curled  up  his  inajotio  head, 
and  he  battered  his  brow  into  the  foe.  AJasI 
poor  ram!  nut  a  lock  of  wool  nor  a  piece  of 
horn  could  bo  iouud.  The  owner  in  lamen- 
ting the  lo-s  of  poor  rammy,  said: — "I  ad- 
mire his  pluck,  hut  confound  hi*  dicre-ion." 


In  tub  Lunniit:  Am'uu.  .if  Uiic.-i,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  female  who  talks  uhout  becoming  empress 
of  tho  world  mid  uVmg  tho  rain  how  for  a 
wai*t  ribbon.    This  h«ihe  poetry  of  madness 
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MAKING  BUTTER. 

The  first  requisite  to  making  good  butter 
is  to  have  good  milk.  To  have  good  milk 
two  things  are  absolutely  essential,  good 
cows  and  good  keeping.  Care  must  be  ta- 
ken that  cows  have  good  food  and  that  they 
do  not  eat  things  that  taint  the  milk,  as  cab- 
bage stumps,  garlic  and  other  strong  aromatic 
vegetables.  The  best  food  for  milk  in  sum- 
mer is  good  tame  grass,  as  timothy,  blue- 
grass,  red-top  or  clover.  The  white  clover 
is  the  best.  Admixture  of  white  clover  with 
any  or  all  of  the  other  grasses,  is  doubtless 
preferable.  Having  from  good  cows  and 
good  keeping  obtained  good  milk,  the  next 
essential  thing  is 

CLEANLINESS. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  good  butter  from 
dirty  pans,  crocks,  pails,  chums,  rooms  or 
place.  There  is  nothing  more  easily  tainted 
than  milk ;  and  butter  is  next  to  it  for  this 
peculiar  infectious  quality.  Any  impurity, 
bad  smell,  decomposing  substances  about 
milk  will  harm  it.  It  must  be  set  in  and 
surrounded  with  pure  atmosphere.  Where 
there  is  filth  there  is  generally  a  process  of 
decomposition  going  on,  which  throws  out 
bad  guses  and  a  disagreeable  odor.  Milk 
absorbs  these  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  it.  Decaying  vegetables,  wood  and 
everything  that  can  engender  filth  or  musti- 
ness  or  sourness  must  be  carefully  removed. 
To  avoid  sourness,  all  the  vessels,  such  as 
pails,  pans,  crocks,  churns,  &c.,  should  be 
thoroughly  scalded  with  boiling  water  before 
used.  They  must  be  sweet,  and  kept  sweet, 
to  be  sure  of  good  butter.  A  failure  here,  is 
the  cause  of  an  immense  amount  of  bad  but- 
ter. The  milk  room  and  things  must  be  not 
ouly  tolerably  clean  and  sweet,  but  absolute- 
ly so.    Absolute  purity  is  necessary. 

SETTING  THE  MILK. 

The  milk  should  be  sec  in  broad,  shallow 
vessels.  Broad,  shallow,  earthen,  stone,  or 
tin  pans  are  best.  The  milk  should  never  be 
over  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
The  object  is  to  have  the  cream  rise  and  rise 
quickly.  The  cream  or  butter  is  held  in  very 
sinal  particles  all  through  the  milk.  It  is 
lighter  than  the  milk,  and  if  left  to  stand  in 
perfect  quietness  will  ri&e  to  the  top.  But  it 
is  so  little  lighter  that  it  rises  very  slowly. 
If  the  milk  is  deep,  as  in  a  deep  crock  jr 
pail,  the  butter  or  cream  from  the  bottom 
does  not  have  time  to  ri>e  to  the  top  before 
the  milk  sours.  Let  any  one  try  the  experi- 
ment of  setting  the  milk  in  shallow  and  deep 
vessels  and  they  will  soon  have  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  propriety  of  oar  rec- 
ommendation.   Milk  should  set  from  twen-  I 


ty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  or  as  a  general 
rule  till  it  sours.  It  should  occupy  a  cool 
place  secured  from  flies  and  insects,  and 
should  be  undisturbed  till  it  is  skimmed.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  it  in  a  cool  place,  in  or- 
der that  it  shall  not  soar  before  the  cream  all 
rises.  When  skimmed  some  of  the  milk 
should  be  taken  off  with  the  cream,  other- 
wise it  will  be  too  thick  for  churning.  The 
cream  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  free 
from  every  imparity. 

OBURNIMO. 

Churning  should  be  done  as  often  as  twice 
or  three  times  a  week,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  Many  let  their  cream  stand  too 
long.  Some  churn  every  morning.  Some 
churn  the  milk  while  it  is  fresh ;  but  experi- 
ence, we  believe,  has  generally  decided  in 
favor  of  churning  the  cream  as  often  as 
twice  a  week.  Some  suppose  that  the  better 
quality  of  butter  is  obtained  by  churning 
the  cream  before  it  sours,  but  nearly  all  good 
dairymen,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  let 
the  cream  sour  before  it  is  churned,  but  take 
good  care  that  it  does  not  get  too  sour.  To 
obtain  the  very  best  article  of  butter  it  is 
probably  best  to  skim  the  milk  after  it  has 
set  some  twelve  or  eighteen  hours,  and  use 
only  that ;  letting  the  milk  stand  for  a  sec- 
ond rising.  Some  skim  every  morning,  and 
for  the  best  butter  use  only  the  first  morn- 
ing's skimming.  The  temperature  of  the 
cream  for  churning  should  be  about  55  de- 
grees, Fall.,  when  it  is  put  in.  It  will  rise 
from  five  to  ten  degrees  while  churning,  ow- 
ing to  the  chemical  ohanges  during  the  pro- 
cess. If  the  temperature  is  much  higher 
than  this  the  butter  will  be  too  soft  and 
white.  If  it  is  much  lower  the  butter  will 
not  come  readily,  nor  be  easily  gathered,  nor 
yield  so  large  a  quantity.  The  cream  should 
be  churned  rather  slowly,  but  steadily,  and 
butter  should  not  be  expected  under  forty  or 
forty -five  minutes.  If  it  comes  sooner  than 
this  it  will  not  be  of  the  best  quality.  The 
time  required  for  churning  is  much  modified 
by  the  temperature  of  the  cream.  But  it 
should  not  be  so  warm  as  to  produce  butter 
under  35  minutes  churning,  nor  so  cold  as  to 
require  over  50  minutes ;  40  to  45  minutes 
is  the  best  period. 

WORKING  THE  BUTTEB. 

When  the  butter  has  come  it  should  be 
slowly  churned  or  paddled  with  the  dasher 
till  it  is  gathered.  This  done,  it  must  be 
taken  irom  the  churn  aud  thoi  oughly  worked, 
or  washed  until  it  is  entirely  tree  from  but- 
termilk. The  first  thing  and  great  thing  is 
to  clear  it  of  all  buttermilk ;  not  a  part  only, 
but  ail.  It  may  be  done  by  working  it  with 
the  hand  or  paddle,  or  washing  it.  It  may 
not  be  the  best  way.  If  washed,  very  cold 
and  pure  water  should  be  used.    If  worked 
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with  the  hand  it  should  bo  quickly  done,  that 
the  warmth  of  the  hand  may  not  soften  or 
melt  the  butter.  The  hands  should  be  well 
oooled  in  cold  water,  and  cooled  often  while 
working,  by  holding  them  in  the  water.  It 
is  well  to  work  the  butter  twice  or  three 
times  to  be  sure  that  all  the  buttermilk  is 
out;  once  at  the  timo  it  is  churned,  again 
the  next  day,  and  again  the  second  morning. 

PACKING  DOWN. 

When  the  buttermilk  is  all  out  and  the  but- 
ter is  cold  and  hard,  it  should  be  well  salted 
and  solidly  packed  in  stone  jars  or  good 
wooden  firkins,  and  covered  over  with 
clean  wet  linen  or  muslin  cloth,  and  then 
covered  with  a  layer  of  salt  half  an  inch 
thick.  To  be  kept  it  should  be  set  in  a  cold, 
dry,  clean  cellar. 

An  experienced  writer  sums  the  whole  up 
thus:  "The  chief  points  besides  cleanliness, 
in  making  good  butter,  are  these:  To  milk 
at  regular  hours ;  to  place  the  milk  in  shal- 
low vessels ;  to  have  a  perfectly  clean  cellar, 
with  a  hard  brick  or  flagstone  bottom,  and 
with  shutters  and  wire  screen  windows  to 
admit  air  and  exclude  insects ;  to  skim  the 
milk  the  moment  it  coagulates  or  'lobbers,' 
which  will  be  in  30  or  48  hours ;  to  churn 
the  cream  at  a  temperature  between  60°  and 
65°  (in  hot  weather  55*  to  60°  is  better)  by 
the  thermometer;  to  free  the  butter  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  buttermilk,  and  then  add 
a  sixteenth  part  of  the  purest  salt;  to  work 
out  the  remaining  buttermilk  in  12  hours  af- 
terward, and  again  in  24  hours,  being  careful 
not  to  work  it  too  much  at  a  time ;  to  pack 
it  closely  in  stone  jars,  till  nearly  full  and 
then  spread  clean,  white  muslin  cloth  over 
the  top,  pack  closely  a  layer  one  inch  thick 
of  fine  salt  upon  the  muslin,  and  finally  cover 
the  jar  with  a  neatly  fitting  cover.  Butter 
thus  made  will  keep  a  year,  if  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  cool  cellar." 

[Valley  Farmer. 
«■•»♦ »  -  — 

DOMESTIC  RBOIFBS. 

Washing  Flannel. — To  prevent  flannel 
from  shrinking  and  turning  yellow,  wash 
them  in  hot  suds,  and  rinse  them  in  clear, 
soft,  boiling  water — standing  until  cool 
enough  to  wring  out. 

Ink  spots  may  be  removed  from  linen  by 
dropping  melted  tallow  on  them  and  then 
washing. 

Moths  aro  said  to  be  effectually  excluded 
from  clothes  kept  in  cedar  chests,  or  with 
cedar  shingles  occasionally  laid  between  the 
clothes  in  ward-robes,  closets,  Ac.  Howev- 
er, it  is  best  to  take  all  clothes  out  once  a 
mouth,  and  air  and  shake  them. 

To  pbrvknt  colors  fading,  dip  new  calico, 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  dec.,  in  salt  water. 


Cracks  or  stovks  may  be  effectually 
stopped  by  a  paste  made  of  ashes  and  salt 
and  water  Iron  filings  and  sal  ammonia* 
make  a  still  harder  and  firmer  cement. 

Gilt  frames,  if  cleaned  are  soon  worn 
and  spoiled;  to  prevent  which,  preserve 
them  by  applying  a  transparent  varnish. 

Bee  8T1NQS  may  be  quickly  cured  by  ap- 
plying repeatedly  a  soft  paste  made  of  saler- 
atus  and  water — the  potash  neutralizes  the- 
acid  poison. 

Aduksivk  paste,  made  of  rye  flour,  with 
a  little  alum  added  while  it  is  boiling,  is  al- 
most as  strong  as  glue. 

Carpets  last  longest  by  being  often  shaken, 
preventing  the  dirt  under  and  in  *Jietn  from 
grinding  out  the  texture;  and  by  not  being 
swept  too  frequently. 

[Tucker's  Rural  Register  for  1856. 
-  —  *  ♦••  » 

LBTTBB  PROM  AN  OLD  OS 
VERMONT. 


Eds.  PfcAiRiB  Farmer — I  saw  in  the  Far- 
mer an  inquiry  about  making  cheese.  As  I 
have  had  some  twenty  years'  experience,  I 
send  you  my  method.  To  make  good  cheese 
there  are  several  rules  to  be  observed :  first, 
everything  used  in  the  business  should  be 
kept  as  sweet  and  clean  as  possible.  The 
night's  milk  should  be  strained  in  tin  or 
brass  kettles,  and  hung  in  a  sweet,  cool 
place,  as  milk  will  absorb  impurities.  In 
the  morning  it  should  be  warmed  and  mixed 
with  the  morning's  milk,  in  your  tub  or 
whatever  you  make  your  cheese  in.  When 
ready  for  the  runnet  the  temperature  should 
be  from  80°  to  84°.  Put  in  sufficient  runnet 
to  come  in  40  or  50  minutes ;  cover  warm  to 
prevent  the  cream  from  rising.  When  the 
curd  will  not  adhere  to  your  finger,  then  cut 
it  with  a  long  knife  several  times  across ; 
let  it  stand  fifteen  minutes ;  then  take  your 
dipper  and  turn  the  curd  gently  from  top  to 
the  bottom;  let  it  remain  fifteen  minutes 
longer,  and  break  carefully  with  your  hands. 
Place  the  strainer  over,  and  let  the  ourd  set- 
tle; then  dip  off  some  to  warm  natural  heat. 
Dip  off  also  some  of  the  cold  whey ;  turn  on 
the  warm  and  stir  with  your  dipper  slowly. 
Repeat  this  several  times. 

To  prevent  the  curd  settling  together,  it 
should  be  stirred  and  broken  carefully  and 
often;  the  temperature  should  be  from  100° 
to  110°.  In  the  course  of  two  hours  from 
the  time  you  commenced  warming  the  whey, 
when  you  can  squeeze  some  of  the  curd  in 
your  hand,  and  it  seems  cooked  and  dry, 
it  will  do  to  dip  into  your  strainer.  It  should 
then  be  stirred  carefully,  to  prevent  adhering 
together,  but  should  not  be  squeezed  or 
handled  roughly.  The  whey  should  work 
off  clean,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  waste  the  best 
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part  (if  the  cheese  by  being  in  a  harry.  It 
should  strain  very  dry  and  get  cool ;  then 
add  five  tea-caps  of  Liverpool  salt  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  curds,  stirring  well  in.  1 
always  sift  my  salt  before  using  it  It  is  now 
ready  to  bo  put  into  the  hoop.  Let  it  stand 
an  hoar  before  pressing.  Then  press  lightly 
at  first,  adding  to  the  pressure  to  make  it 
firm  and  solid.  After  pressing  4  or  6  hours, 
it  should  be  turned  and  closed ;  then  press 
till  the  next  day's  oheese  is  ready  for  the 
hoop. 

I  get  my  cheese  into  the  hoop  about  noon, 
allowing  half  a  day  to  make  a  cheese.  If 
the  weather  is  cold,  the  cheese  should  be  sot 
by  a  fire  to  cure,  as  it  will  grow  bitter  stand- 
ing in  a  cold  room.  There  is  no  need  of 
greasing  the  outside  of  a  cheese  which  is 
cased.  Hero  in  Vermont  wo  use  dairy- 
stoves  for  making  cheese ;  they  are  more 
convenient  and  save  much  labor. 

I  will  make  a  fow  remarks  on  preparing 
rennets  for  mild  cheese.  The  rennet  should 
be  one  year  old,  as  it  will  fetch  more  cheese 
at  that  age.  Dairying  people  here  kill  their 
calves  at  four  days  old ;  drain  out  the  whey 
from  the  curd,  then  add  as  much  salt  as 
there  is  curd ;  put  it  back  into  the  rennet, 
and  put  them  into  little  bags  made  of  cotton 
cloth,  each  one  separate ;  tie  them  tight  and 
hang  them  in  a  dry  place  to  cure.  The  bag 
prevents  insects  working  in  the  rennets  and 
injuring  them.  When  wanted  for  use,  steep 
three  rennets  in  two  pails  of  cold  water  ten 
or  twelve  days;  then  strain  it  off  into  ajar 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Add  salt  enough  to 
have  it  always  in  the  bottom  of  your  jar,  as 
many  people  spoil  a  whole  dairy  by  using 
rancid  rennet. 

[A  Farmeb's  Wifb,  in  Prairie  Farmer. 


LIQUID  FOB  COLORING  THE  HAIR  BLAOK. 

Alex.  Reed,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  having  seen 
it  stated  in  the  Scientific  American,  in  an- 
swer t<>  a  correspondent,  that  we  were  not 
acquainted  with  any  liquid  tt.at  would  color 
the  hair  black,  and  not  stain  the  skin,  gives 
the  following  as  a  receipt  that  will  do  it: — 
"Take  one  part  of  bay  rum,  three  parts  of 
olive  oil,  and  one  part  of  good  brandy,  by 
measure,  and  wash  the  hair  with  this  mix- 
ture every  morning.  In  a  short  timo  the  use 
of  it  will  make  the  hair  a  beautiful  black 
without  injuring  it  in  the  least." 

Wo  know  that  pure  olive  oil  and  good 
brandy  in  equal  parts,  make  an  excellent  hair 
wash,  but  never  have  known  it  to  color  the 
hair.  The  above  mixture  may  color  tie 
hair,  but  wo  would  not  inter  from  its  nature 
that  it  would.  There  can  he  no  doubt,  of  ii 
being  a  tonic  of  much  superior  character  to 
many  that  are  sold  at  an  extravagant  price. 
The  articles  must  he  mixed  in  a  hotilo  and 
always  Hhakeu  well  before  they  are  applied. 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  either  pnre 
olive  oil  or  French  brandy,  to  prepare  such 
a  mixture,  but  we  suppose  that  the  above  re- 
ceipt refers  to  the  common  articles  sold  by 
druggists.  [Scientific  American. 

— 4  m  ••  »     ■ 

For  the  Farmer. 
OHUBWS,-THB  MANAGEMENT  OF  BBSS. 

Messrs.  Editobs — There  has  been  so  much 
written  about  churns  and  ohurnings,  in  the 
various  agricultural  papers  the  past  winter, 
that  I  feel  inclined  to  give  my  opinion,  also, 
on  the  subject.  Some  writers  greatly  rec- 
ommend uCroweirs  Thermometer  Churn," 
but  three  years1  faithful  trial  of  one,  whioh 
cost  $4.50,  causes  me  to  differ  from  them. 
There  are  several  objections  to  this  churn. 
TLe  turning  of  the  crank  is  much  more  fa- 
tiguing than  the  raising  of  the  dasher  in  the 
common  Dutch  churn ;  the  iron  work  about 
the  crank  invariably  gives  a  disagreeable  fla- 
vor to  the  butter — unless  it  comes,  as  in  the 
spring  it  frequently  will,  in  ten  minutes  or 
less.  It  is  also  very  clumsy  to  handle,  and 
difficult  to  clean ;  I  can  truly  say  that  not 
one  of  several  girls  I  have  employed  has  ever 
cleaned  it  as  a  churn  should  be  cleaned  ;  that 
duty  I  have  always  myself  performed.  I 
discarded  mine  this  winter,  and  bought  a 
$1.75  dasher  churn — and  I  really  think  the 
churn  has  yet  to  be  patented  that  will  prove 
superior  to  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  encroach  on  your  time, 
but  would  like  to  ask  a  question :  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  one  ignorant  of  all  practical  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  to  successfully  under- 
take the  management  of  a  few  bee-hives? 
Some  have  said,  uO !  there  is  nothing  easi- 
er ;  we  never  kept  any  before,  and  had  no 
trouble  in  hiving  them!"  And,  really,  the 
delicious  honey  on  the  tea  table  almost  per- 
suaded me  to  invest  a  few  dollars ;  but  now 
I  hear  that  the  bees  are  all  winter-killed.  I 
have  read  a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  and 
yet  doubt  my  ability  to  keep  a  few  b warms. 
Can  you  give  me  any  advice  or  comfort  in 
this  doubt — and  so  oblige  a  well  pleased 
subscriber  to  your  paper.  J.  0.  K. 

In  reply  to  the  above  inquiry  about  bee?, 
we  would  nay  that  they  are  animal*  with 
which  we  are  not  very  well  acquainted;  and 
for  the  reason  that  we  were  never  on  good 
terms.  From  our  caHient  childhood  they 
always  feemed  di>|o*ol  to  travel  clear  out 
of  i  heir  way  to  Ming  i^ ;  and  we  have  adopt- 
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ed  the  *ame  course  in  relation  to  them  that 
we  have  with  persons  who  carry  cureless 
aggressive  stings,  as  far  as  possible  we  keep 
clear  of  thorn — never  refusing  their  honey, 
however,  when  we  know  it  is  genuine,  the 
proof  of  which  is  to  get  it  in  the  comb. 
Yankees,  in  their  ingenuity,  have  invented  a 
power  of  patent  honey,  but  we  have  not  yet 
heard  of  any  cantrivance  for  making  the 
oomb,  though  we  think  some  ingenious  fel- 
low will  one  of  these  days  beat  the  bees  all 
hollow  at  their  own  trade,  except,  perhaps, 
in  quality  aud  flavor. 

But,  seriously,  the  bee  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  minor  animals, 
and  teaches  us  many  a  practical  and  moral 
lesson.  We  would  commend  his  acquaint- 
ance to  all  who  can  naturally  live  on  good 
terms  with  hiin.  In  a  country  like  this, 
abounding  in  flowers,  their  range  is  more 
than  ample,  and  the  tweet  product  of  their 
labors  great.  Our  friend  J.  0.  K.,  and  all 
others  who  would  manage  them  successfully, 
should  buy  the  ''American  Bee  Reaper's 
Manual,"  at  a  cost  of  about  six  shillings.  It 
oontaius  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  specu- 
lations of  ages  on  the  subject. 

Eds.  Fabmeb. 


MAKING  A  NEBDLE. 

I  wonder  if  any  little  girl  who  may  read 
this,  ever  thought  how  many  people  are  at 
work  all  the  time  in  making  the  things  which 
she  every  day  u*es.  What  can  be  more 
common,  and  "you  may  think,  more  simple, 
than  a  noedle  ?  Yet,  if  you  do  not  know  it, 
I  can  tell  you  that  it  takes  a  great  many  per-, 
sons  to  make  a  needle,  and  a  good  deal  of 
time  too.  Let  us  take  a  peep  into  the  nee- 
dle factory.  In  going  over  the  premises  we 
mast  pass  hither  and  thither,  and  walk  into 
the  next  street  and  back  again,  and  take  a 
drive  to  a  mill  in  order  to  see  the  whole  pro- 
cess. Wo  find  one  chamber  of  the  shops  is 
hung  around  with  coils  of  bright  wire,  of  all 
thicknesses,  from  the  stout  kinds  used  for 
codfish  hooks,  to  that  of  the  tinniest  cambric 
needles.  In  a  room  below,  bits  of  wire  the 
length  of  two  needles,  are  cut  by  a  vast  pair 
of  shears ;  fixed  in  the  wall.  A  bundle  has 
been  cut  otf ;  the  bits  need  straightening, 
for  they  just  came  off  from  the  coils.  The 
bundle  is  thrown  into  a  red-hot  furnace,  aud 
then  taken  out  and  rolled  backward  and  for- 
ward on  a  tackle,  uutill  the  wires  are 
straight.  This  process  is  called  "  rubbing 
straight."  We  saw  a  mill  for  grinding  nee- 
dles. We  go  down  into  the  basement,  and 
find  a  needle  pointer  seated  on  his  beuoh. 


He  takes  up  two  dozen  or  so  of  the  wires  and 
rolls  them  between  his  thumb  and  fingers, 
with  their  ends,  first  one  end  then  the  oth- 
er. We  have  now  the  wire  straight  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  Next  ia  a  machine 
which  flattens  and  gutters  the  heads  of  ten 
thousand  needles  in  an  hour.  Observe  the 
little  gutters  at  the  head  of  your  needle. 
Next  comes  the  punching  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  boy  who  does  it,  punches  eight  thousand 
an  hour,  and  he  does  it  so  fast  your  eyes  can 
hardly  keep  pace  with  him.  The  splitting 
follows,  which  is  running  a  fine  wire  through 
a  dozen,  perhaps,  of  these  twin  needles. 

A  woman,  with  a  little  anvil  before  her, 
files  between  the  heads,  and  separates  them. 
They  are  now  complete  needles,  but  rough 
and  rusty,  and  what  is  worse,  they  easily 
bend.  A  poor  needle,  you  will  say.  But 
the  hardening  comes  next.  They  are  heat- 
ed in  batches,  in  a  furnace,  and  when  red 
hot  are  thrown  into  a  pan  of  cold  water. 
Next  they  must  be  tempered,  and  this  is 
done  by  rolling  them  backward  and  forward 
on  a  hot  metal  plate.  The  polishing  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.  On  a  very  coarse  cloth, 
needles  are  spread  to  the  number  of  forty  or 
fifty  thousand.  Emery  dust  is  strewed  over 
them,  oil  is  sprinkled,  and  the  cloth  is  then 
rolled  up,  and  with  several  others  of  the 
same  kind,  thrown  into  a  sort  of  wash  pot 
to  roll  to  and  fro  for  twelve  hours  or  more. 
They  come  out  dry  enough,  but  after  rin- 
sing in  clean  hot  water,  and  tossing  in  saw- 
dust, they  look  as  bright  as  can  be,  and  are 
ready  to  be  sorted,  and  put  up  for  sale.  But 
the  sorting  and  doing  up  in  papers,  you  may 
imagine,  is  quite  a  work  by  itself. 

■    ■■■■■       «  mm  m  » 

Stoke  Cement. — A  cement  of  three  parts 
fine  coal  ashes,  one  of  red  lead,  three  of  sand, 
and  two  of  ohalk,  (by  weight,)  made  into  a 
putty  with  oil,  is  excellent  for  tilling  up  the 
exposed  joints  of  stones,  brick,  &c.  It  be- 
comes as  hard  as  marble. 

«  «  «  »  » 

In  Siberia  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
large  deposits  of  malleable  native  iron  exist 
in  a  state  of  great  purity.  This  iron  does 
not  contain  a  trace  of  carbon,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  is  called  meteoric 
iron  by  the  absence  of  nickel  in  it. 

•  —        —  4  mmm  » 

A  man  may  think  well,  and  yet  not  act 

wisely.    The  power  to  see  what  is  right  is 

very  different  from  the  power  of  doing  it. 

A  man  of  moral  energy,  will  accomplish 

more  with  a  little  knowledge,  than  a  man  of 

iulerior  will,  with  much.      And  strength  of 

will  is  generally  acquired  by  struggling  with 

dillicukies  in  early  life. 

— ■ *  ♦  •♦  » — — 

Do  not  contract  habits  in  youth  which 

cannot  be  tolerated  in  old  age.    If  you  have 

no  mercy  on  yourself,  have  at  least  a  little 

for  your  friends. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


POCAHONTAS. 


BY  nOSACB  BUBLO. 


SuggttUd  "by  SuUy'a  Pitture*  preutded to  1*4  Wiscon- 
sin StaU  Hittorical  SocUty. 

uIIer  even,  like  etara  of  twilight  fidr; 
Like  twilight,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
Bat  all  thiols  elee  about  ber  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn." 

A  flad.  bright  eye  that  nwm«  to  watch  and  follow, 
Through  the  blue  ocean  of  the  summer  air. 

The  sportive  darting^  of  some  Joyous  Hwallow 
That  revelntn  tbi*  htism of  Freedom  there; 

A  sweet  young  faco  t>at  never  learnod  to  shun 

The  kisses  of  the  amorous  winds  and  sun. 

And  dark  hair  garlanded  with  freshest  flowers, 
Culle  1  from  the  dwwy  glades  of  forests  old, 

Lovely  a<*  the  blight  wreath  hung  round  the  towen 
Of  the  retreating  storm  cloud,  from  the  gold 

Of  sun  ljht  un«l  the  crystal  of  tbi*  rain, 

Wotou  in  a  bright  and  many-tinted  chain. 

Thus  has  the  anl*t  limned  the  gentle  daughter 
Of  tlu<  *4ern-Wrowed  and  wilil-cved  forest  king, 

Powhatan.    Nature  in  tin*  wilds  Lad  wrought  her 
By  awi-et  di'«rees  and  kin  lest  nourishing, 

Fra**,  un.itfecte<l  movements,  natise  graoe 

Were  b«*ia,  such  as  befit  a  princely  race. 

Bhe  had  not  blanched  Into  a  sickly  whiteness, 
in  dull,  cN>sk-  chambers,  shut  Horn  cheeiful  day. 

She  bi\aiht*l  the  untainted  finest  air.    The  brightness 
Of  the  unmltigaU*'l  n<»on'«  h«>t  my 

Smote  her  ywung  click  and  It-It  its  glowing  trace— 

A  rich,  warm,  healthful  bronz«.< — ujton  her  ffcee. 

The  van  1*1  hind  of  F.vhlon  Ivul  not  blighted. 
With  gi^vgaw  arts  and  vll*»  depiavitle* — 

Such  t%*.  win  iv  ci\  ilizatlou  x  laiim  \a  lighted, 
The  d.ii-.ghtei>  id  a  paler  race  devise — 

Her  Hi  he  >«»mg  form,  f«»r  she  was  ever  near 

To  Nature,  and  her  kindly  voice  could  hear. 


And  dwelling  thni  within  the  august  pre**nce 
Of  u.l  iliings  gran  I  ai|d  beautiful,  the  sky, 

And  the  tiu-tti  I'Lut*  nt  heaven,  xhe  learned  glad  1< 
From  tin-  lnL'lit  world  aiound  her.    Silently 

Its  fre.-hnccs.  freedom,  and  wild  grace  had  grown 

L'l>en  her,  funned  her,  and  became  bur  own. 


SWISS  OOURTINQ. 

Wl-on  a  girl  litis  arrived  at  a  marriageable 
age,  the  young  men  of  the  village  assemble 
by  ton  cut  on  a  given  night  at  the  gallery  of 
the  chalet  in  which  the  fair  one  resides. 
TIi'h  creates  no  manner  of  surprise  in  the 
minds  o!'  her  parent-*,  who  not  only  wink  at 
the  practice,  hut  are  never  better  pleased 
than  when  the  charm*  of  I  heir  daughter  at- 
tract the  givite-t  number  of  admirers.  Their 
arrival  i-  mhhi  announced  by  BUiidry  tap9  at 
tlie  ditferent  windows.  After  the  family  in 
the  Inm-v  lr«s  U>  ..ii  raided  and  dressed  (for 
tlie  scene  u--a.<ii\  t.-ke-*  place  at  midnight, 
when  they  have  t'l  retired  to  rest.)  the  win- 
dow ofti.e  roniii  nrcpared  lor  the  occasion, 
in  wi.i-'i  t'-e  jiirl  i*  lir>t  alone,  is  opened. 
Then  the  .a;  ley  commences,  of  rather  a 
hotter  nn  <!e>eription  ;  each  man  in  turn 
urges  hi ^  mi:»  with  all  the  il  xpienee  and  art 
ot'  which  he  h  n.i^e*-ed.     Toe  fair  one  hesi- 


tate, doubts,  asks  questions,  but  comes  to  no 
decision.  She  then  invites  the  party  to  par- 
take of  a  repast  of  cakes  and  kirscb  wasser, 
which  is  prepared  for  them  on  the  balcony. 
Indeed,  this  entertainment,  with  the  strong 
water  of  the  cherry,  forms  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  proceedings  of  the  right. 

And  having  regaled  themselves  for  some 
time,  during  which  and  through  the  window 
she  has  made  use  of  all  the  witchery  of  wo- 
man's art,  she  feigns  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  will  sometimes  call  ber  parents  to 
accomplish  this  object.  The  youths,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  put  off,  for,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  they  have  come 
here  for  the  express  purpose  of  compelling 
her,  on  hat  night,  there  and  then,  to  make 
up  her  mind,  and  to  declare  the  ohject  of  her 
choice. 

At  length,  after  a  farther  parley,  her  heart 
is  touched,  or  at  least  she  pretends  it  is,  by 
the  favored  swain.  After  certain  prelimina- 
ries between  the  girl  and  her  parents,  her 
lover  is  admitted  through  the  window, 
where  the  affiance  is  signed  and  sealed,  but 
not  delivered,  in  presence  of  both  father  and 
mother.  By  consent  of  all  parties,  the  cere- 
mony is  not  to  extend  beyond  a  couple  of 
hours,  when,  after  a  second  jollification  with 
kirscb  wasser,  they  all  retire — the  happy 
man  to  bless  his  stars,  but  the  rejected  to 
console  themselves  with  the  hojie  that  at  the 
next  tournament  of  lovemaking  they  may 
succeed  better.  In  general,  the  girl's  de- 
cision is  taken  in  good  part  by  all,  and  is  re- 
garded as  decisive. 

[ffeathland's  Switzerland. 

■«  —  •»» 

TS  GltAPB  <JUL'{UKK  AND  WlSR  MaKINQ 
FIHULY  ESTABLISHED  A  MONO  US  ? — TtttS  ques- 
tion was  put  to  a  distinguished  vine-grower 
in  Cincioatti,  R.  ttucanan,  Esq.,  more  to 
satisfy  some  of  our  friends  than  to  clear  up 
any  doubt  of  our  own.  The  following  is 
his  reply  :  u  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that,  in  the  West  at  least,  I  consider  the 
vineyard  culture  of  the  Gra|>e  firmly  estab- 
lished. It  is  also  increasing  with  great  ra- 
pidity all  over  the  West  and  Southwest. 
The  sale  of  grape-cuttings  in  Cincinnati  hist 
spring  amounted  to  over  2,000,00(1,  and  of 
stocks  800,000  I  sold  from  my  own  vineyard 
140,000  cuttings.  This  looks  like  progress. 
The  demand  for  the  wine  lully  equal*  the 
supply,  but  the  hard  times  ot  last  year  caused 
an  accumulation  of  the  stocks  of  sparkling 
Catawba  (the  most  expensive  of  our  vines,) 
which  will  take  another  to  diminish.  1  re- 
peat to  you  in  all  candor  my  opinion,  that 
i he  vine  culture  as  now  established  is  a 
hranch  of  national  agriculture  tl  at  cannot 
retrograde.  It  has  abo  the  s\  injmHiy  of  the 
moral  part  of  the  community,  who  believe 
that  the  spread  of  tlie  wine,  will  diminish  in- 
temi>erauce."  [Horticuli  urist. 
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Fer  the  Fanner. 
ANGI3L  VOIOBS  OF  THE  PAST. 

"That  heart,  mothtnka, 
Were  of  strange  mould  w'uloh  kept  no  chcrtahed  print 
Of  earlier,  happier  Mines,  when  lire  was*  freen 
And  love  and  Innocence  made  holy  day ; 
Or  that  own  'd 

Xo  tram-lent  sarinoM,  when  n  dream,  a  glimpse 
Of  fancy  touched  past  Joys."  Hillhoubk. 

Tho  eternity  of  the  pa-t  is  as  uneircum- 
scribed  asthatof  the  future — our  conceptions 
of  it  are  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  but,  in 
its  wider  sense,  to  \u  it  is  only  n  kingdom  of 
Cannes,  or  a  land  peopled  with  ideal  and 
ghostly  shadows.  Its  entities  are  all  visiona- 
ry, and  its  realities  dreamy  and  phanmsma- 
gorial.  Ideal  nothings  emu  ningle  with  the 
heroic  shadows  of  its  mystic  regions,  and  the 
volatile  creations  of  fancy  breathe  and  move 
with  the  stateline-s  and  pride  of  conscious 
existence.  The  mind  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween them;  for  whatever  we  may  learn 
from  history  of  the  pa*t,  Iiotmui  dwell*  even 
in  the  province  of  history,  and  falsehood  in  iv 
often  wear  the  semblance  of  truth  in  regard 
to  its  events  and  characters  without  its  con- 
tradiction. The  Pu>t  has  three  domains — 
infia iti\  h / edit i £,  an d  d i . it !:•  u tire.  The  ti rst 
embr  tees  all  time  pa-t;  the  second,  its  histo- 
ry; the  third,  only  individual  life.  The  first 
engnlph*  tliL-.-e  hitter  subdivision*,  and  ex- 
tends beyond  where  thourht  is  io^t  in  its 
boldest  adventures;  the  -e.-oud  is  an  exten- 
sive Held,  Miuple  for  study,  and  fill-d  wirii  de- 
tails and  experiences  which  arc  hro"ght  down 
to  the  last — the  rvahri  of  Memory. 

From  the  wide  pi^  t.l'»'i;:ht  la'  l;-  us  our 
sublimed  reverence  f»r  the  eftrnel  I  A XI, 
whose  existence  has  kn.nv.i  no  hc^i nning, 
and  at  who^e  decree  the  givat  eo-uno.s  of  the 
universe  stood  f-r.Ii  in  \'\>  bewildering 
grandeur  ;  from  l'""  pa^t  * »1"  history  we  derive 
lessons  rep!e.*o  wi*h  f!,e  iruav-ts  of  life: 
from  Memory  come  our  ;;:  !-  to  toreci-t,  cur 
tangible  knowledge,  our  -ym|»a  iV-'--  and  our 
longings.  Retted  ion  brood*.  o\w  tho  cheats 
of  past  life,  like  i.  pilgrim  am  n-- .-  ■paY.hivs 
and  ruins — now  worshipping  -o  ne  iel:c  a- a" 
idol  of  holier  tpialitk-*  and  p.-.\  iu^  'li'.ufc  at 
the  shrine  of  a  sweet  ivineinbran.  e;  and 
again  doing  penance  for  the  ;ifoi  ••  e  ;t  of 
some  transgression,  or  o  ni  -I'M  «  l  'a'.,  r-  - 
called  in  bitterness.  Mniv  c'i-'  fa!  -id  ; i..\.i 
this,  it  clothes  its  sci-n^.  on'v  in  ;\.- 1:  w!u  .; 
drapery  of  imag'"u;;on.  In  ictt  ;  ai 
cannot  go  biok  I  eyoud  t'-e  ^^^  «■:'  .»'  n..rv. 
for  it  is  she  who  brin^  to  j  i  !•-»..  a  u->'^ 
and  reference*  to  be  eompa:-«  !  \'>>'i  >V  •  - 
curreuces  of  the  pre-cni,  a.. •!  01  »-•  w..-,.-,, 
into  the  web  of  chara-t-r  P.  /-  l,«*;  !••'  ;! 
is  ho  far  beyond  our  compiv'v.i  in  iht-  l 
tills  as  with  awe;  the  pa-t  ofia-i  >ryc\.'.;e> 
our  wonder  and  am  iz.o.no  »: ;  1  ur  h  U  the 
pa>t  of  life  upon  which  we  meditate  in  our 
sober  moods,  and  from  which  V  ere  eon  e 
stc-ding   gently    upon    tb«   •*  »nl   »h-  silvery 


voioes  of  angels,  with  sweet  and  hopeful  tho' 
sometimes  melancholy  melody.  Recollections 
that  throng  the  twilight  haze  of  reflection, 
like  a  galaxy  of  brilliants,  forming  a  bright 
bow  of  promise  for  the  future,  are  drawn  all 
from  the  scenes  and  companionship  of  child- 
hood, youth  and  middle  rears.  Old  associ- 
ations hallow  the  vista  of  past  life,  and  Mem- 
ory may  revel  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  with 
the  perfames  of  cherished  pleasnres.  Time 
burys  up  many  sorrows,  and  the  waters  of 
Lethe  repose  silently  above  the  pride,  pas- 
sion, rivalry,  worldly  ambition  and  envy 
that,  embitter  present  moments  as  they  pass; 
still  these  are  alive  within  us,  though  dead 
to  tho  past — for  Memory,  true  to  her  ritual, 
hinds  most  closely  to  the  sympathies  those 
records  of  goodness  which  argue  the  immor- 
ality of  virtue.  Folly  and  its  register  fade 
from  her  canvass,  and  selfishness  itself  dies 
out  with  the  animal  existence  of  which  it  is 
a  propensity.  She  preserves  the  charming 
hues  of  life's  purest  joys  and  graces,  and  age 
gives  her  pictures  more  and  more  the  forma- 
tions of  youth.  Her  infancy  had  its  downy 
couches,  its  excess  of  parental  caresses,  its 
luxury  of  anticipated  wants  and  toys ;  Child- 
hood— that  rosy  lawn  between  the  cratHe 
and  the  school-bouse — was  a  pastime  among 
velvet  meads,  without  briar  or  bramble — its 
prattle  was  the  echo  of  truant  rills,  its 
laughter  the  warbling  of  birds  in  springtime 
-—its  every  dew-drop  was  peopled  with  rain- 
bows— 

**Iti  every  pathway  led  to  flower*. n 
Youth  dwelt  among  problems  whose  mystery 
wa*  the  magic  and  the  spell  that  bound  the 
growing  intellect  in  apprenticeship  to  the 
life-long  work  of  investigation  and  study. 
There  were  visionary  things,  crude  tacts,  and 
doubtful  qualities,  over  which  the  mind  had 
not  yet  established  its  supremacy  by  mi b tie 
iva-onings.  Questions  arose  that  would  not 
brook  ancestral  answers;  perplexities  were 
battled  with  for  glorious  triumphs.  Its 
achievements  were  laurels  to  be  worn  in  after 
years — to  bear  the  L'r"nd«ire's  rehearsal,  and 
to  cause  a  new  thrill  of  life  to  quicken  the 
pubes  of  the  old  man  as  he  published  his 
epitaph  from  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Youth 
i. ad  merged  into  manhood;  the  jioetry  and 
true  zest  of  life  had  begun.  There  was  a 
deeper  pathos  in  the  songs  of  birds,  a  more 
bewitching  power  in  the  waning  blu>h  of 
evening,  the  growing  stillness  of  twilight, 
rd  the  stellar  beauty  of  the  midnight  sky. 
The  -erene  calmness  of  the  azure  vault  crept 
into  his  soul  with  the  bliss  of  peace  for  a 
i not i tent,  and  the  i  gave  place  to  that  "insa- 
tiable longing."  "The  stars  sang  together" 
the  praise*  of  God's  handiwork,  ami  he 
bowed  in  the  presence  of  solitude.  The 
splendor  of  the  lurid  "day  king"  quickened 
him  to  the  ditfi'-s  and  re- |M>n>i  hi  lilies  ol  lite; 
Nature's  symmetry,  purify  nnd  order  tnnirlit 
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him  the  heart-  worship  of  the  beautiful — from 
Nature,  also,  he  had  learned  that  still  more 
fervent  lore  for  "the  responsive  beating 
heart."— 

Those  fond  sensations,  those  enchanting  wiles, 
Which  eh«s>t  ft  tolling  world  ftom  day  to  day, 
And  form  the  whole  of  happiness  we  know." 

The  silly  girl  that  nsed  to  hold  long  tete-a- 
tete*  with  dolls,  and  broken  china  ranged  in 
groups  upon  imaginary  tables  for  imaginary 
viands  and  guests,  while  he  was  running  riot 
among  more  invigorating  sport*,  had  grown 
a  ooy  and  blushing  maiden.  In  his  youth 
she  was  the  fairy  confident  who  placed  her 
soft  little  hand  in  his,  and  laughed  away  the 
hours  of  many  a  joyous  gala-day.  Nay,  did 
she  not  triok  him  of  his  sober  dignity  with 
roguish  naivete  and  mirth? — and  yet,  ho 
could  not  frown  upon  her ;  for  then  her  spark- 
ling eye  would  hide  itself  behind  its  drooping 
screen,  and  hor  little  cherry  lip  would  pout 
to  reproachfully !  Ah,  the  little  maiden  had 
a  dreamy  judgment,  too,  deep  hidden  in  tho 
alooves  ot  those  glowing  ringlets.  The  glee 
that  rang  forth  in  those  sun-lit  truant  iligs 
was  not  the  vacant  language  of  thoughtless- 
ness, but  the  matin  of  May-day.  How  full 
t>f  playfulness,  and  yet  how  roervo  and 
sensitive  I  To  him,  a  problem  full  of  ! Urina- 
ting poetry.  Now,  she  was  in  the  early 
bloom  of  womanhood;  bouyancy  had  be- 
oorae  a  statelier  grace,  and  tho  thoughtful 
eye  had  learned  to  express  that,  deeper  lan- 
guage of  the  soul  which  the  tongue  may 
never  utter — those  electric  pulsations  that 
breathe  the  unison  of  hearts. 

When  Memory  has  grown  old,  her  coral 
fingers  paint  most  vividly  these  fondest 
scenes  of  this  world's  drama.  To  cheer  tho 
aged  matron  and  .the  gray  haired  sire  she 
brings  this  rapturous  reverie.  Gaunt  Penury 
may  threat,  and  stare  with  ghastly  eye-balls, 
but  he  cannot  fright  away  the  bliss  of  glow- 
ing memories.  The  world  may  grow  a 
stranger,  and  its  avarice  and  pride  drink  up 
the  waters  of  human  affinity ;  Death  may 
have  robbed  the  hearth -stone  one  by  one  of 
its  dear  familiar  faces — old  companions  may 
have  tied,  and  the  present  may  bo  drear  and 
lonely ;  but  age  lives  on  the  past,  and  holds 
converse  with  brighter  circles  than  throng 
this  bustling  moment  now.  A  h'indrcd  to- 
days may  pass  tor  nothing  over  the  absent 
mind  of  age ;  but  its  yesterdcys  were — O, 
how  happy  I  and  the  skies  of  early  yean* 
toto^O,  how  serene  and  cloudless  1  Fluctu- 
ations and  reverses,  of  business  and  of  care 
— depressions  of  hope— dark  hours  of  de- 
spondency, are  not  recalled  in  lasting  sorrow. 
Complacently  the  smile  illumes  the  furrowed 
brow,  and  beams  from  the  sunken  eye-  the 
Past  had  its  "briglit  hours  only."  The  ret- 
rospect of  a  virtuous  life  burys  its  regrets 
among  jewels — pure,  holy,  eternal!  Ambi- 
tion, honor,  love,  the  passions  and  the  im- 


pulses, all  blend  in  one  sublime  hope  for  the 
future.  Wierd  boughs  may  droop  in  mourn- 
ing o'er  the  grave  of  a  friend  whose  heart 
was  light,  and  whose  response  was  joyous, 
yesterday ;  but  a  star  looks  down  upon  the 
blue-eyed  myrtle  that  enrobes  the  mound, 
and  chants  "to  it  tho  lays  of  immortality. 
Hush!  Angels  whisper  from  tho  past  of 
Memory — the  dear  ones  whisper — uWe  shall 
meet  again !  We  know  in  whom  we  trust 
— the  future  is  eternal !"  A.  s.  m. 

OUR  LITTLE   BRTOHBR  THAT  DIED. 

In  a  far  ofl^  unfrequented  nook  of  memo- 
ry's spacious  hall,  where  the  waters  of  ob- 
livion have  trickled  through  tho  decayed  and 
broken  wall,  producing  blackened  mould 
and  trailing  moss,  hangs  a  picture  of  somber 
hue,  of  tho  shadowy  angel's  work.  'Tie 
where  tho  faithful  copyist  fir.>t  plied 
his  unpractised  brush,  and  is  rough  indeed 
compared  with  some  which  hang  a  little 
down  the  hill ;  yet  tho  heart  in  age  returns 
to  those  neglected  tenements,  and,  burnish- 
ing and  repairing  the  dilapidated  structures 
making  it  a  favorite  resort. 

Of  my  ohildhood  days  I  write,  and  then 
as  now  I  had  two  brothers  and  one  darling 
sister,  and  I  the  youngest  of  them  all,  ar.d 
our  sports  were  among  the  new  mown  hay, 
and  autumns  golden  fruits,  and  we  never 
thought  of  parting  then  in  those  days  of  joy- 
ous youth.  But  tho  sky  looked  down  so 
frowningly  and  a  chill  wind  blew  one  evening^ 
and  brother  (that  was  next  older  than  me) 
rose  not  on  the  morrow  morn  to  join  our 
merriment,  and  in  low  sad  tones  they 
checked  my  songs  of  glee. 

A  tall  thin  man  come  oft,  and  with  noise- 
less tread  entered  the  mysterious  room,  and  ■ 
when  one  day  he  staid  a  long,  long  time,  I 
too  stole  sottly  into  the  forbidden  precinct*, 
where  my  mother's  sobs  and  my  father's 
heart- wrung  sighs,  told  the  sad  event  that 
was  passing. 

When  next  I  entered  that  strange  room, 
it  was  filled  with  stranger  faces,  and  two 
beings  of  unwonted  beauty  stood  at  the  head 
of  a  coffin.  I  have  never  since  seen  two 
persons  of  such  unearthly  beauty,  and  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  conjecture  with  me  if  they 
were  not  celestial  beings,  visible  only  to  the 
pure  vision  of  childhood.  They  lifted  me  up 
to  look  at  my  brother,  bnt  it  was  not  the 
brother  of  my  play-days,  and  I  did  not  know 
him,  he  was  so  pale,  and  cold  and  still. 

Another  brother  bears    his  name    and 

again  we  are  four ;  but  our  mother's  tears 

will  flow,  and  our  father  heaves  a  sigh,  and 

we  all  s]>eak  soft  and  low  when  we  name 

our  little  brother  that  died.  Lizzie. 

[Drew's  Rural  Intelligencer. 
■  ■ - ♦♦»»  >  — 

It  iias  been  ascertained  that  happiness  is  a 

compound  of  which  avarice  is  no  ingredient. 
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RECORD    OF   KBTBOlOLOaiOAL   CONDITIONS, 

At  MADISON,  Wisconsin,  Latitude  43©  05'   North,  Lotxgltide  lioii'  West     Altitude,  8t2~Feet 

above  tho  Level  of  tho  Sea.    APRIL,  L85& 
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FRESH  FRUIT  IN  HERMETICALLY  8EALBD 
CANS. 

Public  attention  was  very  generally  called 
to  this  subject  la9t  year  by  Arthur,  Burn- 
ham  &  Oo.,  of  Philadelphia,  manufacturers 
of  "Arthur's  Patent  Self-Sealing  Oansand 
Jars,"  and  large  numbers  of  families  all  over 
the  country  were  induced  to  try  experi- 
ments, not  only  with  Arthur's  Cans,  but 
with  a  variety  of  other  cans  offered  to  their 
notice.  Arthur's  Oan,  which  is  tho  sim- 
plest in  construction  and  the  easiest  to  use, 
is  moreover  the  only  one  that  we  have  ever 
seen  with  a  single  exception,  that  is  con- 
structed on  right  scientific  principles.  In 
the  exception  referred  to,  the  can  itself  is 
in  all  respects  less  desirable,  and  few  would 
have  any  hesitation  in  choosing  between 
them.  Arthur's  can  is  entirely  open  at  the 
top,  with  a  channel  around  the  mouth, 
filled  with  cement.  It  is  sealed  by  heating 
the  lid  and  pressing  it  into  this  cement, 
which  is  done  in  a  moment.  The  cement 
is  in  the  channel  when  the  can  is  sold.  The 
cans  snstain  no  injury  in  opening,  and  may 
be  used  year  after  year.  They  are  made  of 
tin  ;  and  also  of  fire-proof  earthern  ware. 

We  have  thus  particularly  referred  to  this 
oan,  that  oar  readers  may  know  how  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  others.  It  is  with- 
out doubt,  the  best  yet  offered  to  the  public, 
and  in  an  article  of  this  kind  only  the  best 


should  be  taken.  We  have  used  them  our- 
selves, and  know  their  ouality.  So  have 
scores  of  our  friends.  Mr  Godey,  of  the 
Lady's  Book,  good  authority,  as  every  one 
knows,  thus  speaks  on  the  subject: 

u  There  were  a  variety  of  Self-Sealing 
Cans  offered  to  the  public  last  year,  and 
there  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  greater 
number  during  the  coming  season.  Not  one 
that  we  have  seen  bears  any  comparison, 
in  our  estimation,  with  *  Arthur's;'  and  our 
advice  to  all  is,  to  try  no  other  can  or  jar 
next  year.  This  one  will  certainly  keep 
fruit  precisely  in  the  condition,  in  which  it 
is  sealed  up,  is  simple  in  construction,  and 
easy  of  use,  and  cannot,  we  believe,  be 
equalled,  far  less  excelled,  by  any  vessel  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  fruit  in  a  fresh 
condition  by  hermetical  sealing." 

Fruits  put  up  in  hermetically  sealed  ves- 
sels are,  as  all  who  have  used  them  know, 
in  every  respect  superior  to  those  put  up  in 
the  old  fashioned  way.  The  process  is, 
moreover ,  easier  and  cheaper.  No  house- 
keeper who  has  once  tried  the  new  method, 
will  ever  go  back  to  "he  old. 

We  have  presented  this  matter  a  little 
prominently,  because  it  is  one  which  almost 
every  body  has  an  interest.  In  calling  at- 
tention to  so  admirable  an  invention,  we 
but  serve  the  common  good. 

[Philadelphia  Merchant. 
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EDITOR'S   TABLE. 

Olose  of  the  Half  Year.— 

This  number  closes  the  first  half  year  of 
the  Wisconsin  Farmer,  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Perhaps  a  word  in  relation  to 
its  progress,  prospect  and  aspiration**,  id  ay 
not  be  deemed  inappropriate;  and  first  in 
this  behalf,  we  would  tender  our  hearty 
thanks  to  the  Press  of  the  State  and  West, 
and  to  our  numerous  local  agents,  for  the 
many  kind  notices  and  attentions  we  have 
received  at  their  hands.  We  feel  under  no 
small  weight  of  obligation,  and  hope  in  the 
progress  of  events  to  be  able  in  some  small 
degree  to  repay  the  kindness. 

Our  highest  ambition  on  undertaking  the 
publication  of  the  Farmer,  was  to  make  it 
acceptable  and  useful  to  that  numerous  clans 
in  our  young  but  thriving  State,  for  whom  it 
is  more  particularly  intended.  In  this  ob- 
ject, judging  from  our  circulation,  we  have 
succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Notwithstanding  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  Farmer,  in  being  received  by  its 
subscribers  in  former  years,  and  the  many 
fears  expressed  to  us,  by  letter  and  other- 
wise, at  the  commencement  of  this  volume, 
of  a  continuance  of  the  same  evil — a  fear  so 
strong  as  to  induce  many  to  decline  sub- 
scribing, and  especially,  pre-paying,  until 
they  saw  whether  we  were  going  to  be 
prompt  and  reliable — notwithstanding  all 
this,  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say,  that 
our  subscription  list  has  gone  up  handsome- 
ly, beyond  our  expectations;  and  it  is  still 
constantly  increasing  with  every  mail.  We 
made  our  mark  for  a  circulation  of  8,000  the 
present  year,  and  published  an  edition  ac- 
cordingly ;  with  the  continued  friendly  aids 
of  the  press,  and  our  many  other  good 
friends,  we  shall  find  readers  enough  for  the 
whole  edition.  We  have  at  present  plenty 
of  back  numbers  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
commence  with  the  new  series,  and  that  we 
may  not  be  short,  we  propose  to  enlarge  the 
edition  with  the  next  number,  and  take  sub- 
scriptions for  half  a  year,  for  half  the  terms 
stated  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  when  pre- 
ferred. Let  agents  remember  this,  and  add 
to  their  lists  accordingly. 

We  hope  the  result  of  our  humble  labors 
during  this  year,  will  so  far  establish  us 
among  our  numerous  patrons  as  to  remove 
all  fears  of  irregularity  in  the  future ;  and 
further,  succeed  in  establishing  in  the  minds 
of  all,  that  a  well  conducted  home  agricul- 
tural journal,  containing  as  it  will  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  of  the  County  Societies,  together  with 
all  the  interesting  local  information,  is  of 
much  more  value  to  our  people,  than  one 
from  out  of  the  State,  especially  from  the 
far 


We  intend  to  make  the  Wibcoksis  Farmer 
emphatically  what  its  name  purports  to  be, 
before  we  are  done,  if  life  and  strength  are 
spared  us.  Such  was  our  purpose  when  we 
took  bold  of  it,  and  the  flattering  encourage- 
ment thus  far  received  lias  only  strengthened 
that  determination.  When  we  can  pnt 
25,0C0  copies  of  it — perhaps  weekly — into 
the  houses  and  hands  of  our  most  sterling 
population,  and  have  it  meet  with  a  welcome, 
we  shall  feel  that  we  have  an  acquaintance 
worth  prizing,  and  a  position  where  we  can 
be  u*eiul  if  we  would. 

May  the  continued  exertions  of  our  kind 
friends,  and  our  own  unremitting  exertions 
to  constantly  improve  and  perfect  the  Farm- 
er, hasten  tl»e  "good  time  coming,''  for  which 
we  are  willing  to  "wi»it  a  little  longer."  If 
our  good  friends  will  continue  to  labor  as 
zealously  for  us,  during  the  remaining  as 
through  the  first  half  of  the  year,  we  will  be 
among  the  most  grateful,  and  under  the  most 
weighty  obligations. 

Our  State  Legislation.— 

Since  the  issue  of  our  April  number,  the 
State  Legislature,  afwr  a  session  of  almost 
three  months,  have  adjourned  over  till  Sep- 
tember, when  we  may  look  lor  another  turn 
of  about  six  weeks,  making  altogaher  almost 
half  a  year's  legislation.  Certainly  a  pretty 
liberal  amount  for  a  young  State,  costing  in 
the  aggregate  not  less  than  $100,000  to 
$150,000.  Now  in  the  vny  ot  legitimate, 
necessary  legislation,  what  is  the  probable 
amount  of  benefit  to  he  derived  from  it  by 
the  masses  of  the  people?  Out  of  probably 
500  bills  that  will  ho  introduced  and  most  of 
them  passed,  not  50  of  them  relate  to  mat- 
ters of  general  interest,  and  out  of  that  60 
not  ten  will  be  passed  into  better  laws  than 
those  they  supersede.  Out  of  the  460  local 
ami  buncombe  bills  that  make  up  the  balance, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  one  half  of 
them  are  individual  or  sectional  projects, 
wholly  uncalled  for  by  the  masses,  and  often 
dictated  by  the  purest  selfishness.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  460  hills  ought  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  various  County  I  wards  of 
Supervisors,  and  never  be  heaid  of  in  the 
State  Legislature ;  and  if  there  is  not  ample 
general  laws  for  that  purpose  already,  those 
nre  the  ones  that  ought  to  be  first  enacted. 
Many  of  the  acts  are  for  the  allowance  and 
settlement  of  small  accounts  ot  horn  one  to 
ten  dollars  against  the  State  for  some  trivial 
service,  and  in  their  adjustment  going  thro* 
all  the  clumsy  forms  ol  legislation — oi  being 
read  their  t hi ee  several  tin.es,  considered  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  referral  to  standing 
and  select  committees — being  printed,  en- 
grossed, enrolled,  and  finally  passed,  after 
having  gone  through  with  all  this  rigmarole 
in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Now,  J 
nothing  Jnrther  remains  but  to  be  signed  by 
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the  respective  presiding  officers,  and  by  his 
Excellency  the  Governor,  excopt  the  print- 
ing with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  head  and 
tail,  of  official  heading  and  certifying,  making 
several  folios  of  perfectly  needless  work,  ex- 
cept to  benefit  the  printer.  By  the  time  the 
foregoing  procedure  is  gone  through  with, 
the  little  bill  appropriating  four  shillings  and 
six  pence  to  Peter  Snooks,  for  scaring  the 
birds  out  of  the  Capitol  Park,  is  settled, 
although  the  operation  has  cost  the  State  at 
least  $50.00. 

Such  is  the  economy  and  wisdom  of  much 
legislation.  It  can  easily  be  demonstrated 
that  every  moment  during  our  ordinary  Leg- 
islative session  costs  the  State  on  an  average 
$3.00  per  minute,  while  in  session.  We 
have  often  wondered  how  dull,  stupid  men 
could  while  away  a  half  honr  In  a  speech  of 
no  earthly  account,  at  an  expense  to  the 
State  of  at  least  $100,  yet  nothing  is  more 
frequent  than  to  hear  young  whiffets  and  old 
graunies  thus  wasting  time  and  money.  But 
when  all  is  said,  we  have  but  to  confess  that 
we  know  of  no  remedy  for  such  evil*  except 
in  a  higher  standard  of  human  wisdom,  may 
be  of  honesty.  They  are  fruits  of  slow 
growth,  and  we  do  not  expeot  to  see  them 
ripen  mature  and  perfect  in  a  day  or  genera- 
tion. Still,  let  us  labor  and  act  in  the  right 
direotton,  at  each  recurring  election,  and 
aim  as  tar  as  possible  to  select  men  for  legis- 
lators of  real  sound  business  views  and  hab- 
its— men  who  do  not  seek  office,  or  aim  to 
live  in  idleness  on  the  industry  of  others. 
Elect  as  legislators  that  olass  of  men  that  you 
would  trust  with  your  own  private  business 
and  money,  and  none  other.  Regard  not  the 
party  oatch-words  of  demagogues — they 
have  fooled  the  world  already  too  long — but 
exeroise  your  sound  common  sense  in  all 
public  the  same  as  in  private  matters,  and 
when  you  do  that  we  shall  hear  less  com- 
plaint about  public  stealing,  and  long-winded, 
wasteful  Legislative  sessions — sessions  that 
waste  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars upon  worthless  newspapers,  publio  doc- 
uments, and  needless  printing,  that  nobody 
reads,  yet  begrudges  the  smallest  pittance 
appropriated  to  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  all  we  wish 
is,  that  such  legislators  had  to  derive  their 
living  from  the  fruits  of  their  own  labors,  in- 
stead of  the  hard  toil  and  sweat  ot  the  term- 
ers, whose  interests  they  seem  to  consider 
beneath  their  notice.  But  enough  for  the 
present. 

Dane  •Oonnty  Agricultural  Society.— 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  society  at  their  last  meeting, 
on  page  284  of  the  May  number,  that  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish  each  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Committee  with 
a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  society,  and 


that  the  said  committee  exert  themselves  in 
getting  members  of  the  society,  and  that 
they  also  enlist  the  assessors  of  each  town 
whilst  performing  their  official  duties  i&  the 
same  work. 

As  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  the 
Society  thus  far,  together  with  the  new  law 
granting  aid  to  county  societies,  are  all  pub- 
lished in  the  late  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  it 
occurred  to  us  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  assessors  might  at  the  same 
time  get  us  lots  of  adolcional  subscribers,  as 
all  those  who  become  members  of  the  Socie- 
ty will  like  to  have  its  published  proceedings 
for  reference,  and  we  shall  make  it  a  point 
to  publish  all  its  doings,  premium  list,  awards 
of  premiums,  dec. 

We  send  specimen  copies  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  to  use  in  canvassing 
for  us,  and  hope  to  reap  good  returns  for 
them.  Shall  we  be  disappointed?  Our 
friend  Matts,  of  Verona,  has  got  us  twice 
as  many  subscribers  as  any  other  man  in  the 
county.  If  we  had  as  good  a  friend  in  each 
town,  what  a  list  we  should  soon  have ;  but 
unluckily  there  are  not  many  such  men. 
The  Conservator- 
Is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  from  the 
Northern  portion  of  the  State,  published  by 
Harbison  Rsbd,  at  Neenah  and  Menasha — 
properly  but  one  town,  but  bearing  two 
names — at  the  foot  of  lake  Winnebago,  on 
Fox  River.  From  the  number  before  us  we 
should  judge  that  Mr.  Rbbo  ha?  lost  noue 
of  his  taot  in  publising  a  good  paper  since 
he  retired  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  a 
dozen  years  ago.  May  he  meet  with  good 
success,  and  abundant  support  for  his  new 
paper.  We  fully  endorse  every  word  of  the 
following,  which  we  copy  from  the  first 
number : 

**Tn  Villaob  Pim- There  to  nothing  that  contrib- 
utes more  to  toe  advantage  of  a  village  than  *  well  sus- 
tained and  well  conducted  n©w»|»»fn»r.  It  is  th«  "home 
Journal"  of  the  Inbabliance;  the  medium  of  Intercommu- 
nication, and  the  index  of  the  business  nnl  character  of 
the  place.  We  do  not,  of  conn*,  here  refer  to  the  hire- 
ling press  that  does  the  bidding  of  demagogues— the 
machine  by  which  corrupt  and  designing  men  seek  to  es- 
tablish tbemselvM  in  place  and  power;  but  a  press  which 
regard*  the  moral  character  of  community  and  pursues 
a  political  and  moral  principle  for  ttnoere  honr*t  pur- 
pose. Industry,  tact,  character  and  some  ability  are 
required  to  make  a  popular,  good  and  useful  pAp+r; 
and  in  addition  a  sufficient  support  is  required  to  re- 
deem It  from  pecuniary  preS8ure  and  em  harassment. 
An  editor  is  subject  to  like  inHrmltks  of  ot  her  men,  but 
let  htm  make  his  paper  a  proper  one  to  bo  pre-vat  In  the 
family  circle  and  let  the  buslnesn  men  habitually  com- 
municate fully  and  frequently  through  its  ad  *  ertMng 
columns— let  them  sustain  it  with  a  liberal  hand  and  It 
will  return  them  four  Ibid  for  every  dollar  paid." 

Premium  Idate  for  State  Fair.— 

We  hare  plenty  of  extra  copies  of  the 
April  number  of  the  Farmer,  containing  the 
Premium  Xist,  and  we  will  forward  them  to 
any  who  may  wish  them.  We  hope  all  the 
friends  of  agriculture  and  utilitarian  progress 
will  be  making  their  calculations  to  add  all 
in  their  power  to  the  attractiveness  of  the- 
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exhibition.  Fain  are  necessarily  made  up 
of  individual  contributions,  hence  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  who  can  to  contribute  as  much  as 
it  is  their  privilege  to  repay  the  labors  of 
others.  Swords  are  beaten  into  plow-shares, 
and  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  in  part  at 
least,  in  our  age  and  country ;  let  us  carry 
on  the  good  work  until  it  is  as  nearly  so  as 
human  nature  will  admit  of.  It  is  a  goodly 
thing,  sociably,  for  the  people  of  a  State  or 
county  to  occasionally  come  together,  and 
make  each  other's  acquaintance. 

Frioes  of  Produoe.— 

The  decline  in  produce  from  last  fall 
and  early  winter  prices,  is  very  great,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  greater,  permanently  for  the 
present,  so  far  as  human  ken  can  reach.  If 
the  coming  crops  should  be  abundant,  the 
vast  area  sowed  and  planted,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  long  continued  and  remarkably  high 
prices,  would  pile  up  an  amount  of  grain  for 
.the  fall  market  that  might  carry  pnoes  still 
lower.  Still,  some  unlooked  for  turn  in  af- 
fairs may  occtu\to  uphold  prices  above  our 
expectations.  With  an  average  crop,  Wis- 
consin will  have  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
to  sell.  Whata  pity  that  it  cannot  be  floured 
at  home,  and  the  bran  and  shorts  retained  to 
feed  our  too  often  half  starved  stock,  (during 
eight  months  of  the  year,)  and  to  go  back  to 
our  own  soil  again,  which  will  ere  long  cry 
peeori  for  want  of  it.  Every  flouring  mill  is 
a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  country ;  may  they 
multiply  and  prosper. 

Prices  of  WooL— 

Wool  seems  to  promise  pretty  well,  es- 
pespecially  the  better  qualities.  The  uni- 
form high  prices  of  cloth,  do  not  look  like  a 
decline,  but  rather  to  an  improvement  in 
prices.  Good  grades  of  three-fourths  Meri- 
no ought  to  be  worth,  if  clean  and  put  up 
right,  about  40  cents  here  at  home,  although 
may  be  a  little  less  will  have  to  be  taken. 
As  prices  now  stand,  good  qualities  of  wool 
will  pay  better  than  grain  raising;  and  for 
all  emergencies  in  a  country  like  this,  they 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  with  all  farmers 
properly  situated  to  attend  to  them. 

Agricultural  Warehouse.— 

We  omitted  last  month  to  call  attention 
to  the  advertisement  of  Samuel  R.  Fox, 
which  will  also  be  found  in  this  number. 
His  catalogue  is  complete — comprising  every- 
thing usually  wanted  by  a  farmer — and  his 
prices  are  on  the  ulive  and  let  live"  principle. 
Among  the  many  new  blocks  in  course  of 
erection  in  this  city  is  one  by  Mr.  Fox — the 
dimensions  of  whioh  are  to  be  26  by  100  feet 
on  the  ground,  four  stories  high  besides  the 
basement.  It  is  to  be  built  of  stone  and 
brick,  and  finished  in  the  most  convenient 
style,  to  accommodate  the  growing  business 
Wan  enterprising  merchant. 


The  Improved  Little  Giant  Oora  and  Cob  MUL 

The  advertisement  of  W.  A.  Gray,  for 
this  excellent  machine,  will  be  found  on 
another  page.  We  have  before  us  the  ac- 
count of  two  trials  of  the  capacity  of  differ- 
ent machines  for  grinding,  at  both  of  which 
the  improved  Little  Giant  took  the  pre- 
mium. One  trial  was  made  at  Cincinnati 
in  February  last,  between  four  machines 
and  a  committee  of  seven,  comprising  such 
men  as  Gov.  Weight,  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 
of  Indianna ;  S.  D.  Habris  of  the  Ohio 
Cultivator,  and  Orin  Smith,  of  Galena, 
awarded  a  silver  service  worth  $250.00  to 
the  Little  Giant.  In  the  Cincinnati  Columbian 
of  May  8th,  appeared  the  account  of  a 
contest  at  Paris,  Ky.,  which  wo  copy : 

"The  undersigned,  selected  *  Committee  ot  Judges 
of  the  Bourbon  County  Agricultural  Society,  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  merrits  (  under  rules  prescribed  for 
their  guidance)  of  the  Corn  and  Cob  Mills  of  Messrs. 
Scott  &  Hedges,  of  Clnclnati,  named  the  "  Little  Giant,1* 
and  of  Messrs.  Douglas,  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Zaneevllle.  On 
named  the  *•  Excelsior  Young  America,  had  a  trial  made 
of  said  mills  in  Paris.  Ky.,  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of 
March,  1858. 

"The  Little  Giant  in  100  re  rotations  ground  12# 
bushels  at  an  avarage  draft  of  460  lbs.,  by  the  Dianom- 
eter— the  Young  America,  4#  bushels  of  meal  at  an 
average  draft  of  190  lbs. 

"A  half  bushel  of  each  mill  was  run  through  selves  No. 
4  and  No.  6.  The  quantity  of  cobs  left  in  the  No.  4 
solve  was  double  oy  the  Young  America  of  that  by  the 
Little  Giant,  while  the  meal  of  tbe  latter  was  of  more 
uniform  fineness  than  that  of  the  former.  Though  the 
mills  are  of  equal  diameter,  (twenty  inches,)  tbe  grind- 
ing surface  in  the  Little  Giant  is  supposed  to  be  flvo 
times  grater  than  in  tbe  Young  America.  These  tests, 
and  an  examination  of  the  construction  of  the  mills. 
led  the  Committee  te  the  opinion  that  the  Little  Giant 
Is  tbe  superior  mill  and  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
farmer,  and  they  therefore  award  to  Messrs.  Scott  4s 
Hedges  the  two  silver  goblets." 

Signed  by  Committee. 

Woolen  Factory.— 

At  Beaver  Dam,  Dodge  Co.,  in  this 
State,  is  located  one  of  tbe  most  extensive 
Woolen  Factories  in  the  West,  and  from  tbe 
uniform  fair  dealing  of  its  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Stbwabt  &  Co.,  they  bare  acquired 
an  unbounded  confidence  among  their  nu- 
merous customers.  Read  their  advertise- 
ment, farmers,  you  who  have  fine  wool  that 
you  wish  made  into  cloth  of  the  right  sort, 
for  your  own  use.  and  then,  if  not  conveni- 
ent to  go  personally  with  your  own  product, 
send  it  with  plain,  full  directions,  and  it  will 
return  to  you  in  the  shape  desired.  We 
were  at  their  factory  a  short  time  since — 
saw  their  carding  machines  and  spindles 
doing  their  busy  work,  and  heard  the  "rat- 
tling of  the  loom,"  until  we  almost  thought 
ourselves  transported  to  the  "spindle  city." 
State  University— Glass  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.— 
Dr.  £.  8.  Cask,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  is  just  commencing  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the 
application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts — to 
be  continued  through  the  summer  term. 
These  lectures  will  be  delivered  at  tbe  labo- 
ratory of  the  University,  and  are  open  to  all 
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— any  one  can  join  the  class  by  paving  $8, 

Let  every  one  who  oan  attend  these  lectures, 
m,  oomiDg  from  Dr.  Oarb,  they  cannot  tail 
to  be  instructive  and  interesting  in  the  high- 
est degree.  For  ourselves,  not  a  day  shall 
we  tail  to  be  present  when  we  can  possibly 
leave  our  work. 

Professor  Rkad  gives  a  course  of  profes- 
sional instruction  in  the  Art  of  Teaohing, 
beginning  the  third  Wednesday  of  May  and 
running  through  the  summer  term. 

The  new  arrangement  for  boarding  the 
students  at  the  University  is  working  admi- 
rably. By  trial  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
board  can  be  furnished  to  students  for  $1.75 
per  week.  The  high  price  of  board  hereto- 
fore has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  this  in- 
stitution ;  but  this  is  now  obviated,  and  we 
expect  to  see  the  University  increasing  its 
number  of  students  rapidly. 
Millinery  «nd  Fancy  Dry  Goods  Store.— 

Mr.  H.  F.  Powers  has  recently  opened 
an  extensive  stock  of  Spring  Goods  at  his 
store  on  Washington  Avenue,  Madison.  Ilis 
card  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  the 
Farmer,  and  anything  not  enumerated  there- 
in he  will  be  pleased  to  show  to  any  one 
calling  on  him.  Milliners  and  country  mer- 
chants will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
price  his  goods  before  going  further  east,  as 
we  think  they  will  find  terms  that  will  save 
traveling  expenses. 

Arthur's  Kama  Magazine*— 

We  have  been  in  receipt  of  this  valuable 
periodical  for  some  months  past,  and  consid- 
er it,  in  point  of  useful  and  interesting  mat- 
ter, surpassed  by  none.  The  literary  talent 
engaged  in  it  makes  it  a  very  desirable  mag- 
azine for  the  entertainment  of  the  home  cir- 
cle. It  is  ably  conducted  by  T.  S.  Arthur 
and  Virginia  F.  Townsbnb.  Terms — $2  a 
year,  in  advance.  4  copies,  $5.  Address 
T.  8.  Arthur  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A  new 
volume  commences  with  July. 
Beaver  Dam  Nursery*— 

The  card  of  Inqraham  Gould,  who  has 
recently  started  a  nursery  at  Beave/  Dam, 
Dodge  Co.,  will  be  found  in  the  advertising 
pages.  Mr.  Gould  is  a  new  comer  to  our 
State,  and  our  best  wish  is  that  such  men 
may  rapidly  multiply  in  our  midst.  He  is  a 
real  live  Yankee — the  trees  he  sells  are  of 
very  pretty  shape — and  if  we  err  not  he  will 
soon  rank  among  the  first  in  his  profession  in 
the  West. 

Fromhun  Field  Orops.— 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Pre- 
mium List,  on  page  154  of  our  April  number, 
under  the  head  of  Field  Orops,  that  those  in- 
tending to  compete  for  premiums  in  that  de- 
partment will  need  to  file  a  notice  to  that 
effect  with  the  Secretary,  by  the  15th  of 
June,  specifying  the  orop  or  orops  on  which 


they  intend  to  compete.     As  yet  we  have 

received  but  few  such  notioes ;  but  hope  we 
shall,  and  a  goodly  number  of  them,  too,  by 
the  aforesaid  15th  of  June.  It  is  true  our 
premiums  are  small  compared  with  what  is 
offered  by  some  other  States,  but  the  premi- 
um should  not  be  the  object  so  much  as  the 
credit  of  being  the  best  farmer  in  the  State. 
We  hope  to  see  a  good  deal  done  in  the  way 
of  improvement  in  field  crops  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Godey'e  Lady's  Book— 

For  June  is  on  hand  early  as  usual,  and 
Is  replete  with  the  choicest  productions  of 
literature  and  art.  This  magazine  has  won 
for  itself  an  enviable  reputation  amonp  the 
ladies,  and  is  always  welcomed  with  satisfac- 
tion by  its  patrons.  Its  fashion  plates  are 
neatly  executed,  and  are  so  reliable  that  they, 
are  generally  adopted  by  the  "bona."  Its 
reoipes  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the 
magazine  to  any  lady  who  takes  pride  in 
getting  up  nice  "tixins." 
J.  S.  Fillmore,  Land  Agent,  Milwaukee— 

Offers  for  sale  a  lot  of  choice  farming 
lands,  located  in  Dane  County — also  a  fine 
farm  in  Milwaukee  County.  See  his  adver- 
tisement. 


MADISON  PLOW  FACTORY. 

BILLINGS  &  CARMAN 

ABB  NOW  MANUFACTURING  at  their  Plow  Fac- 
tory, all  sizes  of  Grossing  and  Breaking  Plows,  of  the 
best  materials,  and  In  workmanlike  manner.  They  re- 
quest the  particular  attention  of  Farmers  to  their  hard- 
ened Plows  which,  for  cheapness  ahd  durability,  are  not 
equalled  by  any  other. 
We  are  also  manufacturing  a  large  lot  of  Oast  Steel 

Slows  which  we  will  sell  cheaper  than  any  other  plow  of 
tie  kind  ever  offered  in  this  market. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  onr  Breaking 
Plows,  and  we  feel  confident  their  equal  cannot  be  found 
east  or  west,  for  strength,  durability,  lightness  of  draught, 
convenience  to  sharpen,  or  perfection  of  work.  We  shall 
keep  on  hand  Corn  and  Shovel  Plows,  and  various  other 
Agricultural  Tools  In  our  line. 

HTTIBBITS  *  GORDON  are  the  only  Agenta  la 
Madison. 

0.  H.  Billikos.  B.  R.  Cabmajt. 

Madison,  Feb.  1, 18M.  IX 
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RANDALL  fc  JONES' 

PATENT   DOUBLE    BAND 
PLAMTING    MACHINES. 

r.  HERVA  JONES,  Inventor  and  Proprietor  of  the 
Patent  for  New  York,   Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Minnnesota,  and  Northern  Illinois. 
,VER  THIRTY  First  Premiums  awarded— and  over 
^J  Fifty  Thoutand  Acres  of  Land  Planted  with  them 
in  1865!  Twenty  Acres  of  Corn  have  been  planted  by 
one  man  with  one  of  them,  in  one  day  I  I  challenge  any 
man,  with  any  implement  whatever,  to  a  trial  test— 
either  on  Urns,  quality  <n  evpenes  of  planting.  I  will 
givo  any  person  JVoe  ThouMd  Dollar*  who  will  pro- 
duce Its  superior.    I  have  cuts  and  descriptions  of  a 

NEW  MARKER, 

my  own  invention,  which  will  $a**m*<*  labor  in  emtti- 
vaUno,  and  which  I  will  mail  free  to  all  who  purchase 
my  Planter*. 
Rights  and  Machines  for  sale.    Send  for  a  Otrenaw. 

BoonfjK,  Wtnnaebago  Oo,  Httnota.  Apr.  tt 
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LITTLE  GIANT 


CORK     A  IY  I>    C  ©  3    MILL, 

PATENTED  MAT  16th,  1854. 

TITE  LITTLE  01  ANT,  manufactured  by  Scott  & 
Hxdorb,  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  extensive!/ 
Introduced  and  tested  during  tho  pa*t  year,  and  ha*  Inva- 
riably given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction,  an  waa 
proved  by  a  trial  at  Cincinnati  on  the  23d  of  February 
last  A  Committee  c4»mp'«ed  of  Gov.  Wright,  Hon. 
II.  L.  Elsworth,  <»f  Indiana,  Col.  S.  I).  Ha  it  a  is  of  the 
Ohio  CitMcator,  Wm.  Duane  Wilson,  of  the  Iowa  for- 
mer, Capt  Oriw  Smith,  of  G.il.-na,  Illlnob,  Mr.  Mooes, 
ofKy.,  and  Mr.  Bakwise,  of  Mo.,  awarded  a  prize  of 
|2»0  Silver  Plate  to  the  Little  Giant,  for 
DOING  MORE  WORK  AND  GRINDING  FINER 
than  any  of  the  contestants  on  the  ground. 

It  ta  not  confined  to  the  grinding  of  Corn  In  the  Ear 
alone,  but  may  be  used  to  grind  Hominy  and  fine  Meal 
from  Shelled  Com;  so  that  any  person  possessing  one  of 
those  Mills,  can  save  his 

TOLL,  TIME  AI«>  LABOR 
of  going  to  mill,    It  is  also  slmp'e  and  easily  set  up.  No 
extra  gearing  is  required  to  run  it,  and  in  can  be  man- 
aged by  a  Boy. 

The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  Exclusive 
Right  of  bale  In  this  Sure,  of  James  B.  Cbrisdlok  of  flt 
Loul.-s  Mo.,  Is  prepared  to  furnk>h  them  to  farmers  and 
Dealers. 

Pricr— No.  2  Complete.  $4.\00— will  grind  8  to  10 
bubhels  of  fi-ed  per  hour,  with  one  horr>e.  Ho.  8  Com- 
plete, fo.i.UO,  will  gtlnd  1ft  bushi-ls  of  feed  per  hour  with 
one  horse.  No.  4  Complete  will  gtind*2u  bushels  of  feed 
per  hour  with  two  horses. 

FOE  SALE  by  W.  A.  Orat,  No. 21  Spring  8L,  Mil- 
waukee, to  whom  all  orders  must  be  addre^ed. 

W.  A.  GRAY. 

Milwaukee,  June  136C.    ly. 


I3**MtAHAi?l    (^H'XD, 

PBOl'UrRTOB  OF  TUB 

DODGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

BEAVER  DAM,  DODGE  CO.,  WIS. 

Wholesale  and  lie  tail  Dealer  in  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Trees.  Shrubs,  I'lanU-,  Heeds,  <fco. 

(9F"A11  Communication*  promptly  Attended  to._^£| 

WOOL!    WOOL! 

1AH  AAA  1>0^NDS  OF  WOOL  WANTED  at  the 
lUl/aUUl/  F arm krV  Factory  in  Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 
to  manufacture  into  Casslmers,  Satlnetts,  Tweeds,  all 
wool  Flannels,  or  cotton  warp  Flannel*  two  yards  wide 
for  sheets,  pi  Un  or  twilled,  or  in  exchange  for 

CASH  A  M>  C  L  O  T1I8, 
We  have  now  more  than  6\0of)  yards  of  the  above  Cloths 
on  hand,  besides  nearly  1,000  supetior  all  wool  Horse 
Blanket*.  We  wl-h  to  say  that  three  years  ago  we  ar- 
rived in  Winoonsli  .  with  mnchtnery  to  make  Woolen 
Cloth*.  Wh  weie  determined  to  make  only  pure  Wool 
Kttrd  twitted,  nerricull*  Goods  for  tin  wool  grower,  at 
leas  cost  tohimihnn  the  poor  stuff  brought  from  the 
Ea*t,  made  of  Mule  wool,  mneh  old  n»g<s  flax  and  cotton, 
(tho  latter  being  the  best  part.) 

Aa  to  our  sucectw,  wo  have  only  to  refer  to  those  who 
have  patronized  us.  and  the  unprecedented  increased  de- 
mand for  our  goods;  so  that  we  have  greatly  enlarged 
our  capacity  to  manufacture  cloths.  Our  Factory  is  now 
the  large*  in  this  Bute,  and  wo  are  now  making  more 


than  ivO0O  yards  per  week.  We  have  three  Carding 
Machines  for 

CARDING    ROLLS, 

and  can  do  that  work  in  short  notice.  Custom  Cloth 
Dressed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

We  always  return  the  same  quality  of  cloth  as  the  wool 
seat  All  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  the  particulars  will  be 
promptly  anowered.  Wool  may  be  sent  to  us  by  Kail- 
road,  and  Cloth  will  be  returned  In  the  same  man  nor  if 
required.  G.  H.  STEWART  &  00. 

Biavaa  Dam,  Wis.,  June,  2m. 


OZiOTHINQ. 

M.  FRIEND  *  BROS. 

Hato  Received  by  American  Express* 

THE  SPRING    AND   SUMMER 

FASHJONS. 

M S  W  H  T  Y I  B 

FRENCH    AND    AMERICAN 

CASSIMERES, 

FRENCH  PLAIDS— SILK  MIXED. 

BKAUTITUL  PATTKBNS 

IDlctolx.  Poeailf  ItT, 

OF     BVMBT    QUALITY. 

BROADCLOTHS,   OF   EVERT  COLOR  AND 

DESCRIPTION. 
Veetlngfc— u  lit  auiif  ul  Assortment* 

GENTS.  CRAVATS 
and  Furnishing  Goods,  too  numerous  to  mention— all  of 
which  will  be  sold  cheap  for  GASH. 

M.  FRIENDS  BROS. 
No.  9,  King  Street,  Madisok.  June,  166o\  tf. 


J.  S.  FILLMORE, 
LAND,  REAL  ESTATE, 

AND 

COLLECTION  AGENCY. 

Mo.  2  Juneau  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mortgage*  Bought,  Loam  Negotiated,  Real 
Estate  sold  at  reasonable  rates,  Col- 

lectiorts   avd  Remittances 
ATTENDED  TO  PROMPTLY. 


FARMING  LANDS 

FOR    SALE! 


THE  following  valuable  Tracts  of  Land,  situated  In  the 
County  of  DANE,  are  offered  for  sale.    Title  indis- 
putable, to  wit 

Section,     Town, 

80  8 
28  8 

81  9 
81  9 

6  8 


JJ68crt/>tion, 
S  E  qr  of  8  W  qr, 
S  W  qrof  SEqr 
EhfofSE  qr 
8  W  qr  of  8  E  qr 
N  W  qrofN  Eqr 


Rana&t 
18 
18 
18 
12 
18 


Acre*, 
40 
40 
60 


40 


Ouiuke*  Owmty— WtfoftheW  #  of  8  Wtf  Section 
4,  Town  In,  Range  28. 

The  above  tracts  comprise  some  of  the  be*t  lands  In 
those  counties  for  farming  purposes.  For  terms  apply 
JOI"'  "    " ~~  r 


ALSO 


JOHN  8.  FILLMORE 


A  VALUABLE  FARM 

In  the  town  of  Granville,  seven  miles  from  Milwaukee 
near  the  Lisbon  Pla>  k  Road,  containing  80  acres  of  land, 
twenty  arret* < f  Tim ler.  with  a  good  Frame  House,  and 
one  of  the  best  Barns  in  the  country,  loo  Fruit  Trees,  a 
Good  Well  and  Cistern.  The  land  It,  of  supeilor  quality, 
and  under  a  high  state  of  rulthation  :  in  /hot,  there  Is 
everything  about  It  to  make  a  home  comfortable. 

Price— $4^tO.    Apply  to 

JOHN  &  FILLMORE. 

Milwavkxe,  June,  1864.  tf 
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SEYMOUR  &  MORGAN'S 

TATKNT  IMPROVED  NEW  YORK 

SELF-RAKING  REAPER, 

WITH  MOWBR  ATTACHED  ! 

A I«Ij  who  have  used  a  Reaper  know  something  of  the 
labor  end  skill  roquiMte  to  reko  off  the  grain  In  ffood 
bundles,  and  e  Sety  Rating  Reaper  which  should  he 
dmDltt  In  Its  coristructinn,  and  durable,  performing  the 
work  as  well  as  the  best  hand-Raking  machine,  huWs 
eonsMered  as  a  great  desideratum,  by  all  intelligent  farm- 
era.  Such  a  maohiae  Is  now  offered  to  the  fanners,  and 
warranted  to  out  and  lay  off  in  good  bundles  from  ten  to 
twenty  acre*  per  day,  with  one  man  and  a  good  team. 
The  rake  is  not  liable  to  get  oat  of  order,  (like  those  of 
some  other  machines  offered  to  the  public),  but  ban  dur- 
able as  any  part  of  thi*  or  any  other  Reaper.  Among  the 
Important  points  of  superiority  In  this  machine  may  be 
mentioned— lightness  of  draught  for  teams,  absence  of 
side  pressure,  and  width  of  cut  6%  ft.  Made  in  New  York 
of  the  best  of  eastern  timber,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

N.  B.— Wet  grain,  grass  or  weeds  fbnn  no  impediment 
to  the  perfect  working  of  the  rake. 

Price,  delivered  in  Madl*on,  $160, — $60,  paid  on  deliv- 
Injc  Reaper,  and  note  given  for  $100,  and  interest  due  1st 
Itoe..  1866,  which  can  he  token  up  for  $96,  if  desired,  af- 
ter a  fair  trial  in  the  harvest  field. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  Fox's  Hardware  store,  near  the 
Oourt  House.    For  circulars,  descriptions,  Ac,  apply  to 
8.  L.  Bikldom,  Madison,  wis. 
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Madison  Agricultural 
WAREHOUSK. 

or 
SAMUEL  R.  FOX. 

SAMUEL  R.  FOX,'  at  his  Oenoral  Hardware  Establish- 
ment, Morris  Street,  Madison,  keeps  constansly  on 
hand  a  large  stock  of  Grand  de  Tour,  Whitewater  and 
JanesTille 

CROSS,   BREAKING  A    CORN   PLOWS, 

OnUtoator*.  /farrow*,  Cultivator  and  Harrow 

Teeth,  Com  Shelters,  Straw  Cutter*,  of 

Ktritnt*  pattern*.  Railroad  <£ 

Garden  Whe4iBarrow*,Road  Scraper*. 

Chain  Pump*  with  Wood  and  Iron  Curl*  and 

'Tuhhtna,  PtUnt  and  Common  O*  Yoke*,  Grind  Stone* 

and  Hanging*,  Thermometer  Mum*,  Well  Wheel*  and 

Bucket*,   Whijletree*  and  Neck-  Yokes,  PtM  Auger*, 

Pick*  and  Mattock*,  Wagon  Jcuk*,  fanning  Mill*,  etc. 

Among  his 

HAVING  AND  HARVESTING  TOOLS 
may  be  found 

60  Dozen  Beardaley'e  Cast  Steel   Grass  Scythes, 
50     M        Blood's  h  u  u  •« 

60     "    North  Wayne,  •*  «  u  « 

10     ••       3eardsley'a  Silver      H    Grain  - 

60     "    Scythe  Snaths,  various  patterns, 
1,000  Superior  Hand  Rakes. 
60  "        Home     ** 

160    Morgan's  Grain  Cradles. 
ISO    Grand  de  Tour"       »» 
100    Pmney  A.  Lawson's  Grain  Cradles. 
60  dor.  two  tine  Hay  Forks. 
60    «     three  tine  Straw** 
90   •    long  and  I)  handled  Manure  Forks. 
60   »     riveted  Hoes. 

100  H    Oxford  8*»lld  Shank  Cast  Steel  Hoes. 
10   M     Tuttles  No.  9,  S.  S.     *       -     •  •* 

Confident  of  my  ability  Ui  please.  I  solicit  an  examina- 
tion of  these  goods  before  you  purchase. 

S\MUELR,  FOX, 
spr-tf  At  sign  of  Pad  Lock,  Morris  Street 

X>.  »-  DURRID, 

Wholesale  and  Retotl  Dealer  in 

BOOKS    &  STATIONERY, 

LANK  BOOKS,   WALL  PAPER,  AND  FANCY 
GOODS,  Brush's  Blook,  Madisom,  Wisconsin. 

BOOK    BINDERY 

CONNECTED   WITH    THIS   ESTABLISHMENT. 
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MADISON  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FOR  TUB  YEAR  1866. 
THE  TOTAL  amount  .of  Property  In- 

1   sured  to  date, ....      ....  $1,8T4.28400 

Total  amount  of  Premium  Notes  received, 21,600  00 

do  do       Cash  Premiums  received, ....  1 .  ,464  00 

do    number  of  Policies  Issued, 8,191 

Total  amount  of  Premiums  received  to  date.    $82,064  64 
do  do    Lotees  and  expcxir  cs  paid  to  date,  0,871  40 

Balance  in  favor  or  the  Company  Jan.  1,  '66,  .  $28,068  94 
There  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  against  the  Com- 
pany, and  no  assessments  have  e\er  been  made  upon  the 
Premium  Notes. 

The  Company  has  been  in  successful  operation  five 
years,  paid  all  legitimate  claluis  and  demands  promptly, 
and  as  the  aliove  report  shows,  has  accumulated  a  band- 
some  surplus. 

Persons  deeiiing  Insurance  upon  their  Dwelling 
Houses,  Barns  and  cen tents,  against  the  casualties  of 
Fire,  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  which  this 
Company  affords,  as  no  risks  are  taken  ujmn  any  other 
description  of  property.  The  business  or  the  Company 
will  be  strictly  confined  to  this  particular  class  of  risks, 
avoid!  ni'  all  property  in  el  ties  antl  exposed  parts  of  vil- 
lages, rml  by  pursuing,  without  deviation,  the  prudent 
system  adopted  and  which  has  thus  far  proved  eminent- 
ly successful,  the  Directors  hope  to  continue  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Company,  and  to  offer  to  Fanners  and  oth- 
ers wUhtng  insurance,  a  safe  and  reliable  Company  in 
which  to  Insure  their  Property  against 

L  OSS  OR  DA  MA  GE  B  Y  FIRE. 
OCfloersi  a 

R.  F.  HOPKINS,  Secy.       N.  W.  DEAN.  President 
L.J.  FAKWELL,  Treae'r,  I).  J.  POWERS.    V.  Pre*. 

3Direotor«  s 

L,  J.  FAR  WELL,  N.  W.  DEAN.         SIMEON  MILLS, 
L.  W.  HO  YT,       W.  N.  SEYMOUR,  H.  A.  TENN EY, 
D..T.  POWERS,    A.F.CADY,  I).  AT  WOOD, 

F.  G.  TIBB1TS,    B.  F.  HOPKINS,     WM.  C.  WELLS. 
Jan.  tf.         C .  u.  OL.IM9  CScneral  Agent* 


rMadison  Steam  Planing  Mill, 

SASH,  BOOK  AND  BLIND 

MANUFACTOR  Y, 

CORNER  OF  WILSON  h  LIVINGSTON  STREETS, 

NORTHEAST  SIDE  OF  TOWN,  NEAR  THE 

GAS  WORKS— MADISON.WIS. 

MADISON  SLEAM  PLANING  MUX. 

i"HF  ABOVE  ESTABLISHMENT  was  erected  last 
Spring,  although  laboring  under  many  difficulties, 
by  the  delay  of  machinery  and  other  causes,  and  we  are 
now  prepared  to  manufacture  extensively,  and  on  short 
notice,  We  will  have  on  hand  for  Spring  business  One 
thousand  well  seasoned  Doors,  ranging  from  2.  6f*6. 6.  to 
2,l«>X7ft.,  I*  4>  IXh In-  thtch.  two  and  fourpannels. 

ALSO— Sa*h  of  all  sizes  for  Four  Thousand  Windows. 
Peixma  willing  arficlos  not  on  hand  can  have  their 
orders  fl  lied  on  short  notice.  W  e  aJ*o  maka  a  great  vari- 
ety of  Moulding!*— ranging  la  price  from  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  feet  in  length  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred  feet. 
We  keep  a  large  assortment  of  New  eld  &  Banisters  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Farmer's  will  please  notice.  Planing 
and  Sawing  done  to  order,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rats 
than  can  be  done  by  phyidcal  strength,  and  a  grret  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labor.  Barn  Covering  Planed  at  a 
great  ecomomy  to  the  building  public  Please  notice  by 
our  Bills,  found  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  city. 

Persona  wishing  articles  in  our  line,  can  do  as  well  as 
st  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  A  liberal  discount  nude  to 
Wholesale  trade.  STEVENS  &  DONN  EL. 

Mapbom,  Wifc,  June,  THw    tf. 
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WISCONSIN   FARMER. 


NEW  YORK   STATE 

AGRICULTUEAL    WORKS, 


1 


BY 
WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO. 


[  Double  Power,  and  tombUud  Thrsshsr  and  Winnowsr,  in  operation.  ] 

We  are  Manufacturer*  of  Endless  Chain  Railway  Bone  Powers,  and  Farmers'  and  Planters'  Machinery  for  Horse 
Power  use,  and  are  owners  of  the  Patent*  on,  and  principal  makers  of  the  following  valuable  Machines : 

Wheeler's  Patent  Single  Horse  Power, 
OVERSHOT  THRESHER  WITH  VIBRATING 


PARATOR. 

This  in  a  Ons  JJotm  Machine  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tnedinm  and  small  grain  growers.  It  separatee  grain  and 
chaff  ftom  the  straw,  and  threshes  about  100  bushels  of  Wheat  or  twice  as  many  Oats  per  day,  wlthont  changing 
horses— by  a  change  nearly  double  the  quantity  may  be  threshed,  Price?  1 1 29 • 

WHEELERS  PATENT  DOUBLE  HOHSB  POWER, 

Overshot  Thresher  with  Vibrating  Separator. 

This  Machine  in  like  the  preceding,  but  larger,  and  for  two  horses.  It  does  double  the  work  of  the  r-ingle  Ma- 
chines, and  is  adapted  to  the  wants  ot  large  and  medium  grain  growers,  and  persons  who  make  a  business  of 
Threshing.  Price  flGO* 

WHEELER'S  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE  POWER, 

_  AMD  mm^m 

Combined   Thresher  and    Winnower. 

(SHOW*     IK     TBI    OCT.) 

This  is  also  a  Two  Horse  Machine ;  it  threshes,  separates  the  grain  from  the  straw,  and  winnows  it  at  one  opera- 
lion,  at  the  art-rage  rate  of  lo<>  bushels  of  Wheat  and  8f'0  bnr-hels  of  Oats  per  day.      1  n  out  door  work,  and  for  per- 
sons who  make  a  In.  winces  of  threshing,  it  is  an  unequalled  Machine.  Price  ft£46. 
Aleo  Clover  Hullcra,  Feed  Cutters,  and  Sawing  machines. 

y    Our  Horse  Powers  are  adapted  in  all  respects  to  driving  every  kind  of  Agricultural  and  other  Machines,  that  ad- 
mtt  of  being  driven  by  Horse  Power,  and  our  Threshers  may  be  driven  by  any  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Horse 
5  Powers  In  use— either  are  sold  separately. 

*■*      |y  To  persons  wishing  more  Information  and  applying  by  mall,  we  will  forward  a  circular  containing  such 
details  as  purchasers  mostly  want — and  can  refer  to  gentlemen  having  our  machines  in  every  Htate  and  Territory. 
Our  firm  ha\e  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  this  claw  of  Agricultural  Machinery  W  years,  and  have  bad 
longT.  larrer  nn*1  roore  e*t**nilen!  and  Fnrrp»sfiil  ncpeTlenee  than  any  other  Hr,n«e. 

.    All  our  Mb  chine*  are  varmntii4  to  give  (till  re  iatWae linn,  or  limy  t*  returned  at  the  eiptralioa   of  a  reasonable 
time  fc»r  i rial. 

PT Orders  frmn  any  part  of  the  VnU«f  Stale*  ami  TirrltnH**,  nr  Canada,  arrotn|*n1ed  mltb  >■  II*  factory  refer- 
enet  ,  will  r-pftMcd  with  promptness  vl  ddeLitT.  And  Machines  rccureTy  lAtktrf,  mill  te  iumarded  arcenllng  to 
instruction*,  or  by  (be  cheapest  anil  frit  routes. 

WIIFIMH,  UFIJCK  &  CO* 
Hit,  V 19WL  #  Alhanr?  W-  T- 
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NEW  MILLINERY  STORE. 

NO.  4,  WASH  INGTON  AVENUE, 
MADISON,     WISCONSIN. 

HAVING  just  returned  from  the  East  with  a  full 
asaortmot  of  MILLINERY  GOODS.  I  take  plca- 
rare  In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Ladiks  to  mr  newly 
selected  stock  or 

Bonnet*,  ltibbons,   Flower*, 
and  general  assortment  of  Fancy  Goods,  among  which  are 
MANTILLAS,     plain  and  fancy     SHAWLS, 

SILK*  AND  CASHMFRF8, 
together  with  an  Elegant  lot  of  Drees  Goods.        Also 

YANKEE   NOTIONS 
to  great  variety,  all  of  which  I  invite  you  to  call  and  see. 
R.  F.  POWERS. 
Madison,  Wit,  Juno,  '5«.    tf. 

NEW    JEWELRY    STORE! 
LOOMIS  &  HOES, 

No.  201,  Bast  Water  Street,  Martin's  Block, 
IUH,WAUK£E,  WIS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS,  AND| 

Importers  of  Fine  Watches, 

JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  SILVER  WARE, 

a?tt> 

AIJSO  WA  TCII  TOOLS,  MA  TERJA  IS, 

GLASS,  PEG  ULA  TORS,  <£0. 

AH  kinds  of  Goods  honestly  represented,  and  as  cheap  as 

any  liomc  W\*t  *\f  New  York. 

Repairing,  Ar„  Done  to  Order. 

L.  L.  LOOMIS.  J.  II.  HOES. 

MiLWAUKan.  May  1, 185ft.  t£ 


BLACK  HAWK*  HANNIBAL. 

THE  SUBSCRIBERS  would  announce  to  all  interest- 
ed in  Breeding  Good  Horses,  that  the  obove  named 
Horse,  lately  purchased  in  Vermont,  may  be  found  at 
the  stablo  of  T.  C.  Dounman,  in  Ottawa.  Wuukesha  Co., 
on  Mondays  and  Tuesday ;  at  Palmyra,  Jefferson  Co.,  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  of  each  week  during  the  season, 
at  the  following  prices,  viz  :  Sinsrle  sen  Ice,  $6,«»0 ;  Sea- 
son. $12,00;  to  Insure.  $15.00.  It  Is  sufficient  to  know 
that  Hannibal  Is  of  that  Celebrated  Rreed  of  Horses  uni- 
versally known  as  the  Vermont  Black  Hawks,  which  the 
subscribers  can  demonstrate  by  good  authority. 

p]£Dir;itj:E: 

HANNIBAL  was  sired  bv  Sherman  Bla<  k  Hawk,  who 
could  trot  a  mile  in  2m.  AChCc,  and  he  by  Old  Black 
11 »  wk,  owned  by  David  Hill,  of  BrWpepoi  t,  V  t  Dam  of 
Hannibal  by  Young  Sir  Walter,  nnd  he  by  Old  Sir  Walter 
—Old  Sir  Walter  by  Badger's  Hickory,  and  Hickory  by 
I n> ported  Whip,  and  so  through  illustrious  ancestors  up 
to  the  English  Eclipse  nnd  Dnrley  and  Godolphln  Arabi- 
ans.   (See  American  Stud  Book.) 

II A  NN1BAL  will  be  G  years  old  in  May,  183G,  was  bred 
In  Bridgeport  v  t,  by  l)r,'G.  S.  Gale.  He  Is  a  irt  Black, 
and  weighs  1,100  pound*.  He  took  the  First  Premium 
at  the  Addlsr  n  County  Fair  when  one  year  old.  also  the 
r  lrst  Premium  at  the  Clinton  Co.,  N.  \ ..  Fair,  when  two 
years  old.  He  has  never  been  trained  for  trnttlnj*—  but 
when  four  years  old  trotted  on  Bennct'a  track,  \  L,  ono 
mile  In  8m.  Tsec  He  can  show  a  gait  at  any  time  eom- 
j  patlble  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

N.  B  —Good  Pasturage  for  mares  at  customary  prices. 
Single  service  nnd  Sca*on,  prices  to  be  paid  within  the 
season,  and  Warrant*  by  the  flr»t  of  Mnrtb  next.  Marea 
parted  with  before  foaling  time.  In  all  ca*e*  ln.Mjrance 
must  be  paid,  nnd  also  if  not  returned  regularly  to  the 
horse  during  the  season.  There  will  be  no  variation  In 
prices.    Season  end*  August  1st 

C.  IT.  BIRD.  ) 

A.ABEBNETHY&  J-  Proprietors. 
C.  A.  LEWIS,  j 

St/ic  Pbajbib,  April  20,  '5&  m.  Sm 


WHITEWATER 

PLOW  FACTORY, 

Foundry   and    Machine  Shop. 

WINCHESTER  Sc  DeWOLF, 

PBOPRIETOBS, 

HAVING  enlarged  our  Shop,   and  made  numerous 
aceeslons  to  It  we  uoseess  superior  faclllitles  for  doing 
work  prom  ply  and  satisfactorily.    A  few  more  of  our  Im- 
proved steel  and  cast  Plows,  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
All  kinds  of  Castings  made  to  order.  Every  description  of 
THRESHING   MACHINES. 

repaired  on  short  notice.  Jan-tf. 

Our  plows  are  for  sale  by  8.  R.  FOX,  Madison,  Wis., 
h.  A.  WINCHESTER,  Wu.  DeWOLF. 


CURTIS'  ONE  PRICE  STORE, 

TTtTlXX    Remove, 

ON  OR  ABOUT  THE  FIRST  OF  MA  Y  NEXT, 
TO    WELLS*    BLOCK, 

{Near    Food's    Hardware   Store.) 

R.  T.  CURTIS  *  CO. 
Madison,  April  15,  1866.  mytf 

"Th. 0 0  DED  ST 0 C  K .  = 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  offers  for  Sale  8  or  4  head  of 
Full  Blooded,  Short  Horned  Durham  Bulls— aire, 
from  one  to  Ave  years — all  capable  of  doing  business  the 
oomimr  season.  , 

The  above  Stock  was  purchased  of  tho  Best  Cattle 

Breeders  In  the  United  States.  ' 

Said  Stock  will  re  sold  on  reasonable  terms,  andsatts-  I 

factory  Pedigree  will  be  given.  , 

C.  8.  BLANCnARD. 

Easy  Trot,  Wis.,  April  14,  TO.  my.  ly.     I 


Powers'  Daguerrean  Gallery, 

Lap  pin's  New  Block,  Jsmetvllle,  His. 

DAGUERREOTYPES  token  In  the  best  style  of  the 
Art    Ambrotypes  taken  If  preferred.    Instruction 
glren  In  the  art  and  stock  for  sale. 
March,  1856.       ly  J.  E.  POWERS. 

FRUIT  TREE S7~ 

A  CHOICE  collection  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrnbs,  Vinea, 
P'ants,  Roses,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  A.  G. 
HANFORD.  at  his  Nurseries,  Waukesha,  Waukesha 
Co..  Wisconsin. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Apricot  Peach  and  Cherry  Trees 
—Grape  Vines,  Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and 
Strawberries  In  variety— Pic  Plant  and  Asparagus — 
Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberry  (tree,)  North  River, 
Antwerps  and  Franconia  Raspberries,  in  quantity  for 
market  planting. 

Careful  selections,  embracing  a  suitable  proportion  of 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  varieties,  ripening  In  suc- 
cession, will  0°  made  by  the  proprietor  when  desired. 

March,  8m.  A.  G.  HANFORD. 

REAPERS  AND  MOWERS, 

WITH  ADDITIONAL 
IMPROVEMENTS  FOR   THE  HARVEST  OF  1S5«. 

First  Grand  Silver  Medal 

X^OR  the  best  Reaper  A  Mower  at  the  Parts  WorWs 
T  Fair  Exhibition,  1S55.  Awarded  to  .John  II.  Manny, 
and  the  muehine  purehosed  by  Prince  Nuitoleon  fur  his 
estate  In  preference  to  all  others.  Several  thotiwind  of 
these  machines  are  being  nmnufactnred  with  nil  their 
mproveuu-nte  for  the  next  harvest  and  wuinuited  su- 
perior to  any  other  harvesting  implement  all  orders 
promptly  attended  to,    Addrete 

MANNT  A  CO., 
Jan.  tH  Rocklord,  Illinois, 
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MENDOTA  NURSERY. 

THE  SUB^ORIBKRhaa  for  Sale  at  bis  Nursery,  a  mile 
and  a  half  woat  of  the  State  University,  a  large  varie- 
ty of  Apple,  Pear.  Cherry,  Peach,  Plnm  and  Quince  trees, 
and  the  best  kinds  of  Currant  bushes. 

A  portion  or  the  above  treea  are  dwarf*,  and  will  rery 
toon  (wmo  to  bearing. 

The  subscriber  alao  offer*  for  sale  the  moat  hardy  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  Ornamental  Treea,  Sbruba,  Vines, 
Bulbs,  Ac,  Including  Evergreens  Double-flowering  Cher- 
ries. Mountain  Aah  trees,  Symlg:is,  OalycarthuseH,  Knony- 
muse*.  Honeysuckles,  Blgnontaa,  Prairie  and  other  Rosea 
—Dahlias,  Gladioluses,  Tulips,  Ac.,  Ac 

Tomato,  Cucumber,  Melon,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and 
Egg-plan ts—  the  most  excellent  varieties. 

Fukrst,  Farm,  and  Oardrh  Scan*  — I  shall  also  keep 
b*:u*f,  Q+tge  0"angt,  and  the  most  important  kinds  of 
Nursery  an  1  Vegetable  Seeds,  for  sale  at  the  office  of 
the  WiHconttin  Farmer,  and  I  have  made  such  arrange- 
ments with  large  dealers  In  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Louis- 
ville and  mune  of  the  eaitern  cities,  that  I  can  nil  orders 
for  allkifvU  o>  Seed,  of  the  best  quality,  at  short  notice, 
an- 1  at  the  lowest  rates.  Many  kinds  of  seed  can  be  sent 
bv  mull  without  much  extra  expense.  Any  one  sending 
1 2  (Mxtagc  stamps  will  have  a  2  ounee  package  of  Locust 
Seed  fur  warded  to  him. 

Orders  left  at  the  Farmer  Office,  or  sent  by  mall,  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  H.  P.  BON  D. 

Madisox,  Wia.,  Feb.,  185«.  _  tt 

inn^rEBsiTYOF  Wisconsin. 

J.  n.  LATHROP,  LL.  1).,  Chancellor,  and  Profoseor  of 
Ethlua,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Economy. 

DANIEL  READ,  LL.  I).,  Professor  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English  LIterat  ire. 

JOHN  W.  STERLING,  A.     .,  Profesairof  Matnemat- 
loa,  Natural  Phik»ophy  and  Astronomy. 
"*"      '    CARR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 


EZRA  S. 

Natural  History. 
a  M.  CONOVER, 


A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lam- 


8.U0 

T.00 

16,00 

6,00 


gtiages,  and  Literature. 
J.T,  FIOIIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Language*, 

and  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 
AUGUSTUS  L.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 

Te; 

1,— Third  Wednesday  of  September. 

J.— First  Wednesday  of  January. 

a— Fourth  Wednesilay  oi  April,  and  continue  through 

thirteen  weeks  each. 

Commrnoembnt:— Fourth  Wednesday  of  July. 

CHARGES— In  Advance. 

Tuition  Fan,  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks, 

Boom  Rknt,        do  da 

"Wm»i>,  (winter  terms,)  do,  (maximnnv) 

Board,  in  Hall,  do  do 

Wahuino.  do  do  -,-« 

On  the  last  three  charges,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed 
If  above  cost 

NOUIIIAL  DEPARTMENT. 
PiomRoi  Brad  will  give  a  course  of  professional  in- 
struction In  the  Art  of  Teaching,  beginning  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  May,  running  through  the  Summer  term, 

▲ORIOrjLTTJRAL  DEPARTMENT. 
PaopaasoR  Carr  will  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  Application  of  Science 
to  the  Useful  Arts,  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  University 
simultaneously  with  the  Normal  session. 

J.  U.  LATHROP,    CHAiUHLum. 

Madison,  April,  1.    tf, 

1>A  CBOSE  and  MILWAUKEE  R«  R. 

GEO.  H.  GREEN  &  CO., 

PRODUCE  AGENTS  4  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

WILL  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pro- 
duce, and  obtain  the  highest  market  prices. 
Returns  promptly  made.    Consignments  nrnpeeUnHy 
solicited.    Office  opposite  La  Omhc  A  Milwaukee  De- 
pot, Milwaukee,  Wfe,  Fefc,  1SML       U 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS, 

Or  ALL   DESCRIPTIONS,  CAN  BR  FOUND  AT 

THE  OLD  AND  WLLl  KNO  WNBSTAB- 

USIIMKNT  OF 

TIBBITS  &,  GORDON. 

I^IIE  Proprietors  being  ever  ready  at  the  command  of 
their  Customers,  to  order  from  Manufacturers  any 
Tools  or  Implements  required,  or  to  act  as  agents  for 
Patentees,  In  Introducing  or  Selling  Rights.  They  have 
now  on  hand  the  follow  ing  Goods  for  Spring  trade  to  wit: 
"Seymour's"  unilv-illed  SEED  DRILL  or  Brood  Cast 
Sower— warranted ;  Emerv's  Patent  GRAIN  DRILL; 
Emery's  Patent    O ARISEN  SEED 

HORSE  POWER  THRESHER, 
CORN  PLANTER; 
Bornhiirs       u  CORN  PLANTER, 

Wright's  Celebrated  CORN   CULTIVATOR, 
PeokhamVSolfSha-pening"  ••         TEETH, 

Billings  A,  tiirnuui's    BREAKING   PLOWS, 
CROSS  •• 

CAST  STEEL 
Joioe's  "Starr"  CORN  it  COB  CRl  SlIER.  Southern  A 
Boston  CORN  SMELLER,  Straw,  Feed,  and  Vegetable 
Cutters.  Grant's  Celebrated  Fanning  M1IK  Boston  Fan- 
ning Mills.     Ox  Yoke*  full  trimmed,  Wood*  do.,    Bows, 
Staple*  and  Ring-*.  Double  and  Single  Wliiflletrees,  Iron 
Wedge*,  Beetle  Ring*,  Drag  Teeth,  Waggon  Neck  Yokes, 
Sledges  and  Hammers,  Amos'  Shovels  and  Spades  Grain 
Scoops,   Well    Wheeiii  and    Buckets,  Wheel  Burrows— 
every  article.  In  faet,  whleh  a  farmer  needs.    They  are 
also  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  merchants  for  Hay 
and  tlarvehlTooK  :i>  follows: 
One   Hundred  dn/..  Stiver,  Cast,  and  Gem'in  Steel 
Grata  Scythes,  Twenty-five  clot  Sllv  %t,  and 

Gorman  Grain  Heythee — One  htiK..*ri  doz. 
Pinney  «fc  [.am-on's  1,  2  &  8  Smithes, 

Five  hundred   Morgan's  celcluuted 

Grain  Cradle— Two  hundred  den.   Hay 

&  Straw  Fork-*— Five  hundred  d»»i«n  Hay 

Rake*  of  excellent  finish— One   hundred  Solid 

Head  Hoes— One  hundred  RMtcd   Hoes— .tc,  Ac 

The  above  Goods  are  of  very  superior  quulity  and  finish, 

and  stand  unequaled. 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON  have  also  on  hand,  to  supply 

early  demand,  Five  hundred  assorted  sizes  Lake  Huron 

Grindstones — Three  hundred        **  "  Ber«*a 

•*  Three  hundred  •*  *♦  Common  Ohio 

Grindstones — at  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

TIBBITS  A  GORDON. 

liADISOK.  Fob.  l(Nr)6.  Lf. 


BARKER**  PATENT. 

MIRK  RIB  i  IDT  NV. 

The  World  0ntUtn>j>-f  to  Print uve  Kh  Superior. 

THIS  being  the  only  Pimp  now  in  use  which  will  dis- 
charge a  (\'ntinnti?Sf renin  of  Water,  makua  it  the 
most  dealrable  article  known  for  either 

MINING,  STEAM   ENGINES,   MILLING,  OR    FOR 

DOMESTIC  USE, 
as  every  variety  of  them,  whether  Cistern.  Well.  Ensrine, 
Mine  or  Railroad   Pump  can  be  changed  in  a  minute  to 
be  used  as  a  perfect 

In  places  where  large  quantities  of  Water  arc  required 
In  a  short  space  of  time,  It*  ca(»acity  ha.*  t>«>en  ful-y  und 
satisfactorily  tested  an  doaen*  tn  letters  will  provr,  tr<>m 
the  most  eminent  Railroad  Superintendent*-  in  New  York 
State,  which  letters  assert  that  it  Is  the  ujont  powerful 
and  simple 

Railroad  Station  Pump 
ever  before  Invented  and  used  In  that  State. 

The  subscriber*  ha\ing  become  Agent-*  for  the  haIp  of 
RIGHTS  TO  MANCFACTCRK  OR  VKM*  I.,  .ill  u.e 
CounUea  of  this  State  would  respectfully  in-  it.-  t !■«-  nt- 
tentlou  of  NUhiih  Sato  or  OritttMul  i'ni/trirt»rH,M4ti*r*% 
ilannfiivturertt,  ami  liuilrtMti  Sa/terivfeiao'ent*.  to  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  merits  of  thl-  rump:  Sam- 
ples of  which  can  lie  seen  at  their  store  In  MailUoii,  ttnd 
any  Information  given  in  regard  to  them. 

Jan.  TIBBITS  A,  GORDON. 
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Great  American  Triumph ! 

Mjjrirrs  celebra ted  reaper  &  mower 

VJCTORIO  US  1—RECEI  VINO  THE 
GRAND  SILVER  FIRST  CL  ASS  MEDAL 

AT  TUX 

PARIS  WORLD'S  FAIR. 
10,000 

Qf  Manny" 9  Machine*  made  and  used  in  the  United 

State*  during  the  past  three  year*  I 

One   Hundred  and   Twenty-eight  Premium*  awarded 

Manny's  Reaper  <k  Mower  since  1S521 

MANNY  &  CO.— ROOKPORD,  ELL., 

Manufacturer*  of  J.  II.  Manny**  Patent 

ADJUSTABLE  REAPER  A  MOWER  COMBINED. 

AMD  81NOLK  MOWER. 


THE  prices  of  these  Machines,  with  transportation  and 
ded,  are: — For  Two  Horse  Reaper  &  Mower  Com- 
bined, of  about  five  feet  cut,    .    $185 

For  Four  Horse  Reaper  &  Mower  Combined,  of  about 

six  feet  cut, ♦    -    •»    -    -    $145 

For  Single  Mowing  Machine,  of  about  5  feet  cut    -    $120 
Descriptive  Phamphlets,  containing  full  description  of 
the  machine,  and  much  interesting  information,  sent 
grati*  to  all  wlip  apply  for  Iberu. 

&TIIVATU&V6., ;  Madison,  Agents— Office  at  neath 
&  Co.'s  Express,  Wilson  bt,  below  Lake  House. 

MANNY  A  CO. 
Feb.  1, 185&  5m.  alt. 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING, 

Of  all  kinds  neatly  and  promptly  executed,  at  low  prices 
AT  THE  WISCONSIN  FARMER  OFFICE. 
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Single  Copies,  $1  per  tear — Five  Copies,  $4,50 — Ten  Copies,  $8 — Fifteen  Copies 
$12— Twenty  Copies,  $15,  and  one  for  the  Agent. 

All  subscriptions  to  oominence  with  January  and  July. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  the  Farmer  at  the  following 
rates :  1  square,  (of  12  lines  or  less)  first  insertion,  $3.  Each  subsequent  insertion,  $2. — 
One  page,  one  insertion,  $20.  By  the  year,  $120.  All  transient  ad  verti  omenta  to  be  paid 
in  advance. 

BACK.  If  UMBERS  in  abundance  for  new  subscribers.  Clubs  and  agents  are  re- 
quested to  hurry  in  their  lists  as  early  as  may  be,  and  as  large  as  possible.  This  number 
of  the  Farmer  is  sent  to  some  persons  who  are  not  subscribers,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  like  the  work  and  subscribe  for  it 

Specimen  numbers  and  Prospectuses  sent  to  ail  persons  wishing  them.  *~ 

Address,  POWERS  &  SKINNER, 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 

convertible  machines  in  use.    6tlL  It  has  a  knife  the* 
does  not  choke. 

Its  other  excellencies,  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
are  fairly  given  in  the  circulars.    Its  intrinsic  worth  Is 
also  attested  by  the  award  (mostly  in  only  8  years)  of 
OVER    SEVENTY    FIRST    PREMIUMS! 

Price.— Kbapbr  amd  Mow**,  $200,-175  on  its  receipt 
$75  first  September,  and  $50  first  December.  Price  of 
Self-Raking  Rbapkb,  only  $175.  Considerable  saving 
in  freight  to  those  at  a  distance  who  order  prior  to  1st 
March;  also  liberal  discount  for  advance  payment 

To  secure  a  Machine,  order  immediately.  Though  so 
little  known  the  past  season,  and  none  ready  for  delivery 
till  1st  May,  yet  not  two-thirds  the  customers  could  be 
supplied.  The  reputation  of  the  Machine  is  now  widely 
established,  so  that  rran  thousand  will  not  as  nearly 
aupply  the  demand,  as  twelve  hundred  did  last  year,  and 
we  shall  also  be  selling  four  months  earlier. 

t3F"Order  early,  if  you  would  not  be  disappointed. 

PAtfPinjrn  giving  mpa*tiali>t  the  OPINIONS  07 

FARMERS,  together  with  orders,  notes,  4c,  matted  to 

licante  and  prepaid. 

Write  to  us  at  CmoAeo.  (HL,)  Dattok,  (OhloJ 


ATKIFS  AUTOMATON, 
SELF-RAKING  REAPER 

1  (the  first,)  used  in  1852. 
40  used  successfully  in  1853. 
800  in  twenty  different  States  in  1854. 
1200  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  in  1855. 
8000  building  for  the  harvest  of  1866. 


bard 
In 


)M  and  reHabta,  and  easily  managed.  3d.  It  saves  the 

dlato  of  Baking.    8d.  It  saves  at  least  another  hand 

binding.     «h.  \t  saves  scattering  by  the  careful 

handling  in  raking:  besides,  the  straw  being  laid  straight, 

Kls  well  secured  in  the  sheaf  and  doeanot  drop,  lithe 

altar  handling,  and  the  heads  are  not  exposed  In  the 

stnek,  an  that  the  ouaxk  savtng  even  exceeds  the  lams 

fish.  It  fc  a  good  Mower,  being  ene  of  the  heat , 


.(M<L0  whichever  la  nearest  torn. 

f.B.irueHTeYOfc 
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"Tub  mother  lark  that  Is  brooding 

Feels  the  sun  on  her  wings, 
And  the  deeps  of  the  noonday  glitter 

With  swarms  of  fairy  things. 
From  the  billowy  green  beneath  me 

To  the  fathomless  blue  woto, 
The  creature*  of  God  are  happy 

In  the  warmth  of  their  summer  lore. 
The  Infinite  bliss  of  Natnre 

I  feel  in  every  vein ; 
The  light  and  the  life  of  Summer 

Blossom  in  heart  and  brain.** 

Bayard  Taylor. 

July  is  not  a  month  presenting  so  many 
positive  duties  as  some  of  the  earlier  or  later 
months.  Still  it  furnishes  plenty  of  subjects 
for  attention  and  labor.  We  noticed  a  world 
of  weeds  in  some^  cornfields  that  we  lately 
passed.  This,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  the 
worst  possible  policy,  as  every  weed  that 
goes  to  seed  this  year,  will  furnish  seed  for  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  next;  besides  greatly 
checking  the  growth  and  product  of  the 
corn.  Every  one  whe  possibly  can,  should 
brush  through  his  fields  some  of  the  hot, 
wilting  days  of  this  month,  and  make  clean 
work  of  it,  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Clean 
fields  praise  the  owner,  whilst  weedy  ones 
reproach  him.  In  this  connection  we  would 
advise  all  to  carefully  inspect  all  the  corners' 
and  by  places  about  their  fields  and  build- 
ings, in  search  of  thistles,  burdocks,  and 
other  more  outlandish  weeds,  that  are  always 
crowding  in.  No  such  thing  should  be  al- 
lowed to  get  a  foot  hold.  A  single  ripe 
thistle  will  scatter  its  downy  seeds  over  hun- 
dreds of  acres.  So  much  for  weeds ;  they 
are  the  bane  of  the  farm  and  garden,  and 
accumulate  faster  even  that  a  usurer's  in- 
terest. Careful  watch  should  be  kept  when 
grass  seed  brought  from  other  countries  is 
sown.  It  often  contains  the  most  noxious 
weeds,  and  notunfrequently  Canada  thistles. 
These  fruitful  western  soils  will  rapidly  mul- 
tiply all  those  eastern  evils  when  once  they 
get  a  foot-hold.  Therefore  let  all  watch  and 
work'aud  be  on  their  guard,  that  our  wool 
may  bo  without  burs,  and  our  oats  and  hay 
without  thistles  as  long  as  possible. 


July,  especially  all  the  earlier  part  of  the 
month,  is  still  a  good  time  for  breaking,  but' 
perhaps  the  declining  prices  of  produce  will 
rather  curb  the  desire  for  enlarging  fields. 
Still  every  farmer  should  keep  plowing,  that 
he  may  stock  down  his  fields  already  culti- 
vated to  grass ;  for  every  farmer  will  become 
more  and  more  conscious  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  cultivated  grasses,  both  for 
hay  and  feed.  The  wild  grasses  of  this 
country  do  well  for  a  beginning,  but  they  are 
a  poor  dependence  for  good  permanent  farm- 
ing. It  is  high  time  our  farmers  began  to 
study  the  theory  and  praotice  of  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops.  The  careless  crop  upon 
crop  system  will  not  long  answer  our  pur- 
pose. Even  our  fine  soils  will  soon  decline 
under  it. 

The  thus  far  too  common  notion  that  ma- 
nure is  a  useless  article,  will  soon  be  aban- 
doned, and  it  will  be  found  here  as  elsewhere, 
that  all  manure  accumulating  about  a  farm 
is  but  a  part,  and  an  all-important  part  of 
the  soil— one  that  must  be  returned  to  it 
regularly  and  carefully,  or  impoverishment 
necessarily  and  certainly  follows. 

As  much  haying  as  possible  should  be 
done  before  the  wheat  harvest.  All  cultiva- 
ted grass  should  of  course  be  cut  at  just  the 
proper  stage  of  ripeness,  and  much  marsh 
hay  is  vastly  improved  by  being  cut  early, 
especially  if  of  a  tough  and  wiery  nature. 
Marsh,  hay  should  not  bo  allowed  to  bleach 
too  long  in  the  sun  and  rain,  but  by  the  time 
it  is  handsomely  wilted,  it  should  be  put  up 
in  neat  snug  cocks  of  100  to  150  lbs.  each, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week,  in  which 
caso  it  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermentation  that 
causes  it  to  keep  well  in  the  mow  or  stack 
afterwards.  More  than  half  of  the  marsh 
hay  heats  and  half  spoils  in  the  stack  for 
want  of  this  precaution. 

Four  quarts  of  salt  to  each  load,  scattered 
in  and  about  the  more  central  portions  of 
the  mow  or  stack,  is  a  valuable  investment. 
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Those  who  will  take  this  precaution,  and 
stack  it  nice  to  shed  the  rain,  will  find  it  a 
great  improvement  and  one  that  will  be  am- 
ply shown  by  the  condition  of  the  stock  that 
is  kept  upon  it. 

Before  the  issue  of  our  next  number  har- 
yest  with  all  its  extra  labors  and  hurry  will 
be  upon  you.  Are  you  planning  to  be  all 
ready  for  it  when  it  comes?  Have  you  got 
all  your  necessary  help  engaged,  and  that  of 
the  right  kind  ?  And  the  best  help  you  can 
hare,  if  your  fields  are  smooth  and  of  the 
right  kind,  is  a  good  reaper.  It  will  travel 
over  your  fields  with  a  business  like  expedi- 
tion, that  makes  harvesting  as  easy  a  matter 
as  any  other  part  of  farm  work.  We  gleaned 
our  fields  last  year  with  a  horse-rake  afcer 
they  were  cleared  of  the  shocks,  and  found 
it  a  profitable  investment  of  labor. 

The  stacking  of  grain  as  it  should  be  is  a 
matter  that  very  few  understand.  Two 
objects  are  requisite — the  first  to  have  it  shed 
rain  well,  and  the  next  to  have  the  stacks  so 
placed  as  to  be  convenient  to  thresh.  Both 
of  these  matters  require  nice  workmanship 
and  calculation. 

Stacks  should  be  placed  in  twos  or  fours, 
so  that  the  sheaves  from  all  of  them  ean  be 
pitched  conveniently  to  the  platform  of  the 
machine,  whioh  needs  just  space  enough  be- 
tween them  to  occupy  a  central  position.  If 
any  new  beginner  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  best  place  his  stacks,  in  conformity  with 
the  above  suggestion,  let  him  talk  and  advise 
with  some  more  experienced  thresher,  or 
farmer,  and  he  will  find  it  will  pay  him  well 
for  the  trouble.  The  trouble  of  moving  the 
machine  often,  or  of  twice  handling  the 
sheaves,  is  accompanied  with  no  small  ad- 
ditional expense  and  waste. 

Stacking  is  not  usually  done  with  as  much 
care  as  should  be  used,  especially  considering 
the  severe,  driving  storms  that  often  occur, 
even  in  the  early  fall  months.  It  is  very 
common  to  see  something  green  about  the 
tops  of  the  stacks  after  the  fall  rains.  Our 
experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  top  out  the  stacks  with  marsh  hay, 
Which,  by  the  way,  is  almost  as  good  as 
shingles  tcshed  rain.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  them  water 
proof  with  bundles,  especially  after  they 
have  been  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Farm- 
ers, try  the  marsh  hay  covering,  and  avoid 


the  nuisance  of  grown  and  spoiled  wheat. 
It  will  save  money  and  help  our  general  rep- 
utation as  a  wheat  growing  State.  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  raise  largo  fields  of  grain,  unless 
it  is  well  harvested  and  saved  ?  All  grain 
should  be  cut  as  early  as  it  will  do,  as  the 
berry  is  usually  more  plump,  and  the  straw 
a  great  deal  better.  Oat  straw  early  and 
nicely  saved,  is  half  as  good  as  marsh  hay, 
for  any  kind  of  stock — especially  if  it  is  not 
threshed  too  clean. 

Loek  carefully  after  the  newly  planted 
orchard  and  garden  during  these  hot,  dry 
months  of  summer.  Unless  your  trees  are 
well  mulched,  and  watered  even,  if  it  is  very 
dry,  they  will  be  found  not  unfrequently  to 
wilt  and  die.  Then  the  worms  and  other 
vermin,  keep  a  constant  eye  on  them  ;  a  nest 
of  worms  will  completely  defoliate  a  tree  in 
a  day  or  two. 
'  Those  who  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  labor  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
garden,  even  ladies,  will  find  it  a  more  de- 
lightful season  than  any  other  in  the  day — a 
season  replete  with  charms  of  various  kinds, 
which  must  be  enjoyed  to  be  -fully  appreci- 
ated. 

Then  the  results  of  such  systematic  and 
regular  labor,  in  the  way  of  weeding  and 
mellowing  the  soil,  of  watering,  staking, 
and  fixing,  will  be  found  to  be  surprising. 
Garden  vegetables,  shrubbery  and  fruit  trees, 
require  as  much  attention  as  children,  and 
will  show  a  good  bringing  up  as  readily. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  the  one 
thrives  best  from  the  frequent  application  of 
dirty  water,  whilst  clean  water  is  most  con- 
genial to  the  other. 

Two  hours  thus  daily  spent,  or  even  one 
hour,  will  work  miracles  in  the  way  of  a  fine 
garden— praising  and  paying  for  all  the  labor 
twice  over  at  least,  besides  all  the  health  pro- 
moting influences,  and  natural  poetic  inspira- 
tions of  the  occasion.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
profitable  investment,  and  we  advise  all  who 
can  to  try  it.  A  barrel,  near  the  back  door, 
kept  full  of  suds  and  slop  water,  to  be  often 
applied,  is  the  thing  for  all  the  world  for 
every  kind  of  vegetable.  The  best  remedy 
against  bugs  and  worms  is  to  kill  them, 
wherever  they  can  be  found. 

During  this  warm  season  of  the  year,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  preserve  good 
health,  and  to  do  this  it  is  highly  essential 
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to  keep  as  cool  as  possible.  To  begin  work 
early  and  to  work  late,  taking  a  good  long 
nooning  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  during 
which  time  it  is  not  well  to  keep  hired  men 
wagging  at  some  small  chores,  for  fear  they 
will  not  earn  their  wages ;  but  as  far  as  pos- 
sible let  them  lay  in  the  shade  and  rest. — . 
Then  when  the  regular  work  does  again 
commence,  every  man  will  feel  fresh  to  pitch 
into  it  with  a  will,  and  do  good  justice  to  all. 
We  know  some  men  who  deem  themselves 
good  managers,  who  always  make  it  a  point 
to  keep  hired  help  wagging  from  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  with- 
out much  care  either  as  to  their  meals  or 
comforts.  This  they  consider  economy ;  but 
we  differ  with  them  in  opinion.  "We  believe 
the  true  way  to  treat  help  of  all  kinds  is  as  we 
would  wish  our  own  son9  and  daughters  used 
in  a  similar  case,  and  that  it  will  usually  be 
appreciated  even  by  the  lowest.  We  recom- 
mend to  all  to  try  the  system  of  kindness,  and 
it  is  safe  to  conclude,  that  those  who  do  not 
appreciate  it,  are  not  desirable  help  to  keep 
longer  than  we  are  obliged  to. 


« ••  » » 


OAUTOENIAr-tfORTHEBLY  WINDS. 

Northerly  winds  are  a  peculiar  feature  of 
the  spring  and  summer  seasons  of  California, 
and  at  times  have  a  highly  injurious  effect 
on  the  growing  vegetation.  They  lower  the 
temperature  rapidly,  bringing  in  heavy  fogs 
on  the  land  from  the  sea.  From  the  rapid 
reduction  which  they  cause  in  the  tempera- 
ture, in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  ther- 
mometer will  often  fall  ten  or  fifteen  degrees. 
These  winds  dry  up  the  moisture  of  the 
ground  with  wonderful  rapidity.  They  at- 
tenuate the  air  to  such  a  degree  that  frosts 
are  easily  induced  late  into  the  summer 
months.  When  the  traveler  is  caught  on 
any  one  of  the  great  plains  of  the  country 
while  this  wind  is  blowing,  it  renders  the 
skin  very  dry ;  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the 
ears  are  unpleasantly  affected,  and  in  the 
whole  system  is  produced  a  most  unpleasant 
feeling. 

A  Great  Artesian  Well. — A  new  Arte- 
sian well  has  recently  been  opened  near  San 
Jose,  California.  The  pipe  is  two  feet  in 
circumference,  and  the  water  flows  up 
through  it  to  eight  feet  above  the  surface. 
It  rushes  up  with  great  force,  and  with  a 
noise  that  is  heard  at  a  mile  distant  on  a 
calm  evening.  It  sends  forth  a  thousand 
gallons  per  minute.  Artesian  wells  are  de- 
signed to  be  the  great  fertilizers  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Tot  the  Farmer. 
HARVEST  MONTH. 

"Of  all  months  in  the  calendar  I  wonder  if 
there's  any  which  the  farmer's  wife  would 
so  gladly  overleap  as  this,  with  its  haying 
and  harvesting"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Manning,  as 
she  threw  herself  into  an  easy  chair  in  her 
cozy  little  parlor. 

Her  young  city  visitor  looked  up  with  as- 
tonishment at  this  expression.  "Why,  cousin 
EUie,  how  prettily  I  live  here.  I  didn't 
know  that  I  should  like  the  country  so  well. 
I'm  no  epicure,  but  what  a  breakfast  you 
had  this  morning !  You  must  have  an  ex- 
cellent cook." 

Mrs  M.  laughed  heartily,  but  only  said  that 
breakfasts  in  the  country  can  bo  delicious — 
but  they  don't  come  on  the  table  by  the  aid 
of  invisible  hands.  She  didn't  tell  how  two 
hours  earlier  an  equally  troublesome  but  more 
hearty  breakfast  was  prepared. 

"Row  beautiful  it  is  now!"  exclaimed  the 
visitor,  as  she  sat  in  the  vine  draped  porch 
— the  moving  zephyr  rustling  the  leaves  and 
blossoms,  and  playing  with  her  curls  as  she 
bent  over  her  embroidery.  Looking  up, 
"How  I  love  to  watch  the  mowers  in  the 
field! — Jiow  prettily  their  white  sleeves  and 
straw  hats  look  I  how  graeefully  and  easily 
they  swing  the  scythe  in  concert  with  each 
other !  how  lightly  the  rakers  draw  together 
the  fallen  hay,  top  it  over,  and  pile  it  up  so 
prettily !  What  pleasant  work  it  must  be! 
How  deliciously  sweet  the  air  I  I've  a  mind 
to  run  down  and  enjoy  it  with  them." 

"Oh,  do  come,  cousin  Annie,"  exclaimed 
Willie  and  James — "it  will  be  such  fun  ? 
•  "And  then  we'll  go  over  to  the  orchard 
and  get  some  apples.  The  Harvest  apple 
and  Bed  June  are  already  ripe,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  Antwerps  in  the  raspberry  patch." 
•"Mother,  can't  we  take  a  basket  of  lunch 
for  cousin  and  us — down  under  the  great 
elm  ?  Give  us  cream  and  sugar,  mother,  for 
our  berries!" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  will ;  and  when  the  sun 
grows  hot  go  over  by  the  brook  in  the  shade. 
There  are  beautiful  flowers  over  there — now 
be  sure  and  keep  cousin  Annie  away  till  the 
second  dinner  bell  rings ! 

"Now,  I've  rested  a  few  minutes,  and  must 
away  to  duty  again,"  said  Mrs.  M.  to  herself; 
"six  hearty  harvesters  to  cook  for  and  a 
large  family  besides.    My  hands  are  needed. 
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We  can't  get  too  much,  for  they  are  a  hungry 
group — both  great  and  small — thanks  to 
fresh  air  and  plenty  of  exercise.  But  if  hay- 
ing and  harvesting  would  only  come  in  cool 
weather — it's  trying  for  Mistress  and  maid, 
these  great  bakings,  and  boilings,  andfryings 
—over  the  hot  store.  And  then  there's  so 
much  else  to  be  done  in  this  mid-summer 
weather ;  extra  care  is  needed  to  keep  the 
whole  house  cool  and  neat.  In  pantry,  cel- 
lar and  kitchen,  the  careful  housewife's 
active  presence  is  constantly  needed.  Chil- 
dren require  extra  care — heated,  and  dusty 
and  fretful  with  out  door  play,  they  come  in 
to  be  washed  and  cooled,  and  rested,  and 
then  are  impatient  to  be  out  again.  And 
little  is  there  in  the  influence  of  July's  sultry 
air  to  promote  brisk  activity. 

"But  one  mustn't  stop  to  cogitate,  action 
protnjtt,  is  the  motto  now.  Two  dinners 
over,  half  an  afternoon's  work  to  clear  up — 
the  great  ironing  not  yet  commenced,  and 
here  it  is  Wednesday.  An  early  hearty  sup- 
per is  to  be  prepared  ere  one  is  half  rested." 

"Dear  me!  cousin  Ellie,  what  are  you  do- 
ing?" asked  Annie  who,  tired  of  making  bo- 
qucts  and  garlands  in  the  porch,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  birds,  and  frolicking  with  the 
children,  found  her  way  to  the  housekeeper's 
back  "sanctum." 

"Helping  to  get  supper,  Annie." 

"Supper!  for  what— for  who  ?  What  kind 
of  suppers  do  you  get  here  ?" 

"Nevermind;  go  back  to  the  parlor.  To- 
day you  are  in  ecstacies  with  country  life 
to-morrow  I'll  begin  to  educate  you  for  a 
farmer's  wife.  You  must  be  up  by  four 
o'clock ;  no  tarrying  to  sentimentalize  over 
the  glories  of  sunrise— or  bird  melody,  or 
dew-spangled  lawn  and  flowers.  Ton  may 
enjoy  them  at  odd  moments  if  you  find  any 
in  kitchen  and  dining  room." 

"Why,  Ellie,  you  didn't  get  dinner  for  all 
thoso  people?" 

"Certainly.  We  furnish  them  with  'board 
and  feathers ;'  you  don't  suppose  they  live 
on  air?" 

"I  didn't  svppose  anything  about  it — only 
that  they  added  to  the  picturesquencss  of  the 
landscape.  Well,  I  change  my  mind.  I 
shan't  hot  my  cap  for  that  spruce  young  far- 
mer who  politely  brought  me  over  from  the 
station  last  night.     I  should  make  a  most 


miserably  inefficient  farmer's  wife,  I'm  be- 
ginning to  think." 

"No  you  wouldn't.  You  only  need  a  little 
training  and  a  mind  and  heart  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  occupations  that  will  de- 
volve upon  you.  Besides,  young  Mr.  B.  is 
one  of  the  progressive  farmers.  Farm  life  is 
already  divested  of  much  of  the  drudgery  of 
former  times — and  the  time  is  fast  coming 
when,  for  women  especially,  its  burdens  will 
be  far  lighter,  so  that  even  you  need  not 
shrink  from  it  as  from  a  life  of  toil." 

"IIow7  cousin  Ellie?" 

"All,  I'll  tell  you  that  another  time — now 
we  must  haste  with  the  supper." 

Elsie. 

Wauxesha,  Wis. 


«»«»> 


Extraordinary  Yield  of  Cobk  from 
Broadcast  Sownro. — Major  W.  S.  Mellin- 
ger,  near  Monongahela  City,  Washington 
county,  informs  us  that  about  the  first  of 
May  he  sowed  13-4  bushels  of  corn  (broad- 
cast) on  one  acre  of  ground,  intending  to  cut 
it  up  for  fodder.  Finding  in  the  summer 
that  it  was  growing  about  as  rapidly  as  his 
corn  planted  and  worked  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, he  concluded  to  leave  it  to  mature. 
When  the  time  for  harvesting  arrived,  he 
found  it  to  yield  150  bushels  of  ears  of  good 
corn,  and  5  tons  of  fodder.  He  says  that  he 
had  besides  about  30  bushels  of  nubbins,  not 
counted  in  the  above.  If  such  results  could 
always  be  anticipated  from  sowing  broadcast, 
we  see  no  reason  why  corn  intended  for  feed- 
ing purposes  should  not  be  planted  in  this 
way  or  in  drills,  (which  would  be  more  sci- 
entific.) It  would  not  do,  however,  to  rely 
upon  this  kind  of  planting  for  seed,  as  we 
think  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would  degen- 
erate in  its  originality.  We  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
this  mode,  except  when  a  wet  season  like 
last  summer  would  prevail,  or  when  the  land 
could  be  properly  irrigated. 

[Western  Agriculturist. 


Tub  Iron  of  the  World. — The  annual 
production  of  crude  iron  throughout  the 
world  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  tons.  Of 
this  Gt.  Britain  produces  8,000,000,  France 
750,000,  Prussia,  Austri ',  Belgium  and  Rus- 
sia about  250,000  each,  Sweden  150,000,  the 
United  States  750,000,  &c. 


Antiquity  of  Cow  Talk. — "Koli !  koh  ! 
koh!"  ejaculates  the  milkmaid  when  she 
calls  the  cow.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  Persians,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  used  the  very  same  word  lor  the 
same  purpose — to  call  their  "moolie*;.v 
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THB  FOREST  TREES  OF  WISCONSIN, 

1TL   A.  I.APHAH. 

No.  80. — Jnglana  dnereo,  of  Linnaeus— 
Butternut.  White  Walnut.— The  Butternut 
is  far  less  common  in  the  woods  of  this  State 
than  the  Black  Walnut,  next  to  be  noticed, 
and  its  wood  is  less  valuable.  It  has  how- 
ever some  very  desirable  qualities,  rendering 
it  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  useful  on  ac- 
count of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  bark ; 
and  the  sap  affords  an  inferior  kind  of  sugar. 
The  nuts  should  be  gathered  for  pickling  in 
the  last  week  of  June ;  and  for  winter  use  in 
September.  This  is  the  appropriate  and 
agreeable  business  of  the  boys,  who  can  thus 
supply  themselves  and  their  friends  with  lux- 
uries at  the  same  time  that  they  are  having 
a  tlfine  time"  in  the  woods.  The  nuts  are 
much  esteemed,  and  command  a  good  price 
in  the  shops. 


».  JUQLAXS  cinerea— butternut,  white 

WALNUT. 

The  forms  assumed  by  the  Butternut  tree 
are  usually  not  those  of  beauty,  being  ill- 


shaped  and  uncouth.  It  is  therefore  seldom 
used  as  an  ornamental  tree  alone.  When 
planted  with  other  trees  it  gives  interest  by 
contrast  to  the  whole.  The  wood  is  very 
durable  and  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed for  posts,  rails,  sills,  shingles,  and  oth- 
er things  that  are  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

We  give  above  (figure  30,)  a  leaf  and  the 
fruit,  both  reduced  to  one-fourth  the  natural 
size. 

No.  31. — Juglans  nigra,  of  Iinnaus — the 
Black  Walnut. — This  very  common,  well 
known,  and  valuable  tree  abounds  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Wisconsin,  or  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  State  that  are  "heavily  timbered." 
Large  numbers  are  annually  cut  into  logs, 
and  used  for  cabinet-work,  and  for  the  inside 
work  of  houses.  Like  the  Butternut  the 
wood  of  this  tree  is  durable,  and  may  be  used 
for  posts,  rails,  &c.  Fence  posts  are  known 
to  have  retained  their  strength  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  nuts  are  usually  deemed  in- 
ferior in  delicacy  of  taste  to  the  Butternut. 

As  an  object  of  beauty  for  the  adornment 
of  our  houses,  public  grounds,  streets,  &c, 
this  tree  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed.  On 
this  point  no  one  is  better  authority  than 
the  late  lamented  Downing,  who  says: — 
"When  full  grown  it  is  scarcely  inferior  in 
the  boldness  of  its  ramifications,  or  the  am- 
plitude of  its  head  to  the  Oak  or  the  Chest- 
nut ;  and  what  it  lacks  in  spirited  outline 
when  compared  with  those  trees,  is  fally 
compensated,  in  our  estimation,  by  its  su- 
perb and  heavy  masses  of  foliage,  which 
catch  and  throw  off  the  broad  lights  and 
shadows  in  the  finest  maimer.  When  the 
Black- walnut  stands  alone  or  on  a  deep  fer- 
tile soil,  it  becomes  a  truly  majestic  tree; 
and  its  lower  branches  often  sweep  the 
ground  in  a  pleasing  curve,  which  gives  ad- 
ditional beauty  to  its  whole  expression.  It 
is  admirably  adapted  to  extensive  lawns, 
parks  and  plantations  where  there  is  no  want 
of  room  for  the  attainment  of  its  fall  size  and 
fair  proportions.  Its  rapid  growth  and  um- 
brageous foliage  also  recommend  it  for  pub- 
lic streets  and  avenues." 

The  flowers  expand  in  May,  but  the  fruit 
is  not  ripe  until  October.  Young  trees  may 
be  transplanted  from  the  woods,  or  they  may 
be  grown  readily  from  the  seed. 

No.  32.— Carya  alba,    of  Nuttall— Shag 
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Bark  Hickory. — The  Hickories  were  first 
separated  from  the  "Walnuts,  and  a  now  genua 
estahlished  to  receive  them  by  Mr.  NuttaU. 
Formerly  taey  were,  all  included  in  the  old 
genus  Juglans;  but  the  least  examination  of 
the  outer  covering  of  the  seeds  or  nuts  will 
show  the  propriety  of  the  new  nomenclature. 
In  the  Walnuts  it  is  undivided  and  remains 
attached  to  the  nut,  while  in  the  Hickories 
it  is  divided  into  four  valves,  and  falls  away 
when  ripe. 

The  Shag-bark  Hickory  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  other  Wisconsin  spe- 
cies by  the  loose,  scaly  exterior  bark.  It  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  trees;  especially 
for  fuel,  for  which  purpose  it  is  not  exceeded 
in  value  by  any  other.  As  the  result  of 
careful  experiment,  it  is  found  to  yield  twice 
as  much  heat  per  cord  as  the  Red  Maple, 
White  Birch,  Butternut,  and  Pine ;  and  one 
half  more  than  the  Sugar  Maple,  Beech,  Red 
Oak,  Pin  Oak,  and  Elm.  The  great  strength 
and  elasticity  of  the  wood  make  it  desirable 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 

The  Hickory  is  also  very  fine  ornamental 
tree,  that  should  be  much  more  often  seen 
about  our  houses  and  publio  grounds*  The 
difficulty  of  transplanting  it,  is  probably  the 
principal  reason  why  it  is  not  more  often 
used  for  such  purposes.  It  grows  very  rap- 
idly from  the  seed,  and  one  could  very  soon 
obtain  a  supply  by  planting  at  the  places 
where  the  trees  are  to  grow.  The  flowers 
are  out  in  May,  and  the  nuts  are  ripe  in  Oc- 
tober. 

No.  33. — Caya  glabra,  of  Torrey— Pig- 
Nut  Hiokory. — This  very  common  species 
of  Hickory  was  described  by  Michaux,  under 
tfce  name  of  Juglant  porcina,  but  the  spe- 
cific name  glabra,  having  already  been  given 
to  this  tree  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, must,  in  accordance  with  the  just  rule 
adopted  among  authors,  be  restored  to  it. 
While  it  falls  but  little  behind  the  last  species 
in  valne  as  fuel,  it  possesses  some  qualities 
in  which  it  is  the  most  useful  of  the  two. 
Both  are  quite  abundant  in  our  State,  not 
only  in  the  thickly  wooded  districts,  but  ex- 
tending into  the  "openings,"  forming  what 
are  often  known  as  "Hickory  groves."  Like 
the  common  Hickory-nut,  the  flowers  appear 
in  May,  and  the  nuts  ripen  in  October. 

The  following  figure  (figure  33,)  shows  the 


fruit  of  the  full  size,  and  a  leaf  reduced  to 
one  half  the  natural  size. 


8ft.   CARTA  GLABRA~J>m-'RTJT  HICKORY, 

The  Walnuts  and  Hickories  belong  to  the 
same  natural  family,  called  Juglandacem. 

There  are  four  other  species  of  Hickory 
found  in  the  neighboring  States,  but  not  yet 
detected  in  Wisconsin.    They  are 

1st.  C.  sulcata,  Nutt.— Thick  Shell-Bark 
Hickory,  found  in  Ohio.  It  resembles  the 
C.  alba. 

2d.  C.  tomenUna,  Nutt. — theMockernut, 
or  Great  Ohio  Walnut,  which  is  found  in 
Ohio  and  in  Illinois ; 

3d.  C.  amara,  Nutt. — Bitter-Nut,  known 
as  its  name  implies,  by  the  bitterness  of  the 
nut,  by  its  thin  shell,  &c. — found  also  in  Ohio 
and  Illinois;  and 

4th.  <7.  olfomformu— the  Pecan-Nut — 
which  is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Hli- 


Aobioulture  is  the  appropriate  employ- 
ment of  declining  years ;  for  it  may  be  pur- 
sued to  the  very  end  of  life.  Not  so  with 
the  occupations  of  professional  men,  for  they 
will  findthat  when  the  strength  of  their  days 
is  gone  by,  that  younger  and  stouter  rivals 
will  hasten  their  descent,  as  they  are  travel- 
ing the  downward  slope  of  hostile  rivalry. 
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OABB  AND  STUDY  IN  FABMING. 

There  is  hardly  an  occupation  among  men 
in  which  the  extremes  of  careful  and  of  care- 
less management  are  more  widely  separated 
than  in  the  profession  of  Agriculture ;  and  as 
a  natural  result,  the  labors  of  agriculturists 
meet  with  every  grade  of  varying  success 
from  failure  to  fortune. 

If  the  lack  of  activity  and  enterprise  which 
marks  thousands  of  farming  districts,  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country,  were  sud- 
denly transferred  to  a  commercial  city,  and 
made  to  pervade  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
men  of  business  would  be  compelled  in  one 
year  to  shut  their  doors  and  put  an  end  to 
their  vocations!  Bankers,  brokers,  trades- 
men and  dealers  would  be  driven  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  a  financial  panio  would  ensue. 
If  any  single  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
business  should  receive  the  shock  of  so  much 
mismanagement— or  of  what  is  often  worse, 
the  neglect  of  management — as  agriculture  is 
continually  experiencing,  it  could  not  live  a 
year.  This  is  not  a  statement  ventured  with- 
out knowledge.  It  is  based  upon  the  founda- 
tion not  only  of  our  own  personal  observa- 
tion, but  upon  the  experience  and  the 
slatements  of  hundreds  of  competent  wit- 
nesses all  over  the  country. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  and  of 
trading  is  carried  on  with  skill,  carefulness, 
and  economy ;  for  they  who  engage  in  it 
know  that  they  must  be  shrewd  and  cautious, 
or  they  will  fail  and  be  ruined.  The  busi- 
ness of  cultivating  the  soil,  as  a  general  rule 
and  which  admits  too  few  exceptions,  is  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  so  loosely,  uneconomic- 
aUv,  and  even  indolently,  that  Nature  which 
affords  the  materials  of  agriculture,  though 
it  is  really  richer  than  Art  on  which  manu- 
factures chiefly  rely,  will  not  yield  her  fruits 
with  ,so  great  abundance,  or  so  rapid  in- 


The  true  former  is — not  a  nobleman,  but 
what  is  better,  a  noble  man.  He  is  a  man 
not  only  of  honesty  and  integrity,  but  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise.  He  is  a  man  of 
sagacity,  and  so  of  prudence ;  of  observation, 
and  so  of  experience. 

But  how  many  farms  can  be  counted  which 
represent  such  farmers?  When  an  artist 
paints  the  picture,  or  a  story-teller  sketches 
a  pen-portrait  of  a  farmer,  does  he  bring  out 
the  idea  of  such  a  man?  The  habits  and 
practices  of  a  large  class  of  farmers  would 
afford  almost  exhaustless  resources  of  carica- 
ture, both  for  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  A 
stout  good-natured  brown  faced  man  smoking 
a  pipe,  or  rolling  a  cider  barrel,  or  feeding  a 
Shanghai,  or  cutting  name  and  date  upon  a 
tortoise,  or  fatting  a  pig  I 

But  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  has  in  it  an 
inherent  nobility  which  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  all  who  engage  in  it,  never 


to  be  forgotten.  Every  farmer  should  have 
an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of 
his  profession.  He  should  6et  before  him  an 
elevatecUdeal  of  the  capacities  and  possible 
developments  of  agriculture,  and  should 
strive  to  realize  in  the  results  of  his  own 
labors,  more  and  more  successful  embodi- 
ments of  his  ideal.  The  study  of  agrioul  ture, 
embracing  as  it  really  does,  the  wide  range 
of  soils,  grasses,  plants,  trees,  fruits  and 
flowers,  affords  a  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment,  taste  and  skill,  hardly  inferior  to 
the  great  field  of  Art — if  indeed  agri  ulture, 
whose  great  aim  is  the  development  of  na- 
ture, can  be  exoeeded  in  comprehensiveness 
by  art,  whose  province  is  to  idealize  and  im- 
itate it. 

Agri  cult  ore  summons  more  sciences  to  its 
aid  than  any  other  common  pursuit.  Its 
roots  extend  into  almost  every  field  of  learn- 
ing. It  levies  a  simultaneous  tax  upon 
chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  me- 
teorology, and  upon  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
that  blend  with  these.  It  is  therefore  most 
successfully  pursued  only  when  diligently  and 
deeply  studied.  Theories  of  practice,  with- 
out practice  itself,  are  rife  everywhere,  and 
in  almost  every  profession.  Put  agrioulture, 
as  it  is  pursued  by  a  majority  of  farmers,  is  a 
practice  without  theory.  Yet  nothing  but 
great  research  into  physical  laws  will  de- 
velop its  fall  capacities,  which  as  yet  are 
only  meagerly  measured  and  understood. 

A  man  may  plant  corn  in  the  spring,  and 
in  due  season  gather  the  crop  into  his  barn, 
without  having  ever  read  a  book,  or  even 
knowing  the  alphabet.  Yet  knowledge — 
and  such  knowledge  as  can  be  conveniently 
imparted  only  by  books — is  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  various  influ- 
ences of  atmosphere,  sunlight,  rain  and  soil, 
which  operate  to  cause  growth.  Many 
things  may  be  done  ignorantly  and  yet  suc- 
cessfully. 

Carefulness  of  cultivation  will  do  much, 
but  it  will  not  compensate  for  want  of  in- 
formation and  intelligence.  What  then  must 
be  the  results,  in  such  a  comprehensive  oc- 
cupation as  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  of 
careless  practice  mtTiouthnowledge/ 

The  two  great  lacks  in  agriculture,  as  it  is 
ordinal ily  practiced,  are  requisite  informa- 
tion and  carefulnes.  But  the  most  pressing 
and  immediate  deficiency  is  tho  latter,  the 
remedy  of  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  en- 
forced upon  the  attention  of  farmers  and  cul- 
tivators everywhere.'  Heedfulness  may  take 
a  sure  step  towards  success;  negligence  walks 
slip-shod  to  poverty.  [Independent. 


Tart  words  make  no  friends :  a  spoonful  of 
honey  will  catch  more  flies  than  a  gallon  of 
vinegar. 
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STATISTICAL  FACTS  IN  AGRICULTURE.      | 

The  Indian  Corn  crop  for  the  year  1855, 
was  six  hundred  millions  of  bushels,  which, 
at  sixty  cents,  gives  us  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  exceeding 
by  more  than  one  hundred  millions  the  value 
of  the  wheat,  and  by  about  two  hundred 
millions  the  cotton  crop. 

The  Indian  Corn  crop  is  of  the  highest 
worth  in  a  domestic  point  of  view,  while  in 
a  foreign  aspect  the  cotton,  although  less  in 
actual  value,  is  the  most  beneficial. 

Our  immense  consumption  of  foreign  silks, 
dry  goods,  hardware,  wines,  and  other  luxu- 
ries, brings  us  largely  in  debt  to  foreign  na- 
tions, and  this  obligation  can  only  be  entire- 
ly discharged  by  our  cotton,  since  our  re- 
moteness irom  the  European  markets,  the 
bulky  nature  of  the  cereal  productions,  and 
the  productiveness  of  Western  Europe,  debar 
us  in  a  measure  from  the  advantages  of  !Eu- 
ropean  markets. 

Yet,  although  we  thus  extol  the  cotton 
crop,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  dispar- 
aging our  cereal  products — they  are  of  our 
necessities — they  embrace  the  elements  of 
life,  and  in  their  importance  do  not  give 
place  to  the  results  of  our  cotton  fields.  A 
short  corn  crop  is  felt  in  every  department 
of  our  country — since  men  and  animals  must 
then  be  sustained  in  part  by  the  other  grains, 
and  thus  we  are  involved  in  the  exigencies 
of  a  famine. 

We  learn  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Mechi,  that  one  horse  consumes  as  much  food 
as  would  sustain  eight  men.  In  our  country 
we  find  that  the  value  of  the  oats,  hay,  fod- 
der, and  pasturage  for  the  year  1855,  was 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

What  a  vast  amount  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  brute  creation,  and  what  an  im- 
mense number  of  domestic  animals  we  have 
dependent  upon  us ! 

*+  They  are  turning  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  England  to  the  use  of  steam  in  farming, 
and  it  is>  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  at  baud 
when  success  may  be  attained,  and  our  heavy 
farm  work  be  performed  by  machinery,  to 
relieve  us  from  a  large  part  of  this  devour- 
ing army  of  horses  and  oxen. 

The  day  will  come,  we  doubt  not,  though 
it  may  be  deferred,  when  the  forces  of  nature 
now  unemployed,  will  exert  their  highest  en- 
ergies for  man's  welfare. 

That  man  must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  we  know;  yet  we  believe  that 
Providence  has  so  constituted  him,  that  the 
elements  shall  be  his  servants,  and  that  the 
intellect  will  be  so  strengthened  as  to  enable 
him  more  completely  to  bring  them  under 
subjection.  One  of  our  greatest  wants  in 
this  country,*  is  that  of  farm  laborers ;  men 
are  scarce — when  we  want  them  the  most, 


they  cannot  be  had,  but  when  not  needed, 
they  seem  abundant.  Machinery  will  pro- 
duce an  equilibrium,  and  thus  by  its  certain- 
ty of  action  give  ns  a  greater  certainty  in 
results. 

We  find  that  but  five  thousand  pounds  of 
silk  cocoons  were  produced ;  we  hope,  not- 
withstanding former  failures,  that  this  cul- 
ture may  be  extended,  until  our  own  country 
can  supply  herself  with  this  luxury,  which, 
from  the  universality  of  its  use,  rises  almost 
to  the  dignity  of  a  necessity.  We  have  in 
our  extended  country,  climate  and  soil  well 
adapted  to  this  production,  while  the  care  of 
the  silk  worm  forms  an  interesting,  light  and 
profitable  employment  for  farmer's  wives  and 
daughters. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  cotton  will  be  diminished,  by 
reason  of  the  production  of  that  article  in 
Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  then  we 
shall  be  unable  to  pay  for  imported  silks  in 
the  quantities  by  which  we  now  consume 
them,  and  then,  if  we  can  supply  the  want  of 
these  beantiful  fabrics  by  home  production, 
we  shall  be  able  in  a  great  measure  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  our  foreign  cotton 
market.  [W.  D.,  in  the  Working  Farmer. 
■  « •»» » 

BENEFITS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

Every  thing  from  the  lips  or  pen  of  Daniel 
Webster  still  continues  to  be  read  with  in- 
terest. The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
address  of  his,  delivered  at  the  annual  fair  of  * 
the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  at  Dedham, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1849: 

"The  principle  of  association — the  practice 
of  bringing  men  together  bent  on  the  same 
general  end,  uniting  their  intellectual  and 
their  physical  efforts  to  that  purpose  is  a 
great  improvement  in  the  present  age.  Wo 
saw  it  years  age— perhaps  I  might  say  cen- 
turies ago.  It  began  in  the  corporations  of 
the  old  world.  It  began  in  the  professional 
associations  of  the  world — in  the  legal,  the 
medical,  and  the  theological.  But  it  was 
long,  in  that  country  and  in  this,  beforo  the 
principle  of  combination  canio  to  be  acted 
upon  in  the  great  system  of  Agriculture — 
before  it  was  brought  to  that  pursuit  of  life 
which  is  the  main  pursuit  of  life — before  ag- 
riculturists were  brought  to  act  in  unison. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious.  In  the  city,  com- 
munities strive  together.  The  merchants 
and  ship  owners  can  come  together  at  the 
sound  of  a  bell.  The  mechanics,  generally, 
living  in  populous  places,  may  do  the  same. 
They  have  the  opportunity  of  interchanging 
sentiments  every  hour,  and  what  one  knows, 
all  know,  and  what  is  the  experience  of  one, 
all  soon  become  acquainted  with.  But  the 
agricultural  population  is -scattered  over  all 
the  fields  of  the  country.  Their  labors  and 
their  toils  are,  in  some  degree,  isolated. 
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They  are  in  the  midst  of  the  hills  and  the 
valleys  and  in  the  recesses  of  every  solitary 
forest.  There  is  no  'Change'  for  them  to 
assemble  upon  at  noon.  There  are  no  coffee- 
houses, there  are  no  Atheneums  for  them  to 
meet  at  in  the  evening  and  converse  on  their 
interest. 

"It  has,  therefore,  become  essential  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  these  annual  fairs  should  be  es- 
tablished, and  that  they  should  be  universal- 
ly attended.  And,  as  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor,  has  remarked,  it  is  not  so  much 
on  account  of  what  is  to  be  learned  by  the 
most  eloquent  discourse  in  the  public  houses, 
or  at  these  establishments,  as  from  the  meet- 
ing of  men  together  who  have  the  same  gen- 
eral object,  who  wish  for  improvement  in 
the  same  general  pursuits  of  life  that  they 
may  converse  with  one  another— that  they 
may  compare  with  each  other  their  experi- 
ence, and  that  they  may  keep  up  a  constant 
communication.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  these  annual  fairs  are  of  importance. 

"Why,  gentlemen,  every  man  obtains  a 
very  great  portion  of  all  that  he  knows  in 
thisworld,  by  conversation.  Conversation, 
intercourse  with  other  minds  is  the  general 
source  of  most  of  our  knowledge.  Books  do 
something,  but  every  man  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read.  It  is  conversation  that  im- 
proves. If  any  one  of  us  here  to-day, 
learned,  or  unlearned,  should  deduct  what  he 
has  learned  by  conversation  from  what  he 
knows,  he  would  find  but  little  left>  and  that 
little  not  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  It  is 
conversation— it  is  the  meeting  of  men  face 
to  face,  and  talking  over  what  they  have 
common  in  interest— it  is  this  intercourse 
that  makes  men  sharp,  intelligent,  ready  to 
communicate  to  others,  and  ready  to  receive 
intimations  from  them,  and  ready  to  act  upon 
those  only  which  they  receive  by  this  oral 
communication. 

"Therefore  if  there  were  not  a  thing  ex- 
hibited— if  there  were  not  a  good  pair  of 
steers,  nor  a  fine  horse,  nor  likely  cow  in  the 
whole  country,  if  there  be  society— if  there 
be  ladies,  wives  and  daughters— if  there  be 
those  connected  with  the  tillage  of  land,  I 
say  that  these  annual  meetings  are  highly 
important  to  progress  in  the  art  to  which 
they  refer.  I  come  here  as  a  poor  farmer, 
to  meet  with  other  better  farmers,  ready  to 
receive  from  them  any  intimations  their  ex- 
perience may  have  taught,  and  desirous  only 
of  suggesting  something  for  their  reflection 
which  now  or  hereafter  may  draw  their  at- 
tention, and  draw  it  usefully  to  something  in 
the  agricultural  art." 


Tins  toiling  millions  who  dig  up  riches 
from  the  ground,  are  the  true  benefactors  of 
the  world. 


AGRICULTURAL  OPERATIONS  OP  THB  PA- 
TENT OFFICE. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  following, 
that  the  National  Intelligencer,  published  at 
Washington,  is  waking  up  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture: 

"It  will  be  recollected  that  a  seed  estab- 
lishment in  London  about  a  year  ago  pre- 
sented to  the  Patent  Office  twenty-six  varie- 
ties of  turnip  seed,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  should  be  cultivated  in  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  accurate  reports  of  the  results  of 
the  experiments.  Numerous  reports  have 
been  already  received,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  success  "of  each  variety  has  been 
variable  in  different  localities,  and  often  in 
the  same  locality.  In  some  instances  com- 
plaints have  been  made  that  the  seeds  would 
not  germinate,  while  other  accounts  from 
the  same  localities  state  that  all  the  desired 
results  were  fully  realized.  It  is  believed 
that  the  mass  of  testimony  thus  received  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  indicate  the  applica- 
bility of  each  variety  to  the  peculiar  locality 
in  which  success  has  attended  its  culture.  A 
favorable  report  in  a  single  instance  is  always 
deemed  sufficient  to  prove  what  ninety-nine 
failures  might  to  some  minds  seem  to  dis- 
prove, the  ninety-nine  showing  nothing  more 
than  that  in  such  instances  the  right  means 
had  not  been  used,  or  that  injury  to  the 
seeds  had  occurred  by  means  of  heat,  drouth, 
&c.,  either  before  or  aftersowing,  or  that  the 
soil  was  sterile  and  could  not  produce,  or  too 
rank  and  fertile,  and  therefore  developed 
tops  instead  of  roots. 

The  same  establishment  has  recently  pre- 
sented to  to  the  Patent  Office,  in  sufficient 
quantity,  30  varieties  of  cabbage  seeds,  which 
have  been  distributed  with  the  same  object. 
Another  house  in  the  same  line  of  business 
at  Paris  has  presented  five  varieties  of  peas, 
one  thousand  pints  each,  to  be  appropriated 
in  like  manner;  and  a  house  at  Hamburg 
has  presented  a  quantity  of  the  seeds  of  each 
of  the  varieties  of  grass  now  cultivated  in 
Europe.  To  appreciate  the  value  of  these 
investigations  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to 
reflect  upon  the  great  extent  of  country 
throughout  which  the  experiments  are  to  be 
extended,  and  the  strong  probability  that  in 
each  section  will  be  developed  to  perfection 
the  precise  variety  of  cereal  or  other  vegeta- 
ble to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and 
thus  the  best  crop  in  each  locality  will  there 
perpetuate  its  kind. 

The  public  interest  in  these  operations  is 
manifested  by  the  vastly  increasing  corres- 
pondence of  the  office  with  individuals  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  not  less  than  by  the 
very  marked  favor  so  uniformly  shown 
toward  it  by  the  newspaper  press.  This 
correspondence,  however,  will  no  doubt  soon 
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abate  when  it  is  known  that  this  distribution 
of  seeds,  cuttings,  <fec,  is  to  be  made  through 
the  members  of  Congress  and  agricultural 
societies,  at  least  until  more  ample  means 
shall  be  provided  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
beneficent  purposes  in  view. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  according  to 
the  census  tables  of  1850  the  number  of  the 
"free  male  population'''  of  the  United  States 
over  fifteen  years  of  age  then  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural employments  was  2,400,588,  while 
those  engaged  in  all  other  pursuits  were  but 
2,671,133,  and  that  almost  the  entire  slave 
population  is  similarly  employed,  it  will  not 
appear  an  unreasonable  suggestion  that  this 
important  branch  of  industry  should  be  ar- 
dently cherished  by  the  Government.  But 
this  is  not  the  strongest  light  in  which  the 
argument  may  be  presented.  Agriculture  is 
the  basis  of  all  prosperity  and  the  sole  crea- 
tor of  wealth.  In  every  other  pursuit  men 
toil  for  the  means  of  purchasing  the  products 
of  agriculture,  and  their  happiness  and  wel- 
fare are  dependent  npon  the  prolific  yield  of 
the  generous  soil.  In  fostering  agriculture 
we  are  therefore  ministering  to  the  welfare 
of  all.  This  is  measurably  true  of  every  use- 
ful occupation,  but  it  is  eminently  so  with 
respect  to  agriculture  and  to  the  pastoral  and 
other  occupations  that  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  it. 

Little  has  hitherto  been  done  in  a  direct 
manner  by  our  government  in  this  behalf; 
but,  if  the  people  shall  only  will  it,  much 
may  henceforth  be  done.  Increased  and  im- 
proved products  may  so#n  be  developed  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  by  the  introduction 
of  new  varieties  of  animals  and  plants,  while 
every  discovery  adapted  to  promote  these 
objects  may  be  made  available  to  all  to  whom 
it  may  prove  advantageous. 

Ivdiah  Corn. — Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Army,  an  in- 
telligent agriculturist  at  Bloomington,  Mc- 
Lean county,  Illinois,  has  communicated  to 
the  Patent  Office  the  results  of  some  very 
ample  tests  made  by  him  of  certain  varieties 
of  corn.  It  appears  from  this  communica- 
tion and  from  the  accompanying  specimens, 
that  the  "Wyandot  Prolific  Corn,"  of  which 
we  have  recently  made  mention,  does  not, 
in  that  locality  at  least,  realize  the  hopes 
heretofore  entertained  of  it,  but  indicates  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  the  common 
gourd-seed  corn.  The  writer  expresses  the 
opinion,  however,  that  it  will  do  very  well 
in  a  more  southern  latitude.  The  soil  upon 
which  these  tests  wore  made  is  very  fertile, 
requiring  no  artilicial  nutriment  or  stimulus. 

The  same  writer,  several  years  ago,  pro- 
cured in  Tennessee  seeds  of  the  "Tennessee 
Flour  Corn,"  which  he  cultivated  with  great 
success  in  Western  Virginia  for  a  time,  and 
then  took  with  him  to  his  present  home,  and 
has  propagated  it  extensively  in  that  region 
with  equal  success.      He  thinks  that  it  is  as 


applicable  also  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Wisconsin.  He 
plants  in  the  first  week  in  May  and  harvests 
in  the  first  week  of  November,  making  the 
hills  four  feet  apart,  and  having  three  stalks 
in  each  hill.  His  estimated  yield  of  dried 
shelled  corn  is  one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre,  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  This  corn, 
it  is  added,  is  not  only  prolific,  but  will  also 
bring  a  few  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the 
yellow,  because  of  the  purity  and  whiteness 
of  the  bread  made  from  its  meal,  and  also 
because  it  is  one  of  the  varieties  from  which 
starch  is  made  with  great  facility. 

4  ♦•  »  »        

A  OUBIOUS  LAKB. 

The  Placerville  (Cal.)  American  gives  an 
account  of  a  peculiar  lake  on  the  east  side  of 
Bear  River  Valley.  It  is  an  immense  pool 
or  spring,  rather  than  a  lake,  a  little  over 
one  hundred  yards  in  length  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
width,  but  extending  in  one  place  under  a 
shelving  rock  that  nearly  touches  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  many  yards.  That  it  is  an 
immense  spring  issuing  from  the  mountain, 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  any  floating 
substance  thrown  under  the  shelving  rock, 
is  immediately  brought  outward  to  the  op- 
posite bank.  There  is  no  visible  outlet  to 
the  waters  except  that  the  margin  is  little 
else  than  rock  with  innumerable  fissures 
traversing  it  in  every  direction,  and  through 
which,  though  with  no  apparent  current  at 
the  surface,  the  water  undoubtedly  escapes. 

The  surface  of  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  for  several  inches  above  and  be- 
low, is  coated  thick  with  a  substance  closely 
resembling  sulphur,  but  without  its  proper- 
ties, being  uninflammable.  Not  a  living  fish 
is  to  be  seen  in  its  waters,  but  digging  into 
and  breaking  up  a  kind  of  soft  scoria  or  vol- 
canic mud  nearly  hardened  into  stone,  that 
makes  a  portion  of  the  bank,  great  numbers 
of  fish,  from  two  to  six  inches  in  length  are 
found  embedded  therein,  and  perfectly  pet- 
rified. 

LARD  AND  STBYOHOTHB. 

A  short  time  since  a  paragraph  was  pub- 
lished in  a  number  of  our  papers,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  lard  was  an  antidote  for 
that  terrible  poison,  strychnine.  B.  Keith, 
M.  D.,  ot  this  city,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Eclectioal  Medical  Journal,  states  that  he 
has  been  experimenting,  in  order  to  verify  or 
disprove  the  correctness  of  the  lard  antidote. 
He  operated  upon  a  strong  and  healthy  doc, 
to  which  he  administered  8  ounces  of  lard, 
and  five  minutes  after  one  grain  of  strych- 
nine. In  six  hours  after  taking  this  small 
quantity  of  strychnine  the  poor  dog  breathed 
his  last.  This  experiment  proves  conclu- 
sively that  lard  is  not  an  antidote  to  this 
frightful  poison.        [Scientific  American. 
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G-UTTA  PBBOHA. 

This  substance,  which,  within  a  fewToare, 
has  become  so  well  known,  is  produced  from 
a  tree  called  the  Isonaadra  Gutta,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Sapotacen.  This  tree 
grows  to  a  great  height,  but  its  wood  is  use- 
leas  for  industrial  purposes,  and  is  prized  only 
for  the  peculiar  substance  which  it  exudes. 
These  trees  abound  on  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  but  gutta  percha  was  un- 
known in  Europe  till  1848,  when  Dr.  W. 
Montnomerie  called  attention  to  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  Bengal  Medical  Board.  In  April  of 
the  same  year,  specimens  of  the  gum  were 
brought  to  Europe  by  Dr.  D.  Almeida,  and 
presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  at 
London.  It  did  not  attract  particular  atten- 
tion at  first,  and  the  receipt  was  merely  ac- 
knowledged by  that  body.  A  gold  medal 
was  soon  after  awarded,  however,  to  Dr. 
Montgomerie  for  the  same  service. 

The  method  which  the  natives  employ  in 
gathering  that  substance,  is  by  cutting  down 
trees  of  full  growth,  and  making  rings  about 
the  trunk,  by  removing  the  bark,  at  intervals 
of  about  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  and  then 
placing  beneath  these  rings,  some  vessels  to 
to  catch  the  liquid.  It  is  then  collected  and 
boiled,  in  order  to  remove  the  watery  parti- 
cles, and  reduce  to  a  thicker  consistency. 

When  the  article  is  in  its  first  state,  the 
color  is  of  a  grayish  white.  It  is  usually  of 
a  reddish  hue,  however,  which  is  owing  to 
the  chips  of  the  bark  which  are  mixed  with 
the  liquid  during  the  process  of  incision. 
Besides  this,  the  substance  is  adulterated  by 
foreign  matter,  but  by  the  process  of  boiling 
till  the  gutta  percha  is  quite  soft,  and  then 
spreading  it,  the  impurities  may  be  removed 
by  picking  them  out.  When  new,  it  is 
greasy  to  the  touch  and  possesses  a  peculiar 
leathery  smell.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  in  naphtha  and  coal-tar. 

When  purified  for  manufacture,  gutta  per- 
cha possesses  a  reddish  brown  color.  Its 
most  remarkable  property,  however,  is  that 
of  softening  to  a  plastic  state,  in  hot  water ; 
but  when  cold  recovering  its  toughness  and 
rigidity.  Its  specific  gravity  is  9791 — being 
somewhat  lighter  than  water.  It  closely  re- 
sembles India  rubber  in  its  chemical  compo- 
sition, but  possesses  several  distinct  proper- 
ties, the  principal  of  which  is  its  want  of 
elasticity.  Its  ductility  is  such,  at  a  temper- 
ature of  110°  to  241°,  thatit  may  be  extend- 
ed into  thin  sheets  or  drawn  into  threads. 
It  is  a  powerful  negative  electric,  and  is  used 
for  insulating  positive  surfaces,  or  developing 
quantities  of  electricity,  in  place  of  the  glass 
cylinder.  A  wooden  cylinder  or  bottle,  with 
a  thin  sheet  of  gutta  percha  wound  around 
it,  gives  a  copious  supply  of  electric  fluid  for 
experiment. 

Although  the  introduction  of  this  article 


into  this  country 'is  of  recent  date,  the  usee 
for  whioh  it  are  applied  are  many  and  im- 
portant. The  natives  of  theoountrieswhere 
it  is  produced  have  used  it  nlnrvt .  vlusively 
in  the  formation  of  handles  u<  ..acs,  which 
possess,  when  cold,  great  toughness,  and  a 
tertain  degree  of  flexibility.  The  quantity 
|  imported  into  Europe  and  America  is  in- 
creasing every  year,  and  the  great  demand 
for  it  threatens,  soon,  to  destroy  the  supply* 
The  natives,  in  gathering  it,  cut  down  the 
tree,  thereby  destroying  at  once  all  hopes  of 
future  supply  from  the  same  source.  Greater 
economy  should  be  used  in  its  production. 
The  method  praoticed  by  the  Burmese  in 
obtaining  India  rubber,  by  making  oblique 
incision  in  the  bark,  would  remedy  the 
defect. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  its  uses  is 
that  of  enclosing  telegraphic  wire  when 
placed  under  water,  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
destroying  agents.  Its  great  strength  and 
durability  render  it  almost  indestructible, 
and  make  it  an  article  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance when  connected  with  the  sub-ma- 
rine wires. 

A  series  of  interesting  experiments  was 
made  at  the  Birmingham  (England)  Water- 
works, to  test  the  strength  of  gutta  percha, 
and  with  a  view  to  its  applicability  for  the 
conveyance  of  water.  The  experiments  were 
made  upon  tubes  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  thickness  of  the  gutta  percha 
being  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  These  were 
attached  to  the  iron-main,  and  subjected  to 
a  pressure  of  200  feet  head  of  water  for  two 
months  without  being  in  the  least  damaged. 
The  pressure  of  837  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  was  then  applied,  but  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  the  tubes  were  still  unhurt.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  use  500  pounds  pres- 
sure, but  it  was  found  that  the  lever  of  the 
valve  would  not  bear  this  weight.  The 
highest  power  of  the  hydraulic  pumps  could 
not  burst  the  tubes. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the 
art  of  surgery.  By  its  plasticity  and  power 
of  retaining  any  shape  given  to  it  when  cool, 
it  has  become  most  important  in  cases  of 
fraetured  bones,  taking  the  place  of  wooden 
splints  and  bandages,  and  imparting  an  ease 
and  comfort  which  was  unknown  with  the 
old  appendages.  It  is  useful  in  printing  silks 
and  cottons,  as  it  amalgamates  readily  with 
colors. 

During  the  few  years  that  this  substance 
has  been  in  use,  it  has  acquired  a  fame  al- 
most unprecedented  in  articles  of  modern 
invention  and  manufacture.  To  what  uses 
and  purposes  it  may  hereafter  be  applied 
remains  to  be  seen,  for  it  is  now  in  its  infan- 
cy. Perhaps,  by  experiment,  it  may  be  found 
to  possess  qualities  which  will  adapt  it  to 
other  and  various  uses,  and  become  an  almost 
indispensable   article  for  numberless  uses. 


The  purposes  to  which  it  has  already  been 
applied,  have  been  greatly  multiplied  since 
the  discovery  of  the  new  processes  of  vulcan- 
ization by  the  Messrs.  Rider  and  Murphy,  of 
New  York,  w  hereby  the  elasticity  of  India 
rubber,  the  harshness  of  ivory,  or  an  inter- 
mediate quality  may  be  produced.  A  series 
of  experiments,  conducted  by  the  govern- 
ment, showed  that  their  vulcanized  goods 
possess  such  qualities  of  superiority  as  to 
recommend  ihem  for  a  greater  number  of 
i  in  the  Navy. 


CULTURE  OF  BOOTS. 

Mb.  Brown — Agreeably  with  my  promise, 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  concise  account  of 
my  method  of  raising  root  crops,  and  the 
uses  to  which  I  have  applied  them.  And 
perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  you  my 
manner  of  sowing  and  cultivating  the  turnip 
crop,  which  I  adopted  last  season,  although 
I  have  for  many  years  raised  a  considerable 
amount  of  that  crop,  for  a  farmer  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  arable  land,  which  will 
be  the  case,  usually,  in  the  hilly  regions  of 
New  Hampshire.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  I 
manured  well  one  acre  and  five  eights  of 
ground,  and  planted  the  same  with  cord ;  at 
my  first  hoeing,  I  sowed  my  turnip  seed 
broad-cast,  after  having  plowed  lightly  be- 
tween my  corn  rows.  The  time  of  sowing 
was  sometime  during  the  first  week  of  July. 
In  the  fall  I  harvested  from  that  field  one 
hundred  and  nine  bushels  of  the  soundest 
corn  I  have  seen  for  many  years ;  and  quite 
late,  just  before  the  ground  froze,  I  gathered 
in  my  turnip  crop  from  the  one  and  five- 
eights  acres,  which  measured,  as  I  stored 
them  away  in  my  cellar,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  bushels.  I  had  also  two  cart- 
loads of  extra  pumpkins  on  the  same  land. 
I  had  another  small  spot  of  ground  measuring 
seventy-one  square  rods,  which  I  sowed  to 
wheat ;  that  I  harvested  sometime  in  the  fore 
part  of  August,  which  when  threshed,  meas- 
ured ten  bushels  of  good  wheat.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  wheat  was  cut  I  turned  under 
the  stubble,  and  after  smoothing  the  ground, 
I  mixed  turnip  seed  with  my  grass  seed,  and 
sowed  broad-cast.  I  sowed  this  small  field 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August.  I  gave  this  piece 
of  land  a  sprinkling  of  ashes  at  the  time  of 
sowing  my  last  seed,  and  harvested  from  it 
seventy-four  bushels  of  turnips,  of  the  best 
quality  that  I  ever  saw,  and  they  have  been 
so  considered  by  others  who  have  had  them 
for  table  use.  My  kind  of  turnip  is  the  flat 
English.  The  principal  use  which  I  have 
made  of  my  turnip  crop,  has  been  feed  for 
my  cattle;  I  think  much  of  the  crop  for  that 
purpose.  I  consider  it  a  great  saving  of  fod- 
der, and  have  had  some  very  fine  stock 
which  I  have  exhibited  at  various  fairs,  and 
nearly  all  the  extra  keeping  of  the  same  has 


been  turnips,  which  I  cut  with  a  root  cutter. 
The  grass  seed  sown  with  the  turnips  came 
up  very  even,  and  was,  when  small,  just 
shaded  enough  to  preserve  the  roots  in  a 
vigorous  state,  and  when  I  last  saw  the  grass 
before  the  snow  fell,  I  thought  it  looked  the 
best,  and  bid  the  fairest  for  a  good  crop  the 
next  season,  of  any  that  I  have  ever  had.  I 
think  land  seeded  in  this  way,  far  better  than 
to  stock  down  in  the  spring  with  oats,  which 
I  find  a  very  exhausting  crop. 

In  the  season  of  1854, 1  found,  toward  the 
last  of  June,  that  I  had  a  small  portion  of 
mowing  land,  which  was  so  bound  out,  that 
there  was  no  promise  of  a  crop  of  hay ;  not 
even  to  be  worth  mowing.  I  plowed  up 
ninety- two  square  rods  of  this  land,  and 
spread  on  it  twelve  loads  of  compost  manure, 
about  the  12th  day  of  July.  On  the  25th 
day  of  July,  uuoet  or  dry,"  I  sowed  my  turnip 
seed;  and  harvested  from  that  field  three 
hundred  bushels  of  turnips.  I  mixed  my 
grass  seed  with  the  turnip  seed  as  above 
stated.  Last  haying  season,  I  cut  the  finest 
crop  of  herds  grass  on  the  same  land,  that  I 
have  ever  had  from  any  method  of  stocking 
down.  The  quantity  of  turnip  seed  sown  by 
me  is  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  an  acre.  I 
have  now  gone  into  a  greater  length  than  I 
intended ;  but  it  is  at  your  election  to  use  as 
much  of  the  above  as  you  may  think  proper, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  you  may  please. 
JosiAn  Bennett. 

Westmoreland,  N.  II.,  1856. 

Remarks. — Mr.  Bennett  presented  some 
very  large  and  fine  cattle  at  the  national  ex- 
hibition last  fall,  and  imputed  their  superi- 
ority mainly  to  their  being  fed  on  roots.  We 
are  glad  he  has  given  his  testimony  in  favor 
of  roots  as  profitable  feed  for  neat  stock. 
[New  England  Farmer. 

4  ■•  •  m  P 

JTJICE  OP  THE  WATER-MELON. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Fanner 
presents  the  following  method  of  using  wa- 
ter-melons : 

"I  endeavor,  every  year,  to  raise  a  good 
water-melon  patch,  they  are  a  healthy  and 
delightful  fruit,'  I  think.  I  cultivate  the 
icing  variety;  plant  early  in  May,  and  again 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  so  that  they 
may  come  in  succession.  When  they  com- 
mence ripening,  wo  commence  cutting,  and 
use  them  freely  during  the  hot  weather. 
When  tho  weather  becomes  cool  in  Septem- 
ber, we  haul  a  quantity  of  them  to  the  house, 
split  them  open,  with  a  spoon  scrape  out  the 
pulps  in  a  cullender,  and  strain  the  water  in- 
to vessels.  We  boil  it  in  an  iron  vessel,  then 
put  in  apples  or  peaches,  like  making  apple- 
butter,  and  boil  slowly  until  the  fruit  is  well 
cooked,  then  spice  to  taste,  and  you  have 
something  that  most  people  will  prefer  to 
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apple-butter  or  any  kind  of  preserves.  Or 
th«  syrup  may  be  l>oiled  without  fruit,  down 
to  molasses,  which  will  be  found  to  be  as 
fine  as  any  sugar-house  molasses.  We  have 
made  in  a  fall  as  much  as  ten  gallons  of  the 
apple-butter,  if  I  may  so  call  it;  and  mo- 
lasses which  has  kept  in  fine  condition  until 
May." 

GROUND  MOLES. 

The  editor  of  the  Sumpter  Watchman 
says:  "A  friend  is  troubled  with  a  large 
number  of  ground  moles,  which  infest  his 
fields,  producing  more  destruction  to  his 
corn,  both  before  and  after  making  its  ap- 
pearance above  the  ground,"  and  calls  for  a 
remedy  or  preventive  for  their  ravages. 

The  mole  is  a  much  slandered  and  abused 
little  animal,  for,  instead  of  being  the  thief 
and  marauder  it  is  represented,  it  is  really 
incapable  of  performing  snob  mischief.  Na- 
ture has  not  endowed  it  with  the  capacity. 
It  has  no  grinders,  and  cannot  masticate 
corn.  Its  food  is  the  worm  and  grub,  and 
we  venture  to  say,  if  the  friend  of  the  Watch- 
man destroys  the  mole,  his  cornfield  will 
suffer  more  than  ever  before.  The  mole 
burrows  through  the  ground,  and  the  field 
mice  and  rats  follow  in  his  tracks,  and  con- 
sume whatever  suits  their  voracious  appe- 
tites. Let  the  gentleman  who  complains  of 
moles  get  some  ratsbane,  and  exterminate 
these  vermin,  and  assist  the  moles  to  destroy 
tee  grubs,  and  he  will  no  longer  complain  of 
their  eating  his  corn. 

Should  any  one  be  sceptical  upon  this  sub- 
ject, let  him  catch  a  mole  and  examine  hi* 
teeth,  and  then  he  will  be  satisfied  that  he 
must  look  elsewhere  for  his  enemy. 

■ 4  ♦  •  »  »  -- 

PLOWING  DEEP. 

The  depth  of  plowing  is  a  question  which 
must  depend  on  many  circumstances.  I 
plow  all  my  own  land  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  deep.  Much  of  it  is  sandy,  and  I 
manure  it  heavily.  The  deeper  such  land  is 
plowed,  the  better  it  will  stand  the  drought, 
because  the  roots  will  strike  nhe  deeper,  and 
on  light  soils,  however  much  the  manure 
may  bo  diffused,  the  roots  of  the  plant  are 
sure  to  pursue  and  find  it.  On  my  heavy 
clay  soil,  in  turning  over  the  sod  after  haying 
— say  once  in  half  a  dozen  years — to  exter- 
minate the  bad  grasses  and  briar?,  which 
spring  up  after  a  few  years,  I  am  suspicious 
that  I  have  usually  plowed  deeper  than  is 
profitable,  In  my  next  experiment,  for 
which  I  am  preparing  a  large  compost  heap 
of  night  v«oiI  and  swamp  mud,  I  propose  to 
run  the  plow  to  the  depth  of  about  eight 
inches,  apply  the  compost,  harrow  it  well, 
and  sow  my  seed  in  August,  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember. On  such  land,  which  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  ammonia,  there  will  be  little  loss 


by  evaporation,  and  the  young  grass  roots 
will  find  their  food  at  hand  for  astart.  In 
ofter  life,  much  of  their  nourishment  is  de- 
ny ed  from  the  air  and  water;-  and  the 
heavier  portions  of  the  manure  they  will 
have  time  to  seize  upon,  before  it  washes  be- 
low their  reach.  For  several  years,  I  have 
used  the  sod  and  subsoil  plow,  and  run  it  a 
foot  deep,  for  my  hoed  crops ;  but  upon  a 
stiff  clay,  which  had  been  plowed  but  five  or 
six  inches  before,  I  should  deem  such  an 
operation  dangerous.  A  deep  soil  is  desira- 
ble everywhere,  but  it  must  be  deepened 
gradually,  unless  bountifully  manured.  In 
our  rocky  soil,  it  is  often  impossible  to  plow 
more  than  eignt  inches,  though  I  believe  it 
is  well  established  that  a  granite  subsoiL 
taken  even  from  the  bottom  of  a  well,  will 
become  fertile  merely  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
so  that  on  such  soils,  we  have  little  danger 
to  apprehend  from  deep  cultivation. 

[Henry  F.  Frbnoii,  in  N.  E.  Farmer. 


OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

An  institution  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  above  name,  and  put  into  successful  op- 
eration at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Its  design  is  to 
place  within  the  reaoh  of  farmers,  both  old 
and  young,  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thor- 
ough and  practical  acquaintance  with  all 
those  branches  of  science  which  have  direct 
relations  to  agriculture. 

The  plan  of  instruction  oonsists  in  daily 
lectures,  which  embrace  all  the  departments 
of  agricultural  science ;  chemistry  m  its  ap- 
plications to  soils,  manures,  &c. ;  anatomy 
and  physiology,  with  reference  to  the  feeding 
and  breeding  of  stock ;  geology,  mineralogy 
and  botany ;  natural  philosophy,  ruifcl  archi- 
tecture, draining  and  farm-book-keeping,  and 
the  political  economy  and  history  of  agricul- 
ture, are  included  in  the  plan.  Habvey 
Rice,  President,  and  Thomas  Brown,  editor 
of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  Secretary. 


A  Dog's  Jew's  Harp.— A  brace  of  Paddies 
having  landed  in  Boston,  from  the  Emerald 
Isle,  went  to  a  tavern  and  called  for  dinner. 
The  landlord  informed  them  that  he  had  no 
victuals  prepared  but  apple  dumplings,  which 
were  accordingly  set  before  them.  One  says 
to  the  other,  "What  kind  of  meat  is  this?  I 
never  saw  the  like  in  Ireland."  "Arrah,  by 
my  show],"  said  the  other,  "but  I'll  soon  be 
afther  finding  out  if  it  be  poison  or  not," 
and  threw  one  of  the  dumplings  under  the 
table  to  a  large  dog,  who  instantly  seized  it. 
The  heat  of  it  severely  burning  the  dog's 
mouth,  the  animal  began  to  whine  and  howl, 
and  paw  his  month  with  his  fore  foot, 
making  a  great  noise.  "Ah,  and  surely  it's 
a  dog's  Jew's  harp ;  only  hear  how  swately 

he  plays!"  ' r%r%M 
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THE  BEST  PRODUCE. 

We  often  talk  of  the  staple  productions  of 
different  countries,  and  of  what  is  best  or 
most  successful  in  certain  regions.  Some 
regions  produce  timber,  some  stock,  some 
cattle,  some  minerals,  some  corn,  some  hay, 
some  wheat.  Then  again,  some  are  adapted 
to  mechanical  uses  and  produce  the  fabrics 
of  the  loom,  anvil  and  mill.  Each  country 
produces  something  peculiar  to  itself,  and  for 
which  it  is  noted,  as  one  corn,  one  mahoga- 
ny, one  hemp,  one  rice,  one  gold  and  one 
flour,  wool  or  cloth. 

But  of  all  the  productions  of  any  or  all 
countries,  one  stands  pre-eminent;  one  rises 
above  all  in  importance,  in  value,  in  dignity. 
It  is  Men.  The  country  that  produces  the 
best  men  is  the  best  country.  The  land  that 
grows  the  noble»t  human  crop  is  the  richest 
and  most  honored.  It  is  well  to  grow  a  fine 
crop  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton  or  hemp — a  fine 
stock  of  hogs,  horses  or  cattle ;  but  infinitely 
better  to  produce  a  rich  harvest  of  noble, 
brave  and  good  men  and  women.  The 
farmers  who  prodnce  good  crops  do  well ; 
but  those  who  produce  good  families  do  far 
better.  What  honor  to  the  country  is  equal 
to  the  production  of  great  and  good  mem  ? 
What  has  America  ever  done  equal  to  the 
production  of  her  noble  sons  and  daughters  ? 
What  are  her  mills,  telegraphs,  roads,  cities, 
wide  harvest  fields  and  rich  plantations, 
compared  to  her  great  and  worthy  men  and 
women  ?  Farmers,  raise  whatever  you  may, 
your  last,  noblest,  grandest  production  is  in 
your  homes.  Your  children,  in  whoso  somis 
you  are  to  plant  the  seeds  of  immortal  virtue 
and  ever-growing  thought,  whom  you  aro  to 
cultivate  better  than  your  corn  or  cattle,  are, 
or  should  be  your  first  care.  They  are  to 
honor  or  curse  you.  You  are  to  live  in 
them.  If  you  give  them  noble  minds  and 
virtues,  a  generous  and  intelligent  care  and 
culture,  if  you  rear  them  in  the  light  of  the 
best  truth,  the  warmth  of  the  best  principle 
and  the  dewa  of  the  best  religion,  you  may 
expect  a  produce  infinitely  rich  and  glorious. 
The  farm  that  produces  the  best  children, 
that  produces  the  most  mind  and  moral 
worth,  is  the  best  farm,  and  most  efficiently 
managed. 

A  *ood  harvest  of  mind,  of  men,  is  the 
resul.  of  culture  as  much  as  a  good  stock  of 
cattle,  or  crops  of  grain.  While  we  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  productions  of  our  farms, 
let  us  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  forget  to  study 
and  apply  the  principles  of  human  culture. 
.     [Valley  Farmer. 

A  OON8IDKKABLB  quantity  of  cork  oak 
acorns  were  imported  this  season  by  the  Pa- 
tent Office  and  distributed  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  These  acorns  are  from  the 
south  of  France. 


For  the  Farmer. 
ARBNA  PRAIRIE  HT  SUMMER. 

BY  DK.  W.  H.  BKIBBAfn. 

Ornate  with  dress  of  richest  hue. 
Yellow  end  green,  pink,  red,  sad  bine. 
Arena  spreads  her  prairie  wide, 
In  all  her  beauty  and  her  pride. 

Her  crystal  waters  gently  flow, 
And  gentle  zephyrs  sweetly  blow ; 
Her  flowerets  gorgeous  bud  and  bloom, 
To  scent  the  air  with  rich  j)erftime. 

Her  green  clad  hills  around  her  rise, 
Bathing  their  summits  in  the  skies ; 
Her  rocky  cliffs  like  castlee  seem, 
When  evening  stars  upon  them  gleam. 

Her  days  shed  forth  a  glorious  noon ; 
Her  nights  reflect  a  placid  moon 
Her  dew-drops  too  as  brilliant  are 
As  diamond  gem  or  twinkling  star. 

No  fairer  spot  on  earth's  domain 
Than  is  Arena's  flowery  plain ; 
Can  mortals  'neath  cerulean  dome 
Have  brighter,  sweeter,  lovelier  home? 

WATER-PROOF  GARMENTS. 


M.  Pay  en,  the  celebrated  chemist,  in  one 
of  his  lectures  on  14Chemistry,  as  applied  to 
Manufactures,"  "which  he  is  now  delivering 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
gives  the  following  very  simple  method  or 
rendering  anj*  species  of  tissue  water-proof 
without  the  assistance  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta 
percha.  Dissolve  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
alum  in  fouv  gallows  of  water ;  dissolve  also 
in  a  separate  vessel,  the  same  weight  of  ace- 
tate of  lead  in  the  same  quantity  of  water. 
When  both  are  thoroughly  dissolved  mix  the 
solutions  together,  and  when  the  sulphate  of 
lead  resulting  from  this  mixture  has  been 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  un- 
der the  form  of  a  powder,  pour  off  the  solu* 
tion,  and  plunge  into  it  the  tissue  to  be 
rendered  water-proof.  Wash  and  rib  it 
well  during  a  few  minutes,  and  hang  it  in 
the  air  to  dry.  Twenty  thousand  tunica, 
added  M.  Pay  en,  are  now  being  prepared  in 
this  manner  for  the  Fronch  army  by  order 
of  that  government. 


•4  •  •  —  » 


Au  Ego  Put  into  a  Phial. — To  accom- 
plish this  seeming  incredible  act,  requires  the 
following  preparation : — You  must  take  an 
egg  and  soak  it  in  strong  vinegar ;  and  in  the 
process  of  time  its  shell  will  become  quite 
soft,  so  that  it  may  be  extended  lengthways 
without  breaking;  then  insert  it  into  the 
neck  of  a  small  bottle,  and  by  pouring  cold 
water  upon  it,  it  will  re-assame  its  former 
figure  and  hardness.  This  is  really  a  com- 
plete curiosity,  and  baffles  those  who  are  not 
ia  the  secret  to  find  out  how  it  is  accom- 
plished. 
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TALK  ABOUT  THE  TIMB& 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  preach  a  short  lay 
sermon  to  our  rural  readers,  and  since  we 
are  always  disposed  to  accept  of  ci remittan- 
ces as  they  are  providentially  develloped, 
we  will  take  a  Iook  up  and  down  the  world, 
and  try  to  see  what  is  best  for  us  to  do. 

The  past  few  years  have  been,  with  little 
exception,  years  of  unexampled  prosperity  to 
the  farmer,  and  whatever  calamity  did  come, 
was  less  felt  by  him  than  many  other  classes 
of  society.  His  produce  has  commanded  a 
high  price  and  ready  cash,  and  if  he  has  re- 
fused good  offers,  and  now  that  prices  are 
lower  has  a  stock  on  hand  for  sale,  it  is  his 
own  fault.  The  same  is  true  of  farm  stock. 
Think  back  a  little.  Cattle  and  horses  have 
been  going  up,  up,  until  some  of  you  who 
had  a  good  colt  to  sell,  did  not  know  how 
much  to  ask;  and  at  this  moment,  good 
draft  horses  and  roadsters  are  higher  than 
they  ever  were  before  in  this  conntry.  In 
fact  they  are  so  high  here  that  they  will 
not  pay  cost  and  transportation  to  the  East- 
ern market. 

"What  is  the  consequouces  of  this  state  of 
prosperity  ?  Our  enterprising  farmers  have 
been  buying  all  the  land  that  joins  them ; 
have  torn  down  the  old  houses  and  put  up 
a  stylish  mansion ;  have  fitted  it  up  with 
toughton  carpets,  mahegany  furniture,  and 
every  thing  else  to  match.  The  good  wife 
carries  as  tine  a  shawl  and  swings  as  geod  a 
skirt  as  "  other  folks."  The  plain  farmer 
himself  puts  his  big  horny  hand  through  a 
coat  sleeve  as  glossy  as  French  broadcloth 
can  be,  and  his  weather-beaten  face  sur- 
mounts a  vest  of  finest  satin.  The  daughters 
are  posted  in  all  the  styles  of  the  city,  and 
the  sons  take  to  cigars  and  spry  horses  and 
travel,  as  natnrally  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 
The  old  buggy  stands  out  under  the  apple 
tree,  while  a  three  hundred  dollar  carriage 
with  tipped  harness  and  a  pair  ef  sleek  bays, 
•ecupy  the  horse  barn. 

Now  all  these  things  take  money,  and 
who  deserves  them  or  can  afford  them  better 
than  the  thrifty  farmer  ?  We  don't  blame 
him,  on  the  contrary  we  say,  let  him  go  it. 
But  it  was  brought  about  by  the  good  times 
we  have  had,  and  now  we  are  likely  to  have 
a  more  sober  time.  The  great  fever  of  Cali- 
fornia is  over,  the  wars  of  Europe  are  over, 
a  large  harvest  lost  year  has  filled  the  grana- 
ries of  the  world,  and  things  are  about  as 
evenly  balanced  as  they  ever  get  to  be.  We 
do  not  look  for  flour  to  be  above  $6-  a  barrel 
again  for  a  while,  corn  and  pork  always  bal- 
ance eachother,  cattle  and  horses  will  settle 
back  to  a  rational  standard.  Farmer's  boys 
and  girls  must  be  pleasuring  a  little  less,  and 
put  on  cowhide  boots  and  calico  ofbener  then 
they  do  white  vests  and  barege  dresses ;  in 
short,  we  must  sober  down  and  go  to  work, 


for  it  is  one  of  my  doctrines,  that  this  is  the 
only  honest  way  to  get  a  living. 

Did  you  ever  get  in  a  boat  on  a  pretty 
little  lake,  and  put  off  from  the  shore  and  sit 
down  to  fish,  while  the  gentle  wind  breathed 
against  your  boat,  and  breathed  it  off  gently 
till  at  the  end  of  an  hour  you  was  a  long 
way  from  where  you  started  ?    So  it  is  with 
your  life!     You  have  floated  a  good  ways 
from  the  old  starting  point  of  steady,  indus- 
trious habits,  while  in  this  prosperous  chase 
of  pleasure  and  adventure.    As  we  said, 
there  is  now  likely  to  be  a  steady  time  for 
some  years,  unless  some  unforeseen  break-up 
should  burst  upon  us,  and  we  had  best  trim 
our  sails  for  such  a  time.   If  we  were  to  write 
a  business  almanac  now,  wo  should  first  put 
among  the  prognostics — Look  out  for  a  long 
spell  of  weather !    We  don't  think  it  is  going 
to  be  a  bad  time  by  any  means,  wo  think  it 
is  going  to  be  a  right  good  time  all  around, 
equalizing  the  position  of  buyer  and  seller. 
But  now  my  good  farmer  friend,  don't  be 
alarmed  and  think  of  economizing  by  drop- 
ping the  Ohio  Cultivator ;  that  would  be  bad 
economy  ;  besides,  we  think  you  have  found 
out  by  this  time  that  you  cannot  get  along 
without  it.  [Ohio  Cultivator. 


SOUBS  AND  AOIDS. 

The  sourness  of  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and 
the  acidity  of  vinegar  are  so  well  known  that 
the  mere  mention  of  them  is  sufficient  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  qualities  of 
sours,  or  acids  in  their  natural  state.    There 
are  so  many  acids  that  two  or  three  pages  of 
an  index  to  a  chemical  book  are  taken  up  in 
enumerating  them.    Every  fruit  contains  an 
acid ;  nearly  all  the  metals  are  capable  of 
forming  acids.     When  coal,  wood,  paper, 
rags,  charcoal,  brimstone,  phosphorous,  and 
many  other  substances  are  burned,  acids  are 
produced.    A  flint  stone  is  an  acid.    There 
is  an  acid  in  our  window  glass,  and  in  many 
of  the  most  costly  precious  stones.    The  air 
we  breathe  contains  an  acid.    We  create  an 
acid  in  the  lungs  by  the  act  of  breathing.  By 
a  very  slight  change  sugar  can  be  converted 
into  an  oxalic  acid,  which  is  a  strong  poison. 
Sugar,  by  another  change,  is  converted  into 
vinegar.    These  two  illustrations  show  that 
a  sweet  can  be  converted  into  a  sour;  but 
when  sour  fruit  becomes  sweet  it  proves  al- 
most to  demonstration  that  a  sour  can  be- 
come a  sweet  acid. 

The  most  powerful  acid  is  that  derived 
from  burning  sulphur — it  is  called  sulphuric 
acid,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  manufacture.  Its  acidity  is  so  great 
that  a  tea-spoonful  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
pailful  of  water  quite  sour.  Nitric  acid,  ob- 
tained from  niter,  or  saltpeter,  is  of  the  next 
importance  in  the  arts ;  it  is  so  corrosive 
that  it  has  long  been  distinguished  by  the 
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name  of  aquafortis^  that  is,  strong  water — 
strong,  sure  enough,  for  a  nodule  of  iron, 
lead,  or  silver,  dissolves  in  it  like  sugar 
placed  in  water.  From  the  number  of  acids 
which  we  And  in  nature,  and  the  tendency 
of  many  artificial  substances  to  become  sour, 
it  is  evident  that  acids  and  sours  are  essen- 
tial to  our  life  and  well  being.  Acids  assume 
all  forms  and  colors;  some  are  liquids,  some 
gaseous,  others  solid.  The  acids  of  fruits, 
when  separated  from  the  grosser  particles 
that  accompany  them,  are  very  beautiful  and 
crystalizable  substances.  By  the  ingenuity 
of  the  chemist  the  sour  of  unripe  apples, 
grapes,  tamarinds,  lemons,  &c.,  may  be  crys- 
talized  into  beautiful  snow-white  bodies, 
which,  however,  when  touched  by  the 
tongue,  at  once  indicate  their  origin  by  their 
flavor. 
[Septimus  Piesse,  in  Scientfic  American. 
«  ««» » 

•   ANHKALOUUE — THE  WONDERS  OF  THE 
MICROSCOPE. 

The  recent  astonishing  discoveries  of  Ehr- 
enburg,  a  Prussian  naturalist,  have  given  a 
new  aspect  to  this  department  of  animated 
nature,  even  in  a  geological  point  of  view. 
He  has  described  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  living  species  which  swarm  almost  eve- 
rywhere, even  in  the  fluids  ot  living  and 
healthy  animals  in  countless  numbers.  For- 
merly they  were  thought  to  be  the  most  sim- 
ple of  all  animals  in  their  organization — to 
be  in  fact  a  little  more  than  mere  particles 
of  matter  endowed  with  vitality;  but  he  has 
discovered  in  them  mouths,  teeth,  stomachs, 
muscles,  nerves,  glands,  eyes,  and  organs  of 
reproduction.  Some  of  the  smallest  animal- 
cules are  not  more  than  the  twenty-four 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  skin  of  their  stomachs  not 
more  than  the  fifty  millionth  part  of  an  inch. 
In  their  modes  of  reproduction  they  are  viva- 
porous,  oviparous,  and  gemmiparous.  An 
individual  of  the  Hydatina  senta  increased  in 
ten  days  to  one  million ;  on  the  eleventh  day 
to  four  millions,  and  on  the  twelfth  to  six- 
teen millions.  In  another  case  Ehrenburg 
says  that  one  individual  is  capable  of  be- 
coming in  four  days  one  hundred  and  seventy 
billions !  Leuwenhoeck  calculated  that  one 
billion  animalcule,  such  as  occur  in  common 
water,  would  not  altogether  make  a  mass  so 
large  as  a  grain  of  sand.  Ehrenburg  esti- 
mates that  five  hundred  millions  of  them  do 
actually  exist  in  a  single  drop  of  water.  Iu 
the  Alps  there  is  sometimes  found  a  snow  of 
red  color ;  and  it  has  been  recently  ascer- 
tained by  M.  Shuttleworth  that  the  coloring 
matter  is  composed  chiefly  of  infusoria,  with 
some  plants  of  the  tribe  of  Alga\  And  what 
is  most  singular  i<*,  that  when  the  snow  had 
been  melted  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  be- 
come a  little  warmer  than  freezing  point,  the 


animals  die,  "because  they  eamnot  endure  so 
much  heat !  A  specimen  of  meteoric  paper 
which  fell  from  the  sky  in  Oourland  in  1686, 
has  been  examined  by  Ehrenburg,  and  found 
to  consist,  like  the  red  snow,  of  Conferva 
and  lu/usoria.  Of  the  latter  he  found  twen- 
ty-nine species.  Surprising  as  these  facts 
are,  it  will  perhaps  seem  stall  more  incredi- 
ble that  the  skeletons  of  these  animals  should 
be  found  in  a  fossil  state,  and  actually  con- 
stitute nearly  the  whole  mass  of  soils  and 
rocks,  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  extend- 
ing over  areas  of  many  acres.  Yet  this  too, 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  same  astute 
Prussian  naturalist    [Portland  Transcript. 

A  good  compound  microscope,  costing 
from  $10  to  $15  in  New  York  or  Boston^  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
articles  imaginable  for  an  inquiring  or  curi- 
ous mind.  It  opens  a  new  and  astonishing 
world  to  the  eye,  and  teaches  a  new  lesson 
in  the  infinities  of  God's  created  works — a 
lesson  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  discovery 
of  uncounted  multitudes  of  animate  and 
active  life  in  every  draught  of  water  we 
drink,  is  calculated  to  give  the  old-fashioned 
notion  that  man  is  about  the  only  creature 
in  the  world  quite  a  jog  to  say  the  least. 

BUSINESS  AND  AFFLICTION. 

Curious  combinations  are  oftentimes  found 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  our  newspa- 
pers. The  following,  which  we  may,  under 
the  circumstances,  venture  to  style  the  utile 
cum  dulce,  is  the  announcement  made  by  a 
lately  bereaved  wife: 

"Died  on  the  11th  instant,  at  his  shop,  No. 

20  Greenwich  street,  Mr.  Edward  Jones, 

much  respected  by  all  who  knew  and  dealt 

with  him.    As  a  man  he  was  amiable;  as  a 

hatter,  upright  and  moderate.     His  virtues 

were  beyond  all  price,  and  his  beaver  hats 

were  only  three  dollars  each.    He  has  left  a 

widow  to  deplore  his  loss,  and  a  large  stock 

to  be  sold  cheap,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

He  was  snatched  to  the  other  world  in  the 

prime  of  life,  just  as  he  had  concluded  an 

extensive  purchase  of  felt,  which  he  got  so 

cheap  that  his  widow  can  supply  hats  at  more 

reasonable  rates  than  any  house  in  the  city. 

His  disconoslate  family  will  carry  on  business 

with  punctuality." 

« ♦ »♦ » 

Machinery  in  the  Human  Frame. — Very 
few,  even  among  mechanics,  are  aware  how 
much  machinery  there  is  in  their  own  bodies. 
Not  only  are  there  hinges  and  joints  in  the 
bones,  but  there  are  valves  in  the  veins,  a 
forcing  pump  in  the  heart,  and  other  curiosi- 
ties. One  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  forms  a 
real  pulley.  The  bones  which  support  the 
body  are  made  precisely  in  that  form  which 
has  been  calculated  by  mathematicians  to  bo 
the  strongest  for  pillars  and  supporting 
columns — that  of  hollow  cylinders, 
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▲  TBIP  THROUGH  THE  MORTHWB8TEHN 

Counties  of  WISCONSIN— With  its  Incidents 
and  Novelties. 

A  comfortable  but  various  ride,  b y  rail 
and  river,  of  about  86  hours  duration,  via 
Dunleith,  took  us  safely  through  from  Madi- 
son to  La  Crosse— one  of  the  enterprising 
towns  of  the  hither  Northwest,  and  the  first 
above  Prairie  du  Ohien,  of  any  considerable 
size,  on  the  Wisconsin  side. 

La  Crosse,  like  all  other  towns  of  rapid 
growth,  presents  a  great  deal  of  rough  incom- 
pleteness of  appearance.  Many  of  the  first 
growth  of  buildings  are  small  and  shabby, 
but  in  their  midst,  some  good  ones  of  the 
second  growth  are  already  rising  up,  among 
which  is  a  spacious  hotel,  just  about  to  be 
opened;  and  we  will  venture  the  prediction 
that  it  will  be  a  good  time  for  the  town,  or 
at  any  rate  for  the  traveling  community, 
when  that  thing  happens.  For  what  is  a 
town — even  La  Crosse — without  a  good, 
tidy,  well  kept  hotel,  except  a  place  to  be 
shunned  by  all  who  can  ?  The  village  site 
is  elevated,  beautiful,  and  ample  in  extent 
for  a  city,  which  it  is  undoubtedly  destined 
soon  to  be— judging  from  the  apparent  en- 
terprise of  the  people,  and  the  extent  of 
ground  staked  out  into  lots,  being  probably 
sufficient  for  a  population  of  at  least  50,000. 
The  soil  of  the  town  site  is  rather  sandy 
and  disagreeable  for  streets,  but  with  proper 
graveling  can  be  made  very  good. 

La  Crosse  is  in  the  hands  of  good  business 
men,  who  will  make  the  most  of  all  her  ad- 
vantages. It  already  nearly  or  quite  equals 
Madison  in  the  number  of  its  whiskey  shops. 
The  country  back  of  La  Crosse  is  much  of  it 
fine,  and  it  is  being  rapidly  settled.  But 
some  part  of  the  way  to  Black  River  Falls, 
and  especially  near  the  latter  place,  the  soil 
becomes  rather  sandy,  as  the  pinery  region 
is  approached. 

Black  River  Falls,  about  50  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  JJt  Crosse,  is  quite  a  lumbering  point,  with 
an  ample  and  fine  water  power  for  building 
up  a  manufacturing  city,  when  its  time 
comes.  It  is  understood  to  have  an  inex- 
haustible bed  of  iron  ore,  of  rich  quality,  and 
works  are  about  to  be  erected  for  its  manu- 
facture. If  this  project  is  successfully  carried 
forward,  it  will,  in  connection  with  the  lum- 
bering business,  soon  make  a  lively  town. 

The  route  from  thence  to  Eau  Clare,  thro1 


the  Trempeleau  Valley,  passes  through  some 
fine  country,  and  no  small  amount  that  is 
exceedingly  broken,  and  generally  quite  des- 
titute of  timber.  The  almost  interminable 
succession  of  mound-like  mountains,  and 
sink  holes,  occurring  for  miles  over  the 
dividing  ridge  presents  the  mest  singular  and 
novel  scenery  imaginable.  No  one  can  ap- 
preciate it  without  seeing  it.  It  beggars  all 
mere  description,  and  in  our  opinion  will 
much  of  it  remain  for  some  time  unsettled. 

Eau  Clare,  or  Clear  Water,  is  a  thriving 
town,  just  coming  up,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Eau  Clare  and  Chippewa  rivers.  It  has  two 
tolerable  lumbering  mills,  which  are  doing 
considerable  business ;  also  a  place  called  a 
tavern,  but  kept  in  a  style  .that  would  out- 
rage decently  bred  hogs.  We  would  lay  a 
wager  that  it  had  not  been  swept  out  in  a 
month,  and  doubtful  if  it  had  been  washed 
in  a  year.  Then,  such  a  table!— Oh,  Moses  I 
The  variety  consisted  of  brown  bread,  poor 
pork,  and  'lasses,  accompanied  with  an  arti- 
cle oalled  coffee,  but  it  might  have  been 
called  anything  else  with  more  propriety. 
However,  we  will  not  dwell  on  so  disagreea- 
ble a  subject ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is 
a  new  house  just  ready  to  open,  which  will 
undoubtedly  put  an  entirely  new  face  on 
things,  and  cannot  possibly  put  on  a  worse 
one.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  smart  town 
will  not  at  once  spring  up  at  this  point,  espe- 
cially as  the  Chippewa  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  of  light  draught,  most  of  the 
season. 

Chippewa  Falls,  twelve  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Eau  Clare,  through  a  fine  farm- 
ing country,  affords  a  large  amount  of  water 
power,  having  a  fall  of  about  20  feet,  of  the 
entire  river,  within  a  distance  of  one-fourth 
of  a  mile — sufficient  at  all  times  to  propel  a 
hundred  run  of  mill  stones,  or  as  many  saws. 

Messrs.  Allen  <&  Co.  already  have  an  ex- 
tensive lumber  mill  at  this  point,  employing 
in  all  perhaps  100  men,  who,  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  appendages,  make  quite  a  little  vil- 
lage, though  probably  but  the  embryo  of 
what  will  one  day  be  about  60  fine  a  water 
power — especially  as  the  country  adjacent  is 
much  of  it  a  fine  farming  country,  which 
with  the  vast  amount  of  pine  up  the  Chip- 
pewa and  its  tributaries,  must  altogether 
make  up  an  amount  of  business  to  soon  build 
up  a  bustliug  town  at  Chippewa. 

— — i niniti7PHhwUOri<frle 
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Small  steamers  run  up  to  this  point  in  high 
stagse  of  water,  and  doubtless  some  of  the 
great  railroads  about  being  projected  will 
deem  it  their  interest  to  hit  so  promising  a 
settlement  Chippewa  is  now  what  Roches- 
ter (N.  T.)  was  40  yeara  ago — an  unsubdued 
wild  giant  in  the  wilderness  that  will  erelong 
be  trained  to  greater  usefulness,  and  hold  an 
inland  city  in  its  palm.  It  strikes  us  as  a 
grand  point  for  the  enterprising  settler,  as 
the  lands  are  good,  and  considerable  of  them 
yet  at  Government  price.  The  surplus  that 
a  new  beginner  can  raise,  will  readily  sell  at 
a  high  price,  to  the  lumbering  community. 
Then  when  winter  comes,  one  can  employ 
his  teams  in  the  woods,  lumbering,  at  even 
greater  profit  than  in  the  summer,  which  is 
no  small  consideration  to  a  new  farmer ;  the 
keeping  of  his  team,  often  almost  idle  during 
the  winter,  is  no  small  tax. 

Some  may  fear  that  this  is  too  far  north 
for  profitable  agriculture ;  but  we  don't  think 
so.  The  soil  is  usually  slightly  sandy,  and 
consequently  warm  and  early ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  the  crops  ripen  and  yield 
much  the  same  as  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  We  would  recommend  to  the  enter- 
prising young  man,  of  moderate,  or  even 
ample  means,  who  would  embark  in  farming, 
or  almost  any  other  business  incident  to  a 
new  country,  to  look  this  way  before  he 
goes  into  the  naked,  timberless,  and  water- 
less prairies  further  west. 

Northwestern  Wisconsin  is  as  a  whole,  the 
most  beautifully  watered  of  any  country  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  the  water  is  usually  as 
■pure  as  tricjdes  down  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont. It  must  prove  a  very  healthy  country, 
beyond  doubt. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  trav- 
ersed thus  far  is  variable  and  changing,  even 
more  so  than  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State.  La  Crosse,  Jackson,  Trem- 
peleau,  and  Chippewa  counties,  are  usually 
very  rolling,  and  some  portions  of  them  bro- 
ken and  even  mountainous — all  of  which  is 
the  more  manifest  from  the  general  lack  of 
timber.  Still  this  lack  of  timber,  which  is 
almost  universal,  is  obviously  the  result  of 
fire ;  for  the  great  abundance  of  grubi,  or 
small  oak  shrub?,  shows  that  the  roots  are 
there,  and  the  trees  soon  would  be,  if  they 
h ad  hal f  a  chance.  The  soil  is  generally  fai  r, 
to  middling,  and  some  of  it  fine.    The  poor  » 


est  pine  lands  are  not  so  poor  but  that  they 
would  grow  good  clover,  and  make  good 
sheep  farms. 

Fine  clear  streams  of  partially  soft  water 
traverse  almost  every  valley,  and  are  said  to 
abound  with  speckled  trout.  But  this  last  we 
think  is  a  fish  story,  for  the  reason  that  we 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  any  of 
them,  either  in  the  streams  or  on  the  table. 
S^me  portions  of  the  country  are  settling 
with  considerable  rapidity,  whilst  others, 
and  large  ones,  too,  are  a  blank ;  and  from 
the  vast  extent  of  speculators'  purchases,  will 
be  likely  to  be,  we  think,  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  roads  through  this  country  are 
as  yet  few  in  number,  but  usually  quite  passa- 
ble for  so  new  a  region. 

The  public  house  accommodations,  are  as 
yet  of  course  of  the  most  primitive  order, 
where  bare  comfort  is  all  that  is  expected, 
and  more  than  is  usually  found. 

In  going  from  Beef  River  Station,  (as  it  is 
miscalled,  we  think,  as  all  their  beef  was 
pork,  and  salt  at  that,)  to  Eau  Clare,  we 
passed  the  somewhat  famous  town  of  Bridge 
Creek,  on  the  right;  famous  in  the  recent 
Gubernatorial  election,  and  more  recently 
so,  by  the  brilliant  and  glowing  letter  pub- 
lished by  us  in  the  May  number,  and  headed, 
"Tlje  Valley  of  Canaan."  We  regretted  to 
learn  that  the  writer  of  so  promising  a  letter 
was  not  realizing  all  of  his  fond  expectations 
in  the  progress  of  his  favorite  Valley  of  Ca- 
naan. Notwithstanding  all  his  confident 
hopes,  and  predictions,  that  a  city  would  at 
once  rise  up  around  him,  with  its  business, 
churohes  and  bells,  we  learned,  to  our  sur- 
prise, that  he  still  remains  the  only  settler 
in  the  town,  and  bids  fair  to  be  for  the  pres- 
ent. Alas,  for  human  hopes  and  calcula- 
tions I  especially  in  a  new  country. 

We  saw  the  tracks  and  traces  of  divers 
large  varmint* — such  a*  the  elk,  bear,  wolf 
and  beaver.  We  were  especially  interested 
in  the  half-human  works  of  the  latter.  Their 
way  of  gnawing  down  trees — some  of  them 
at  least  ten  inches  in  diameter — and,  cutting 
them  up  into  lengths,  dragging  them  into 
the  creeks,  and  making  good  substantial 
dams  of  them,  beat*  everything  in  the  way 
of  brute  instinct  we  have  ever  seen.  In 
gnawing  they  take  out  chips  as  large  as  a 
big  turning  gouge.  Some  specimens  of  them 
may  be  seen  at  our  office.    They  actually 
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show  m6re  sagacity  than  many  men  we  have 
seen  engaged  in  damming  streams.  Then, 
their  houses  are  qnite  oommodions  in  their 
way— as  much  so  as  some  Sooner  huts  we 
have  seen. 

(OONOLUDZD IX  OUB  HBXT.) 


JBFFEBSON  00.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive oommitteeof  the  Jefferson  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  held  at  the  "Green 
Mountain  House,"  in  Fort  Atkinson,  on  the 
3d  of  June,  1856.  There  were  present,  Jus- 
tus Carpenter,  President;  N.  P.  Parsons, 
Vice  President;  M.  Snell,  Secretary;  H.  II. 
"Wilds,  Kelly  Atwood,  Wm.  Sanborn,  Giles 
Kinney,  Gerard  Crane,  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
was  requested  to  make  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  same  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  each  county  agricultural  society 
organized  according  to  the  provisions  of  a 
law  recently  passed. 

On  motion,  Milton  Snell,  E.  D.  Masters 
and  Wm.  Sanborn  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  Premium  List  for  the 
next  annual  fair. 

On  motion,  All  premiums  of  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  each  will  be  paid  by  copies  of  the 
"Wisconsin  Farmer"  tor  one  year.  Papers 
to  be  furnished  from  the  1st  of  Jan.  next. 

On  motion,  Justus  Carpenter  will  act  as 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Fair  Grounds 
on  the  days  of  the  Fair,  and  wilt  also  ap- 
point the  superintendents  of  the  different  de- 
partments. 

The  Premium  List,  names  of  Judges,  time 
of  holding  the  Fair,  &c,  will  be  published 
shortly  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  which  will  be  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  August,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M ,  at 
the  uGreen  Mountain  Ilouse,"  Fort  Atkinson. 
Justus  Cabpentejr,  President. 

M.  Swell,  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  proceedings  show  the  right 
spirit  in  old  JetTerson.  The  official  organ- 
ization of  their  society  ensures  for  it  a  high 
success,  and  we  shall  confidently  expect,  at 
no  distant  time,  to  see  it  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  societies  in  the  State,  and  the 
country  vastly  bentfitted  by  its  operations. 


We  hope  all  the  county  fairs  will  not  occur 
at  the  same  time,  as  we  wish  to  attend  aa 
many  of  them  as  we  can.      Eos.  Flams. 

THB  APIARY. 

The  time  having  arrived  when  the  apiary 
requires  some  attention  daily,  I  will  name  a 
few  things  which  I  consider  of  much  impor- 
tance at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  order  to 
secure  success  in  the  business,  and  preserve 
the  bees  in  a  healthy,  prosperous  state. 

In  the  first  place,  every  hive  of  bees  should 
be  examined,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
bees  commence  their  labors,  and  the  floors 
of  the  hives  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  filth 
and  particles  of  combs  that  have  collected 
on  them  during  the  winter.  And  if  any 
portions  of  the  combs  have  fallen  down  so  as 
to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  hives,  they 
should  be  removed,  or  the  lower  part  of 
them  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  for  while  in 
this  position  they  afford  a  most  convenient 
harbor  for  moths,  where  the  bees  cannot 
reach  thera  to  expel  them  from  the  hive.  All 
the  old  crooked,  ill-formed  combs  should  also 
be  removed,  to  give  place  to  new  ones.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  any  one,  without 
danger  from  the  bees,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz  :  Take  a  handful  of  cotton  or  linen 
rags  and  set  them  on  fire,  and  blow  a  small 
quantity  of  the  smoke  into  the  hive,  at  the 
bottom,  and  at  the  same  time  rap  on  the 
sides  of  the  hive  gently  with  a  light  hammer 
or  stick ;  this  will  soon  drive  the  bees  to  the 
top  of  the  hive,  and  render  them  docile, 
when  the  combs  may  be  cut  out  gently  with- 
out being  annoyed  by  the  bees.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  mar  or  break  the  combs  con- 
taining honey,  as  this  is  very  liable  to  cause 
other  bees  to  attack  and  rob  the  hive. 

A  small  quantity  of  fine  salt  sprinkled 
around  the  bottoms  of  the  hives  at  this  sea- 
son, is  considered  beneficial  to  bees.  There 
should  be  as  few  loose  boards,  crevices,  &c, 
around  the  hives  as  possible,  as  these  afford 
shelter  for  millies.  If  the  common  hives  are 
raised  on  blocks  at  each  corner,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  a  great  many  moths  may 
be  destroyed  by  taking  two  or  .three  pieces 
of  plastering  lath,  (or  strips  of  board  about 
the  same  size,)  and  cut  notches  across  them 
on  one  side  about  an  inch  apart,  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  deep;  slide  these  under 
the  hives,  on  the  bottom,  with  the  notches 
down.  The  worms  will  secrete  themselves 
in  these  notches,  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  bees,  when  the  strips  may  be  examined 
and  the  worms  destroyed.  This  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  "Moth  Traps", in  my 
hive,  which  have  proved  the  best  protection 
from  the  moth  yet  devised,  and  I  will  war- 
rant it  superior  to  any  other,  and  the  ar- 
rangement can  be  attached  to  almost  any 
form  of  hive  in  use  at  a  trifling  expense. 
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As  the  swarming  season  is  fast  at  hand,  I 
will  give  a  description  of  a  hive  of  my  own 
devising,  which  I  consider  a  great  improve- 
ment and  convenience,  for  securing  6warms 
that  have  clustered  on  large  trees  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  where  they  cannot  be 
reached  when  standing  on  a  chair  or  stool. 
The  following  description  which  I  copy  from 
my  treatise,  "The  Bee-Keeper's  Chart,"  will 
enable  any  one  to  construct  one  in  a  very 
few  minutes : 

"Take  four  pieces  of  plastering  lath  about 
four  feet  in  length  (or  thin  light  strips  of 
boards  of  about  the  same  size.)  Tack  these 
together  at  their  ends,  forming  a  square 
frame  work ;  stretch  a  cloth  over  the  frame 
and  fasten  it  with  small  tacks,  or  a  needle 
and  thread.  Pieces  of  cord  about  four  feet 
long  should  then  be  secured  to  each  corner 
of  the  frame,  and  the  other  ends,of  the  cords 
to  a  pole  for  a  handle.  This  makes  a  light, 
convenient  platform  to  shake  the  bees  into, 
when  they  are  out  of  reach,  and  prevents  the 
necessity  of  cutting  off  the  branch,  which  is 
quite  a  consideration  if  the  tree  is  a  valuable 
one  for  fruit." 

Last  season  I  secured  several  swarms  that 
clustered  on  a  large  pear  tree  in  my  garden, 
some  twenty-five  feet  or  more  trom  the 
ground,  and  it  did  not  require  more  than  five 
minutes  time,  and  I  had  no  occasion  to  use  a 
ladder,  or  climb  the  tree.  Handles  of  differ- 
ent length  should  be  provided  ready  for  use, 
and  as  soon  as  the  bees  are  settled  and  quiet, 
raise  your  hive  under  them  as  near  the  bees 
as  convenient,  and  let  an  assistant,  with  an- 
other pole,  give  the  limb  a  sudden  jar  to  dis- 
lodge the  bees,  then  ease  them  down  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  place  the  hive  by  the  side  of 
them,  being  careful  not  to  set  it  on  them,  as 
there  is  danger  of  destroying  the  queen, 
which  would  ruin  the  swarm. 

As  soon  as  the  bees  have  all  entered  their 
new  hive,  which  may  be  accelerated  by 
sprinkling  them  gently  with  cold  water,  it 
should  be  removed  at  once  to  the  place  it  is 
to  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  season,  as  it 
disturbs  them  to  change  the  location  of  their 
hive  after  they  have  commenced  working 
and  become  accustomed  to  it. 

[E.  W.  Phelps,  in  Com.  Register. 

Gbrbn  Goosebkkby  Wink. — To  every 
pound  of  fruit  one  quart  of  water;  let  it 
stand  three  days.  To  every  gallon  of  juice, 
when  strained,  add  three  pounds  of  common 
loaf  sugar.  To  every  twenty  quarts  of  liquor 
add  one  bottle  of  brandy.  Hang  some  isin- 
glass in  a  bag  in  the  cask.  When  it .  has 
stood  half  a  year,  plug  it,  and  if  the  sweet- 
ness has  gone  off  sufficiently,  bottle  it.  The 
gooseberries  should  be  quite  green,  though 
full  grown. 

«  »»> 

Hope  should  never  outgrow  Energy. 


HARVEST 


For  the  Farmer. 
HYMN. 


BT  A.  J.  XACK4T. 

In  furious  war,  brave  knight*  of  yore 

Their  lives  with  reckless  valor  gave 
For  trophies  Vengeance  gloated  o'er. 

While  eke  she  digg'd  the  foeman's  grave; 
Bat  oar's  be  toll  more  rich  In  spoil 

Of  nobler  meeds  more  nobly  won— 
Uncars'd  by  carnage,  blood,  turmoU,  . 

Or  tears  that  flow  for  deeds  wo  Ve  done. 

The  seed  we  gave  the  gegftpffc  earth 

With  liberal  hand,  she  doth  restore 
An  hundred  fold;  and  labors  worth. 

A  thousand  times,  in  granary  pour. 
And  forth  we  to  the  harvest  go, 

Where  bending  grains  the  sephyrs  wave, 
To  gather  that  she  doth  bestow 

To  recompense  the  worthy  brave. 

And,  Chivalry,  here  is  thy  field— 

Come  show  thy  boasted  prowess  here ; 
He  shall  be  chief  who  best  can  wield 

The  cradle,  or  who  best  can  hear 
Through  sweltering  summer  heat  the  test 

Of  strength  and  courage,  to  be  found 
In  the  wide  harvest  of  the  West, 

Where  countless  shoaves  are  to  be  bound. 

And  here.  Philanthropy,  thy  zeal, 

By  deeds,  not  idle  words,  display— 
For  thou  can'st  act,  as  well  as  feel, 

And  thou  should'&t  work,  as  woll  as  pray. 
While  in  the  harvest,  be  oar  boast 

A  brawny  arm,  a  tawny  brow, 
A  heart  that  throbs  in  action  most 

To  gather  to  the  garner  now. 

4  m  •  m  »  

ILLINOIS  AND  THE  PRAIRIES. 

"A  wonderful  country"  is  Illinois,  and 
the  States  which  lie  around  it — incompre- 
hensible, too,  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  broad  territory  they  cover.  Great  ef- 
forts are  making  by  the  earnest  men  therein 
to  develop  and  unfold  the  wealth  which  lies 
buried  in  their  soil.  Vast  are  the  prairies, 
too,  and  all  the  worse  that  they  are  so.  A 
sprinkling  of  "rocks,  trees  and  running 
brooks "  over  their  surfaces  would  make 
them  abundantly  richer  in  the  elements  of 
agricultural  life,  and  save— oh,  how  much 
of  man's  brief  time,  weary  labor  and  anx- 
ious solicitude  in  planting  trees  and  pumping 
water!  Doctor  Kennicott's  Transactions  is 
a  commendable  work,  highly  creditable  to 
his  own  industry  and  research,  and  full  ot 
promise  to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Society,  and  as  your  remarks, 
Mr.  Editor,  express  all  that  I  have  to  say  on 
that  subject,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  the  man- 
agers of  that  useful  institution.  I  learn  that 
they  have  heretofore  pursued  a  quite  mis- 
taken policy,  in  docking  the  pay  of  their 
working  secretaries — the  very  men,  in  fact, 
to  whose  brain  labor  they  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  good  show  they  make  in  the 
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gritting  up  of  those  valuable  Transactions. 
Now,  gentlemen  managers,  this  won't  do. 
If  yon  mean  to  have  a  society  useful  to  the 
people,  and  creditable  to  the  agriculture  of 
your  State,  you  must  have  an  office  at  your 
seat  of  government  for  the  depository  of  its 
papers,  documents,  library  and  Transactions, 
with  a  living,  thinking,  writing,  talking  man 
inside  of  it — call  him  secretary,  or  what  you 
like — as  the  New  Yorkers  do  at  Albany,  to 
attend  to  its  business,  and  communicate  with 
the  farmers  of  your  State  on  all  subjects  ap- 
pertaining to  their  agricultural  advance- 
ment. And  beyond  this,  you  must  pay  him 
a  salary  sufficient  to  compensate  his  time  and 
labor.  Brains  are  not  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing for  nothing,  unless  there  is  a  soft  spot  in 
them.  In  that  office  should  be  the  annual,  and 
other  meetings  of  your  society — the  general 
agricultural  head-quarter  of  the  State.  Your 
great,  big  State  cattle  shows  are  all  very 
well,  but  they  should  bo  only  an  incident,  or 
high  holiday  of  the  year,  showing  the  results 
of  your  annual  progress.  Illinois  is  purely 
an  agricultural  State,  wide  in  territory,  and 
probably  the  fourth  in  population  and  agricul- 
nral  wealth  in  the  Union ;  and  with  {agri- 
culture its  leading  interest,  why  pursue  a 
narrow,  picayune  policy  in  its  development? 
3To,  that  is  not  the  way.  If  the  funds  of  the 
society  are  not  sufficient,  compel,  as  you  can 
do,  your  Legislature  to  give  you  the  means. 
This  saving  at  the  spigot,  and  losing  at'  the 
bung  is  no  way  to  perfection  in  agriculture. 
Try  the  thing,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
find  it  paying. 

[Jeffreys,  in  the  Horticulturist. 


«  ♦•» » 


BOW    TO    MAKE     AGRICULTURAL    SOCIE- 
TIES  PAT. 

In  an  article  noticing  the  success  of  the  first 
exhibition  of  a  county  society  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  editor  lays  down  the  following  reso- 
lutions to  be  followed  to  make  Agricultural 
Societies  pay : 

1.  Circulate  Agricultural  papers  among 
the  people  and  wake  them  up. 

2.  Publish  a  liberal  premium  list,  and 
send  it  to  all  who  have  anything  to  show, 
with  a  note  of  solicitation  to  exhibit. 

3.  Advertise  your  fair  in  newspapers  and 
in  handbills. 

4.  Get  cheap  fares  on  the  public  con- 
veyances. 

5.  Engage  an  orator  who  is  greater  on 
farming  than  politics,  and  let  him  know  that 
he  is  to  be  paid  for  his  services  in  coin  rath- 
er tl  an  puffe,  that  he  may  take  time  to  pre- 
pare ibr  the  occasion. 

6.  Enclose  your  grounds  and  charge  a 
quarter  for  entrance.  Farmers  are  as  willing 
as  any  other  class  to  pay  for  their  own  en- 
tertainment and  instruction. 


STOCK  REGISTER. 


GLANDERS  IN  HORSES. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Is  Glanders 
catching  r  More  than  tweity  years  ago  I 
began  to  have  this  question  asked  me,  and 
have  observed  it  ever  since  with  varying 
opinion.  I  have  seen  a  glandered  horse  work 
beside  his  mate  three  years,  stalled  and  fed 
together,  without  taking  the  disease.  I  have 
seen  glandered  horses  purchased  by  men  who 
did  not  believe  the  disease  contageous,  and 
in  a  short  time  have  all  his  work  horses  glan- 
dered. I  have  seen  horses  that  I  thought 
caught  the  infection  by  being  hitched  in  a 
glandered  stall.  I  have  doctored  slandered 
horses  that  no  doubt  communicated  it  to  my 
hostler.  I  have  in  two  instances  communi- 
cated it  to  other  horses  by  inoculation  pn  the 
septum,  after  scarifying.  I  am  now  a  firm 
believer  that  any  horse  will  take  the  conta- 

fon  by  inoculation  in  any  part  of  the  head, 
applied  it  to  one  back  part  of  the  ears, 
which  made  a  rapid  and  large  swelling,  ap- 
pearing to  affect  the  membranes  of  the  eye- 
lids and  nose.  The  horse  died  with  a  broken 
leg  which  he  had  broken  one  day  previous 
to  the  experiment.  I  am  also  satisfied  that 
it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  horses  that  have 
any  sores  about  their  nose,  mouth  or  lips,  or 
even  in  a  high  fevered  condition  of  a  chronic 
character,  and  it  would  be  most  certain  to 
be  taken  by  all  horses  having  the  colt  dis- 
temper, or  catarrhal  fever^  if  exposed.  I 
have  ever  considered  it  an  imposition  upon 
the  community  to  see  a  glandered  horse  from 
home,  or  hitched  at  a  common  or  public 
hitching  post. 

Are  the  glanders  curable  ?  This  depends 
upon  ciroumstances ;  like  all  other  diseases, 
it  does  assume  an  incurable  stage.  Either 
from  want  of  knowledge  of  it,  or  faith  to  try, 
or  a  correct  and  thorough  treatment,  most 
glandered  horses  do  die.  I  have  made  it  a 
matter  of  interest  for  many  years  to  dissect 
and  examine  all  the  phenomena  of  the  dead 
patient.  After  examining  five  glandered 
heads  and  bodies,  I  am  bold  to  say  the  glan- 
ders is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  cankered 
ulceration  of  the  head.  I  have  examined 
those  where  the  entire  membranes,  fleshy 
parts  and  soft  bones  were  entirely  consumed, 
and  the  disease  preying  upon  the  hard  bones 
— the  inflammation  extending  to  the  brain, 
which  causes  the  death  of  the  animal.  It  is 
frequently  the  case  where  the  glandered 
horse's  blood  is  high,  or  by  taking  cold,  or  a 
fever  sets  in,  the  horse  soon  dies  with  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  which  is  seldom  recog- 
nized by  the  groom. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  glanders  is  a  more 
simple  disease  than  is  generally  believed.  I 
have  known  some  cases  cured  of  one  and 
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toro  years  standing,  by  administering  the 
medicine  with  a  syringe  and  probang.  Med- 
icines thus  administered  which  are  calculated 
>.  to  allay  the  inflammation  and  destroy  the 
canker,  will  jftith  a  proper  medication  of  the 
system,  ore/some  this  disease  in  a  shorter 
time  than  many  would  expect, 

[W.  Piuto*,  in  Ohio  Cultivator. 

-  -  ■  -  .  ■  ■  ■  +•••  m  » 

OBAKQE  OF  FOOD  FOB  JJNMAL&. 

The  kind  of  food  for  animals  should  be 
changed  frequently.  A  horse  long  kept  on 
shorts  will  be  affected  by  a  ferer  in  his  legs 
and  feet,  producing  a  result  similar  to 
founder.  Shorts,  corn  meal,  or  cob  meal, 
should  never  be  given  except  in  a  mixed 
state  with  cut  hay  or  straw.  This  will  re- 
quire them  to  eat  slower  and  the  food  is 
better  prepared  for  digestion.  If  given 
alone  it  ferments  rapidly  in  the  stomach, 
produces  a  general  fever,  injures  the  diges- 
tive powers,  and  finally  produces  a  stiffness 
throughout  the  limbs.  When  these  results 
are  discovered,  the  remedy  is  a  change  of 
food.  Continued  feeding  on  oats  alone,  will 
produce  the  same  results  as  shorts,  or  meal, 
and  many  a  founder  is  caused  by  it,  as  bv 
feeding  and  drinking  when  the  horse  is 
warm.  If  necessity  compels  a  person  to 
feed  a  horse  on  shorts,  corn  meal,  or  cob 
meal,  a  supply  of  salt  should  be  added  to 
prevent  fermentation  in  the  stomach. 
■    « ♦»• > — 

WOOL  AND  W«OL  DEPOTS. 

Every  item  of  news  relative  to  the  wool 
market  is  now  looked  for  with  eagerness  by 
the  farmer,  and  as  the  depression  in  our 
wheat  market  is  making  itself  felt  in  every 
quarter  of  the  State,  there  is,  of  course,  the 
more  interest  felt  in  the  hope  that  the  wool 
clip  may  do  something  to  relieve  us  from 
some  of  the  embarasstnents  of  the  past  year. 
The  Messrs.  Goodale  &  Co.,  of  the  Cleveland 
depot,  whose  advertisement  will  be  found  on 
another  page,  observed,  in  their  last  circular, 
that  prices  are  much  firmer  than  usual  at 
this  season,  and  that  they  do  not  look  for 
the  depression  which  usually  characterizes 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  July;  and 
they  cannot  see  that  dealers  can  bring  about 
the  usual  low  rates,  as  it  is  well  understood 
that  the  supply  in  market  is  limited.  They 
think  as  we  do,  that  the  high  prices  of  beef, 
pork  and  grain,  have  diverted  the  attention 
of  a  large  portion  ^of  the  farmers  of  the 
Western  States,  from  the  wool-growing  in- 
terest, and  consequently  that  the  aggregate 
amount  to  forward  this  year  will  not  be  so 
large  as  in  the  two  past  years.  This  would 
be  so,  did  the  farming  population  remain 
stationary,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  increase  of  population  is  very  rapid,  and  I 
that  at  no  period  was  there  ever  a  larger  in- * 


crease  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  West^  than 
there  has  been  during  the  past  year. 

So  far  as  the  foreign  wool  trade  is  noted, 
there  has  been  a  very  nianiiiest  advance  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
during  the  past  season,  and  this  advance 
seems  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature.  The 
last  number  of  the  London  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine, received  by  us,  says :  The  wool  trade 
in  Great  Britain  continues  in  a  highly  pros- 
perous state.  The  great  advance  realized 
upon  foreign  and  colonial  wools  at  the  last 
public  sales,  together  with  the  small  stocks 
of  English  on  hand,  have  tended  to  keep  up 
the  excitement.  France  has,  recently,  de- 
creased the  duties  levied  upon  imported 
wool,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  in 
1865,  her  imports  were  88  millions  of  pounds, 
against  57-J-  millions  of  pounds  the  year  be- 
fore. These  are  facts  of  interest  to  the  wool- 
grower  at  the  present  time,  which  should 
tend  to  encourage  him  to  go  on  with  the 
improvement  of  his  flocks,  and  to  grow  only 
the  best  varieties  of  wool.  For  it  is  the  finer 
grades  which  are  most  in  demand,  and  it  is 
easier  to  keep  a  sheep  whose  fleece  is  worth 
$1,50,  than  one  whose  wool  will  bring  its 
owner  but  60  or  70  cents. 

The  prices  of  the  two  leading  markets,  for 
the  several  grades  of  American  wool,  are : 
vxv jrosK.        soeroir,, 

American  Sftxoji  fleece 

Full  blood  Merino 

K  to  If  Merino.. 

NatiyeandX  Merino W&38 K&tTJf 

Mixed  Western  lots :. .S8Q40 SSQto 

[Michigan  Farmer. 
pakswips  roVin^oows." 

When  parsnips  are  given  to  milk  cows, 
with  a  little  hay,  in  the  winter  season,  the 
butter  is  found  to  be  of  as  fine  a  color  and 
excellent  flavor  as  when  the  animals  are 
feeding  in  the  best  pastures.  Aa  parsnips 
contain  6  per  cent,  more  mucilage  than  car- 
rots, the  difference  may  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  superior  fattening  as  well  as 
butter-making  quality  in  the  parsnips.  In 
the  fattening  of  cattle,  the  parsnip  is  found 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  carrot,  perform- 
ing the  business  with  as  much  expedition, 
and  affording  meat  of  exquisite  flavor,  and  of 
highly  juicy  quality ;  the  animals  eat  it  with, 
much  greediness. 

4  h  m  $ 

Suvflowbb  seeds  are  said  to  be  the  beet 
known  remedy  for  founder  in  horses.  Aa 
soon  as  ascertained  he  is  foundered,  mix  one 
pint  of  the  seed  whole  with  the  feed,  and  aa 
entire  cure  may  be  expected. 

4  mm  m  » — 

Clay  is  frequently  sought  for  by  horses, 
and  eaten  with  avidity,  and,  it  is  believed, 
with  decided  benefit  to  their  health. 
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HOW  TO  JUDOB  A  HOBSE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
contrary  to  old  maxims,  undertake*  to  judge 
the  oharaoter  of  a  horse  by  outward  appear- 
ances, and  offers  the  following  suggestions, 
the  result  of  his  close  observation  and  long 
experience: 

If  the  color  be  light  sorrel  or  chestnut,  his 
feet  legs  and  face  white,  these  are  marks  of 
kindness.  If  he  is  broad  and  full  between 
the  eyes,  he  may  be  depended  on  as  a  horse 
of  good  sense,  and  capable  of  being  trained 
to  anything. 

As  respects  such  horses,  the  mere  kindly 
you  treat  them  the  better  you  will  be  treated 
in  return.  Nor  will  a  horse  of  this  descrip- 
tion stand  a  whip,  if  well  fed. 

If  you  want  a  safe  horse,  avoid  one  that  is 
dish-faced.  He  may  be  so  far  gentle  as  not 
to  scare;  but  he  will  have  too  much  go- 
ahead  in  him  to  be  safe  with  everybody. 

If  you  want  a  fool,  but  a  horse  of  great 
bottom,  get  a  deep  bay  with  not  a  white  hair 
about  him.  If  the  face  is  little  dished,  so 
much  the  worse.  Let  no  man  ride  such  a . 
horse  that  is  not  adept  to  riding — they  are 
always  tricky  and  unsafe.  If  you  want  one 
that  will  never  give  out,  never  buy  a  large, 
overgrown  one.  A  black  horse  can  never 
stand  heat,  nor  a  white  one  cold. 

If  you  want  a  gentle  horse,  get  one  with 
more  or  less  white  about  the  head ;  the  more 
the  better.  Many  suppose  that  the  particu- 
lar colored  horses  belonging  to  the  circuses, 
shows,  &c,  are  selected  for  their  oddity. — 
But  the  selections  thus  made  are  on  account 
of  their  great  docility  and  gentleness. 

Pork  Trade  of  the  "West. — A  late  No. 
of  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  sums  up  the 
Pork  trade  for  1855-6,  and  gives  the  follow- 
ing recapitulation  of  totals  of  hogs  killed  in 
the  several  States: 

1854-6  1855-6 

Ohio 600,064  661,197 

Uteris 869,863  412,807 

Tennessee 14,900  62,400 

Missouri 180,609  189,144 

Kentucky 841,999  490,884 

Indiana 501,825  879,001 

Iowa 98,991  168,504 

Wisconsin 87,600  45,500 

Grand  Totals 9,088,043  2,480,887 

8,088,048 

Increase  this  season 542,845 

In  addition  to  this  increase  of  hogs,  the  ed- 
itor puts  down  11  per  cent,  for  increased 
weight  last  year  over  the  previous.  This 
increase  is  equal  to  229,458  hogs,  and  the  to- 
tal increase  stands  as  follows: 

Increase  in  number 849,845 

"       M    weight 829,458 

Total  increase  579,298 

■ <  m  m  > 

To  prevent  cows  holding  up  their  milk, 
feed  them  at  the  time  of  milking. 


a  urowma  HORSE. 

"E.  M.,"  of  Belchertown,  writes  to  the 
Amherst  Express  about  a  very  intelligent 
horse  of  whioh  he  is  the  owner.  The  fol- 
lowing incident,  among  others,  illustrates  the 
matter : 

"One  day  last  week  he  was  driven  a  few 
miles  out  of  town,  and  on  his  return,  some 
time*  in  the  afternoon,  was  fed  with  meal  and 
cut-feed  as  usual,  but  for  his  supper  he  had 
nothing  but  dry  hay,  whicn  did  not  agree 
very  well  with  his  sense  of  right,  after  trav- 
eling twenty  miles  with  a  load  through 
snow  drifts.  However,  he  kept  his  thoughts 
to  himself  till  we  were  all  out  of  the  way  for 
the  night;  then,  sundering  his  rope  in  some 
way,  he  passed  through  the  cow  stable, 
crossed  the  barn  floor  and  the  carriage-room 
to  the  granary,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
barn,  some  forty  feet,  where  he  had  often 
seen  us  get  the  meal  for  him ;  he  there  found 
two  bags  of  meal  standing  near  the  bin,  tied 
up  tight,  but  the  top  one  being  too  heavy  for 
his  purpose,  he  threw  it  aside,  and  after  ex- 
amining the  other  bag,  which  weighed  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  pounds,  he  took  it  in 
his  teeth,  and  oarried  it  about  twenty  feet, 
to  a  clean  spot  on  the  barn  floor.  Finding  it 
difficult  to  untie  it,  he  cut  a  hole  in  the  side 
and  shook  out  about  a  peck  of  meal,  and  ate 
what  he  wished ;  and  seeing  the  cow  (the 
only  companion  he  has  these  long  winter 
nights)  looking  with  a  longing  eve  at  his  pile 
of  meal,  he  took  up  the  bag  again,  and  car- 
ried it  about  ten  feet  further  to  her  manger, 
and  shook  out  some  of  the  meal  for  her. 
They  were  found  in  the  morning  feasting 
together." 

How  Much  Should  a  Cow  Eat.— Oows  to 
give  milk,  require  more  food  than  most  farm- 
ers imagine.  S.  "W.  Johnson,  writing,  from 
Munich  to  the  Country  Gentleman,  gives  an 
interesting  report  of  some  experiments  wnioh 
have  been  made  in  Bavaria,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract: 

"Our  trials  have  confirmed  the  view  that 
cows,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  milk,  must  daily  receive  and  consume  one- 
thirtieth  of  their  live  weight  in  hay,  or  an 
equivalent  therefor.  If  more  food  be  given 
it  goes  to  the  formation  of  flesh  and  fat  with- 
out occasioning  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  yield  of  milk,  but  if  on  the  contrary,  less 
food  be  furnished,  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  milk  will  be  greatly  diminished." 

— 4^»»  » " 

It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Rebman,  a  missiona- 
ry, has  verified  the  existence  in  Africa  of  an 
immense  sea,  without  outlet,  twice  as  large 
as  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  equator  and 
ten  degrees  south  latitude,  and  between  the 
twenty-third  and  thirtieth  meridian.  It  is 
designated  Ukerewe,  or  Inner  Sea. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


BUDDING. 


The  following  article  on  budding  will  be 
in  season  for  those  who  wish  to  try  their 
hand  at  it.      We  think  it  is  so  fully  illustra- 


RMfe  1.  PISKFtg.  3. 

ted,  as  to  be  entirely  comprehensible  to  every 
one  who  will  carefully  attend  to  it.  It  is  an 
excellent  mode  of  propagating  many  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  well  worth  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  all  who  have  taste  and  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  it.  Like  all  similar  operations,  it 
must  be  performed  with  care  and  skill,  to 
succeed  well,  although  it  is  a  skill  that  any 
one  may  acquire  with  a  little  pains-taking. 
It  is  an  excellent  mode  of  propogating  choice 
yarieties  of  plums  upon  the  native  or  wild 
stock.  We  have  known  them  to  come  to 
bearing  in  three  years.  If  an  actual  budding 
knife  cannot  be  obtained,  something  else  that 
comes  nearest  in  shape  of  it  will  answer  for 
limited  operations  : 

Budding  consists  in  introducing  the  bud  of 
one  tree,  with  a  portion  of  the  bark  and  a 
little  adhering  wood,  beneath  the  bark  of 
another,  and  upon  the  face  of  the 
newly  forming  wood.  It  must 
be  performed  while  the  stock  is 
in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth. 
An  incision  is  made  lengthwise 
tli  rough  the  bark  of  the  stock, 
and  a  small  cut  at  right  angles 
at  the  top,  the  whole  somewhat 
resembling  the  letter  T,  fig.  1. 
A  bud  is  then  taken  from  a 
shoot  of  the  present  year's  growth,  by  sha- 
ving off  the  bark  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  with  a  small  part  of  the  wood 
directly  beneath  the  bud,  fig.  2.      The  edges 


of  the  bark,  at  the  incision  of  the  stock,  are 
then  raised  a  little,  fig.  3,  and  the  bud  push- 
ed downwards  under  the  bark,  fig.  4.  A 
bandage  of  bass,  corn-husk,  or  other  sub- 
stance, is  wrapped  around,  covering  all  parts 
but  the  bud.  The  pressure  should  be  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  inserted  portion  closely 
to  the  stock,  but  not  such  as  to  bruise  or 


Fig.  5.|fr)gj*]J^ 
crush  the  bark,  fig.  6.  The  bhoots  contain- 
ing the  buds  should  be  cut  when  so  mature 
as  to  be  rather  firm  and  hard  in  texture ; 
they  are  usually  in  the  best  condition  Rafter 
the  terminal  bud  has  formed. 

To  prevent  withering,  the  leaves  must  be 
immediately  cut  ofi^  as  the£  withdarw  and 
exhale  rapidly  the  moisture  from  the  shoot; 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  footstalks 
of  the  leaves  should  remain,  to  serve  as 
handles  to  the  buds  while  inserting  them,  fig. 
6.  After  being  thus  divested  of  leaves,  they 
may  be  safely  kept  a  week  in  a  cool  damp 
place,  or  sent  hundreds  of  miles  in  damp 
moss,  or  encased  separately  in  thin  oil-cloth. 
When,  by  growth,  the  bandage  cuts  into  the 
stock,  usually  in  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  it 
must  be  removed.  The  bud  remains  dor- 
mant till  the  following  spring,  when  the 
stock  is  cut  off  two  inches  or  more  above  it. 
If  cut  closer,  the  end  of  the  stock  becomes 
too  dry,  and  the  bud  often  perishes.  All 
other  buds  must  be  then  removed,  and  all 
the  vigor  of  the  stock  or  branch  thrown  in- 
to the  remaining  bud,  which  immediately 
commences  a  rapid  growth. 

To  secure  a  straight  and  erect  growth,  the 
new  shoot,  when  a  few  inches  long,  is  tied 
to  the  remainieg  stump  of  the  stock,  fig.  7. 
By  another  month,  no  further  support  will 
.be  needed,  and  the  stump  may  be  wholly  cut 
away,  and  the  wound  allowed  to  heal  by  the 
rapid  formation  of  new  wood. 

Buds  inserted  by  midsummer,  may  be 
made  to  grow  the  same  season  by  heading 
down  the  stock  when  adhesion  has  taken 
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place ;  bat  although  often  attempted,  no  ad- 
vantage  has  resulted  from  this  practice,  as 
the  growth  is  comparatively  feeble,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  badly  matured  wood  often 
perishes  the  following  winter.  Even  where 
it  escapes,  it  does  not  exceed  in  size  at  the 
close  of  the  second  season  the  straight  and 
vigorous  shoots  of  the  spring. 

The  essential  requisites  for  success  in  bud- 
ding, are  first,  a  thrifty,  rapidly  growing 
stock,  so  that  the  bark  will  peel  very  freely. 
Secondly,  a  proper  time ;  not  too  early,  when 
there  is  little  cambium,  or  mucilaginous 
cement  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  for 
the  adhesion  of  the  bud — nor  too  late,  when 
the  bark  will  not  peel  freely,  nor  the  subse- 
quent growth  sufficiently  cement  the  bud  to 
the  stock.  Thirdly,  buds  sufficiently  ma- 
ture. Fourthly,  a  keen  flat  knife,  for  sha- 
ving off  the  bud,  that  it  may  lie  close  in  con- 
tact upon  the  wood  of  the  stock.  Fifthly, 
the  application  of  a  ligature  with  moderate 
pressure,  causing  the  bud  to  fit  the  stock 
closely. 


Fig.  8.        Fig.  0. 


Fig.  7. 


Various  modifications  have  been  proposed 
for  the  improvement  of  budding.  One  is  to 
make  the  cross  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  long 
slit  instead  of  at  the  lop,  as  the  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  impede  the  descent  of  nourishment. 
Another  is,  to  raise  the  bark  all  on  one  side 
of  the  slit,  making  a  small  notch  in  its  edge 
for  the  bud,  this  mode  being  supposed  to 
avoid  the  bad  consequences  of  the  mutilation 
of  the  wood  by  the  knife.  But  these  modes 
are  both  inconvenient,  and  are  found  to  pos- 
sess no  advantage  in  practice ;  the  supposed 
evils  they  are  intended  to  obviate  being  too 
small  to  take  into  account.    Making  a  square 


cat  from  the  upper  end  of  the  bark  of  the  in- 
serted bud,  so  that  it  may  fit  in  olose  contact 
with  the  bark  of  the  stock  at  the  horizontal 
incision,  to  receive  the  returning  sap,  though 
strongly  recommended,  has  been  found  of  no 
utility  in  practice,  as  the  union  takes  place 
wholly  between  the  two  faces  in  contact. 

The  English  practice  of  taking  out  the 
small  portion  of  the  wood  cut  from  the 
shoot,  nas  been  found  in  the  climate  of  this 
country  not  only  useless,  but  really  detri- 
mental. Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  buds 
of  the  cherry  and  other  trees  of  rather  spongy 
growth  and  slow  adhesion,  succeed  much 
better  when  a  thick  portion  of  wood  is  taken 
off  with  the  bud  than  otherwise ;  the  wood 
in  such  cases  assisting  in  the  retention  of 
of  moisture  until  cemented  to  the  stock. 

When  stocks  are  in  the  best  condition,  it. 
is  unnecessary  to  raise  the  bark  any  further 
that  to  admit  the  lower  point  of  the  bud, 
which,  as  it  is  pushed  downwards,  performs 
this  operation  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
When  the  bark  does  hot  peel  freely  enough 
for  this  purpose,  success1  becomes  very  un- 
certain. *    '  ; ,w"f  ' 

Budding  is  performed  in  summer,  grafting 
in  spring,  and  both  have  their  advantages. 
Budding  is  a  simpler  operation,  and  more 
successfuUy  performed  by  a  novice.  It  is 
the  best  means  to  multiply  the  peach  and 
nectarine,  grafting  very  rarely  proving  suc- 
cessful. It  is  more  rapidly  performed,  and 
at  a  season  not  crowded  with  the  labors  of 
transplanting.  It  admits  a  repetition  the 
same  summer,  in  cases  of  failure,  the  stocks 
remaining  uninjured.  Butin  all  cases  thrifty 
stocks  are  needed,  while  grafting  will  succeed 
on  those  older  and  less  vigorous.  Grafting 
requiaes  less  care  subsequently,  as  no  liga- 
tures need  removing,  nor  stocks  heading 
down,  and  may  be  conveniently  employed  as 
a  remedy  for  failures  in  the  previous  year's 
budding.  In  England,  where  most  fruit 
trees  do  not  make  so  rapid  a  growth  as  here, 
budding  is  less  esteemed;  while  from  the 
moisture  of  the  climate  preserving  grafts 
from  dying,  grafting  becomes  more  success- 
ful there. 

Figure   8  represents  a   proper   budding 
knife.    They  can  usually  be  found  in  the 
principal  hardware  stores  of  the  country. 
, ...    «♦♦♦» 

Chufas,  or  Eabth  Almonds. — Last  year 
the  Patent  Office  distributed  seeds  of  this 
valuable  esculent  for  cultivation.  One  of  the 
recipients,  and  the  only  one  who  has  made 
a  public  report,  we  see  by  advertisement  of- 
fers the  product  of  the  Patent  Office  gift  for 
sale.  Since  we  have  seen  that  gentleman's 
favorable  report  may  be  influenced  by  pecu- 
niary considerations,  we  are  disposed  to  at- 
tach but  little  weight  to  his  statements,  and 
prefer  to  hear  from  others,  whose  ideas  of 
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the  object  of  the  Patent  Office  distribution 
will  be  more  liberal.  We  have  no  idea  that 
the  Government  famishes  valuable  seeds  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  opportunity  for  the 
growers  to  make  money  of  the  produce. — 
Our  view  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  recip- 
ient to  furnish  free  any  surplus  he  may  have 
to  others  as  he  received  it. 

[Western  Agriculturist. 

VEGETABLE  AHD  FBUIT  CkUUDfiN. 

Vegetable  Gabden. — Thinning,  hoeing, 
and  cultivating  the  growing  crops,  are  the 
principal  routine  operations.  Fork  the  earth 
between  the  rows  of  onions,  carrots,  and,  in- 
deed, all  crops  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in 
active  growth,  and  the  drier  the  weather, 
the  more  necessary  the  operation.  The  ad- 
•  vantage  of  drained  soils  will  again  be  appa- 
rent from  the  continued  vigor  and  growth  of 
the  plants  upon  them.  The  increased  poros- 
ity of  the  sou,  consequent  upon  the  admission 
of  air  to  all  its  parts,  enables  it  to  absorb,  to 
its  fullest  extent,  the  rain-water  as  it  falls 
from  the  clouds.  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
drained  lands  (unless  gravel  or  sand)  cannot 
absorb  an  appreciable  quantity  of  water  du- 
ring a  heavy  summer  shower.  It  runs  off  at 
the  surface  to  the  lowest  point;  for  this 
reason,  drained  lands  really  contain  and  have 
constantly  present,  more  moisture  than  those 
unventilated. 

Parsnips  and  beets  maybe  transplanted  to 
fill  up  vacancies ;  these  will  grow  readily,  if 
dull  weather  can  be  had  for  their  removal ; 
if  not,  pick  off  most  of  their  leaves,  to  lessen 
their  evaporating  surface. 

Ckxkby. — Young  plants,  at  least  for  the 
early  crops,  should  be  transplanted  from  the 
seed-bed  into  a  rich  pulverized  soil ;  set  them 
about  three  inches  apart,  and  they  will  re- 
move with  small  bait  of  roots  when  wanted 
for  final  planting. 

The  striped  bug  is  frequently  on  hand  just 
as  young  melon  and  cucumber  plants  are  at 
their  most  tender  stage.  We  have  seen 
them  completely  routed  by  watering  the 
plants  with  a  liquid  mortar  of  clayey  soil  and 
cow  manure,  without  any  apparent  injury  to 
the  young  plants. 

Mulching. — If  possible,  mulch  between 
the  rows  of  all  crops;  short  grass  from  lawns, 
refuse  hay,  leaves — anything,  in  fact,  that 
will  loosely  cover  the  ground,  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  This  will  retain  the 
moisture,  and  very  effectually  prevent  the 
growth  of  weeds. 

Habdy  Fruit.— The  results  of  the  past 
severe  winter  are  now  becoming  apparent. 
Young  fruit  trees  that  were  seemingly  un- 
hurt, and  commenced  growth  as  usual,  have 
produced  a  few  sickly  leaves,  of  a  yellowish 
color,  and  ceased  growing.  On  examination, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  bark  is  discolored, 


and  parts  easily  from  the  wood,  especially  on 
the  south  side  of  the  stem.  They  should  be 
cut  down  at  once  to  healthy  wood. 

Peaks  on  Quince. — There  are  various 
opinions  on  the  merits  of  so-called  dwarf 
pears.  We  are  too  liable,  in  our  horticul- 
tural zeal,  to  push  matters  to  extremes.  It 
requires  a  long  series  of  well-tried  and  close- 
ly observed  experiments  to  establish  a  horti- 
cultural fact.  With  the  same  treatment,  a 
BarUett  will  fruit  as  early  on  the  pear  as  a 
Glout  Morceau  on  the  quince  stock,  and,  in 
nine  out  of  ten  cases,  the  latter  will  excel  the 
former  in  growth.  No  doubt,  grafting  the 
pear  on  the  quince  was  at  first  resorted  to 
with  a  view  of  rendering  a  few  of  the  most 
luxuriant  growing  varieties  more  productive, 
and  their  success  led  to  an  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  quince  as  a  stock  for  the  pear,  without 
reference  to  the  degree  of  vigor  possessed  by 
the  numerous  varieties.  The  same  has  hap- 
pened with  roses,  and  budded  roses  are  now 
condemned  by  many,  although  amateur  rose 
growers  well  know  that  many  of  their  finest 
sorts  are  never  seen  in  their  greatest  perfec- 
tion, unless  grafted  on  a  suitable  stock. 
Many  pears  grow  with  great  vigor  even  on 
quince,  and  unless  skilfully  managed  during 
summer,  by  checking  growth,  they  will  not 
fruit  earlier  than  when  on  pear  stock. 

The  most  essential  point  in  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees  undoubtedly  lies  in  summer 
pruning.  Without  this,  our  best  treatment 
will  not  prove  continually  remunerative. 

Strawbbkbtes. — Clean  away  all  the  young 
runners,  unless  required  for  increase,  and 
keep  the  plants  distinct,  and  free  of  weeds. 

Raspbrbbies. — Thin  out  the  young  canes 
as  they  grow,  and  cut  out  the  old  stems  as 
soon  as  the  fruiting  season  is  over. 

Gb  apes. — Pinch  the  points  out  of  the  fruit 
bearing  branches  four  or  five  eyes  beyond 
the  fruit,  but  do  not,  as  yet,  disturb  any  of 
the  lateral,  er  young  side  shoots,  from  the 
present  year's  growth.  Thin  the  branohes 
to  one  for  each  shoot.  It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  most  of  our  hardy  grapes  are  rendered 
unhealthy  and  unproductive  through  exces- 
sive cropping. 

Grapery. — Thinning  the  bunches  having 
already  been  attended  to,  thinning  the  ber- 
ries will  now  require  attention.  Shouldered 
bunches  may  require  tying  up  and  spreading 
to  allow  the  berries  to  swell.  It  is  difficult 
to  establish  definite  rules  as  regards  the  ex- 
act amount  of  fruit  a  vine  is  able  to  mature. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  form  rules  ac- 
cording to  the  diameter  of  the  stem.  This 
maybe  found  tolerably  accurate  when  all 
are  under  similar  treatment;  but  a  well* 
ripened  eane,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  may 
perfect  a  crop  of  eight  pounds,  when  a  cane 
double  the  thickness,  would  not  ripen  as 
many  ounces.    It  is  not  the  quantity  or  size 
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of  the .  ehoot  thai  is  all-desirable,  but  its 
quality  as  regards  matured  growth.  The 
great  error,  in  moat  of  oar  horticultural  ad- 
vice, is  a  tendency  to  generalize  upon  insuf- 
ficient data.  It  is  a  mistake  for  any  one  to 
suppose,  that  what  he  finds  good  for  his  own 
guidanoe,  under  his  system  of  management, 
will  be  equally  suitable  to  the  million  under 
their  various  modes  of  management.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  moist  by  frequently  sprink- 
ling the  house  with  water ;  this  will  tend  to 
prevent  mildew,  but  when  it  does  show  itself, 
use  sulphur  dusted  ever  the  house.  Syringe 
the  vines  oooaaionally,  but  dashing  water 
through  a  force  pump  on  the  tender  foliage, 
is  not  beneficial  or  natural.  Ventilate  ex- 
clusively by  the  top,  and  leave  them  open, 
to  a  certain  extent,  both  day  and  night,  If 
managed  as  above,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  bad  colored  grapes.  "Ventilate  early  in 
the  morning,  and  shut  up  early  in  the  even- 
ing," is  common  advice,  and  those  who  adopt 
such  a  course  need  not  be  surprised  if  their 
fruit  Is  deficient  both  in  color  and  flavor. 
The  fruit  will  ripen  earlier  when  the  temper- 
otmre  i$  kept  coot  in  the  absence  of  light. 

Vines  that  are  treated  on  the  short  spur 
pruning  system,  must  be  stopped  an  eye,  or,  at 
most,  two,  above  the  fruit  bunch.  It  is  well 
to  encourage  all  growth  that  is  possible. 
Close  summer  pruning  is  sooner  or  later  ruin- 
ous to  the  plant  if  persevered  in.  We  con- 
fess to  having  advocated  a  different  course 
several  years  ago,  but  experience,  the  best  of 
all  monitors,  has  taught  us  otherwise,  and, 
as  a  celebrated  writer  has  remarked,  uof 
what  use  is  life  without  the  hope  of  improve- 
ment?" [Horticulturist. 
<  »> » 

Striped  Bugs. — Mr.  G.  G.  Negley  informs 
us  that  he  gets  clear  of  the  ravages  of  the 
Striped  Bog,  by  dusting  his  vines  when  dry 
with  the  finest  dust  or  sand  he  can  obtain 
from  the  turnpike,  where  the  limestone  and 
sand  is  ground  to  powder  by  wagon  wheels. 
This  fine  dust  adheres  to  the  leaves,  and  to 
the  stem ;  and  the  bug,  having  no  relish  for 
a  mouthful  of  sand,  retires.  He  has  fol- 
lowed the  practise  for  five  years,  and  has 
never  been  troubled  with  the  bug.  Remem- 
ber, the  dust  must  be  fine  enough  to  ad- 
here to  the  vines  when  dry. 

[Western  Agriculturist. 

To  Preserve  Strawberries  Whole. — 
Make  syrup  boiling  hot,  and  having  picked 
fine  large  strawberries  free  from  the  hull, 
(or,  if  preferred,  leave  them  and  a  half  an 
inch  of  the  stem  on)  pour  it  over  them ;  let 
it  remain  until  the  next  day ;  then  drain  it 
off  and  boil  again;  return  it  hot  to  the  fruit; 
let  them  remain  for  another  night ;  then  put 
them  into  a  kettle  and  boil  gently  for  half 
an  hour ;  cut  one  in  two ;  if  it  is  done  thro' 
take  them  from  the  syrup  with  a  skimmer, 


an4  spread  them  on  fat  fishes  to  oopl;  boil 
the  syrup  until  thick  and  rich ;  then  put  the 
fruit  into  glass  jars;  let  the  syrup  cool  and 
settle,  then  pour  it  carefully  off  from  the  sed- 
iment over  the  fruit. 

t >•< >  -   — - 

Striped  Bug.— J.  H.  Ps™  of  Oartsville, 
Va^  says  that  oommou  ti-.c  black  pepper 
dusted  over  vines,  when  they  are  attached, 
will  destroy  the  striped  bug.  Applied  in  the 
morning,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  vines,  it 
will  not  injure  them.  [Southern  Farmer. 
. «  ♦«♦  » 

Antidote  for  Poisons. — A  correspondent 
of  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  alluding  to 
the  numerous  cases  of  death  from  accidental 
poisoning,  says:  "I  venture  to  affirm  there 
is  scarce  even  a  cottage  in  this  country  that 
does  not  contain  an  invaluable,  certain,  im- 
mediate remedy  for  such  events  as  these— 
nothing  more  than  a  dessert  spoonful  of  made 
mustard,  mixed  in  a  tumbler  of  warm  water, 
and  drunk  immediately.  It  acts  as  an  emetic, 
is  always  ready,  and  may  be  used  with  safe- 
ty in  any  case  where  one  is  required.  By 
making  this  antidote  known,  you  may  save 
many  a  fellow  creature  from  an  untimely 
end* 


Fish  with  Legs.— The  Rochester  (N.  T.) 
Union  states  that  Dr.  Langworth,  of  that 
city,  has  obtained  specimens  of  fish  with 
four  legs  from  a  stream  of  water  near  Fort 
Defiance,  in  New  Mexico.  They  are  about 
seven  inches  long,  and  resemble  a  young 
codfish ;  the  legs  are  like  those  of  an  alliga- 
to.r  They  have  been  sent  to  Professor 
Agassiz,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Vinegar  Animal. — Hue,  in  his  travels  in 
China,  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  u  Vin- 
egar Animal,"  a  polypus  found  in  the  Yellow 
Sea,  whioh  is  placed  in  a  large  vessel  filled 
with  fresh  water,  to  which  a  few  glasses  of 
spirits  are  added ;  and  after  twenty  or  thirty 
days  this  liquid  is  transformed  into  excellent 
vinegar  as  clear  as  spring  water,  very  strong 
and  of  an  agreeble  taste.  Additions  of  pure 
water  without  any  spirit,  are  all  that  is  neo- 
essary  to  insure  a  perpetual  supply.  like 
other  polvpi,  it  propagates  from  a  detached 
limb.  The  formid  acid  of  ants  and  the  exu- 
dations of  the  slimy  grub  which  feed  on  our 
pear  leaves,  contain  vinegar. 

The  New  Jersey  Geological  Report  states 
that  the  ocean  is  steadily  and  rather  rapidly 
gaining  on  the  shore.  At  Cape  Island,  the 
waves  have  gained  on  the  beach  fully  a  mile 
since  the  Revolution,  and  the  rise  of  the 
tide  on  the  eastern  uplands  is  higher  than 
formerly  in  the  %  opinion  of  the  oldest  ob- 
servers. 

Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth. 


J     _ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

"TH2  NEW  ORTHOGRAPHY." 

The  phonetic  method  of  spelling  has  a  few 
recommendations  that  appear  important,  or 
at  least  worthy  of  some  little  atteation  from 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  character 
of  English  literature.  Many  have  looked 
upon  it  as  an  improvement  which  must,  nec- 
essarily, in  the  course  of  progress,  seize  upon 
the  language,  and  re-model  it  into  greater 
symmetry  and  brevity.  It  purposes  to  affect 
only  ike  written  language,  but  it  will  affect 
that  very  materially,  and  if  the  intimacy  be- 
tween the  written  and  spoTccn  language  is 
as  close  as  it  appears  to  be  it  cannot  stop  at 
that  point.  We  shall  see  the  written  word 
robbed  of  its  stable  dignity  entirely,  and  be- 
coming only  the  vacillating  shadow  of  a  very 
capricious  pronunciation.  This  result  seems 
inevitable,  without  any  deep  study  into  the 
"new  science,"  as  it  is  styled;  but  we  are 
willing  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  point 
out  some  of  its  most  apparent  workings.  The 
effects  are  not  hidden,  but  stand  forth  boldly 
upon  the  page  with  either  a  good  or  an  evil 
purpose  apparent  in  them,  and  a  little  inquiry 
will  show  us  whether  the  good  or  the  evil 
preponderates. 

We  have  already  seen  our  method  of  spell- 
ing materially  improved  by  the  forms  of 
abbreviation  introduced  by  late  English 
orthographers,  among  whom  our  own  Web- 
ster holds  an  eminent  position,  and  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  all  who  would  have  their 
mother  tongue  preserved  from,  not  only  um- 
brage, but  corruption.  But  he  has  been 
censured,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
good  he  has  done,  by  the  more  rabid  among 
conservators,  for  his  innovations ;  and  in  nu- 
merous instances  he  retracted  in  obeisance 
to  public  sentiment.  He  did  not  look  upon 
convenience  as  supreme  above  both  elegance 
and  chauity,  but  labored  for  the  preservation 
of  these  latter  qualities  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
progressive  taste.  It  is  a  settled  conviction 
with  orthographers,  that  our  language  is 
gradually  assuming  a  more  permanent  form, 
and  becoming  more  unique  and  concise,  both 
in  spelling  and  usage.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
inco:  torating  itself  more  and  more  into  a 
natUhiality,  (it  has  been  termed  a  mongrel^ 
and  if  left  entirely  to  the  modifying  influence 


of  that  national  Bentiment  of  which  it  is  the 
channel  or  vehicle,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
for  its  preservation  and  ultimate  strength  of 
tone.  It  will  adapt  itself  to  the  most  con- 
densed and  powerful  expression,  and  if  the 
matter  were  looked  upon  through  the  right 
kind  of  glasses,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
condenser  should  be  applied  to  forme  of  ex- 
pression, which  bear  upon  the  choice  of 
words,  and  not  to  the  written  language, 
which  -  would  only  affect  the  use  of  letters. 
The  language  is  ever  in  readiness  with  one 
word  to  express  volumes,  and  with  the  histo- 
ry of  that  one  word  to  electrify  with  feeling. 
Oar  language  is  not  after  all  as  voluminous 
as  the  German,  which  phoneticians  regard  as 
almost  a  perfect  model  in  its  orthography, 
and  this  shows  us  plainly  enough  that  the 
mere  spelling  of  words  has  but  little  to  do 
with  brevity.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  words — more  than  letters — are  used 
without  regard  to  their  fitness,  and  small 
ideas  are  too  much  elaborated.  It  often  oc- 
curs that  a  very  worthy  idea  is  buried  alive 
among  superfluous  and  stupid  expressions, 
and  if  phoneticians  were,  instead,  a  sect  of 
modern  Laconians,  they  would  find  an  am- 
pler and  more  fruitful  field  of  labor. 

But  the  histories  of  words — the  characters 
with  which  they  are  stamped,  and  the  power 
which  they  derive  from  those  characters — 
exist  almost  wholly  in  their  written  form, 
and  their  relation  to  the  eye  is  of  such  vast 
importance  to  us  in  this  age  of  much  reading 
and  little  memorizing,  that  we  cannot  possi- 
bly permit  it  to  be  destroyed,  as  is  now  pro- 
posed. We  do  not  see  enough  gain  in  the 
experiment  to  counterpoise  so  great  a  loss  as 
would  be  the  written  existence  of  our  lan- 
guage. If  the  entire  labor  of  learning  to 
spell  were  done  away  with,  oar  literature 
would  be  the  loser  still ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  English  orthography  will  be 
full  as  complicated  and  difficult  to  learn, 
while  written  forms  cannot  possibly  be 
reduced  more  than  one-tenth.  A  small  gain 
for  so  much  loss.  There  are  too  many 
"strong  connections,  nice  dependencies,"  to 
be  involved  and  ruined  for  so  doubtf"!  an 
advantage.  But  our  "Reformers"  are  njt  at 
all  contented  with  the  manner  in  which  our 
language  adapts  itself  to  every  present  crisis, 
and  becomes  the  intellectual  pulso  of  the 
people.    They  are  for  no  moderate  reform* 
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and  in  the  adoption  this  new  science  do  not 
stop  to  think  of  spoliation,  or  sacrifice — the 
spoliation  is  the  poetry,  history  and  associa- 
tions of  the  written  word,  together  with 
its  relation  to  the  eye — and  the  sacrifice  is 
(he  English  Alphabet,  as  now  nsed. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  this  havoc. 
Few,  even  among  English  scholars,  weigh 
the  importance  and  appreciate  folly  the 
strong-drawn,  beautiful,  and  almost  unri- 
valled peculiarities  of  English  literature. 
The  spoken  word  in  many  instances  has  a 
swarm  of  synonyms,  (synonyms  of  pronun- 
ciation,) but  the  written  word  rarely,  or 
never  has  an  exact  synonym.  Perfect  syno- 
nyms of  signification  cannot  long  exist  in 
usage — except  in  a  few  instances  of  nouns — 
but  the  same  pronunciation  will  necessarily 
be  employed  to  express  different  ideas  and 
relations,  which  can  only  be  kept  distinct  by 
the  peculiarities  of  written  words.  This 
permanent  and  yet  pliable  property  of  lan- 
guage would  be  entirely  destroyed,  in  case 
mere  sounds  were  represented  by  letters,  and 
all  traces  of  the  origin  of  words  would  be 
wiped  out— thus  sundering  all  those  kindred 
ties  which  now  unite  them  into  families, 
classes  and  groups,  and  give  them  an  interest 
and  inherited  qualification.  But  the  change 
would  not  stop  here.  If  we  were  perfectly 
willing  to  lose  the  derivation  of  words,  and 
did  not  consider  it  of  more  importance  to 
possess  a  perfect  index  to  their  meaning  than 
to  the  characters  which  express  them,  wo 
could  not,  even  then,  trust  that  language  in 
which  is  transcribed  and  perpetuated  all  our 
knowledge,  to  the  flexible  and  never  estab- 
lished codes  of  oral  discourse.  The  different 
dialects  of  Germany  tell  us  where  her  litera- 
ture would  have  been  if  entrusted  to  the 
careless  tongues  of  the  ignorant;  and  in  the 
illegitimate  gibbU-gahble  of  the  rural  shires 
of  England  we  may  see  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  our  own  in  similar  circumstances. 
The  great  concession  made  by  the  learned  to 
the  ignorant  would  be  followed  by  others, 
continually,  for  there  could  possibly  bo  no 
point  at  which  it  could  stop  in  its  depression 
of  tone,  until  it  reached  the  vulgar  level  of 
commonplace  talk,  which  is  now  so  very 
far  beneath  it.  Every  little  caprice  of  habit 
or  affectation  in  speaking,  must  necessarily 
be  followed  up  by  a  change  in  the  use  of 
the  written  vowel,  and  the  result  would  be 


that  purity  and  distinctness  would  no  longer 
exist  in  our  national  literature,  while  words 
would  change  places,  and  commingle  con- 
fusedly. These  facts  are  apparent,  and  yet 
as  we  have  said,  phonography  has  a  few  rec- 
ommendations that  seem  to  be  important. 
These  recommendations  are  not  for  our 
books,  or  for  our  children — for  we  have 
found  it  a  poor  condenser,,  and  that  it  does 
not  remove  the  labor  of  learning,  so  much 
exaggerated  by  its  advocates — but  for  hasty 
jottings  only,  where  time  will  not  admit  of 
the  more  permanent  style.  It  has  its  use, 
but,  like  other  useful  inventions,  if  carried 
into  ultraism  will  result  in  more  injury  than 
benefit.  It  should  be  restricted  to  manu- 
script, and  not  permitted  to  euter  our  books. 
It  can  hardly  be  called  a  new  idea,  for  the 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  into  the 
English  language  as  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  has  died  away  and  revived  at 
spasmodic  intervals  ever  since.  There  was 
hardly  a  scholar  at  that  time  who  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  most  unprofitable  device,  to 
bring  about  a  motley  mediocrity  between 
the  student  and  the  dolt.  Bacon  launched 
at  it  a  few  expressions  ot  contempt,  and  the 
mania  subsided.  It  has  been  attempted  in 
France  several  times  with  similar  success. 
The  profound  literateur  has  stood  up  boldly 
to  repulse  the  threatened  outrage,  and  in- 
stead of  permitting  the  written  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  spoken  word,  he  has  in  many  in- 
stances almost  forgotten  the  latter,  and 
always  consid  red  it  of  minor  importance. 
Although  the  French  language  is  considered 
more  complete  in  itself  than  the  English, 
its  written  form  admits  of  much  more  ab- 
breviation to  bring  it  down  to  only  such 
characters  as  represent  vowel  sounds  and 
stress.  It  is  this  fact  that  renders  it  the  most 
polished  and  susceptible  of  delicacy  and 
finesse.  There  are  variations  of  the  written 
word  for  every*  possible  condition  of  style, 
mood,  gender,  and  character,  and  yet,  these 
variations  are  in  a  great  degree  independent 
of  pronunciation.  The » task  of  learning  to 
spell  must  be  perplexing  to  French  children, 
more  than  to  English;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  the  youthful  intellect  being  impaired  by 
the  labor  of  acquiring  the»use  of  the  alpha- 
bet, when  it  is  known  that  itls  in  itself  the 
elementary  principle  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
its  most  copious  channel  ?  a.  j.  m. 
nigged  by  GOO 
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WPORXA9UB  OP  FUWOTUATIOW. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  period  (.)  in  writ- 
ing ;  it  imparts  terseness  to  the  style ;  it  af- 
fords relief  to  the  reader.  Some  writers 
seen  to  delight  in  long  drawn  sentenses. — 
They  supply  the  place  of  period  with  a  semi- 
colon ;  and,  in  many  instance?,  with  a  sim- 
ple comma.  They  appear  to  have  an  abhor- 
rence of  capital  letters.  Now,  this  is  what 
we  call  inexcusable  looseness  in  composition. 
Boles  of  punctuation  are  to  be  regarded  less 
than  a  little  common  sense  observation. — 
Wenever  your  sentence  is  complete,  put  in 
your  period ;  and  commence  what  you  have 
next  to  say  with  a  capital  letter.  Printers 
have  orders,  generally,  to  follow  copy ;  but 
in  doing  so,  an  excellent  article  is  often  mar- 
red by  the  inattention  of  the  writer,  in  not 
indicating  his  seperate  sentences.  Some- 
times we  venture  an  editorial  change.  But 
no  man  can  punctuate  another  man's  writ- 
ing, as  the  writer  himself  can  do,  if  he  will 
only  givo  it  a  little  attention.  The  editor 
may  even  mistake  the  precipe  sense,  and  by 
the  introducing  of  a  point,  vary  the  signfic- 
ance  of  the  passage.  We  are  not  very  fond 
of  the  task.  We  prefer  that  those  who  write 
for  our  paper  bhould  mainly  prepare  their 
articles  as  they  wish  them  to  appear. 

That  punctuation  has  much  to  do  with  the 
precise  meaning,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  anecdote :  "An  English  statesman 
having  charged  an  officer  of  the  government 
with  dishouesty,  was  required  by  Parlia- 
ment, under  a  heavy  penalty,  publicly  to  re- 
tract the  accusation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. At  the  appointed  time  he  appeared 
with  a  written  recantation,  which  he  read 
aloud  as  follows :  4 1  said  he  was  dishonest, 
it  is  true ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.'  This  was 
satisfactory;  but  what  was  the  surprise  of 
Parliament,  the  following  day,  to  see  the  re 
cantation  printed  in  the  papers  thus ;  '  I  said 
he  was  dishonest ;  it  is  true,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it!'  By  a  simple  transposition  of  the 
comma  and  semicolon,  the  ingenious  sland- 
erer represented  himself  to  the  country,  not 
only  as  having  made  no  recantation,  but 
even  as  having  reiterated  the  charge  in  the 
very  face  of  the  Parliament. 

[Methodist  Protestant. 


space  of jfos  ean$ee»tite  daft.  This  sstoossn- 
ing  fact  is  confirmed  by  two  other  English 
travelers,  who  measured  thirty  inches  of 
rain  in  twenty  four  hours,  and  during  seven 
months  above  fire  hundred  inches.  This 
terrific  rain  fall  is  attributed  to  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  mountains  which  face  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  and  the  intervening  flat  swamps  two 
hundred  miles  in  extent.  The  district  of 
the  excessive  rain  is  extremely  limited,  and 
but  a  few  degrees  farther  west  rain  is  said  to 
be  almost  unknown,  and  the  winter  falls  of 
snow  seldom  to  exceed  two  inches. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


The  climate  of  the  Kahsia  mountains, 
which  lie  north-ea^t  from  the  Calcutta,  and 
are  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Burram- 
pooter  river  from  the  Himalaya  range,  is  re- 
markable for  the  inordinate  fall  of  rain — 
the  greatest,  it  h  said,  which  has  ever  been 
recorded,  Mr.  Yule,  an  English  gentleman, 
established  the  fact,  that  in  the  single  month 
of  August,  1841,  there  fell  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  inches  of  rain,  or  twenty-two  feet, 
of  which  twelve  <md  a  half  feet  fell  in  the 


HOW  IT  FEBL8  TO  BE  HAVOBD... 

An  acquaintance  of  Lord  Bacon,  who 
meant  to  hang  himself  only  partially,  lost  his 
footing,  and  was  cut  down  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity, having  nearly  paid  for  his  curiosity 
with  his  life.  He  declared  that  he  felt  no 
pain,  and  the  only  sensation  was  the  fire  be- 
low his  eyes,  which  changed  first  to  black 
and  then  to  sky-blue.  These  colors  are  even 
a  source  of  pleasure.  A  Captain  Montagnac, 
who  was  hanged  in  France  during  the  relig- 
ous  wars,  and  rescued  from  the  gibbet  at  the 
intercession  of  Viscount  Turenne,  com- 
plained that  having  lost  all  pain  in  an  in- 
stant, he  had  been  taken  from  a  light,  the 
charm  of  which  defied  all  description. — 
Another  criminal  who  escaped  by  the  break- 
ing of  a  cord  said  that,  after  a  second  suffer- 
ing, a  fire  appeared,  and  across  it  the  most 
beautiful  avenue  of  trees.  Henry  VI.,  of 
France,  sent  his  physician  to  question  him, 
and  when  mention  was  made  of  pardon  the 
man  answered  coolly  that  it  was  not  worth  ' 
the  asking.  The  uniformity  of  the  descrip- 
tions renders  it  useless  to  multiply  instances* 
They  fill  pages  in  every  book  of  medical  jur- 
risprudence.  All  agree  that  the  uneasiness  is 
quite  momentary,  and  that  a  pleasurable 
feeling  succeeds  and  colors  of  various  hues 
start  up  before  the  sight,  and  that,  these 
having  been  gazed  «n  for  a  short  space,  the 
rest  is  oblivion.  The  mind  averted  from  the 
reality  of  the  situation,  is  engaged  in  scenes 
the  most  remote  from  that  which  fills  the 
eye  of  the  spectator — the  vile  rabble,  the 
hideous  gallows  and  the  struggling  form 
that  swings  in  the  air.     [London  Review. 


Total  Austinenob  not  a  Modern  Inven- 
tion.— Except  thou  desire  to  hasten  thy  end, 
take  this  for  a  general  rule:  that  thou  never 
add  any  artificial  heat  to  thy  body  by  wine 
or  spice,  until  thou  find  that  time  hath  de- 
cayed thy  natural  heat ;  and  the  sooner  thou 
dost  begin  to  help  Nature  the  sooner  she 
will  fortake  thee,  and  leave  the  to  trust  alto- 
gether to  Art.  [Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
«•♦•■»        

Vigilance  and  dry  powder  are  the  best 
friends  of  struggling  patriots. 
zodbyCjQOgle 
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MECHANICAL. 

uxjruHThi  BMTfl  WITH  METALS. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our 
readers  that  on  the  28th  of  February,  1844, 
while  President  John  Tyler  with  a  number 
of  the  members  of  his  cabin,  t,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished personages,  were  on  board  the 
steam  frigate  Princeton,  a  huge  wrought  iron 
cannon,  named  the  "Peacemaker,"  burst, 
while  firing  a  salute,  killing  the  accomplished 
Legare,  Upsher  and  others.  This  sad  acci- 
dent, which  created  great  sensation  through- 
out our  country,  resulted  in  condemning  at 
the  time  the  use  of  wrought-iron  as  a  mate- 
rial for  cannon,  but  no  satisfactory  cause  for 
the  bursting  of  that  gun  lias  been  made  pub- 
lic until  now.  Under  the  direction  of  Major 
Wade  three  bars  were  cut  from  the  exploded 
cannon,  and  submitted  to  a  breaking  test. — 
They  were  each  two  feet  long  and  nearly 
two  inches  deep  and  broad,  and  were  set  on 
supports  twenty  inohes  apart,  and  the  break- 
ing force  was  applied  at  the  middle.  With 
a  weight  of  10,800  lbs.  applied,  the  bar  was 
defective  .35  of  an  inch.  The  tensible 
strength  of  these  bars  was  also  tested  in 
comparison  with  similar  bars  of  "  Russia " 
iron  and  English  "Low-Moor"  iron,  and 
"American  Bridgewater"  hammered  iron. 
The  Rassian  iron  yielded  with  a  force  of 
62,644  lbs.  to  the  square  inch;  the  Low 
Moor  yielded  with  a  force  of  56,103  lbs.; 
the  Bridgewater  with  a  foice  of  53,913  lbs.; 
while  the  bar  of  the  Peacemaker  only  stood 
the  strain  of  38,495  lbs.  The  strength  of  the 
metal  had  been  impaired  by  forging  as  5  to 
6 ;  but  it  was  very  evident  that  it  was  very 
inferior  metal.  The  strength  of  it  ought  to 
have  been  tested  before  it  was  made  into  a 
gun ;  if  this  had  been  done  a  better  quality 
might  have  been  selected,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate accident  described  might  not  have  tak- 
en place.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  kind  of  iron  for  the  par- 
ticular purposes  designed.  But  how  often  is 
this  prec  union  neglected;  nay  it  is  never 
thought  of  in  too  many  cases.  There  is  just 
as  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  as  there  is  in  that  of  timber — 
as  much  ditference  between  the  strength  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  qualities  of  iron  as 
between  bass-wood  and  hickory.  With  re- 
gard to  the  selection  of  materials  and  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  their  quality,  Major 
Wades  makes  some  very  judicious  remarks. 
He  says : 

u  What  most  demands  attention  at  present 
is  the  ascertaining  and  prescribing  the  con- 
ditions to  bo  exacted  of  the  raw  material,  and 
its  treatment  up  to,  and  exclusive  of  the  cast- 
ings ;  for  if  we  do  not  make  sure  of  obtain 
ing  a  good  quality  of  iron  at  the  time  of  its 


casting  into  the  mould  all  else  is  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless." 

Will  our  engineers  and  mechanics  give 
heed  to  these  suggestions?  The  safety  of 
many  lives  are  oftentimes  dependent  on  the 
strength  of  a  shaft,  a  beam  or  a  plate  of  iron, 
the  quality  of  which  may  never  have  been 
tested ;  and  yet  we  are  assured,  in  the  work 
referred  to,  that  different  kinds  of  cast  iron, 
when  submitted  to  the  hydrostatic  pump, 
varied  in  strength  from  1  to  8 ;  that  is  one 
kind  of  cast  iron  possessed  three  times  the 
strength  of  another  kind;  and  yet  all  of 
these  kind  of  irons  had  a  respectable  reputa- 
tion in  the  market,  and  this  difference  in 
their  strength  never  was  suspected. 

WARDROBE  TRUNK. 

This  trunk,  recently  invented  by  J.  Mo- 
Oracken,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  consists  in 
combining  with  a  trunk  the  ornamental 
piece  of  furniture  known  as  a  wardrobe. 
Everything  is  attached  complete,  to  wit, 
doors  with  looking-glasses,  drawers,  closet 
room,  &c.  When  set  up  for  use  it  looks  like 
a  substantial  piece  of  mahogany  cabinet 
work,  genteel  enough  for  a  princess ;  but  in 
the^twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  may  be  folded  up 
in  to*  the  form  of  a  trunk,  and  is  then  ready 
for  transportation;  the  trunk,  which  is  of 
an  ordinary  size,  constitutes  the  base  of  the 
contrivance. 

If  genius  continues  to  progress,  the  time 
will  come  when  families  emigrating  West 
will  be  able  to  carry  houses  with  them,  fur- 
nished complete,  from  kitchen  to  parlor,  all 
within  the  compass  of  a  flour  barrel.  Al- 
ready has  a  stove  been  invented  which  uses 
lime  instead  of  fire.  Though  hardly  bigger 
than  a  man's  hat,  it  will  cook  a  domestic 
dinner  at  a  moments  notice. 

IMPROVED  IMPLEMENTS. 

We  find  the  following  quotation  in  an  ar- 
ticle headed,  "Implement  Makers  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  England : 

"The  continual  development  of  agricul- 
tural mechanics,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  is  a  fact  as  remarkable  as  it  is.  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  It  would  be  only  idle 
tor  a  moment  to  question,  but  that  this  ad3- 
vanoe  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  proceed*-  > 
ings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  8<>ciety  of 
England.  Its  endeavors  to  incite  invention 
and  encourage  improvement  have  been  ably 
responded  to  by  the  manufacturers ;  while 
the  exertions  of  either  have  been  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  agricultural  public  At 
this  present  time,  perhaps  the  greatest  at- 
traction, as  certainly  the  most  interesting 
feature,  is  the  implement  department  of  the 
Society's  shows." 

We  think  we  could  suggest  another  cause 
for  these  improved  machines,  and  if  the 
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writer  of  that  article  will  refer  to  the  list  of 
new  agricultural  implements  patented  at  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  and  to  the  list 
of  American  implements  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  London,  Paris,  etc.,  he  will 
find  the  nucleus,  if  not  the  identical  ma- 
chines, which  have  so  pleased  him.    All 
other  countries  combined,  are  now  far  behind 
us  in  agricultural  implements.     Our  plows 
are  more  effective,  although  lighter.      We 
have  better  reaping  and  mowing  machines 
than  any  of  those  known  in  England  before 
the  introduction  of  McCormick's.    Our  grain 
threshers  and  separators  took  the  premiums, 
both  in  France  and  England ;    while  our 
small  horse  tools,  such  as  root  cleaners,  horse 
hoes,  cultivators,  teddying  machines,   etc., 
are  much  superior  to  those  known  in  Enrope; 
and  with  deference,  we  believe  our  sub-soil 
plows  and  digging  machines  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  they  have  yet  seen.    The  neces- 
sities of  a  new  country  may  perhaps  be  the 
cause  why  our  mechanics  are  peculiarly  in- 
ventive.    And  in  no  branch  have  they  ex- 
celled more  prominently  than  in  the  con- 
struction of  agricultural  implements. 

[Working  Farmer. 
But  the  agricultural  implements  of  tto 
present  are  probably  only  the  clumsy  pioneers 
of  what  will  be  a  few  years  hence.      Who 
doubts  it  ?                            Eds.  Fabmek. 

1  steel ;  carbon   steel  becomes  coarse  when 
tempered  in  thick  masses,  from  segregation 
|  of  the  particles  of  carbon ;  but  no  such 
[  trouble  arises  with  manganesian  steel.  Par- 
ties in  England  have  lately  introduced  ex- 
celent  wire  for  pianoforte  strings,  made  of 
this  kind  of  steel,  as  well  as  for  cutting  in- 
struments and  other  purposes.    In  the  wire, 
Dr.  Jackson  has  found  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  manganese,  and  has  established  the 
fact  that  it  resists,  to  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree, the  action  of  hydrocholoric  acid.    Six- 
teen years  since  Franklinite  Iron  was  man- 
ufactured by  Mr.  Osborn  into  very  hard  and 
fine  steel.    This  steel  required  tempering  at 
a  lower  heat  than  carbon  steel.    Many  of 
our  manganesian    irons  might  be  manufac- 
tured into  steel  by  the  simple  process  of  fu- 
sion, and  a  steel  of  uniform  character  might 
be  made  without  previous  cementations  with 
carbon. 

a  Wonderful  intention. 

A  correspondent  of  the  News,  writing 
from  Austin,  on  the  18th  of  January,  thus 
notices  a  new  invention : 

"The  great  invention  of  the  age  is  Gen, 
Chambers'  terra-aqueous   machine;    it  has 
been  privately  submitted  to  committees  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  it  has  been  demon- 
strated to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  the 
members  of  both  committees,  that  the  in- 
vention is  a  valuable  one,  and  likely  to  create 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  means  of  trans- 
portation.   It  is  represented  not  to  have  any 
wheels,  and  not  to  slide,  and  yet,  by  some 
peculiar  arrangement,  will,  on  a  graded  road, 
make  forty  miles  an  hour.    The  road  will  be 
much  wider  than  the  rail  track,  but  will  re- 
quire no  iron,  and  possibly  cost  less  than  a 
double  track.    It  will  cross  rivers  or  bays  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour.     This  is  a 
short  description  of  a  machine  applicable  to 
both  land  and  water.     The  inventor  claims 
that  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to 
machines  intended  solely  for  water  trans- 
portation, and  that  the  speed  of  some  twenty 
miles  per  hour  may  be  obtained.     The  in- 
vention may  seem  too  extravagant  for  cre- 
dence, but  as  6ome  men  who  have  acknowl- 
edged mechanical  skill,  pronounce  it  a  valu- 
able invention,  I  deem  it  worthy  of  notice." 

Remaekablk  Watoh. — At  the  French  Ex- 
position there  was  exhibited  a  watch  which 
created  much  interest  and  admiration.    It 
tells  the  name  and  day  of  the  month,  the 
equation  of  time,  is  a  repeater,  striking  the 
minute  as  well  as  the  hour ;  is  a  thermome- 
ter of  tolerable  accuracy,  and  winds  itself  up 
by  the  action  of  its  own  movement.      The 
price  of  this  ingenious  piece  of  workmanship 
is  80,000  francs  (over  $5000.) 

COMPOSITION  AND  FORMATION  OF  STEEL. 

Before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Natural  Historical  Society,  Dr,  Jackson  gave 
an  account  of  some  researches  into  the  com- 
position and  manner  of  formation  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  steel.    As  commonly  known, 
steel  is  a  combination  of  carbon  and  iron, 
made  by  heating  flat  bars  of  pure  iron  in 
combination  with  charcoal.    The  carbon  is 
first  converted  into  oxyd  of  carbon,  and  then 
unites  with  the  iron  as  carburet.   The  result 
of  this  process  is  known  as  blistered  steel, 
from  the  babbles  generated  by  gases  upon 
its  surface.    Shear  steel  consists  of  parallel 
plates  of  pure  iron  and  steel  welded  by  fol- 
ding, and  uniting  the  bars  of  blistered  steel. 
Oast  steel  is  fused  in  pots  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory  material,  and  differs  from  east  iron, 
which  likewise  contains  carbon,  in  this  res- 
pect, that  cast  iron  is  a  mixture  of  coarse 
aggregated    matters,    graphite     and    iron, 
whilst  cast  steel  is  a  chemical  combination 
of  carbon  and  iron. 

From  the  reasearches  of  Berthier  it  is 
known  that  manganese  will  form  an  alloy 
with  iron.    When  iron  is  mingled  with  a 
considerable    proportion  of  manganese,   a 
brittle  compound  results ;  but  when   com- 
bined with  a  very  small  j>roportion  of  man- 
ganese, a  steel  of  very  fine  quality  is  obtain- 
ed, which  has  this  advantage  over  carbon 
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For  the  Fanner. 
BABKXJOB. 

Messes,  Editors— Inasmuch  as  you  invite 
none  but  the  best  talent  in  the  State  to  write 
for  your  paper,  I  feel  somewhat  timid  about 
offering  anything  for  publication.  Still,  as 
there  is  much  said  about  bark  lice,  I  flatter 
myself  that  you  may  insert  an  article  on  that 
subject,  from  second  or  third  rate  talent. 

like  doctoring  a  horse,  or  an  ox,  every 
one,  has  his  own  remedy  for  the  lice.  I  pro- 
ceed thus:  Take  of  soft  soap  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  soap  the  trees,  and  add  weak  lye 
— say  the  last  from  the  leach — sufficient  to 
thin  it  so  that  it  will  spread  like  paint;  then 
with  a  paint  brush  spread  on  a  good  coat — 
going  over  two  or  three  times — and  in  two 
weeks  the  rains  will  wash  off  all  the  lice.  I 
give  all  my  trees  a  wash  of  soap  and  lye,  in 
this  way,  every  spring.  It  cleans  them  of 
all  moss  and  black  scurf,  and  leaves  the  bark 
green  and  healthy— at  the  same  time  de- 
stroying the  eggs  of  all  insects  that  may  be 
on  the  trees  at  the  time. 

Many  trees  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
hard  winter  in  these  parts.  E.  R. 

Metomkn,  Fond  duLac  Co.,  June  5,  '56. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  haviug  made  any 
such  distinctions  in  our  invitations.  We  ask 
all,  who  feel  the  spirit  moving  in  them,  to 
write  for  the  Fabmeb,  and  if  we  deem  any 
communication  undesirable  to  publish,  the 
writer  must  of  course  excuse  us  for  omitting 
it.  But  do  not  fear  this;  all  communica- 
tions like  the  above,  giving  practical  experi- 
ence, will  receive  a  place  in  our  pages.  This, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  is  the  medium 
for  the  fanner  to  spread  broadcast  the  mite 
whioh  he  may  have  added  to  the  general 
fund  of  knowledge.  Eds. 

mid      

For  the  Fanner 
OSAQS  OHAJTGE. 

Messes.  Editors — I  am  trying  an  experi- 
ment with  the  Osage  Orange,  to  solve  the 
problem  whether  or  not  it  can  stand  our 
northern  winters.  We  are  in  latitude  43 
deg.  64  min.  north ;  longitude  89  deg.  25 
min..  west  from  Greenwich. 

I  first  soaked  a  pound  of  seed  18  days  in 
cold  water,  and  planted,  May  10th,  in  rows 
2 1-2  feet  apart^-the  seed  about  6  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  which  gives  me  about  800 
rods  of  plants.     I  now  wish  for  answers  to 


the  following  questions  through  the  Fi 

1st  How  old  must  the  plants  be  before 
cutting  back,  and  how  short  should  they  be 
cut? 

2d.  When  would  it  be  best  to  transplant 
into  their  destined  places,  and  how  far  apart 
should  they  be  set? 

8d.  How  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  the 
young  plants  for  the  winter  ? 

4th.  Is  there  anything  more  hardy  that 
will  make  good  hedges — where  can  it  be 
procured — and  how  and  when  planted? 

Will  some  one  answer  these  questions? 

I  will  keep  the  readers  of  the  Fabmeb  ap- 
prised of  the  success  $r  failure  of  my  experi- 
ments.   Respeotfully  yours. 

L.  L.  Swebt. 

Newton,  Marquette  Co.,  May  10, 1866. 

4  •«  m  »    ■ 

For  the  Farmer. 

WHEAT  AND  CHESS. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  saw  a  statement  of 
the  origin  of  chess  in  your  April  number. 
Now,  although  I  don't  take  for  granted  eve- 
rything that  is  published,  I  do  agree  with 
the  writer,  and  I  think  my  investigation  ex- 
tends further  than  his.  When  I  was  13  or  14 
years  old  I  heard  some  old  men  disputing 
about  chess,  and  one  said  it<  came  from  the 
roots  of  winter  killed  wheat/while  fa  other 
declared  it  did  not,  but  he  eo£ldn$  give  any 
satisfactory  history  of  it.  •  .1  determined  to 
satisfy  myself.  Accordingly  infected  an 
old  stack  bottom  for  the  grpund  of  my  ex- 
periment. The  stubble  hfld  been  burnt  off 
previous  to  the  building  of- the  stack,  and, 
luckily  for  me,  the  threshing  maohine  saved 
me  the  trouble  of  sowing.  .There  was  no 
chess  in  the  wheat ;  it  came  up*  all  over  the 
ground,  and  thick,  too.  The  succeeding 
winter  was  an  open  one ;  the  snow  blew  oh? 
and  my  wheat  looked  as  though  it  never 
would  have  life  again.  But  spring  came,  and 
with  it  little  fine  shoots,  long  and  narrow, 
scattered  over  the  ground.  I  found  also 
some  roots  under  the  edge  of  the  straw  which 
did  not  winter  kill.  That  grew  and  had 
very  large  heads  of  wheat,  well  filled.  The 
former  grew  till  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  headed  out  full  of  chess. 

Then  the  thought  struck  me,  that  if  peo- 
ple would  cover  their  fields  with  straw  in  the 
fall,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  wheat  win- 
ter killing.     I  think  it  would  be  better  in 
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such  case  to  rake  it  off  again  in  the  spring, 
with  a  good  horse-rake.  It  would  be  but  a 
small  job,  and  would  undoubtedly  pay  well. 
Next  year  1  shall  try  it  and  let  you  know  the 
result. 

Some  people  contend  that  chess  is  natural 
to  the  earth,  and  that  it  will  spring  from  no 
seed  or  root.  If  that  be  the  fact,  why  don't 
we  find  it  in  spring  grain  ?  My  second  year 
from  those  chess  roots  grew  some  of  the 
finest  herd  grass  that  I  over  saw,  and  I  don't 
recollect  of  it*  ever  making  another  change 
after  that.        Yours,  &c.  B.  T.  M. 

<M»» 

For  the  Farmer. 
WHEAT  AND  OHESS. 

Messrs.  Editors — As  much  has  been  said 
and  written  on  the  subject  of  winter  wheat 
turning  to  chess,  I  have  something  to  add. 
Notwithstanding  the  Scripture  says,  "every 
seed  after  its  own  kind,"  you  wish  this— for 
hundreds  of  years— vexed  question  settled. 

Since  fifteen  years  of  age  I  have  sowed 
wheat  and  harvested,  and  at  this  writing  am 
forty-one  years  of  age.  Therefore,  I  do  say 
that  my  experience  in  this  number  of  years 
ought  to  go  some  way  toward  settling  the 
question.  In  my  mind  it  is  settled  conclu- 
sively that  wheat  winter  hilled,  will  turn  to 
nothing  but  chess.  For  instance,  I  have  sown 
wheat  on  new  land,  at  least  twenty  years  of 
my  life,  and  have  found,  almost  without  any 
exception,  on  all  low  wet  land,  where  water 
was  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  weeks, 
fall  and  spring,  that  chess  was  more  likely 
to  mature  than  wheat.  Therefore,  I  for  one 
ask  your  best  scientific  men  to  correspond 
otherwise,  and  I  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject,  and  many  other  theories. 

Geo.  Wedge. 

p.  S. — Your  correspondent  at  Black  River 
Falls,  (76,  in  May  number,)  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  again.  He  ought  to  know  how 
soon  a  man  can  double  his  money  and  be 
honest.  G.  W. 

_ «      •     »    •      » 

Sbxtonville,  Juno  8, 1856. 
Messrs.  Powebs  &  Sktnnbb. — Although 
my  former  communication,  making  inquiries 
respecting  the  sprouting  of  fruit  seeds,  was 
not  noticed,  still  perhaps  you  will  not  deem 
me  impertinent  if  I  express  my  satisfaction 
in  learning  by  your  magazine  some  important 
facts  respecting  the  gravel  mode  of  building. 


Will  it  be  consistent  for  you  to  publish 
something  on  the  mode  of  building  with  the 
sun-burnt  brick?.— or  can  you  inform  us 
where'  information  on  that  subject  may  be 
obtained!        Respeotfully, 

Habbikt  M*  S. 

We  would  apologize  to  our  friend  Hahbibt, 
for  having  unintentionally  mislaid  her  former 
communication,  and  assure  her  that  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  overlook  it. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  unburrit  brick,  to  give  any  very 
reliable  instruction  on  the  subject.  Oar  iin- 
pres.>ion  in  relation  to  them  is,  that  they  are 
not  altogether  practicable  for  general  use. 

We  wish  someone  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  subject  would  favor  us  and  our  corres- 
pondent with  the  dc-ircd  information. 

Eds.  Farmer. 


A  WHOLESOME  DRINK. 

The  excessive  use  of  cold  water  during  the 
sweltering  heat  of  summer,  often  results  in 
serious  and  alarming  illness.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  that  some  beverage  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  it,  whioh  those  oppressed  with 
thirst,  can  partake  with  safety.  For  this 
purpose,  I  am  aware  of  no  better  or  more  re- 
freshing drink  than  the  following :  Take  of 
the  best  Jamaica  ginger  root,  carefully 
bruised,  two  ounces ;  cream  of  tartar,  one 
ounce ;  water,  six-  quarts,  to  be  boiled  tor 
about  five  minutes,  then  strained;  to  the 
strained  liquor  add  one  pound  of  the  best 
white  sugar,  and  again  place  it  over  the  tire; 
keep  it  well  stirred  till  the  sugar  is  perfectly 
dissolved,  and  then  pour  it  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  into  which  you  have  previously  put 
two  drachms  of  tartaric  acid,  and  the  rind 
of  one  lemon,  and  let  it  remain  till  the  neat 
is  reduced  to  a  lukewarm  temperature;  then 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  yeast,  stirring  them 
well  together,  and  bottle  for  use.  The  corks 
must  be  well  secured.  The  drink  will  be  m 
high  perfection  in  four  or  five  days.  This  is 
a  very  refreshing  and  wholesome  beverage, 
and  one  which  may  be  largely  partaken  ot 
without  any  unpleasant  results,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather.  Those  who  make  use  ot 
old  oider,  will  find  this  much  superior  as  a 
common  field  beverage. 

Gutting  and  Curing  Hay. — All  the 
grasses  and  clover  are  the  better  for  being 
cut  when  in  the  flower,  and  before  the  seed 
is  formed.  In  caring  it,  after  letting  it  re- 
main a  few  hours  in  the  swath,  it  should  be 
thrown  into  cocks  to  complete  the  curing 
process. 
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For  the  Farmer. 
RECIPES  FOR  COOKING-  VEGETABLES. 

Arlington,  May  23, 1856. 
Messrs.  Editors — In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
of  one  of  your  readers  as  to  the  method  of 
cooking  the  egg-plant,  I  send  a  few  direc- 
tions for  that  and  some  other  vegetables, 
from  an  approved  Receipt  Book. 

Respectfully,        E.  M.  D. 

EGG    PLANT. 

Boil  them  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  a  few 
minutes,  to  take  out  the  bitter  taste,  then 
cut  in  slices,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  on 
them.  Then  fry  them  brown  on  a  griddle, 
with  only  butter  enough  to  keep  them  from 
sticking. 

STEWED  EGO  PLANT. 

Take  the  purple  kind,  stew  soft,  take  off 
the  skin,  mash  it  with  butter  and  sweet 
herbs,  grate  bread  over  the  top,  and  bake 
till  brown. 

JERUSALEM   ARTICHOKE. 

^"Scrape  them,  and  put  them  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, with  some  salt.  Boil  large  ones  about 
two  hours,  then  take  up  and  butter  them, 
or  serve  with  melted  butter. 

SALSIFY,  OR  VEGETABLE  OYSTER. 

Boil  till  tender,  then  pour  off  the  water, 
and  add  a  little  milk,  a  little  salt  and  butter. 

Another  way  is,  to  parboil  it,  scraping  off 
the  outside,  cut  it  in  slices,  dip  it  into  beaten 
egg  and  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  it  in  lard. 

Another  way  is,  to  make  a  batter  of  wheat 
flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  a  little  salt.  Out  the 
salsify  in  slices ;  after  it  is  boiled  tender  put 
it  in  the  butter,  and  drop  this  mixture  into 
hot  fat  by  the  spoonful.  Oook  them  a  light 
brown. 

MACARONI. 

^iMix  a  pint  of  milk,  a  pint  of  water,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt;  put  in  two  ounces  of 
macaroni,  and  boil  till  the  liquor  is  wasted 
and  the  macaroni  tender.  Put  on  butter,  or 
pour  over  some  gravy.  Out  the  macaroni 
in.  pieces  of  three  or  four  inohes. 

MACARONI  PUDDING,  TO  EAT  WITH  MEAT. 

Simmer  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  macaroni 
in  plenty  of  water,  until  it  is  tender.  Strain 
off  the  water,  and  add  a  pint  of  milk,  or 
cream,  an  ounce  of  grated  cheese,  and  a  tea- 


spoonful of  salt.  Mix  well  together,  and 
strew  over  the  top  two  ounces  of  grated 
cheese  and  crumbs  of  bread.  Brown  it  well 
on  the  top,  in  baking.  It  will  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  appropriate 
to  be  eaten  with  boiled  ham,  or  forms  a 
course  by  itself,  after  meat. 

■  -   «  «  ••*» ' 

For  the  Farmer. 

La  Crosse,  May  24, 1855. 

Messrs.  Powers  &  Skinner — Permit  me, 
a  reader  of  your  paper,  to  address  you,  as  I 
take  great  interest  in  the  Farmer,  and  more 
particularly  that  which  relates  to  the  Ladies, 
Department.  I  wish  you  could  establish 
such  an  one,  and  that  the  lady  readers  would 
each  send  a  Reoeipe  of  some  kind  each 
month.  I  think  they  would  all  be  gratified 
with  the  result.  I  for  one  have  long  thought 
of  sending  you  some,  for  the  sake  of  having 
them  to  refer  to  in  cases  of  emergenoy. 
Some  of  them  are  for  Burns,  Oroup,  Wash- 
ing, &c. 

I  send  you  one  for  washing,  and  perhaps 
will  send  you  more,  if  agreeable  to  you. 
I  subscribe  myself,  your  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant.  E. 

FLUID  FOR  WASHING. 

Take  three  pounds  sal  soda,  and  one  and 
a  half  pounds  of  lime ;  pour  on  14  quarts  of 
boiling  water  and  stir  well.  Let  it  stand 
24  hours ;  then  pour  off  the  pure  water  and 
bottle  for  use.  It  requires  from  a  gill  to  a 
pint  of  this  fluid  for  a  washing — if  tho- water 
is  very  hard,  more  will  bo  required.  It  ren- 
ders the  water  soft,  bleaches  the  olothes, 
takes  less  soap,  and  does  not  in  the  least  in- 
jure  the  finest  fabric. 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  suggestion,  we 
would  say  that  we  will  be  found  ever  ready 
to  publish  all  useful  recipes,  and  especially 
those  sent  in  by  our  lady  friends.  If  enough 
of  the  right  kind  of  material  is  furnished  for 
a  separate  Ladies1  Department,  we  will  be 
very  ready  to  establish  one.  We  are  de- 
cidedly anxious  to  increase  the  list  of  our 
lady  contributors,  believing  that  a  larger  aid 
from  them  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
and  usefulness  of  the  Farmer.  Ens. 

■■'■■■■  <<M>       .        » 

Hunting  Pudding. — One  loaf  baker's 
bread ;  half  pound  English  currants ;  four 
eggs ;  teacupfui  brown  sugar  ;  half  a  pound 
beef  suet;  put  in  a  bag  and  boil  three  hours. 
The  bag  should  not  be  entirely  filled. 
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R900RD    OF    MBTBOBOLOafOAf    0  OyWDXTIO  HJS, 
At  MADISQN,  Wiaconein,  Latitude  43©  00'   Vortb,  Longitude  12oia>  West.     Altttode,  80ft  !Peet 
above  the  Level  of  the  Sea,    MAY,  1836. 
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Thnd'rtt  afternoon  end  evening. 
Bained  ell  the  morning. 


Rained  all  night 

Bained  greater  part  of  the  night 


Bained  nearly  all  day. 

Bained,  nearly  all  day  and  night. 

B'd  in  morning.  Cltared  np  at  noon. 


8t  &  aheet  lightning  from  12—3  $. 
Blight  rain  9  P.M.   Th'r  st  in  N.  W. 
Bained  a  little. 
Very  cold  and  chilly. 

8pr.  of  B.  from  7  to  8  P.  M. 

55th.    Extremes  of  Temperature,  40* 
Average  amount  of  rain. 


Expirations.— The  Barometrical  Indications  are  noted  three  times  daily,  at  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.  and  9  P.  M.,  and 
the  average  pressure  of  the  24  hours  marked  in  the  column — the  maximum  and  minimum  range  in  each  month 
being  noted  at  the  end  of  the  table.  The  variations  of  the  Thermometer  arc  gh-cB  In  three  distinct  columns,  and 
a  mean  temperature  ascertained  by  adding  the  temperature  of  the  morning  thrice  that  of  noon  and  night  ond  that 
of  the  next  morning  togethor,  anddivldtug  the  sum  by  6.  The  amount  of  water  contained  In  the  air  in  the  form 
of  vapor  ia  ascertained  by  means  of  an  Hygnometer— au  instrument  founded  on  the  (act  that  evaporation  takes 
place  rapidly  or  slowly  in  proportion  as  the  air  Is  loaded  with  or  free  from  watery  vapor,  and  coneifctirg  of  a  ther- 
mometrie  arrangement,  hy  which  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  determined.  The  force  of  the  wind  1a 
estimated  by  a  scale  from  1  to  10,  in  which  one  signifies  a  very  light  breeze,  with  a  motion  of  about  2  miles  per 
hour;  2  signifies  a  gentle  breeze,  with  a  speed  of  4  miles  per  hour ;  4,  a  strong  wind  with  a  velocity  of  25  miles  per 
hour;  6,  a  gale, moving  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  per  hour ;  8,  a  violent  gale,  of  75  miles  per  hour ;  and  10,  a  violent 
hurricane,  with  a  velocity  of  about  100  miles  per  hour.  In  the  same  manner  Is  the  amount  of  Cloudiness  estimated 
by  a  scale,  ranging  from  0  to  10—0  denoting  perfect  clearness  of  sky ;  10,  complete  cloudinss.  The  rain  is  collected 
in  a  Bain  Guage,  and  measured  by  inches.    The  snow  is  measured  as  water  after  being  melted. 

In  cases  of  Tornadoes,  Hailstorms,  Meteors,  Aurora  Borealis,  «fcc,  Ac.,  the  particulars  attending  them  will  be 
given  in  each  case,  and  Information  in  reference  to  their  appearance,  time  of  duration,  and  e fleet,  will  le  thankfully 
received  from  any  part  of  the  country,  if  forwarded  either  to  the  Wipco>-sik  Fabkeb,  or  to         A.  genex,  M.  D. 


To  Colob  Nankeen. — Obtain  at  the 
tannery  a  quantity  of  ground  bark  which 
soak  in  brass  or  copper  over  night ;  boil  it 
smartly  in  the  morning,  wet  your  things  to 
be  colored,  in  alum  water,  put  them  in  and 
give  them  a  good  boiling,  some  ley  or  soft 
soap  added  will  make  them  much  darker. 
By  using  copper  instead  of  alum  you  can 
a  make  very  fashionable  color  between  a 
drab  and  a  slate. 

To  Destbot  Caterpillars. — A  farmer  in 
Massachusetts  says  that  he  has  found  the  use 
of  molasses  very  effectual  in  destroying  cat- 
erpillars ;  that  when  they  are  in  the  nest  he 
has  smeared  it  over  with  molasses,  and  that 
none  have  ever  escaped  from  it;  that  they 
cannot  travel  over  a  limb  where  the  molasses 


has  touched — that  it  does  not  in  any  way 
injure  the  tree,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  he 
likes  it  better  than  lighted  torches,  gunpow- 
der, soap-suds,  whale  oil  soap,  or  even  the 
thumb  and  finger !  A  cheap  and  easy  rem- 
edy.   Let  the  molasses  44work." 

■  ■«•»»»     . — . 

Harvest  Drink. — Ten  gallons  of  cold  wa- 
ter, one  gallon  of  molasses,  one  quart  of 
vinegar,  and  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  ginger, 
well  stirred  together,  make  a  healthful  and 
refreshing  drink  for  the  harvesters,  with 
which  they  will  stand  their  labors  well — a 

thousand  times  better  than  with  rum.  ttmm_M 
■«»#»» 

Buckwheat  should  be  sown  by  the  20th 

or  26th  df  this  month — two  pecks  of  seed  per 

acre. 
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The  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  Agricultural  Premium*. 
We  are  gratified  to  notico  that  many  of 
the  County  Aglicultural  Societies  are  adopt- 
ing the  Farmer  for  dollar  premiums.  This, 
aside  from  any  mere  personal  interest  on  our 
partT  we  consider  the  best  of  policy,  and  just 
as  it  should  be.  True,  many  of  that  enter* 
prising  class  of  farmers  who  obtain  premi- 
ums are  already  regular  subscribers  to  the 
Farmer  ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  will  do  no 
harm,  as  it  will  save  them  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  it  the  coming  year.  But,  it  is 
equally  true  that  many  other  good  farmers, 
from  some  strange  apathy,  carelessness,  or, 
possibly,  prejudice  against  book  forming,  are 
not  subscribers  to  any  agricultural  paper; 
and  all  such  accidentally  getting  it  as  a  pre- 
mium, will  be  likely  to  read  it,  and  thereby 
become  interested  and  permanent  subscri- 
bers. 

The  true  scope  and  purpose  of  all  agricul- 
tural societies  is,  to  benefit  communities  by 
increasing  their  agricultural  and  general 
knowledge.  Can  this  be<t  be  done  by  giving 
a  ca-h  premium,  which  usually  ?>lips  away 
without  being  hardly  felt,  or  by  a  sterling 
agricultural  book,  or  periodical,  which  will 
be  likely  to  remain  a  permanent  benefit  in 
the  hoii-iehohl,  perhaps  for  a  generation? 
"Wo  think  the  answer  is  obvious  to  every 
thinking  person. 

True,  the  almighty  Dollar  is  a  fine  tiling 
in  \Xs  place,  but  it  would  make  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  text,  books  in  school-,  or  for  a  din- 
ner when  we  are  hungry.  It,  is  about  the 
same  in  agriculture — the  dollar  is  spent,  but 
the  book  or  agricultural  paf>er  is  not,  usually, 
bought  with  it. 

Put  good  agricultural  journals  in  the  hands 
of  your  neighbors,  if  you  would  do  them  a 
service.  We  hope  all  the  agricultural  socie- 
ties in  the  State  will  concur  with  us  iu  this 
opinion;  and  further,  we  are  not  so  modest 
as  not  to  say,  that  we  hope  they  will  adopt 
the  Wisconsin  Farmer  as  a  prominent  pre- 
mium in  their  lists.  We  are  the  more  anx- 
ions  for  this,  for  the  reason  that  we  mean  to 
make  the  farmer  just  the  thing  that  every 
progressive  farmer  in  the  State  will  find  in- 
dispensable for  him  to  have,  when  he  gets 
acquainted  with  it. 

Publishing,  as  we  shall,  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  Agricultural  Society ; 
together  with  all  the  County  Agricultural 
Societies — this  Information  alone  will  be  in- 
valuable to  every  one ;  but  in  addition  we 
shall  also  publish,  from  month  of  month,  the 
fullest  possible  amount  of  general  valuable 
information  on  all  subjeots  interesting  to 
farmers  and  business  men.  In  a  word,  we 
mean  to  make  our  journal  indispensable  to 


every  business  man  in  the  State,  and  nat- 
urally desire  all  the  aid  possible,  in  rapidly 
extending  its  circulation.  Friends  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Horticulture,  and  officers  of 
agricultural  societies,  lend  us  all  the  aid  you 
can,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  reciprocate. 

Transactions  of  the  N.  W.  Fruit  Grower's  Aeso'n. 

This  interesting  document  is  at  length 
before  us,  and  its  perusal  affords  especial  in- 
terest. It  appears  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  hold  a  convention  tho  coming  fall,  but  to 
next  meet  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  at  Mil- 
waukee. This  is  all  right ;  Wisconsin  should 
have  such  a  special  good  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting to  the  prominent  fruit  culturists  of 
the  nation  her  progress  in  Horticulture. 

We  hope  that  by  that  time  the  State  will 
bo  able  to  do  itself  a  fair  degree  of  credit, 
although  we  fear  it  will  be  found  a  long  way 
behind  some  of  the  other  Western  States  not 
much  if  any  older.  The  high  compliments 
bestowed  by  eastern  men,  like  Babry  and 
others,  upon  our  Western  fruits  are,  to  say 
the  least,  highly  flattering  and  encouraging 
to  us.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  nurserymen 
to  got  up  a  combination  for  uniform  prices 
for  trees,  may  bo  well  enough,  but  we  think 
it  will  not  succeed. 

Their  proposed  expose  of  the  frauds  and 
deceptions  of  Tree  Peddlers  will  he  a  good 
thing,  if  they  can  devise  any  effectual  remedy. 
Many  people,  and  especially  those  who  are 
too  wiso  to  take  and  read  the  papers,  are 
bound  to  bo  gulled  in  spite  of  all  timely  pre- 
caution* on  the  part  of  other.-. 

The  dL-oussio\s  on  fruit  and  fruit  trees  are 
exteu.-ive  and  highly  instructive.  We  shall 
publish  some  of  the  more  interesting  por- 
tions in  succeeding  numbers.  We  think  it  a 
pity  that  these  Transactions  cannot  be  got 
out  earlier.  A  year  lost  in  this  country  is  a 
great  consideration. 

Seymour  &  Morgan's  Improrod  Self- Hairing  Reaper. 
Those  wishing  to  purchase  these  ma- 
chines had  better  send  in  their  orders  with- 
out delay,  as  the  agent,  S.  L.  Sheldon,  Esq., 
informs  us  that  he  can  fill  but  a  limited  num- 
ber— the  demand  being  greater  than  the 
supply. 

State  Fair— Jndgee  and  their  Compensation.— 

In  order  to  make  the  judges  more 
prompt,  and  certain  to  be  on  the  ground  and 
ready  to  serve,  the  Executive  Committee 
adopted  a  rule  to  pay  all  judges  who  report- 
ed themselves  promptly  at  the  time  and 
place  specified  in  the  Premium  List,  a  proper 
compensation  for  their  services.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this,  together  with  the  laudable 
desire  to  be  useful,  will  prompt  all  who  rea- 
sonably can  to  serve ;  especially  as  the  vari- 
ous judges  have  been  selected  with  as  much 
reference  to  fitness  and  capability  as  possible, 
and  it  is  a  difficult  task  under  the  excitement 
and  hurry  of  the  moment,  to  fill  np  vaoan- 


cies.  We  arc  calculating  on  an  excellent 
fair,  and  particularly  wish  the  aid  of  all  the 
good  and  efficient  workers  throughout  the 
State.  We  feel  that  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands  it,  and  hope  we  shall  not 
be  disappointed  in  our  expectations. 

^Puffing"— 

uWe  wish  to  say  to  *0.  T.  C  and  all  others  writing 
"iraHs"  for  new  villages,  that  tbey  will  hereafter  bo 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  column.  We  wish  to 
have  It  understood  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  that  kind 
of  business  for  nothing." 

[Now  Lisbon  (Adams  Co.,)  Republican. 

We  say  ditto,  friend  Rice.  Why  should 
an  editor's  time  and  space  bo  occupied  with- 
out compensation  any  more  than  any  other 
business  man's?  In  the  first  place,  admit 
nothing  into  the  news  columns  of  your  paper 
that  you  cannot  sanction,  then  if  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  any  particular  person  or  persons,  it 
is  no  more  than  right  that  you  should  have 
a  proper  compensation.  Editors  are  human, 
and  like  other  people  want  pay  for  their 
work;  and,  judging  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, they  generally  need  all  they  get.  It  is 
an  erroneous  idea  that  many  otherwise  sensi- 
ble men  have  obtained,  that  paper,  ink  and 
type,  cost  nothing. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Catalogue        u„    , 

Of  Lewis  G.  Morris  is  received.  The 
illustrations  of  his  fine  stock  are  admirable. 
Many  of  the  animals  are  models  for  study, 
and  like  most  other  models  (the  pictures,)  arc 
probably  full  as  perfect  as  the  originals.  He 
proposes  to  sell  off  his  entire  stock,  except 
the  Short  Horns,  at  auction,  on  the  24th  and 
25th  of  June — thus  giving  a  preference  to 
this  breed  over  all  others  for  a  subsequent 
business.  Notwithstanding  all  differences  of 
opinion,  the  Short  Horns  seem  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing favorites  with  most  of  the  fine  htock 
broeders  in  this  country.  But  our  farmers 
must  not  invest  too  much  money  in  very  tine 
stock,  until  they  have  plenty  of* fine  cultiva- 
ted grasses  and  hay,  and  perfectly  good  shel- 
ter for  them.  They  cannot  stand  our  coarse 
fare  with  out  deterioration. 
The  Advertisement  of  H.  B.MerreU  &  Oo. 

Will  be  found  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  this  number,  which  all  in  want  of 
anything  in  the  clothing  or  furnishing  line 
would  do  well  to  notice.  Their  stock  is  ex- 
tensive, selected  with  care,  and  for  sale 
cheap. 

H.  H.  8tate  Agricultural  Society.— 

With  the  compliments  of  the  officers  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  .Agricultural  So- 
ciety, we  have  received  the  Transactions  of 
that  society  for  1 854.  It  is  a  good  sized  vol- 
ume, containing  400  pages  of  excellent  mat- 
ter, prepared  by  the  Secretary,  James  O. 
Adams.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the 
work— like  that  done  by  all  State  printers- 
is  rather  inferior. 


J.  J.  Man  &  Son's  Reaper  and  Mower.— 

This  month  we  insert  an  advertisement 
for  this  machine — manufactured  at  Michigan 
CXty,Ind.,  by  Messrs.  Haskell,  Barker  &  Al- 
dridge.  As  yet  it  has  been  but  little  used  in 
Wis.,  and  of  its  merits  we  have  no  criterion 
to  judge  except  of  the  testimonials  it  has  re- 
ceived. Last  season  at  a  trial  of  Reapers  at 
Janesville,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rock 
County  Agricultural  Society,  it  received  the 
first  premium,  and  other  prominent  farmers 
of  Rock  County  put  their  signatures  to  high 
recommendations  for  this  machine.  Z.  P. 
Burdick,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  Rock  Co.,  writes  to  the  manu- 
facturers as  follows : 

"I  was  present  at  the  Reaper  trial  in  Rock  county  Wis- 
consin, in  the  summer  of  1855,  on  the  land  of  Dr.  Jno. 
Mitchell,  in  the  city  of  Janesville.  I  am  decidedly  ot 
the  opinion  that  your  Reaper  performed  its  work  the 
best  of  any  one  on  trial,  and  lastly  received  the  first  pre- 
mium. As  a  Reaper  and  Mower  combined  machine,  I 
should  give  it  the  preference.  I  shall  be  clad  to  see 
many  ofyour  admirable  machines  introduced  Into  actual 
service  in  this  country.  Z.  P.  Bubdick. 

Janesville,  Feb.  6th,  1356." 

Lake  Side  Water  Cure.— 

We  are  truly  happy  in  recording  the 
fact  that  the  Lake  Side  Water  Cure  is  be- 
ginning to  be  duly  appreciated,  for  the 
proprietors  have  spared  no  pains  to  make 
it  a  first  class  Establishment, — the  first 
probably  in  America.  Their  lavish  expen- 
ditures and  arduous  toil,  bestowed  upon  it 
are  deserving  of  remuneration,  and  the  pros- 
pect now  is  that  it  will  be  not  only  a  highly 
useful  institution,  but  a  paying  concern. — 
The  whole  thing  is  now  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  celebrated  Doctor  E.  A.  Kit- 
tredge,  oi  Boston,  a  physician  whose  skill 
and  experience  is  probably  unsurpassed  in 
this  country,  both  in  the  old  and  the  new 
way  of  doctoring.  He  has  already  perform- 
ed some  great  cures  at  "Lake  Side"  and  his 
assiduous  attention  to  his  patients'  general 
humor,  etc.,  have  endeared  him  to  them  and 
the  visitors  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
place  is  evidently  calculated  for  him  and 
he  for  the  place.  In  addition  to  the  baths 
common  to  such  an  institution — there  is 
in  operation  one  of  the  celebrated  Electro 
Chemical  baths,  which  are  so  much  in  use 
all  over  the  Eastern  states  now,  and  which 
the  Doctor  declares  "  will  take  all  the  non- 
sense out  of  a  man  in  short  order"  in  short 
everything  is  au  /ait  at  Lake  Side  and  the 
people  of  the  Western  states  can  have  no  ex- 
cuse, hardly,  for  remaining  sick. 

The  following,  from  the  Boston  Chronicle^ 
shows  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Doctor 
is  held  where  he  has  long  been  known  and 
his  works  thoroughly  tested  : 

"Among  the  valuable  contributions  which  the  Great 
West  is  taking  from  us  Is  Dr.  E.  A.  Kittredge,  perhaps 
better  known  to  ub  as  "  Noggs"  of  the  Water  Cure, 
and  numerous  literature  of  the  day.  Having  gone  out 
to  see  a  Water  Cure  establishment  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  city  of  Wisconsin,  he  has  become  so  enamored 
of  it,  and  it  of  him,  that  he  has  sent  beck  orders  to  hla 
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Boston  friends  to  sell  out  his  city  house  and  country 
snuggery,  and  henceforth  is  to  oolong  to  the  great/rse, 
fltoC  we  congratulate  the  Infiint  giant  on  this  acqui- 
sition. Koggs  is  nature's  own  doctor,  and  health  comes 
to  his  honest  beck,  altogether  too  quick  for  the  benefit  of 
professional  revenue.  Ho  naturally  belongs  to  that  re- 
gion where  the  physicians  can  allow  Nature  to  do  her 
best  for  his  patients,  without  fear  of  starving  for  his  own 
part  We  nope  he  will  let  us  hear  from  him  in  his  new 
home,  for  here  In  this  strait-laced  community  we  must 
laugh  some  or  die." 
Splendid  Farm  For  Sale.— 

A  Farm  of  one  hundred  acres  located 
near  the  city  of  Madison  is  offered  for  sale 
in  this  number  of  the  Farmer.  "We  know 
the  farm— have  been  all  over  it,  seen  its 
beauties  and  advantages  and  know  they  are 
not  over  rated  in  the  advertisement.  A 
portion  of  the  farm  might  be  laid  off  and 
disposed  of  to  good  advantage  in  small  lots 
and  leave  land  sufficient  for  an  excellent 
grazing,  grain  or  moddle  farm ;  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  any  one  desirous  of 
purchasing  a  piece  of  property  like  the  one 
described,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
look  at  this  before  selecting  a  location. 
Wisconsin  F.  Gk  A.— 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Wis.  Fruit  Grower's  Association  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the 
days  of  holding  their  annual  Exhibition  and 
Convention.  In  view  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  past  winter  on  the  fruit  trees 
in  the  State,  and  the  present  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  fruit  crop  of  this  season,  it 
was  determined  to  postpone  such  decision 
until  the  15th  of  July  next. 
Strawberries.— 

We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  a  superb  jar  of  Strawberries, 
from  our  very  kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Staiun,  of  Whitewater.  They  consist- 
ed of  three  choice  varieties,  Ilovey's  Seed- 
ling, Mc  Evoy's  Superior,  and  the  Crimson 
Cone ;  and  all  superb  specimens  in  their  way. 
The  worthy  donors  are  among  the  lucky 
few  who  have  labored  with  pains  and  perse- 
verance, as  well  as  with  ta^to  and  skill,  for 
long  years,  to  get  up  a  fine  orchard  and  fruit 
garden.  All  who  havo  passed  their  charm- 
ing place,  or  partaken  of  their  divers  choice 
fruits,  know  how  well  they  have  succeeded. 
They  are  amateurs  in  these  things  of  whom 
the  beginner,  or  even  the  advanced  scholar, 
can  learn  much  that  is  desirable  to  know. 
They  havo  our  thanks. 
The  Aproppriation  to  County  Societies.— 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  as  to 
the  proper  form  of  application  for  the  appro- 
priation made  to  aid  County  Agricultural 
Societies,  we  publish  the  following  letter 
showing  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  before  issuing  an  order  on  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  money.  The  law  referred  to 
was  published  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Farmer,  page  185,  and  all  who  wish  can 


there  consult  it.  We  therefore  omit  to  re- 
publish it.  It  appears  that  old  societies  are 
not  entitled  to  the  appropriation,  unless  they 
are  re-organized  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  law  will 
be  so  amended  by  the  Legislature  at  its 
session  in  September  as  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty: 

Secretary's  Office,  Madison,  > 
June  18th,  1856.     \ 
Messrs.  Powers  &  Skinner, 

Wisconsin  Farmer  Office,  Madison. 

Gents  :  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not  County 
Agricultural  Societies  are  duly  organized,  un- 
der an  act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  Encour- 
agement and  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  ap- 
proved March  31,  1856,  will  require  a  copy 
of  the  articles  of  association  to  be  filed  in 
his  office,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  society,  and  attested  by  the  cor- 
porate seal  of  the  society,  or  verified  by  the* 
oath  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

Before  any  order  will  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  Treasurer,  a  state- 
ment must  be  filed  in  his  office,  certifying 
the  amount  subscribed  and  actually  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  society,  for  the  sole 
use  and  benefit  thereof,  for  the  year  in  ques- 
tion, which  statement  must  be  attested  in  the 
same  manner  as  tho  articles  of  association, 
and  by  the  affidavit  of  the  Treasurer  of  tho 
Society. 

Herewith  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  Act 
referred  to,  which  please  publish  in  connec- 
tion with  this  communication,  in  answer  to 
your  and  other  enquiries  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.       Respectfully, 

John  W.  Hunt, 
Assn't,  Sec'y  of  State. 

Sheep  Shearing  FeitivaL— 

The  sheep  shearing  festival,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Farmer's  and  Mecanic's  Club  was 
held  at  Whitewater  on  Wednesday,  the  18th 
of  June.  The  display  of  stock  was  not  very 
large — especially  of  sheep  and  swine — but 
every  thing  on  exhibition,  as  far  as  we 
noticed,  would  do  credit  to  a  State  Fair. 
Among  the  bulls  were  some  fine  animals,  of 
the  Devon  and  Durham  breeds,  quite  equal 
to  any  we  have  before  seen  in  tho  State. — 
The  number  of  horses  was  large  in  propor- 
tion to  other  stock,  among  which  there  was 
some  fine  stallions.  Two  spans  of  matched 
geldings  attracted  much  attenton — and  de- 
servedly so  we  thought — as  they  were  un- 
exceptionable in  form  and  no  difference  was 
discernable  in  the  marks  of  the  horses,  m 
either  team.  Altogether  we  were  impressed 
with  the  idea,  that  the  vicinity  of  Whitewa- 
ter, Palmyra  and  East  Troy  can  turn  out  as 
much  good  stock  as  any  other  section  of  the 
Western  country.  We  expected  to  receive  the 
list  of  premiums  awarded,  before  this  number 
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went  to  press,  or  we  should  have  taken  notes 
on  the  grounds.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  speak  of 
any  individual  exhibitors,  or  animals.  A- 
round  the  shearers,  the  crowd  was  so  dense, 
that  there  was  but  little  chance  to  see  how 
their  work  was  done;  but  judging  from  the 
number  and  shape  of  the  fleeces  that  were 
brought  out — not  of  the  poor  sheep  that 
we  afterward  noticed  to  be  somewhat  bloody 
— we  should  say  that  the  shears  were  han- 
dled by  expert  hands. 
Western  Timet— 

Is  the  the  name  of  a  new  paper  from 
Yiroqua,  the  county  seat  of  Bad  Ax  Co.  It 
is  published  by  our  former  townsman,  J.  A. 
Somebby,  and  a  good  looking  sheet  it  is. 
Yiroqua  is  fast  developing  its  resources  and 
a  paper  was  needed  there. 
Public  Doonments. — 

We  have  been  in  receipt  of  numerous 
valuable  Congressional  works,  by  favor  of 
Senators  Dubkss,  Bodge,  and  Sumner,  and 
Honorables  Billinghuest  and  Wells  of  the 
House,  for  which  we  return  our  sincere 
thanks. 
Manny's  Reapers.— 

We  are  informed  by  Heath  &  Co.,  agents 
for  Manny  &  Co's  reaper,  at  this  place. 
that  they  have  disposed  of  a  large  number 
of  these  machines  this  season.  They  have  a 
few  now  on  hand  that  they  can  ship  to  any 
part  of  the  state  on  short  notice. 

Wew  Merchant  Tailor  Establishment— 

E.  B.  Crawford,  long  and  well  known 
to  the  gents  of  Madison  and  vicinity  as  a 
fashionable  and  tasty  cutter,  has  opened  a 
first  class  tailoring  shop  on  King  street, 
where  he  will  be  glad  to  see  all  old  friends 
and  new  customers.  His  card  will  be  found 
in  another  place. 
Merino  Sheep  For  Sale.— 

Charles  Whitakbr  offers  for  sale  a  large 
number  of  full  blood  Merino  Sheep — part  of 
the  Edgarton  &  McCarter  flock,  well  known 
to  all  fair-going  people  in  this  State.  This 
is  a  fine  lot  of  sheep,  and  we  hope  some  nice 
farmer  or  farmers  will  buy  them  and  keep 
them  in  Wisconsin.  For  particulars,  dec,  see 
advertisement  in  another  place. 

The  New  Rifle. — The  peculiarities  of  a 
new  rifle  are,  that  it  has  a  moderated  groove, 
is  a  foot  shorter  than  the  United  States  rfle, 
and  can  readily  be  fired  ten  times  a  minute, 
and  from  this  to  sixteen  times  by  an  expert 
hand.  It  is  loaded  at  the  breech,  which  re- 
ceives the  cartridge  by  an  operation  not  un- 
like the  opening  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
with  nearly  the  same  facility.  The  small 
pocket  pistols  are  calculated  to  throw  a  Miu- 
nie  ball  one  hundred  yards ;  a  cavalry  pistol, 
with  a  range  of  five  hundred  yards ;  a  rifle 
suitable  for  infantry,  with  a  range  of  a  mile; « 
and  a  large  gun  will  throw  a  two  ounce  baUt 


or  a  small  shell,  one  mile  and  a  half.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  new  weapon  that  it  will  set 
on  fire  a  house,  or  a  ship,  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  miles. 

A  Physician's  Responsibilities.-- Judge 
Minot,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  laid  down  the 
following  rules  of  law  as  applicable  to  physi- 
cians: 

"I.  The  medical  man  engages,  that  he 
possesses  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill,  such  as 
is  ordinarily  possessed  by  the  profession  gen- 
erally. 

U1I.  He  engages  to  exercise  that  skill, 
with  care  and  diligence. 

"III.  lie  engages  to  exercise  his  best 
judgment,  but  is  not  responsible  for  a  mistake 
of  judgment.  Beyond  this  the  defendant  is 
not  responsible.  The  patient  himself  must 
be  responsible  for  all  else ;  if  he  desiies  the 
highest  degree  of  skill  and  care,  he  must 
secure  it  himself. 

"IV.  It  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  a  medical 
practitioner  never  insures  the  result." 

Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth. — Prof. 
Silliman  takes  a  decided  position  in  favor  of 
the^heory  that  the  center  of  the  earth  is  a 
fused  mass  of  mineral  matter.  His  chief  ar- 
gument is  the  phenomenon  of  volcanoes, 
which  he  calls  earth's  chimneys  and  eseape 
pipes.  There  are  hundreds  of  them  always 
in  operation — hundreds  are  always  dormant ; 
they  are  all  over  the  earth  and  the  sea's  sur- 
face, and  they  come  from  the  bowels  of  the 
eartli.  The  fiery  sea  in  the  center  of  the 
earth — says  the  Professor — boils  over  the 
tops  of  her  chimneys,  and  when  these  chim- 
neys  become  choked,  it  forces  new  vents, 
breaking  out  even  under  the  sea. 


E.  B.  CRAWFORD, 

FASHIONABLE   MEKCHAXT  TAILOR, 

KING  ST„  (Near  Madison  House,)  MADISON,  WIS. 


EANDAIiL  U  JONES' 

PATENT   DOUBLE   HAND 
PLANTING    MACHINES, 

J.  OTERVA  JONES,  Inventor  and  Proprietor  of  the 

Patent  for  New   York,   Michigan,  "Wisconsin, 

Minnneeota,  and  Northern  Illinois. 


OVER  THIRTY  First  Premiums  awarded-*nd  orer 
Fifty  Thousand  Aores  of  Land  Planted  with  them 
in  18551    Twenty  Acres  of  Corn  have  been  planted  by 


Fifty  Thousand  Aores  of  Land  Planted  with  them 
55ft  I    Twenty  Acres  of  Corn  have  I 
one  man  with  one  of  them,  In  one  day !    I  challenge  any 


with  any  implement  whatever,  to  a  trial  test- 
either  on  Wwie,  quality  or  expense  of  planting.    *     *" 
""""    Thousad   ~  " 


Iwill 
who  will  pro- 


give  any  person  Five  Thouaad  Dollar* 

dues  its  superior.    I  have  cuts  and  description*  of  a 

NEW  MARKER, 

my  own  invention,  which  will  save  much  labor  in  ouUL 
eotfnff,  and  which  I  will  mail  free  to  all  who  purchase 
my  Planters. 

Bights  and  Machines  for  sale.    Bend  for  a  Circular* 
J.  HERYA  JONES. 

Rocnoir,  Winnnebago  Co.  Illinois.  Apr.  tf. 


WISCONSIN    FARMER, 


LAKE  SIDE  WATER  CURE, 

MADISON, 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  WISCONSIN. 
A    HO  UK 


THE  PROPRIETORS  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Doctor  E.  A. 
KITTREDGE,  of  Boston,  the  eminent  physician  and 
popular  lecturer  upon  the  principles  of  Hydropathy,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Institution.  The  reputation  of  this 
distinguished  practitioner,  who  was  the  first  American  to 
adopt  the  Hydropathic  treatment,  and  who  showed  sucb 
commendable  zeal  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Mydri- 
atic art,  by  visiting  the  principal  Hydropathic  institu- 
tions of  this  country  and  Europe,  is,  they  trust,  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  the  invalids  who  resort  hither  will 
be  properly  and  thoroughly  treated. 

DR.  KITTREDGE  administers  the  celebrated  "Elec- 
tro Chemical  Baths,"  so  beneficial  in  cases  of  chronic  dis- 
ease, and  in  extracting  mercurial  and  other  mineral 
poisons  from  the  system,  and  he  will  demonstrate  by  ex- 
periments to  any  one  curious  in  such  matters,  the  eflfcacy 
of  this  wondorful  remedy. 

The  Institution  is  capable  of  accommodating  Ono 
Hundred  guests— is  furnished  in  a  superior  manner  In  all 
its  apartments,  suited  to  tbe  purpose  for  which  it  was 
constructed.  It  is  situated  on  tbe  South  shore  of  tho 
beautiful  Lako  Monona,  opposite  in  full  view  of  the  City 
of  Madison,  and  sufficiently  removed  from  the  public 
thoroughfares  and  locality  of  business  to  insure  undis- 
turbed quiet  to  the  invalid. 

Terms  for  board  and  treatment,  $9  to  $12  per  week. 
Excellent  stabling  and  carriage  room  is  provided  for 
those  who  wish  to  keep  their  own  conveyance.  Circu- 
lars sent  on  application. 

Address  E.  A.  KITTREDGE.  M.  D. 

Lakf  side  Water-Cure,  Madison  Wis. 

July  1,  1866,  tft 


H.  B.  MERJELLLL  &  Co., 

(aL'CCESSOKS  TO  C0BS8  *fc  JCEBBEL.) 

WOULD  respectfully  Inform  the  gentlemen  of  Madi- 
son and  vicinity,  that  they  have*  now  received 
their  Spring  Stock  of  the  following  Goods,  comprising 
every  Variety  and  Quality  of  goods  for  nun's  ware,  viz: 
Rl^AD  Y-itf  ADK  CLO  T  HINti, 
■  Of  the  most  approved  and  relrable  summer  styles,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  this  Establishment. 

HATS,   CAP.-?,    AND    STRAW    GOODS, 
Of  the  latest  styles.    Loots,  Shoes,  and  Rubbers,  of  every 
variety. 

GENTLEMEN'S    FURNISHING   GOODS, 
Consisting  in  port  of  Gloves,  Shirts  Collars,  Cravats, 
Ties,  Adjustments,  Stocks,  Canes,   Suspenders,  Under 
Garments,  &c, 

Our  Tailoring  Department 
la  now  managed  by  an  experienced  New  York  City  Cut- 
tor,  and  we  warrant  every  article  made  under  his  super- 
vision to  give  perfect  and  entire  satisfaction. 
It  is  our  aim  to  render  our  establishmedt  the 

Orreat   IDepot 

For  all  Goods  of  Men's  Wear,  and  by  studying  carefully 
the  wants  of  our  customers,  and  visiting  the  Eastern 
Markets  every  ninety  days,  we  hope  to  merit  the  contin- 
uance of  public  favor. 

BSTWll  goods  shown  cheerfully,  represented  fairly, 
and  submitted  to  tho  purchaser's  taste  and  Judgment. 
H.  B.  MERRELL  A  CO. 

Jy'56tf.      No  8.  Fatbchild's  Block,  Madison.  Wib. 


Powers'  Daguerrean  Gallery, 

Lappin'e  New  Block,  JanesviUe,  Wis, 

DAGUERREOTYPES  taken  in  tbe  best  style  of  the 
Art    Arabrotypes  taken  if  preferred.    Instruction 
given  in  the  art  ana  stock  for  sale. 
March,  1356.       ly  J.  B.  POWERS. 


SPLENDID    FARM, 

FOR  SAUG, 

A  FARM  embracing  100  acres  of  snpc ••  ••  '  .m1,  with 
several  varieties  of  the  besj  kinds  oi  . -,  ito— about 
40  acres  undor  tone*  and  plow,  wtth  about  10  acres  of 
good  mowing  land — the  balance  tin*1  -  r.rx\  openings— 
lying  half  a  mile  from  the  city  ....;.•  •»  -Madison,  and 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  biuie  House  and  Cupitol 
Park,  on  Wyseora  Creek. 

The  Buildings  on  it  are  convenient  and  comfortable 
—consisting  of  a  good  frame  House,  cellar,  wood-house— 
a  substantial  frame  Barn,  Horse-stables,  Cattle-sheds, 
Hen-house,  a  good  log  house,  and  other  neeesa&ty  out- 
buildings— with  a  good  well,  soveral  fine  springs,  and  a 
living  Creek  running  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Farm,  affording  excellent  water  for  stock  en  different 
parts  of  it,  with  plenty  of  excellent  Bah  in  it 

There  is  also,  on  the  place,  a  large  hearing  Orchard 
of  choice  grafted  Apple  Trees,  besides  other  fruit,  with 
abundance  Of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  «fcc. 

In  short,  there  is  no  better  or  more  pleasant  farm  In 
the  country — with  every  convenience  for  an  immediate 
comfortable  Jlomc,  for  a  good  family  of  moans  and  stock. 
Possession  can  be  had  at  once,  or  in  October,  as  may  best 
suit  the  purchaser. 

The  present  owner  is  entirely  suited  and  pleased  with 
the  place,  and  would  be  glad  to  keep  it  for  a  constant 
home ;  but  his  pecuniary  circumstances  will  not  warrant 
his  keeping  so  valuable  a  Farm,  and  therefore  he  desires 
to  aeli  tt  aoorK,  to  some  one  more  ablo  to  own  and  enjoy 
it  than  himself. 

Tho  price  is  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  ($110)  per 
acre,  one  third  down,  and  the  balance  on  time  of  three  or 
four  years ;  which  is  well  known,  by  all  acquainted  with 
the  place,  to  be  very  low,  for  ono  of  such  good  improve- 
ments and  advantageous  location,  as  this  farm  possesses. 

One  hall;  or  the  whole,  will  be  sold,  as  shall  be  desired 
by  the  purchaser.  Enquiries  may  be  made  at  the  Wis- 
consin Fakmkk  Office. 

P.  S.— Horses,  Cows,  Tools,  and  the  Crops  on  the 
ground,  will  be  sold  with  the  farm,  if  desired. 

Madison,  J  uly,  1650.    U*. 


NEW    JEWELRY    STORE. 

LOOMIS  &  HOES, 

No.  201,  East  Water  Street,  Martin's  Blook, 

^ILWAl '.*x  i;.Ej  WIS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RJ3TAIL  DEALERS,  AND 

Importers  of  Fine  Watches, 

JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  SILVER  WAKE, 

3E1  J3>   Itf"  O  7E"A3rQ-  O  OBS. 

ALisO  WA'ICII  TOUL&  MATERIALS, 

GLA&&,  J!EGCLAT0liS,&C. 

All  kiiidd  of  Goods  houestly  represented,  and  as  choap  as 

any  ho  tine  West  of  New  York. 

Repairing  A:c,  JDone  to  Order, 

L.  L.  LOOMIS.  J-  H-  HOES. 

Milwaukkjs,  May  1, 1800.  t£ 


Merino  Sheep  For  Sale. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  having  had  devolved  upon  him 
unexpectedly,  the  charge  of  a  large  flock  of  Sheep 
and  being  inexperienced  in  their  care  and  management,  . 
offers  at  private  sale  upwards  of  five  hundred  full  blood- 
ed Merino  Ewes  and  Wethers.  They  comprise  one  half 
of  the  fine  flock  recently  owned  by  E.  W.  Edgerton  and 
Eob't  M'Carter  ;  aud  the  stock  has  taken  repeated  suc- 
cessive premiums  at  the  State  1  air.  Their  fleece  last 
year  sold  for  forty  cents  per  pound. 

These  Sheep  will  be  sold  cheap  and  in  lots  to  suit  pur- 
chasers, and  may  be  seen  on  the  premise*  of  the  subscri- 
ber at  Watervllle,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis- 

Tbe  Care  of  the  M.  &  M.  E.  E.  stop  at  Genessee  and 
those  of  the  M.  &  W.  R.  R.  stop  at  Oeonomowoo  either 
station  being  within  an  hours  ride  of  the  farm. 

OHAfl.  WHITAKBB, 


Watervllle,  June  24th  1856. 


Jy.2mo. 
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HASKELL,    BARKER   &   ALDRIDGE, 

MICHIGAN  CITY,  INDIANA,— MANUFACTURERS  OF 

uT.   J".    3MC  a,  23. 23.   db    Son's    I*  atent 

REAPER  AND  MOWER  COMBINED, 

AND  SINGLE  MOWER,  WITH  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR 
The  Harvest  oi  1856. 

T1.S  Machine  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  kinds  of  Grain  and  Grass,  and  has  proved  itself 

THE  GREATEST  GRAIN  AND  LABOR  SAVING  MACHINE  OF  TEE  AGE! 

We  claim  its  superiority  to  all  others  in  the  following  points: 

1,   The  Admirable  Arrangement  of  the  Tongue, 

Which  overcomes  the  side-draft,  so  objectionable  to  many  machines. 

2.  THE  PATENT  REVOLVING  CANVASS  PLATFORM, 

Upon  which  the  grain  falls  and  is  carried  over  the  side  of  the  machine,  depositing  it  in  the  concave,  from  which 
it  is  thrown  with  the  revolving  rake,  by  the  aid  of  a  boy  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  bundles.  It  will  save  an  aver- 
age of  a  bushel  to  the  acre  over  any  other  mode  of  delivering  the  grain  to  the  binder. 

3.  'From  the  Simplicity  of  the  Gearing,  and  Hight  of  the 

Di-iviu£  Wheel,   it  H  by  far  the  Lightest  Draft. 

4.    THE   SICKLE  GUARDS  ARE   SO  CONSTRUCTED  THAT  THEY  WILL  NOT 
CLOG,  AND  CAN  BE  REPAIRED  BY  ANY  BLACKSMITH. 

5.    It  Cuts  Equally  well  with  Fast  or  Slow  Motion. 

6.    It  is  Durable,  and  Easy  to  Manage. 

We  warrant  all  machines  manufactured  bv  us  to  be  well  made,  of  good  materials,  that  they  will  mow  as  well  as 
can  be  done  with  a  Scythe,  and  will  cut  grain  as  well  as  it  can  be  dune  with  a  Cradle,  and 

WASTE  LESS  GRAIN  THAN  ANY  OTHER  HARVESTER  IN  USE. 

With  regard  to  PREMIUMS  wo  would  say,  that  this  Machine  has  in  every  Instance  where  it  has  come  in  com- 
petition with  other  Reapers,  either  at  Public  Trials,  or  State  Fairs,  taken 

Z"lx»srt   Fremlu  -m  9   cus  follows  : 

Indiana  Stato  Fair,  at  Lafayette,  in  1 W5 ;  at  the  great  Trial  of  Reapers  and  Mowers  at  Indianapolis,  Juno  27, 1854 ; 
at  tho  Public  Trial  at  Laporte,  Ind.,  July  9, 1S55 ;  at  a  Public  Trial  at  Jancsvllle,  Wiscomin,  July  26, 1*55;  at  the 
Indiana  Stato  Fair,  at  Indianapolis,  lsVi.  over 

ALL  THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  REAFERS'OF  THE  DAY, 
including  those  of  the  London  and  Paris  World's  Fair  notoriety. 

PRICES  OP  MACHINES  AT  OTJR  MANUFACTORY : 

Four  Horse  romhined  n.icliinjs  Six  FeetCnr, 9150.00. 

Two       "  "  *         Five    "       " 145.00. 

Reaper, 130.00. 

RIower9 lOO.OO. 

One  Half  CaNh  on  E)oSivery9  balance  in  Six  31omU»« 
ORDERS    SnOULD    BE    SENT     IN    EARLY   TO     SECURE     MACIIINE8. 


Footville,  Rock  Co.,  Wis. 


W.A.WEBSTER, 

CU'iiorcsl  Agent, 

July,  18M.  lm. 


NEW  MILLINERY  STORE. 

NO.  4,  WASHINGTON  AVENUE, 
^IDISON,     WISCONSIN. 

HAVING  Just  returned  from  the  East  with  a  full 
assortment  of  MILLINERY  GOODS,  I  take  plea- 
sure in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Ladies  to  my  newly 
selected  stock  of 

Bonnets,   Ribbon*,   Flowers, 
and  general  assortment  of  Fancy  Goods,  among  which  are 
MANTILLAS,     plain  and  fancy    SHAWLS, 

8ILK8  AND  CA8HMERES, 
together  with  an  Elegant  lot  of  Dress  Goods.        Also 

YANKEE  NOTIONS 
In  great  variety,  all  of  which  I  Invite  you  to  call  and  see. 

«*.     ,  R.F.  POWERS. 

Madbok,  Wis,  June,  TO.    tf. 


WHITEWATER 

PLOW  F  ACTORY3 

Foundry   and    Machine  Shop. 

IVOCIirSTJSR  &  DeWOLF, 

PROPRIETORS. 

HAVING  enlarged  our  Shop,    and  made  numerous 
acessions  to  it.  we  oossowj  superior  focillities  for  doing 
j  work  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  A  few  more  of  our  ira- 
!  proved  steel  and  cast  Plows,  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
All  kinds  of  Castings  made  to  order.  Every  description  of 

i  THRESHING-   MACHINES. 

j  repaired  on  short  notice.  Jan-tf. 

'     Our  plows  are  for  sale  by  3.  R.  FOX,  Madison,  Wia^ 
L.  a.  WINCHESTER,  Wm.  DeWOLF. 
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MENDOTA  NURSERY. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  ha«  for  Sale  at  his  Nursery,  a  mils 
and  a  half  west  of  tho  State  University,  a  large  varie- 
ty of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Plum  and  Quince  trees, 
and  the  best  kinds  of  Currant  bushes. 

A  portion  of  the  above  trees  are  dwarfs,  and  will  very 
soon  oome  to  bearing. 

The  subscriber  also  offers  for  sale  the  most  hardy  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Sbrnbs,  Vines, 
Bulbs,  &c  including  Evergreens,  Double-flowering  Cher- 
ries, Mountain  Ash  trees,  Symtgns.  Calycarthuses,  Enony- 
musss.  Honeysuckles,  Bitrnonlos,  Prairie  and  other  Roses 
—Dahlias,  Gladioluses,  Tulips,  &c,  &c. 

Vegetable  Plants: 

Tomato,  Cucumber,  Melon,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and 
Egg-plants— the  most  excellent  varieties. 

Fobest,  Farm,  and  Gas-wkx  Skkijb.— I  shall  also  keep 
Zociut,  Qsaae  Orange,  and  the  most  Important  kinds  of 
Nursery  and  Vegetable  Seed-*,  for  sale  at  tho  office  of 
the  WUconrin  Farmer,  and  I  have  made  such  arrange- 
ments with  large  dealers  in  Milwaukee.  Chir-ngn,  Louis- 
ville and  some  of  the  eastern  cities,  that  I  can  till  onlors 
for  aUlciivU  of  Seed,  of  tho  host  quality,  at  short  notice, 
and  at  the  lowest  rates.  Many  kinds  of  seed  can  be  «ent 
by  mall  without  much  extra  expense.  Any  one  sending 
12  postage  stamps  will  have  a  2  ouir-o  package  «»f  Locust 
Seed  forwarded  to  him. 

Orders  left  at  the  Farmer  Office,  or  pent  by  mall,  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  if.  F.  BON  1). 

Mamsosc,  Wis.,  Feb.,  IsoC.  U. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

FAOuJLty* 

J.  H.  LATHROP,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor,  an<l  Profo<sor  of 
Ethics,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Economy. 

DANIEL  HEAD,  LL.  D.,  Profiler  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, Logic,  Rhetoric  and  EnglNh  Literature. 

JOHNW.  STKRLlNCr,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

EZRA  S.  CARR,  M.  ]).,  Prof.. «*or  of*  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History. 

O.  M.  CONOVER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages and  Literature. 

J.  P,  FUCTI8,  M.  !>.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
and  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 

Toraaexis?—-  Begin : 

1,— Third  Wednesday  of  September. 

% — First  Wednesday  of  January. 

8. — Fourth  Wednesday  of  April,  and  continue  through 

thirteen  weeks  each. 

Commencement: — Fourth  Wednesday  of  July. 

CHARGES — In  Advance. 
Tuition  Fee,  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks. 
Boom  Rent,        do  do. 

Wood,  (winter  terms)  do,  (maximum.) 

Board,  in  Hall,  do  do 

Washing,  do  do 

On  the  last  three  charges,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed 
if  above  cost. 

xohtca  jl  iv*:pAitT:*irc.vr. 

Professor  Read  will  eivo  a  course  of  professional  in- 
struction In  tho  Art  of  Teaching,  beginning  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  May.  rnnnin?  through  the  Summer  term, 

AGRICULTURAL   DBP.ARTMENT. 
Professor  Carr  will  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  Application  of  Science 
to  the  Useful  Arts,  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  University 
simultaneously  with  The  Normal  svtslon. 

J.  II.  LATHROP,    Cuancscllob. 
Madison,  April,  1.    tf, 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS, 

OF  ALL   DESCRIPTIONS,  CAN  BE  FOUND  AT 
THE  OLD  AND  WELL  KNO  WN  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF 

TIBBlf  S  &  GORDON. 

THE  Proprietors  being  ever  ready  at  the  command  of 
their  Customers,  to  order  from  Manufacturers  any 
Tools  or  Implements  required,  or  to  act  as  agents  for 
Patentees,  in  Introducing  or  Selling  Rights.  They  have 
now  on  hand  the  following  Goods  for  Spring  trade  to  wit: 
"Seymour's"  unrivalled  SEED  DRILL  or  Broad  Cast 
Sower— warranted;  Emery's  Patent  GRAIN  DRILL; 
Emery's  Patent    GARDEN  SEED  " 

HORSE  POWER  THRESHER, 
CORN  PLANTER; 
Burnhiirs       "  CORN  PLANTER, 

Wright's  Celebrated  CORN  CULTIVATOR, 
Peekham's  "Self  Sharpening"  "         TEETH, 

Billing's  &  Carman's    BREAKING  PLOWS, 
'•     ■  «  CROSS  " 

•*  *  CAST  STEEL         •* 

Joice's  "Starr"  CORN  k.  COB  CRUSHER.  Southom  & 
Bo-ton  CORN  SHELLER,  Straw,  Feed,  and  Vegetable 
('utters,  Grant's  Celebrated  Fanning  Mills,  Boston  Fan- 
ning Mills.    Ox  Yokes  full  trimmed,  Woods  do.,   Bows, 
Staples  and  Ring*.  Double  and  Sinslo  Whiffletrees,  Iron 
Wedges  Beetle  Rings,  Drag  Teeth,  Waggon  Neck  Yokes, 
Sledges  and  Hammers,  Amo'  Shovels  and  Spades,  Grain 
Scoops  Well   Wheels  and  Buckets  Wheel  Barrows— 
every  article,  In  fact,  which  a  farmer  needs.    They  are 
also  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  merchants  for  Hay 
and  Harvest  Tools,  as  follows: 
One   Hundred  do*.  Silver,  Cast,  and  German  Steel 
Ora-'i  Scythes  Twenty-live  doz  Silver,  Cast,  and 
G.-rman  Grain  Sevthes— One  hundred  doz. 
Pinney  &,  Lam-mi's  1,  a  &  W  Snathe*, 

Five  liundred  Morgan's  celebrated 

Grain  Cradles— Two  hundred  doz.  Hay 

«fc  Straw  Forks— Five  hundred  dozen  Hay 

Rakes  of  excellent  finish— One   hundred  Solid 

Head  Hoes— One  hundred  Rivited  Hoes— Ac,.  <fcc 

The  above  Goods  are  of  very  superior  quality  and  finish, 

and  stand  unequaled. 

TIB  BITS  «fc  GORDON  have  nK»  on  band,  to  supply 
early  demand,  Five  nun  Ire  1  a.-  or  ted  sizes  Lake  Huron 
Grindstones— Three  hundred        •»  "  Berea 

Three  hundred         **  "  Common  Ohio 

Grindstones— at  Wholesale  or  Retail.  „^n^„ 

T1BBITS  &  GORDON. 
Madison.  Feb.  1^00.  *•£ 


$4,00 
::.oo 


0,-M> 


II A  U KER'S  PATENT. 


DOUBLE  AETIHe  F9BCE  Sc  UFT  PUMP. 


i' 


I^A  CROSK  a»ul  7IILWArii.EE  K.  R. 

GEO.  H.  GREEN  &  CO., 

PRODUCE  At; EXT*  A   COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

WILL  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pro- 
duce, and  obtain  the  highest  market  prices. 
Returns  promptly  made.    Consignments  respectfully 
solicited.    Office  opposite  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  De- 
pot, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb.,  1856.       t£ 


The  \Y>rld  Challenged  to   Pre  luce  it*  Superior. 

'HIS  b.-iius  the  onlv  Pump  now  in  use  which  will  <Hs- 
chai«-  a  Continual  Stream  of  Water,  makes  it  the 
most  derirahle  artifle  known  :..r  either 
MINING,  STKAM  KNGINF.S,   MOLING,  OR    FOR 

DOMESTIC  i:sE, 
a-,  every  variety  of  them,  whether  ChnVrn,  Well,  Engine, 
Mine  of  Railroad   Pump  can  be  changed  in  a  minute  to 
be  ubod  .is  a  perfect 

In  places  where  large  quantities  nf  Water  are  required 
In  a  short  space  of  tune,  its  capacity  has  been  fully  and 
satisfactorily  tested  as  dozens  of  .  iters  will  prove,  from 
the  most  eminent  Railroad  Superintendents  in  New  York 
State,  which  letters  assert  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
and  simple  ,       _ 

Railroad  Station  Pump 

,  ever  before  invented  and  used  in  that  State. 

!      The  subscribers  having  become  Agents  for  the  sale  of 

RIGHTS  TO  MANUFACTURE  OR  VEND  In  all  the 
1  Counties  of  this  State  would  respectfully  invite  the  at- 
1  tention  of  St  en  m  Sa  w  or  Gri*t  Mill  Proprietor «,  Jflnars, 

Manufacturer*,  awt  Railroad  Superintendent^ to  a 
1  thorough  investigation  of  the  merits  of  this  Pump;  8am- 
I  pies  of  which  can  be  seen  at  their  store  in  Madison,  and 
J  uj  tafirartio.  given  la  ^^  ^  QOVDO*. 


- 
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SEYMOUR  &  MORGAN'S 

PATENT  IMPROVED  NEW  TORE 

SELF-RAKING  REAPER, 

WITH  MOWER  ATTACHED  ! 

ALL  who  have  used  a  Reaper  know  something  of  tbe 
labor  and  skill  requisite  to  rake  off  tbe  *r-ki  In  good 
bundles,  and  a  Setf  Raking  Reaper  which  should  be 
ftaple  In  its  construction,  and  durable,  performing  the 
work  as  well  as  tbe  best  hand-Raking  machine,  has  been 
considered  as  a  great  desideratum,  by  all  Intelligent  farm- 
en.  Bach  a  machine  Is  now  offered  to  the  farmers,  and 
warranted  to  cut  and  lay  off  In  good  bundles  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres  per  day,  with  one  man  and  a  good  team. 
The  rake  Is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  ordrr,  (like  those  of 
some  other  maohines  offered  to  the  public),  but  Is  as  dur- 
able as  any  part  of  this  or  any  otJier  Reaper.  Among  the 
important  points  of  superiority  In  this  machine  may  be 
mentioned— lightness  of  draught  for  teams,  absence  of 
aide  pressure,  and  width  of  cut  e^  ft.  Made  In  New  York 
of  tbe  best  of  eastern  timber,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

N.  B. — Wet  grain,  j*ra*a  or  weeds  form  no  impediment 
to  file  perfect  working  of  the  rake. 

Price,  delivered  In  Madison,  $lti »,— %G>\  paid  on  deliv- 
Ing  Beeper,  and  note  given  for  $100,  and  interest  due  1st 
Doc,  1806,  which  can  be  taken  up  for  $05,  if  desired,  af- 
ter a  fair  trial  in  the  harvest  Held. 

Orders  may  be  left  at  Fox's  Hardware  store,  near  the 
Court  House.    For  circulars,  descriptions,  ifcc,  opply  to 

apr-tf  S.  L.  Svkldok,  Madison,  Wis. 


Madison  Agricultural 
WAREHOUSE. 

OF 

SAMUEL  R.  FOX. 

SAMUEL  R.  FOX,  at  his  General  Hardware  Establish- 
ment, Morris  Street,  MadWm.  keeps  constansly  on 
hand  a  largo  stock  of  Grand  do  Tour,  Whitewater  and 
Janesville 

CROSS,   BREAKING  A    CORN   PLOWS, 

Cultivators,  [/arrows,  Cultivator  and  Harrow 

Teeth,  Corn  Setters,  Straw  Cutters,  of 

variant  patterns,  Railroad  4b 

Garden  Wheel  Barrows,Road  Scrapers, 

Chain  Pumps  with  Wood  atid  Iron  Curbs  and 

Tubbing,  Patent  and  Common  Ox  Yoke*,  Grind  Stones 

and  Hangings,  Thermometer  Munis,  Well  Wheels  and 

Buckets,  Whifietrees  and  Neck-  Yokes,  Post  Augers, 

Picks  and  Mattocks,  Wagon  Jacks,  Fanning  Mills,  <&c 

Among  his 

HAYING  AND  HARVESTING  TOOLS 
may  be  found 

60  Dozen  Beardsley's  Cast   Steel    Grass   Scythes. 
50     M       Blood's  "  *  '•  " 

60      "    North  Wayne,  "  •«  "  " 

10     "       Beardsley's  Silver      ♦*    Grain  * 

60      "    Scythe  Snaths,  various  patterns, 
1,000  Superior  Hand  Rakes. 
60  u        Horse     tt 

150     Morgan's  Grain  Cradles. 
160     Grand  de  Tour"       " 
100    Pinney  &  Lawson's  Grain  Cradles. 
60  doz.  two  tine  Hay  Forks. 
60    "     three  tine  Straw  •» 
20    H    long  and  D  handled  Manure  Forks. 
60    **    riveted  Hoes. 

100  tt    Oxford  Solid  Shank  Cost  Steel  Hoes. 
20    u    Tuttle's  Na  2,  S.  S.    ■•       tt       *• 

Confident  of  my  ability  to  please,  I  solicit  an  examina- 
tion of  these  goods  before  yon  purchase. 

S1MUELR.  FOX, 
apr-tf  At  sign  of  Pad  Lock,  Morris  Street 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

BOOKS    &  STATIONERY, 

B"  LANK  BOOKS,  WALL  PAPER,  AND  FANCY 
GOODS,  Bkuxk^b  Block,  Madison,  Wncomnr. 

BJOOK    BINDERY 
CONNECTED  WITH   THIS  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Annual  Report 

OF  TBM 

X  \Dit>OX  MUTUAL 

f      INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FOR  TIIE  YEAR  1858. 

rrnE  TOTAL  amount  of  Property  In- 

A    sured  to  date, $1,874,28400 

Total  amount  of  Premium  Notes  received,. . .  .21,500  00 

do  do       Cash  Premiums  received, 11,464  00 

do    number  of  Policies  issued, 2,121 

Total  amount  of  Premiums  received  to  date,  $82,964  64 
do  dju    Losses  and  expenses  paid  to  date,  9,871 40 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  Company  Jan.  1,  W,  .  $28,088  24 
There  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  against  tbe  Com- 
pany, and  no  aasetsments  have  ever  been  made  open  the 
Premium  Note.-*. 

The  Company  has  been  in  successful  operation  Ave 
years,  paid  all  legitimate  claims  and  demands  promptly, 
I  and  as  the  above  report  shows,  has  accumulated  a  hand- 
some surplus. 

Persons  desiring  Insurance  upon  their  Dwelling 
House*.  Barns  and  contents,  against  the  casualties  of 
Fire,  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  which  this 
Company  afford.*,  us  no  rhks  are  taken  upon  any  other 
description  of  property.  The  business  of  the  Company 
will  be  strictly  confined  to  this  particular  class  of  risks, 
avoiding  all  property  in  cities  and  exposed  parts  of  vil- 
lages, &n  I  by  pursuing,  without  deviation,  the  prudent 
system  adopted  and  which  has  thus  far  proved  eminent- 
ly successful,  the  Directors  hope  to  continue  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Company,  and  to  offer  to  Farmers  and  oth- 
ers wishing  1  nsurauce,  a  safe  and  reliable  Company  in 
which  lo  insure  their  Property  against 

LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE. 
Officers  8 

B.  F.  HOPKINS,  Sec'y.       N.  W.  DEAN.  President 
L.  J.  FAR  WELL,  Treae'r.  D.  J.  POWERS.    V.  Pre$. 

Directors : 

L,  J.  FARWELL,  N.  W.  DEAN,  SIMEON  MILLS, 
L  W.  HOYT,  W.  N.  SEYMOUR,  11.  A.  TENNEY.j 
D.J.  POWERS,    A.F.CADY,  D.  ATWOOD. 

F.  G.  TIBB1TS,  B.  F.  HOPKINS,  WM.  C.  WELLS. 
Jan.  it         c.  C.  OUN,  General  AfenU 


rMadison  Steam  Planing  Mill, 

SASH,  D0OK  AND  BLIND 

MANUFACTORY, 

CORNER  OF  WILSON  &  LIVINGSTON  STREETS, 

NORTHEAST  SIDE  OF  TOWN,  NEAB  THE 

GAS  WORKS— MADI80N,WIS. 

MADISON  SLEAM  PLANING  MILL. 

THF  ABOVE  ESTABLISHMENT  was  erected  last 
Spring,  although  laboring  under  many  difficulties, 
by  the  do  lay  of  machinery  and  other  causes,  and  we  are 
now  prepared  to  manufacture  extensively,  and  on  short 
notice.  We  will  have  on  band  for  Spring  business  One 
thousand  well  seasoned  Doors,  ranging  from  2. 6M6. 6.  to 
2.10  X7ft,  \)i  in  l#tfin.  thleh,  two  and  fourpannels. 

ALSO— Sash  of  all  sizes  for  Four  Thousand  Windows. 
Persons  wishing  arficles  not  on  hand  can  have  their 
orders  filled  on  snort  notice.  We  also  make  a  great  vari- 
ety of  Mouldings— ranging  in  price  from  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  feet  in  length  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred  net. 
We  keep  a  large  assortment  of  Newells  6  Banisters  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Farmer's  will  please  notice,  Planing 
and  Sawing  done  to  order,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  can  be  done  by  physical  strength,  and  a  great  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labor.  Bam  Covering  Planed  at  a 
great  ecomomy  to  the  building  public.  Please  notice  by 
our  Bills,  found  In  all  tbe  public  places  of  the  olty. 

Persons  wishing  articles  in  our  line,  can  do  as  well  ss 
at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago.  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
Wholesale  trade.  STEVENS  &  DONNEL. 

Madisom,  Wis,  June,  *5&    t£ 
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IVEW   YORK   STATE 

AGRICULTURAL    WORKS, 

BY 
WHEELER,  MELICK  &.  CO. 


[  U.iuhU  Porrer,  and  CotnUfud  Thr^Ahfi  ami  Win  voire? ',  tn operation .  J 

We  are  Macnfertowra  nf  EndlCH  Chain  EuiWay  ITvnc  FowkM*.  and  Fnnnem'  :»rid  Planter*'  Machinery  tot  Horn 
Power  use,  mid  art-  owner  S  of  Hip  Flt«itn  <>n.  nm]  principal  makers  of  ih&  following  vnhtatite  Machines: 

Wheeler's  Patent  Single  Horse  Paver, 
OVERSHOT  THRESHER  WITH  VIBRATING   - 

T7j1«  it  a  ("htf  Hm-A*  3f<n-ftirtf,  ji'lnfue^  i\)  Hi*1  hant-i  of  m-i'lnm  and  *rmll  jrratn  grows?*.  It  separates  grain  and 
ehalT  from  liiii  atrmv,  ami  threshes  nbuiU  in?  bur-luls  of  "Whcut  or  twice  cis  many  OaI&  per  day,  wllhont  chancing 
liorH» — by  a  clmu^e  m-nny  douMc  the  q,:utMky  may  tm  lurethed.  'l*r  !*.'<>  &1  £8* 

WHEELER  S  PATETJT  DOUBLE  HORSE  PCWER 

Overshot  Thresher  with  Vibrating  Separator, 

This  Mac-Mtu'  i*  likr  the  preceding  t*nt  Tnrpvr,  «nd  for  two  borfiCA  It  does  doubTe  x\w  wf«t  of  the  frlnff le  Ma* 
rhinos,  and  is  oih;^  >]  to  1 1  to  WMii*  ot  ]  nitre  and  medium  ^min  growers,  aid  persons  ^ uo  make  a  business  of 
lJlr,.-[,inj,  I'rice  ftltfO. 

WHEELER'S  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE  POWER 
4  JIB 

Combined    Thresher  and    Winnower. 

(EltOWN     IK     TBB     CtTTi) 

Tlii*  La  also  a  Two  Horse  Machine;  It  threshes,  pom  rate*  the  train  from  the  straw,  tod  winnow*  U  at  one  -'j  .'ra- 
tion, at  tlic  avim^u  rate  uf  15*'  bu*hel£  ckf  TVtu-at  and  8AQ  bushels  of  Oats  [jer  day.     In  out  door  worlLand  for  per- 
sona who  make  a  buslnes*  of  11  mining,  It  is  an  uncqualkd  Machine.  Price  vJ  I  ■>. 
Also  €l«rcr  Quller%  Feed.  Cuttcru,  ana"    Pawing  ?Iacliiiic*. 

Our  Horse  Power*  are  adapted  In  all  respects  to  drlvii.g  every  kind  of  Agricultural  and  other Machines,  that  ad- 
mit of  bclrtgt  driven  by  Horse  Power,,  and  our  Threshers  may  be  driven  by  nnyuf  the  ordinary  kind*  of  ilur** 
Power*  In  use— either  ore  s-old  separately. 

iy*To  persons  wishing  more  Information  and  applying  by  mall,  we  will  fin-ward  a  cl re iitnr  con talning  such 
details  as  purfLanT*  mostly  want— rind  ran  refer  to  gentlemen  having  out  machine?  in  every  Hate  and  Territory, 

Our  firm  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  this  class  of  AgrienTTm:il  Mucbtntry  £2  years,  and  have  baa 
hmper,  larger  anil  mure  extended  nnd  f ucretsful  c>i*  rlence  than  any  other  HtfMfc 

All  onr  Mnrbineearo  warranted  to  give  entire  (ntWactJon,  or  may  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable 
time  for  trial 

|"gr^  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  United  S  tat  en  and  Territories,  or  Connda,  nMorojjanii'd  with  SBti>fietory  refer- 
ence*, will  te  nikd  with  promptness  «d  iWellty.    And  liachinos  securely  packed,  will  1-e  forwarded  sccordlng  to 
I  t)»t  rentes. 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO. 

Mat  1,  tt  18M.  Albany,  BT,  T. 


vt  Instructions,  or  by  the  cheapest  and  t 
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Great  American  Triumph ! 

MANNTS  CELEBRATED  REAPER  tfc  MOWER 

VIGTORIO  US  !—RE<  EI  VINO  TUE 

GBA!KD  S1XVEK  FI K  SV  CLASS  ;Ui;i>AL, 

AT  TUB 

PARIS  WORLD'S  FAIR. 
10,000 

Of  Mammy" n  Machines  made  and  used  in  the  Unitsd 

States  during  the  past  three  years  ! 

OneJHundred  and  Twenty-eight  Premiums  awarded 

Manny's  Reaper  &  Mower  since  1S52! 

J*  MANNY  A  CO.-ROOKFOKD,  TT.T-, 

Manufacturers  of  J.  II.  Manny's  Patent 

ADJUSTABLE  REAPER  &  MOWER  COMBINED, 

AND  SINGLE  MOWER. 


1MIE  prices  of these  Machine*,  with  transportation  and 
ded,  are :— For  Two  Florae  Reaper  &  Mower  Com- 
bined, of  about  five  feet  cut, $185 

For  Four  Horse  Reaper  &  Mower  Combined, « f  about 

six  feet  cut, $146 

For  Single  Mowing  Machine,  of  about  5  feet  cut    -    $130 
Descriptive  Pbamphlets,  containing  full  description  of 
the  machine,  and  much  interesting  information,  sent 
a  ratU  to  all  who  apply  for  them. 

&ST  HEATH  &  Co.,  Madison,  Agents— Office  at  Heath 
^b  Co.'s  Express,  Wilson  St,  below  Lake  House. 

V  MANNY  *  00. 

Feb.  1, 1866.  Cm.  alt 


tCCK  AKV  JOB  PELTING, 

Of  all  kinds  neatly  and  promptly  executed,  at  low  prices 
AT  THE  WISCONSIN  FARMBB  OFFXOB. 

■  ■ 


WISCONSIN   FARMER 


LITTLE  GIANT 


CORN    AMD    COB    MILL, 

PATENTED  MAT  lorn,  1854. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT,  manufactured  by  Scott  & 
Hkdgcs,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  extensively 
Introduced  and  tested  during  the  past  year,  and  has  inva- 
riably given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction,  as  was 
1)roved  by  atrial  at  Cincinnati  on  the  28d  of  February 
ast  A  Committee  composed  of  Gov.  Wright;  Hon. 
H.  L.  Elbworth,  of  Indiana,  CoL  B.  D.  Harris  of  tba, 
Ohio  Cultivator,  Wm.  Duane  Wilson,  of  the  Iowa  far- 
mer, Capt  Oruc  Smith,  of  Galena,  Illinois,  Mr.  Moors, 
of  Ky.,  and  Mr.  Barwjsr,  of  Mo.,  awarded  a  prise  of 
$250  Silver  Plate  to  the  Little  Giant,  for 
DOING  MORE  WORK  AND  GRINDING  FJNJSfi 
than  any  of  the  contestants  on  the  ground.  r 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  grinding  of  Corn  in  the  Ear 
alone,  but  may  be  used  to  grind  Hominy  and  flue  Meal 
from  Shelled  Corn ;  so  that  any  person  possessing  one  of 
these  Mills,  can  save  bis  '«.„-/ 

TOLL,  TIME  AND  LAKOHJ 
of  going  to  mill.    It  is  also  simple  and  easily  sejt  up.  No 
extra  gearing  is  required  to  run  it,  and  in  cajl  be  man- 
aged by  a  Boy. 

The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  Exclusive 
Eight  of  Sale  in  this  State,  of  James  B.  Chasdick  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Is  prepared  to  furnish  them  to  farmers  and 
Dealers. 

Price— No.  2  Complete.  *tf,00— will  grind  8  to  10 
bushels  of  feed  per  hour,  with  one  horse.  No.  8  Com- 
plete, 155.00,  will  grind  lo  bushels  of  feed  per  hour  with 
one  horse.  No.  4  Complete  will  grind  20  bushels  of  feed 
per  hour  with  two  horses.     Price,  $65. 

FOR  SALE  by  W.  A.  Gray,  No.  24  Spring  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, to  whom  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 

W.  A.  GRAY. 
Milwaukee,  June  1856.    ly. 


OGKAHAiS    OOUUD, 

Proprietor  op  the 

DODGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

BEAVEK  DAM,  DODGE  CO.,  WIS. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c 
fay  All  Communications  promptly  Attended  to.^gl 


WOOL!    WOOL! 

1AA  AAA  POUNDS  OF  WOOL  WANTED  at  the 
lUlwUU  Farmer's  Factort  In  Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 
to  manufacture  into  Cassimers,  Satinetts,  Tweeds,  all 
wool  Flannels*  or  cotton  warp  Flannels  two  yards  wide 
for  sheets,  plain  or  twilled,  or  in  exchange  for 

CASH. AND  CLOTHS. 

We  have  now  more  than  6,000  yards  of  the  above  Cloths 
on  band,  besides  nearly  1,000  superior  all  wool  Horse 
Blankets.  We  wish  to  sag  that  three  years  ago  we  ar- 
rived in  Wisconsin,  with  machinery  to  make  Woolen 
Cloths.  We  were  determined  to  make  only  pur*  Wool 
hard  twisted,  trvicabl*  Goods  for  the  wool  grower,  at 
less)  cbet  to  htm  than  the  poor  stuff  brought  from  the 
BasVinade  of  little  wool,  much  old  rags,  flax  and  cotton, 
(the  latter  being  the  best  part) 

As  to  qur.  success,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  those  who 
have  patronized  us,  and  the  unprecedented  increased  de- 
mand for  our  goods ;  so  that  we  have  greatly  enlarged 
our  capacity  to  manufacture  cloths.  Our  Factory  is  now 
the  largest  in  this  State,  and  we  are  now  making  more 


then  1,00$  yards  per  weak.  We  have  three  Carding 
Machines  for 

CARDING    ROLLS, 

and  can  do  that  work  in  short  notice.  Custom  Cloth 
Dressed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

We  always  return  the  same  quality  of  ojoth  as  the  wool 
sent.  All  letters  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  particulars  will  be 
promptly  answered,  wool  may  be  seat  to  us  by  Bail- 
road,  and  Cloth  will  be  returned  in  the  same  manner  tf 
rewired.  G.  H.  STEW AST  &  CO. 

Bra van  Dah,  Wis.,  June,  2m.  
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M.  FBIEND  &  BROS. 
nave  Received  *y  American  Express, 

THE  SPRING    AND   SUMMER 

FASHIONS. 

FRENCh'aND    AMERICAN 

CASSIMERES, 

FRENCH  PLAIDS— SILK  MIXED. 

BEAUTIFUL  PATTSRXS 

BIaoIs.  Poesh  A  n  m9 

OF    RVRRT    QUALITY. 

BBOADOLOTH8,    OF  EVE  BY  COLOR  AND 

DEBCBIPTION. 

Vesting:*— a  Beautiful  Assortment* 

GENTS.  CBAVAT8 

and  Furnishing  Goods,  too  numerous  to  mention— all  of 

which  wiU  be  sold  cheap  for  CASH. 


No.  9,  King  Street,  Madison, 


FB1END&BBOS. 
June,  1866.  t£ 


J.  S.  FILLMORE, 

LAND,   REAL  ESTATE, 

— AND — 

COLLECTION  AGENCY. 

No.  2  Juneau  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mortgages  Bought,  Loam  Negotiated,  Real 
Estate  sold  at  reasonable  rates,  Col- 
lections  and  Remittances 
ATTENDED  TO  PROMPTLY. 


FARMING  LANDS 

FOR    SALE! 

THE  following  valuable  Tracts  of  Land*  situated*  in  the 
County  of  DANE,  are  offered  for  sale.    Title  indis- 
putable, to  wit 

Description,      Section,     Town,    Range,    Acre*, 
BEqrofSWqr,       20  9  12  40 

SWqrofSEqr      20  8  12  40 

EhfofSEor  81  9  12  SO 

SWqrofSEqr       81  9  12     .40 

NWqrofNEqr       6  8  12  40 

Ozaukee  County— W  X  of  the  W  *  of  $  W  X  Section 
4,  Town  10,  Bange  22.  . 

The  above  tracts  comprise  some  of  the  best  lands -in 
those  counties  for  forming  purposes.  For  terms  apply 
to  JOHN  8.  FILLMORE, 

ALSO 

A  VALUABLE  .'FA8K1 

In  the  town  of  Granville,  seven  miles  from  Milwaukee 
near  the  Lisbon  Plank  Koad,  containing  SO^acresof  land. 
twenty  acres  of  Timber,  with  a  good  Frame  House,  and 
one  of  the  best  Barns  in  the  country.  100  Fruit  Trees,  a 
Good  Well  and  Cistern.  The  land  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation :  In  fret,  there  is 
everything  about  it  to  make  a  home  comfortable. 

Price — 14,600.    Apply  to 

1     r  JOHN8.KLLMOBE. 

MnwAtrxsK,  June,  1856.  ft 
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AGRICULTURAL    WAREHOUSE 

SEE  D    S  TO R  E . 

ELDRED  BARROWS  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers, 

HAVING  opened  an  extensive  establishment  for  the 
„  .»!•  of  Agricultural  Tools,  Farming  Machinery  and 
all  kinds  of  Seeds—would  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  Farmers  of  Kock  and  adjoining  Counties  to  their 
Stock,  comprising  the  latest  and  best  improvements. 
purchased  with  care,  direct  fiom  the  most  approved 
manufacturers.  rr 

We  would  invite  a  particular  examination' of  our 
stock  of  Steel  Plows-Hsonststiag  of  the  Massachusetts, 
Chicago,  Mo  in©,  Wisconsin,  and  other  patterns.  We 
have  ateo  a  large  stock  of  HorticiUtiirarimplementi, 
from  lata  importations.  r  ^ 


'«^=- 


Seed  I>epartment. 

We  shall  give  especial  attention  to  this  Department, 
and  shall  at  all  times  keep  a  full  supply  of  the  choicest 
Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  in  their  season, 
selected  and  put  up  e&presely  for  our  own  sales,  all  of 
which  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash. 

Agbxts — for  Eastern  Manufacturers— Pitkin's  Osage 
Orange  Seed  for  Hedges,  (with  directions  for  raising)— 
and  for  the  "Wisconsin  Farmer." 

CASH  PAID  FOR  GLOVER  AND  GRASS  SRSD. 

P.  S.— To  those  dealers  who  purchase  Went  of  the 
Lakes,  we  offer  every  inducement  to  buy  ot  us,  as  we 
can  furnish  ail  articles  in  our  line  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices. 

Corner  of  Milwaukee  and  River  Street*,  wast  side  of 
the  river. 

jAK»V^A^'1^iti!ldby( 
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CULTIVATOR. 
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BTJOCJESTIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

See  1  an  increasing  brightness,  broad  and  fleet, 

Breaks  on  the  morning  In  a  rosy  flood, 
As  if  He  smiled  to  aee  Hie  work  complete, 

And  rested  from  it,  and  pronounced  It  good. 
The  sands  lie  still,  and  every  wind  is  furled : 
The.  Ban  comes  up,  and  looks  upon  the  world. 
Is  there  no  burst  of  music  to  proclaim 

The  pomp  and  majesty  of  this  new  lord  ? — 
A  golden  trumpet  in  a  beam  of  flame, 

Startling  the  universe  with  grand  accord? 
Must  Earth  be  dumb  beneath  the  splendors  thrown 
From  his  full  orb  to  glorify  her  own  ? 

Bayard  Taylor. 

August  is  pre-eininintly  the  harvest  month, 
up  In  this  northern  climate,  and  especially 
this  backward  season.  Therefore,  much  we 
said  last  month  on  this  subject  will  now  be 
in  point.  "We  see  that  new  wheat  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  market  on  the  20th  of  June, 
from  southern  Illinois.  That  seems  early  to 
us  northerners,  especially  as  the  railroad 
makes  the  distance  between  southern  Wis- 
consin and  southern  Illinois  seem  so  short. 

The  prompt  and.  timely  gathering  of  the 
wheat  crop,  when  at  just  the  right  stage  of 
ripeness  and  maturity,  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  We  repeat,  that  great  pains  should 
be  taken  to  cut  oats  early,  and  to  care  them 
well,  with  reference  to  the  straw  for  hay. 
This  will  be  the  more  important  in  many 
neighborhoods  this  season,  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather,  and  short  growth  of  grass. 
Grass  bids  fair  to  be  a  light  crop  in  some 
neighborhoods,  and  hence  the  moro  impor- 
tant ,  to  cut  it  close,  and  save  it  carefully. 
Much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  hay 
is  out  and  saved,  as  to  its  value.  Hay  that  is 
bleached  too  long  in  the  sun.  and  rain,  is  as 
much  inferior  to  that  whioh  is  cared  bright 
and  well,  as  tea  grounds  are  to  bright  green 
tea.  Half  a  ton  of  well  cured  hay,  is  worth 
more  than  a  whole  ton  indifferently  saved. 
We  know  we  are  repeating  something  said 
before  on  the  same  subject ;  but  we  do  it 
because  we  deem  it  of  such  high  importance. 

Keep  a  sharp  eye  to  the  weeds  and  thistles, 
that  they  don't  go  to  seed.  Attend  also  to 
the  fruit  trees,  especially  those  recently  set ; 


keep  the  mulching  carefully  round  them,  and 
if  very  dry,  water  them  occasionally;  it  is 
better  than  to  lose  them  by  drought.  Bud- 
ding many  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  can  bo 
done  as  well  or  better  this  month  than  the 
last.  See  our  remarks  on  this  subject  under 
our  horticultural  head. 

August  is  the  month  in  which  to  plant  a 
strawberry  bed ;  and  where  is  the  farmer,  or 
fanner's  wife,  that  will  not  have  one  ?  Noth- 
ing is  easier  or  more  desirable.  Full  in* 
structions  will  be  found  in  this  number,  for 
selecting  varieties,  and  cultivating  them 
properly. 

Wo  advise  all  who  have  a  rod  or  an  aore 
of  ground  that  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose, 
to  set  ahgnt  it  this  very  season ;  and  if  prop- 
erly attended  to,  probably  a  fine  crop  may 
be  gathered  next  June.    We  set  a  ted  the 
last  of  April  of  the  present  year,  and  are 
getting  a  nice  little  crop  from  it,  even  the 
first  season,  and  within  60  days  of  planting. 
Surely,  this  is  not  long  to  wait — who  will 
not  try  it?    Perhaps  our  zeal  just  now  is  a 
little  more  urgent  on  the  subject,  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  are,  at  tho  time  of  this  writing, 
in  the  midst  of  a  strawberry  harvest,  (in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,)  where  they  are  exhibited 
every  morning  in  the  market,  by  the  oart- 
load,  and  where  they  are  on  the  tea-table 
every  evening — suoh  big  ones,  too,  and  in 
such  abundance  as  to  make  a  down  right 
feast,  instead  of  a  dainty  taste.    When  will 
the  tea-tables  of  Wisconsin  bo  so  blessed! 
We  answer,  next  year,  if  our  readers  will 
heed  our  advice ;  for  we  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  raise  strawberries, 
in  abundance,  as  potatoes.    Let  us  again  en- 
join all  who  have  any  nicety  about  them  to 
try  it.    Suoh  as  have  the  good  fortune  to 
raise  more  than  they  can  eat,  sell,  or  give 
away,  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  put  them 
up  in  air  tight  cans,  or  jars, .  for  after  use.    If 
done  well,  they  will  come  out  as  fresh  and 
fine  next  winter  as  when  first  picked. 
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up  the  products  of/ 
one  of -the  great 
inventions  of  the  day,  and  is  destined  to  have, 
a  rapidly  Increasing  importance  jfroin  year 
toyW.  The  process-witl  bi  found  fully  de- 
scribed on  another-page,  and  is  well  worth 
the'  study  stati"  practice  of  every  lover  of 
goddeating. 

iLebfa  well  to  cattle  and  sheep)  land  aU 
afeeyamgaiBy '^nrigg  the  hgfc  wettfchgr:;  act 
that  they  have  plenty  of  salt,  and  above  all, 
a  plenty  of  water..  Think  how.  olten  yon 
raise  the  cap  to  your  own  lips,  and  drink  the 
pooling  draught;  and  as  often  as  you  do 
that,  remember  the  poor  teams  that  labor  in 
your  fields,  perhaps  drawing  the  loads,  while 
yon  ride  on  an  easy  seat.  Water  all  work- 
ing teams  at  least  four  times  a  day,  in  hot 
weather;  for  anything  less  is  generally  in- 
human, as  well  as  unprofitable. 

Then  the  other  creatures — give  them  free 
access  to  ample  wate: ,  if  possible.  Even  it 
you  have  to  pump  it  up,  don't  be  niggardly, 
or  think  the  creatures  drink  more  than  they 
need;  they  are  the  best  judges.  We  think 
every  man  who  has  a  considerable  stock  to 
pump  for,  should  have  a  wind-mill  to  doit  for 
him.  The  Western  Windmill  Co.,  at  Chi- 
cago, offer  them  cheap,  and  warrant  them 
perfectly  durable  and  satisfactory,  or  no  pay. 
We  purpose  to  try  one,  as  soon  as  we  can 
attend  to  having  it  put  up.  Their  adver- 
tisement will  be  found  in  this  number. 
Farmers  who  are  tired  of  pumping  by  hand, 
read  it;  and  if  you  should  think  the  mill 
a  good  thing,  try  it.  We  are  expecting  to 
see  it  effect  an  important  revolution  in  farm 
economy,  both  by  raising  water,  grinding 
coarse  grain,  and  may  be  super-fiue  flour,  Up- 
on many  a  prairie  eminence,  that  seems  to 
have  been  made  on  purpose  for  such  mills. 

Pare  back  the  hoofs  of  your  sheep;  if  you 
would  provent  their  being  lame;  and  if  you 
would  keep  off  the  foot  rot,  don't  let  them 
run  too  much  upon  low  wet  land.  But  if 
they  do  get  the  rot,  an  application  of  finely 
powdered  blue  vitriol,  to  the  blistered  parts 
between  the  hoofs,  and  a  dry  pasture,  will 
soon  cure  them.  Then,  again,  don't  omit  to 
place  tar  about  in  their  salt  troughs.  It  will 
keep  off  the  fly,  and  prevent  the  maggot  in 
the  bead. 

.    A  little  timely  precaution  will  prevent  al- 
most all  difficulties,  and  diseases,  with  sheep. 


WHereai  neglec^  ind  carelessness  bftfa  in- 
volve 'destruetiovif  will  vattentded  Xo\  they 
are  the  prettiest  form  stock  in  the  world,  but 
nealeeted,|fchey  aiye  t^w»yst.r  t,  ,, 
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A  TRIP  THROUGH  THE  N  ORTHWBSTEBJT 
Oountlei   of  WISCONSIN— With  itrlnoHent* 

(ooKTimrcD  mo*  pagb  SOT.)  

»  NSVcyk  (Chippewa  Falls  we"!tb*V a  jkutfQ- 
westorly.  course,  through  ft  fing,  ftpaning  aad 
prairie  counjtry^  about<40  tnilea  tq-Menomo- 
nee,  or  Wilson's  Mills,  as  \t  is  more  frequent- 
ly called. "  Here  is  an  extensive  lumbering 
establishment,  situated  oil  the  Meupnronee 
River,with  a  fine  water  power,'  am  pf^  to 
all  appearance,  for.  any  amount  -of  business. 
Acres  of  the  finest  kind  of  pine  logs  rfoat  in 
their  pond,  and  \Jhe  mill'itself ,  Is  a  perfect 
cronckerj  having  two  powerful  gangs,  be- 
sides numbers  of  single  and  circular  saws, 
cutting  regularly  from  60,000  to  80,00d/eet 
of  lumber  per  day.  '  "        \l  '• 

Adjoining  tho  mill  is  a  large  rafting  house, 
fitted  for  working  night  and  day,  so 'that  the 
business  progresses  without  interruptions- 
turning  off  an  incredible  amount  of  "lumber. 
The  whole  concern  employs  over  $00  meA 
in  all  its  various  operations:  These,  Ivfth 
their  families  and  appendages,  serye  to  make 
up  quite  a  village  at  Menomonee,  which  place^ 
on  the  whole,  appeared  decidedly  neat  and 
tidy — reminding  us  forcibly  of  an  eastern 
factory  corporation.  With  this  difference, 
however,  that  when  the  bell  rung  an  army^ 
not  of  red-coated,  but  of  red-shirted  meti 
rushed  out  to  their  meals,  instead  of  a  crowd 
of  well  dressed,  tidy  and  sprightly  girls;   -  \ 

This  mill  company  are  reported  to  be  ex- 
cellent managers,  and  are  understood  to  be 
making  a  great  deal  of  money.  Theyfcre 
about  building  a  flouring  mill;  and  already 
have  a  store  furnished  and  filled  with -a 
stock  of  goods,  that  would  do  Credit  to  any 
city  in  the  West. 

Menomonee  will  soon  be  a  pretty,  thriving 
town  ;  especially  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  men  ■ 
who  have  come  up  from  the  vanity  and 
therefore  underhand  every  rope  of  the  ship. 
Among  other  things  riot  to  be  forgotten,*  we 
found  here  a  comfortable  Tnn/with  a  nice 
attentive  eastern  Yankee  for  a  landlord. 
Worn  out,  dirty,  starved,  and  sunburnt  as  We 
were,  it  was  a  luxury  to  be  appreciated, arid 
tang  remembered.    A  ray  of  sunshiny  amid 
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clouds  and  storms.,  fljhp.neflt,  dean  table, 
presided  over  by  the  fair  lady-like  daughter 
of  th*  host,  afforded  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  masculine  hovels,  and  half-breed  hotels 
too  frequently  met  with. 

i .  But  the  pleasant  periods  pass  away  the 
most  repitfly ;  and  so  with,  our  stay  at  Me- 
nomonee.  West  .of,  us,  towards  Hudson,  our 
point  of.  destination,  lay  a  .dense  unsettled 
forest,  30  miles  across.  Qwing  to  a  broken 
.buggy  and. the  terrible  condition  of  the 
roads,  we  ^ad  no,  alternative  but  to  take 
J?oop8  JSxprml  The  time  was,  in  our 
earlier  pioneering  in  the  West,  that  this 
would  na,yo  been  a,  luxury ;  but  now  we  are 
inclined  to,  regard  it  rather  as  a  labor. 
Howover,  seven  o'clock  A.  M.  found  us  on 
the  road,  On  either  hand,- and  intermina- 
bly, grew  the  stately  timber — oak,  elm,  bass, 
birch,  maple,  4c.  Sight  miles  in,,  there  was 
quite  a  little. sprinkling  of  tall,  handsome 
pine.  Here  was,, a  single  shanty,  and  a 
opuple  of  large  fellows  firing  at  a  mark,  but 
no  Hgn  of  wqm^u  about  their  cabin.  A  sin-* 
gle  .dress,  or  .baby's,  f^ock  hanging  on  a  bushj 
would  have  givan  to  the  wild  scene  a  social 
appearance.  ...  ' 

'We  did  not  even  sto£  for  a  moment's  restj 
but  passed  On  to  Holman's,  as  it  is  called, 
twelve  '  miles  ftirther,  bn  the  Eaogalle> 
Here  we  h'oped  to  find  a  resting  place  and  a 
comfortable  dinner.  Noon'  brought  ns  to 
the  door  of  their  cabin;  faint  and  weary! 
Alas,  for  human  hopes !  the  landlady  was  % 
Insty  natitd — decidedly  brown,  but  not  mor^ 
so  than  the  cab?n •  and,  what  was  worse; 
•  the^  had  nothing  to  eall  at  that.'  ' 

Twenty  rajles  already,  over  a  rough  and 
mnddy  road,  and  under  a  blazing,  hot  snq, 
tp.wfcich.we  must  now  add  nine  more  before 
dinner,  was  rather  dubious  at  .best.  But  thb 
only  i  remedy  was  to  push,  on).  We  did  so, 
and  about  two  o'clock  found  us  at  Baker V 
Station,  a  little  tavern  on  tlje  prairie,  the 
other  side  of  the  woods,  where  the  active 
and  .obliging  landlady  soon  stroked  our 
seeds.  We  hope  that  itbe;  next ,  time  we 
walk  through  those  woods  it  will  be  upon 
.the  iron  rail,  and  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  an 
hour— a  thing  we  confidently  expect  to  do 
before  1860.  The  shriek, of  the.  locomotive 
r  will  soon  supercede  the  howl  of  the  wolf, 
and  andajp  its  influence  this,  black  forest  will 


open  to  the  sun,  and  blossom  like  the  rose. 
God  speed  the  day ! 

From  the  forest  to  Hudson,  some  25  miles, 
the  country  is  mostly  a  fine  rolling  prairie, 
interspersed  with  occasional  timber,  and  all 
rapidly  settling.  Here,  as  well  as  further 
back  on  the  road,  the  whole  region  of  coun- 
try is  beautifully  and  amply  watered. 

Hudson,  on  the  St,  Croix,  is  backed  up  by 
this  fine  country,  and  is  the  county  town  of 
St.  Croix  county,  besides  being  the  locality 
of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office,  in  the  Willow  River 
District.  It  is  a  smart,  thriving  town,  of 
some  2,000  inhabitants.  It  has  good  land- 
ings on  the  river,  and  boats  are  constantly 
coming  and  going.  If  she  succeeds  as  she 
intends,  in  securing  the  forks  of  the  new 
land  grant  railway,  she  will  soon  be  a  made 
up  city.  But  railroads,  like  the  issues  of 
elections,  are1  'mighty  uncertain."  '  Property 
seems  to  be  advancing  rapidly,  and  real 
estate  operators  are  keen  for  speculation. 
All  in  all,  it  is  decidedly  a  smart  river  town, 
and  evidently  in  the  hands  ot  thorough-going 
business  men. 

After  a  four  days'  waiting  for  our  turn  to 
enter  Government  lands,  and  having  accom- 
plished it  all  satisfactorily,  wo  dropped  down 
the  St.  Croix  to  Prescott.  This  is  another 
of  the  fine  towns,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi,  and  with  one 
ot  the  finest  tables  of  land  on  which  to  build 
a  town,  that  can  be  found  on  either  of  the 
rivers.  About  2o  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  streams  it  runs  back  as  fine  and  far  as 
could  be  wished. 

This  town  is  already  well  under  way,  and 
has  a  business-like  appearance.     Its  enter- 
prising proprietor,  Dr.  Maxon,  is  an  old  Leg- 
islative friend  of  ours,  and  an  hour's  chat  , 
with  him,  was  time  agreeably  spent.    Here,  • 
too,  they  are  purposing  to  secure  the  junc-  . 
tion  and  crossing  of  the  new  railroad,  and 
for  aught  we  can  see,  their  prospect  is  an 
equal  one  at  least  with  any  other  point. 

About  25  miles  up  the  Mississippi  takes  us 
to  St.  Paul,  which  all  the  world  knov  s  is  a 
great  town,  and  just  at  the  present,  the  north-  < 
western  foeus  of  activity  trade  and  epecala- ! 
tion.    We  will  not  spend  time  .in  particular- 
izing  about  a  town,  so  universally  known  and  , 
written  about.    St.  Anthony  and  Minneapo- 
lis are  also  charming  in  their  way,  and  the 
latter  place  is  decidedly  romantic.  | 
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When  tho  railroad  from  St.  Paul  to  Lake 
Superior  is  built,  we  will  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  circuit  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
Lake  Superior,  will  at  once  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  pleasure  routes,  for  sum- 
mer, in  America.  It  will  unite  the  most  de- 
lightful alternations  of  climate,  with  every 
conceivable  variety  of  scenery;  and  embrace, 
withal,  every  kind  of  sporting  and  excite- 
ment that  can  be  desired.  "We  predict  for 
it  erelong,  a  popularity  that  Saratoga,  or 
Newport,  nevor  dreamed  of— a  popularity 
that  will  call  its  100,000  per  annum  to  its 
cool  and  varied  resorts,  from  every  part  of 
the  continent. 

Steamboat  traveling  on  the  Mississippi  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  business — especially 
if  you  have  the  fortune  to  get  into  good 
boats.  The  regular  lines  of  Dunleith  and 
Dubuque  boats  are  all  good,  and  some  of 
them  even  fine.  They  are  quito  roomy  and 
neat,  and  the  table  is  usually  A  No.  1 — well 
supplied  with  everything  that  could  reasona- 
bly be  desired,  and  served  up,  too,  by  those 
clean,  white-aproned  boys,  in  a  stylo  of  taste 
and  neatness  that  the  girls  would  find  it 
hard  to  beat. 

These  boats  contain  among  their  passen- 
gers and  freight,  everything  that  could  be 
imagined.  A  perfect  ark,  with  all  sorts  of 
humcmSi  cattle,  and  creepieg  things,  with 
every  kind  of  farm  and  household  trap,  and 
implement,  that  enters  into  human  economy 
or  necessity.  The  constant  landings  and 
leavings  at  every  little  town,  tho  rugged  and 
ever  changing  scenery  of  islands  and  moun- 
tains, of  passing  boats  and  floating  rafts, 
seems  to  keep  up  a  pleasant  but  ever  varying 
excitement,  that  must  be  witnessed  to  be  folly 
understood.  To  those  who  would  spend  a 
pleasant  week,  and  any  surplus  money,  we 
would  say,  go  up  the  river  to  St.  Paul,  St. 
Anthony  and  Minneapolis ;  and  when  you 
get  tired  of  it,  come  down  again.  We  will 
warrant  it  to  give  satisfaction  in  all  oases. 

And  especially  do  we  recommend  it  as  a 

Bridal  Tour  for  newly  married  people ;  we 

doubt  not  it  will  be  found  to  be  just  the 

thing.     If  the  reader  has  not  ere  this  got 

J     wearied,  we  will  now  excuse  him.    D.  J.  P, 

i        A  Dsrnrei  against  Mid  Dogs. — Hoop 
!     dresses  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  defense 
against  mad  dogs,  and  should  therefore  be 
universally  worn  during  lldog  days."  (? ) 


THB  FOHBST  TRBB8  OF  WIBOOHSOr, 

ITLl  LAPBAM. 

No.  34. — Fagusferruginea,  Aiton — Beeoh. 
Like  many  other  species  of  plant,  the  Ameri- 
can Beech  tree  has  been  supposed  to  be  only 
a  variety  of  the  European  kind ;  but  later 
botanists  have  decided  that  the  two  are  dis- 
tinct. Michaux  describes  two  varieties,  and 
makes  them  different  species — the  white  and 
the  red.  The  first  is  nearly  all  sap-wood, 
which  is  white;  the  last  nearly  all  heart- 
wood,  which  is  red.  But  these  peculiarities 
are  found  to  be  owing  to  something  in  the 
soil  or  exposure ;  there  being  no  sufficient 
botanical  differences  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish the  two  kinds  as  separate  species. 

The  Oaks,  with  which  this  series  of  arti- 
cles on  our  native  forest  trees  was  com- 
menced, and  the  Beech,  belong  to  the  first 
division  of  tho  cup-bearing  Family  (cttpuli- 
ferearj  in  which  tho  fruit  is  scattered,  a 
few  in  a  cluster.  The  carpinu*  and  ostrya 
constitute  another  division  of  the  same  fami- 
ly, having  the  fruit  arranged  in  long  dusters, 
something  like  the  hop. 

In  our  State  the  Beech  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain districts  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, where  it  is  often  found  constituting  al- 
most the  entire  forest.  I  am  not  informed 
in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  this  tree  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  spring  the  young  Beech  trees,  and 
the  lower  branches  of  the  older  ones,  are  cov- 
ered with  dead  leaves  of  the  last  year's 
growth.  These  old  leaves  remain  until  they 
are  crowded  off  by  the  young  foliage  of  an- 
other year.  The  tops  of  the  larger  trees  are 
usually  bare  of  dead  leaves. 

In  the  books  we  may  read  the  following 
directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Beech 
from  the  seed,  that  being  the  mode  usually 
adopted:  "Shake  the  nuts  from  the  tree  as 
they  ripen,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  or  in  an 
airy  shed  or  loft,  after  which  they  may  be 
mixed  with  sand  that  is  perfectly  dry,  at  the 
rate  of  three  bushels  of  sand  to  one  of  mast, 
whioh  only  retains  its  vital  properties  for 
one  year.  Sow  the  seed  one  inoh  apart,  in 
March,  in  a  light  rich  soil,  and  cover  them 
about  one  inoh;  the  tender  young  plants 
will  appear  in  May,  when,  if  the  season  is 
dry,  they  should  be  moderately  watered.  In 
March,  the  next  season,  with  a  spade  made 
very  sharp  for  the  purpose,  undermine  the 
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roots  and  cut  them  between  four  and  five 
inches  under  the  ground.  After  the  plants 
have  stood  for  two  years,  or,  if  in  poor  soil, 
three  years,  they  may  be  transplanted,  and 
in  three  or  four  years  removed  to  general 
plantation." 

Between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  in  Belgium, 
there  were  formerly  if  not  now,  very  solid 
and  elegant  hedges,  made  of  the  Beech ;  and 
while  we  are  seeking  for  the  best  hedge 
plant,  it  might  be  well  for  some  person,  or 
some  agricultural  sooiety,  to  try  what  can  be 
done  with  the  American  Beech.  The  young 
trees  are  placed  eight  inches  apart,  and  bent 
in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  cross  each 
other  with  small  apertures.  They  are  bound 
together  at  the  points  of  intersection,  where 
they  soon  grow  together.  After  the  young 
plants  are  well  established  they  bear  the 
knife  well,  and  do  not  sprout  up  from  the 
roots  as  vigorously  as  other  trees.  In  ex- 
posed situations  on  the  prairies,  barriers  of 
this  kind  should  be  formed  along  the  north 
and  north-west  borders  of  gardens,  building- 
lots,  barn-yards,  &c.,  For  such  purpose  the 
Beech  will  answer  better  than  any  other 
tree,  excepting  the  evergreens. 

The  wood  of  the  Beech  is  applied  to  many 
useful  purposes,  and  would  be  much  more 
used,  were  it  not  for  the  abundance  of  other 
kinds  afforded  by  the  forests  of  our  country. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  Beech  is  no 
great  favorite,  though,  in  its  young  state 
especially,  it  is  a  handsome  tree.  For  its 
density  of  shade,  the  clean  and  neat  appear- 
ance of  its  bark,  its  bright  shining  leaves,  its 
slender  and-  elegant  branches,  this  tree  is 
certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  land- 
scape gardener.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  tree  from  its  appear- 
ance in  the  dense  forests,  where  it  has  no 
room  to  spread,  rather  than  when  growing 
in  an  open  space,  where  it  could  display  all 
its  beauty, 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  European 
Beech  well  worthy  of  cultivation  in  Wiscon- 
sin. They  are  known  as  the  Purple  Beech, 
and  the  Weeping  Beech. 

No  35. — Carpinus  A mericana,  of  Michaux 
— Hornbeam.  This  is  a  small  tree,  found 
abundantly  almost  everywhere  in  the  Amer- 
ican forests.  It  has  several  names  by  which 
it  is  known  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
— among  them  are  Hornbeam,    Hophorn- 


beam,  Iron-wood,  Blue  Beech,  Water  or 
Swamp  Beech,  &o.,  &o.  Some  of  these 
names  are  also  applied  to  the  next  species. 
The  bark  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Beech  tree  in  its  color  and  smoothness. 
The  Hornbeam  prefers  rich  damp  soils,  near 
swamps,  on  river  bottoms,  &c. 

Professor  Emmons,  in  his  report  on  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts,  a  work 
of  great  interest  and  value,  says  of  this  small 
tree,  that  'it  is  of  slow  growth,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  live  to  a  great  age.  The  wood  is 
white,  close-grained  and  compact,  and  has 
great  strength.  It  is  used  for  beetles,  levers, 
and  for  other  purposes  where  strength  and 
solidity  are  required ;  and  it  is  well  fitted 
for  the  turner.  The  corresponding  species 
in  Europe  is  much  esteemed  as  fuel,  and  in 
Franco  its  charcoal  is  preferred  to  most 
others.  The  Hornbeam  is  a  tree  of  consid- 
erable beauty.  Its  smooth,  fluted  trunk  is 
an  interesting  object  to  one  curious  in  forest 
history;  its  foliage  is  remarkable  for  its  soft- 
ness, and  the  fruit  is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
tree.  The  crimson,  scarlet  and  orange  of  its 
autumnal  colors,  mingling  into  a  rich  pur- 
plish red  as  seen  at  a  distance,  makes  it  rank 
in  splendor  almost  with  the  Tupelo  and  the 
Scarlet  Oak.  It  is  easily  cultivated  and 
should  have  a  corner  in  every  collection  of 
trees." 

One  of  the  European  Species,  (C.  betuhu, 
Linn.,)  is  well  adapted  by  its  mode  of  growth 
for  garden  hedges. 

$o#  so. — Ostrya  Virginia*,  of  Willdenow 
— Iron-wood.  Like  the  last,  this  small  tree 
has  received  different  names,  and  by  some 
the  name  of  Iron- wood  is  applied  to  both ; 
though  no  two  trees  could  well  be  more  dis- 
tinct. They  may  bo  known  at  once  by  the 
bark,  which  in  the  Hornbeam  is  smooth  and 
gray  like  the  Beech,  but  in  the  Iron-wood  is 
brown  and  rough,  being  much  farrowed  and 
loosened.  But  they  may  be  still  more  readi- 
ly distinguished  by  the  fruit.  The  Horn- 
beam has  a  naked  nut  concealed  in  the  axil 
of  a  leefy  scalo  or  bract;  whilo  the  Iron- 
wood  lias  the  nut  covered  by  a  kind  of  blad- 
der-like hairy  sack. 

The  wood  of  both  is  very  hard,  strong  and 
rigid,  answering  well  for  handspikes  and 
other  purposes  where  strength  is  required — 
thus  giving  propriety  to  the  name  of  Ironr 
wood.    But  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  is 
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proper  to  confine  this  name  to  the  species 
now  under  consideration. 

Tho  tree  soon  dies  when  the  surrounding 
forest  trees  are  cleared  away  leaving  the' 
Iron-wood  alone.    Hence  it  has  no  value  for 

ornamental  purposes. 

, *  •••  >        — — 

U7XHQ-  IN  THE  OOOTTTRY. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  live  in  the  country. 
To  «Bcape  from  the  prison  walla  of  the  me- 
tropolis~-th»  great  brickery  we  call  "the 
city" — and  live  amid  blossoms  and  leaves, 
in  shadow  and  sunshine,  in  moonlight  and 
starlight,  in  rain,  mist,  dew,  hoar-frost,  and 
drouth,  out  in  the  open  campaign,  and  under 
th#  blue  dome  that  i»  bounded  by  the  hori- 
zon only.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  well 
with  dripping  buckets,  a  porch  with  honey 
buds,  and  sweet  bells,  a  hive  embroidered 
with  nimble  bees,  asnn-dial  mossed  over, 
ivy  up  to  the  eaves,  curtains  of  dimity,  a 
tumbler  of  fresh  flowers  in  your  bed-room, 
a  rooster  on  the  roof;  and  a  dog  upon  the 
piazza. 

When  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  and  I  moved 
into  the  country  with  our  heads  full  of  fresh 
butter  and  cool  crisp  radishes  for  tea;  with 
ideas  entirely  lucid  respecting  milk,  and  a 
looseness  of  calculation  respeoting  the  num- 
ber in  family  it  would  take  agood  laying  hen 
to  supply  wit n  fresh  eggs  every  morning — 
when  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  and  I  moved  into 
the  country  we  found  some  preconceived 
notions  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  some  de- 
partures made  from  the  plan  we  had  laid 
down  in  the  little  back  parlor  in  Avenue  G. 
One  of  the  first  achievements  in  the  coun- 
try is  early  rising !  with  the  lark — with  the 
sun1— whilo  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  "under 
the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn,"  and  so 
forth.  Early  rising!  What  can  be  done 
with  five  or  six  o'clock  in  town?  What 
may  not  be  done  at  those  hours  in  the  conn- 
try?  With  the  hoe,  tho  rake,  the  dibble, 
the  spade,  the  watering-pot?  To  plant, 
prune,  drill,  transplant,  graft,  train  and 
sprinkle  1  Mrs.  S.  and  I  agreed  to  rise  early 
in  the  country. 

"Richard  and  Robin  were  two  pretty  men, 
They  laid  In  the  bed  till  the  clock  struck  ten : 
Up  jumped  Richard  and  looked  at  the  sky; 
O,  brother  Robin  I  the  son's  vest  high  P 

Early  rising  in  tho  country  is  not  an  in- 
stinct :  it  is  n  sentiment  and  must  be  cultiva- 
ted. 

A  friend  recommended  to  me  to  seud  to 
the  south  side  of  Long  Island  for  some  very 
prolific  potatoes — the  real  hippopotamus 
breed.  Down  went  my  man,  and  what  with 
expense  of  horse-hire,  tavern  bill 8,  toll  gates, 
and  breaking  a  wagon,  the  hippopotami  cost 
a*  much  apiece  as  pine-apples.  They  were* 
fine  potatoes  though,  with  comely  features, 
and  large  languishing  eyes  that  promised  in- 


crease of  femily  without  de!a£  '  &s  T  wortfc'f 
ed  ray  own  garded  (ft*  which  ilued  atari*  * 
scape  gardener  at  two  dollars; per  day!*«n 
give  me  instructions,)  I  con  elude*}  that  th$f 
object  of  my  first  experiment  in  early  rising 
should  be  the  planting  of  the,  hippopota: 
muses.    I  accordingly  rose  next1  day  at  five, 
and  it  rained.     The  next  And  it  rained )   ■  It' 
rained  for  two  weeks!    Wo  bad  splendid 
potatoes  every  dav  for  dinner.  •  \ . 

"My  dear,"  said.  I  to  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass. ' 
"where  did  you  get  those  fine  potatoes?" 

"Why,"  said  she,  innocently,  "out  of  that 
basket  from  Long  Island  I"    " 

The  last  of  the  hippopotamuses  were  be-; 
fore  me,  pealed,  and  boiled,  and  mashed  and. 
baked,  with  a  nice  thin .  brown  crust  on  the, . 
top. 

I  was  more  successful  afterwards.  I  did' 
get  some  seed  potatoes  in  the  ground.  Bofcj 
something  was  the  matter;  at  the  end  of 
the  season  I  did  not  get  as  many  potatoes  aft 
I  had  put  in. 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  who  is  a  notable  house?; 
wife,  said  to  me  one  day,  "Now,  my  dear, 
we  shall  soon  have  plenty  of  eggs,  for  I  have* 
been  baying  a  lot  of  chickens,."  There  they  I 
were,  each  with  about  as  many  feathers  as 
a  grasshopper,  and  a  chirp  not  louder..  Of 
course  we  looked  forward  with  pleasant 
hopes  to  tho  period  when  the  first  cackle 
should  announce  the  milk  white  eggs,  warm- 
ly deposited  in  the  hay,  which  we  had  pro- 
vided bountifully.  They  grew  finely,  and 
one  day  I  ventured  to  remark  that  our  hens 
had  remarkably  large  combs,  to  which  Mrs. 
S.  replied : 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  have  been  observing  that;1 
but  if  you  will  venture  to  have  a  real  treat, 
you  should  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
hear  tbem  crow!" 

"Grow!"  said  I  faintly,  "our  hens  crow- 
ing! Then  by  'the  cock  that  crowed  in  the 
morn,  to  wake  the  priest  all  shaven  and 
shorn,'  we  might  as  well  give  up  all  hopes  of 
having  any  eggs,"  said  I,  "for  as  sure  as  you 
live,  Mrs.  S.,  our  hens  are  all  roosters!  that 
grew  up  and  fought  with  the  neighbor's 
chickens,  until  there  was  not  a  whole  pair 
of  eyes  on  either  side  of  the  fence. 

A  dog  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  coun- 
try. I  have  one  which  I  raised  from  a  pup. 
He  is  a  good  stout  fellow,  and  a  hearty  bart- 
er and  feeder.  The  man  of  whom  I  bought 
him  said  he  was  a  thorough-bred,  but  he  be- 
gins to  have  a  mongrel  look  about  him.  He 
is  a  good  watch  dog,  though,  for  the  moment 
he  sees  any  suspicious  looking  person  about 
the  premises,  he  comes  right  into  the  kitchen 
and  gets  behind  tho  stove.  First  we  kept 
him  in  the  house,  and  he  scratched  all  night 
to  get  out.  Then  we  turned  him  out,  and 
he  scratched  all  night  to  get  in.  Then  we 
tied  him  up  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  and 
he  howled  so  that  our  neighbor  shot  at  him 
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twice  before'  flav  ^reak.  Finally,  we  gave 
him  awdy,  and  he:  came  back;  arid  now  he 
lsiuSt  "recovering  from  a  fit  in  whioh  he. has 
torn  np  the-' patch. that  has  been  sown:  for 
fto-^riqg'*adwhea.,     ' 

A  good  strong  gate  is  a  necessary  article 
for  on*  Jordan.,/  A  good,  strong,  heavy  gate, 
with  a  dislocated  hinge,  so  that  it  will  nei- 
ther open  ndr  stmt.  Such'  an  one  have  I. 
The  grounds  before  uiy  feaoe«re  in  common, 
and  all  the  neighbors1  eows  pasture  there. 
I-  remarked  to- Mrs.  S.,  as  we  stood:  at  the 
window  In  a  June  sunset,  bow  placid  and 
pitadreeque'tto  eattfe  looked,  as  tbey  strolled 
about,  cropping  the  fgreen  herbage.  Next 
mbrning,  I  found  the  innocent .  creatures  in 
iny  gsrden.  <  They  had  not  left  a  green  thing 
hiH. '.  The  corn  in  the  milk,  the  beans  on 
th,e  fxAes^the  young  cabbages,  the  tender 
lettuce,  even  the  thriving  shoots  on  my  fruit 
trees  hafl  vanished.  And  there  they  were 
ldokin^  cfmetJ/-oo  the  ruin  they  had  made: 
Our.  watch  dog,  too,  was  for  gathering  with 
them.-  It '.was  too  much,  so  I  got  a  large 
stick  ani  droVe  them  all  out,  except  a  young 
heifer, »  which;  I  chased  all  over  the  flower 
beds*  breaking  down  my  trellises,  my  wood* 
bines  ahi  sweet  briars,  my  roses  and  pefcfe 
nfas,  urftH  I  cornered her  in  the  hot-bed.  I 
lad '  to  call*  fbr 'assistance  to  extricate  her 
from  the  sashes,  and  her  owner  has  sued  me 
tor  damages.  .  I  believe  I  shall  move  tin 
town.  [Spatjrowgrass  Papers.   •. 

f  — £__j — i  '  \    .  ^  »'<»»'•  ; 

MAk^U'BTTU;  APAMS.  WAU8HABA  AND  * 
*  POETAOB  OOUNT1BS.  " 

r  From  a' business  Jetter,  dated  Boaver  Dam, 
July  6th,  we  make  the  following  extracts.; 
If'dur  corresponclent  will  take  the  trouble 
to  note  down  and  communicate  his  im- 
pressions of  different  localities  through  which 
he  may  (pass*  this  fail,  we  doubt  not  they  will 
b>  as  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Fabm- 
bb  bs  they  will  be  '•  reliable ;  for  he  is  a  dis- 
criminating^ practical  observer.  It  is  unnec- 
essary tq  aqld  that  all  well  wishers  of  the 
Faxmbjz  have  oar  sincere  thanks— and  that 
porkers/  like  friend  G;,  are  the  backbone — 
ttie  rcalsuppdrters  of  all  improvements : 

'* '■  **.  *>  Cl{  left  home  June  25th,  and 
traveled  through  Marquette,  Adams,  Wau- 
snara  and  Portage-  counties.  I  saw  along 
n\y  route  visible  marks  of  the  ravages  of 
the  past  nar<l  winter  upon  /the  young  or- 
chards,; but  .the  spring  crops  had  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  appearance,  and  bid  fair  to 
yii\k  a  largo  profit  to  the  farmer  for  the  labor 
bestowed.  I  fouild  aUo  a  great  want  of  the 
■  circulation  ^ef  the  Fabmbb,  and  found  some 


cd-laborers  who  understood  the  benefits  4i 
be  derived  from  its  circulation,  and  promised 
to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  pro*- 
cure  subscribers. ' 

"The  counties  through  which  T  passed  are 
rapidly  settling  up  with  enterprising  and  go- 
ahead  kind  of  inhabitants,  from  New  York 
and  New  England.  The  soil  is  composed  of 
a  yellow  sandy  loam,. and  is  well  adapted  to 
the  propagation  of  most  kinds-  of  fruit  trees, 
and  especially  apple — the  great  staple  fruit 
of  our  State,  I  shall  take  a  trip  during  the 
coming  fall,  through  tho  same  counties,'  and 
also  visit  other  portions  of  the  State.  •.  I  wiR 
see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  giving 
the  Fabueb  a  circulation  approximate  to 
what  its  merits  demand."  l 

lLYours  truly,        J.  G."  : 


For  tho  tamer.  1 
.  WHEAT  JkSSD  OHSSS. 

Edttobs  Fakmxb^-I  read  the  oomnrantea* 
tion  of  Mr.  Hatch  in  the  April  number  of 
your  paper,  in  relation  to  the  transmutation 
of  wheat  into  chess,  with  much  interest,  and 
hoped  in  your  next  number  to  get  some 
practical  information  on  the  subject.:  Butj 
alas,  in  the  June  number,  'page,  257, 1  find 
the  communination  of  Mr.  D*  Worthington, 
and,  to  use  his  own  quotation,  I  felt  like  the 
prophet,  (and  I  was  sorely  vexed.)  Perhaps 
I  may  not  be  able  to  throw  any  lighten  this 
subject  of  wheat  turning  to  chess ;  but;  will 
offer  my  proofs,  and  hope  that  practical  and 
observing  farmers  will  cast  in  their  mite.  It 
is  time  this  subject  was  settled — there  has 
been  enough  tTuory — now  let  us  have  pacts. 
First,  I  will  say  to  Mr.  Worthingtom  to  take 
his  Bible  and  turn  to  first  Corinthians,  16th 
chapter,  36th  and  37th  verses,  and  he  may 
find  the  proofs  he  asks  for  m  Holy  Writ, 
whioh  reads  as  follows:  "And  that  which 
thou  sowest  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that 
shall  be,  but  bare  grain.  It  may  ohanoe  of 
wheat  or  some  other  grain."  Now  if  any. 
one  will  take  the1  trouble  to  sprout  wheat,: 
and  dry  it  thoroughly,  then  sprout  it  as  be-^ 
fore,  then  dry,  which  may  be  repeated  three 
times—some  have  said  four  or  five  times— 
and  afterward  sow  it,  the  product  will  be 
chess.  The  best  method  to  spron  Vthe  wheat 
is  to  wrap  it  in  several  fdlds  of  oloth,  and 
keep  it  wet.  '  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  thar 
chess  and  timothy  grass  are  both  produced 
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from  wheat — and  I  will  not  dispute  that  fox- 
tail grass,  which  the  gentleman  allndes  to, 
may  be  also.  But  for  the  proofs.  I  will 
here  ask,  why  do  we  not  find  chees  as  plen- 
tifully as  in  winter  wheat  ?  My  answer  is, 
it  does  not  kill  out  by  the  roots  being  broken 
off  by  the  up-heaving  of  the  ground  by  frost. 
When  this  is  the  case,  if  life  is  yet  left  in  the 
plant,  it  again  takes  root,  and  bears  chess  or 
timothy.  It  may  turn  to  fox-tail  grass.  It 
is  clear  to  my  mind,  for  I  have  proved  it, 
that  wheat  will  sprout  three  times,  and  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  first  time  it  sprouts  it  will 
produce  wheat  every  time.  The  change 
takes  place  when  it  has  once  sprouted,  or 
taken  root,  and  the  roots  have  died  or  been 
broken  off.  I  have  produced  the  chess  from 
as  fine  samples  of  wheat  as  ever  grew,  by 
the  sprouting  process.  Another  method  is 
to  select  good  healthy  wheat  roots,  the  last 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
transplant  them  or  pull  them  up,  to  set  them 
out  again  in  the  same  place.  As  for  the 
timothy,  my  observation  has  been  this :  I 
sowed  the  Black  Sea  variety  of  spring  wheat, 
and  the  spring  and  summer  being  very  dry, 
at  harvest  time  I  found  many  wheat  stools 
green  and  fresh,  and  some  had  shot  up  heads, 
but  they  were  short  and  perfectly  green. 
After  cutting  the  wheat,  and  until  the  next 
Maroh,  those  late  wheat  stools  kept  spread- 
ing and  looked  healthy.  A  friend  of  mine, 
a  thorough  practical  farmer  then  on  a  visit 
at  my  farm,  concluded  with  me  after  ob- 
serving how  well  they  had  withstood  the 
winter,  that  they  might  make  some  choice 
variety  of  winter  wheat.  Accordingly  he 
set  about  taking  up  some  of  the  wheat  roots. 
He  was  very  cautious  to  get  none  but  wheat 
roots,  for  they  were  easily  distinguished  by 
the  large  hollow  straws  with  the  green 
shoots  attached  to  them  at  the  time.  Those 
hollow  dry  straws  were  the  stubble  of  the 
green  heads  the  previous  harvest,  and  there 
was  no  possible  chance  for  timothy  roots  to 
get  there,  for  the  ground  was  new  prairie, 
first  broken  the  previous  season.  We  care- 
fully transplanted  them  to  a  bed  in  the  gar- 
den. The  winter  leaves  soon  began  to  fade 
and  dry  up,  as  do  all  winter  wheat  loaves 
when  the  plant  starts  to  grow  in  the  spring. 
I  soon  saw  that  the  new  leaves  were  more 
narrow  and  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  pre- 
vious ones.    The  next  change  I  noticed  was 


the  longest  timothy  heads  I  ever  saw.  Sev- 
eral of  them  measured  over  eleven  inches  in 
length.  I  will  here  add  that  I  was  as  much 
surprised  at  seeing  the  transmutation  as 
friend  Worthington  will  be  at  seeing  this 
communication,  should  you  see  fit  to  give  it 
a  place  in  your  columns. 

8.  W.  Stahdabt. 
Dodgevillk,  Wis.,  June  12,  '56. 

TOO  MUCH  LAND. 

The  great  error  with  our  American  Agri- 
culturists is  a  morbid  desire  to  own  and  oc- 
cupy more  land  than  they  can  cultivate. 
Farming  is  a  scientific  business,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  rules  as  precise  and 
accurate,  and  we  may  add,  as  successful  as 
those  which  regulate  the  manipulatory  pro- 
cesses of  the  practical  chemist  Washington, 
whose  discriminating  powers  were  certainly 
of  an  exalted  order,  in  one  of  his  valuable 
epistles  to  the  celebrated  Arthur  Young, 
says: — 

uThe  agriculture  of  this  country  is  indeed 
low ;  and  the  primary  cause  of  its  being  so 
is,  that  instead  of  improving  a  little  ground 
well,  we  attempt  too  much,  and  do  it  ill.  A 
half,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  of  what  we 
mangle,  well-wrought  and  properly  dressed, 
would  produce  more  than  the  whole,  under 
our  system  of  management." 

Few  apothegms,  uttered  by  the  sage  of 
Mount  Vernon,  are  possessed  of  greater  force 
than  this,  even  at  this  day,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  our  agriculturists  who  are  so  anxious 
to  extend  the  limits  of  their  farms,  without 
manifesting  any  further  desire  to  augment 
their  productiveness  and  profit,  if  they  would 
ponder  it  more  carefully,  and  act  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  system  it  suggests.  The 
most  successful  farmer  with  whom  I  have 
over  met,  in  any  country,  was  a  man  whose 
entire  homestead  consisted  of  but  fourteen 
acres. .  Like  the  Roman,  Oressian,  he  man- 
aged to  admirable  advantage,  everything 
within  the  amplitude  of  his  profession,  and 
derived,  from  this  limited  scene  of  operation, 
a  living  far  superior  in  point  of  comfort  ana 
respectability,  to  that  obtained  by  his  more 
laborious  neighbors,  from  farms,  or  freeholds 
rather,  of  quadruple  the  extent.  We  may 
form  something  like  a  correct  conception  of 
the  actual  capabilities  of  the  soil,  under  propt- 
er management,  by  witnessing  the  operations 
of  our  gardeners.  What  is  done  or  accom- 
plished on  a  small  scale,  may  certainly,  with 
due  care  and  effort,  be  accomplished  on  a 
large  one ;  for  gardening,  which  is  so  profit- 
able, is  nothing  but  farming  in  miniature. 
[Germantown  Telegraph. 
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No  gbkat  deed  is  ever  accomplished  by 
consultation  with  too  many  persons. 
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Aooordhijj  .  -  . .  *  rorrie,  (Magazine  of  Nat- 
ural History,)  the  larva  of  the  Wheat  Midge 
or  Weevil,  deposited  in  the  ears  of  wheat, 
leave  them  about  the  first  of  August  and  go 
into  the  ground,  where  it  is  "probable"  they 
remain  during  the  winter  in  the  pupa  state, 
and  beome  flies  the  next  season,  when  the 
wheat  is  in  blossom. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  theory, 
and  of  ascertaining  what  might  be  done  to 
arrest  or  retard  the  appearance  of  the  fly  in 
the  proper  season,  the  writer  devised  the 
following  experiment : 

Having  constructed  two  boxes,  each  about 
three  feet  square  and  nine  inches  deep,  cov- 
ering the  top  with  millinet,  and  leaving  the 
bottom  open  to  the  ground,  I  selected  a  spot 
in  the  field  where  wheat  had  been  harvested 
the  preceding  year,  and  where  the  wheat 
had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  weevil, 
and  there  placed  the  two  boxes  side  by  side 
— the  first  box  on  the  ground  that  had  re- 
mained undisturbed  since  the  harvest — the 
second  on  ground  that  had  just  been  turned 
over  with  a  spade,  ten  inches  deep.  Oare 
was  taken  to  make  the  boxes  tight  and  fit 
them  closely  to  the  ground,  to  allow  no 
opening  anywhere  but  through  the  meshes 
of  the  millinet  top,  which  were  sufficiently 
coarse  to  abmit  the  light,  air, 'and  rain,  and 
fine  enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  flies, 
should  any  come  out  of  the  ground  under  the 
boxes. 

The  boxes  were  set  about  the  first  of  June 
last.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  sure 
enough,  the  true  wheat  fly,  the  indubitable 
weevil,  began  to  appear  in  the  first  box — 
some  three  or  four  only,  at  first,  but  increas- 
ing daily  till  the  26th,  when  there  were 
some  scores  of  them.  .  From  this  time  till 
the  first  of  July  they  remained,  as  to  num- 
bers, about  stationary,  when  apparently,  all 
at  once,  there  were  several  hundreds — the 
weather  being  very  warm  and  somewhat 
showery— swarming  in  the  clover  now  grown 
up  thickly  under  the  box.  Coincident  also 
with  their  appearance  in  the  box,  they  were 
noticed  in  the  adjacent  clover  of  the  field,  in 
whioh  they  seemed  to  find  an  appropriate 
nursery  home  until  strong  enough  to  fly  off 
to  the  fields  of  wheat. 

In  the  meantime,  the  second  box  was  care- 
fully watohed,  and  nothing  was  discovered 
therein  up  to  the  28th  of  June.  Supposing 
by  this  time  that  the  spade  had  done  an 
effectual  work  with  the  embryo  weevil,  this 
box  was  not  noticed  again  till  the  3d  of  July, 
when  to  my  surprise,  I  counted  nearly  150 
flies,  hanging  torpidly,  like  mosquitoes,  on 
the  under  side  of  the  millinet  Dividing  the 
four  days  that  occurred  between  the  last  two 
observations,  it  would  fix  the  time  of  their 
appearance  under  the  second  box,  on  the  first 


day  of  July— eighteen  days  after  their  ap- 
pearance under  the  first  box. 

This  simple  experiment  discloses  some  in- 
terest* n  g  facts : — 

1.  It  demonstrates-  as  a  fact,  what  is 
stated  only  as  a  probability  by  M.  Gorrie — 
that  the  weevil  pupas  winter  in  the  earth, 
and  come  out  flies  the  ensuing  season  when 
the  wheat  is  in  blossom,  to  commence  their 
work  of  destruction  for  the  farmer,  and  of 
re-production  for  themselves. 

2.  It  shows  also,  that  to  turn  over  the 
ground  in  the  spring  and  sink  the  pup®  be- 
low their  natural  position,  will  proportiona- 
bly  retard  the  period  of  their  development 
— a  depth  of  ten  inches  retarding  them  in 
this  instance,  eighteen  days.  This  length 
of  time,  later  than  its  usual  time  of  appear- 
ance, would  render  the  fly  comparatively 
harmless — the  wheat  being  too  far  advanced 
to  be  seriously  damaged.  As  the  fly  would 
find  but  very  few  heads  still  in  blossom,  but 
few  eggs  or  larva*  would  come  to  maturity 
if  deposited ;  and  in  two  or  three  years,  if 
followed  up,  the  weevil  would  disappear. 

8.  The  most  effectual  remedy,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be,  to  sub-soil  the  stubble  in 
the  spring.  Even  ordinary  plowing,  would, 
without  doubt,  considerably  diminish  the 
weevil,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  seed 
with  clover  and  leave  the  ground  undis- 
turbed the  ensuing  season,  is  the  most  effect- 
ual method  of  securing  a  large  increase  of 
the  fly. 

[H.  Dabling,  in  Michigan  Farmer. 

The  experiment  above  recorded,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  we  have  yet  seen  publish- 
ed relative  to  the  wheat  fly,  and  suggestive 
of  a  mode  by  which  its  ravages  may  be  pre- 
vented .  It  will  be  recollected  that  last  year, 
we  suggested  in  the  articles  we  published 
upon  this  pest,  that  it  was  necessary  to  study 
its  habits  before  it  would  be  known  how  to 
evade  or  prevent  its  ravages.  The  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Darling  not  only  show  what 
the  habits  of  the  fly  are,  but  also  how  those 
very  habits  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
secure  its  own  destruction.  We  hope  this 
experiment  will  induce  some  of  our  wheat 
growers  to  try  it  upon  a  large  scale. 

We  would  make  one  correction,  however, 
in  Mr.  Darling's  article.  He  says  he  would 
"subsoil"  in  'the  spring.  We  should  say 
"trench  plow,''  or  what  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  most  of  our  readers,  turn  in  the 
stubble  with  a  Michigan  plow  This  is 
trench  plowing  upon  a  small  scale,  as  the 
operation  has  the  effect  of  turning  the  top 
soil  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  cov- 
ering it  with  the  soil  which  the  plow  turns 
up  from  the  bottom  of  each  succeeding  fur- 
row. Our  readers,  we  are  sure,-  will  thank 
Mr.  Darling  for  this  experiment,  as  fully  as 
we  do.  [Michigan  Farmer. 
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ttfe  aaimal,My>»c9,n^ituf^  ft  curious  and- 
highly  ijitere^g.^ulyect,  AH  living  crea-j 
tuna*,,  wftose  existence  depends  ,'upo,^  the 
aAfcaJplion 


[animals,  surlily:  speaking,  are.  warinfJblood-4 
"ed ;  tyut  in  those  only*  wpch  possess  lungs.is; 
the  temperature  of  the  hodv  quite  judepjbnd-t 
ent  pf  the  surrounding  medium.:,  i  .'  ■  V 
1  .  X^e  most  trus  Worthy  observations*  prove  j 
tha£  in;  all  (climates,  in-  the  temperate  zones, ) 


rounding, objepts,. .  w.  .  .-.-,. 

to  all  .uniwalsi  find, .extends,  to  the, seed  of. 
plantain'  tfoa.act  of  geruiinatipn,  to  flower' 
bads,  w  hen .  jdeFjeloping,,  and  to '  fr juts  (during 
their  maturation,  f  ,  .    r.  '-'   ri    , 

In  the  animal  body,  heat  is  produced  only 
in  those,' parte  to  whic^  arterial,  jblopA  and' 
with  it  the  oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration,  is 
conveyed. .  Hair,  wool,  and  feathers,  Beeeipe 
no- arterial  blood;  audi  therefore,  in/theim  no 
hearts  devotopejL;  The.cotobipation'of  a 
cortit>nstil>le  tbubstanae  with  oxyge*  is*  nader 
a2t  cicduaisltahbbs;  the  only  aonreejQf  animal, 
beat.  f  la  [whatever  "way  oatoboa  may  combine^ 
wjth  oxygen,  the  net  of  .combination  is  a<>- 
coinpamed <  by  I  thfe'  disengagement  of  hefct. 
Itistoditi&ent  whether  this  combination 
take*  place' rajfidly  orr  slowly ,<  at  a'bigh  or  at 
a  ioW  temperature;  the  amounted?  heat  lifoerrf 
atod  is  a  constant  quantity.:        (  .(,../ 

The  carbon' of  the  fooid  being  converted  \ 
into  *  carbonic "  acid  within  'the  body,  InwptJ 
give  oat  exactly  as  itfuch ,  heat.afe«  if  it'  had  \ 
been  directly  burnt  in  oxygen  gaaor-ia  00m- ] 
mon  air ;  ijhconly'diflferenee  is,  the  produc- 
tion Of  the  heat  is  dtiftsed  over  Unequal 
times.  .  In  oxygen  gas  the  combustion  of 
carbon1  is  rapid,  and  the  h^at  intense;  66  at* 
mosphetio.  air  it,  barns  slower,  and  foY  a 
longer  time,  the  temperature  beingr  powers  ■ 
in  the  animal  body  the  combination  id  still-  ■ 
more  gradual,  and  the  heat  is  lowe'u  in  pro- 
portion. "  /    i 

.It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  heat  liber- 
ated must  increase  or  diminish  with  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  id  equal  times 
by  respiration.  These  animals  therefore 
which  respire  frequently,  and  consequently 
consume  much  oxygen,  possess  a  higher  tem- 


tenlperature  of ,toe  pocly  In  man,and  in  what i 
are  commonly  called  warm-blooded  animals,  J 
is  invariably.  jthe  same;  jet  how  different < 
are  .the  drcumstan:ces7  nnder  which  they'^ 
live!  '  <  .'»..,    •.     ',  .     .  _ 

The  animal  hodv  is  a,heated  mass,  which  r 
j  bears  i^eaame  relation,  to  surrounoing  ob-, 
jects>as  any^pther  heate^  mass..  It  receives^' 
heatr  when,  the  spr  rounding .  objects .  are. 
hotter,  and  loses  heat^  w!hen  they  are  colder", 
than  itself.  .  We  ^knaw  that  t*he  raDiaity  of^ 
icoolingifiLc^eases^with1  the' diflferenoe  between 
:the  ,teiapeFatvre,  of  the  t^atei  body  and  that^ 
jof.  t^e  -surrounding  medium;  that  is,  the% 
^colder -tn^  surrounding;  medium  the  shorter1 
jthe  time  required  for  the  cooling  of  the  heat-# 
ed  bpdj.s      .     r .  ,       r     .  ,  1  '       * 

l  tio'wl'nnetinaf,  thep^  ^muft  be  the  loss  t)f 
jheat  ir^  a  mkn  at  H^ilermh,  where  the  exter- ' 
jnnl  tonaperhturV  is1  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
(the  bod v,  ajid  in  tiie  polar  regions,  where'' 
'the  extetna;  •tem'perHtaire'  is  frotn  W.io  90  | 
de^es .  lo^f e,r !  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  \ 
extremejir  unequal ;  los*  of  heat^  experience ; 
ban  shown  that  the,bro6d  6f.the'  inhabitiint  J 
of !  the  arctic-  fcirclc  has  a  temperature  as[ 
high  as  tliat  of1  the  natfve  of 'the  so^ith,  who ; 
llives  in  sodifferejut  amediinh, 
|  fnis*  fact, ".when  itfe'true  signific>mce  is 1 
perderved,  proves  that;  ihe  neat  given  off  'to ;. 
the  surrounding  triedium  is  restored  w^thiti' 
thJB  Jbodjr  with'j^reat  Apid}ty.  { This  compen-  [ 
sation-  must  ccrnsequetiUy .  take- place  more'" 
rabidly  '  ih  winter  than '  in."  stimmer,  at  the  J 
pole  than  at  the  eqnator!        '     }         l      '     ' 

Now,  in  difrerent  elimtatea  the  quantity  bf 
oxygen  introduced  into  the  eysHeni  by  re*pl~! 
ration,. as  'has  been'  already  shown,'  varies' 
according  totllie  temperature  of  the  4xtetaa|f 
air"v  the  'ctoautiiy  of  tnepired-  oxygen  ini> 
creases  •  with  [  the)  loss  of  heat  iby  external  f 
cooling,  and  the  quaritity'o*!  carbon  dr  hy-v 
drogen  necessary  to  combine  wJth  thisox^gen'l 
mu£t  be  increased  in  the  sa*ie» ratio.  1  f 
I  IV  is  evident  that  th>e  supply  of  >  best  >  losfi 
J>y  cooling  is  effected  H>Srr  the/  Mutual  action  > 
of  the  elements  'of  the  ^'odd  atid  the  inspil^A 
oxygen,  which  combine  together.  To  make  -  - 
use  of  a  familiar,  but  not  on  that  account  less 
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jufc iUwratioa,  the  afljn^.bodF/^t»ffjii, 
thi^espeot,  a*,  a  furnace,  which  we  snpn,\y, 
wiftfual,    It  signifies  nothing  jW^iai.ip  ttrv 
innate,  toms.  food   may   asanas,    what/, 
ohtnm.it  may  .undergo,  in  .the  opdy^h^last, 
chffn5v,w.:uwiwroaly.1the  .oopa^sjon  ,p£  iUt 
car^ninto  oarbonU.  acid,,  and  of  its,rhy<iron 
ge»4:itfQ  water,.  The  uaassimilated  nitrogen 
of  the  footiV  along,  wiljb  the.unbiirned.or.un- 
oxjflized  qarbop,  is  ex|^UedAfc/t£e  raring  o* 
iutlieso^djex^emontfl. ,  In  oro>r,  to.  keep 
upjn  the  furnace  aooastaut  £einperat»rewwtf| 
mast  vary  the  supply  of  .fuel  according  totl 
tb*  external  Mtppwatur^yMitii^.apppr^pg 
tetoan^.of^ygen.,.  ,.,.,,.;.,  ..f  .>.  ,, 
,  fa tho  -animal body  tbe.fpoji.is.th^  fueli 
witaa.prpper  aupfly.of  oxygepiwo,  obtain  i 
tbaheat  .gi^ea.out  ^iu«  ^qx^atioa.or., 
cprab^on..  .In.  ,vjinier>  wbjen.we.ta^efex*! 
ewise  in  a.  cold  atmosphere,,  and  w[hff*  pww ', 
fltqueutly  the  an^unt.of  jmsju^ed  ©xygpa,  ia-, 
creasy,  the  necessity  fnr&qd.|<^Uiagoari-', 
boo  a-ud  hydrogen  increases ;  in,  r  the-  WW/ 
ratio;  apd  bv , grattfyipg  fte  appetite;  thus) 
exoited,  we :  obtain  .the  most  efficient  proy,, 
taction  against  tM  most, piercing, ,col<J.,>-  Ai> 
starring  men  is; soon fro^, to  depth.,  The 
animals  of  prey  in  the,axo£ic  iron's,,  (asj 
every  one  knows,  fax  exceed  in  v.ojanij;yr$ho§e 
of  the  torrid  aone.  '.'?,, 

I  .  la  cold-  and  temperate  climated,,  ffco  ,$»;  i 
which  incessantly  strives  to  consume  the 
bod  v,  urges  man  to  laborious  -efforts  in  order 
to  furnish  the  means  of  resistance;  fc>:  iifl; 
action,  while,  ia:  hot  climate^  the  necessity , 
of  labor  to- provide  food,  is  mr  less  urgent. 

Oar  clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a 
certain  amount  of  foodV  The  more  warmly. 
we  are  clothed  the  less  urgent  becomes  the. 
appetite  for  food,  because  the  loss  of  heat  by 
cooling,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  heat 
to  be  supplied  by  the  food,  is  diminished.- 

If  we  were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage 
tribes,  or  if  in  bunting  or  fishing  we  were 
exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the 
Saymoycdes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease  to 
consume  10  pounds  of  flesh,  and  perhaps  a 
dozon  of  tallow  candles  into  the  bargain.. 
daily,  a*  warmly  clad  travelers  have  related 
with  astonishment  of  these  people.  •  We 
should  then  also  be  able  to  take  the  same, 
qaautity  of  brandy  or  train  oil  without  bad 
effects,  because  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 
these  substances  would  only  suffice  to  keep 
up  the  equilibrium  between  the  external 
temperat are  and  that  of  our  bodies* 

According  to  the  preceding  expositions, 
the  quantity  of  food  is  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber of  respirations,  by  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  by  the  amount  of  heat  given  off 
to  the  surrounding  medium. 

No  isolated  fact,  apparently  opposed  to 
this  statement,  can  affect  the  truth  of  this 
natural  law.  Without  temperate  or  perma- 
nent injury  to  health,  the  Neapolitan  cannot 


|take,mafd  carbon  and  hydrogeu  inthe^nipe , 
bf  food  than  he  expires  as  carbonic  ,acid  and . 
jwater ;  au4?  -the.  Esquimaux  cannot ,  expire 
more  c>r]bon,ana  hydrogen  tha^  he  takes  in-, 
tQ  th,ef  system  tas  &o0,  Unless,  in  a  state  of 
iisease  or  of  starvation.  Let;  u» .  (/.vaiuine  \ 
these;  stalest Jjttie pore ttfoeely .. .      » ' ' '  , 

f  he  Englishman  an  Jamaica  perceives  with  ( 
regret  the^isfippearaace  of  his  appetite  pre-, 
v^ousjy"  a  source  of  /ccquejitly  recurring  en- ' 
JQjtmeqt;  anfl?  be  succeeds*  by  the  use  of. 
3ayrnnel  peeper,,  and  the  most  powerful  stim- 1 
alantSg,*n  enabling  Jhiiaself  to,  take.  as.  muob  t 
fbpfl  a#  he>  was  accustomed  to,  eat  at  home. 
But^the,  woplo-of  the. carbon  thus  introduced, 
into  il^e,  J s^tem ;  is  pot  cpnsumea;  thetem-, 
PjecaJ;ure  of  the  air  •  is  top.  high?  and  thje  -op- ; 
piressi  ve,  hea£  /Joe*  not  allow^hna  ^6  inerease  • 
tbeif  mb,er  ef-respira;tip'af  by  aptiv«  exerciselP 
itt^rthua  io.;protpprtioja  tlie  waste' to  the. 
BJoo^uat  pjj  fooq  takp^ ;  disease  of  some  kind, . 
tlferejfqr^,; ensues,  ",  •    \  •  '  t  .        •',        ' 
.  On,  the  ytherr  "hand,  •  England  scuds  hor-x 
sick  to  soofhern  regions,  w We, ttye,  amount, 
3 J  oi^gen^ inspired  r is  qitniiiished  in  a*  verv j- 
laijge  proportion. .  Ihosp  •  whose  diseased  fa-  s 
gestiye  er,gaus  havo  in»  a  'greaW  or  less, 
[legpe^e  lest  the  power  of*  bringing  the^food^ 
into  the  state  best  adapted  to  pxldation,  and) 
therefore  are  less  abte  to  resist  the  oxidizing. 
Influence  of  the  a^vnosphere*  .of,  t^ieii?  native'^ 
bUriat^,  obtaiuagreat  improvement  in  health, , 
[ThA  diseased  organs  oi'  digest^n  have  power} 
jto  pl^ce  |^e  ^diminish'e4'  auiouf^i  of  food  in^ 
w  lequih^ri^n.wItU  the  inspire^  oxy^envih  the 
,  |mrld,  climate;,  y(h\h  'in  a  eolcjler,  region  the} 
organs  of  .respiration,  themselves  would  havef 
Ibeen  consumed  in  .fiirnisliing  the  necessary 
(resistance  ,to;  the.  action  of  the  atmbspherio 
joxy^en;.'  ,.    '        '  .      \  "  ..  :.  I 

I  r  In  our  climatoT  hepatic  diseases,  6r  those' 
{arising,  from  excess  of  cafbon,'  prevail  in' 
Mummer:  in  Winter,  pulmonary  diseases,  or' 
those  arising,  from  the  excess  of  .oxygen,  arej1. 
imore  frequent.  ,  .  ' 

J  "  The.  cooling  of  the  body,   bjr  whatever; 
cause  it  may  be  produced,  increases  thej 
[amount  of  food  necessarv,     Tho.  mere  ex-] 
jposdre-to  the  open  air,  in  a  carrhige  or  .on' 
ithe  deck  of  a  ship,  by  increasing  radiation' 
and  vaporization,  increases  the  loss  of  heat,; 
and  compels  us  to  eatj  more  than  usnial.'  The' 
same  is  true.  of.  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  which 
is  given  off  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
98 .5  degrees.    It  increases  the  appetite,  and" 
persons  of  weak  constitutionfind  itnecessary, 
;by  continued  exercise,  to  supply  to  the  sys- 
tem the  oxygen  required  to  restore  the  heat 
abstracted  by  the  cold  water.      Loud  and 
long  continued  speaking,  the  crying  of  in- 
fants, moist  air,  all  exert  a  decided  and  ap- 
preciable influence  on  the  amount  of  food 
which  is  taken. 
We  have  assumed  that  it  is  especially  car- 
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bon  and  hydrogen  which,  by  combining  with 
oxygen.  "•••  o  to  produce  animal  heat.  In 
fact,  observation  proves  that  the  hydrogen 
of  the  food  plays  a  not  less  important  part 
than  the  carbon. 

The  whole  process  of  respiration  appears 
most  clearly  developed,  when  we  consider 
the  state  of  a  man,  or  other  animal,  totally 
deprived  of  food. 

The  first  effect  of  starvation  is  the  disap- 
dearancc  of  fit,  and  this  fact  cannot  be 
traced  either  in  the  urine  or  in  the  scanty 
feces.  Its  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  been 
given  off  through  the  skin  and  lungs  in  the 
form  of  oxidized  products ;  it  is  obvious  that 
they  have  served  to  support  respiration. 

In  the  case  of  a  starving  man,  82  1-2  oz. 
of  oxygen  enter  the  system  daily,  and  are 
given  out  again  in  combination  with  a  part 
of  his  body.  Ourrie  mentions  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  was  unable  to  swallow,  and 
whose  body  lost  100  lbs.  weight  during  a 
month ;  and,  according  to  Martell,  a  fat  pig, 
overwhelmed  in  a  slip  of  earth,  lived  160 
days  without  food,  and  was  found  to  have 
diminished  in  weight,  in  that  time,  more 
than  120  pounds,  The  whole  history  of 
hibernating  animals,  and  the  well  establish- 
ed facts  of  the  periodical  accumulation,  in 
various  animals,  of  fat,  which,  at  other  peri- 
ods, entirely  disappears,  prove  that  the 
oxygen,  in  the  respiratory  process,  consumes, 
without  any  exception,  all  such  substances  as 
are  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with 
it.  It  combines  with  whatever  is  presented 
to  it;  and  the  deficiency  of  hydrogen  is  the 
only  reason  why  carbonic  acid  is  the  chief 
product ;  for,  at  the  temperature  ot  the  body, 
the  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen  far  sur- 
passes that  of  carbon  for  the  same  element. 

We  know,  in  fact,  that  the  graminivora 
expire  a  volnme  of  carbonic  acid  equal  to 
that  of  the  oxygen  inspired,  while  the  car- 
nivora,  the  only  class  of  animals  whose  food 
contains  fat,  inspire  more  oxygen  than  is 
equal  in  volume  to  the  carbonic  acid  expired. 
Exact  experiments  have  shown,  that  in  many 
oases  only  half  the  volume  of  oxygen  is  ex- 
pired in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  These 
observations  cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  are  far 
more  convincing  than  those  arbitrary  and 
artificially  produced  phenomena,  sometimes 
called  experiments;  experiments  whicb, 
made  as  too  often  they  are,  without  regard 
to  the  necessary  and  natural  conditions,  pos- 
sess no  value,  aud  may  be  entirely  dispensed 
with;  especially  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  nature  affords  the  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation, and  when  we  make  a  rational  use 
of  that  opportunity. 

In  the  progress  of  starvation,  however,  it 
is  not  only  the  fat  which  disappears,  but  also, 
by  degrees,  all  such  of  the  solids  as  are  capa- 
ble of  being  dissolved.     In  the  wasted  bodies 


of  those  who  have  suffered  starvation,  the 
muscles  are  shrunk  and  unnaturally  soft,  amd 
have  lost  their  contractility ;  all  those  parts 
of  the  body  which  were  capable  of  entering 
into  the  state  of  motion  have  served  to  pro- 
tect the  remainder  of  the  frame  from  the 
destructive  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  To- 
ward the  end,  the  particles  of  the  brain  begin 
to  undergo  the  process  of  oxidation,  and  de- 
lirium, mania,  and  death  close  the  scene; 
that  is  to  say,  all  resistance  to  the  oxidizing 
power  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  oeases,  and 
the  chemical  process  of  eremacausis,  or  de- 
cay, commences,  in  which  every  part  of  the 
body,  the  bones  excepted,  enters  into  combi- 
'  nation  with  oxygen. 

The  time  which  is  required  to  cause  death 
by  starvation  depends  on  the  amount  of  fat 
in  the  body,  on  the  degree  of •  exercise,  as  in 
labor,  or  exertion  of  any  kind,  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  and  finally,  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  water.  Through 
the  skin  and  lungs  there  escapes  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  and  as  the  presence  of 
water  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
vital  motions,  its  dissipation  hastens  death. 
Oases  have  occurred,  in  which  a  full  supply 
of  water  being  accessible  to  the  sufferer, 
death  has  not  occurred  till  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  days.  In  one  case,  life  was  sustained 
in  this  way  for  the  period  of  sixty  days. 

In  all  chronic  diseases  death  is  produced 
by  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  chemical 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  When  those  sub- 
stances are  wanting,  whose  function  in  the 
organism  is  to  support  the  process  of  respira- 
tion ;  when  the  diseased  organs  are  incapable 
of  performing  their  proper  function  of  pro- 
ducing these  substances;  when  they  have 
lost  the  power  of  transfoiming  the  food  into 
that  shape  in  which  it  may,  by" entering  into 
combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  pro- 
tect the  system  from  its  influence,  then,  the 
substance  of  the  organs  themselves,  the  fat 
of  the  body,  the  substance  of  the  muscles, 
the  nerves,  and  the  brain,  are  unavoidably 
consumed.  The  true  cause  of  death  in  these 
cases  is  the  respiratory  process,  that  is,  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  deficiency  of  food,  and  a  want  of  power 
to  convert  the  food  into  a  part  of  the  organ- 
ism, are  both,  equally,  a  want  of  resistance ; 
and  this  is  the  negative  cause  of  the  cessation 
of  the  vital  process.  The  flame  is  extin- 
guished, because  the  oil  is  consumed ;  and  it 
is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  has  con- 
sumed it. 

In  many  diseases  substances  are  produced 
which  are  incapable  of  assimilation.  By  the 
mere  deprivation  of  food,  these  substances 
are  removed  from  the  body  without  leaving 
a  trace  behind;  their  elements  have  entered 
into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the  function 
—..„..____. ._ -     Digitized  by  VJ 
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of  the  longs  or  of  the  skin  is  interrupted  or  i 
disturbed,  compounds,  rich  in  carbon,  appear ; 
in  the  urine,  which  acquires  a  brown  color,  j 
Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  oxygen 
is  absorbed,  and  combines  with  all  the  sub- 
stances which  offer  no  resistance  to  it.    In 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  access  of 
oxygen  is  impeded ;  for  example,  in  the  arm- 
pits, or  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  peculiar  com- 
pounds are  given  out,  recognizable  by  their 
appearance,  or  by  their  odor.    These  coni- 
pounds  contain  much  carbon. 

Respiration  is  the  falling  weight — the  bent 
spring,  which  keeps  the  clock  in  motion;  the 
inspirations  and  expirations  are  the  strokes 
of  the  pendulum  which  regulate  it.  In  our 
ordinary  time-pieces,  we  know  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy  the  effect  produced  on  their 
rate  of  going,  by  changes  in  the  length  of 
the  pendulum,  or  in  the  external  tempera- 
ture. Few,  however,  have  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  influence  of  air  and  temperature 
on  the  health  of  the  human  body ;  and  yet 
the  research  into  the  conditions  necessary 
to  keep  it  in  the  normal  state,  is  not  moro 
difficult  than  in  the  case  of  a  clock. 

For  the  Farmer. 
WHY  DON'T  MY  WHEAT  TURN  TO  OHESS  ? 

I  commenced  farming  in  1841,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  first  wheat  I  sowed  I  bought 
of  a  neighbor  who  called  it  olean  seed,  but 
on  examination  I  found  it  contained  quite  a 
sprinkling  of  chess.  He  said  it  made  no 
difference,  as  wheat  would  turn  to  chess.  I 
sowed  it  and  the  result  was  a  tolerably  good 
crop  of  wheat  and  about  half  as  muoh  chess. 
As  I  was  on  a  new  farm  in  the  timber  region, 
I  had  the  advantage  of  a  clean  soil,  and  re- 
solved to  sow  wheat  and  nothing  but  wheat. 
Mark  the  result :  From  that  time  till  the 
present  the  result  has  been  wheat  and  noth- 
ing but  wheat.  One  field  which  I  rented  to 
a  neighbor,  however,  got  pretty  well  pep- 
pered with  chess. 

'  In  the  summer  of  '54  I  entered  the  land 
on  which  I  now  live,  and  got  a  piece  broken 
and  sowed  to  winter  wheat;  but  not  being 
ready  to  move  on  to  it,  was  unable  to  get  it 
fenced  till  the  following  spring,  and  the  cat- 
tle and  hogs  kept  it  fed  close  in  the  fall  and, 
in  December,  we  had  a  thawy,  open  spell  of 
weather,  so  that  the  hogs  took  it  out, 
almost  roots  and  all.  Besides  all  that,  my 
seed  wheat  was  badly  grown ;  but  as  I  could 
get  no  other  clean  seed,  I  preferred  grown 
seed  to  foul  seed.  The  advocates  of  trans- 
mutation said  that  I  would  have  a  fine  crop 
of  chess.    The  wheat  was  examined  closely 


before  and  after  harvesting,  and  not  a  grain 
of  chess  could  be  found.  After  it  was 
threshed  and  cleaned  up  I  offered  a  premium 
of  twenty-five  cents  for  every  grain  of  chess, 
cockle,  or  rye,  that  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  pile.  Some  of  our  transmutationists 
said  that  if  I  would  sow  the  same  ground 
with  wheat  the  next  year,  I  would  certainly 
raise  a  crop  of  chess.  Well,  I  followed  their 
directions,  and  tl  e  result  is  that  I  have  as 
fine  a  crop  of  wheat,  I  think,  as  can  be  found 
in  the  county,  just  ready  to  harvest,  and  not 
a  head  of  chess  is  to  be  seen. 

On  one  side  of  the  field  we  chopped  and 
hauled  off  some  girdled  timber,  and  killed 
out  the  wheat,  but  the  result  is  the  same  as 
where  the  hogs  rooted  out  the  wheat  the 
previous  year.  If  it  changed  to  anything,  it 
m^st  certainly  have  been  pig- weeds,  as  they 
grew  profusely,  and  to  an  enormous  size, 
wherever  the  wheat  was  killed  out.  As  I 
have  been  altogether  unsuccessfu^thus  far,in 
raising  chess,  if  some  of  the  'advocates  of 
transmutation  will,  through  the  Fabmer, 
give  full  directions  for  turning  wheat  to 
to  chess,  I  will  make  the  experiments  care- 
fully, and  note  the  result  through  the  same 
medium.  But  until  I  am  convinced  that 
wheat  will  turn  to  chess,  I  shall  be  very 
careful  not  to  sow  any  with  my  wheat.  My 
wheat  brings  me  twenty-five  cents  on  every 
bushel  above  the  market  price  of  common 
good  wheat — for  seed — at  home,  without 
the  trouble  of  hauling  it  off. 

Milo  Baldwin. 
Jaoxbon,  Adams  Co.,  July  8, 1856. 
- — -  <<♦»»  ■ 

Economy  is  not  the  mean  "penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish"  policy  which  many  sup- 
pose it  to  be ;  it  is  the  art  of  calculation 
joined  to  the  habit  of  order,  and  the  power 
of  proportioning  our  wishes  to  the  means  of 
gratifying  them.  This  little  pilfering  temper 
of  a  wife  is  despicable  and  odious  to  every 
man  of  sense ;  but  there  is  a  judicious,  grace- 
ful economy,  which  has  no  connection  with 
an  avaricious  temper,  and  which,  as  it  de- 
pends upon  the  understanding,  can  be  ex- 
pected from  cultivated  minds.  Women  who 
have  been  well  educated,  far  from  despising 
domestic  duties,  will  hold  them  in  high  re- 
spect, because  they  will  see  that  the  whole 
happiness  of  the  life  is  made  up  of  the  hap- 
piness of  each  particular  day  and  hour,  and 
that  muoh  of  the  enjoyment  of  these  must 
depend  upon  the  punctual  practice  of  those 
virtues  which  are  more  valuable  than  splen- 
did. 
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WISCONSIN    FARMER. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES.  * 

Messrs*  K^to^t-Ia  JDOt  Jime  number 
UJ.  0.  K."  asks  ub*  question,  "Ie  it  possible 
for  one  ignorant,  of  alt  practical  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  to  successfully  undertake  the 
management  of  a  few  bee-hives  ? "  I  suppose 
it  matters  but. little  to.  the  inquirer,  from 
•  whence  the  information  opines^  provided  it 
is  reliable*  As  for  my  experience  in  Afro 
matter,  it  is  very  limited,  having  bad  no  ex- 
perience except  for  the  two  last  years.  As 
-  to  wintering  them,.  I  put  them  in  my  cellar, 
being  careful  to  set  the  hives  up  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  stop  up  .the 
places  that  the  bees  usually  come  out  at,  and 
then  to  bore  two  or  three  gimlet  holes 
through  the  hive,  to  let  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
■  tity  of  air.  The  object  of  stopping  up  the 
hive  is  to  keep  the  bees  from  coming  out 
whenever  any  one  enters  the  cellar  with  a 
light.  A  year  ago  last  fall  I  had  one  swarm, 
that,  I  am  sure,  had  not  more  than  half 
honey  enough  to  winter  them  on.  I  fed 
them  clarified  sugar  all  winter,  by  putting  it 
on  a  plate  and  setting  it  under  the  hive.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  them  safely  through. 
The  only  serious  difficulty  with  me,  I  think 
will  be,  in  wintering  them,  as  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  spiteful  towards  me,  for  I 
act  upon  the  principle  of,  "Let  me  alone, 
and  I  will  let  you  alone."  The  following  in- 
formation,1 which  may  be  of  some  benefit  to 
some  of  my  fellow  farmers,  was  derived,  a 
few  years  pince,  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  experience  in  the  management  of  bees 
of  any  individual  I  ever  met  with.  He  says : 
"There  are  two  causes  why  bees  do  not  do 
well,  after  having  been  kept  tor  several  years 
in  one  place.  The  first  reason  is,  the  coun- 
try gets  over  stocked,  so  that  the  bees  can- 
not obtain  honey  sufficient  to  winter  on. 
But  the  greatest  cause  is,  the  practice  of  put- 
ting cap  on  the  hives,  from  year  to  year, 
thereby  Jlowingall  the  old  comb  to  remain 
in  the  hive." 

He  says  that  the  bees  put  a  new  coat  or 
lining  over  ea<  h  cell,  every  spring.  The  re- 
sult is,  the  <fc  lis  soon  become  so  small  that 
they  can  neither  deposit  their  honey  nor  lay 
their  eggs  in  them ;  consequently,  when  the 
comb  all  gets  old,  the  bees  will  soon  begin 
to  die.  I  also  judge  this  to  be  the  case, 
from  the  fact  that,  I  have  already  noticed 


that  ,alltthe  bK  donrV,  whether  in  a  tree  or    ! 
hive,  has  nothing  in  it.    Now  for  the  reme-    j 
dy.:    Put  the  ito* :  of  your  .live  .*«.  wtth    | 
sorafws,  instead  6f 'nails,  so  that  k  may  be    . 
easily  taken  oif.  •  When  you  wfeh'  to  ta£e    I 
out  any*  ftoney,  take  off  the  top  of  the  hive, 
jrivej  the  J>ees  down  with  i  tobacco  smoke, 
and  then  carefully,  take  out  one  half  the 
honey  f  rdm  the  top  part  of  the  hive.    The 
next  year,  thru  your  hive  trp  and  take  outbf 
the  bottom  end.    In  following  this  method, 
you  will  always  have  comb  in  the,  hi v£A:  Jn 
which  your  bees  can  be  hatched,, 

'  <.  Yours  respectfully, 

■   Wir.  F.  OnmfAx. ; 
Wabbhn,  Waushara  Co.,  July  S,  '56. 

♦.   ,-j — -  +*m  «h»  fr.  ...i      .1. . — _*— *!i 

For  the  ft 
PATENT  OFFICE  SEEE*. 


Messrs.  Editors — I  received  early  in  April, 
through  the  polite  attention  of  our  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  from  the  Patent  Office 
in  Washington,  a  few  seeds  of  what  is  called 
the  Prickly  Seeded  Spinach — a  variety  of 
the  Spinacia  oUracia^  selected  in  England. 
It  is  a  variety  sowed  there  in  the  fall  for 
early  spring  use.  Bnt  I  sowed  these  on  the 
6th  of  April ;  on  the  4th  of  June  they  were 
served  on  our  table.  I  did  not  take  them 
from  the  garden  as  early  as  I  might  have 
done,  nor  had  I  taken  pains  to  press  forward 
their  growth.  Had  I  need  warm  manure,  I 
think  we  might  have  had  them  for  use  early 
in  May.  I  found  them  to  be  a  very  choice 
article  of  greens,  superior  to  any  greens  of 
early  spring  culture  I  have  ever  eaten ;  and 
I  recommend  them  to  all  who  desire  to  have 
a  hardy,  early,  and  excellent  vegetable  for 
that  season  of  the  year  when  greens  are  par- 
ticularly acceptable. 

Through  the  Fabmbb,  permit  me  to  return 
my  thanks  to  our  Representative  O.  0. 
Washburn,  and  our  Senator,  Ohaklbs  Dun- 
ns, for  their  attention  in  having  me  fur- 
nished with  specimens  of  various  seeds 
during  the  past  spring. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  Hbnby  Bbibbahb* 

Arena,  Wis.,  July  6, 1856. 
<  ••• » 

When  a  man  stops  his  newspaper  on  ac- 
count of  pecuniary  foreboding,  he  may  be 
considered  about  as  far  gone  as  if  be  should 
conclude  to  stop  his  daily  bread  for  fear  he 
should  come  to  poverty.    [Am'n.  AgrTst. 
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.  j  I  M  1/**W  filter  »'- 
THE  UL8T  8BVBBB  WINTER. 

mk'ssrs.  tmToik^iam1  vW^sorr^to'rej 
^rtth^lo^iof'/WJM^ao^p^'tree^Made  of 
winch'  Hfl'fc^'ih'bfeafWg;1'^. jjft*  jtotobl 

fmniobedjth^^g^ 

(iri*he.or«ha*d-f+**ifa<}  \We>t*k8PTa  great,  deal 

'■&  flhakm  to^ieeltig^rty  treeB'^W'^bait] 

*afas^art^ 

[life  »s,^nV  ;:T^y-/w^ 

(lalsobi.lrom  the^r -  lpt&^rt^tEaWffh:  tread 
especially- rOo&gbaftsj'  ftiaygo'by  frri  alt  fat 

'boring  .nurseries  i  tb|i^i|k^ I j :^(ioi^d .pi*e^r, anc^ 
lifter  tfiqy  hWea\gQod:  st^V©wt  theWai 
tihetapi4  j'"'v.(.m  ,  . .»  ^.  v\i  ,*.,;, i-  ,.<,  #/|„.  j  ] 

•  •  i AU my  cultivated Plwh *a<L,Qhanw toga* 
•a*Vrfls6":done  fcfr.  T'Brippoee  fchey  died' e 
;ibe;  saraeVcb^^^llyti^y;::.'^  "over  ^dtis* 
'qf^aure.  '.  Hy  jpu£rant^  jincl  ot^e'r  small 

.fruit,  are  %doing.w,cJV ,- ;., .  ..1  ,•     ,,  ,,:•;: 

i  ..8priiig  w^eat  looks  yeify  gpQ.q jfo  ovfykip- 
ity.     Oat?,  also,  appear,  !touhe,lipi  a  {flwwb-j 

jug  coihditaoD.  ^hd-igt-aas/rotfi  the  f  marshes] 
tyoks  fide,  anfl ( We*  foave^sothe: heavy Aimdthyj 
■for  tiils  Sta^e1. '  Wrfe  looks' /tery'1  well,  bbti 
;there''has,Veensoine  fail  lire'  in  "the  'seed1, ' '"'  I 
;CJan  i  get  a  .copy  of  th,e,  Transactions,  andj 
jegtra*  or  back  copies,  at  the  State  jFair^astt 
fall?  '      Yours,  &c.  Xj&Pbabji,,-  j 

•  RomkiUlh,  F/)nd  da  La©  Qo.^  July  G,  '$6.  , 

| :  'We  intend  tolliave  copies  of  iflie  jtVaisaiJ 
-ticns  of  the  Sta^;Agricq^rai  Society  at  tivd 

•  Fair  in  October,  and  we. ' shall  be  happy  iboj 
*suppty  friend  PKAfii  and  all  others  who  may- 
'wish.  .  The  last  Whiter  has  done  'severe 
'jtfuning  every  where,',  and  taught  }nany, 
lessons,  if  properly  understood,  We  are 
.sorry  to  say '  the  have©  baa  not  teen  confined 
'to  Eastern-  trees-.    -  i       Edb. 

"Smiles  and  Fbowns.— Which-  will  you  do 
.-^-siaile,  and  make  your  household  happj,  or 
ibe  crabbed,  and.  make  all  \  those  young  ones 

gljiomy,  and  the  elder  ones  miserable  t.  The 
{amount  of  happiness  you  can.  produce  Is  in- 
"  calculable,  if  you  show  a  smiling  face,_a  kind 
.heart,  and  speaH  pleasant  words.    Wear  .a 

pleasant  countenance;  let  joy  beam  in  your! 
'eyes,  and  love  glow  on. your Jtorehead.  There 
.is  uojoy  like  that  which  Bpringsfrpma^indj 

actoV  a  pleasant  deed;  ana  you  feel  it  ati 
.night  when  rest,  at  morning  when  you  ftie; 

and  through  the  day  w^en,  aboutj  your  bust-* 

ness.         '        '     .      ;*     ,  [flqme  Journal,  -  i 


J   ^      '.J  O  '  '      :  J   Vtf  For  the  Farnter, 

IOWA  OOUNTT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Mbssbs.  Powers  &  Skinner, 

iGsittsJ  .On  the  26th  of  June,  ult.,  many 
citizens  of  Iowa  County  assembled  at  Dodge- 
vHle,andiOrgani?edtbe  low-  Goanfcy Agri- 
cal«toal"8oaiety.  ■  Hob.  JL  Mi  Billing  was 
unanittrttosly  elected >  President 'o£it)j*' Baid 
society V,; Hon.  Leti-Sterling;  L:  W..\Jdin«r 
Ml  SaTittieitfebdyy  VieePteaideiitflj.v  f  > .■'» 

)i}'  Rfesp^otfaHy  A©., -   '■'  •■j..*.  ov..r; 

■j'«J  .vII-.j  r     Gad.  itBrisiRskiTn^     -ii.r:     .1 

',,,,,  :'1,lA';tfiSSOK  ^6&p&1JJ3R&    '■  ",(; 

.A, gentleman  ooserved  in  ,a  thicket  <Jf 
bushes  near  his  dwelling'  a'  collection  Of 
browii  thrushes;  who  for  several  days  at- 
tracted hfo  attention  by1  their  loud  cries  and 
stranger movemerita  At  tength  ^irio^ly 
wfls'so,  mwch  exoited  that  he  determined  tp 
see  if  h^e  could  ascertain  tjie  cause  of  tjhe  ex- 
citement among  them.  '     "'  v  •  "1 L' 

'On' examining  the  bushes,  he  fotind  a 
-female  t*n?usb,  whose  wing  was'caugto  io  a 
limb.Ib  such  a  way  that  she  coqld(n^>t, escape. 
Near  by  was  her  pest,  oontaining  several 
half-grown  birds.  On.  retiring  a  little  dis- 
tancfy  a  cdmpany  of  thrushes  appeared,  with 
worms"  amf" other  insects %  in"  their  inouths, 
wl4eb  t)n*y:  gave  first  to  the  mother  and- then 
to  heryopng;  she  the;  meanwhile  cheering 
them  in  their  Jabor  of  love  with  a  song  of 
grtititndel  '     '  '     ; 

iAfker-  watching  tbe  interesting  «eene  nnUl 
c^ioaity  was  satisfied,  tbe,gentleuja^  re- 
lease^  ^e,  poor  bird,  when  she  flew,  to  ner 
nest  witn  a  grateful  song  to  her  deliverer, 
anfi  her  charitable' neighbors  dispersed  to 
their  tisual  ^ibode*,  singing,  as  tbey  Wewty  a 
aougot  joy.  [National  Iotelligeiloet^ 

•\ks  Impbovement  in  Carbiageb. — An  in- 
vention for. making  tlieconnection  of  the  p ole 
or  the  shafts  of  a  carriage  more  safe,  has 
been  exhibited  in  Cincinnati.  A  small  block 
of  Vulcan jaed  India-rubber  is  inserted  in  the 
space,  whiob,  in  what  is  called  the  clip  or 
shackles  of  the  shaft,  intervenes  between  the 
clip-tire  and  the  round  bead  of  the  shaft, 
through  whiob  the  connecting  ball  Is  passed. 
The  block  of  India-rubber  holds  the  ball  in 
its  place  witfi  a  firm  but  elastic  pressure, and 
Entirely  prevents  it  both  from  rattling  dr.  be- 
coming loosened  by  motion.  The  application 
of  this  contrivance  causes  the  play  of  the 
machinery  of  the  carriage  to  be  performed  in 
perfect  silence,  and  by  keeping  the  bolt  in 
Its  j)lac$,  and  preventing  the  nut  screwed  to 
\t  from  loosening  by  motion,  obviates  the 
to  accident.  . 
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STOCK  REGISTER. 


For  the  Farmer. 
BLAOK  LEG. 

Messes.  Editors — This  peculiar  disease  is 
met  with  in  nearly  every  part  of  our  country. 
Cattle,  from  four  months  to  two  years  old, 
if  they  are  either  fat  or  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion, are  liable  to  this  horrid  disease.  The 
symptons  are  at  once  sure  and  terrible.  The 
beginning  of  the  Black  Leg  is  usually,  but 
not  always,  confined  to  the  lgs ;  when  begin- 
ning here  you  first  discover  swelling  and 
lameness  in  the  hip.  The  animal  soon  re- 
fuses its  food,  the  eyes  assume  a  wild  or  va- 
cant stare,  the  breath  is  hot  and  hurried,  the 
bowels  costive,  and  the  atmosphere  around 
the  animal  becomes  fetid.  By  rubbing  the 
hand  over  the  afflicted  parts  a  crackling 
sound  is  made  under  the  hide.  A  strong  so- 
lution of  water  and  saltpeter,  given  in  time, 
and  copioun  bleeding  in  the  neck,  will  some- 
times cure  it.  H.  R. 

SrEiKOVALE,  Wis.  April  14,  '56. 

—        4  ♦  •■♦-♦ 

For  the  Farmor. 
FEEDING  COWS  DURING  WINTER. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  have  a  little  experi- 
ence in  the  above  line.  About  two  years 
ago,  I  bought  a  cow  that  had  been  wintered 
in  the  too  common  Wisconsin  manner — that 
is,  upon  straw,  with  an  occasional  "angel's 
visit"  of  an  ear  of  corn.  She  gave  during  ten 
months,  2,800  quarts  of  milk.  The  next 
winter  she  was  put  upon  a  diet  of  good  tim- 
othy hay,  corn-stalks,  rutbagas,  and  carrots, 
and  the  next  season  of  10  months,  she  gave 
5,060  quarts  of  milk — the  pasture  being  the 
same  both  years.  The  extra  feed  during  the 
winter  would  not  exceed  $10  above  the 
straw  system.  All  who  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  price  of  butter  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  will  know  whether  I  got  the 
$10  back  or  not.  J.  T. 

Olintof,  Wis.,  June  26,  1856. 

<<>»> 

To  Prevent  Hoof  Ail  in  Cattle. — At 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  cows  are  put 
on  low  and  swampy  ground,  they  are  liable 
to  get  the  ground  itch  or  lameness  in  the 
feet.  To  prevent  this,  take  some  fresh  lime 
and  put  each  side  of  the  bars  or  where  they 
will  tread  in  it  several  times  a  day,  taking 
oare  to  add  more  lime  occasionally.  For- 
merly my  cows  suffered  severely;  since  I 
have  used  lime  as  above,  (about  three  yean,) 
I  have  not  had  a  lame  cow. 


SKIN  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

This  is  a  topio  demanding  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  stock-breeders  and  farmers  gen- 
erally. Skin  diseases,  produced  by  insects, 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  seriously 
affect  the  breeding  and  feeding  qualities  of 
animals.  Till  recently,  bnt  little  scientific 
progress  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
natural  history  and  treatment  of  these  para- 
sites. Professor  Simonds,  the  Veterinary 
inspector  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural 
Society,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  before 
the  Council  on  this  subject,  from  which  the 
following  statements  are  gleaned  : 

All  domesticated  animals  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  peculiar  parasitical  insects,  which 
may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes — 1. 
Insects  attacking  the  external  parts  of  the 
body,  on  which  they  pass  through  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence,  as  the  acari)  pro- 
ducing scab,  magi,  &o.  2.  Insects  which 
pass  their  larvro  condition  only  on  the  skin, 
as  a  temporary  nidus^  from  which  they  es- 
cape as  flies  on  assuming  their  winged  con- 
dition. 3.  Insects,  most  destructive  to  ani- 
mal life,  lodged  in  the  internal  organs  and 
cavities  of  the  body. 

Some  confusion  had  arisen  from  giving 
different  names  in  .case  of  lower  animals  to 
diseases  identical  in  their  character;  the 
mange  and  scab  in  the  horse  and  sheep  being 
analogous  to  the  itch  or  scabies  in  the  human 
subject.  It  would  be  more  simple  to  in- 
clude all  such  diseases  under  the  general 
term  "scabies." 

It  is  well  known,  both  in  Canada  and 
Europe,  that  the  scab  often  leads  to  serious 
losses  to  flockmasters,  by  its  tendency  to 
deteriorate  the  wool  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  animal.    Its  cause  was  not  satis- 
factorily determined,  till  a  German  physiolo- 
gist clearly  proved  the  wide  distribution  of 
acari  or  mites,  in  dirt  or  filth,  sugar,  cheese, 
flour,  and  most  vegetable  substances.    He 
found  that  the  male  and  female  aoarus  of  the 
horse  and  of  the  sheep  possessed  well  defined 
characters  in  the  case  of  each  of  those  ani- 
mals, the  former  being  the  cause  of  the 
mange,  and  the  latter  of  the  scab.    These 
mites  have  the  power  of  traveling  from  one 
animal  to  another ;  and  the  scab  disease  of 
sheep  will  sometimes  affect  the  whole  flock, 
if  not  arrested.    From  carefully  conduoted 
experiments,  Professor  Simonds  concludes 
that  the  mites  belonging  to  one  class  of  ani- . 
mals  could  not  engender  the  same  disease 
on  the  bodies  of  another  class ;  that  the  mite 
which  produced  scab  on  sheep  was  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  mange  on  the  horse  or  dog. 
This  conclusion,  however,  from  recent  ex- 
periments made  in  Germany,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  somewhat  doubtful.  . 

The  deposition  of  the  acari  on  the  skin  of 
the  sheep  and  the  development  ot  $e  soab 
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disease,  may  be  traced  as  follows : — "First, 
a  slight  redness  comes  on  the  skin,  albumin- 
ous fluid  is  exuded,  which  mats  the  adjoining 
Wool.  In  a  few  days,  definite  pain  is  felt  by 
the  animal,  which  violently  attempts  to 
scratch  itself  by  rubbing  the  part  against any 
resisting  object.  The  irritation  extends  to 
ten  or  twelve  inches.  The  disease  make-* 
rapid  progress.  Aoari  had  traveled  over 
other  parts  of  the  body.  In  sixteen  days, 
fifty  or  sixty  eggs  of  the  acarus  were  found 
at  the  base  of  the  wool.  Large  thickened 
crusts  of  a  white  appearance  were  formed. 
The  health  of  the  animal  and  tonkin  became 
generally  affected.  Large  scales  or  scabs 
ensued,  which,  on  being  raised,  a  great  num- 
ber of  acari  could  be  detected,  luflamma- 
tion  on  the  skin  ensued.  The  itoh  in  the 
human  subject  arose  from  the  same  cau>e; 
the  aoarua  burrowed  beneath  the  scale  of  the 
epidermis,  or  outer  bkin.  This  affectation 
was  known  to  be  more  communicable  when 
the  person  was  warm  in  bed,  the  acari  then 
oo tiling  treely  out  and  extending  their  opera- 
tions. The  itch-mite  insinuated  itself  within 
the  skin,  while  the  mites  of  the  horse  and 
sheep  made  their  attack*  vpon  the  skin." 

These  minute  creatures  are  wonderfully 
endued  with  the  power  of  extracting  the 
juices  of  the  skin  by  their  suctorial  dises;  of 
adhering  to  the  wool  or  hair  by  their  hook- 
lets;  and  their  trumpet-»hapen  upend age> 
enable  them  to  hold  themselves  securely  by 
valves  to  flat  surfaces.  The  female  mite  U 
larger  than  the  male,  and  is  adapted  to  propa- 
gation, while  the  male  is  peculiarly  formed 
for  sucking  the  skin.  Ti  e  disease  is  the 
result  of  their  joint  action.  Professor  Siin- 
onds  had  found  these  soab-miies  alive  and 
vigorous  fourteen  days  after  they  had  been 
removed  from  the  backs  of  the  sheep;  and 
he  considers  that  there  is  great  ri>k  to  any 
fresh  healthy  flock  occupying  the  ground 
from  which  infected  sheep  had  been  re- 
moved less  than  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  cure  of  scab  is  not  generally  a  simple 
process.  The  cause  must  be  thoroughly 
removed,  viz:  the  destruction  not  only  ot 
the  mite*,  but  their  eggs  also.  Many  of  the 
proposed  remedies  destroy  the  insect*,  hut 
not  the  eggs,  which  in  a  few  days  may  turn 
out  a  fre-hr.fi warm  of  living  creatures.  Dip- 
pings ointments,  &o.,  Occasionally,  all  failed, 
by  not  reaching  the  egg*.  Arsenical  appli- 
cations are  more  poteut;  but  from  their 
virulent  |misourm*  nature,  require  the  great- 
est care  in  ajijftying;  The  preferbale  form  of 
such  solution  iaijiat  of  arseniate  of  potash, 
blended  with  vegetable  infusions,  auch  as 
those  of  foxglove,  henbane,  dock-roots,  &o. 
Two  ounces  of  common  arsenic  and  two 
ounoes  ot  oarbona  e  of  lime,  boiled  together 
in  a  quart  of  water,  until  dissolved,  when  a 
further  quantity  of  water  may  be  added. 


To  this  gallon  of  solution  a  gallon  of  vegeta- 
ble infusion  may  be  added,  made  by  pouring 
a  gallon  of  bo.ling  water  over  four  ounces  of 
foxglove  leaves,  and  allowing  the  infusion 
to  remain  till  cold,  when  it  may  be  poured 
off.  Half  a  pint  of  it,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days,  should  be  sprinkled  (from  a  bottle, 
through  a  quill  in  the  cork)  on  the  skin  at 
the  back  and  sides  of  the  sheep.  Two  or 
three  dressings  will  generally  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  cure  the  most  inveterate  cases  of 
scab. 

Parasitical  insects  often  travel  to  other 
animals;  and  without  producing  the  iden- 
tical diseases  as  they  do  on  the  animals  to 
which  they  naturally  belong,  nevertheless 
they  frequently  occasion  a  great  amount  of 
local  irritation  of  an  annoying  character  on 
the  skin.  Poultry  sometimes  swarm  with 
injects,  especially  lice  and  mites,  whioh  often 
travel  to  other  animals.  Horses  may  appear 
to  have  the  mange,  while  the  effect  is  simply 
rhe  inflammation  produced  by  poultry  ticks, 
and  admits  of  easy  cure  by  means  of  oil  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur. 

The  warbles  belong  to  a  class  of  parasitical 
insects,  which  pass  only  one  period  of  their 
existence  in  the  skin  of  animals,  the  short 
neriod    of   their    larva)    or    grub    stats — 
before  they  assume  their  winged  form  as 
flies.    Small  tumors  are  commonly  seen  on 
the  backs  of  the  farmer's  best- doing  stock, 
each   containing  a  small  maggot,  grub,  or 
hot,  the  larvre  state  of  the  gad  or  breeze  fly. 
Some  species  of  this  fly  deoosit  their  eggs  in 
the  nostrils  of  sheep  and  in  the  hair  and 
skin  of  horses,  where  they  are  hatched;  be- 
ing licked  up  by  the  horse,  and  passing  into 
the  stomach,  and  afterwards  through  the  in- 
testines as  bots.    The  cattle  cad-fly  deposits 
its  very  miuute  egg  on  the  skin  of  the  ani- 
mal, which,  being  hatched  by  heat,  passes 
beneath  the  scarf  skin,  and  lays  secure,  feed- 
ing on  the  unctuous  secretions  of  that  integ- 
ument.    It  afterwards  burrows  into  the  skin, 
and  insinuates  itself  below  it,  and  thus  re- 
mains secure  all    winter.      In    the   spring 
diffused  swellings  are  observed  on  the  backs 
ot  cattle,   which  give  pain  on  pressure,  in 
consequence  of  inflammation.    The  grub  jies 
in  ira  nidus,  or  nest,  within  the  true  skin, 
till  the  approach  of  summer,  when  its  white 
color  becomes  dark,  and  it  makes  its  way 
out  of  its  retreat.     On  the  ground  it  soon 
assumes  the  chrysalis  state,  escapes  from  its 
shell  as  a  gad-fly,  lay's  its  eggs,  and  dies. 
Ttie  eggs  again  produce  grubs,  and  the  same 
wonderful  cycle  of  changes  succeeds.     It  is 
the  same  with  the  bots  of  the  horse.    When 
they  lost  at  maturity  their  power  of  attach- 
ing themselves  to  the  stomach,  they  slipped 
their  holdings,  and  passed  out  of  the  stomach 
through  the  intestines  to  the  ground,  when 
they  assumed  the  chrysalis  state  and  became 
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flies.  The  egg  of  the  ftheep  gad-fly  was  de- 
posited about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
summer.  The  sheep  were  then  herded  to- 
gether with  their  heads  down,  and  violently 
stamping  with  their  feet.  The  fly  at  length 
deposited  its  egg  in  their  nostrils,  and  the 
hatched  grab  penetrated  throngh  the  inter- 
mediate cavities  to  the  frontal  sinuses,  when 
a  plate  of  bone  prevented  its  getting  into  the 
brain.  Various  affeotions  in  the  brain  of 
sheep,  snch  as  virtigo,  gig,  giddy,  tnrnsick, 
goggles,  &c,  have  been  erroniously  ascribed 
to  the  gad-fly,  bnt  they  have  a  totally  dif- 
ferent origin,  viz:  arising  from  the  forma- 
tion of  little  sacs  or  bladders,  containing 
hydatids.  The  mange  in  dogs  is  owing  to 
the  dog-flea ;  an  insect  that  was  the  fruitful 
source  of  diseased  action  of  the  animal's  skin, 
when  it  generated  and  passed  through  all  its 
various  gradations  of  existence. 

The  prevention  of  contagion  among 
animals  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words— 
improved  management.  Cleanliness,  ventila- 
tion, exercise,  nutritious  diet,  and  temper- 
ance, have  affected  the  most  beneficial 
changes  on  the  human  race,  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time;  and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  similar 
causes  will  produce  similar  results  among  our 
domesticated  animals.  We  have  yet  much 
to  learn  and  to  do  in  relation  to  these  im- 
portant matters.    [Canadian  Agriculturist 
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Scratches  in  Horses — May  be  cured, 
unless  very  inveterate,  by  washing  thoro- 
ughly with  soap-suds,  and  then  rubbing 
with  lard  fried  out  of  salt  meat.  Keep 
dean,  and  wash  and  grease  every  other  day 
until  a  cure  is  effected.  Leaveing  mud  to 
dry  upon  the  legs  of  a  horse,  is  one  great 
cause  of  this  disease,  and  many  horses  are 
injured  by  want  of  care  and  cleanliness  when 

driven  in  muddy  weather. 
■— *  ■  <»t>> 
To  Prevent  a  Cow  fbom  Fbettix g>  after 
hsb  Calf. — Let  the  calf  wear  a  strap  around 
the  neck ;  when  taken  from  the  cow,  put  the 
strap  around  the  cow's  horns.  The  smell  of 
the  calf  that  remains  on  the  strap  will  in  a 
great  measure  prevent  her  fretting.  If  she 
has  been  accustomed  to  go  to  her  calf  at 
noon,  let  her  be  milked  for  a  few  days  at  the 
i  time. 


To  Bbbak  a  Cow  fbom  Sucking  Uebself. 
— Take  a  small  stick  of  hickory  wood,  about 
eighi  inches  long,  about  a*  thick  as  a  man's 
little  finger,  make  it  smaller  in  the  middle 
than  at  either  end,  take  a  sharp-pointed 
knife,  make  a  cut  in  the  thin  part  of  the  cow's 
nose,  large  enough  for  the  pin  to  go  in  tight; 
grease  the  stick  a  little ;  the  cut  will  soon 
get  well.  It  is  impossible  for  a  cow  to  suck 
herself  while  the  pin  is  in.  She  will  soon 
forget  it,  and  the  pin  can  then  be  removed. 
It  is  far  preferable  to  wearing  a  yoke. 


For  tho  Fftm«r. 
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Messrs.  Editobs— I  have  a  small  flock  of 
sheep,  amongst  which  are  fifty-three  French 
and  Spanish  Merino  ewes.  About  the  10th 
of  June,  ult,  I  sheared  these  ewes,  sold  to 
me  by  Messrs  Rosier  and  McAllister  as  thor- 
ough bred  Merinos,  which  yielded  me  an 
aggregate  of  281  lbs  of  cleanly  washed  wool, 
(about  5  1-3  lbs.  each)  besides  raising  me  for- 
ty lambs;  and  for  this  wool  I  received  at 
home  41  1-4  cents  per  pound,  or  a  little 
short  of  $2  20  per  fleece. 

I  have  several  objects  in  view  in  making 
this  statement,  three  of  which  are : 

1st.  To  gratify  my  own  vanity — I  like  to 
do  whatever  I  undertake,  at  least,  as  well 
as  my  neighbors,  and  if  any  of  them  can 
beat  this,  I  should  like  to  be  informed  of  it, 
that  I  may  try  again. 

2d.  To  encourage  the  introduction  of  good 
stock  into  the  country.  I  have  yet  to  find 
that  it  costs  any  more  to  keep  a  sheep  worth 
twenty  dollars,  than  one  worth  two  dollars, 
but  I  have  already  found  the  clear  profit  to 
be  much  greater — and 

3d.  To  do  justice  to  Messrs.  Rosier  and 
McAllister,  of  whom  I  purchased  this  share 
of  my  stock. 

I  was  no  judge  of  sheep,  and  purchased 
entirely  on  the  statement  of  these  gentle- 
men, who  were  strangers  tome,  and  who, 
at  my  request,  selected  from  their  flock  for 
me,  a  part  of  the  lot. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  we  meet  with  stran- 
gers, who  are  not  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  us  when  thus  in  their  power,  that  it  af- 
fords me  great  pleasure  to  volunteer  this 
tribute  to  what,  at  least,  so  far,  seems  to  me 
an  honorable  exception,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  the  fine 
flocks  wich  these  gentlemen  are  now  scat- 
tering over  our  State.        Yours  truly, 

Alfred  L.  Castlbmah. 
< ■ 11 1 — 

Prof.  St.  Hilaibs,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man savant,  has  lately  delivered  two  lectures 
on  the  advantages  of  bringing  horse-flesh  in- 
to use  as  food.  He  says  the  horse  is  berbiv- 
erous,  and  no  deleterious  element  enters  into 
its  food  or  structure.  We  understand  that 
the  Norwegians  are  great  consumers  of  horse- 
flesh. [Veterinary  Journal. 
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Hib  Colob  is  a  Bed  roan;  calved  April, 
1860 ;  bred  by  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Burgh- 
ley  House,  Stamford ;  imported  by  N.  J. 
Beoar  and  L.  G.  Morris,  and  selected  by 
Mr.  M.  in  1852. 

"Borneo"  is  recorded  and  illustrated  in 
11th  vol.  of  Coates'  Herd  Bood,  page  229. 

Romeo  won  the  first  prize  laurels  as  the 
best  bull  over  three  years  old  at  the  follow- 
ing shows : — New  York  State  Show  at  Sar- 
atoga, 1853 ;  American  Institute,  1853 ;  U. 
8.  Agricultural  Society  at  Boston,  1855 ;  and 
illustrated  in  U.  S.  Transactions  for  1855, 
page  45. 

This  splendid  specimen  animal  is  now  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Reber  &  Coutts,  of  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  who  purchased  him  at  the  re- 
cent sale  of  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Esq.     He  is 


probably  as  fine  a  model  of  the  true  Short 
Horn  as  can  be  found  in  this  country,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  study  of  those  who  would 
get  an  ideal  of  the  right  kind  fixed  in  their 
mind's  eye. 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  R.  &  0.  have 
a  splendid  herd  of  some  fifty  head  of  thor- 
ough bred  animals,  and  are  gentlemen  of 
great  enterprise  in  such  matters. 

When  will  any  of  our  wealthy  and  patri- 
otic citizens  imitate  their  example  ?  May  be 
before  Wisconsin  is  as  old  as  Ohio.  As  yet, 
our  taste  and  spirit  seem  pretty  much  ab- 
sorbed in  a  love  of  fast  horses;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  both  beef  and  butter  are 
scarce  and  inferior,  and  will  continue  so  to 
be  until  the  taste  for  cattle  breeding  is  more- 
extensively  cultivated. 
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THE  FRUIT  CHOP  FOR  1856. 

All  the  leading  kinds  of  frnitare  bound  to 
be  a  short  crop,  throughout  the  Northern 
and  Western  States.  Peaches  are  scarcely 
to  be  heard  of  in  those  regions  in  the  West- 
ern and  Middle  States  where  hitherto  they 
have  been  the  most  abundant  But  in  their 
stead,  dry  brandies  and  dead  trees  appear  on 
all  hands,  from  Wisconsin  to  Massachusetts — 
the  result  of  the  last  cold  winter.  Through 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  we  noticed  them 
on  all  sides ;  and  hardly  an  instance  of  a 
live  tree  with  fruit  upon  it. 

The  apple  crop,  also,  bids  fair  to  be  re- 
markably short.  We  hardly  saw  a  tree 
well  loaded  with  fruit,  in  traveling  a  thou- 
sand miles.  This  must  also  be  owing  to  the 
winter,  as  the  failure  could  hardly  otherwise 
be  so  general.  Pears  and  plums  are  also 
said  to  be  equally  scarce ;  and  eherries,  which 
are  now  in  their  season,  are  not  very  abun- 
dant nor  good,  if  the  show  in  the  market  U 
a  fair  criterion.  We  will  venture  to  predict 
that  the  fruit  shows  the  coming  fall  will  be 
meagre  enough,  as  well  as  the  supplies  tor 
u«e. 

Nothing  seems  mere  remarkable  than  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  good,  well  set,  and 
well  kept  orchards,  through  all  the  country 
from  Wisconsin  to  Maiue.  In  going  one 
route  and  returning  another,  we  hardly  saw 
a  good  farm  orchard  in  the  whole  distance ; 
but  multitudes  of  miserable,  scrawny,  lean- 
ing, unprutied  trees — invariably  struggling 
In  grass  and  weeds,  and  often  showing  speci- 
mens of  the  hardest,  and  sourest  seedling 
fruit,  at  that. 

Surely  none  need  be  alarmed  with  the 
fear  that  the  country  will  soon  be  over- 


stocked with  good  fruit,  of  any  kind ;  not 
even  apples.  We  solemnly  assure  all  tree 
planters,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  danger,  more 
than  there  is  of  the  world's  being  over- 
stocked with  good  men.  Extraordinary 
good  things  are  not  of  spontaneous  growth ; 
and  the  habitual  carelessness  and  negligence 
of  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  is  such,  (though 
lamentable  the  fact)  that  all  the  preaching, 
and  punching  of  horticultural  writers,  seems 
to  fall  like  an  idle  word  upon  a  thoughtless 
brain  and  deaf  ear.  We  fear  the  world, 
(or  its  inhabitants,)  has  yet  a  great  deal  of 
progress  to  make  in  these  traits  of  character, 
before  it  is  near  what  it  should  be. 


<  •  •  ♦ » 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 


Situation  and  Soil. — A  warm  and  shel- 
tered situation,  with  a  moist  gravelly  loam,1 
is  the  most  desirable  combination  of  circum- 
stances; but  in  its  a^ence,  the  next  best 
place  that  one  may  have,  will  answer  every 
purpose.  If  too  dry,  the  plants  will  need 
occasional  watering;  if  too  wet,  then  drain- 
age will  be  needed,  or,  in  its  absence,  a  high 
hilling  system  of  cultivation. 

Pebpabation  of  Soil. — This  is  an  impor- 
tant matter,  and  unless  it  is  done  well,  good 
crops  cannot  be  expected.'  It  must  be 
plowed  or  spaded  deep — not  less  than  18  to 
20  inches ;  and  the  finer  it  is  pulverized  the 
better.  If  new,  and  ordinarily  rich  western 
soil,  no  manure  may  be  needed  at  first ;  but 
if  the  soil  is  light,  it  is  important  to  spade  in 
a  sufficient  amount  of  the  right  kind  of  ma- 
nure to  give  it  the  proper  tone,  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  apply  it  efficiently  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  is  planted,  and  much  de- 
pends  on  the  kind  of  manure  used. 

It  seems  to  be  a  well  established  fact,  that 
barn-yard,  and  animal  manures  generally, 
are  unfit,  because  they  produce  too  much 
growth  of  vines  and  runners,  and  too  little  of 
truit.  This  fact  understood,  would  undoubt- 
edly explain  to  many,  why  their  vines,  which 
perhaps  are  thrifty  and  fine,  do  not  bear 
fruit. 

To  bear  fine  and  abundant  fruit,  the  plant 
must  be  fed  with  the  proper  elements  to 
make  it  What  could  be  more  simple  or 
natural?  The  strawberry,  pleasant  as  It 
tastes,  is  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  composed 
about  two-thirds  of  potosh,  lime  and  salt. 
What  unread  person,  who  ever  tasted  of  pare 
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potash,  would  believe  it?  yet  so  it  is  not- 
withstanding, as  an  accompanying  chemical 
analysis  will  show  almost  a  quarter  pure 
potash,  more  than  a  quarter  pure  salt,  and 
about  one-sixth  pure  lime.  Think  of  this, 
you  strawberry  eaters,  who  are  afraid  to 
drink  lime  water. 

Instead  of  animal  manures,  where  any  is 
used,  apply  ashes,  (teached  or  unreached,) 
lime  and  salt,  in  about  suoh  proportions  as 
above  stated,  and  the  results  will  not  be 
doubtful. 

Vabuptibs.— Hovey  's  Seedling,  Burr's  New 
Pine,  McEvoy's  Superior,  and  the  Crimson 
Gone,  are  good  Pistillate  varieties. 

The  Large  Early  Scarlet  and  the  Iowa,  are 
good  Staminate  varieties,  and  perfectly  well 
proved  in  this  climate. 

By  a  little  inquiry,  most  of  these  varieties 
can  be  found  in  every  neighborhood. 

Plahting. — The  ground  well  prepared, 
the  next  thing  is  the  planting;  and  for  fall 
planting,  we  would  recommend  the  fore  part 
of  September,  in  preference  to  a  later  period, 
that  the  plants  may  get  well  rooted  for  win- 
ter. A  wet  time  is  preferable,  and  if  the 
plants  are  handy  by,  they  should  be  removed 
with  a  trowel,  and  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  earth  to  keep  them  green  and  growing.  If 
the  plants  are  brought  from  a  distance,  which 


will  usually  be  the  case,  they  ought  to  have 
their  roots  nicely  puddled,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  dipping  them  in  thin  liquid  mud. 
Select  young  and  thrifty  plants  .nstead  of 
old  ones.  In  planting  for  garden  culture, 
about  one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
rows  about  two  feet  apart,  is  a  fair  distance. 
But  for  field  planting,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  land,  it  is  better  to  make  the  rows  three 
feet  apart,  so  that  they  can  be  worked  with 
a  cultivator. 

Work  the  ground  level,  and  insert  the 
plants  carefully,  but  firmly,  in  the  soil;  and 
wet  them  well  to  imbed  them  thoroughly. 
Unless  it  is  very  wet  or  moist  weather,  it 
will  be  indispensable  in  fall  planting,  to  cover 
the  plants  with  a  thin  coating  of  old  straw, 
sufficient  to  shield  them  from  the  sun,  and  to 
keep  them  entirely  moist.  They  should  be 
well  watered  every  evening,  if  necessary,  to 
keep  them  thus  moist. 

Any  neglect  in  thus  mulching  and  water- 
ing, will  guarantee  a  certain  failure  in  fall 
planting,  unless  iq  a  remarkably  wet  season. 
But  if  the  mulching  and  watering  are  prop- 
erly attendecrto,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
they  are  sure  to  grow  and  root  well  and  be 
ready  for  the  winter.  Plants  put  out  early 
in  the  spring  will  usually  thrive  well  with- 
out mulching  or  watering.  The  fall  set  bed 
Digitized  by " 
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needs  no  farther  attention  after  the  plants 
are  well  started,  to  grow  until  the  approach 
of  winter,  when  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
them  with  old  soggy  straw,  which,  as  soon 
•a  it  is  snowed  over,  should  he  carefully  trod 
down,  to  prevent  the  mice  from  harboring 
under  it. 

When  spring  has  fairly  come,  nnd  the  Frost 
is  ont^  then  rake  off  the  dressing,  and  the 
plants  will  soon  corae  forth.  After  this 
nothing  further  is  necessary  than  to  keep 
the  ground  clean  and  mellow — being  careful 
not  to  disturb  it  too  near  the  plants,  so  deep 
as  to  injure  the  roots,  which  are  numerous 
and  near  the  surface.  And  before  the  season 
for  regulating  the  runners,  we  will  refer  to 
the  subject  again,  and  fully  explain  the  mi* 

1    nutiss  of  summer  cultivation. 

Proper  regard  must  be  had  to  the  sexes  of 
strawberries,  and  in  order  to  have  it  the 
better  understood,  we  here  introduce  cuts 

n  to  fully  explain  it. 


Tio.  !.  Fin   •  p10  8< 

Kg.  1.  A  perfect  flower  furnished  with 
stamens  and  pistils,  a,  the  stamens.  5,  the 
pistils,  hermaphrodite. 

Fig.  2.  A  staminate  or  male  flower. 

Fig.  3.  A  pistillate  or  female  flower. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  strawberry 
we  take  from  Pardee  on  Strawbery  Culture: 

THE  PLANT. 

Potash 38.65 

Lime 12.20 

Silica 2.58 

Perphosphate  of  Iron ' 8.65 

Magnesia 5.85 

Phosphoric  Acid 15.58 

Chlorine 1.23 

Soda 9.27 

Organic  Mttter,  Loss,  Ac 6.99 

89  per  cent,  of  Ash.  100.00 

the  fbuit.      I* 

Potash 21.07 

£ime 14.20' 

S$ft 27.01 

|nic*  •■•• • 13.05 

Perphosphate  of  Iron 11.15 

Phosphoric  Acid $$$ 


Sulphuric  Acid 8.16 

Chlorine .„ 2.78 

Magnesia Trace 

41  per  cent,  of  Ash.                         100.00 
i*»* 

For  the  Farmer. 

FRUIT  TREE  5, 

Haseizs,  Editors — Wisconsin  farmers  have 
had  high  anticipations  for  the  last  few  years, 
in  fruit  growing.  Their  prospects  have  been 
snch  as  would  seem  to  warrant  high  expecta- 
tions, consequently  their  hopes  were  reason- 
able, notwithstanding  disappointment  fol- 
lowed. Have  they  expected  too  much,  or 
forgotten  that  uncertainty  not  only  has  a 
name  in  Webster,  but  exists  with  us  in  view 
of  the  future  ?  For  the  last  six  years,  the 
farmers  of  Wisconsin  have  done  much  to 
change  the  scenery  of  this  country,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  praise- worthy  business  of  trans- 
planting fruit  trees.  The  apple,  plum  and 
cherry  have  been  successfully  cultivated. 
Hope  has  seemed  to  warm  the  very  hearts  of 
the  workmen ;  they  seemed  happy  in  antici- 
pation of  the  golden  harvest  yet  to  come. 
They  in  a  measure  saw  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  and  were  satisfied.  Nowhere  have 
trees  flourished  better  for  the  last  few  years  . 
than  in  this  State.  But,  alas  I  the  frigid 
blasts  and  scorching  frosts  of  '56  swept  over 
the  land — the  snows  came  not  to  cover  and 
protect  vegetation — and  winter  was  winter 
here  indeed.  Spring  came  at  last,  bringing 
with  it  the  sad  effects  of  icy  winter.  Peaoh 
trees  went  by  the  board  generally,  but  of 
them  we  had  little  to  expect ;  many  plum 
and  oherry  trees  did  not  make  a  start ;  some 
apple  trees  that  had  already  began  to  leave 
out,  died.  That  was  indeed  a  time  of  sovr 
looks;  many  said  they  were  almost  disheart- 
ened— sick  of  trying  to  raise  fruit;  some 
were  for  going  to  Kansas,  others  south ;  some 
declared  this  to  be  no  fruit  country — and  all  . 
on  account  of  the  hard  nip  of  last  winter. 
Where  did  they  not  have  a  severe  winter  f 
It  is  true  that  many  of  our  orchards  show 
the  effects  of  the  severe  winter ;  but  who 
among  us  will  forget  the  worthy  old  motto, 
"Try  again,"  and  not  transplant  again  ?  Not 
one,  I  most  earnestly  hope.  Stick  in  the 
apple  trees ;  "never  give  it  up  so."  Show 
youiselves  worthy  of  better  times.  There 
is  a  battle  to  be  fought  it  November,  and  if 
we  can  not  withstand  one  such  charge  as 
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this,  where  shall  we  be  found  in  that  great 
day?  Let  us  ever  remember  the  motto,  try 
again! 

Two  years  ago  this  spring  I  plowed  and 
sowed  to  wheat  a  piece  of  land  whieh  I  in- 
tended for  an  orchard ;  and  before  harrow- 
ing the  second  time,  I  seeded  it  with  clover. 
I  then  set  my  trees,  (which  were  native,) 
numbering  about  forty,  upon  this  land,  after 
which  I  pnt  to  each  tree  abont  a  wueel-bar- 
row  load  of  chip  manure,  spreading  it  so  as 
to  cover  a  space  of  about  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter— making  the  tree  the  center.    This  kept 
the  wheat  from  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  also 
caused  the  soil  to  retain  its  moisture.     The 
trees  during  the  summer  made  a  fair  growth. 
'  Last  year  I  washed  the   trees  with  strong 
,  suds  two  or  three  times.    The  trees  made  a 
1  good  but  not  a  rapid  growth.    Now,  wheth 
it  was    on  account  of  the  fall  coating  of 
■  clover,  or  in  consequence  of  the  gradual 
.  growth  of  the  trees  during  the  summer,  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but,  whether  the  one  or 
the  other,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the 
.  seeding  of  the  land  had  the  effect  to  protect 
the  trees.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  trees  are 
i  all  alive  that  were  last  fall,  and  doing  well, 
excepting  two  that  were  killed — their  roots 
being  covered  with  water  and  ice  during  the 
winter  and  spring. 

Last  spring  I  set  out  some  over  a  hundred 
fine  apple  trees,  upon  a  piece  of  land  in  good 
condition.  I  planted  the  land  to  potatoes. 
The  trees  grew  well,  all  living  but  four  I 
think.  Early  this  spring,  on  examination, 
I  found  three  or  four  that  seemed  badly  in- 
j  ured,  but  not  past  hopes  of  recovery.  They 
ceased  to  be  living  things,  however,  and 
since,  five  or  six  more  have  gone  to  the 
shades,  and  all  I  could  say  in  this  matter 
(had  I  not  sold  out)  is,  that  next  spring  these 
vacant  places  must  be  filled,  both  rank  and 
file,  with  others. 

I  have  made  some  observations  this  spring, 
and  I  find  it  almost  invariably  the  case  that, 
where  orchards  have  been  seeded  down  to 
grass,  or  Where  the  least  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  enriching  of  the  soil  and  nursing 
of  the  trees,  there  we  find  the  least  number 
killed.  It  seems  that  many  trees  have  been 
forced  too  much  in  their  second  growth — 
have  become  too  tender  to  bear  up  under 
the  blasts  of  a  winter  like  that  of  1866.  Let 
us  not  be  discouraged,  but  let  those  who  have 


lost  trees  become  wiser  by  the  lesson,  and 
transplant  twofold  more  the  coming  spring. 
Let  us  select  our  trees  from  some  good  nur- 
sery in  our  own  State,  and  let  the  Eastern 
tree  peddlers  do  something  which  will  be  of 
more  service  to  their  country.  O.  P.  D. 
Palmyra,  Wis. 

FRUIT  CULTURE— FIERCE  COUNTY. 
BT  D.  B.  BAILEY. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  yet  in  a  state  of 
infancy;  it  is  just  beginning  to  assume  the 
character  its  merits  deserve.  Probably  more 
trees  have  been  raised,  more  orchards  plant- 
ed, within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  than 
in  all  previous  time.  Within  a  few  years 
past  it  has  received  an  unusual  degree  of  at- 
tention. Plantations,  of  all  sorts,  orchards, 
gardens  and  nurseries,  have  increased  in 
number  and  extent  to  a  degree  quite  unpre- 
cedented; not  in  one  section  or  locality,  but 
from  the  extreme  north  to  the  southern  lim- 
its of  the  fruit  growing  region.  Horticul- 
tural societies  have  been  organized  in  all 
parts,  while  exhibitions,  and  national,  state 
and  local  conventions  of  fruit  growers  have 
been  held  to  discuss  the  merits  of  fruits',  and 
other  kindred  topics,  until  it  has  become  the 
desire  of  almost  every  man,  whether  he  live 
in  town  or  country,  to  enjoy  fine  fruits,  to 
provide  them  for  his  family,  and,  if  possible, 
to  cultivate  the  trees  in  his  own  garden  with 
his  own  hands.  Hence,  it  is  one  of  the 
many  eager  questions  asked  by  those  who 
contemplate  emigrating  to  this  northern 
country — can  we  raise  fruit  ?  is  the  soil  and 
climate  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  ? 
My  present  purpose  is  to  answer  some  of 
those  questions.  Although  I  have  not  time 
to  enter  into  details,  or  ability  to  treat  the 
subject  as  its  merits  deserve,  yet  I  will  offer 
a  few  general  remarks  founded  mostly  on  my 
own  observation  and  experience. 

I  will  commence  by  saying,  I  know  of  no 
country  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  (un- 
less it  is  Oregon,)  better  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  hardy  kinds  of  fruit,  than 
northwestern  Wisconsin,  or  more  particular, 
Pierce  county.  Our  winters  are  far  less 
ohangable  than  they  are  farther  south ;  after 
the  cold  weather  commences,  it  generally 
remains  pretty  steady  until  spring.  It  is 
not  subject  to  those  frequent  changes  from 
freezing  to  thawing,  which  horticulturists 
know  to  be  very  injurious  to  young  trees. 
Secondly,  our  soil  is  most  admirably  adapted 
to  the  climate,  also  to  the  growing  of  most 
kinds  of  fruit;  such  as  every  orchardist 
would  select  for  planting  his  trees ;  a  rich 
loamy  soil,  varying  from  a  sandy  calcareous, 
to  a  clayey  loam,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
inorganic  substances,  such  as  lime,  potash, 
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Ac.,  that  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
ashes  of  the  wood  and  hark  wten  burned; 
with  a  sandy  clayey  subsoil,  or  a  mixture  of 
sandy  clay  and  gravel :  one  that  will  not  let 
the  water  pass  off  too  quick,  or  retain  it  too 
long.  On  snoh  soils  we  find  the  greatest  and 
most  enduring  vigor  and  fertility,  the 
healthiest  and  hardiest  trees,  and  the  fairest 
and  best  flavored  fruits. 

But  in  discussing  the  horticultural  merits 
of  any  given  locality,  it  is  well  if  we  can 
bring  experience  to  sustain  our  position; 
such  I  shall  endeavor  to  do,  for  experience 
after  all  is  the  only  sure  guide.  Owing  to 
the  comparative  newness  of  our  county, 
there  have  as  yet  been  but  few  trees  planted ; 
bit  such  as  were  really  alive  when  planted, 
and  set  out  in  a  proper  manner,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  are  doing  well.  In 
the  spring  of  1853, 1  procured  of  Mr.  F.  K. 
Phoenix  of  the  Delevan  nursery,  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  State,  a  lot  of  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  also  quince, 
currant,  and  gooseberry  bushes,  grape  vines, 
Ac.,  Ac. 

Of  two  hundred  apple  trees,  embracing 
forty  different  varieties,  I  have  lost  only 
eight  or  ten;  and  those  were  destroyed 
mostly  by  the  gophers  eating  off  the  roots 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  gronud.  With 
the  exception  of  ten  or  fifteen,  they  are  as 
fine  and  thrifty  a  lot  of  trees  as  can  be  found 
anywhere;  and  last  season  (1855)  they  pre- 
sented me  with  a  few  scattering  specimens  of 
their  fruit,  as  if  to  show  their  gratitude  for 
the  little  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
them.  As  to  pears,  some  of  my  standard 
trees  are  looking  fine,  some  of  them  are 
dead — such  cases  are  not  unfrequent  else- 
where, with  many  of  the  finer  sorts  of  pears. 
My  dwarf  pears  (those  worked  on  the 
quince)  all  look  well.  Of  ten  varieties  of 
plums,  two  or  three  have  failed,  the  others 
are  doing  well.  The  common  red  pie,  and 
moreilo  cherries  flourish  well,  none  of  the 
faster  growing  varieties,  such  as  the  Harts, 
Bigarreaus,  and  but  few  of  the  Dukes,  will 
stand  our  climate  as  standard  trees;  but 
when  worked  on  the  Mahaleb  stock,  there- 
by dwarfing  them,  they  seem  to  become 
2uite  hardy.  I  have  both  Bigarreaus  and 
takes  (dwarfs)  that  stood  without  protec- 
tion last  winter,  and  without  losing  their 
terminal  buds.  The  quince  is  not  at  home 
here.  Currants,  and  gooseberries,  with  the 
whole  list  of  small  fruits  grow  profusely. 
Among  my  different  varieties  of  grapes,  are 
the  Clinton,  Isabella  and  Catawba,  the  two 
last  I  give  a  slight  protection  in  winter;  all 
but  the  Isabella  produced  fruit  last  season. 
Mr.  Isaao  Holden,  a  gentleman  who  has  for 
many  years  been  engaged  in  the  nursery 
buainess  in  Dracutt,  Middlesex  county,  Mass., 
being  on  a  visit  to  this  country  last  fall,  re- 


marked that  he  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  rich  clusters  of  the  Catawba  grapes  fully 
ripened.  He  said  they  did  not  ripen  in 
Massachusetts ;  but  if  the  Catawba  would 
mature  here,  the  Isabella  surely  would. 
Thus  much  of  my  experience  in  fruit  raising 
in  Pierce  county.  Wisconsin.  uIf  these 
things  we  know,  then  what  shall  we  proph- 
esy?" If  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  above 
mentioned,  have  continued  to  grow  and 
flourish  for  three  successive  years,  then  may 
we  not  predict  that  trees  will  grow  and  bear 
fruity  if  properly  planted  and  cared  for  after- 
wards. And  furthermore  I  believe — and  be- 
lieving I  may  as  well  give  utterance — that 
fruit  will  yet  be  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
ductions of  Pierce  county.  I  will  conclude 
this  article  by  offering  the  following  sugges- 
tion. In  carrying  trees  to  a  colder  climate, 
let  it  be  done  in  the  spring  always,  that  the 
growth  and  ripening  of  the  trees  may  be  in 
accordance  with  its  new  climate,  and  not 
have  a  cold  winter  come  suddenly  on  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  a  warmer  climate. 

For  the  Futomk. 

Kxrnah,  June  26,  1856. 

Misses.  Editors  : — Will  you  inform  me 
through  the  Fajemsb,  or  otherwise,  if  you 
know  ef  the  experiment  being  tried  of  graft- 
ing the  pear  on  thrifty  apple  seedling  roots, 
and  with  what  success,  or  give  your  opinion 
on  the  subject  if  you  have  no  facts. 

I  should  like  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Trans- 
of  the  Wisconsin  Fruit  Growers  Associa- 
tion— can  you  inform  me  where  it  can  be 
obtained?  Thob:  Cooke. 

Will  some  of  our  correspondents  answer 
the  first  enquiry.  We  presume  a  copy  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  F.  6.  A.  can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  president,  Chab. 
Gifford,  Esq.,  Milwaukee.   Ens.  Fabmkb. 

How  to  Bloom  Camellias. — When  the 
growth  is  nearly  made — that  is,  when  the 
leaves  have  expanded  in  the  young  shoots, 
water  should  be  withheld,  eo  as  to  allow  the 
plants  to  flag  but  not  to  shri  vel.  This  should 
be  repeated  twioe.  At  the  first  flagging 
water  them  copiously,  filling  the  pot  three 
or  four  times  after  the  water  has  sunk ;  only 
water  them  this  once  and  let  them  flag  as 
before.  Care  is  required  not  to  allow  them 
to  flag  too  long,  or  the  leaves  will  be  injured. 
This  sudden  check  at  that  period,  1  have 
always  found,  will  cause  the  plants  to  form 
buds;  but  unless  they  are  in  health,  this  pro- 
cess to  set  them  for  flower  will  be  useless,  as 
it  would  weaken  them  still  more.  I  have 
been  enabled,  by  these  means,  to  cause 
camellias  to  bloom  that  have  not  flowered 
for  three  or  four  years.    [Gardener's  Chron. 
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VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
PRACTICAL    HINTS — NO.  8. 


In  previous  numbers  of  the  Fabmxb  we 
have  treated  under  the  above  head,  of  the 
modes  of  transplanting  and  pruning  to  be 
determined  by  the  physiological  operations 
of  the  tree  or  plant. 

We  allnded  to  some  ourious  and  interest- 
ing analogies  between  vegetatble  and  ani- 
mal life.    The  parallel  can  be  traced  still 
farther,  and  other  practical  lessons  can  be 
derived  from  it,     As  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, there  is  necessity  of  free  exercise  of 
limbs  and  functions,  so  is  it  with  the   vege- 
table creation,  and  the  winds,  so  often  de- 
structive in  our  orchards  and   gardens,  are 
necessary  to  vigorous  and  healthful  growth. 
The  more  you  confine  a  rose  bush  by  train- 
ing it  up  en  a  frame  or  wall,  the  slenderer 
it  will  grow  foi  lack  of  free  motion,  and  it 
is  found  that  espalier  peaches  and  other  trees 
when  closely  confined,  very  slowly  increase 
the  size  of  their  trunks,  and  that  the  ves- 
sels for  conveying  the  elaborated  sap  down- 
ward towards  the  roots  are  apt  to  become 
elogged,  and  thus  the  trees  be  killed.    There- 
fore, the  advantages  of  early  ripening  and 
sweetening  the  fruit  are  generally  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  debilitating  effects 
of  the  process.    Hence  we  rarely  see  this 
mode  of  training  practised.    It  is  natural 
for  vines  which  have  tendrils  or  rootlets  by 
which  to  attach  themselves  to  walls  and 
trees,  to  be  confined  at  sundry  points.    There 
are  also  many  kinds  of  roses  which  push 
their  long  limbs  up  through  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  through  the  crevices    of  rocks. 
These  may  find  their  natures  gratified  by  the 
trellis  and  the  loop  of  leather. 

Some  curious  results  were  produced  by 
Mr.  Knight,  by  some  experiments  on  young 
apple  trees.  He  staked  some  trees  firmly  to 
the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  motion  by 
the  wind  below  that  line,  and  yet  not  ob- 
struct the  flow  of  the  sap.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  limbs  of  the  trees  grew  larger 
above  than  below  the  point  of  confinement 
This  was  from  lack  of  exercise  as  in  the  es- 
paliers. 

The  same  experimentalist  fastened  a  tree 
in  suoh  a  manner  that  the  north  and  south 
winds  could  move  it,  but  not  those  lrom  the 


east  and  west.  It  grew  larger  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  free  movements  in  the  proportion 
of  thirteen  to  eleven.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
trees  profit  by  exercise.  It  is  good  to  sup- 
port them,  however,  when  they  are  first 
transplanted,  and  consequently  in  a  some- 
what feeble  condition,  as  it  is  good  for  a 
lame  man  to  use  a  crutch,  or  a  sick  person 
to  recline  upon  a  pillow. 

Plants  not  only  require  exercise,  but  they 
also  have  their  periods  of  rest.    What  the 
alternatives  of  day  and  night  are  to  ani- 
mals, summer  and  winter  are  to  trees.     It 
may  be  supposed  that  in  the  tropics,  trees 
grow    equally    the    year     around.      But 
it    is    not    so.       The    dry    season    and 
wet    season    correspond     with  our  win- 
ter and  summer,  not  in  point  of  time,  per- 
haps, but  in  the  regularity  of  their  recur- 
rence, and  in  their  effects  upon  vegetation. 
The  state  of  torpor  is  produced  by  drought 
as  well  as  by  extreme  cold,  and  trees  and 
plants  are  rested  during  a  drought  that  they 
may  go  vigorously  through  the  season  of  ac- 
tivity.   Men  who  have  charge  of  hot  hous- 
es well  understand  this    necessity  of  the 
plants'  nature,  and  produce  an  artificial  win- 
ter or  dry  season  in  order  to  induce  early 
fruit.    Strawberry  plants  may  be  exposed 
to  drought  while  raised  in  pots  and  the  time 
of  their  bearing  changed.     Plants"  cquire 
habits.    It  is  difficult  to  make  a  shrub  blos- 
som in  winter  which  is  accustomed  to  blos- 
som in  summer,  and  vice  versa.    Peas  that 
come  to  maturity  early  on  account  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  are  raised  will  con- 
tinue early  for  several  years,  when  planted 
in  a  severer  climate.     On  this  account,  a 
large  quantity  of  peas  are  imported  yearly 
from  France  to  the  United  States. 

The  study  of  vegetable  physiology — of 
the  characteristics  of  species— of  the  pro- 
cesses of  reproduction — suggests  many 
practical  points  in  the  operations  of  graft- 
ing, buddding,  hybridizing  &c.  These  top- 
ics we  leave  for  the  future.  H.  F.  B. 


Plowing  Match. — A  plowing  match  came 
off  at  the  farm  of  Henry  P.  Savage,  in  Lis- 
bon, Waukesha  county,  on  the  26th  nit 
The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

James  Howitt,  first  prize. 

William  Lamb,  2d  do. 

Andrew  Ho  wit,  3d  <3|o.         [Free  Dem. 
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For  tb*  Farmar. 
OULTUHE   OF  THE  OSAGE  OBANGB. 


Editors — We  noticed  in  the 
Farmer  for  July  some  inquiries  in  reference 
to  the  culture  of  the  Osage  orange  for  hedg- 
ing. We  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication, which  was  published  in  an 
eastern  paper,  and  think  it  will  answer  the 
inquiries  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Pitkin  called 
on  us  a  short  time  since,  and  tells  us  the 
best  time  for  planting  is  fall,  but  if  more  con- 
venient, to  plant  in  the  spring.  His  direc- 
tions were  as  in  the  communication.  We 
are  the  agents  for  Mr.  Pitkin  in  this  yioinity, 
and  have  his  seed  at  wholesale  and  retail. 
Respectfully  Yours, 

Eldred,  Barrows  &  Go. 
Janesville,  July  14th,  1856. 
The  following  communication  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experi- 
enced hedge  growers  in  the  country — and 
will  be  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  destined  to  work  such  glorious 
results  for  our  farmers  in  the  west : 

I  prooure  seed  in  the  fall.  Late  in  No- 
vember I  mix  it  with  three  or  four  times 
as  much  fine  earth  and  place  the  whole  in  an 
open  box — which  I  set  out  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  and  allow  it  to  remain  undis- 
turbed until  planting  time  in  the  spring. 
The  earth  then  is  sifted  out,  and  the  seed 
planted,4|eing  careful  not  to'  let  it  dry  be- 
fore it  is  covered.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
has  raised  plants  for  many  years,  and  who 
planted  fifty  bushels  last  spring,  says  he 
thinks  he  gets  enough  extra  plants,  to  pay 
for  the  seed  by  freezing,  over  any  other  mede 
of  preparation. 

Seed  should  be  procured  from  a  responsi- 
ble source — as  much  of  it  is  worthless; 
(u  Pitkin's  seed  "  I  have  always  found  good ;) 
yet  I  am  satisfied  that  bad  management  on 
the  part  of  the  purchaser  is  often  the  cause 
of  failure.  As  regards  the  age  of  seeds,  I 
do  not  care  particularly  about  it,  providing 
it  has  been  well  kept.  I  have  had  it  grow 
well  three  years  old. 

i^  On  new  ground  where  the  weeds  will  not 
be  troublesome,  a  hedge  can  be  made  quite 
as  soon  by  planting  seed  in  the  hedge  row, 
as  setting  the  plants.  For  a  full  year  in 
growth  is  lost  by  transplanting.  But  in 
this  case,  the  earth  should  be  made  mellow 
and  fine,  and  the  seed  sown  thickly,  say  2  to 
the  inch,  which  is  about  one  bushel  to  two 
miles,  as  the  grasshopper  and  other  little 
vermin  will  be  sure  to  take  their  share  of  the 
little  tender  plants.  When  the  plants  are  8 
inohes  high  or  too  old  for  insects  to  prey  up- 
upon,  they  may  be  thinned  out  to  a  stand  of 


about  4  inohes  apart  Spaces  wider  than 
this  should  be  filled  at  the  same  time,  by 
taking  up  when  too  thick  with  a  small  trow- 
el. By  being  careful  to  have  as  much  earth 
adhere  as  possible,  and  not  to  break  up  the 
little  tap  root,  the  growth  is  not  materially 
retarded,  and  all  come  on  together. 

I  have  seen  a  fine  hedge  made  on  the  open 
prairie  by  turning  the  sod  over,  say  5  ipi- 
rows  wide,  and  sowing  the  seed  in  the  la§  of 
two  furrows,  which  was  covered  with  a  lit- 
tle earth  hauled  on  with  a  hoe.  The  seed 
was  put  out  to  freeze  the  winter  before  as 
spoken  of  above.  The  plants  came  up  fine- 
ly and  required  no  attention,  save  the  thin- 
ning out  and  filling  of  vacant  spaces,  for  the 
first  year.  This  required  about  3  days' 
work  to  the  mile.  The  second  year,  it  re- 
quired 2  cuttings,  one  close  to  the  ground  in 
the  spring,  and  the  other  8  inches  above, 
about  the  1st  of  June.  This  was  about  one 
half  day's  work  each  time.  The  labor  each 
year  after  this  did  not  exceed  2  days  work 
to  the  mile,  and  4  years  from  the  se.d,  was 
sufficient  to  complete  it.  The  quantity  of 
seed  to  the  mile  was  one-half  bushel.  Ev- 
ery one  can  make  their  own  estimate  of  cost. 
Many  persons  have  supposed  that  the  plant 
will  not  endure  severe  cold,  It  certainly  has 
endured  cold  35 °m  below  zero  the  past 
winter  without  injury.  If  I  was  going  to 
the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  to  live  on  a 
prairie  farm,  1  should  expect  to  hedge  it  with 
the  Osage  Orange.  The  only  difficulty  is  the 
first  winter,  and  on  ground  that  heaves 
badly  by  frost.  A  sure  remedy  lor  this,  is 
to  cover  the  ground  close  up,  on  both  sides 
with  straw,  in  the  fall.  The  straw  ■  need 
never  be  removed,  as  it  keeps  the  gioand 
moist,  and  the  weeds  from  growiug  in  the 
summer.  A  better  use  can  hardly  be  made 
with  straw,  than  mulching  hedges  and  fruit 
trees. 

Can  any  one  in  middle  or  northern  Wis- 
consin give  us  as  favorable  accounts  of  the 
success  of  the  Osage  Orange  in  their  sec- 
tions. Eds.  Farmer. 

- «<>»»         

For  the  Fanner. 
WHEAT  AND  OHBSS. 

Messrs.  Editors — I  am  now  going  to 
give  some  first  hand  testimony  with  regard 
to  this  "much  vexed  question"  of  wheat 
and  chess.  I  sowed  wheat  alter  wheat  last 
fall,  and  consequently  there  were  a  great 
many  heads  of  wheat  plowed  in.  Last 
spring  I  marked  several  places  where  I 
knew  there  were  whole  heads.  They  ma- 
tured differently — some  headed  out  all 
wheat,  some  all  chess,  and  some  wheat  and 
chess  together.    I  found  wheat  and  chess 
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heads  from  one  root,  the  chess  being  a 
sprout  from  the  wheat.  So  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  it,  I  washed  the  root 
and  then  split  them  apart.  The  union  was 
perfect.  Where  now  are  your  theories, 
gentlemen  ?    Keep  agitating. 

Abnxb  K.  Hatch. 

P.  S.  Can  any  one  inform  me  where  the 
Bee  Keepers'  Manual  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  price.*  A.  K.  H. 

Addison,  July  13th,  1856. 

*fle»  a  M.  Ssxton  &  Co.*  andrertbement  in  this 
number.  Edo. 


DANE  OOTOTTY  AGBIOULTOTAI.  800IBTT. 

Madison,  June  28, 1856. 
The  General  Committee  met  at  the  agri- 
cultural rooms  at  10,  A.  M.    The  president, 
Hon.  P.  W.  Matts,  in  the  chair. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  several 
took  part,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  make  and  publish 
a  premium  list  for  the  forthcoming  county 
fair,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  list 
shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars. 

RuoVoed^  That  the  committee  consist  of 
Messrs.  White,  Whittlesey  and  Bond. 

Rezohced,  That  a  committee  of  one  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  at  the  next  meeting,  the 
best  lot  of  land  of  five  or  six  acres  that  can 
be  obtained  for  the  exhibition,  the  rent  of 
the  land  and  the  expense  of  fencing  and 
other  preparations. 

Betohed,  That  W.  A.  White  be  the  com- 
mittee. 

Ifaolved,  That  the  Secretary  have  100 
copies  of  the  constitution  printed  and  dis- 
tributed t"  the  members  of  the  general  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  general  committee  be 
requested  to  report  new  members  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  August. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  same  place  at 
10,  A.  M.  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  August. 

H.  F.  Boxd,  Secretary. 

■ —  ■  »•••  »  

FARMBB8'  *  MBOEANIOS'  OLUB  BLEOTION. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Club,  held  at  Metropolitan 
Hall,  Whitewater,  on  Saturday,  July  5th,  at 
4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  following  persons  were 
chosen  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  " 

John  M.  Olarke,  President. 

William  Stebbins,E.  M.  Rice,  Vice  Presi- 
dents. 

W.  K.  Cash,  Recording  Secretary. 

M.  E.  Oongar,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

J.  L  Pratt,  Treasurer. 

S.    B.    Newcoinb,   Chairman.      Joshua 


Thayer,  H.  J.  Strain,  Giles  Kinney,  E,  F. 
Williams,  Executive  Committee. 

After  some  deliberation,  the  Club  passed 
a  resolution  instructing  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee io  piuoure  a  Charter  at  the  extra 
session  of  our  legislature,  to  convene  in  Sep- 
tember next. 

M.  E.  Congar,  Secretary, 


-  ♦»» » 


For  the  Farmer. 
OHEAP  EAT  OOVSRS. 

Northampton',  Mass.,  July  9. 

Messrs.  Editobs — I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  the  two  enclosed  receipts,  whioh 
if  you  wish,  you  can  give  a  place  in  your 
next  number. 

I  have  used  the  hay  covers  for  six  years, 
and  have  found  them  of  great  value.  I 
think  they  will  generally  save  the  whole 
cost  in  less  than  one  season. 

Yours  Respectfully,  E.  Clark. 

Hat  Covers. — Take  a  piece  or  more  of  yd. 
wide  unbleached  cotton  sheeting  that  can- 
be  bought  for  7  or  8  cents  per  yard  and  tack 
it  up  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn  or  board 
fence.  Then  prepare  the  following  mixture, 
namely : — For  one  gallon  of  linseed  oil  add 
about  two  pounds  of  beeswax,  to  be  simmer- 
ed together,  and  when  taken  from  the  fire 
add  about  a  quart  of  Japan.  When  it  is  cold, 
it  shohld  be  about  the  thickness  of  paint. 
If  too  thin  add  more  wax,  and  if  too  thick 
add  more  oil ;  then  paint  the  cloth  over  on 
one  side  only,  with  a  common  paint*  brush, 
and  after  drying  a  day  or  two  take  it  dewn 
and  cut  it  into  squares — then  pick  up  stones 
of  about  six  or  eight  ounces  each,  and  get 
the  females  of  the  family  to  sew  one  into 
each  corner,  and  the  thing  is  oomnleted.  It 
would  be  an  improvement  to  enclose  the 
stones  in  a  small  bag  and  suspend  them  a 
few  inches,  which  would  be  thought  very 
little  more  trouble  in  so  good  a  cause.  No 
hemming  the  selvages  is  necessary.  Cast 
iron  weights  of  six  ounces  each  would  cost 
about  one  cent  apiece,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  would  answer  a  better  purpose 
than  stones.  Every  farmer  should  supply 
himself  with  these  covers  at  once,  as  by  and 
by,  he  will  be  too  busy  to  attend  to  this 
matter.  The  immense  losses  sustained  last 
year,  by  wet  weather,  should  admonish  him 
of  its  utmost  importance.  There  is  the  best 
authority  for  stating  that  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester alone,  which  produces  upwards  of 
146,000  tons  of  hay  annually,  would  hare 
saved  twenty  thousand  dollars  last  year  if 
the  farmers  had  been  supplied  with  these 
covers.  [Hampshire  Gazette. 

Wack>n  Oovkbs.— Take  about  8  yards  of 
Hadley  Falls  unbleached  5-4  sheeting  which 
can  be  bought  at  about  13  cents  per  yard ; 
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out  it  into  t  wo  pieces  and  sew  it  firmly  to- 
gether, as  for  a  sheet — this  kind  i<*  mention- 
ed because  it  is  very  strong  and  thick — then 
taok  it  np  on  the  snnny  side  of  the  barn  and 
paint  it  over  with  the  same  mixture  as  for 
the  hay  covers  stated  in  yonr  paper  last 
week.  When  dry  take  it  down  and  sew 
stones  into  each  corner  of  proper  weight, 
say  about  one  ponnd  or  more  each,  and  it  is 
completed.  By  throwing  this  simple  affair 
into  his  w:i?on  on  leaving  home  in  the  mor- 
ning, the  tanner  would  be  able  to  load  np 
his  hay  if  he  saw  a  shower  coming,  and 
migl  t  stay  to  help  his  men  rake  np  the  bal- 
ance instead  of  driving  off  his  horses  at  the 
top  of  their  speed,  and  perhaps  not  reach 
home  before  he  is  caught  in  a  pouring  show- 
er, and  is  obliged,  the  next  day,  to  back  his 
load  out  to  dry  his  hay  over  again.  One 
such  instance  would  pay  the  cost  of  a  cover 
whioh  need  not  be  over  $1  25  to  $1  50.  The 
same  cover  wonld  enable  him  to  take  his 
grist  to  the  mill  on  rainy  days,  whioh  is  a 
great  saving  of  time,  as  safely  as  if  he  own- 
ed a  covered  wagon. 0. 

"  Honey  and  the  Honbt  Bbe. — The  under- 
signed being  desirous  of  obtaining  statistics 
relative  to  the  bee  culture  and  production  of 
honey,  in  Wisconsin,  would  respeotfully  re- 
quest all  practical  bee  keepers,  throughout 
the  8tate,  to  communicate  with  him  by  mail, 
and  inform  him  how  many  stocks  they  lost 
last  winter,  and  how  many  they  had  on  hand 
in  the  spring,  the  kind  of  hive  used,  together 
with  any  other  information  they  may  be 
able  to  afford  respecting  the  bee  culture. 

The  object  of  the  request  is  to  obtain  au- 
thentic information  relative  to  the  present 
condition  of  practical  bee-keeping,  and  let- 
ters addressed  to  the  undersigned  at  Milwau- 
kee, will  receive  proper  attention.  Editors 
of  newspapers  in  Wisconsin  may  confer  a 
favor  on  some  of  their  readers  by  publishing 
the  above  in  their  respective  journals. 

L.  Kennedy. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  1st.,  1856. 

■  ■   ■  «♦♦»■» 

To  8portsm en. — Wash  your  gun  barrels 

in  spirits  of  turpentine,  by  dipping  a  rag  or 

sponge  fastened  on  your  gun  rod  into  the 

liquid  and  swabbing  them  out  two  or  three 

times,  when  they  will  be  cleaned  from  all 

impurities,  and  can  be  used  almost  instantly, 

as  the  turpentine  will  evaporate  and  leave  the 

barrels  dry ;  even  if  they  are  a  little  moist  it 

will  not  prevent  their  going  off,  like  water. 

After  being  washed  thus  there  is  no  danger 

of  rust  as  when  water  is  used.    1  am  an  old 

and  experienced  gunner,  and  have  practiced 

this  for  years.  f^iwifln  American. 


Mr.  E.  D.  Montros,  of  York,  Daue  Co.,  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  taken,  this  season,  81 
fleeces  from  his  French  Merino  sheep  weigh- 
ing 249  lbs.  Who  can  beat  it?    [Col.  Jour. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

PRACTICAL  EDUO  ATION-THE  PHOOEE88IVB 
80U3NOB8. 

The  following  paragraphs — selected  from 
an  Inaugural  Address  delivered  before  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
University,  by  E.  8.  Care,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  History — contain  many 
good  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  not  a  few  pleasant  recommendations  for 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  In 
this  address  the  Professor  has  made  a  very 
logical  and  interesting  distinction  between 
inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  and  we  hope  that  in  making  ex- 
tracts we  have  not  garbled  ideas : 

Education,  as  I  understand  it,  consists  in 
the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
entire  man,  to  an  extent  limited  only  by  his 
capacity  for  improvement,  and  the  means 
for  its  accomplishment.  Education  is  thus 
the  matter  of  a  life ;  it  commences  with  our 
existence  and  continues  while  we  live.  The 
objects  and  influences  around  us,  and  the 
powers  within,  are  the  educators,  and  the 
world  the  great  university.  The  malaria, 
though  intangible,  no  less  exerts  its  silent 
and  deadly  influence  upon  our  bodies,  than 
do  customs,  laws  and  governments,  climate 
and  soil,  upon  the  formation  of  character 
and  the  development  of  the  national  mind. 

As  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
our  bodies  require  not  only  disciplinary  ex- 
ercise, bnt  an  abundant  supply  of  the  mate- 
rial or  food  out  of  which  they  are  formed ; 
so  the  mind,  for  its  development,  requires 
not  mental  discipline  alone,  (without  wnioh, 
like  the  body,  it  would  become  enfeebled,) 
but  in  addition  its  appropriate  aliment, 
knowledge.  Hence  the  educational  or  disci- 
plinary objects  of  a  collegia* e  course  can 
only  be  obtained  by  combining  with  it  in- 
struction in  useful  knowledge. 

Education,  in  its  more  limited  and  oqm- 
mon  acceptation,  is  understood  to  be  a  pre- 
paration for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life.  It  consists  in  the  healthful  develop- 
ment of  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
being;  and  also  m  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge.  The  former  of  these  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  disciplinary  part  of  educa- 
tion, the  latter  as  the  instructional. 

In  the  study  of  the  natural  soienoes,  we 
do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  method  of 
induction.  Beginning  with  this,  we  have 
perhaps  advanced  only  a  few  steps  before  we 
find  the  two  methods  interchanging.  New- 
ton watches  the  falling  apple,  traces  the 
effect  to  its  cause,  and  reads  by  the  great  law 
he  has  discovered  an  explanation  of  the 
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grand  phenomena  which  appear  in  whole 
systems  of  worlds.  A  Davy  or  a  Faraday 
interrogates  nature  by  his  experiments,  as- 
tonishiug  the  world  with  a  revelation  of 
those  >  great  truths  which  transcend  the 
highest  efforts  of  imagination. 

Think  of  the  various  faculties  brought  into 
exercise  by  the  process  of  reasoning  required 
to  discover  any  natural  law,  or  to  its  right 
understanding  by  our  own  minds.  What 
olose  observation  of  phenomena,  what  aoute- 
ness  of  discrimination  in  their  comparison, 
what  exeroise  of  reason  in  proving  their  true 
relations  to  each  other,  and  giving  them  their 
highest  expression  in  the  form  of  a  lawl 
Such  is  the  reading  of  one  page  only,  of  the 
great  Book  of  Nature,  which  opens  wider 
and  wider  as  the  world  rolls  on.  As  we 
turn  its  leaves  (and  our  own  thought*)  from 
the  insensible  line  which  binds  things  celes- 
tial and  things  terrestrial  together ;  as  we 
look  through  those  pages  written  all  over 
with  the  old  earth's  history,  and  follow  the 
creative  energy  through  realms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  everywhere  we  find  use 
for  the  same  faculties,  the  same  processes  of 
observation,  the  same  humble  receptiveness 
of  the  truth.  Thus  it  is  that  in  studying  the 
natural  sciences,  while  the  mind  is  disci- 
plined by  both  the  logical  or  deductive,  and 
the  inductive  method*,  it  is  acquiring  some- 
thing better  than  method,  feeding  itself  with 
delightful  and  useful  knowledge,  which  may 
be  turned  to  account,  at  every  step  of  after 
life.  While  such  a  course  of  study  is  the 
most  disciplinary,  it  is  also  fhe  most  natural. 
The  tendency  of  youth  is  to  study  nature. 

Every  teacher  knows  how  essential  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  students,  both  to  their  im- 
provement, and  his  own  enjoyment  of  hi* 
work.  To  make  learning  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable,  has  long  been  sought  as  a  desid- 
eratum. When  1  walk  with  students  in 
green  fields  and  forests,  and  show  them  in 
Nature's  basement  rooms  how  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  were  laid,  1  see  in  them 
tokens  of  mental  animation,  which  are  the 
strongest  stimulants  to  my  own  exertion. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  in  our  dealings 
with  the  natural  world,  in  unfolding  the 
properties  of  matter,  tracing  the  laws  which 
govern  organic  and  inorgani  nature — in 
quickening  the  powers  of  observation  and 
research — provided  the  farmer,  mechanic 
and  manufacturer  with  an  education  suited 
to  their  needs,  thus  realizing  the  democratic 
idea  which  secures  equal  benefits  to  all  classes 
of  the  community. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  natural 
sciences,  by  their  method  in  developing  and 
strengthening  the  mental  powers,  accomplish 
one  great  object  of  education,  viz:  mental 
discipline;  and  that  in  acquiring  this  disci 
pline  we  have  learned  something  of  the  plan 


and  purposes  of  God  as  expressed  in  thenatr 
ural  world— while  the  future  fanner  or 
manufacturer  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  their  pursuits.  Who  can  doubt 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  soil  we  cultivate,  of 
food,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained, together  with  all  those  conditions 
whioh  the  plant  requires  for  its  successful 
cultivation,  would  make  the  pursuit  or  tann- 
ing not  only  more  productive,  but  more  at- 
tractive?—or  that  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  those  processes  concerned 
in  manufacturing  operations,  would  enable 
the  operator  better  to  control  and  govern 
them,  and  to  secure  more  advantageous 
results? 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  our  institu- 
tions should  give  thorough  and  efficient  in- 
structions in  Chemistry  and  its  relations  to 
agriculture,  inanutactuies,  the  culinary  and 
other  useful  art* — Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
and  their  relations  to  mining — Botany  and 
Zoology,  considered  especially  in  reference 
to  plunks  and  animals  ireful  or  injurious  to 
man.  Such  a  course  could  not  tail  to  pro- 
duce an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of 
students,  while  preparing  them  in  the  best 
manner  for  industrial  pursuits.  Human 
power  would  thus  be  increased,  time  econo- 
mized, while  the  sons  of  industry  would 
themselves  become  disciples  of  science. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  natural 
science,  is  its  freedom  from  limitations.  To 
it,  none  can  say,  "thus  far  canst  thou  go, 
and  no  farther.11 

Studies  which  are  full  of  the  idea  of  pro- 
gress are  needed  to  counteract  (he  influence 
of  those  in  which  the  mind  rests  upon  exter- 
nal authority.  "Truth,"  says  Milton,  "is 
compared  in  Scripture  to  a  streaming  foun- 
tain, if  her  waters. flow  rot  in  per|>elual 
progression,  they  sicken  to  a  muddy  jkmiI  of 
conformity  and  tradition."  China  furnishes 
an  instructive  example  of  a  nation  whose 
whole  existence  is  a  deference  to  authority, 
whose  only  education,  a  digging  over  the 
dry  carcasses  of  old  tonus  of  thought. 

The  great  difference  bet  ween  classical  and 
scientific  education  is,  that  while  one  is  pas- 
sive, relying  upon  and  unquestionably  re- 
ceiving everything  from  authority,  the  other 
is  ever  questioning,  active,  creative,  and 
therefore  necessarily  progressive. 

You  may  take  up  any  branch  of  scientific 
investigation,  and  carry  it  legitimately  for- 
ward, and  ere  you  are  aware,  it  pnj\cts 
your  thought  out  of  and  beyond  yourself, 
your  day  and  generation,  and  while  dealing 
only  with  the  actual,  you  yet  breathe  an 
atmosphere  of  fairest  possibilities. 

*  ••• » 

The  world  has  two  classes  of  individuals — 
those  who  prowl,  and  those  who  produce. 
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FEMALE  BDUOATION. 

"She  has  finished  her  education,"  said  a 
friend.  "Finished  her  education?"  said  we, 
just  as  though  a  young  lady's  education  was 
a  stocking,  or  rather  a  bonnet,  and  now  it 
was  to  be  placed  in  a  band-box,  to  be  dis- 
played to  visitors,  and  to  be  worn  only  on 
set  occasions.  We  protest  against  the  doing 
up  and  finishing  off  a  young  lady's  education 
with  her  teens,  just  at  the  time  when  she 
begins,  if  ever  she  does  begin,  to  think.  A 
young  man  has  just  acquired  at  one  and 
twenty  the  elements  of  education,  and  is 
prepared  to  study  advantageously  according 
to  his  own  discretion ;  but  a  young  lady  has 
done — finished — the  circle  of  her  sciences  is 
complete,  and  she  is  ready  for  any  station  in 
life  that  may  be  thrown  in  her  way.  Now 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  may  not 
a  woman  think  ?  and  if  she  think,  why  may 
she  not  study  and  acquire  profitable  food  for 
thought?  There  is  a  lady,  for  instance,  that 
"finished  her  education"  by  having  peculiar- 
ly good  advantages  at  an  early  age.  She  is 
now  a  wife  and  the  mother  of  six  children. 
She  plays  well  upon  the  piano,  sings  sweetly 
— but  her  husband  must,  and  actually  does, 
put  all  the  children  to  bed,  and  has  the  care 
of  them  through  the  night;  and  as  for  her 
table,  the  bread  is  perfectly  execrable  to  one 
who  has  visited  his  grand  mother's  pantry ; 
and  the  coffee — Oh!  her  coffee;  it  would 
cost  her  nothing  less  than  her  head  if  it 
reached  the  Grand  Turk's  palace — and  yet 
*fcr  all  this,  the  lady  has  a  "finished  educa- 
ti6n!" 

DOES  THE  MOON  ROTATE  ON  ITS  AXIS  ? 

Since  we  published  a  short  article,  stating 
that  the  commonly  accepted  theory  of  the 
moon  rotating  on  its  axis  once  in  28  days, 
was  disputed  in  England  by  J.  Simonds,  In- 
spector of  Schools,  and  others,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  communications  with 
diagrams  to  illustrate  how  it  does  rotate  once 
in  the  time  specified.  All  these  communi- 
cations prove  exactly  what  their  authors  in- 
tend they  should,  but  they  are  not  proper 
answers  to  the  question  in  dispute.  By  the 
moon  rotating  on  her  axis  once  during  her 
siderial  revolution  round  the  earth,  she  must 
present  title  same  face  to  one  fixed  point  of 
the  earth,  but  not  the  same  face  to  every 
portion  of  the  earth.  It  is  asserted  by  those 
who  dispute  the  axial  rotation  of  the  moon, 
that,  like  the  ball  of  a  governor  on  the  steam 
engine,  continually  revolving,  but  not  rota- 
ting, and  showing  the  same  face  to  its  shaft, 
so  the  moon  always  shows  the  same  face  to 
every  part  of  the  earth.  Is  this  so  ?  That 
is  the  question.  It  can  easily  be  determined 
by  observation  at  different  points  of  the 
earth's  surface.  If  photographs  were  taken 
of  the  moon's  disk  in  England  and  America, 


and  compared  together  and  examined  by  a 
microscope,  the  dispute,  we  conceive,  would 
soon  be  settled.  In  the  meantime  those  who 
deny  the  moon's  rotation,  assert  that  the 
theory  of  its  rotation  in  about  28  days,  was 
invented  to  account  for  seeing  the  same  face 
of  the  moon,  from  only  one  fixed  point  of 
the  earth,  and  that  in  Europe. 

Every  observer  of  the  moon  has  noticed 
that  it  always  presents — very  nearly — the 
same  face  towards  us.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  allowing  her  to  make  but  one  rotation 
on  her  axis,  during  her  single  revolution 
round  the  earth.  But  these  periods  are  not 
exactly  equal,  for  the  time  of  the  moon's 
revolution,  is  subject  to  small  irregularities, 
whereby  we  sometimes  see  a  little  more  of 
one  of  its  edges  than  usual,  either  on  the 
eastern  or  western  sides  of  her  equatorial  re- 
gions. This  is  called  the  moon's  libration, 
and  is  also  claimed  by  those  who  dispute 
her  axial  rotation,  as  favorable  to  their  view 
of  the  question.  It  would  be  an  anomaly, 
however,  in  the  motions  of  the  bodies  in  our 
solar  system  if  the,  moon  possessed  no  axial 
rotation ;  therefore  reasoning  a  priori,  we 
would  conclude  it  had  such  a  motion.  De- 
ductions, however,  must  never  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  facts  in  science,  the  soul  of  which 
is,  correct  observation. 

[Scientific  Amerioan. 

FIiASTBR  OF  PARIS. 

In  its  natural  state  this  is  a  salt  of  lime, 
known  by  the  name  of  gypsum,  and  is  large- 
ly diffused  throughout  the  world.  Its  con- 
stituent parts  are  lime  and  sulphurio  acid. 
When  calcined  it  is  converted  into  plaster  of 
paris.  In  fine  powder,  when  mixed  with 
water,  it  becomes  heated,  and  will  harden  to 
a  solid  mass ;  it  is  therefore,  much  used  for 
potter's  molds,  images,  and  medalions.  Its 
combining  proportion  of  water  is  27  per 
cent.,  and  it  is  its  property  of  suddenly  hard- 
ening when  mixed  with  water,  which  makes 
it  so  valuable  for  casting.  It  is  a  good  non- 
conductor, hence  it  makes  a  good  plaster  for 
the  interior  of  buildings,  and  for  the  filling 
of  fire-proof  safes.  It  is  applied  in  large 
quantities  to  meadow  and  grass  lands  in  a 
ttate  of  powder.  The  gypsum  is  simply 
ground  up  in  mills,  and  sold  to  the  farmers 
in  this  state.  Placed  in  sinks  it  absorbs  am- 
monical  vapors,  and  is  thus  a  dedoizer; 
therefore,  it  is  very  useful  in  many  places  in 
cities  during  hot  weather,  thus  to  apply  it 
Common  slaked  lime  is  cheaper  and  much 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  is  not  so  good. 

Witticisms  are  the  condiments  and  luxu- 
ries with  which  to  serve  up  tbuth  for  the 
palate  of  Fancy.  Judgment  prefers  that 
substantial  element  unadulterated  and  natu- 
ral, because  it  is  then  most  wholesome. 
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MECHANICAL. 


STEAM  WHISTLE  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES. 

James  Harrison,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  now  of  New  York  city,  has 
invented  a  new  steam  whistle.  The  steam 
whistle  has  come  to  be  regarded  on  nearly 
all  onr  railroads,  as  the  most  effective  and 
reliable  signal  of  warning  that  can  be  adopt- 
ed. Its  invariable  use  is  required  by  law  in 
some  States,  not  to  mention  the  regulations 
of  railroad  companies.  It  is  the  engineer's 
duty  to  sound  the  whistle  at  every  crossing, 
curve,  bridge,  &c. ;  but  he  has  a  great  vari- 
ety of  other  duties  to  perform  connected,  with 
the  guidance  and  control  of  the  engine,  fire, 
&c.,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for 
him  always  to  open  the  whistle  at  the  exact 
moment  or  spot  or  for  the  proper  length  of 
time;  yet  safety  requires  that  the  alarm 
should  always  be  sounded  with  unerring  pre- 
cision and  certainty.  The  late  terrible  acci- 
dent in  New  Jersey,  on  the  Camden  and  Am- 
boy  road  is  an  instance  in  point ;  many  oth- 
er examples,  less  fatal  to  life,  but  highly  de- 
structive to  property  could  be  named. 

Mr.  Harrison's  improvement  consists  in  an 
attachment  to  the  locomotive  which  is  in- 
tended to  sound  the  whistle  at  the  proper 
moment  and  spot  independent  of  the  en- 
gineer. It  is  a  sort  of  mechanical  watch- 
man, always  on  the  leok  out,  never  asleep, 
attention  never  for  an  instant  diverted.  At 
every  crossing,  bridge,  curve  station,  ap- 
proach, locality  of  danger,  or  other  desired 
point,  it  sounds  the  alarm,  and  keeps  up  the 
shriek  as  long  as  needed,  with  a  surety  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  improve.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  part  of  the  locomotive ;  so  sure  as  the 
engine  moves  will  the  whistle  be  blown.  The 
inventor  provides  a  cylinder  upon  the  peri- 
phery of  which  is  a  screw  thread,  furnished 
with  a  series  of  adjustable  stops.  The  cyl- 
inder is  rotated  by  connection  with  one  of 
the  truck  wheels  of  the  locomotive.  The 
stops  are  arranged  so  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  and  lift  the  opening  lever  ot  the  whistle. 
By  adjusting  the  stops  at  the  proper  dis- 
tances on  the  cylinder  the  whistle  will  al- 
ways be  sounded  at  the  proper  time  and 
place,  whether  the  locomotive  be  running 
forward  or  backward.  This  invention 
strikes  us  as  being  one  of  a  very  valuable  na- 
ture. [Germantown  Telegraph. 

■     ■-    ■  ■       ■      <<u> 

MANUPAOTDHB  OF  ALUM. 

Peter  Spenoe,  chemist  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, has  secured  a  patent  for  obtaining 
liquor  or  cake  alum  by  a  new  process.  He 
takes  China  clay,  and  breaks  it  into  small 
pieces  about  the  size  of  beans,  and  places 
them  on  a  false  bottom  in  a  vessel  lined  with 
lead.    The  clay  is  now  covered  for  about 


twenty-four  hours  with  water  impregnated 
with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  mixed  with  1  per 
cent,  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  slightly  heated. 
This  dissolves  the  iron  out  of  the  clay.  The 
clear  liquor  is  now  run  off,  and  the  clay  re- 
tained is  again  covered  with  pure  water, 
which  after  standing  six  hours,  is  also  run 
off.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added, 
heat  applied,  and  the  liquor  brought  up  to 
240°  Fab.,  and  kept  at  that  until  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  saturated  with  alumnia :  this 
requires  about  forty-eight  hours  to  accom- 
plish. The  solution  is  then  run  off  in  leaden 
coolers,  where  the  alum  concretes  into  cakes. 
[Scientific  American. 

AM  AMERICAN  PRINTING  PRESS  IN  LONDON. 

One  of  Hoe's  celebrated  six-cylinder  print- 
ing presses — with  experienced  workmen  to 
superintend  it — was  sent  from  this  city  by 
the  Ericsson,  on  the  10th  inst.*  It  is  to  be 
used  for  printing  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper, , 
in  London.  This  is  a  large  first  class  week- 
ly journal,  having  a  circulation  of  140,000 
copies.  The  time  was  when  we  used  to  im- 
port our  printing  presses  from  London,  but 
the  tables  have  turned  in  our  favor,  and  we 
are  paying  back  our  debt  with  compound  in- 
terest. [Scientific  American. 

STATE  SHOWS,  1356. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee,  ./..October 8— 10. 

Tennessee, Nashville, June  4*  5. 

Ken.  Ag.  &  meeh,  Lexington, September  9— 19. 

New  Jersey, Newark, September  9—12. 

Vermont. Burlington, September  9—19. 

Canada  East,.  •  • .  Three  Rivera, . . .  .September  16—18 

Virginia, Wheeling  Island, .  September  17—19 

Ohio, Clevelanl Sept  28,  24,95,  96. 

Canada  West... .  Kingston, September  98—26 

Am.  Pom.  SoSr, .  Rochester, September 24— 80. 

Michigan........  Detroit Sept  80  A  Oct  1,9,8. 

New  York, Watertown, Sept  80  AOct  lAfc 

Illinois, Alton, Sept  80  <fc  Oct  1,9,8. 

Pennaylvsnla. . . .  Pittsburgh, Sept.  80  to  Oct  2. 

Kentucky, Paris, Sept  80  to  Oct  6. 

NatVl  Ag.  Show,  Philadelphia. October  7. 

California, San  Jose, October  7,  8,  9. 

North  Kentucky,  Florence, October  7—11. 

New  Hampshire, '. October  8,  9, 10. 

Iowa, Muscatine, Octobers— 10. 

North  Carolina, . .  Baleigb, October  14—17. 

Georgia, Atalanta, October  90— 25. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, October  90—25. 

Maine, October  28— 80. 

Montgomery, November  11—14. 


Ambbioan  Prizes  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion.— The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  says  the  United  States 
drew  prizes  at  the  great  Agricultural  Exhi- 
bition for  every  article  that  was  presented 
for  serions  competition,  numbering  fire. 
Pitt's  Buffalo  Threshing  machine  drew  a  first 
class  medal,  and  was  sold  to  the  Emperor  for 
2,200  francs ;  Manny's  Reaper  drew  a  first 
class  medal ;  a  barrel  of  Col.  Alston's  South 
Carolina  rice,  do.;  McCormick's  Reaper, 
worked  by  Frenchmen,  a  second  class 
medal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  COTTAGE  SCENE. 

BT  MBS.  BIOOUENBT. 

I  saw  a  oradle  at  a  cottage  door, 
Where  the  fatr  mother,  with  her  cheerful  wheel, 
Carolled  so  aweet  a  bong,  that  the  young  bird 
Which,  timid,  near  the  threthold  sought  fur  seed, 
Paused  on  hit)  lifted  foot,  and  ralt>ed  his  head 
Aa  If  to  lie  tea.    The  rejoicing  bees 
Nestled  In  throngs  amid  the  woodbine  enps 
That  o'er  the  lattice  clustered.    A  clear  stream 
Game  leaping  frem  its  sylvan  height,  and  poured 
MukIc  upon  the  pebbles;  and  the  winds, 
Which  gently  'mid  the  vernal  branches  played 
Their  Idle  freaks,  brought  sbow'ring  blossoms  down, 
Surfeiting  earth  with  sweetness,    bad  1  came 
From  weary  commerce  with  the  heartless  world; 
But,  when  I  felt  upon  my  withered  cheek 
My  mother  Natures  breath,  and  heard  the  tramp 
Of  those  gay  int>ects  at  their  honeyed  toll* 
Shining  like  win  god  Jewelry,  and  drank 
The  healthful  odor  of  the  flow'rlng  trees 
And  bright-eyed  violets — but,  moat  of  all, 
When  I  beht-ld  mild  slumb'rlng  innocence, 
And  on  that  young  maternal  brow  the  smile 
Of  those  affections  which  do  purify 
And  reno\ste'ihe  soul — 1  turned  me  back 
In  gladness,  and  with  added  strength,  to  run 
My  weary  race,  lifting  a  thankful  prayer 
To  Him  who  ahowed  metoine  bright  tclnt  of  heaven 
Here  on  the  earth,  that  I  might  sater  walk, 
And  firmer  comtiat  sin,  and  surer  rise 
From  earth  to  heaven. 

4  ♦  >  »  » 

For  the  Farmer. 
HABSH  WORDS. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pain  to  see  a  man  bo 
regardless  of  domestio  enjoyment,  as  to  em- 
bitter the  existence  of  his  life  companion  by 
harsh  words ;  to  cause  her  to  shed  tears  over 
nukiud  expressions,  which  may  have  escaped 
his  lips  in  an  unguarded  moment.  They  are, 
however,  none  the  more  pardonable  because 
uttered  thoughtlessly;  fur  they  serve  to 
diminish  the  felicities  of  wedlock  as  materi- 
ally as  though  they  were  intentional.  Smiles 
of  approval  and  true  expressions  of  tender- 
ness—if the  heart  is  right — cost  nothing,  but 
are  themselves  the  price  of  incalculable  en- 
joyment. Where  is  the  man  who  appreciates 
the  comforts  of  a  home,  and  the  cheering  in- 
fluence of  a  woman's  love,  who  would  will- 
ingly and  deliberately  sacrifice  them  both 
for  the  gratification  of  a  moment's  petulance  ? 
And  yet,  how  often  is  this  sacrifice  made, 
without  fore-thought  and  regardless  of  that 
earnest  and  outgushing  affection  which  wo- 
man alone  can  bestow  1  The  tender  buds  of 
confidence  are  but  too  frequently  blasted  by 
indUoriminate  expressions  of  displeasure,  and 
unhappy  years  have  widened  the  dark  chasm 
between  hearts  alienated  by  the  rule  of  one 
angry  impulse — the  utterance  of  one  harsh 
word.  He  who  does  not  value  the  virtues 
of  a  warm-hearted  companion — whose  heart 


never  throbs  sympathetically  with  hen — 
who  never  spends  his  leisure  from  business 
in  the  family  circle,  in  pleasant  intercourse 
with  kindred  spirits  gathered  there — forgets 
the  sacred  marriage  vow,  violates  the  holy 
compact,  and  perjures  his  soul  before  the 
Angel  of  the  Record.  He  permits  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  his  nature  to  become  so  blunt- 
ed by  contact  with  the  world  as  to  prevent 
him  from  enjoying  the  comforts  of  life,  also ; 
and  discontent  and  gloom  envelope  the 
higher  faculties  of  his  mind.  Should  death 
enter  his  household,  and  remove  from  earth 
the  one  who  gave  him  her  affections  so 
trustingly  in  the  morn  of  youth,  what  regrets 
would  rise  up  from  the  grave  to  accuse  thn 
of  neglect  and  cruelty,  and  how  bitterly 
would  he  reflect  upon  the  happiness  he  had 
spurned  as  a  beggar  from  the  door  of  his 
heart.  Let  no  man  forget  the  true  saying, 
"Much  of  our  sorrow  for  the  dead  springs 
from  our  neglect  of  the  living,  and  many  a 
heart  is  made  desolate  by  harsh  words."  o. 

AGE. 

But  few  men  die  of  age.  Almost  all  die 
of  disappointment,  passional,  mental,  or  bodi- 
ly toil,  or  accident.  The  passions  kill  men 
sometimes,  even  suddenly.  The  common 
expression,  choked  with  passion,  has  little 
exaggeration  in  it;  for  even  though  not  sud- 
denly fatal,  strong  passions  shorten  life. 
Stroug-bodied  men  often  die  young — weak 
men  live  longer  than  the  strong,  for  the 
strong  use  their  strength,  and  the  weak  have 
none  to  use.  The  latter  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  the  former  do  not.  As  it  is  with 
the  body,  so  it  is  with  the  mind  and  temper. 
The  strong  are  apt  to  break,  or,  like  the  can- 
dle, to  run ;  the  weak  bum  out.  The  infe- 
rior animals,  which  live,  in  general,  regular 
and  temperate  lives,  have  generally  their 
prescribed  term  ot  years.  The  horse  lives 
twenty-five  years ;  the  ox  fifteen  or  twenty ; 
the  lion  about  twenty;  the  dog  ten  or 
twelve ;  the  rubit  eight;  the  gainea-pig  six 
or  seven  years.  These  numbers  all  bear  a 
similar  proportion  to  the  time  the  animal 
takes  to  grow  to  its  full  size.  But  man,  of 
all  the  animals,  is  one  that  seldom  comes  up 
to  his  average.  He  ought  to  live  a  hundred 
years,  according  to  this  physiological  law, 
tor  five  times  twenty  are  one  hundred;  but 
instead  of  that  he  scarcely  reaches,  on  the 
average,  four  times  his  growing  period;  the 
cat  six  times;  and  the  rabbit  even  eight 
times  the  standard  of  measurement.  Ihe 
reason  is  obvious — man  is  not  only  the  most 
irregular  and  the  most  intemperate,  but  the 
most  laborious  and  hard-worked  of  all  ani- 
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mats.  He  i9  also  the  most  irritable  of  all 
animals;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  tho' 
we  cannot  tell  what  an  animal  secretly  feels, 
that)  more  than  any  other  animal,  man  cher- 
ishes wrath  to  keep  it  warm,  and  consumes 
himself  with  the  fire  of  his  own  secret  reflec- 
tions." [Blackwood. 

AM  OSSIFIED  MAN. 

In  a  quiet  little  village  on  the  Western  Re- 
serve, in  Ohio,  there  lives  a  man  who,  phys- 
iologically considered,  is  oertainly  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  His  joints  are  com- 
pletely ossified,  (turned  to  bone,)  and  he  is 
not  capable  of  making  the  slightest  move- 
ment except  alternately  opening  and  shutting 
two  nngers  of  his  right  hand.  His  body  is 
as  rigid  as  iron,  and  it  couldn't  be  bent  back- 
ward or  forward,  without  breaking  some  of 
his  bones.  This  singular  process  of  ossifica- 
tion has  been  going'  on  in  his  system  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  is  now  about 
forty-six  years  old,  and  has  not  had  the  use 
of  his  limbs  so  that  he  could  walk  since  he 
was  nineteen.  Ossification  commenced  first 
in  his  ankle  joints,  gradually  extending  itself 
through  his  system  until  he  w.s  entirely 
helpless.  At  first  he  moved  about  by  lifting 
himself  with  his  hands,  but  when  about 
twenty-one  years  old  he  lost  the  use  of  his 
arms  and  was  left  entirely  helpless;  since 
that  time  he  has  been  entirely  under  his 
mother's  care,  and  she  watches  over  him 
with  an  anxiety  that  only  a  mother  can  feel. 
When  about  twenty-six  years  old  he  became 
entirely  blind  from  some  unknown  cause, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  At  about 
thirty  he  suffered  greatly  from  the  toothache, 
and  finally  he  had  them  nearly  all  extracted. 
A  year  or  two  afterward,  his  finger  and  toe 
nails  all  came  off,  and  were  supplied  by  oth- 
ers growing  out  from  his  fingers  and  toes  at 
right  angles,  and  presenting  the  appearance 
6f  horns.  What  is  still  more  singular  with 
regard  to  his  nails,  if  the  end  of  the  nail  is 
cut  off  it  will  bleed  freely. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  remarkable 
man  at  the  present  time.  He  has  been  visit- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  scientific  men.  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  all  have  failed  to 
give  any  plausible  reason  of  the  cause  of  his 
transformation  from  flesh  to  bone.  Singular 
as  it  may  appear,  although  his  jaw  bone  is 
firmly  set  in  his  head,  he  not  only  talks  free- 
ly but  fluently  oonverses  with  his  friends  and 
those  who  visit  him,  on  all  ordinary  topics 
of  the  day,  and  he  shows  himself  well  in- 
formed -  and  of  good  mind.  He  is  always 
cheerful,  appears  contented  and  happy,  and 
it  seems  probable  he  will  live  for  many  years 
to'  come. 

[Sillier,  in  Prescott  Tf  anscript. 
—  ■  »♦»»>■    — 

Affbotiohs  must  be  led — not  driven. 


▲  TBXPDOWV  EAST. 
0ALL8  UPON  OUB  PB0FE88I0NAL  BBXTHJUHr. 

A  comfortable  night  ride  upon  a  lake  boat 
brought  us  with  the  light  of  the  morning  to 
the  bustling,  rattling,  driving,  and  wide 
awake  city  of  Chicago.  The  ungained  em- 
bryo of  the  to  be  great  city  of  the  North- 
west. 

By  dint  of  good  luck,  and  some  little  ex- 
perience in  traveling,  we  contrived  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  noisy  coachmen,  and  hotel 
sharks,  without  the  loss  of  anything  more 
than  a  reasonable  fee,  for  a  ride  to  the  de- 
pot of  the  Southern  Railroad. 

When  will  our  western  cities  adopt  civil- 
ized regulations,  so  that  the  passing  travel- 
ler can  feel  safe,  and  be  decently  used  by 
paying  for  it? 

At  six  o'clock,  A.  M.,  away  flies  the  ex- 
press train  over  marsh  and  moor,  over  prai- 
rie and  plain,  the  eastern  breadth  of  Illinois 
is  soon  passed,  and  Indiana  with  its  ricn  • 
lands  and  fine  farms,  next  spreads  its  beau- 
tiful panorama  to  the  eye,  appearing  and 
disappearing,  like  the  enchantment  of  a 
dream. 

A  few  stops  and  starts  at  its  thriving  vil- 
lages and  Indiana  is  no  more. 

Michigan  now  takes  up  the  line  of  march, 
with  but  a  slight  variation  of  the  scene. 
Rather  a  poorer  and  lighter  soil,  and  per- 
chance a  little  more  shabby  in  the  appear- 
ance of  its  villages. 

White  Pigeon  affords  a  hasty  scrambling 
chance  for  a  poorish  dinner,  eaten  under  a 
constant  apprehension  of  being  left  by  the 
cars,  as  the  locomotive  keeps  a  constant 
hooting  and  tooting,  seemingly  to  disquiet 
and  alarm  all  untraveled  passengers  as  much 
as  possible. 

Dinner  over,  another  whisk  takes  us  out 
of  Michigan,  and  lands  us  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
a  thriving  and  civil  modern  town ;  another 
and  better  dinner  eaten,  and  we  are  again 
on  the  road  to  Cleveland. 

The  country  traversed  between  these 
points  is  much  of  it  heavy  timbered,  and  as 
a  whole,  appears  newer  and  wilder  than 
many  portions  of  the  far  west,  that  have  not 
been  settled  one  fourth  as  long. 

Cleveland  is  reached  at  seven  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  and  thus,  in  less  than  a  day,  on  the 
wings  of  steam,  we  have  sped  over  five 
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hundred  miles,  and  in  and  through  five  diffe- 
rent states.  Not  long  since,  this  would  have 
seemed  miraculous,  but  now  it  is  an  every 
day  affair. 

The  Forest  City  as  Cleveland  is  called,  is 
a  beautiful  town.  It  has  a  shabby  shank 
end  about  the  river  and  lake ;  but  Superior 
is  as  capacious  and  fine  a  business  street  as 
can  be  found  in  the  west.  Then  Euclid  st. 
and  in  fact  all  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  and  its  surround- 
ings— where  is  there  a  more  charming 
place  ?  It  is  the  fairest  gem  of  a  rich  young 
State,  and  already  abounds  in  the  choicest 
fruits,  and  an  abundance  of  all  that  makes 
life  pleasant  and  happy. 

Our  friend  Brown  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  gave 
us  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  neat  and  pleasant 
sanctum,  and  we  found  him  just  what  we 
had  anticipated  from  a  prior  reading  of  the 
Farmer — a  gentleman  of  the  true  stamp, 
and  heartily  devoted  to  his  high  and  noble 
calling.  The  Ohio  Farmer,  considering  \U 
high  character  and  central  national  position, 
ought  to  have  a  circulation  of  25,000  at 
least. 

But  good  bye  to  C,  with  its  strawberries 
and  cream,  and  good  friends.  Another  six 
hundred  miles  ride,  of  a  little  over  twenty 
hours,  down  by  the  city  of  pea  nuts  (where 
we  condescended  to  eat  a  good  dinner,  not- 
withstanding all  the  sins  of  the  people  in  the 
rail  road  wars ;  Like  most  conscientious  peo- 
ple, we  did  not  like  to  loose  our  dinner  on 
an  abstract  principle,)  down  the  long,  tor- 
tuous giddy  Erie  road  to  New  York,  the 
great  foous  of  all  things  on  this  continent. 

Well,  New  York  is  a  great  town  indeed, 
in  all  things,  however  viewed,  both  in  ex- 
tent, magnificence,  activity,  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

Here  nearly  a  million  people  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  swarm  and 
jostle  each  other  from  day  to  day  on  a  few 
acres  of  land,  and  contrive  by  all  manner 
of  shifts  and  turns  to  live,  under  a  most  un- 
natural pressure ;  but  we  suppose  it  is  noth- 
ing when  one  is  used  to  it.  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  the  brown  stone  palaces  of  the  Fifth 
avenue,  afford  their  inmates  any  greater 
pleasure  than  the  neat  log  cottage  of  the 
great  west,  or  whether  any  more  useful  cit- 
izens will  be  raised  in  them. 


New  York  is  the  greatest  focus  of  agri- 
cultural literature  in  America.  The  exten- 
sive publishing  house  of  0.  M.  Saxton  &  Co. 
turns  out  nearly  a  hundred  agricultural,  hor- 
ticultural and  other  kindred  works  all  of  the 
choicest  kind.  Among  periodicals,  The 
American  Agriculturist,  The  Plow,  Loom 
and  Anvil,  The  Working  Farmer,  The  Sci- 
entific American,  issue  weekly  and  monthly 
from  the  press.  They  are  among  the  ster- 
ling works  of  the  country,  and  indispensible 
to  those  who  would  be  well  read  in  their 
line  of  knowledge.  We  shall  refer  more 
particularly  to  some  of  them  hereafter,  and 
to  their  able  editorial  corps,  for  whose  many 
civilities  wo  feel  largely  indebted. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  a  stupendous  but  at 
present  empty  building,  except  a  few  speci- 
mens of  machinery,  or  statuary — mere 
wrecks  and  remnants  of  its  former  splendor. 
What  a  pity  that  a  nation  as  utilitarian  as 
America,  should  not  take  hold  of  so  fine  an 
opportunity  for  collecting  and  making  up  a 
great  national  museum  of  everything  rare 
and  curious,  but  more  especially  useful 
things,  here  under  one  roof— a  place  where 
the  student  of  invention,  of  art,  of  skill  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  human  progress, 
can  come  and  see  what  is  already  accom- 
plished, and  what  yet  remains  to  be  done — 
where  the  engineer,  the  farmer,  the  user  of 
labor  saving  implements  and  machinery, 
can  come  and  make  his  own  comparisons, 
and  intelligent  selections — where  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  cereal,  vegetable,  textile  and 
metallic,  in  their  native  state,  may  be  com- 
pared and  studied — where  the  fabrics  of  the 
loom  and  the  handicraftsman  of  every  kind, 
maybe  seen  side  and  side.  In  a  word, 
where  the  interested,  the  ai$istic,  the  taste- 
ful and  the  curious,  could  all  come  as  often 
as  convenient,  and  gratify  their  curiosity  or 
post  up  their  stock  of  information. 

What  could  be  more  interesting  or  useful 
as  a  school  for  grown  up  children.  It  would 
infinitely  more  than  pay  the  cost,*  which 
would  hardly  be  a  penny  apiece  to  the  whole 
nation. 

The  Crystal  Palace  ought  to  be  adopted 
as  the  great  and  permanent  show  room  of 
the  American  people ;  it  is  just  right  for 
the  purpose,  and  the.  purpose  is  just  right 
for  the  times. 

To  escape  the  turmoil  and  hazard  of  a 
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Fourth  of  July  in  New  York,  which  from 
some  post  experience  we  consider  as  danger- 
ous as  a  regular  siege ;  in  company  with  one 
of  the  best  of  traveling  friends,  we  slipped 
down  to  Boston,  to  see  how  things  were 
down  among  the  Puritans  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

Boston,  as  usual,  was  neat  as  a  parlor,  and 
up  and  dressed  for  the  occasion.  A  display 
of  the  military — a  pretty  well  spiced  Free 
Soil  oration  at  Tremont  Temple — a  few  pat- 
riotic airs,  winding  up  with  Hail  Columbia, 
sung  by  a  choir  of  several  hundred  pretty 
school  girls  dressed  in  white — a  procession 
march  to  Old  Fanuel  Ilall,  and  a  good  duck- 
ing in  a  shower  by  the  way ;  succeeded  by  a 
splendid  dinner  and  patriotic  toasts  in  abun- 
dance, in  the  old  cradle  of  liberty ;  where  the 
patriots  from  the  days  of  the  revolution 
down  to  the  present,  look  down  from  their 
canvass  height,  surmounted  by  the  granite 
face  and  towering  form  of  Webster,  in  the 
act  of  vindicating  Massachusetts  against 
Hayne,  made  up  the  programme  for  the  day. 
A  balloon  ascension  on  the  Common  in  the 
evening,  witnessed  by  perhaps  forty  acres  of 
people  in  solid  mass,  followed  by  a  pyro- 
technic display  of  artificial  lightning  on  a 
liberal  scale,  wound  up  the  occasion  in  good 
old  New  England  style. 

The  Fourth  over,  one  of  the  next  most 
attractive  points  to  an  agriculturist,  was  the 
extensive  agricultural  warehouse  of  Nourse, 
Mason  &  Co.,  at  Quincy  Hall — a  perfect  mu- 
seum in  itself,  being  almost  as  large  as  a 
western  eighty  acre  lot,  and  well  filled  with 
everything  that  could  be  thought  of,  from  a 
reaper  and  mower  to  a  Shanghai  weather 
vane ;  and  all  of  the  finest  model.  Their 
machinery  is  on  almost  every  farm  in  Amer- 
ica, and  needs  no  praise  from  us.  The  same 
hall  is  the  sanctum  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  that  most  sterling  of  American 
farm  journals.  Its  worthy  editor,  the  Hon. 
Simon  Brown,  was  at  his  post  and  made  our 
stay  of  an  hour  or  so  both  agreeable  and 
profitable.  The  New  England  Farmer  is 
worthy  of  a  wide  circulation  throughout  all 
the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

Albany  was  the  next  point  of  interest  on 
our  journey.  A  call  on  the  American  men- 
tor of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 


pecially  agreeable.  The  worthy  Secretary 
has  labored  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  awa- 
ken a  proper  interest  in  his  great  State  to 
its  leading  interest,  Agriculture.  How  well 
he  has  succeeded  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Their  State  Fairs  have  been  among  the  most 
successful  in  the  country,  and  their  State 
Agricultural  building,  just  completed,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $50,000,  with  the  exten- 
sive and  various  museum  of  implements, 
seeds  and  products,  being  collected  in  its 
spacious  halls  under  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Johnson,  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
State  and  to  him.  A  few  years  hence,  and 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  collec- 
tions for  the  practical  man  in  the  nation. 

Another  of  the  time  honored  and  unos- 
tentatious workers  who  has  made  his  mark 
upon  the  Agricultural  face  of  the  Empire 
State,  is  near  at  hand,  in  the  person  of  Lu- 
ther Tucker,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
and  Cultivator.  His  labors  have  been  long, 
varied  and  useful,  and  to  all  appearances  still 
continue  as  persevering  as  ever.  He  holds 
to  the  doctrine  that  to  make  a  good  papei^ 
one  needs  to  give  the  subject  their  thorough 
and  ceaseless  attention. 

The  Country  Gentleman  is  an  ample  proof 
of  the  correctness,  both  of  his  theory  and 
practice.  "We  have  been  a  reader  of  it  from  ' 
its  commencement,  and  mean  to  be  till  one 
or  the  other  of  us  comes  to  a  conclusion, 
and  that  day,  we  hope,  is  yet  afar  off. 

Well,  we  are  again  faced  towards  home, 
and  this  long  rambling  screed  must  come  to 
an  end.  Perhaps  it  were  better  that  it  had 
not  had  a  beginning ;  but  we  felt  that  we 
hardly  ought  to  take  such  a  turn  about,  and 
among  so  many  of  our  senior  brother  labor- 
ers in  the  great  Agricultural  vineyard,  with- 
out at  least  a  passing  notice ;  and  the  space 
that  we  can  allot  to  such  an  article  admits 
of  nothing  more.  Some  time  when  more  tit 
leisure,  we  shall  be  happy  to  pursue  many-*  „ 
lead  which  now  we  only  had  time  to  -enter 
upon,  to  prosecute  many  an  agreeable  -ac- 
quaintance  now  only  begun. 

Alas  for  the  present,  it  always  finds  us  in 
a  hurry — the  future  is  the  only  period  that 
promises  large — may  some  of  its  hopeful  an- 
ticipations be  realized. 
As  the  rapidly  rolling  wheels  speed  <ia*n 


at  the  new  Agricultural  buildings  was  es- I  from  stage  to  stage  and  from  state  to  rtate, 
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we  cannot  bnt  perceive  that  we  are  hasten- 
ing from  an  old  to  a  new  country.  It  re- 
minds ns  of  a  period  some  twenty  years  ago, 
when  bnt  a  grown  np  boy,  with  a  new  wed 
traveling  partner,  and  a  stout  heart  for  a 
fortune,  we  bade  farewell  to  the  homes  and 
friends  of  our  childhood,  and  faced  towards 
the  far  off,  and  then  almost  unknown  west ; 
impelled  by  what,  or  whither,  we  knew 
not,  but  trusting  to  our  lucky  star,  which, 
thanks  to  Providence,  guided  us  aright,  and 
after  a  fonr  weeks  voyage  by  canal  and  lake, 
instead  of  two  days,  as  at  the  present,  we 
landed  amid  the  wild  forests  of  our  then  new 
territory.  Great  indeed  have  been  the 
changes  in  the  modes  of  travel  as  well  as  in 
the  condition  of  our  chosen  country.  We 
have  struck  some  hard  though  humble  blows 
to  forward  its  progress,  and  hope  to  many 

more  before  our  labors  close. 

■ ■«♦♦»  >■  ■      — - — - 

*  or  the  Farmer 
POTATO  ROT. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  June  Farmer  did 
not  reach  me  and  I  did  not  see  your  suggestion 
as  to  furnishing  a  line  on  the  subject  of  pota- 
to rot  for  the  July  No.,  or  I  should  perhaps 
have  complied — but  it  is  time  enough  yet. 

I  would  have  communicated,  for  publica- 
tion, some  years  ago,  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations upon  the  potato  disease,  had  it  not 
been  that  there  were  so  many  theories  pub- 
'  lished,  and  before  the  world  before  I  found 
out  satisfactorily  the  real  cause,  that  I 
thought  any  new  statements  would  be  set 
down  as  worthless,  along  with  all  the  others. 
I  presume  that  I  had  read  more  than  a  score 
of  reasons  assigned,  without  any  apparent 
doubt  on  the  part  of  those  who  assigned 
them,  for  the  rot,  and  every  one  of  them 
purely  conjectural — not  one  of  the  writers 
having  watched  the  potato  carefully  through 
the  process  of  decay. 

My  observations  and  experiments  were 
made  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  the 
year  1844  to  '48  inclusive. 

Let  me  then  state  first  distinctly  that  the 
cams*  of  the  rot  is  a  fly  much  resembling  in 
aim,  color,  and  form  what  is  called  in  South- 
ern Wisconsin  "  the  chinch  bug,"  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  9k  fly  and  not  a  bug.)  The  pota- 
to fly,  however,  different  from  the  other, 
does  not  make  its  appearanoe  till  fully  grown 
and  it  is  very  shy.    One  might  pass  through 


the  field  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  \ 
he  were  looking  for  something  with  cunning 
sharpness  he  would  not  see  them.  Upon  the 
approach  of  a  person  within  eight  or  ten  fret 
of  them,  they  either  conceal  themselves  un- 
der the  leaves,  or  drop  on  the  ground  and 
cover  themselves  in  the  dirt  And  yet  by 
approaching  them  stealthily,  I  have  seen 
them,  times  out  of  number,  hanging  in  clus- 
ters from  the  potato  tops,  like  bees  in  warm 
weather  or  before  s  warming.  When  they  are 
once  on  the  potatoes  in  such  numbers,  the 
crop  is  an  entire  failure.  They  seem  to  have 
quite  a  choice  of  certain  varieties.  The 
more  succulent  the  top  the  more  numer- 
ous the  fly.  I  raised  one  variety  of  potato 
that  was  never  disturbed  when  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Pink  eye  or  Mesha.inoch,  and  it 
never  rotted  when  so  situated.  But  the 
same  kind  when  I  tried  them  entirely  by 
themselves  were  attacked  without  mercy 
and  rotted  entirely.  •  They  were  what  are 
sometimes  called  cow  horns. 

Of  the  habits  of  the  fly  I  have  observed 
that  from  the  20th  to  the  last  of  July,  the 
"first  crop"  make  their  appearance — these 
do  no  damage  to  the  potato.  They  are  quite 
few,  only  leaving  a  few  spots  on  the  leaves 
— occasionally  a  dead  leaf.  These,  I  think, 
deposit  an  egg  in  the  ground,  from  the  fact 
that  those  which  follow  make  their  appear- 
ance of  full  size,  and  in  vast  numbers.  The 
"  Second  crop  "  attack  the  potato  from  the 
16th  to  the  24th  of  August  (I  have  never 
known  them  earlier  or  later.)  When  they 
come  in  great  numbers,  the  potato  tops  of  an 
entire  piece  will  be  all  killed  in  four  days — 
this  I  have  seen.  I  have  driven  them  from 
a  single  stalk,  and  marked  it,  so  as  to  make 
no  mistake,  when  as  yet  not  a  leaf  had  be- 
gun to  wither,  and  they  had  only  eaten  thro1 
the  cuticle  for  the  space  of  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  lengthwise,  and  eighteen  inches  from 
the  ground, — in  two  days  the  6talk  was  dead 
from  the  wounded  place  to  the  ground — the 
cuticle  loose,  easily  rubbed  off  with  the  fin- 
ger— in  three  days  the  stalk  completely  dead 
and  the  leaves  withered  and  black.  It  was 
perfectly  plain  that  the  decay  spread  from 
the  place  where  the  flies  had  bitten  it,  for  I 
watched  the  progress,  looking  at  it  a  num- 
ber of  times  each  day.      The  dates  above 

mentioned  answer  to  Western  New  York— I 
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did  not  observe  them  here  last  year  till  their 
work  was  done. 

.  I  never  succeeded  in  effecting  any  good 
by  any  experiment  but  once.  Then,  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  fly,  I  took  slaked  lime 
in  a  basket,  and  sifted  it  on  each  hill  of  four 
rows,  while  the  dew  was  on,  and  omitted 
four  rows.  I  thus  limed  twelve  rows;  and 
then  continued  the  process  on  other  rows 
with  unleached  ashes.  There  were  forty 
rows,  about  ten  rods  long— one  half  of  which 
were  thus  dressed.  This  operation  I  repeat- 
ed every  third  day,  as  long  as  I  could  see 
any  of  the  flies.  The  result  was  that  the  flies, 
not  so  numerous  as  they  are  some  seasons, 
worked  on  those  that  were  without  the  lime 
or  ashes,  and  left  those  that  were  dressed 
almost  entirely  alone — and  I  had  in  the  fall 
four  rows  of  potatoes  nearly  all  sound,  and 
four  rows  alternate  nearly  all  rotten,  clear 
through  the  piece.  The  undressed,  indeed, 
were  not  worth  digging. 

The  next  year  I  planted  a  patch  of  pota- 
toes some  distance  from  any  others,  and  got 
half «  dozen  barrels  of  lime  standing  in  it 
ready — intending  to  lime  the  whole  of  them, 
so  as  to  determine  whether  the  fly  would  eat 
them  in  spite  of  the  lime  when  they  could 
get  no  other.  But  I  was  compelled  to  be 
absent  a  week  "just  at  the  nick  of  time." 
No  flies  when  I  left — when  I  returned  the 
tops  were  all  dead.  I  prepared  for  them 
again  the  next  year,  but  I  watched  for  the 
fly—did  not  see  any — used  no  lime— had 
sound  potatoes.  No  doubt  mowing  off  the 
tops,  just  at  the  right  time,  would  save  the 
crop. 

Some  of  your  readers  are  probably  so  sci- 
mtifio  that  they  will  be  unwilling  to  allow 
the  above  facts  to  be  sufficient  to  establish 
the  cause  of  the  rot  To  any  of  that  class  let 
me  suggest,  that  the  tops  being  hilled — the 
office  of  which  being  to  carry  off  all  the  im- 
pure matter  taken  up  by  the  fibrous  roots — 
or  the  refuse  of  the  absorption,  which  is 
carbon,  or  carbonio  acid;  this  matter  must 
remain  in  the  root — and  chiefly  in  those 
nearest  the  tops.  The  potato  being  unripe, 
and  consequently  growing  vigorously,  the 
effect  cannot  be  otherwise  than  deleterious. 
If  the  tops  were  cut  off  and  yet  remained 
sound,  a  great  proportion  of  impurity  might 
still  be  carried  off.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  notion  that  the  leaves  and 


bark  of  plants  answer  in  the  vegetable  the 
same  office  as  the  respiratory  organs  in  the 
animal  economy,  is  not  more  than  half  the 
truth — they  also  act  as  the  excrementary 
ducts. 

Another  fact  will  contribute  somewhat 
towards  settling  this  matter :  When  the  po- 
tatoes are  ripe  before  the  fly  assails  them, 
the  tops  are  as  hastily  killed  as  any,  but  the 
potato  is  not  affected.  There  is  at  least  one 
variety,  (a  small  early  white,)  that  never  cot- 
ted  in  Western  New  York,  during  the  sev*n  -. 
years  that  the  rot  prevailed  there.  This 
potato  when  planted  at  the  ordinary  season, 
has  always  attained  its  full  growth  by  the 
middle  of  August,  and  generally  before.  I 
saw  many  acres  of  them  from  1843  to  1850,  • 
but  never  knew  of  the  least  particle  of  rot  in 
a  single  potato. 

Please  excuse  this  hasty  article.  I  did  in- 
tend to  write  at  half  this  length,  but  I  am 
no  apologist.    Yours  truly,  A.  P.  J. 

P.  S. — I  ought  to  state  that  I  communica- 
ted my  observations  to  a  number  of  persons, 
who  also  pursued  similar  investigations  with 
similar  success.  A.  P.  J. 

Platt  Summit  Fabm,  July,  1856. 

Indian  Bbsad. — The  following  recipe  for 
making  Indian  bread  was  handed  us  by  a 
young  lady  at  Ooonomowoo.  Prom  the 
nature  of  its  ingredients  as  well  as  the  high 
encomiums  of  those  who  have  used  it,  we 
deem  it  worthy  of  trial  by  every  housewife 
in  Wisconsin. 

Ingredients. — Two  quarts  of  sweet  milk, 
eight  cups  of  Indian  meal,  four  cups  of 
flour,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful 
of  saleratus  and  one  of  salt;  bake  three 
hours  in  a  slow  oven.  H.  F. 

A  Reoipk  fob  Mending  China. — From 
an  English  almanac  we  cut  a  recipe  for 
mending  china,  a  long  time  since,  and  the 
opportunity  having  occurred  for  trying,  we 
found  it  admirable,  the  fracture  scarcely  be- 
ing visible  after  .the  article  was  repaired. 
It  is  made :  Take  a  very  thick  solution  of 
gum  arabic  in  water,  and  stir  into  it  plaster 
of  Paris  until  the  mixture  becomes  a  viscous 
paste.  Apply  it  with  a  brush  to  the  frac- 
tured edges,  and  stick  tliem  together.  In 
three  days  the  article  cannot  again  be  bro- 
ken in  the  same  place.  The  whiteness  of 
the  cement  renders  it  doubly  valuable. 
Digitized  by  VjOOx  lc 
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The  Oropa— Wheat  and  Wool  Market— 

The  new  wheat  crop  is  being  rapidly 
harvested  and  beginning  to  come  into  market. 
All  present  appearances  are  that  the  yield 
will  be  a  fair  oue,  and  the  quality  good  ;  per- 
haps if  favorably  secured,  rather  extra.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  prospects  of  a 
tolerably  fair  price,  notwithstanding  all  the 
fearful  forebodings  on  the  subject,  will  prob- 
ably sustain  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
West,  without  faltering. 

We  hear  more  or  less  complaint  about  the 
chinch  bug,  the  blight,  &c.,  but  are  not  led 
to  believe  that  the  damage  i&,  on  the  whole, 
very  extensive.  Still,  we  think  it  well  lor 
observant  farmers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
remedies  against  these  yearly  increasing 
pests. 

The  little  jog  of  hard  times  that  has  been 
felt  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season, 
should  operate  as  a  caution  on  all  prudent 
men  and  women.  That  other  coveted  eighty 
acres  of  land,  which  by  the  way,  is  not  prob- 
ably needed,  had  better  be  let  alone ;  and 
that  other  bilk  dress,  though  ua  love  of  a 
thing,"  had  better  not  be  bought^-at  any 
rate  not  on  credit,  unless  it  is  absolutely 
needed. 

Good  winter  wheat  sold  in  town  to-day, 
(July  25.)  for  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  club 
wheat  for  $1.00.  This  certainly  is  not  bad. 
When  farmers  can  get  these  prices,  we  think 
they  bad  better  bell  instead  of  holding  on;  we 
•hall  do  so. 

Wool  seems  to  be  rather  holding  back,  for 
buyers.  We  sold  our  own  immediately  after 
shearing — some  3,000  lbs — at  38  to  40  cts., 
depending  on  quality,  except  a  few  coarse 
fleeces  at  30  cts.  The  whole  lot  would  have 
averaged  full  two  cents  per  pound  more  if  it 
had  been  better  prepared  for  the  market. 
We  think  that  wool  is  bound  to  bring  a  good 
fair  price,  for  sometime  to  come;  especially 
as  the  prices  of  woolen  goods  seem  firm,  aud 
some  qualities  rising.  We  quote  from  the 
market  report  of  the  New  York  Tribuno  of 
July  22d : 

"Wool. — Domestic  fleece  wool  is  in  good 
demand,  and  prices  remain  firm.  We  quote 
the  range  from  30  to  50c  for  common  to  fine, 
and  55  to  024c  for  super  extra.  Pulled  wool 
is  also  in  steady  request,  and  the  stock  of  old 
is  almost  exhausted ;  prices  are  firmly  main- 
tained. Foreign  is  in  moderate  demand, 
and  the  rates  are  lower. 

To  Exchanges.— 

We  winli  to  keep  a  file  of  all  Wisconsin 
papers,  and  therefore  request  that  our  ex- 
changes send  to  us  regularly  to  enable  us  to 
make  our  bound  volumes  the  more  complete. 


Janesville  Agricultural  Warehouse  *  Seed  Store.— 
The  establishment  ot  a  general  Agricul- 
tural Warehouse  at  this  point,  where  the 
farmers  of  Southern  Wisconsin  could  be  sup- 
plied with  all  desirable  farm  implement*  and 
seeds  of  every  variety.hae  long  been  a  cry- 
ing need.  Eldbed  BabbowsA  Co.  have 
now  such  an  establishment,  as  we  are  glad 
to  notice  and  inform  our  readers.  We  vwrt- 
ed  it  a  few  weeks  since  and  found  that  their 
ware-rooms  oontained  nearly  everything  re- 
quired by  the  enterprising  western  farmer. 
In  a  letter  recently  received  from  them  they 
say:  "We  have  just  received  large  invoices 
of  goods  from  the  east,  of  everything  in  our 
line,  which  gives  us  a  stock  three  times  as 
large  as  when  you  were  here."  See  their 
advertisement  on  the  second  page  of  the 
cover. 


Phonetics.— 

A  friend  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  adds  by 
way  of  postscript  to  a  business  letter,  his  im- 
pressions of  the  phonetic  mode  of  spelling,  in 
this  wise : 

"Don't  have  anything  to  do  with  humbugs 
—especially  the  phonetic  humbug,  which  m 
so  wonderfully  to  "draw  upon  you  the  grati- 
tude of  nations  yet  to  be."  Those  nations 
will  take  care  of  their  own  orthography,  ana 
will  be  more  obliged  to  you  if  you  can  leara 
them  through  the  pages  of  your  valuable 
book,  the  right  method  of  raising  one  addi- 
tional potato,  than  they  will  if  you  fill  it  fuU 
of  phonetics  and  fiddle-faddle  of  that  sort. 

"I  should  like  to  know  if  the  only  way  to 
cure  the  pole-evil  in  horses  is  to  cut  their 
heads  off?      Yours  with  best  wishes, 

"E.  A.  Goodsougii. 

As  to  hi-  last  query,  he  will  find  that  there 
is  difference  of  opinion;  but  we  believe  the 
thing  has  been  done. 

Madison  Plow  Factory.— 

This  establishment  was  consumed  by 
fire  about  two  months  since;  but  the  enter- 
prising proprietors,  Messrs.  Billings  &  Cab- 
man, immediately  set  about  rebuilding  in  a 
substantial  mauner,  of  stone.  They  are  now 
about  ready  to  move  into  their  new  shop, 
and  with  the  increased  facilities  for  doing 
business,  they  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
all  customers  on  short  notice. 
Godey'a  Lady's  Book.— 

This  splendid  magazine  is  always  ahead 
of  the  time.  The  August  number  is  received, 
and  like  all  of  its  predecessors,  is  a  credit  to 
its  enterprising  publisher  and  to  American 
genius.  This  No.  contains  two  steel  en- 
gravings—one a  colored  fashion  plate;  100 
pages,  47  engravings,  and  64  contributions. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  subscribe.  Terms — 
1  copy  one  year,  $3 ;  2  copies,  $5 ;  6  copies, 
$10.    Address  L.  A.  Godet,  Philadelphia. 
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Oovnty  ▲grienltnrsl  Sociality— 

We  wish  the  Secretaries  of  the  various 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  and  other 
kindred  associations,  throughout  the  State, 
would  inform  us  of  the  times  and  places  of 
holding  their  respective  fairs,  as  we  wish  to 
publish  as  large  a  list  of  them  as  possible  in 
the  September  number,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  wish  to  attend. 

Premium  Lists.— 

We  hope  all  societies  in  making  up  their 
Premium  Lists,  will  offer  the  Farmer  for 
dollar  premiums,  as  far  as  they  think  with 
us,  that  it  is  the  best  possible  premium  to 
give.  A  dollar  in  moDey,  as  we  have  before 
said,  usually  vanishes  like  water  spilt  upon 
the  ground ;  while  a  good  agricultural  peri- 
odical, or  hook,  is  read  and  re-read,  and 
often  pays  dollars  for  every  cent  it  costs. 
Who  will  dispute  it?  Then  why  should 
societies  be  so  delicate  about  offering  books 
for  premiums? 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  true 
mission  of  such  societies  is  to  enlighten  and 
benefit  the  people— not  merely  by  putting 
another  dollar  into  their  pockets,  but  by  put- 
ting the  best  instructive  agencies  into  their 
hands.  How  can  it  be'  done  so  well,  as  in 
the  shape  of  good  agricultural  papers,  or 
sterling  books? 

Messrs.  Oook  ft  Belden— 

Of  Gold  and  Silver  notoriety,  we  regard 
as  entitled  to  the  entire  confidence  of  those 
who  deal  in  jewelry,  watches  and  all  kinds 
of  ornamental  ware— either  of  silver  or  gold 
— solid  or  plated.  One  very  essential  quali- 
ty in  the  composition  of  a  jeweler — integrity 
— this  firm  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree. 
If  they  dispose  of  an  article  as  genuine,  re- 
mark it — it  is  so.  We  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  reputation  they  enjoyed  in  Western 
New  York,  and  predict  for  them  similar  suc- 
cess in  this  section.  Their  present  stock  is 
ample  and  well  selected.  See  adv. 
Orops  in  Minnesota.— 

David  L.  Kino,  of  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota, at  the  end  of  a  business  letter  writes : 
uThis  is  fine  growing  weather  and  the  crops 
look  well.  Fall  and  Spring  wheat  is  very 
promising;  oats,  corn  and  potatoes  like- 
wise." 

When  In  Milwaukee, 

Recently,  we  looked  through  the  large 
Jewelry  establishment  of  Messrs.  Loomis  & 
Hoes,  at  the  corner  of  East  Water  and  Wis- 
consin Streets,  and  found  it  all  we  have  for- 
merly recommended  it.  Their  prices  are 
as  favorable  as  we  found  them  in  New  York 
and  Boston;  and  their  stock  is  immense. 
All  visiting  Milwaukee  and  wishing  aoticles 
in  their  line,  should  certainly  look  through 
their  establishment  before  buying.  See  their 
card  in  our  advertising  columns. 


To  Correspondents— 

The    following   communications   have 
been  received  and  will  appear  in  due  time : 
"Wheat  and  Chess"— J.  Britts.         ' 

u  "         u        M.  T.  B. 

"The  Horse— its  Management,  &c."  J.S. 
"Our  Common  Schools"— 0.  P.  D. 
"Alphabets"— A  Jr, 
"Phonotopy"— R.  E.  W. 

School  Books.— 

Bv  favor  of  the  agents  we  have  received 
the  following  School  Books  for  inspection. 
We  have  not  found  time  to  look  them  thro*, 
nor  are  we  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  teaching  tojudge  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  series : 
From  1L  B.  Gray,  agent  for  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co,,  publish- 
ers of  the  National  Series  of  School  Books: 
Parker's  Word  Builder— First  Lessons  in  Beading, 
Clark's  New  English  Grammer, 
Brookfleld's  First  Book  In  Composition, 
Davles'  Primary,  Intellectual,  New  School  and  Unl- 
Tersity  Arithmetics, 

Monteith's  First  Lessons  In,  and  Manual  of  Oeogra 
phy. 

McNally's  School  Geography. 
A  complete  list  of  this  popular  aeries,  with 
a  few  notices  and  the  price  of  each  hook,  will 
he  found  on  the  379th  page,  which  friends  of 
education  will  please  examine. 

From  M.  Tabor,  agent  for  D.  Appletnn  &  Co.,  Iviaon 
A  Plnney,  New  York,  and  8.  C*  Griggs  <fc  Co.,  Os.1- 

Bander's  Now  Third  and  Fourth  Readers, 
Sander's  Toung  Ladles'  Beader, 
Quaokenbo's  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
Cornell's  Primary  and  Intermediate  Geographies, 
Green's  Class  Book  of  Botany,  Warrlntfs  Elements 
of  Agriculture,  Tollman's  Class  Book  of  Chemistry  and 
Hitchcock's  Geology.    These  four  last  are  studies  we 
should  be  pleased  to  see  Introduced  Into  every  school  in 
the  State. 

The  Homo  Magazine- 
Edited  by  T.  8.  Arthur  and  Virginia 
F.  Townsend.  Who,  that  is  familiar  with 
these  names,  (and  what  American  over  the 
age  often  years  is  not?)  nee<ls  any  further 
assurance  of  tbe  literary  worth  of  any  maga- 
zine than  that  it  is  edited  by  two  such  au- 
thors? But  this  is  not  all— they  are  assisted 
by  a  good  corps  of  correspondents,  and  the 
August  number,  which  is  before  us,  contains 
twenty-seven  illustrations.  Terms — $2  a 
year ;  four  copies,  $5 .  Add  ress  T.  S.  Arthur 
'&  Co.,  103  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

O.  M.  Saxton  ft  Oo— 

In  our  advertising  columns,  offer  a 
splendid  list  of  premium  standard  books,  em- 
bracing everything  in  the  line.  They  are 
invaluable  to  every  farmer,  gardener,  or  even 
business  man,  and  should  be  in  every  family 
and  school  district  library  in  the  State. 
They  are  worth  all  the  yellow-covered  liter- 
ature that  ever  was  or  will  be  published  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  reader  will  notice  that 
they  offer  to  send  any  or  all  of  them  by  mail, 
postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.,  making 
them  just'  as  oheap  to  the  far  resident  of 
Wisconsin,  or  Minnesota,  as  to  the  dweller 
in  the  city  of  New  Yor^tized  by  (^        )Q[q 
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We  are  personally  acquainted  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  feel  a  particular  pleasure  in 
recommending  them  as  prompt  and  reliable 
men,  who  can  always  be  depended  npon. 
We  esteem  it  just  as  safe  to  send  them  money 
for  books  by  mail,  (registering  the  letters,) 
as  to  step  into  their  store,  to  select  in  per- 
son. Onr  strawberry  illustrations,  in  this 
number,  are  copied  from  a  new  work  last 
published  by  them,  entitled  "The  Complete 
Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawber- 
ry.9' It  also  treats  on  and  illustrates  the 
cultivation  of  the  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry. 
Price  of  the  mail  edition,  50cts.  It  is  worth 
five  times  that  sum  to  any  unpracticed  per- 
son about  to  embark  in  such  culture.  .See  it 
in  their  advertised  list,  and  send  for  it  by 
mail. 
The  Western  Farm  Journal— 

This  is  a  new  weekly  agricultural  jour- 
nal, published  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  under  the 
auspices  of  their  recently  organized  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  edited  by  Wm.  D. 
Gallagher,  one  of  the  most  noted  and  ex- 
perienced among  American  agriculturists — 
and,  withal,  a  Poet  and  Literateur  of  well 
established  fame.  We  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  a  brief  acquaintance  with  Mr.  G.  during  a 
short  visit  with  which  he  favored  our  town 
last  season.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict 
for  the  Western  Farm  Journal  a  popular  and 
useful  career  under  his  management.  The- 
first  numbers  received,  are  fine  specimens  in 
all  respects.  Subscription  price,  $2  per  an- 
num. It  is  issued  from  the  same  office  with 
the  Commercial  Review,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  also  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  tasty  pa- 
pers upon  our  whole  exchange  list. 

O.  O.  Book  ft  Oo.— 


We  were  recently  through  the  Furni- 
ture and  Upholstery  establishment  of  this 
enterprising  firm,  and  were  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  business  they  were  doing.  Furni- 
ture of  every  kind,  from  the  richest  styles  to 
the  commonest  qualities,  seemed  to  be  going 
off  to  city  and  country  customers  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  at  prices  that  struck  us  as  decided- 
ly low.  Their  rapid  and  remarkable  success 
arises  from  the  fact  of  their  being  men  who 
attend  to  their  owh  business  and  spare  no 
pains  to  please.  They  employ  a  large  num- 
ber of  workmen,  and  are  contributing  mate- 
rially to  the  prosperity  of  Madison.  Those 
of  our  citizens  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
growth  of  our  city  and  county  should  pat- 
ronize these  enterprising  home  establish- 
ments. 
We  Would  Oall  Attenton 

To  the  advertisement  of  W.  D.  Baoon, 
Esq.,  agent  for  the  celebrated  Rail  Road 
Horse  Power,  Thresher  and  Winnower,  of 
Wheeler  Melick  &  Co.,  together  with  various 
other  articles  valuable  to  the  farmer.  From 
our  long  personal  acquainrance  with  Mr.  B., 


we  feel  fully  warranted  in  assuring  oar  read- 
ers that  he  will  always  be  found  dealing  in 
the  best  of  everything  of  its  kind,  and  none 
other.  He  has  been  extensively  engaged  in 
introducing  valuable  machinery  into  the 
State,  for  many  years,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
ever  heard,  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

American  Institute  Faib. — The  28th 
Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  will 
be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  beginning 
Sept.  22,  and  continuing  till  Oct  25.  New 
dies  have  been  procured  for  the  gold,  silver 
and  bronze  medals.  The  gold  medal  will  be 
double  the  present  size,  and  will  be  awarded 
only  to  the  best  machinery,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  high  merit  The  silver  medal  will 
also  be  enlarged.  The  bronze  medal  is  a 
new  feature.  The  new  dies  will  be  ready 
for  exhibition  during  the  Fair.  A  list  of 
premiums  is  announced  for  grain,  flour, 
fruits,  flowers,  vegetables  and  dairy  produc- 
tions. Quack  medicines  to  be  expelled  ig- 
nominiously,  as  last  year. 

Birds  Poisoned  by  Painted  Caobb. — It  k 
not  safe  to  keep  birds  in  painted  wire  cages, 
especially  in  warm  weather.  The  paint 
softens  in  the  heat,  the  birds  are  apt  to  nib- 
ble it,  and  to  get  poisoned.  This  ia  a  fact, 
and  tnose  having  valuable  birds  in  such 
cages  should  remove  them. 

Rich  Men. — The  Boston  papers  publish 
the  annual  list  of  the  rich  men  of  Boston 
taxed  over  $6,000  per  annum.  Well,  we 
have  not  near  so  many  rich  men.  They  beat 
us  on  that,  but  well  bet  a  hundred  acres  of 
rich  Wisconsin  wheat  land  to  a  rod  of  Mass- 
achusetts rock,  that  if  they  try  it  on  and 
publish  a  list  of  their  poor  men,  Boston 
alone  will  beat  all  Wisconsin  ten  times  over. 
We  have  not  their  riches,  thank  God,  but 
thank  God  a  great  deal  more  we  have  no 
such  list  of  poor  as  they  can  muster. 

[Milwaukee  News. 

Directions  fob  Restoring  Persons  Ap- 
parently Deowned. — The  following  direc- 
tions for  restoring  persons  apparently 
drowned,  which  were  issued  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Ilumane  Society,  are  of  general  in- 
terest, and  may  be  of  great  service  at  this 
season,  when  deaths  from  drowning  are  so 
frequent.  "  Convey  the  body  to  the  nearest 
house,  with  head  raised.  Strip  and  rub  dry. 
Wrap  in  blankets.  Innate  the  lungs  by 
closing  the  nostrils  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger, and  blowing  into  the  mouth  forcibly, 
then  pressing  with  hand  on  the  chest  Again 
blow  in  the  mouth  and  press  on  the  chest, 
and  so  on  for  ten  minute*,  or  until  he 
breathes.  Keep  the  body  warm,  extremities 
also.  Continue  rubbing— do  not  give  up  aa 
long  as  there  is  any  chance  of  success." 
[N.  £.  Farmer. 
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We  Are  Indebted 

To  our  Friend  Brown,  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  for  the  beautiful  cut  of  Romeo. 

Milwaukee  Store  Store.— 

Branoh  at  Madison,  T.  Bonnell  Apent. 
Goods  sold  on  reasonable  terms.    See  adver- 
tisement. 
All  Who  Want  Wearing  Apparel— 

On  the  most  reasonable  terms,  will  do 
well  to  notice  the  advertisement  of  II.  B. 
Mkbbbll  &  Co. 


IMPORTANT   BOOKS   FOB 

FARMERS. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book. 
The  American  Farm  Book ;  or,  a  Compend  of  American 
agriculture,  being  a  Practical ITrestlse  on  Soils,  Man- 
ures, Draining,  Irrigation.  Grasscs,Grain,  Roota,Frults, 
ftotton,  Tobacco,  Sugar  Cane,  Rico,  aad  every  Staple 
Product  of  the  United  States ;  with  the  beet  methods 
of  planting,  cultivating,  and  preparation  for  market 
Illustrated  by  more  than  100  engravings.  By  B.  L. 
Allen.    Cloth,  $1. 

The  Stable  Book. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horses,  in  relation 
to  Stabling,  Qrooming,  Feeding,  Watering,  and  Work- 
ing, Construction  of  Stables,  Ventilation,  Appendages 
of  Stables,  Management  of  the  Feet,  and  Management 
of  Diseased  and  Defective  Horse*.  By  John  Stewart, 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  With  notes  and  additions  adapt- 
ing it  to  American  Food  and  Climate.  By  A  B.  Allen. 
Price,  $1. 

Allen's  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. 
Being  a  History  and  Description  of  the  Horse,  Mule, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry  and  Farm  Dogs,  with 
Directions  for  their  Management,  Breeding,  Crossing, 
Rearing,  Feeding  and  Preparation  for  a  profitable 
Market;  also,  their  Diseases  and  Remedies.  By  R.  L. 
Allen,    doth,  7b  cts. 

Oaenon  on  Miloh  Govs. 
A  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows,  whereby  the  Quality  and 
Quantity  of  Milk  whteh  any  cow  will  give  may  be  ac- 
curately determined  by  observing  natural  marks  or 
External  Indications  ahrae ;  the  length  of  time  she  will 
continue  to  give  Milk,  Ac,  Ac,  Illustrated  with  nu- 
merous Engravings.  Price,  neatly  done  up  in  paper 
Covers,  8T#  cents.    Bound  in  cloth,  60  ots, 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Ohemistjy 
And  Geology.    With  a  Complete  Analytical  and  Al- 

ehabetlcal  Index,  and  an  American  Preface.    By  Hon. 
imon  Brown,  Editor  of  the  "New  England  Farmer.** 
Price,  $L 

These  Books  will  be  sent  FREE  OF  POSTAGE  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Our  Full  Catalogue,  embracing  Eighty  Agricultural 
Works,  sent  to  any  address. 

C.  M.8AXTONAC0., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 
Aug.  '56,  lm.  140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


SZM'IDZZUG' 

DONE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 

MAGAZINES,  MUSIC  AND 

Miscellaneous  Books  Bound  on  Reasonable  Terms. 
Blank  Books  TCanufac  lured, 

POWERS  A  SKINNER. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Aug..  '66. 


E.  B.  CRAWFORD, 

FASHIONABLE  MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

KINGrSt,  (Wear  Madison  House,)  MADISON,  WIS. 
July,  1,1856. 


mEB  SUBSCRIBER  would  Inform  Farmers  and  oth- 
X  ere  concerned,  that  he  proposes  to  dispose  of  about 
one  half  of  his  fine  flock  of  Merino  Sheep,  during  the 
present  season.  They  are  from  three-fourths  to  full 
blood  Merino;  and  numbers  of  the  Ewes  sheared  fleeces 
of  Suptrjhu  Wool  which,  when  washed,  weighed  from 
7  to  9)4  pounds;  many  of  the  last  year's  lambs,  from  5 
to  7  pounds ;  and  the  whole  flock  of  nearly 

Eight  Hundred  Sheep, 

averaged  i%  pounds  of  washed  Wool  per  head.  Con- 
sidering the  extraordinary  hard  winter,  together  with 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  very  well  taken  care  of,  we 
think  such  a  product  of  wool  is  an  ample  recommend  for 
the  Sheep,  and  it-shows  what  they  might  do  In  smaller 
flocks,  and  properly  cared  for. 

These  Sheep,  except  the  Bucks,  were  all  raised  in  Wis- 
consin, and  have  always  been  perfectly  healthy ;  and, 
being  mostly  Ewes,  they  are  just  the  stock  from  which 
to  start  the  right  kind  of  flocks. 

We  will  sell,  or  let  them  in  parcels,  to  suit  parties,  and 
for  prices,  and  on  terms  of  payment  as  favorable  as  can 
be  wished,  provided  always  the  security  is  satisfactory. 

We  have  also  a  choice  lot  of  Merino  Bucks,  which  we 
would  sell,  or  exchange  for  others  equally  good,  as  we 
wish  to  avoid  breeding  in  and  in.  Also  a  few  choice 
Buck  Lambs,  for  sale  cheap. 

Any  further  information  desired  we  will  give  by  mall 
or  otherwise,  and  the  sheep  may  also  be  seen  en  the  76 
farm,  four  miles  north-east  of  Madison. 

D.  J.  POWERS. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  1856.  tf 


TO 


Societies* 

XTTE  WOULD  particularly  invite  the  attention  of 
™  those  Societies,  who  are  about  to  make  up  their 
PREMIUM  LISTS,  to  our  large  collection  of  Agricul- 
tural Books,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  Premiums. 
The  awarding  of  Agricultural  Books,  in  the  place  of 
small  Money  Premiums,  has  been  extensively  adopted, 
and  has  given  the  highest  satisfaction. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  FLAN. 

It  promotes  the  dissemination  of  much  needed  informa- 
tion among  Farmers. 

It  combines  the  advantages  of  a  Diploma  with  a  Pre- 
mium of  Intrinsic  value. 

It  substitutes  a  permanent  and  Expressive  Token  of 
Honor  for  the  pittance  which  is  frequently  humiliating 
to  the  recipient 

It  avoids  the  fostering  of  a  mercinary  spirit  among 
Competitors,  and  better  comports  with  the  dignity  of  an 
honorable  emulation  between  Friends  and  Neighbors. 

We  will  be  happy  to  furnish  to  applicants  a  Catalogue 
of  those  of  our  Publications  which  wo  consider  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  nse  of  Agricultural  societies,  for  Premi- 
ums, on  which  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given. 
0.  M.  8AXTON  A  CO., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 

Aug.  '56. 2m.  140  Fulton  St.,  Now  York. 


NEW  MILLINERY  STORE. 

NO.  4,  WASHINGTON  AVENUE, 
MADISON  9     WISCONSIN. 

HAVING  just  returned  from  the  East  with  a  mil 
assortment  of  MILLINERY  GOODS,  I  take  plea- 
sure in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Lad«S  to  my  newly 
selected  stock  of 

Bonnets.  Kiboona,  Flowers, 
and  general  assortment  of  Fancy  Goods,  among  which  are 
MANTILLAS,    plain  and  fancy    SHAWLS, 

SILKS  AND  CA8HMERE6, 
together  with  an  Elegant  lot  of  Dress  Goods.        Also 

YANKEE  NOTIONS 
in  great  variety,  all  of  which  I  invite  you  to  call  and  see. 
R.  F.  POWERS. 
Mamsoir,  Wis,  June ,'66.    ^itized  byGQOff  le 
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CHICAGO 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE 


AND 
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men  mi  Kin  mi  hid  in  vm,  tub 

AMO  (SEPARATORS, 

THRESHERS  &  WINNOWERS—CIRCULAR  AND  CROSS  CUT  SAWS, 

FEED  MILLS  OF  VARIOUS  PATTERNS  FOR  POWER.      LITTLE  GIANT  CORN 

&  COB  MILLS.     GRAIN  DRILLS— SEYMOUR'S,  PENNOCK'S  MOORE'S. 


wheel   Cultivators, 

Roger's  and  Others',    Clover  Hullers,  Mansfield  &  Crawford's, 

CIDER  MILLS— EMERY  Jfc  HITCHCOCK'S.    BROADCAST  SOWERS— SAGE  AND  OTHERS'. 

JEFARRO  W&-GEDDES&  SCO TCH.    CORN SHELLERS FOR  PO  WER  OR  HAND, 

MONTGOMERY'S,  GRANTS,  EAGLE,  RACINE  AND  MARSHALL  FANNING  MILLS. 

JBL  ay    Cutters* 

OF  ALL  VARIETIES  AND  PATTERNS.    KETCHER'S  AND  DANFORD'S  PATENT 

OTOWIXO  HIACIIIXES. 

WITH  A  FULL  ASSOSTMEXT  OF  ALL   THE  MACHINES  AXD  IMPLEMENTS   KECFSSARY  TO 

THE   PRACTICAL    FARMER. 
0 o — 

Seeds*    Gt-i^aixrst,    ctoe.*    ct30. 

FALL  WHEAT  OF  SEVERAL  VARIETIES  AND  TRUE  DEMAND. 

GRASSES  AND  GRAINS  OF  EVERY  VARIETY  FOR  FALL  SOWING. 

j o 

AfTOrders  Promptly  Attended  to.-^JT 

CIRCULARS  AND  CATALOGUES  SUPPLIED,  GRATIS,  ON  REQUEST. 

IS.  ».  ElttEIiY  A  CO., 
Chicago  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store, 

No.  204  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Digitized  by  VjOO^LC 
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WISCONSIN   PARMER.  ^9 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  WISCONSIN! 

RECOMMENDED  JANUARY  19th,  1856,  BT 

HOX.  A.  €•  BABUT,  State  Superintendent. 

It  Ifl  proper  to  state  that  the  following  Books  were  selected  among  other*,  by  the  'Hon.  A.  G.  Berry,  to  he  the 
Text  Books  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  per  his  letter  to  the  Publisher*,  under  dale  of  January  19, 165o»  iu  which 
he  states  that  he  had  recommended  them : 


o-Boan.  APHI 3E30. 

MONTEIT1T8  FIB8T  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 15 

MONTEITirs  YOUTHS  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 50 

McNALLY'S  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 1,00 

In  cheapness,  adaptation  to  the  different  grades  of  schools,  improved  methods,  and  execution,  these  Geographic8 
according  to  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  best  Teachers,  are  unsurpassed.    (See  testimonials.) 

The  new  series  of  Geographies,  by  Jamsb  Mowtbtth  and  Francis  Mc  Nallt,  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who 
hare  examined  or  used  it,  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the  school-room  than  any  other  published. 
They  ire  practical,  complete,  oonclse,  well  made  and  cheap.  "Montelth's  First  Lessons  In  Geography*'  presents 
the  outlines  of  the  subject  in  a  simple  and  attractive  form,  and  does  not  fall  to  interest  the  beginner.  "Montelth's 
Manual  in  Geography,  Is  made  for  primary  or  intermediate  classes.  It  gives  the  leading  features  of  Geography 
combined  with  History  and  Astropomy,  in  a  manner  so  well  arranged  and  condensed  as  te  make  it  possible  for  the 
beginner,  who  may  have  the  advantages  of  school  no  more  than  three  months  In  the  year,  to  complete  the  subject 
in  that  time,  and  possess  himself  of  a  general  knowlodge  of  the  entire  matter.  This'  is  Just  the  book  for  Country 
School*  that  are  taught  only  a  part  of  the  vear. 

MoNally's  "School  Geography**  completes  the  Series.  This  is  a  quarto  of  98  pages,  and  is  designed  for  advanced 
classes.  It  is  a  new  book,  and  not  only  contains  many  radical  improvements  In  the  manner  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject, bnt  all  the  latest  statistical  Information,  and  the  changes  In  political  divisions.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
here  all  the  improvements  which  recommend  this  book,  but  the  main  one,  and  that  which  will  readily  give  it  favor 
with  all  scientific  Instructors,  Is  that  it  Is  the  only  book  extant  which  embraces  the  science  of  Geography  only. 
History  and  Astronomy  are  studied  as  distinct  sciences.  Why  should  not  Geography  be  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideration ?  Our  best  teachers  have  long  been  annoyed  with  the  lumber  and  foreign  matter,  introduced  into  the 
Geographies  put  Into  the  hands  of  their  pupils.  The  Immense  popularity  of  this  work  considering  the  short  time 
since  its  publication,  prores  that  it  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  our  schools. 

ARITHMETICS. 

DAVIES'  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  (Recited  Edition* 15 

DAVIES'  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC,  (Revised  mUion,) 85 

DAVIES'  NEW  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  (Recited  Edition,) 40 

DAVIES'  UNIVER8ITY  ARITHMETIC,  (Revised  Edition,) T5 

Davies'  Arithmetics  are  In  more  general  use  than  sny  others.  Teachers  are  attached  to  them  for  the  brevity  and 
correctness  of  their  definitions  and  their  simplicity  of  style.  They  need  no  praise,  having  been  so  long  known,  and 
so  universally  used,  that  there  are  but  few  teachers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  them.  The  "Intellectual-"  pos- 
sesses all  the  excellencies  of  Colburn's,  without  its  defects  of  system.  The  revised  edition  of  the  "School  Arithme- 
tic" is  meeting  with  unlimited  success  and  favor  East  and  West  The  attention  of  Teachers  is  especially  called  to 
the  merits  of  these  books. 

DAVIES'  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA, 75 

DAVrES'  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY, 1,00 

DAVIES'  BOURDON'S  ALGEBRA 1,50 

DAVIE3'  LEGENDRE'S  GEOMETRY 1,50 

DAVIES'  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING, 1,50 

DAVIES'  CALCULUS 1,50 

DAVIES'  DICTIONARY  OF  MATHEMATICS, ." 2,50 

EXULISII  ttRAHiJIAR,  COMPOSITION,  &€• 

CLARK'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 60 

WELCH'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SENTENCE, 75 

BROOKFIELDS  FIRST  BOOK  IN  COMPOSITION, 40 

WRIGHTS  ANALYTICAL  ORTHOGRAPHY 25 

PARKER'S  WORD  BUILDER 25 

NORTHEND*S  DICTATION  EXERCI8ES, 25 

HISTORIES. 

WILL  A  RD'S  SCHOOL  niSTORY  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 75 

WILLARD'S  LARGER  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 1,50 

WILLARD'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, 1,50 

WILLARD'S  HISTORIC  GUIDE, 62* 

Mrs.  Willard's  Histories  are  the  Standard  works  throughout  the  United  States. 

XO'At'ULX'Al  FJadLlo«ox>lx3r. 

PARKER'S  JUVENILE  PHILOSOPHY,  Part  First, 25 

PARKER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 85 

PARKER'S  SCHOOL  PHILOSOPHY 1,00 

These  books  are  rapidly  superseding- other  works  upon  this  subject 

FULTON*  EASTMAN'S  BOOK  KEEPING 75 

BLANKS  TO  FTLTON  A  EASTMANS  BOOK  KEEPING,  six  in  a  set, 75 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  will  receive  by  mall,  any  of  these  recommended  books  for  examination  on  the 
receipt  of  ONE  BA  LF  THE  PRICES  given  above— Pottage  fret. 

To  those  wishing  to  Introduce  these  books  Into  schools,  we  will  furnish  them  at  LARGE  DEDUCTIONS  ttom 
the  above  prices.    Address  the  publishers— 

A,  9.  BARNES  A  CO,,  New  York,  or 

E.B.GRAY,  Milwaukee,  Pub.  Affenf. 
IN  PRFSS— SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY,  by  Professor  John  A.  Porter.     Will  be  published  on  the  first  of  July. 
MiLWAr/KBK,  August,  1S56.   tf. 
Digitized  by  VjOOx  ^ 


WISCONSIN    FARMER. 


OOOK  <&  BELDEN, 


[1856 


Capital  Hon«e  Block,  lflmdi«an9  Wis., 

.Hove  constantly  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY, 

PUKE  SILVER  AND  PLATED  WAKE, 

FANCY  GOODS,  CLOCKS,  AC. 
All  Good*  warranted  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
Stiver  Work  bought  at  our  store  is  Engraved  free  of 
charge.    Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  warrented, 
by  Smpsrisnced  Workmen. 
Madison,  August,  1856,  til 

loOOj  MILWAUKEE 

8TOVS    &TO 

ISAAC  BONNELL—  AGENT, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Stores,  Tin 
and  Japanned  Ware,  and  Agent  Jor 

HERRING'S  CHAMPION  8AFE8, 

SS  FAIRBANKS  PATENT  SCALES, 

-WAREHOUSE  TRUCKS, 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps,  Corn  Shelters,  Clothes  Horse 
Castings,  Plat  Iron  Heaters,  Charcoal  Furnace*,  Robin- 
son's Patent  Double-Acting  Downward  Draft  Gridiron, 

Ac.,  Ac    Also  Manufacturer  of 
Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  Copper  &  Zinc  Ware. 

eTOB  XKTOJFtlK: 

Of  wvrj  description  done  at  short  notice,  and  on  the 

most  reasonable  terms. 

V OaXIt  6T-,  WEAB  THB  CAPITAL  HOUSB,  XAJMBOX,  WIS, 

N.  B. — Goods  sold  at  Milwaukee  prices,  adding  trans- 
portation.   Terms  Cosh. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  1856.       tt 

MENDOTA  NDRSERYr" 

A  MILE  AND  A  HALF  WEST  OF  THE  STATE 

UNIVERSITY. 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  AC  AC. 

H.  F.  BOND. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.,  1S56.       tf. 

RANDALL  ft  JONES' 

PATENT   DOUBLE   HAND 

PLANTING    MACHINES. 

J.  HERVA  JONES,  Inventor  and  Proprietor  of  the 

Patent  for  New   York,   Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Minnnesota,  and  Northern  Illinois. 

OVER  THIRTY  First  Premiums  awarded— and  over 
iyty  Thousand  Acres  of  Land  Planted  with  them 
in  1855 1  Twenty  Acres  of  Corn  have  been  planted  by 
one  man  with  one  of  them,  in  one  day !  I  challenge  sny 
man,  with  any  implement  whatever,  to  a  trial  test- 
either  on  time,  qnaWyw  expense  of  planting.  I  will 
give  any  person  Five  Thousaa  Dollars  who  will  pro- 
duce its  superior.    I  have  cuts  and  descriptions  of  a 

NEW  MARKER, 

my  own  invention,  which  will  save  much  labor  in  cnlti- 

vatifWi  and  which  1  will  mall  free  to  all  who  purchase 

my  Planters. 

Sights  and  Machine  for  sale.    Send  for  a  Circular. 

J.  HERVA  JONES. 

RocsiTOtf,  Winnnebago  Co.  Illinois.  Apr.  tf. 


FURNITURE! 


1151. 


O.  C.  B17CK  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
Cabinet  and  Upholstery* 

Rooms  on  Washington  Avenue,  East  of  the  American 
Hotel,  and  on  Morris  Street,  near  the  Court  House, 
Maduox.  Wis. 

KEEP  constantly  on  hand  everything  wanted  In  the 
furnishing  line.  Buying  all  onr  Goods  in  the  East- 
ern market,  we  can  of  course  sell  cheaper  than  establish- 
ments purchasing  of  Western  Jobbers. 

Beds  a»xxc3.  Bedding, 

Of  all  kinds  and  qualities.  Mattrasaes,  Hair,  Exeeluor 
Husk  and  Sea  Grass.  Take  your  eholee  and  we  can  salt 
all  tastes. 

60FAS,  CHAIRS,  CENTRE-TABLES,  BEDSTEADS, 

LOUNGES,  WARDROBES,  BUREAUX, 

SIDE-BOARDS,  LOOKING 

GLASSES,  AC.,  AC, 

Together  with  innumerable  too  small  and  numerous  to 

be  mentioned,  and  too  useful  to  be  overlooked,    We  are 

now  prepared  to  supply  orders  at  Wholesale  aa  well  aa 

Retail  as  heretofore.     Country  Merchants  will  take 

notice. 

Louk  out  for  the  Big  Sign  on  Washington  Auenue, 
East  of  the  American  Hotel. 
O.  C.  BUCK, 
Wm.  HAWLEY. 
C.  C.  CHURCH. 
Madison,  August  1, 1856.    tf. 


BOSTON  BOOT  AND  SHOE 

STORB. 

Magnificent  Stock  and  New  Arrangement*. 

HAVING  purchased  the  magnificent  stock  of  Boots 
and  Shoes  of  WILLIS,  NEIL  &  CO.,  I  am  now 
prepared  to  offer  to  the  people  of  Madison  and  vicinity, 
an  extensive  assortment  of  Custom  made  Work,  from  the 
best  manufacturer  in  the  East,  and  at  Eastern  prices. 
My  motto  la,  "Low  prices.  Small  Profits,  and  Quick 
Sales."  For  the  Ladles,  Misses  and  Children,  my  assort- 
ment of  Boots,  Gaiters,  Buskins  and  Slippers,  of  every 
variety  and  style,  both  quality  and  price,  is  not  equalled 
in  the  West.  For  the  Gentlemen,  Boys  and  Youths,  I 
have  almost  everything  worn  or  called  for:  every  style 
and  variety  of  Boots,  Congress  Oaiter—OBtfsrd,  French 
and  Jersey  lies— and  a  great  variety  of  Boots  and 
Shoes,  which  for  style,  quality  and  price,  cannot  fail  to 
please  all. 

At  Curtis'  old  Stand,  near  the  Capital  House. 
D.  M.  BURWELL. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  185C.    tf, 


MADISON  PLOW  FACTORY. 

BILLINGS  &  CARMAN 

ARE  NOW  MANUFACTURING  at  their  Plow  Fac- 
tory, all  sixes  of  Crossing  and  Breaking  Plows,  of  the 
best  materials,  and  in  workmanlike  manner.  They  re- 
quest the  particular  attention  of  Farmers  to  their  hard- 
ened Plows  which,  for  cheapness  ahd  durability,  are  not 
equalled  by  any  other. 

We  are  also  manufacturing  a  large  lot  of  Cast  Steel 
plows  which  we  will  sell  cheaper  than  any  other  plow  ef 
the  kind  ever  offered  in  this  market. 

We  would  al?o  call  vour  attention  to  our  Breaking 
Plows,  and  we  feel  confident  their  equal  cannot  be  found 
east  or  west,  for  strength,  durability,  lightness  of  draught, 
convenience  to  sharpen,  or  perfection  of  work.  We  shall 
keep  on  bond  Corn  and  Shovel  Plows,  and  various  other 
Agricultural  Tools  in  our  line. 

gfT-TIBBITS  &  GORDON  are  the  only  Agents  ia 
Ma<li«on. 

C.  II.vBiluxos.  6.  H.  Cabman. 

Madison,  Feb.  1, 1656.                                            tfr 
Digitized  by  V-nOCK 


WISCONSIN   PARMER. 
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TJNIVEBSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

J.  H.  LATHROP,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor,  and  Profoaaor  of 
Ethics,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Economy. 

DANIEL  BEAD,  LL.  D.,  Professor  or  Mental  Philoso- 
phy. Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

JOHN  W.  STEELING,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

EZRA  S.  CARR,  ML  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History. 

O.  M.  OONOVEB,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, and  Literature. 

J.T,  FU0H8,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
and  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 

Toxtocms,— -  3Etes&3EL s 

1,— Third  Wednesday  of  September. 

9.— First  Wednesday  of  January. 

8. — Fourth  Wednesday  of  April,  and  continue  through 

thirteen  weeks  each. 

CoioMHOHMJtjrr:— Fourth  Wednesday  of  July. 

CHARGES— In  Advance. 

Trrnoic  Feu,  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks, 
Boom  Bxmt,        do  do. 

Wood,  (winter  terms,)  do,  (maximum,) 

Boaxd,  in  Hall,  do  do 

Washing,  do  do 

On  the  last  three  charge,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed 
if  above  cost 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Pbopsbbor  Bvad  will  give  a  course  of  professional  in- 
struction in  the  Art  of  Teaching,  beginning  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  May,  running  through  the  bummer  term, 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Professor  Cakr  will  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  Application  of  Science 
to  the  Useful  Arts,  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  University 
simultaneously  with  the  Normal  session. 

J.  IL  LATHBOP,    Chancellor. 

Madison,  April,  1.    tf, 


$4,00 
:>,00 
T,00 

25,00 
5,<»0 


IiA  CHOSE  and  JftlXW  AUKEE  H.  It. 

GEO.  H.  GREEN  &  CO., 

PRODUCE  AGENTS  &  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

WILL  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Conntry  Pro- 
duce, and  obtain  the  highest  market  prices. 
Returns  promptly  made.    Consignments  respectfully 
solicited.    Office  opposite  La  Crowe  &  Milwaukee  De- 
pot, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb.,  1856.       tf. 

CLOTHING. 

M.  FRIEND  &  BBOS. 
Have  Received  by  American  Express, 

THE  SPRING    AND   SUMMER 

FASHIONS. 

N  E  W    S  T  Y  I,  E 

FRENCH    AND   AMERICAN 

CASSIMERES, 

FRENCH  PLAIDS— SILK  MIXED. 

BKAUTIFUL  PATTERNS 

Blaols:  Poogfls  1  Tl  sj», 

Or     CVEBY    QUALITY. 

BBOAD0LOTH8,   OP  EVE  BY  COLOB  AND 

DESCRIPTION. 
Vesting**— a  Beautiful  Assortment* 

GENTS.  CRAVATS 
and  Famishing  Goods,  too  numerous  to  mention — all  of 
which  will  be  sold  cheap  for  GASH. 

M.  FRIEND  &  BROS. 
No.  9,  King  Street,  Madison,  June,  1856.  tf. 


ZMPROV3DS 

LITTLE  GIANT 


COB  I*    AWD    COB    MILL 

PATENTED  MAT  16th,  1854. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT,  manu&etured  by  Soon  A 
Hbdgeb,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  extensively 
introduced  and  tested  during  the  past  year,  and  has  Inva- 
riably given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction,  as  was 
{>roved  oy  a  trial  at  Cincinnati  on  the  28d  of  February 
ask  A  Committee  composed  of  Got.  Wright,  Hon. 
H.  L.  Elsworth,  of  Indiana,  Col.  S.  D.  Hakrib  of  the 
Ohio  Cutttvator,  Wm.  Ditank  Wilson,  of  the  Iowa  Far- 
mer, Capt  Osnf  Smith,  of  Galena,  Illinois,  Mr.  Moomm. 
of  Ky.,  and  Mr.  Barwisk,  of  Mo.,  awarded  a  prize  of 
$250  Silver  Plato  to  the  Little  Giant,  for 

DOING  MORE  WORK  AND  GRINDING  FINER 
than  any  of  the  contestants  on  the  ground. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  grinding  of  Corn  in  the  Ear 
alone,  but  may  be  used  to  grind  Hominy  and  fine  Meal 
from  Shelled  Corn ;  so  that  any  person  possessing  onoof 
these  Mills,  can  save  his . 

TOLL,  TIME  A!V2>  LABOR 

of  going  to  mill,  It  is  also  simple  and  easily  set  up.  No 
extra  gearing  is  required  to  run  it,  and  in  can  be  man- 
aged by  a  Boy. 

The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  Exclusive 
Eight  of  Sale  in  this  State,  of  James  B.  Chasdick  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  prepared  to  furnish  them  to  farmers  and 
Dealers. 

Price— No.  2  Complete,  $45,00— will  grind  8  to  10 
bushels  of  feed  per  hour,  with  one  horse.  No.  8  Com- 
plete, $55.00,  will  grind  15  bushels  of  feed  per  hour  with 
one  horse.  No.  4  Complete  will  grind  80  bushels  of  feed 
per  hour  with  two  horses.    Price,  $65. 

FOE  SALE  by  W.  A.  Gray,  No.  24  Spring  St,  Mil- 
waukee, to  whom  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 

W,  A.  GRAY. 

MiLWAcrax,  June  1856.    ly. 


WHITEWATER 

PLOW  FACTORY, 

Foundry   and    Machine  Shop. 

WINCHESTER  &   DeWOLF, 

PROPRIETORS. 

HAVING  enlarged  our  Shop,   and  made  numerous 
aoessions  to  it,  we  oossess  superior  lacilllties  for  doing 
work  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  A  few  more  of  our  im- 
proved steel  and  cast  Plows,  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
All  kinds  of  Castings  made  to  order.  Every  description  of 

THRBJBHaHO-  MACHINES. 

repaired  on  short  notice.  jan-tf. 

Our  plows  are  for  sale  by  8.  R.  FOX,  Madison,  Wis., 
L.  A.  WINCHESTER,  Wic  DeWOLF. 

IHCrRAHAItl    CJOULD, 

Peoprtetor  or  thb 

DODGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

BEAVER  DAM,  DODGE  CO.,  WIS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds,  Ac 


s  promptly- 

Digitized  b: 
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WISCONSIN    FARMER. 


NEW  YORK   STATE 

^GKRICTJLTTJiR^L    WORKS, 

BY 
WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO. 


[  JkHtbt*  Potter*  0*4  Combined  Threther  and  Wlntt&ittr.  in  operation.  ] 


We  are  Macufocturors  of  Endless  Chain  Eailwny  IIotfc  Pawer*,  and  Farmers'  and  Planter*'  Machinery  fur  Hurt* 
Power  ate,  and  are  ownurfl  of  the  Patent*  oiit  and  priori]*!  makers  of  the  following  valuable  Machine*: 

Wheeler's  Patent  Single  Horse  Power, 
OVERSHOT   THRESHER  WITH  VIBRATING 

SEPARATOH- 

Thin  4*  a  One  If  art*  Machine,  adapted  to  the  wnnts  of  medium  and  Mmall  grain  grower*.  It  separate*  grain  and 
ehatT  from  t lie  straw,  and  threshes  about  109  bushel*  of  Wheat  or  twice  a*  many  Gat*  per  day,  without  c banging 
b.ir-ioi — by  a  change  nearly  double  tbe  quantity  may  be  threshed.  Priest  %t  2t$. 

WHEELER  5  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE  FOWEH, 

Overshot  Thresher  with  Vibrating  Separator. 

This  Machine  1*  Ilk  a  tbe  preceding,  but  larger,  and  for  two  horse*,  It  clot's  double  the  work  of  the  single  Ma- 
chlnea,  and  te  adapted  to  the  wnal*  ol  large  and  medium  pniln  grower*,  and  jirmmp  who  inakv  *  buawa  of 
Tb  nulling.  Price  it 60. 

WHEELER'S  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE  POWER, 

AMI 

Combined    Thresher  and    Winnower. 

I  s  ii  i  >  w  %    if    t  1 1  a    rr:,) 
This  U  al»  a  Two  Horse  Machine. ;  It  thrvshes,  Reonrate*  Ibe  grain  from  the  etraw,  and  winnow*  It  at  one  opera- 
tion, j  t  tbe  average  rate  efliVJ  bu*hcl«  of  Wheat  and  Wit  Imp  lit  la  of  Oat*  per  duyt      in  out  floor  work,  and  for  per- 
sons  w  bo  mala  abiislnes*  of  threshing,  it  I*  an  unequalled  Machine.  l»rlei?  t24  5. 

AUo  Clover  Hullcrvf  Feed  (ultcr^  and    Sauln;;   TTafbinea, 

Our  lloraa  Powers  are  adapted  In  all  respect*  to  driving  every  fclnd  of  Agricultural  and  other  Machine*,  that  ad- 
mit of  bring  driven  by  Horse  Power,  a  ad  oar  Thr  ether*  may  U  driven  bj  any  of  the  ordinary  Mad*  of  Horn* 
Power*  In  one— either  are  i**ild  serrate  I  )\ 


machine*  In  every  Slate  and  Territory, 
Oar  firm  have  been   engaged  in   manufacturing  tht*  tin**  "f  AprfruJiural  Mncldnery  22  years,  and  have  had 


detail  a  a •  r 


~To  person*  wlnhlng  more  information  and  applying  by  mall,  we  will  forward  a  circular  containing  «uch 
I as  purcbaaerstnoatly  want— and  cab  refer  togenthnien  having  our 
Arm   have  been   engaged  in   manufacturing  tht*rfaj*nf  AgHcuJi 
longer,  larger  and  more  extended  and  *ucce**fiil  experience  lhan  any  other  Haim*. 

All  our  Macbincu  are  warranted  to  give  entire  aaLisfacthn,  ur  m*y  le  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable 
time  for  trial  m 

■j^T  Order*  from  any  part  of  tbe  United  States  ancl  TerHtortc*,  »r  Canada,  accompanied  with  fatialactorrrerer- 
ences,  will  he  Oiled  with  promptness  and  Gdmllty.     And  Machine*  fecurely  packed,  will  he  forwarded  acouttilng  t» 

instruction*,  or  by  tha  cheapest  and  batt  rautaa.  

wiatiiit.  [TI  CLICK  A   CO. 

Mat  *,  tl   ISM*  1 1 1*;>  ii  >  <  \ .  I , 


Digitincd  by 
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WISCONSIN   FARMER. 


Madison  Agricultural 
WAREHOUSE. 

or 
SAMUEL  R.  FOX. 

SAMUEL  B.  FOX,  at  his  General  Hardware  Establish- 
ment, Morris  Street,  Madison,  keeps  constansly  on 
hand  a  large  stock  of  Grand  de  Tour,  Whitewater  and 
Janesville 

CROSS,   BREAKING  A    CORN   PLOWS, 

Cultivator*,  Harrow*,  Call i valor  and  Harrow 
Teeth,  Corn  8ulJ.tr*,  Straw  Cutters,  of 

various  pattern*.  Railroad  A 

Garden  Wheel  Rarrows,Rmid  Scraper*, 

Chain  Pumps  wit/i  Wood  and  Iron  Curbs  and 

Tubbing,  Patent  and  Common  Ox  Yoke*,  Grind  Stone* 

and  Ranging*,  Thermmntter  Churns,  Well  Wfieelsand 

Buckets,   Whifietrees  and  Neck- Yokes,  Post  Angers, 

Picks  and  Mattocks,  Wagon  Jacks,  Fanning  Mills,  Ac. 

Among  his 

HAYING  AND  HARVESTING  TOOLS 

may  he  found 

00  Dozen  Boardsley's  Cast   Steel    Gross  Scythes. 

50      w       Blood's  •• 

60      M    North  Wayne,  "  "  "  " 

10     "       Beardsley's  Silver      "    Grain  » 

60      "    Scythe  Snaths,  various  patterns, 

1,000  Superior  Hand  Rakes. 

60  M       Horse     u 

150     Morgan's  Grain  Cradles. 

150     Grand  do  Tour'* 

100     Pinney  A  Lawson's  Grain  Cradles. 

50  doz.  two  tine  Hay  Forks. 

50    M     three  tine  Straw  " 

90    u    long  and  D  handled  Manure  Forks. 

50    **     riveted  Hoes. 

100  u    Oxford  Solid  Shank  Cast  Steel  Hoes. 

SO  %**     Tuttlee  No.  2,  S.  8.    ••       "       " 

Confident  of  my  ability  to  please,  I  solicit  an  examina- 
tion of  these  goods  before  you  purchase. 

SVMUEL  B,  FOX, 

apr-tf  .  At  sign  of  Pad  Lock,  Morris  Street 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS, 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS,  CAN  BR  FOUND  AT 

TUB  OLD  AND  WELL  KNO  WNBSTAB- 

LISUMENT  OF 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON. 

THE  Proprietors  being  ever  ready  at  the  command  of 
their  Customers,  to  order  from  Manufacturers  any 
Tools  or  Implements  required,  or  to  act  as  agents  for 
Patentees,  in  Introducing  or  Selling  Rights.  They  have 
now  on  hand  the  following  Goods  for  Spring  trade  to  wit: 
"Seymour's"  unrivalled  SEED  DK1LL  or  Broad  Cast 
Sower—  warranted ;  Emery's  Patent  GRAIN  DRILL; 
Emery's  Patent    GARDEN   SEED  " 

HOUSE  POWER  TnRESHEB, 
CORN  PLANTER; 
Burnhill's       rt  CORN  PLANTER, 

Wright's  Celebrated  CORN  CULTIVATOR. 
Peckham's  "Self  Sharpening"  M         TEETH, 

Billing's  A  Carman's    BREAKING  PLOWS, 
u  "  CROSS  " 

44  "  CAST  STEEL         " 

Joice's  "Starr'1  CORN  A  COB  CKISHER.  Southern  A 
Boston  CORN  SHELLER,  Straw,  Feed,  and  Vegetable 
Cutters,  Grant's  Celebrated  Fannin;;  Mills,  Boston  Fan- 
ning Mills.    Ox  Yokes  full  trimmed.  Woods  do.,   Bows, 
Staples  and  Rln^s,  Double  and  Single  Whlffletrees,  Iron 
Wedges,  Beetle  Rings,  Drag  Teeth,  Waggon  Neck  Yokes, ' 
Sledges  and  Hammer*,  Ames'  Shovels  and  Spades,  Grain 
Scoops,  Well  Wheels  and  Buckets,  Wheel  Barrows— 
every  article,  in  fact,  which  a  farmer  neods.    They  are 
also  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  merchants  for  Hay 
and  Harvest  Tools,  as  follows : 
One  Hundred  doz.  Silver,  Cost,  and  German  Steel 
Grass  Scythes,  Twenty -five  doz  Silver,  Cast,  and 
German  Grain  Scythos — One  hundred  doz. 
Pinney  A  Lainson's  1,  2  A  8  Snathes, 
Five  hundrod  Morgan's  celebrated 


Madison  Steam  Planing  Mill, 

SASH,  DOOR  AND  BLIND 

MANUFACTORY, 

CORNER  OF  WILSON  A  LIVINGSTON  STREETS, 

NORTHEAST  SIDE  OF  TOWN,  NEAE  THE 

GAS  WOEKS— MADISON.WIS. 

MADISON  SLEAM  PLANING  MILL. 

THF  ABOVE  ESTABLISHMENT  was  erected  last 
Spring,  although  laboring  nnder  many  difficulties, 
by  the  delay  of  machinery  and  other  causes,  and  we  are 
now  prepared  to  manufacture  extensively,  snd  on  short 
notice.  We  will  nave  on  hand  for  Spring  business  One 
thousand  well  seasoned  Doors,  ranging  from  2, 6  x6, 6.  to 
8.10  HTft,  IX  A  l##ln-  thlch,  two  and  fonrpannels. 

ALSO— Sash  of  all  sizes  for  Four  Thousand  Windows, 
Persons  wishing  arflcles  not  on  hand  can  have  their 
orders  filled  on  short  notice.  We  also  maka  a  great  vari- 
ety of  Mouldings— ranging  In  price  from  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  feet  in  length  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred  feet 
We  keep  a  large  assortment  of  Ne wells  A  Banisters  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Farmer's  will  please  notice,  Planing 
and  Sawing  done  to  order,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  can  be  done  by  physical  strength,  and  a  great  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labor.  Barn  Covering  Planed  at  s 
great  ecomomy  to  the  building  public.  Please  notice  by 
our  Bills,  found  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  city. 

Persons  wishing  articles  in  our  line,  can  do  as  well  as 
at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago.  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
Wholesale  trade.  STEVENS  A  DONNEL. 

Maddoji,  Wts\,  June,  IMu    tf. 


Grain  Cradles — Two  hundred  doz.  Hay 
A  Straw  Forks— Five  hundred  dozen  Hay 


Rakes  of  excellent  finish — One  hundred  Solid 
Head  Hoes— One  hundred  Rlvlted  Hoes— Ac.  Ac 
The  above  Goods  are  of  very  superior  quality  ana  finish, 
and  stand  uneqnaled. 

TIBBITS  A  GORDON  have  also  on  hand,  to  supply 

early  demand,  Five  hundred  assorted  sizes  Lake  Huron 

Grindstones — Three  hundred       "         "  Berea 

44  Threo  hundred         "  "  Common  Onto 

Grindstones— at  Wholesale  or  Rotall. 

TIBBITS  A  GORDON. 
Madison.  Feb.  1856.  tt 


BABKER»g  PATENT. 

enmi  actus  force  &  lot  rmr. 

The  World  CfuUlenged  to  Produce  its  Superior. 

THIS  being  the  only  Pump  now  in  nee  which  will  dis- 
charge a  Continual  Stream  of  Water,  makes  It  the 
most  desirable  article  known  for  cither 

MINING,  STEAM  ENGINES,  MILLING,  OR   FOB 

DOMESTIC  USE, 
as  every  variety  of  them,  whether  Cistern,  Well,  Engine, 
Mine  or  Railroad  Pump  can  be  changed  in  a  minute  to 
be  used  asa perfect 

FIRE    ENGINE. 

In  places  where  large  quantities  of  Water  are  required 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  its  capacity  has  been  fully  and 
satisfactorily  tested  as- dozens  of  letters  will  prove,  from 
the  most  eminent  Railroad  Superintendents  in  New  York 
State,  which  letters  assert  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
and  simple 

Railroad  Station  Pump 
ever  before  invented  and  used  in  that  State. 

The  subscribers  having  become  Agents  for  the  sale  of 

RIGHTS  TO  MANUFACTURE  OR  VEND  In  all  the 
Counties  ot  this  State  would  respectfully  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  Steam  Saw  or  Grist  Mill  Proprietorsjifinsrs, 
Manufacturers*  and  Railroad  Superintendents,  to  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  merits  of  this  Pump;  Sam- 
ples of  which  can  be  seen  at  their  store  in  Madison,  and 
any  information  given  In  regard  to  them. 
Jan.  TIBBITS  A  GORDON. 
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WISCONSIN    FARMER. 


H.  B.  MERRILL  &,  Co, 

(•rjoonseons  to  coess  A  mbbsbl.') 

WOULD  respectfully  Inform  the  gentlemen  of  Madi- 
son and  vicinity,  that  they  have  now  received 
their  Spring  Stock  of  the  following  Goods,  comprising 
every  Variety  and  Quality  of  goods  for  men's  ware,  vix: 
READY-MADE  CLOTHING, 
Of  the  most  approved  and  reliable  summer  styles,  manu- 
fretnred  expressly  for  this  Establishment 

HATS,  CAP8,    AND   STRAW   GOODS, 
Of  the  latest  styles.    Boots,  Shoes,  and  Rubbers,  of  every 
variety. 

GENTLEMEN'S    FURNISHING   GOODS, 
Consisting  in  part  of  Gloves,  8hirts,  Collars,  Cravats, 
Ties,  Adjustments,  Stocks,  Canes,  Suspenders,  Under 
Garments,  Ac, 

'  Our  Tailoring  Department 
Is  now  managed  by  an  experienced  New  Terk  City.  Cut- 
ter, and  we  warrant  every  article  made  under  his  super- 
vision to  give  perfect  and  entire  satisfaction. 
It  is  our  aim  to  render  our  establishmcdt  the 

G-roat  Bepot 

For  all  Goods  of  Men's  Wear,  and  by  studying  carefully 
the  wants  of  our  customers,  and  visiting  the  Eastern 
Markets  every  ninety  days,  we  hope  to  merit  the  contin- 
nanco  of  public  favor. 

tyAH  goods  shown  cheerfully,  represented  fairly, 
and  submitted  to  the  purchaser's  taste  and  judgment. 


Jy'5«tf. 


H.  B.  MERRELL  &  I 
No  3,  Faiucjiiu>'s  Block,  Madison.  Wb. 


LAKE  SIDE  WATER  CURE, 

MADI*SON, 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  WISCONSIN. 

A    UOIUK 

MllflllBMI  TIB  MilS, 

THE  PROPRIETORS  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  thov  have  secured  the  services  of  Doctor  E.  A. 
KITTREDGE,  of  Boston,  the  eminent  physician  and 
popular  lecturer  upon  the  principles  of  Hydropathy,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Institution.  The.  reputation  of  this 
distinguished  practitioner,  who  was  the  first  American  to 
adopt  the  Hydropathic  treatment,  and  who  showed  such 
commendable  zeal  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  llydri- 
atloart,  by  visiting  the  principal  Hydropathic  institu- 
tions of  this  country  and  Europe,  la,  they  trust,  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  the  invalids  who  resort  hither  will 
be  Droperlyand  thoroughly  treated. 

DR.>C1TTREDGE  administers  the  celebrated  ''Elec- 
tro Chemical  Bath?,"  so  beneficial  In  cases  of  chronic  dis- 
ease, and  in  extracting  mercurial  and  other  mlneaal 
poisons  from  the  system,  and  he  will  demonstrate  by  ex* 
perlmeats  to  any  one  curious  in  such  matters,  theetlicacy 
of  tills  wonderful  remedy. 

The  Institution  is  capable  of  accommodating  One 
Hundred  guests— is  furnished  in  a  superior  manner  in  all 
tts  apartments,  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
constructed.  It  is  situated  on  the  South  shore  of  the 
beautiful  Lake  Monona,  opposite  in  full  view  of  the  City 
of  Madison,  and  sufficiently  removed  from  the  public 
thorongluoree  and  locality  of  business  to  insure  undis- 
turbed quiet  to  the  invalid. 

Terms  for  board  and  treatment,  $9  to  $12  per  week. 
Excellent  stabling  and  carriage  room  Is  provided  for 
those  who  wish  to  keep  their  own  conveyance.  Circu- 
lars sent  on  application. 

Address  E.  A.  KITTREDGE.  M.  D. 

Lake  Side  Water-Cure,  Madison  Wis. 

July  1, 1856,  tf.  # 

Powers'  Daguerrean  Gallely, 

£,appin'»  New  If  lock,  Jancsivillc,  Wis. 

DAGUERREOTYPES  taken  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Aft.    Ambrotypea  taken  If  preferred.    Instruction 
given  In  the  art  and  stock  for  sale. 
March,  1860.       ly  J.  E.  POWERS. 


SPLENDID   FARM, 

FOB  SALE. 

*  __— . 

A  FARM  embracing  100  acres  of  superior  Land,  wttfc 
several  varieties  of  the  beat  kinds  of  soils  about 
40  acres  under  fence  and  plow,  with  about  10  acres  of 
good  mowing  land— the  balance  timber  and  openings 
lying  half  a  mile  from  the  city  limits  of  Madison,  tad 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  State  House  and  Capitol 
Park,  on  Wyseora  Creek. 

The  BwilditoQ*  en  it  are  convenient  and  comfortable 
—consisting  of  a  good  frame  House,  cellar,  wood-honee— 
a  substantial  frame  Bam,  Horse-stables,  Cattle-sheda, 
Hen-house,  a  good  log  house,  and  other  neoessajy  out- 
buildings—with  a  good  well,  several  fine  springs,  and  a 
living  Creek  running  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Farm,  affording  excellent  water  for  stock  on  different 
parts  of  it,  with  plenty  of  excellent  fish  in  it 

There  is  also,  on  the  place,  a  large  bearing  Orchard 
of  choice  grafted  Apple  Trees,  besides  other  fruit,  wttk 
abundance  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Curraata,  Ac 

In  short,  there  is  no  better  or  more  pleasant  farm  til 
the  country— with  every  convenience  for  an  immediate 
comfortable  Home,  for  a  good  family  of  means  and  stock. 
Possession  can  be  Lad  at  once,  or  in  October,  as  may  best 
suit  the  purchaser. 

The  present  owner  is  entirely  suited  and  pleased  with 
the  place,  and  would  be  glad  Co  keep  it  for  a  constant 
home ;  but  his  pecuniary-  circumstances  will  not  warrant 
his  keeping  so  valuable' a  Farm,  and  therefore  he  desire* 
to  oetl  it  soon,  t*  some  one  more  able  to  own  and  enjoy 
it  than  himself. 

The  price  is  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  (|1 10)  per 
acre,  one  third  down,  and  the  balance  on  time  of  three  or 
four  years ;  which  Is  well  known,  by  all  acquainted  with 
the  place,  to  be  very  low*,  for  one  of  such  good  improve- 
ments and  advantageous  location,  as  this  form  poeseasee. 

One  half,  or  the  whole,  will  be  sold,  as  shall  be  desired 
by  the  purchaser.  Enquiries  may  be  made  at  the  Wis- 
consin Farmer  Office, 

P.  8.— Horses,  Cows,  Tools,  and  the  Crops  on  the 
ground,  will  be  sold  with  the  farm,  if  desired.  • 

•   Maoison,  July,  1856.    tf. 


NEW    JEWELRY    STORE. 
LOOMIS  &  HOES, 

No.  201,  East  Water  Street,  Martin's  Block, 

MILUAIKKE,  WIS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS,  AND  , 

Importers  of  Fine  Watches, 

JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  SILVER  WARE, 

• AXD 

PANOT     o-  o  o  x>  m . 

*  ALSO  WA  TCH  T0(flA  MA  TERIA  IS, 

GLASS  RBGULATORS,4ia 

All  kinds  of  Goods  honestly  repreeentedvAnd  as  cheap  as 

any  house  West  of  New  York. 

Repairing,  &c.,  Done  to  Order. 

L.  L.  LOOM10.  *  J.  H.  HOES. 

Milwaukkb,  May  1, 1856.  „  t£ 


Merino  Sheep  For  Sale. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  having  hod  4otoiveAujiM» 
unexpectedly,  the  charge  of  a  large  flocfc  oj*  ~ 
and  being  Inexperienced  In  their  care'  arid  ma^ 


offers  at  private  sale  nirwards'of  five  btflfflred  .,_._.. 
ed  Merino  Ewes  and  Wethers.  Thejr  Ajrhp rise  one  HsW 
of  the  fine  flock'  recently  btfned  by  Br^v*.  EdfcMtolfM 
Rob't  M'Carter;  and  thes'ock*  barken  repented  W 
cestlve  premiums  at  the  State  Fair,  "Their  fl(^»  IX 
year  sold  for  foTty  cents  per  pound. 

These  Sheep  will  bo  sold  cheap  and  In  lota  to  suit  put: 
chasers,  and  may  be  seen  on  the  premises  of  (he  subscri- 
ber at  Watervillo,  Waukesha  €k>.,  Wis- 

The  Cars  of  the  M.  &  M.  R.  VU  etop  at.  GcacasQt  a%i 
those  of  the  M.  &  W.  R.  R.  stop  at  Oconqnjowoc  either 
station  being  within  an  hours  ride  of  the  farm. 

CHA8.  WniTAKER. 

WatervUle,  June  24th  1866.  .    jy«8lMk 
nigitiypH  hyC-f  OQj 
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ELDRED  BARROWS  &  CO., 

Wholesale  ana  Retail  Dealers, 

HAYING  opened  an  extensive  establishment  for  the 
sale  of  Agricultural  Toole,  Farming  Machinery  and 
all  kinds  of  Seeds— wonld  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  Farmers  of  Bock  and  adjoining  Counties  to  their 
Stock,  comprising  the  lateet  and  beet  Improvement*, 
puxebsesd  with  care,  direct  from  the  most  approved 


•J5?«7£?]i  15th*  •  P**1®*1"  examination' of  onr 
pMeego,  Moline,  Wbconato,  and  ether  patterns.  We 
bare  also  a  large  stock  oTflortlenltnrarimpleanents; 


late  importations. 


Seed  Department. 

We  shall  give  eepeoiul  attention  to  this  Department, 
and  shall  at  all  times  keep  a  rail  supply  of  the  choicest 
Field,  Garden  and.  Flower  Seede  in  their  eeaeom\ 
selected  and  pnt  np  expreeely  for  onr  own  sales,  a&  of 
which  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cask. 

AOEirrs— for  Eastern  Manufacturers— Pitkin's  Osage 
Orange  Seed  for  Hedges,  (with  directions  for  raising) — 
and  for  the  "Wisconsin  Farmer." 

CASH  PAID  FOR  OLOVBB  AMD  (IHA88  SEED. 

P.  S.— -To  those  dealers  who  purchase  West  of  the 
Lakes,  we  offer  every  Inducement  to  bay  of  us,  as  we 
can  furnish  all  articles  in  onr  line  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices. 

Corner  of  Mil  waukee  an*  Bl  vet  Streets,  west  side 
the  river. 

*unmua  A**,  1161  dfcy  \ 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

••Whate'er  the  wanton  spring, 
When  she  doth  diaper  the  ground  with  beauties, 
Tolls  for;  comes  home  to  autumn ;  summer  sweats 
Either  In  posturing  her  furlongs,  reaping 
The  crop  of  bread,  rlp'nlng  the  fruits  for  food. 
Autumn's  gamers  house  them,  autumn's  jolll 


Autumn's  gamers 
Toed  on  them." 


, ^  jllitlee 

JbhZ  and  Dieter. 


September  is  the  initiatory  month  of 
autumn,  though  often  in  this  western  coun- 
try, as  mild  and  pleasant  as  Bummer.  Still 
its  fair  appearances,  and  lingering  smiles  do 
not  change  the  fact  that  summer  is  actually 
past,  and  that  winter,  though  yet  remote,  is 
actually  again  approaching ;  and  sooner  than 
it  is  desired,  by  some  of  us  at  least — perhaps 
before  we  are  prepared  for  it— will  again  be 
upon  us. 

We  allude  to  this  matter,  at  this  time  and 
thus  early,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  tie  condition  of  the  farm  buildings, 
and  fixtures  generally  about  the  premises ; 
for  the  reason  that  September  and  October 
are  the  only  remaining  months  of  the  year, 
in  which  it  is  proper,  or  profitable,  to  rig 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Building  of  any  kind  done  in  November, 
usually  costs  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  in 
May,  June  or  September,  and  often  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  more,  when  done  in  Decem- 
ber instead  of  the  proper  season.  These  are 
admitted  facts,  that  everybody  knows  who 
has  had  any  experience ;  and  yet  how  many 
men  there  are,  who  will  allow  the  pleasant 
balmy  days  of  September,  and  Indian  Sum- 
mer even,  to  pass  away,  while  their  work 
lingers,  through  mere  negligence  or  lack  of 
energy,  till  the  wintry  winds  begin  to  whis- 
per in  tones  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

Then  at  last  they  get  in  a  great  hurry, 
when  it  is  too  later— when  everybody  else 
is  drove,. and  no  help  can  be  obtained,  for 
love  or  money.  Then  you  wjll  see  them 
digging  post  holes  in  the  frozen  ground,  or 
shoveling  their  lumber  out  of  the  snow ;  or, 
if  it  is  a  hoflse  under  construction,  then  the 
mortar  is  to  be  thawed  out  by  the  kitchen 


fire,  and  the  newly  plastered  rooms  to  be 
kept  from  freezing  by  extra  stoves  and  fires, 
and  probably  frozen  and  spoiled  at  last. 
That  is  the  way  a  deal  of  the  work  is  done 
in  this  new  country,  and  not  unfreqnently  in 
old  ones ;  but  it  is  none  the  better  economy 
for  that. 

We  say  then  to  all  who  have  any  building 
work  to  be  done,  to  drive  it  as  early  and  hard 
as  possible,  while  the  season  is  suitable ;  by 
so  doing  about  one  half  of  the  expense  will 
often  be  saved,  besides  having  a  much  better 
job  when  done.  As  to  details  and  particu- 
lars in  farm  building,  we  shall  refer  to  it 
from  time  to  time,  as  one  of  the  all  Impor- 
tant subjects  that  cannot  well  be*  exhausted. 

The  farm  stock  needs  looking  after  this 
month ;  and  more  especially  the  milch  cows 
of  those  who  have  no  tame  grass  pastures. 
The  wild  grass  begins  early  to  dry  up  and 
suffer  from  the  frost,  and  cows  will  be  found 
to  shrink  rapidly  in  their  milk  without  extra 
feed.  We  have  also  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  acorns  they  pick  up  and  eat  so  voracious- 
ly in  the  openings  and  timber,  tend  to  dry 
them  up  still  more  speedily. 

The  fall  crop  of  butter  is  poor  at  the  best 
with* us;  and  accounts  for  its  usual  scarcity 
and  high  price..  We  repeat  what  we* have 
frequently  said  before :  we  must  have  more 
cultivated  grass  and  clover,  or  cease  to  think 
of  doing  much  with  good  stock  or  dairies. 
The  thing  is  impossible.  True,  the  wild 
grass  is  tolerably  good  for  a  while,  but  at 
the  best  for  not  over  four  months  of  the 
year;  leaving  eight  months  of  foddering. 
The  consequence  is-^-everything  on  the  farm 
is  eaten  up  clean,  coarse  grain  and  all,  and 
the  stock  often  comes  out  poor  at  that.  No, 
gentlemen,  such  kinds  of  stock  farming  will 
not  pay.  You  must  either  cultivate  the 
tame  grasses,  or  give  up  keeping  any  but  ab- 
solutely necessary  stock,  or  lose  money.  So 
it  looks  to  us. 

Harvest  your  crops  in  good  season,  and 
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take  special  care  to  select  some  of  the  finest 
and  earliest,  for  your  next  year's  seed.  Do 
npt  put  it  off  for  the  present,  and  finally  neg- 
lect it  entirely;  and  next  spring  he  seen  in- 
quiring round  among  your  neigh hors  for  seed 
corn,  and  perhaps  taking  it  out  of  the  hin  at 
last,  and  running  the  risk  of  its  coming  up  at 
all.  How  many  of  you  did  it  last  spring? — 
and  how  did  you  fare  in  consequence  of  it? 
Learn  from  experience  at  least. 

Then  the  potatoes — if  you  would  not  have 
them  rot,  dig  them  early,  before  the  fall  rains 
set  in;  and  store  them  in  dry  cool  shape 
for  winter;  it  is  the  best  preventive  we 
know  of. 

Thresh  your  wheat  as  early  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  particularly  that  portion 
that  you  wish  to  sell ;  so  that  you  will  be 
ready  for  a  high  price  in  the  market  if  it  oc- 
curs. Much  depends  on  being  ready  for 
luoky  strikes,  instead  of  coming  in  half  an 
hour  too  late,  as  easy  men  are  apt  to.  One 
word  more  on  this  head ;  when  you  can  get 
a  good  price  for  your  wheat,  or  other  pro- 
ducts you  have  to  sell,  take  it;  for  ten  to 
one,  if  you  wait  for  a  little  more,  you  will 
not  do  as  well. 

The  waste  incident  to  keeping  grain  on 
hand,  the  hazard  of  fire  and  otherwise,  the 
interest  on  the  money  you  perhaps  owe,  and 
the  chances  for  a  decline,  all  taken  together, 
make  more  difference  than  any  but  very 
careful  men  think  for.  We  repeat,  when 
you  have  a  good  fair  price  offered  for  any- 
thing you  wish  to  sell,  take  it;  and  pay 
your  debts  if  you  owe  any.  (And  who 
don't?) 

Then  the  straw,  attend  to  that;  and  stack 
it  well  in  a  convenient  place  for  feeding  and 
use  during  the  winter.  Leave  none  of  it 
scattered,  either  to  waste,  or  as  a  trail  to 
take  the  prairie  fires  to  your  stack-yard  or 
buildings. 

Insure  your  farm  buildings  the  first  good 
opportunity,  if  you  have  not  already ;  hut 
be  careful  what  company  you  insure  in.  If 
yea  are  not  already  posted  on  the  subject, 
aod  satisfied  with  some  good  company  with 
-which  you  are  acquainted,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  Madison  Mutual,  as  one  we  know 
to  be  perfectly  good  and  safe,  in  all  respects, 
being  familiar  with  its  business  and  officers, 
and  character  generally.  We  say  unhesi- 
tatingly to  any  who  may  wish  to  insure  in  ' 


it,  that  it  is  all  right;  and  in  saying  thus 
muoh  for  it,  we  would  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  desirous  to  "puff"  this  company 
ahead  of  others.  We  merely  speak  of  it 
thus  favorably,  because  we  know  it  to  be 
true.  For  aught  we  know  the  Milwaukee 
Mutual  is  another  just  as  safe  and  good  com- 
pany; but  still  we  are  not  as  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  its  business.  Doubtless  there 
are  other  good  companies  about  the  State, 
about  which  people  well  informed  can  judge 
for  themselves.  But  we  say  emphatically  to 
all,  insure  and  in  a  good  company.  Then 
when  you  burn,  (and  the  most  careful  do 
sometimes,)  you  will  find  your  policy  much 
more  substantial  help  than  your  neighbors1 
left-handed  sympathy. 

Have  you  a  lightning  rod  upon  your 
house,  and  barn  ?  If  not,  have  a  good  one 
put  up  the  first  opportunity.  Mind  yon,  a 
good  one,  if  you  can  find  it.  Many  of  those 
hawked  about  the  country  for  sale,  are  not 
worth  taking  as  a  gift ;  they  are  so  light  and 
imperfectly  made— often  being  so  badly  fit- 
ted in  the  screw  joints — that  they  will  not 
hold  together  for  six  months,  even  though 
they  are  not  struck ;  and  if  they  weYe  struck 
with  any  considerable  force,  where  would 
they  be  then,  at  the  moment  of  need  ? 

In  selecting,  look  for  good  sized  rods,  of 
not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  well 
jointed  together,  and  tipped  with  a  good 
copper  point,  well  plated  with  silver.  In 
relation  to  putting  up,  read  directions  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Farmer,  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Those  who  sow  winter  wheat,  wiH  of 
course  be  attending  to  it  early  in  this  month 
— the  earlier  the  better.  During  the  first 
seven  to  ten  years  of  the  early  settlement  of 
Wisconsin,  winter  wheat  was  almost  uni- 
formly sowed,  and  with  almost  uniform  suc- 
cess. After  that,  two  or  three  years  of  par- 
tial failure  seemed  to  discourage  almost  eve- 
rybody; since  which  time,  no  one  hardly 
seems  to  sow  winter  wheat  at  all.  True, 
our  winters  are  usually  open,  and  many  of 
the  prairie  aspects  bleak ;  still  we  incline  to 
believe  that  the  raising  of  winter  wheat 
ought  not  to  be  given  up  so  easily.  We 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion,  that  if  it 
was  gotten  in  with  the  same  care  that  it  is 
by  good  eastern  farmers,  having  due  regard 
to  depth,  by  drilling  in,  or  in  some  other 
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effectual  way,  that  in  all  reasonably  sheltered 
places,  good  crops  would  almost  uniformly 
be  raised. 

"We  hope  that  the  better  class  of  farmers, 
those  who  take  pains  with  what  they  do,  will 
give  the  subject  further  trial ;  we  intend  for 
one  to  do  so.  Aside  from  the  superior  mar- 
ket yaloe  of  the  crop,  it  is  also  a  material 
advantage,  in  the  way  of  dividing  the  labor 
of  putting  in  the  wheat  crop,  between  fall 
and  spring.  Every  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence, knows  how  short  the  springs  are  for 
all  the  work  that  crowds  upon  them,  and 
how  often  it  results  in  late  sowing,  which  as 
often  results  in  a  poor,  blighted  crop. 

Sheep  turned  early  into  stubble  fields,  will 
do  much  in  the  way  of  killing  out  the  weeds 
and  leaving  the  land  clean  for  a  next  year's 
crop.  They  are  the  best  scavengers  that  can 
be  had  on  a  farm,  and  every  well  established 
farmer  ought  to  have  a  flock  of  them,  for 
this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other.  But  we 
shall  say  more  on  this  head  in  another  place. 

In  connection  with  fall  wheat,  a  good  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  sowing  grass  seed, 
for  those  who  prefer  the  fall  to  the  spring. 
See  the  remarks  of  E.  W.  Edgerton,  Esq.,  on 
that  subject,  in  the  April  No. 

Finally,  we  would  have  all  recollect  that 
September  has  but  30  dayB — Sundays  and  all 
told — and  that  it  has  a  world  of  duties,  more 
than  we  can  think  of,  or  find  space  to  point 
out;  meet  them  manfully  and  seasonably — 
don't  begrudge  to  hire  the  necessary  help, 
now,  while  the  days  are  long  and  favorable. 
It  will  usually  more  than  pay,  by  being  in 
season  with  all  your  work.  Then,  again,  we 
want  you  to  get  through  in  season  for  a  lei- 
sure week,  about  the  first  of  October,  to  at- 
tend the  State  and  County  Fairs.  Yes  Gen- 
tlemen, we  want  you  to  take  a  holiday  then, 
and  a  few  dollars  with  it,  and  your  wives 
and  children,  and  attend  the  Fairs. 

Not  particularly  on  our  account,  but  main- 
ly on  your  own.  They  are  by  far  the  best 
and  most  useful  holidays,  in  America ;  and 
better  than  all  the  Saints'  days  in  the  cal- 
endar. 

To  all  you  hard  working  farmers,  and 
fanners'  wives,  who  stick  to  your  homes  the 
whole  year  round — remote  from  large  towns 
and  novelties — we  say,  turn  out;  it  is  your 
privilege— it  is  your  duty  to  do  it.     Your 


young  sons  and  daughters  are  growing  up 
rapidly  around  you,  and  ought  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  You, 
too,  are  as  rapidly  growing  old ;  don't,  in 
your  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  forget  it;  but 
remember  that  unless  you  enjoy  some  of 
these  privileges,  and  spend  some  of  your 
money  as  you  go,  that  you  are  oheating  your- 
selves. These  growing  up  children  will 
soon  fdlow  us  to  our  graves ;  let  us  eare  for 
them  now,  that  they  may  mourn  for  us  then. 

Further,  we  are  none  of  us  too  old  or  wise 
to  learn  ten  times  as  much  at  any  good  fair 
as  it  costs  to  attend  it.  We  say  then  to  all 
who  can,  to  make  their  calculations  now  in 
season,  to  be  on  hand.  Calculate  among 
other  things,  for  some  one  to  take  care  of  the 
baby,  and  smaller  children,  so  that  the  wife 
can  go,  if  she  wishes.  The  change  of  scene 
and  circumstance,  the  friendly  meetings,  the 
sights  and  novelties,  are  as  great  a  luxury 
and  benefit  to  her,  as  to  any  of  the  male  gen- 
der, beyond  dispute. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say,  we  hope  to 
meet  you  all  there,  and  make  no  doubt  but 
we  shall  have  a  special  good  time  of  it. 
<♦>*> 

EFFECTS  OF  0LEAWLIHBS8. 

Count  Rumford,  the  eelebrated  practical 
philosopher,  whose  writings  have  been  of 
greater  value  to  mankind  than  the  abstruse 
speculations  of  a  host  of  metaphysicians,  thu9 
describes  the  advantages  of  cleanliness: 

"With  what  care  and  attention  do  the 
feathered  race  wash  themselves,  and  put 
their  plumage  in  order ;  and  how  perfectly 
neat,  clean  and  elegant  they  do  appear. 
Among  the  beasts  of  the  field,  we  find  that 
those  which  are  the  most  cleanly  are  gener- 
ally the  most  gay  and  cheerful,  or  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  certain  air  of  tranquility  and 
contentment,  and  singing  birds  are  always 
remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  their  plumage. 
So  great  is  the  effect  of  cleanliness  upon  man, 
that  it  extends  even  to  his  moral  character. 
Virtue  never  dwelt  long  with  filth ;  nor  do 
I  believe  there  ever  was  a  person  scrupulous- 
ly attentive  to  cleanliness  who  was  a  con- 
summate villain." 


M  'A  Scotch  farmer  named  Craig,  says 
he  prevents  the  potato  disease  by  planting 
several  varieties  together.  He  thinks  the 
potato  disease  may  be  safely  attributed  to 
the  violation  of  nature  and  that  the  genera- 
tion of  the  malady  is  occasioned  by  the 
plants  being  too  closely  bred,  or  in  other 
words  by  sub-breeding. 
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The  above  style  of  wire  fence  is  beginning 
to  attract  considerable  attention,  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  strikes  ns  as 
worthy  of  an  early  trial  here  in  the  West. 
For  if  it  is  what  it  seems,  and  is  recommend- 
ed to  be  by  many  of  the  agricultural  joni  nals 
of  the  nation,  it  is  certainly  just  the  thing 
for  the  broad  and  timberless  prairies  of  the 
West;  for  many  obvious  reasons,  among 
which  is  the  fact,  that  it  presents  no  face  to 
the  wind,  nor  much  material  for  the  fires. 
It  takes  np  the  least  possible  room,  and  af- 
fords no  harbor  for  weeds  and  brush — a 
grave  objection  to  rail  fenoes,  on  good 
farms. 

It  certainly  would  seem  the  nicest  in  all 
the  world  for  tidy  farm  fences;  and  for 
aught  we  can  see  would  last  forever,  if  kept 
blaokwashed  with  a  preparation  of  gas-tar 
and  resin,  or  any  other  japan  mixture.  If 
properly  put  up,  we  think  it  would  not  be 
injured  by  extremes  of  temperature. 

It  is  made  of  all  patterns,  weights,  hights 
and  styles,'  both  for  plain  and  ornamental 
work,  as  we  shall  show  is  successive  num- 
bers of  the  Fabmsb. 

The  above  cut  represents  a  style,  about  four 
feet  high,  and  weighing  between  8  and  9 
pounds  per  rod,  and  costs  at  the  factory  $1 
per  rod.  -  We  understand  from  Messrs.  Tib- 
bits  &  Gordon,  who  are  ageuts  for  its  sale  at 
Madison,  that  they  can  furnish  it  for  about 
tea  per  cent,  added  to  factory  wholesale 
prices.  It  certainly  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
splendid  article  for  village  garden,  and  orna- 
mental purposes ;  and  nothing  else  can  be 
tend  that  is  half  so  cheap  and  tasty. 


For  instance,  it  would  not  cost  over  $1.50 
per  rod,  all  set  on  posts  and  painted  com- 
plete ;  which  is  a  less  sum  than  the  cheapest 
kind  of  board  fence  can  be  made  for,  and 
painted.  While  a  neat  ornamental  picket  or 
fancy  wooden  fence,  costs  from  $6  to  $10  per 
rod.  This  tomparison  certainly  shows  an 
immense  saving  in  favor  of  the  wire  fence. 

Then  again,  it  strikes  us  as  just  the  thing 
for  division  fences  between  fields.  For  in- 
stance, the  posts  could  be  set  along  the  alleys 
with  hooks  instead  ot  staples  in  them,  and 
the  wire  web  for  the  fence  could  be  made 
up  in  rolls  of  about  ten  rods  in  length,  weigh- 
ing from  80  to  90  lbs.  each.  These  rolls, 
like  rolls  of  carpeting,  could  be  put  in  the 
wagon,  and  drawn  where  wanted,  to  the 
amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  rods,  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  unrolled,  and  two  men 
could  hook  them  on  complete,  in  a  short 
time.  Then  when  the  fence  was  no  longer 
needed,  or  wanted  in  some  other  place ;  what 
could  be  easier,  or  handier,  than  lifting  the 
lengths  off  the  hooks,  dropping  them  on  the 
ground,  rolling  them  up  again,  and  putting 
them  on  board  the  wagon  or  sled,  to  remove 
to  another  place,  or  to  put  in  store  for  future 
use.  We  believe  it  is  one  of  the  good  things 
among  the  many  new  inventions. 

Messrs.  Tibbits  &  Gordon  have  specimens 
of  all  the  varieties,  at  their  extensive  estab- 
lishment, with,  in  fact,  almost  everything 
else  in  the  way  of  hardware,  agricultural 
tools  and  machinery,  that  can  be  desired. 
See  their  card  in  our  advertising  columns ; 
and  when  you  wish  to  buy,  see  their  stock 
of  goods  in  store. 
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A   FABM   OQTTAGB. 


The  above  beautiful  plan  for  a  cottage 
house,  it  taken  from  a  work  recently  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ot  New  York, 
entitled  "Village  and  Farm  Cottages,"  and 
designed  by  Cleveland  &  Baokoi  Brothers, 


[TOST  STOBT  PLAIT.] 

of  N.  Y.,  and  Wm.  Backus  &  Co.,  of  Chica- 
go, Architects.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  contains 
some  twenty-five  different  plane,  of  neat, 
tasty,  and  oheap  houses— every  way  adapted 
to  a  new  country  like  this,  where  people  are 
not  yet  able  to  build  expensive  houses* 

It  also  abounds  in  excellent  suggestions 
upon  the  subject  of  building,  and  fitting  up 


farm  and  village  establishments,  with  econo- 
my and  taste.  Its  illustrations  are  beautiful, 
but  we  can  hardly  do  them  justice  on  our 
common  power  press.  We  shall  insert  such 
of  the  plans,  from  time  to  time,  as  seem  best 
adapted  to  our  wants.  But  we  would  ad- 
vise all  who  are  purposing  to  build,  toget 
a  copy  of  the  work,  and  study  it.  It  will 
a  great  deal  more  than  pay.  The  price  is 
$2.  It  can  be  ordered  postage  free,  by 
mail,  from  the  publishers,  if  not  found  in 
the  book  stores. 

The  before  mentioned  firms  of  archi- 
tects, are  men  who  understand  their  busi- 
ness, to  a  nicety.  They  lithograph  all  the 
working  plans,  to  their  different  models  of 
houses,  and  buildings;  and  consequently 
can  furnish  them  by  mail  or  otherwise, 
perfectly  correct,  and  very  cheap,  to  mas! 
ter  builders,  and  others  in  need  of  them. 

Address  Wm.  Backus  &  Co.,  Masonio 
Temple,  Chicago.  Those  proposing  to 
erect  churches,  and  expensive  houses,  will 
also  find  them  very  competent  men,  to  de- 
sign estimate,  or  manage  the  same.  We  say 
thus  much  of  them,  merely  as  a  tribute  to 
their  fine  plans  and  professional  skill,  which 
we  hardly  think  is  surpassed  in  America. 

Explanation. — The  stairs,  starting  just 
back  of  the  parlor-door,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  hall,  land  on  a  platform,  six  feet  above 
the  floor,  from  whiqh  they  return  over  the 
bedroom  closet.    At  the  rear  of  the  landing, 
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a  partition  crosses  the  hall,  with  a  door  at 
the  side  of  the  staircase.  The  cellar  flight, 
starting  in  the  back  hall,  goes  down  under 
the  main  6tairs,  that  part  of  it  beyond  the 
platform  being  inoased.  The  back  porch  is 
open,  and  the  wood-room  is  beyond  it,  with 
kitchen-pantry,  and  other  conveniences. 


[SKOOJTD  BTOBT  PLAH.] 

In  the  second  story,  the  stain  land  over 
the  partition  between  the  parlor  and  bed- 
room. There  are  two  pantries  between  the 
chambers  at  the  right  of  the  hall— one  for 
each.  There  is  a  small  one  also  in  the  back 
chamber  beyond  the  stairs.  There  is  a  large 
closet  in  the  hall  for  bedding,  etc.,  and  a 
small  one  in  the  left-hand  chamber.  If  need- 
ful, this  room  may  be  divided  in  the  center, 
and  a  portion  of  the  hall  closet  devoted  to 
the  front  halt  The  chimneys  are  of  brick, 
and  topped  out  with  the  same.  The  small 
dormer-windows  in  the  roof  are  intended  for 
ventilation  as  muoh  as  for  light.  But  they 
are  decorative  features  also.  The  window 
caps  are  of  plank,  supported  on  simple  brack- 
ets. The  front  gable  window  has  a  flower 
balcony.  The  verandah  is  solid  and  plain, 
and  is  so  finished  as  to  showits  construction. 
Sawn  brackets  of  solid  plank  adorn  the  gable 
cornices,  while  the  extended  rafters  are 
made  to  show  along  the  eaves. 

This  is  well  fitted  for  a  corner  house,  the 
fronts,  seen  in  the  engraving,  showing  on  the 
two  streets.  In  any  event,  the  lot  on  which 
it  ssands  should  be  of  good  size.  No  alter- 
ation should  be  attempted  unadvisedly. 
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No.  87. — Betula  papyracea,  ot  Aiton — 
Oanoe  Birch,  or  Paper  Birch.  These  names 
indicate  the  uses  to  which  the  bark  of  this 
species  of  the  Birch  family  is  applied.  It  is 
used  extensively  by  the  aborigines,  and  by 
the  fur  traders,  for  making  their  light  and 
elegant  canoes ;  and  when  peeled  off  in  thin 
layers,  it  is  a  substitute  for  paper.  This 
bark  is  also  used  for  many  other  purposes  of 
ornament  and  utility;  the  white  man  makes 
use  of  it  for  the  roof  of  his  rude  building, 
erected  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  found  to  be  effective 
in  keeping  off  the  rain,  as  well  as  the  heat  in 
summer  and  the  cold  in  winter. 

With  the  Indians  it  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant material  in  the  construction  not  only  of 
his  means. of  transportation  on  the  water, 
but  of  his  wigwam  and  various  untensUs. 
Sir  John  Richardson  observes  that  it  4<is  an 
invaluable  tree  to  the  population  of  Ruperte, 
Land ;  its  bark  is  indispensable  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  canoes,  and  also  serves  for 
the  covering  of  tents,  in  localities  where  the 
skins  of  large  animals  are  scarce.  Neatly 
sewed  and  ornamented  with  porcupine 
quills,  it  is  moulded  into  baskets,  bags,  dishes, 
plates,  and  drinking  vessels;  in  short,  it  is 
the  material  of  which  most  of  the  light  and 
easily  transported  household  furniture  of  the 
Crees  is  formed.  The  wood  serves  for  pad- 
dles, the  frame  work  of  snow-shoes,  sledges, 
dec.  In  the  spring  the  sap  forms  a  pleasant 
sweet  drink,  from  which  a  syrup  may  be 
manufactured  by  boiling." 

The  Oanoe  Birch  dees  not  extend  south 
into  Illinois,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  it 
is  found  as  far  as  the  69th  degree  of  north 
latitude.  But  it  attains  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion about  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  the  bark  is  used  by  the  Chippewaa 
for  most  of  the  purposes  above  indicated. 

The  following  from  Mr.  Longfellow's  Hia- 
watha, may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
theVasMXB: 

"With  hit  knife  the  tree  he  glutted 
Juet  beneath  ita  lowest  brauohee, 
-     Juat  above  the  root*  be  cut  it, 
Till  the  tap  came  oozing  outward: 
Down  the  trunk  from  top  to  bottom 
Sheer  he  cleft  the  bark  eaunder. 
With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raleed  it, 
Striped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken! 
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With  this  he  made  a  canoe,  which 

"Heated  on  the  river 

Like  a  yellow  lee/  in  autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water  lfly.w 

No.  88.— Betula  excelsa,  of  Aiton— Yel- 
low Birch.  This  tree  is  foimd  in  the  north- 
ern and  central  portions  of  the  State,  though 
much  less  common  than  the  last,  and  its 
bark  has  none  of  the  more 
useful  qualities  of  that 
species.  It  may  be  known 
by  the  sweet  or  aromatic 
taste  of  the  young  twigs, 
and  by  the  bark,  which  is 
more  rough,  of  a  yellow- 
ish color,  and  does  not 
peel  off  in  thin  layers. 
Emerson  says  of  this  tree, 
that  "it  has  not  often  been 
cultivated,  for  ornament, 
but  it  has  great  beauty. 
In  traveling,  we  some- 
times see  it  on  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  with  its  abun- 
dant soft,  green,  often 
drooping  foliage,  between 
masses  of  which  is  seen 
the  gleam  of  the  light 
bronze  trunk  with  its  sil- 
ver and  pearly  lustre — 
showing  what  might  be 
its  effect  if  introduced  in 
ornamental  woods.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  ap- 
plied to  numerous  uses. 
Bending  readily,  it  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the 
making  of  the  posts  and 
bars  of  chairs.  It  is  used 
for  the  staves  of  small 
and  inferior  casks,  for 
boot-trees  and  for  joists 
and  bedsteads.  It  is  val- 
uable as  fuel." 

89.  &ALIX  FLUVIATIL1B-1.VIE&  WILLOW. 

No.  39.— Salix  fltwiatilis,  of  Nuttall— 
the  River  Willow.  This  species  of  Willow 
is  the  only  one  that  here  assumes  the  size 
and  importance  of  a  tree.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed and  distinguished  from  the  long 
leaved  Willow,  (S.  hngifolia,  Muhl.,)  in  the 
first  volume  sf  his  North  American  Sylva. 
It  is  often  only  a  low  shrub  along  the  mar- 


gin and  on  the  islands  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  trees 
along  the  principal  rivers  of  the  west.  It  is 
the  first  to  take  possession  of  the  loose  sand 
bars  when  left  dry  by  the  retiring  waters, 
and  hence  it  is  often  called  "Sand-bar  Wil- 
low." It  is  to  the  light  feathery  foliage  of 
this  abundant  tree  that  the  upper  Mississippi 
owes  much  of  its  beauty.  The  roots  do  not 
seem  to  penetrate  the  soil  in  such  numbers 
as  to  prevent  the  wear  of  the  rapid  current 
of  the  river.  The  wood  is  used  as  fuel  on 
board  the  steamboats  now  so  numerous  on 
the  great  Father  of  Waters,  but  does  not 
seem  to  possess  much  value. 

The  figure  represents  a  leaf,  the  capsule 
when  mature,  and  also  after  it  is  open,  show- 
ing the  cottony  seeds. 

No.  40. — Populus  tremuloides,  of  Michaux 
— Aspen.  This  tree  is  small  and  more  curi- 
ous than  useful ;  the  curiosity  about  it  con- 
sisting in  the  constant  tremulous  motion  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  set  on  slender,  flattish 
petioles,  so  as  to  be  moved  by  the  gentlest 
breath  of  wind— as  some  rascally  poet  says, 

u  like  women's  tongues 

Which  seldom  eeaee  wagging  P 

The  soft  light  wood  of  the  Aspen  has  too 
little  strength  to  be  of  any  utility.  The  tree 
is  usually  found  bordering  the  woodlands 
and  in  small  patches  along  the  margin  of 
the  prairies.  It  is  quite  an  abundant  tree  in 
Wisconsin,  never  however  attaining  any  con- 
siderable size.  The  wood  may  be  used  as 
fuel  where  no  better  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  ashes  are  said  to  afford  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  potash. 

No.  41 — Populus  grandidentata,  of  Mich- 
aux — the  Large-toothed  Aspen.  This  pop- 
lar takes  its  name  from  the  coarseness  of  the 
teeth  of  the  large  roundish-ovate  leaves,  by 
which  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
last.  It  grows  in  the  same  localities  and  is 
often  confounded  with  it  by  careless  observ- 
ers; but  the  slightest  comparison  of  the 
leaves  will  show  the  difference  between  the 
two.  Like  that,  its  wood  is  light,  soft,  and 
easily  broken.  It  is  used  for  fuel,  but  is  of 
inferior  quality ;  when  dry  it  burns  rapidly* 
but  affords  little  heat  This  species  of  Pop* 
Iar  attains  the  greatest  size — and  is  used  for 
rails,  timber,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  more  du- 
rable than  the  other  kinds  of  Poplar. 
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Ho.  42. — Populut  arigulata,  of  Aiton — 
Angled  Cottonwood.  This  is  the  common 
Cottonwood  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its 
tributaries,  but  as  this  name  has  been  ap- 
plied to  other  sorts  of  Poplar,  it  loses  its  dis- 
tinctive signification.  The  cottony  down 
accompanies  the  seed  of  ail  the  Poplars,  but 
perhaps  more  abundantly  in  this  than  the 
others.  The  seeds  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  floated  down  the  rivers,  mixing  with  the 
sediment  that  covers  the  banks  and  bars,  so 
that  these  places  when  left  bare  by  the  fall 
of  the  waters,  are  soon  covered  with  a 
growth  of  young  Cottonwood.  The  seeds 
are  so  durable,  when  thus  deposited,  that 
when  brought  up  from  great  depths  they 
still  possess  the  power  of  germinating. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  Poplar  with  an- 
gular stems,  but  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  present  species  by  having  resinous  and 
aromatic  buds,  like  the  Balaam  Poplar,  and 
the  Balm  of  Gilead  Poplar,  while  the  buds 
of  this  species  are  destitute  of  aromatic 
gum.  The  wood  is  soft,  white,  and  has  but 
little  value ;  though  it  is  used  with  other 
wood  by  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  angled  Cottonwood  does  not  appear  to 
extend  up  the  Mississippi  river  beyond  Lake 
Pepin. 

No.  48. — Populut  CcmdUant,  of  Alton— 
Balm  of  Gilead  Poplar.  This  is  a  favorite 
ornamental  tree,  both  on  aotount  of  its 
beauty  as  a  tree,  and  of  the  fragrance  of  its 
opening  buds  in  the  spring,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  common  name.  It  grows  naturally 
along  the  margin  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  Wis- 
consin, whence  it  may  be  obtained  and  trans- 
planted to  the  plaee  it  is  intended  to  adorn. 
It  is  very  hardy,  and  will  continue  to  grow, 
under  very  bad  treatment— an  essential  qual- 
ity in  most  cases !  The  large  leaves  give  it 
a  coarse  appearance  to  the  eye,  but  cause  a 
very  dense  shade.  It  is  of  rapid  growth — 
and  should  be  more  often  seen  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities  and  villages. 

No.  44. — Populut  haUmmsa,  of  Linnaeus 
— Balsam  Poplar.  Milwaukee  is  just  on  the 
southern  limits  of  this  tree$  only  a  few  small 
specimens  having  been  observed  on  the  lake 
and  river  banks  near  that  city.  It  is  more 
abundant  in  the  northern  portions  of  the 
State.  It  resembles  the  last  species  in  the 
agreeable  odor  of  the  buds  in  the  spring,  but 


wants  its  vigorous  growth,  and  great  size; 
and  the  leaves  ace  much  smaller  and  narrow- 
er, like  most  of  the  Poplarp,  the  wood  pos- 
sesses very  little  value  in  the  arts  of  life. 
The  figure  represents  a  leaf  of  the  natural 
size. 


4A.  POPULU$  MAZJUMXA-9AUAM  POFLAB. 

The  Willows  and  Poplars  are  classed  to- 
gether in  the  same  natural  family,  called 
Stlicaeem. 

No.  46.— PUttamit  occidental**,  of  Iin- 
Dseus— Sycamore.    At   the  east  this  tree, 
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with  its  white  bark  and  broad  leaves,  is 
called  Button-wood,  while  at  the  west  it  is 
almost  universally  known  as  the  Sycamore. 
Its  proper  name,  however,  is  the  American 
or  Western  Plane  Tree. 

In  Europe  a  species  of  Maple  If  called  Syc- 
amore, and -the  use  of  the  same  name  here 
for  a  very  different  tree  is  apt  to  lead  to 
confusion.  The  south  part  of  Wisconsin  is 
the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  Sycamore. 
It  attains  its  greatest  dimensions  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio  river.  The  low  bottom  lands 
of  that  stream,  annually  overflowed  with 
water,  appear  to  be  the  proper  habitat  of 
this  tree.  Until  the  discovery  of  the  im- 
mense coniferous  trees  of  California  and  Or- 
egon, tlie  Sycamore  was  regarded  as  the 
largest  tree  in  the  United  States,  attaining  a 
circumference  of  forty-seven  feet. 

The  wood  is  used  for  cabinet  work ;  the 
grain  is  irregular,  giving  it  a  hue  appearance 
when  polished.  It  would  be  much  more 
extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  but  for  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  other  more  es- 
teemed kinds.  It  )s  becoming  a  very  com- 
mon shade  tree  along  the  streets  of  the  east- 
ern cities  and  towns,  and  appears  to  be  much 
admired.  The  growth  is  rapid;  it  bears 
transplanting  well;  and  for  supplying  the 
prairie  lands  with  fuel,  shade,  &o.,  in  the 
shortest  time,  it  is  said  to  be  inferion  only  to 
the  Locust.  As  the  Sycamore  is  not  attacked 
by  the  borer,  it  may  be  deemed  the  most 
valuable  of  the  two  for  this  purpose.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed  in 
the  spring,  or  by  cuttings,  The  very  young 
seedlings  should  be  protected  from  the  heat 
of  the  sua. 

SOW  MUCH  DBPBlf  DS  ON  A  I*ATOHBT. 

Oar  farmer  friends  should  remember  a 
quotation,  which  we  find  here  from  M.  Say, 
showing  how  mnch  depends  on  a  latchet: 

"Being  in  the  country,  I  had  an  example 
of  one  of  those  small  losses  which  a  family  is 
exposed  to  through  negligence.  For  the 
want  of  a  latchet  of  small  value,  the  wicket 
of  a  barn-yard  leading  to  the  fields  was  often 
left  open.  Every  one  who  went  through 
drew  the  door  to ;  but  as  there  was  nothing 
to  festen  the  door  with,  it  was  always  left 
flapping;  sometimes  open  and  sometimes 
shut.  So  the  cooks  and  hens,  and  the 
chickens,  got  out  and  were  lost.  One  day  a 
fine  pig  got  out  and  ran  off  to  the  woods; 
and  after  the  pig  ran  all  the  people  about 
the  place— the  gardener,  and  the  oook,  and 


the  dairy»mai<L  The  gardener  first  caught 
sight  of  the  runaway,  and  hastening  after  it, 
sprained  his  ankle ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  poor  man  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  the 
house  again  for  a  fortnight.  The  oook  found, 
when  she  came  back  from  pursuing  the  pig, 
that  the  linen  she  had  left  by  the  fire  had 
fallen  down  and  was  burning;  the  dairymaid 
having,  in  her  haste,  neglected  to  tie  up  one 
of  her  cows,  the  cow  had  kicked  a  oolt  that 
was  in  the  same  stable,  and  broken  its  leg. 
The  gardener's  loss  of  time  was  worth  twenty 
crowns,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pain  to  be  suf- 
fered. The  linen  whioh  was  burned,  and 
the  colt  which  was  spoiled,  were  worth  as 
much  more.-  Here,  then,  was  caused  a  loss 
of  forty  orowns2  as  well  as  much  trouble, 
plague  and  vexation,  for  the  want  of  a  latch 
whioh  would  not  have  cost  threepence." 

M.  Say's  story  is  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb :  "For  want 
of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  for  want  of  a 
shoe  the  horse  was  lost,  for  want  of  a  horse 
the  man  was  lost1 

— —  «••»»■ - 

XKB  OBJLDpBM  THAT  W8NT  WBST. 

About  three  weeks  ago  a  company  of  poor 
street  children  started  for  the  West,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
Their  destination  was  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and 
in  that  place  and  vicinity  they  have  been 
provided  with  the  best  of  homes.  On  the 
oars  and  steamboats,  and  wherever  they 
stopped,  they  attracted  much  attention  and 
found  many  friends. 

At  Oswego,  clergymen  and  others  met 
them  at  the  depot,  and  invited  them  to  their 
houses  for  refreshments.  They  afterwards 
assembled  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  Messrs. 
Macyand  Tcaoy,  who  had  the  children  in 
charge,  entertained  a  considerable  audience 
until  the  time  of  departure,  receiving  as  they 
left  a  handsome  donation  in  money. 

The  liberal  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
Racine  deserves  a  particular  acknowledge- 
ment. When  the  party  arrived  there,  they 
found  all  their  wants  had  been  anticipated 
by  a  committee  of  ladies,  through  whose 
efforts  a  large  house  was  in  readiness  for 
their  occupation— carpeted  and  amply  sup- 
plied with  beds  and  provisions.  Every  one 
seemed  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  New 
York  children.  Clergymen  addressed  their 
people  in  their  behalf;  children  called  to  see 
them  and  invite  them  to  the  Sunday  Schools. 
In  a  very  short  time  they  were  aft  distrib- 
uted in  good  families,  and  there  were  many 
applicants  for  a  boy  or  a  girl  that  oeuld  not 
be  supplied.  [K.  T.  Herald. 

This  is  all  right;  New  York  has  multi- 
tudes of  poor,  and  often  worse  than  orphan 
children — swarming  in  her  streets,  and  starv- 
ing and  freezing  for  want  of  the  barest  com- 
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forts  of  life.  Nobody  will  own  them,  and 
few  care  for  them.  When  they  enter  a  store, 
an  office,  or  a  hotel,  to  beg,  they  are  hustled 
out  as  ronghly  as  so  many  pigs.  We  have 
often  seen  it,  and  had  our  humanity  moved 
by  the  sight. 

Transplanted  to  the  great  and  free  West, 
the  whole  scene  is  changed ;  New  York  is 
relieved  of  the  burden.  Instead  of  staying 
there  and  coming  up  a  new  orop  of  theives 
and  prostitutes,  they  are  adopted  into  quiet, 
industrious  and  happy  families — sent  to 
school,  taught  to  work,  and  well  clothed  and 
fed.  A  few  years  pass  away,  and  they  are 
the  young  men  and  women  upon  the  active 
stage  of  life— as  likely  to  be  Governors  and 
Congressmen,  or  their  wives,  as  those  born 
upon  the  soil,  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their 
mouths. 

We  repeat,  it  is  all  right.  Every  healthy 
child  of  ten  years  old,  that  is  sent  to  this 
State,  is  worth  at  least  $500  to  the  State, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  cost  that  sum  to 
raise  him  or  her  up  to  that  age.  From  that 
time  he  or  she  is  able  to  earn  a  living,  and 
in  a  short  time  to  earn  a  surplus  to  enrich 
the  State. 

We  should  think  a  city  as  Dough-facey  as 
New  York,  and  as  deeply  involved  in  the 
Slave  trade,  would  send  such  children  South, 
x  and  sell  them  for  a  fair  value.  They  are  no 
'  better,  and  many  of  them  not  much  whiter, 
than  thousands  that  are  annually  sent  from 
Virginia  to  a  Southern  market  If  Slavery 
is  such  a  humane  and  divine  institution,  we 
don't  see  what  there  would  be  wrong  in  it. 
They  are  worth  at  least  $500  each  to  Wis- 
consin, and  we  hope  they  will  be  brought 
here  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year,  until 
every  childless  household  in  the  land  has  at 
least  one  to  take  the  place  of  a  pet  lap  dog, 

or  kitten.    Send  them  on.  Eos.. 

■«  •»» » 

CORNS. 

Never  let  anything  harder  than  your  fin- 
ger nail  touch  a  corn ;  pairing  it  as  certainly 
makes  it  take  a  deeper  root,  as  cutting  a 
weed  off  at  the  surface.  The  worst  kind  of 
corns  are  eontrolable  as  follows:  Soak  the 
feet  in  quite  warm  water  for  a  half  an  hour 
before  going  to  bed,  then  rub  on  the  corn 
with  your  finger,  some  common  sweet  oil. 
Do  this  every  night,  and  every  morning  re- 
peat the  rubbing  in  of  oil  with  the  finger; 
bind  on  the  toe  during  the  day  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  buckskin,  with  a  hole  in  the 


center  to  receive  the  corn;  in  less  than  a 
week,  in  ordinary  cases,  if  the  corn  does  not 
fall  out,  you  can  pinch  it  out  with  the  finger 
nail ;  and  weeks,  and  sometimes  months  will 
pass  away,  before  you  will  be  reminded  that 
you  had  a  corn,  when  yon  can  repeat  the 
process.  Corns  like  consumption,  are  never 
cured,  but  may  be  indefinitely  postponed. — 
The  oil  and  soaking  softens  and  loosens  the 
corn,  while  the  buckskin  protects  it  from 
pressure,  which  makes  it,  perhaps,  to  be 
pushed  out  by  the  undergrowth  of  those 
parts.  [Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 

For  the  Fanntc. 
A  SUITABLE  SHRUB  FOB  HBDQBS. 

Friend  Powebs— Having  arrived  at  my 
home,  I  now  seat  myself  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  the  promise  I  made  you — whilst  on 
my  passage  up  the  Mississippi  from  Dunleith 
to  La  Orosse — respecting  some  peculiarities 
of  the  Barberry,  a  shrub  growing  wild  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  and  which  I  thought 
would  be  a  suitable  shrub  for  hedges,  on  your 
vast  and  fertile  prairies. 

Whilst  traveling  through  your  State  and 
the  State  of  Illinois,  I  noticed  in  several 
places,  that  the  industrious  farmer  had,  in 
conseqaence  of  the  scaroity  of  fencing  mate- 
rial, undertaken  to  form  a  hedge  of  the  Osage 
Orange,  a  great  part  of  which  had  been 
killed  by  the  severe  cold  of  our  past  winter ; 
and  not  seeing  any  that  had  become  so  ma- 
tured as  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended,  I  could  not  help  but  think 
that  it  must  prove  a  failure — principally  on 
account  of  its  being  a  native  of  a  more  south- 
ern climate — it  would  not  endure  our  cold 
winter,  and  could  any  shrub  be  discovered 
indigenous  to  our  northern  climate,  that  it 
would  take  its  place.  It  would  prove  an  in- 
estimable blessing  to  the  western  farmer. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  found  in  the  Barberry 
— as  it  is  a  tough,  hardy  shrub,  growing  on 
rich  land  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  about 
the  right  hight  for  fence,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  cropping  every  year,  and  thiokening 
up  every  season,  so  that  in  five  or  six  yean 
time  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  for  a 
squirrel  to  get  through  it. 

Whilst  visiting  my  father's  garden,  in  Vt, 
some  two  weeks  since,  I  examined  some  of 
the  bushes  that  came  from  the  berries  that 
were  planted  some  twelve  years  since,  and 
whilst  beholding  them,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  their  peculiar  adaptation  for  hedging; 

■ ■"■    - 
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about  eight  feet  in  hight,  and  covered  with 
prickles — beautiful  in  appearance,  and  de- 
tested by  all  manner  of  four-footed  beasts — 
not  inclined  to  spread,  but  thiokening  up 
from  the  roots  something  like  the  currant, 
only  somewhat  thicker — bearing  a  beautiful 
red  berry  in  the  fall,  and  never  known  to 
winlfcr-kilL 

Its  fruit  is  acid,  and  makes  a  beautiful  feb- 
rifuge drink  for  invalids ;  also  a  good  kind 
of  preserves  for  the  table.  The  bark  is  used 
for  coloring  a  beautiful  yellow,  and  it  is  also 
used  as  a  remedy  for  jaundice.  It  growB 
rapidly  on  good  soil,  and  I  think  in  four  or 
five  years  would  be  sufficiently  matured  to 
form  a  good  hedge. 

The  only  objection  I  have  heard  presetted 
as  yet,  (beside  the  vulgar  error  of  supposing 
it  to  be  injurious  to  wheat,)  is  its  liability  of 
spreading  from  birds  eating  the  berry  and 
depositing  the  seeds  over  the  land. 

But,  from  several  bunches  of  the  bushes 
which  bear  full  every  year,  in  the  garden 
above  referred  to,not  a  single  instance  of  the 
kind  has  happened  during  the  twelve  years 
they  have  been  there.  Along  by  the  sea 
shore  where  it  grows  wild,  it  does  not  grow 
so  thrifty,  and  seems  more  inclined  to  spread 
than  on  richer  ground  and  farther,  from  the 
saltwater. 

With  these  few  hints  I  close,  hoping  that 
if  any  one  has  tried  it,  and  found  it  not  suit- 
able, or  if  any  one  can  present  any  suitable 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  tried,  that  they 
will  make  them  known  through  your  truly 
valuable  periodical. 

Yours  &o.,      H.  W.  Leach,  M.  D. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  June  19  1856. 

■ a  m  »•  »        i  ■-» 

A  TBMPLB  TO  FRIENDSHIP. 

BY  XDOKASMOOEE. 

UA  temple  to  friendship,"  said  Lama,  enchanted, 

"I'll  build  in  this  garden— the  thought  is  dirine  l" 
Her  temple  was  built,  and  she  now  only  wanted 

An  Image  of  Friendship  to  place  on  the  shrine. 
She  flew  to  the  sculptor,  who  set  down  before  her 

A  Friendship,  the  fairest  Us  art  could  invent ; 
But  so  ©old  and  so  dull,  that  the  youthful  adOTer 

Saw  plainly  this  was  not  the  idol  she  meant 

"Oh  J  never,*  she  cried,  "could  I  think  of  enshrining 

An  image,  whose  looks  are  so  joyless  and  dim  ;— 
But  yon  little  god,  upon  roses  reclining, 

Well  make,  if  you  please,  sir,  a  Friendship  of  him.* 
So  the  bargain  was  struck ;  with  the  little  god  laden 

She  joyfully  flew  to  her  shrine  in  the  grove ; 
"FareweU,"  said  the  sculptor,  "you're  not  the  first  maiden 

Who  came  but  for  Friendship  and  took  away  Lots." 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  BAST,  AND  WEST. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Simon  Beown 
for  a  copy  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
Massachusetts,  for  1855 ;  and  among  other 
interesting  articles,  we  And  an  elaborate  ad- 
dress, delivered  before  the  Franklin  Society, 
by  the  Hon.  George  S.  Bontwcll,  (we  believe, 
an  Ex-Governor  of  the  Bay  State,)  under  the 
above  title,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  eaty 
task,  of  showing  that  on  the  whole,  the  West 
is  no  great  of  a  country,  and  rather  inferior 
in  its  products,  and  people,  to  New  England. 

We  would  like  to  quote  whole  pages  for 
the  edification  of  western  readers,  if  our 
space  would  permit ;  but  suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  say,  that  he  assumes  the  West, 
from  Ohio  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  so 
level  and  monotonous  a  oountry,  as  to  be 
nearly  destitute  of  all  grandeur,  boldness,  or 
beauty  of  soenery,  and  consequently  barren 
in  its  productions,  of  all  the  higher  grades  of 
intellect,  taste,  or  fancy—so  fertile  in  soil  as 
to  beget  indolence  and  barbarism,  at  least  in 
two  or  three  generations.  Further,  he  goes 
on  to  show,  satisfactorily,  that  this  barbaric 
idleness  has  already  so  far  taken  possession 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  notwithstanding  their 
rich  soil  and  level  country,  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  average  almost 
twice  as  large  a  product,  to  each  person,  as 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

Now  this  would  be  all  very  fine,  and  log- 
ical, and  conclusive  in  support  of  his  theory, 
if  it  were  only  correct;  but,  unluckily  for 
his  cause,  it  is  not;  and  what  is  worse,  it 
hardly  seems  possible  that  so  learned  and 
experienced  a  man,  as  he  evidently  is,  and 
as  an  Ex-Governor  of  so  enlightened  a  State 
as  Massachusetts  ought  to  be,  could  have 
unknowingly  committed  so  great  a  blunder. 

After  enumerating  every  item  of  income 
in  the  old  States,  he  simply  takes  up  the 
same  class  of  items  in  the  new  States,  with- 
out saying  *a*r  a  word  about  another  elass 
of  labor,  and  product,  which  in  every  new 
country  must  and  does  engross  a  large  share 
of  the  labor  and  productive  industry  of  the 
population— to  wit:  the  erection  of  houses 
and  buildings  of  all  sorts,  from  the  palace  to 
the  log-cabin,  the  pig-pen  and  hen-coop ;  the 
clearing  and  breaking  of  lands,  and  ditching 
and  fencing  the  same ;  the  planting  of  or- 
chards, the  making  of  roads  and  public  con- 
veniences of  every  kind. 
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These  all  urge  themselves,  first  and  fore- 
most, upon  the  attention  of  the  settler  in  the 
country ;  and  it  is  not  too  rauoh  to  assume, 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  time,  of  the 
whole  population,  is  employed  in  thus  ma- 
king up  the  eountry,  as  one  may  say,  for  the 
first  five  years ;  and  at  least  one-fourth  for 
the  next  ten  years;  while  in  the  old  States, 
it  is  notorious,  lhat  there  is  little  or  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  be  done. 

Further  it  may  be  urged,  that  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  in  1850,  were  new-comers,  who  had 
but  just  arrived  in  the  State  during  the  year, 
and  were  counted  in,  but  had  had  time  to 
raise  or  produce  nothing. 

Again,  a  large  amount  of  our  population 
were  foreign  born,  and  many  of  them  recent 
importations — thrown  almost  naked,  and 
wholly  inexperienced,  into  an  entirely  new 
country,  without  the  accumulated  capital  of 
an  old  State  to  set  them  to  work. 

When  all  these  matters  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  proper  allowances  made  for  the 
almost  uniform  poverty,  and  want  of  capital 
with  which  to  work  to  advantage,  on  the 
part  of  the  settlers  in  an  entirely  new  conn* 
try ;  together  with  the  thousands  of  inevita- 
ble delays,  and  losses,  incident  to  such  a 
transition  state  of  things.  And  when  proper 
credit  is  given  for  the  vast  amount  of  labor 
bestowed  upon  permanent,  but  not  immedi- 
ately productive  improvements,  we  think  we 
are  justified  by  tacts,  in  concluding  that  the 
value  of  the  productive  industry  of  Wiscon- 
sin, instead  of  being  only  (40,  is  at  least 
equivalent  to  $100  per  capita,  as  compared 
upon  a  fair  and  just  basis,  between  a  similar 
class  of  inhabitants,  in  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

If  these  coneksiem  are  correct,  and  we 
before  they  are,  it  oertainly  very  materially 
changes  the  aspect  of  our  Mend's  argument 
in  tisvor  of  the  always  rough,  and  now  wont 
out  hills  of  New  England,  and  would  still 
seem  to  warrant  the  young  and  enter- 
prising but  poor  man,  or  the  rich  one  if  he 
chooses  to  look  west  for  an  improvement  of, 
his  fortune. 

We  speak  the  more  confidently  on  this 
matter,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  spent 
over  twenty  years  of  our  life  on  a  good  Ver- 
mont farm ;  and  about  the  same  amount  in 
Wisconsin;  hence  we  think  we  know  some- 


thing of  the  subject,  by  our  own  actual  ex- 
perience. 

We  think  we  know  this  much,  at  least, 
that  Wisconsin  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
infancy,  without  capital,  without  machinery, 
without  work-shops,  without  common  roads, 
and  without  a  mile  of  railroad,  has  produced 
larger  results  of  labor,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  than  Vermont  or  Massachusetts, 
in  their  ripe  maturity,  with  their  surplus 
capital  and  immensities  of  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery, in  every  city,  village  and  hamlet, 
with  a  net-work  of  completed  railroads  to 
stimulate  production,  and  enhance  to  the  ut- 
most the  values  of  their  products. 

Well,  if  this  was  the  fact  in  the  green  tree, 
what  may  it  be  in  the  dry?  Wisconsin  in 
the  six  years  tliat  have  elapsed  since  the  ta- 
king of  the  census  of  1860,  has  doubled  in 
population,  has  begun  and  completed  more 
than  500  miles  of  railroad,  which  is  now  in 
operation  and  earning  on  an  average,  from 
15  to  20  per  oent.  net.  Besidee  500  miles 
more  under  contract,  and  rapidly  advancing 
to  completion. 

She  has  in  that  time  redeemed  a  wild 
country  larger  than  Vermont,  or  Massachu- 
setts, from  the  savage  and  the  wilderness, 
and  made  it  up  into  fine  productive  farms, 
sparkling  all  over  with  villages  and  young 
cities.  Her  wheat  crop  has  arisen  from  a 
little  over  four  millions  of  bushels  in  1850, 
to  at  least  twelve  millions  the  present  year ; 
and  many  others  of  her  productions  have  in- 
creased in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 

Her  real  estate,  on  account  of  the  labor 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  upon  her  railroads 
and  public  works,  has  advanced  from  its 
then  estimated  value  of  forty-two  millions 
to  at  least  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars — 
all  of  which  we  think  will  be  justified,  and 
probably  more  too,  by  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing national  census  of  I860.  Wait,  my  wor- 
thy friend,  and  see  bow  that  will  compare 
Wisconsin  and  Vermont,  or  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts,  either  in  population  or  ratio 
of  individual  production. 

Against  such  progress  here  in  the  West, 
we  will  see  by  the  same  census,  that  Ver- 
mont, and  may  be  Massachusetts,  has  stood 
still,  or  perhaps  retrograded,  in  everything 
but  intellect  and  sterling  merit.  Each  re- 
curring census  will  exhibit  similar  compara- 
tive facts,  that  cannot  be  argued  away,  even     | 
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by  the  subtle  logic  of  Hew  England.  Facta 
that  prove  conclusively  the  correctness  of 
•the  poet's  prediction, 

"Westward  th«  Star  of  Empire  takes  Its  way." 

Railroads  are  breaking  down  the  barriers 
of  distance,  until  two  days  time  takes  us 
from  Madison  to  Boston ;  consequently  eve- 
rybody becomes  traveler,  and  more  especial- 
ly those  who  are  not  quite  suited  at  home. 
And  when  the  farmer  of  New  England 
coming  West,  perhaps  on  a  mere  pleasure  ex- 
cursion, or  to  visit  a  friend,  and  sees  our  fine 
rich  lands,  spreading  out  on  all  sides,  at 
moderate  prices,  and  sees  withal,  how  readi- 
ly labor-saving  machinery  is  applies  to  per- 
form the  most  arduous  toil — how  a  man  and 
a  span  of  horses  often  does  the  work  of  ten 
ordinary  men — then,  friend  Boutwell,  he  is 
in  particular  need  of  a  copy  of  your  address 
in  his  pocket,  for  reference,  to  keep  him 
from  falling  in  love  with  the  .West— espe- 
cially as  he  further  reflects  how  fast  these 
lands  will  rise  in  value,  compared  with  the 
receding  prices  of  the  East. 

No  gentlemen,  friends  and  brethren  qf 
New  England,-  this  mania  for  coming  West 
is  founded  on  natural  principles.  In  this 
age  of  railroads,  population  seeks  its  level, 
as  naturally  as  water,  and  gravitates  towards 
its  interest.  Stay  the  Niagara,  or  stop  the 
tides  from  coming  into  Boston  harbor;  but 
don't  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to  try  to  stop  the 
most  enterprising  of  your  sons,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  your  daughters,  from  coming 
West,  by  mere  Fourth  of  July  orations,  or 
County  Fair  addresses. 

Upon  the  point  of  idleness  and  intellectual 
degeneracy,  assumed  in  consequence  of  the 
flatness  and  fertility  of  the  western  country, 
we  shall  not  now  dwell,  further  than  to  say, 
that  so  far  as  our  observation  has  thus  far 
gone,  we  can  testify,  that  we  have  never 
known  a  more  industrious  community,  as  a 
whole,  than  those  in  which  we  have  lived 
,  in  Wisconsin;  and,  as  to  intellect,  we 
think  it  is  usually  conceded,  by  those  who 
come  among  us,  that  we  are  tolerably  cuU, 
in  all  every-day  affairs,  at  least,  and  if  we  do 
not  prove  as  eminent  in  scholarship  and 
belles  lettres  by  the  time  we  are  as  old  in 
settlement  as  Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 
why  then  we  will  concede  this  point  in 
favor  of  New  England,  and  endorse  our 
friend  Boutwell's  advice  to  all  young  men 


who  would  be  highly  intellectual,  to  stay  in 
New  England,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

A  OHBOHIOLB  OF  GOLD  WBATHBH. 

In  the  year  801,  the  cold  was  so  intense 
in  Europe,  that  the  Blaok  Sea  was  frozen 
entirely  over. 

In  401,  the  Pontus  Sea,  and  the  sea  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  Scutari  in  Turkey, 
were  entirely  frozen  over. 

The  Danube  was  frozen  over  in  462,  so 
that  a  whole  army  crossed  on  the  ice. 

The  Blaok  Sea  was  again  frozen  over  in 
765,  and  the  snow  drifted  to  the  depth  of 
50  feet. 

Carriages  crossed  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or 
Gulf  of  Venice,  in  859,  and  in  860  the  cold 
was  so  intense  that  cattle  froze  to  death  in 
their  stalls.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  was  so 
thickly  frozen  over,  that  it  was  passable  for 
carriages  and  horses,  and  merchandise  was 
transported  across  it  on  the  ice. 

1133.  This  year  the  river  Po,  in  Italy, 
was  frozen  from  Cremona  to  the  sea ;  wine 
burst  the  casks  containing  it,  and  the  trees 
split  with  a  loud  report. 

1216.  The  river  Po  was  frozen  to  the 
depth  of  16  feet. 

1234.  The  Mediterranean  was  again  fro 
zen  over;  and  a  whole  pine  forest  was 
killed  by  the  oold. 

1282.  This  year  the  snow  was  so  deep  in 
Austria  that  the  houses  were  entirely  buried 
beneath  it,  and  many  persons  perished. 

1292.  The  Rhine  was  frozen  over,  and 
the  snow  is  represented  as  being  of  an  enor- 
mous depth. 

1323.  The  Baltic  Sea  was  frozen  over  so 
as  to  be  passable  for  six  weeks. 

1344.  All  the  rivers  in  Italy  were  frozen 
over. 

1849,  1892,  and  1408.  The  Baltio  Sea 
was  frozen  over  in  each  of  these  years. 

1884.  The  Rhine  and  Gulf  of  Venice 
were  frozen  over. 

1428, 1426, 1459.  In  eaoh  of  these  years 
the  traveling  from  Lubec  to  Prussia  was  per- 
formed on  the  ice. 

1620.  The  sea  between  Constantinople 
and  Iskodar  was  passable  on  the  ice. 

1670.  The  cold  was  intense  throughout 
Europe. 

1681.  This  year  the  cold  was  so  intense 
as  to  split  whole  forests  of  oak  trees. 

1 690.  Scotland  this  year  was  visited  with 
an  awful  snow  storm,  whioh  lasted  thirteen 
days  and  nights,  during  whioh  time  nine- 
tenths  of  the  sheep  were  frozen  to  death, 
and  many  shepherds  lost  their  lives. 

1692.  Wolves  oanie  into  Vienna,  and  at- 
tacked men  and  women,  owing  to  the  in- 
tense cold  and  hunger. 

1729  and  1730.    In  one  of  these  yean  an* 
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other  snow  storm  visited  Scotland;  in  whioh 
about  twenty  thousand  sheep  and  many 
shepherds  were  lost — "by  a  single  day's 
snow." 

1776.  This  year  the  Danube  was  frozen 
over five  feet  thick  below  Vienna. 

Scotland  was  the  scene  of  another  terrible 
snow-storm  in  1794,  which  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary one  of  which  there  is  any  record. 
In  one  single  night  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  in  some  places  the 
most  lofty  trees  were  entirely  covered.  Bv 
this  one  night's  storm  seventeen  shepherds 
lost  their  lives,  and  thousands  of  sheep,  be- 
sides other  animals,  were  destroyed.  One 
farmer  alone  lost  fourteen  hundred  sheep. 
After  the  storm  had  somewhat  disappeared, 
there  were  found  collected  together  (by  its 
violence)  in  one  spot,  the  dead  bodies  of  two 
men^  one  woman,  forty-five  dogs,  three 
horses,  nine  black  cattle,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  hares,  and  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  sheep. 

The  above  contains  the  most  remarkable 
accounts  of  severe  weather  in  the  old  world ; 
and  some  of  them  could  hardly  be  believed 
were  they  not  well  authenticated  by  the  his- 
tories of  the  times.  They  contrast  strangely 
with  the  weather  of  recent  times  there,  and 
of  the  present,  in  the  new  world,  until  the 
last  cold  winter. 


CHECKED  PERSPIRATION. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  perspiration,  sensi- 
ble and  insensible.  When  we  see  drops  of 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  body  as  the  re- 
sult of  exercise,  or  subsidence  of  fever,  that 
is  semible  perspiration^  perspiration  recog- 
nized by  the  sense  of  sight.  Bat  when  per- 
spiration is  so  gentle  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
tected in  the  shape  of  water-drops,  when  no 
moisture  can  be  felt,  when  it  is  known  to  us 
only  by  a  certain  softness  of  the  skin,  that  is 
insensible  perspiration,  and  is  so  gentle  that 
it  may  be  checked  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent without  special  injury.  Bat  to  use  pop- 
ular language  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
when  a  man  is  sweating  freely,  and  it  is  sud- 
denly checked,  and  the  sweat  is  not  brought 
out  again  iu  a  very  few  moments,  sudden 
and  painfal  sickness  is  a  very  certain  result. 

What,  then,  checks  perspiration  ?  A  draft 
of  air  while  we  are  at  rest,  after  exercise,  or 
getting  the  clothing  wet  and  remaining  at 
rest  while  it  is  so.  Getting  out  of  a  warm 
bed  and  going  to  an  open  door  or  window, 
has  been  the  death  of  multitudes. 

A  lady  heard  the  cry  of  fire  at  midnight ; 
it  was  bitter  oold ;  it  was  so  near,  the  flames 
illuminated  her  chamber.  She  left  the  bed, 
hoisted  the  window,  the  cold  chilled  her  in 
a  moment.  From  that  hour  until  her  death, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  she  never  saw  a 
well  day. 


A  young  lady  went  to  her  window  in  her 
night  clothes  to  look  at  something  in  the 
street,  leaning  her  unprotected  arms  on  the 
stone  window-sill,  which  was  damp  and  cold. 
She  became  an  invalid,  and  will  remain  so 
forKfe. 

Sir  Thomas  Colby  being  in  a  profuse  sweat 
one  night,  happened  to  remember  that  he 
had  left  the  key  of  his  wine  cellar  on  the 
parlor  table,  and,  fearing  his  servants  might 
improve  the  inadvertence  and  drink  some  of 
his  wine,  he  left  his  bed,  walked  down  stairs, 
the  sweating  process  was  checked,  from 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  leaving  six 
millions  of  dollars  in  English  funds.  His  ill- 
ness was  so  brief  and  violent  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  make  his  will,  and  his  im- 
mense property  was  divided  among  five  or 
six  day  laborers  who  were  his  nearest  rela- 
tives. 

The  great  practioal  lesson  which  we  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
this :  When  you  are  perspiring  freely  keep 
in  motion  until  you  get  to  a  good  fire,  or  to 
some  place  where  you  are  perfectly  sheltered 
from  any  draft  of  air  whatever. 

[Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 

THB  POISOir  gTRYOHHINE. 

This  drag,  which  has  lately  become  so 
notorious  for  destroying  the  lives  of  human 
beings — as  in  the  case  of  the  infamous  Dr. 
Palmer,  recently  executed  in  Bngland — is  a 
most  deadly  organic  poison.  A  dog  has 
been  killed  with  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain  of 
it,  and  a  human  being  with  less.  When  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  it  acts  with  fear- 
ful energy,  causing  look-jaw  immediately, 
violent  spasms,  and  death  in  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  odorless,  but  so  intensely  bitter  as  to  be 
perceptible  to  the  taste  when  one  part  is  di- 
luted in  a  million  parts  of  water.  The  com- 
position of  strychnia  is  carbon  44,  hydrogen 
25,  oxygen  4,  nitrogen  2  equivalents.  It  is 
colorless,  and  forms  soluble  crystalixable 
salts.  It  is  an  alkaline  base,  and  is  extract- 
ed principally  from  the  stryeknos  nux  vomica. 
The  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained  is  of 
moderate  size,  and  grows  in  several  parte  of 
the  East  Indies  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Its 
fruits  are  large  orange-colored  berries,  the 

?ulp  of  which  is  the  favorite  of  many  birds, 
lie  seeds  contain  the  deadly  poison.  They 
are  flat  and  round,  about  an  inch  in  diame-* 
ter,  and  gray  iu  color.  These  seeds  were 
used  as  a  medicine,  and  as  a  poison,  by  the 
Hindoos,  long  before  they  were  known  in 
Europe.  Many  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan 
often  use  it  as  people  use  opium.  They  com- 
mence with  taking  the  eighth  of  a  nut  a  day, 
and  gradually  increase  their  allowance  to  an 
entire  nut,  whioh  would  be  about  20  grains. 
If  they  eat  it  directly  before  or  after  food, 
no  unpleasant  effects  are  produced ;  but  if 
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they  neglect  this  precaution,  spasms  are  the 
result. 

The  Dark  of  the  tree  is  also  poisonous,  and 
from  its  resemblance  to  Angostura  or  Cus- 
paria  bark,  a  tonio  medicine  imparted  from 
South  America,  caused  a  great  deal  of  alarm 
and  excitement  in  Germany,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  by  being  mixed  with 
that  bark. 

No  sure  antidote  has  yet  been  discovered 
for  this  poison,  but  some  chemists  have  at- 
tained to  great  skill  in  detecting  it,  when 
administered  as  a  poison.  The  following  is 
Dr.  Thompson's  method  of  detecting  the 
one-thousandth  part  of  a  grain : 

Having  placed  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric 
add  on  a  piece  of  glass,  add  to  it  a  small 

auantity  of  the  suspected  substance,  and  stir 
he  whole  together,  so  as  to  favor  solution; 
then  sprinkle  over  the  mixture  a  little  pow- 
dered bichromate  of  potash,  and  gently 
move  a  glass  rod  tUrough  the  fluid.  If 
strychnia  be  present,  a  violet  color  of  con- 
siderable beauty  will  be  almost  immediately 
produced,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  will 
fade  into  a  reddish  yellow,  but  may  bo  re- 
newed by  the  addition  of  more  bichromate, 
so  long  as  any  strychnia  remains  undestroy- 
ed  in  the  mixture.  In  this  way  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  grain  of  that  alkaloid  may 
Ito  made  to  yield  a  very  decisive  indication. 
The  points  to  be  noticed  are,  that  sulphuric 
acid  alone  produces  no  apparent  effect,  and 
that  the  action  begins  at  once  round  each 
particle  of  the  bichromate,  so  that  if  the 
glass  be  held  in  a  vertical  position,  streams 
of  a  violet  colored  fluid  may  be  seen  to  flow 
from  each  particle ;  and  if  at  this  time  the 
whole  be  slowly  stirred,  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  fluid  will  speedily  assume  the  same  char- 
acteristic tint.  [Scientific  American. 

Pbkskrvino  Fruit  by  Hesmbtically 
Sbaung. — First,  select  good  fresh  fruits  or 
vegetables ;  stale  and  fermented  articles  can 
never  be  preserved.  Vegetables  decompos- 
ing quickly,  such  as  green  corn,  green  peas, ! 
asparagus,  should  be  preserved  within  six 
hours  after  being  picked,  particularly  in  hot 
weather.  Berries  always  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Peaches,  quinces,  pears,  apples, 
should  be  pealed,  and  the  seeds  removed  be- 
fore preserving. 

Vegetables  should  be  partially  cooked  first 
— such  as  corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes  should  be 
boiled  a  half  hour;  asparagus  a  quarter  hour. 
To  the  vegetables,  add  a  half  pint  of  the 
water  they  are  cooked  in  to  the  auart. 

Fill  the  con  with  ripe  fruit,  adding,  if  de- 
sired, a  little  sugar — simply  enough  to  make 
the  fruit  palatable,  and  set  in  a  vessel  of 
water  (warm  or  cold.)  Let  the  water  boil 
and  continue  boiling  until  the  fruit  is  well 
heated  through — say  for  half  an  hour.  Di- 
rection has  been  given  to  simply  let  the 


water  boil,  but  such  direction  is  defective,  as 
at  this  time  the  fruit  in  the  center  of  the 
vessel  will  be  scarcely  warmed.  Should  the 
vessel  be  then  sealed,  fermentation  will  take 
place.  The  heat  must  thoroughly  penetrate 
the  contents  of  the  vessel  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  sufficiently  heated,  seal  the  can,  and 
the  work  is  done. 

Another  way  is  to  make  a  syrup  of  two 
pounds  of  sugar  for  every  six  pounds  of 
fruit,  and  let  it  boil  ten  minutes.  Fill  the 
cans,  and  seal  up  hot  Some  make  a  syrup 
of  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of 
fruit — and  some  only  a  quarter  of  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit — while  some 
use  no  sugar  at  all. 

To  keep  peaches,  pear  and  cut  them  up. 
If  thrown  into  cold  water  they  retain  their 
firmness  and  color.  Heat  them  in  cans  as 
above— -or  boil  them  ten  minutes  in  a  syrup. 
In  this  way,  strawberries,  raspberries,  cher- 
ries, plums,  peaches,  &c.  <fec.,  may  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time,  in  the  same  condition 
that  they  were  sealed  up,  with  their  flavor 
unchanged.  For  small  fruit  it  is  best  to 
make  a  syrup  without  water,  and  boil  the 
fruit  in  it  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

Tomatoes  should  be  boiled  and  the  skins 
taken  off,  and  then  placed  in  a  kettle  and  . 
brought   to    a  boil,  and   kept  so  while  fil- 
ling the  cans.  [Ohio  Cultivator. 


STEAM  POWER  DOME  FOB. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  announces 
that  a  great  experiment  was  recently  tried 
at  Vincennes,  in  the  presence  of  Gen.  La- 
hi  tte  and  the  officers  of  the  fort.  The  Chron- 
icle says : — "The  secret  of  compressing  and 
governing  electricity  is  at  length  discovered, 
and  that  power  may  therefore  now  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  motive  henceforward  to 
be  used.  A  small  mortar  was  fired  by  the 
Inventor  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  shots  a 
minute — without  flashing,  smoke,  or  noise. 
The  same  power  can,  it  seems,  be  adapted 
to  every  system  of  mechanical  invention,  and 
is  destined  to  supersede  steam,  requiring  nei- 
ther machinery  nor  combustion.'  A  vessel 
propelled  by  this  power  is  said  to  skim  the 
water  like  a  bird,  and  to  fear  neither  storm 
nor  hurricane.  *  The  inventor  has  already 
petitioned  for  a  line  of  steamers  from  L'Ori- 
ent  to  Norfolk,  in  the  United  States,  which 
passage  he  promises  to  accomplish  in  forty- 
eight  hours!" 

Jnst  think  of  it :  skimming  over  the  ocean 
at  the  rate  of  sixty-two  miles  per  hour.  Gen. 
Lahitte,  you  are  the  man  for  America  if  you 
can  do  this.  But  although  Jonathan  is  al- 
most a  disbeliever  in  impossibilities,  he  must 
plead  incredulity  to  the  above  until  the  Gen- 
eral makes  his  first  voyage. 

[Scientific  American. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  DOME8TIO  ANIMALS. 
SI1BEP. 

1.  In  America,  we  cultivate  the  Sheep 
only  for  the  fleece,  and  the  flesh.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  milk  of  these  animals,  and 
also  their  skins,  are  objects  of  much  impor- 
tance, in  certain  quarters  of  the  globe. 
There  is  probably  no  animal  whose  value  is 
comparable  to  the  sheep,  that  can  be  sup- 
ported at  so  little  cost.  There  is  hardly  any 
kind  of  ordinary  weed  that  they  will  not 
browse  on ;  and  judiciously  used,  a  moderate 
sized  flock  might  almost  pay  for  their  keep 
on  an  extensive  farmt  by  the  value  of  their 
services  in  destroying  weeds,  and  keeping 
the  plantation  clean.  They  are  extremely 
fond  of  the  tender  and  bitter  weeds,  and 
slightly  aromatic  seeds,  of  that  pest,  the  Bag 
weed  ;  they  devour  the  blossom  of  the  Span- 
ish needle;  they  are  fond  of  the  tender 
shoots  of  briers,  and  will  trim  up  the  white 
blossom  weed  of  our  meadows,  the  iron 
weed  of  our  pastures,  and  even  the  common 
burr  that  i*  so  hateful  to  nice  farmers.  The 
muHen,  the  dog-fennel,  the  thistle,  and  I  may 
add  the  red  clover,  are  the  only  things  they 
seem  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible.  In  large 
portions  of  our  country,  winter  small  grain 
is  sown  after  corn,  daring  the  three  autumn 
months ;  in  which  case,  a  flock  of  lambs,  or 
even  of  grown  sheep,  of  the  small,  fine  wooled 
varieties,  grazing  the  cornfield  before  it  is 
plowed  for  the  winter  grain,  is  a  luxury  to 
the  sheep,  a  benefit  to  the  ground,  and  in 
many  ways  an  economy  to  the  farmer. 

THIS  SnXEP  IS  VALUABLE  IN  ALL  C0T7NTBIES. 

2.  The  most  natural  condition,  perhaps, 
of  the  sheep,  in  its  state  of  domestication,  is 
on  thin  and  elevated  and  cheap  lands.  But 
its  culture  is  simple  and  remunerative,  under 
all  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  found 
to  exist.  The  wonderful  applications  of 
macldnery,  and  skilled  labor,  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  various  productions  of  the  earth, 
which  come  in  competition  with  wool,  espe- 
cially to  cotton,  have  materially  changed  the 
commercial  aspect  of  all  these  matters ;  but 
I  have  no  idea  of  going  far  in  that  direction. 
Sheep  are  for  all  conditions  of  man,  and  for 
nearly  every  region  of  the  globe.  They  are 
for  the  poorest  of  all  who  till  the  soil ;  they 
are  capable  of  being  expanded  into  enormous 
wealth.  The  mountain,  the  prairie,  the  pas- 
ture, the  heath,  the  down,  the  wold,  the  for- 
est, the  park,  the  lawn,  the  meadow,  even 
the  grain  field;  in  every  place  the  sheep 
finds  a  home,  where  man  has  taken  the  first 
step  towards  civilization.  I  confess,  I  do  not 
understand  how  any  one  who  resides  in  the 
country,  on  property  of  bis  own,  can  consent 
to  do  without  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 


COMMON  SHEEP— GESTATION — LAMBS,  AC. 

3.  The  common  sheep,  which  we  find  in 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  United  States,  is 
a  mixed,  degeneirted,  and  very  inferior  ani- 
mal; the  wool  coarse  and  scanty,  and  in- 
clined to  shed  off  every  spring,  like  hair; 
the  flesh  hard  and  dry,  and  with  a  taste  like 
wool.  In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
Middle  States,  the  flesh  is  better  than  the 
average;  and,  in  midsummer,  is  sometimes 
fat  and  juicy.  Besides  these  sheep,  whioh 
constitute  an  immense  majority  of  the  sheep 
of  the  country,  there  are  three  distinct  races 
in  addition,  and  very  numerous  grade  sheep, 
made  of  these  three  races,  crossed  on  each 
other,  and  on  the  common  sheep  of  the 
country.  All  sheep  bear  their  young  five 
calendar  months,  as  is  commonly  said  more 
accurately  21  weeks,  with  a  margin  of  one 
week  on  either  side.  By  the  way,  this  want 
of  positive  uniformity,  in  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion, is  a  very  curious  thing,  and  applies  to 
every  creature  that  bears  young,  hitherto 
carefully  observed  by  man,  from  his  own 
species  downward.  As  a  general  fact,  ewes 
have  young  but  once  a  year ;  if,  however, 
thev  do  not  give  suck  to  their  young,  they 
will  bear  twice.  Ordinarily,  they  have  one 
lamb  at  a  birth ;  it  is  very  rare  for  the  fine 
wooled  sheep  to  exceed  one*;  the  common 
sheep,  and  the  coarser  wooled  sheep,  gener- 
ally, frequently  produce  twins;  I  have 
known  three  lambs  at  one  birth  very  often, 
and  occasionally  four.  The  fine  woolea 
sheep  do  not  shed  their  wool,  and  are  much 
longer  lived  than  other  varieties.  They  live 
fifteen  years,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
which  is  at  least  one-third  more  than  the 
average  lite  of  other  sheep ;  and  the  gradual 
loss  of  their  front  teeth,  by  which  some  tol- 
erable idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  age  of 
sheep,  occurs  much  later  in  life  with  them 
than  with  other  varieties.  In  the  middle 
States,  lambs  ought  to  come  during  about  60 
days,  commencing,  as  well  as  we  can  deter- 
mine, immediately  after  the  vernal  equinox. 
They  are  extremely  tender  at  birth,  and  in- 
attention at  that  period  is  fatal. 

THE  BEST  VARIETIES — HOW  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE 
FELTING  PB0PEBT1ES  OF  WOOL. 

4.  A  few  words  about  each  of  the  most 
important  varieties:  They  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  finewooledj  middle  wooled,  and 
long  wooled,  which  suits  well  enough  for. 
general  description.  The  Spanish  sheep, 
commonly  called  Merino,  but  distinguished 
in  its  native  country  by  various  names,  and 
into  various  classes,  is  the  common  ancestor 
of  all  the  fine  wooled  sheep  in  this  country. 
The  German,  commonly  called  Saxon,  is  only 
a  very  carefully  cultivated  variety  of  the 
Spanish  sheep ;   the  French,  chiefly,  if  not 
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entirely  Rambouillet,  are  another  of  the  same 
general  description.  At  present  these  three 
varieties  differ  a  good  deal ;  bnt  I  speak  of 
them  together.  Taken  altogether,  this  is  the 
most  important  variety  of  sheep  that  exists. 
Its  flesh  is  purer,  finer  and  sweeter;  its  fleece, 
though  not  as  abundant  as  some,  is  very  far 
superior  to  all  others;  its  life  longer;  its 
keep  cheaper  in  proportion  to  its  products ; 
the  cost  of  a  moderate  flock  of  them,  on  a 
moderate  estate,  is  hardly  perceptible,  if  they 
are  properly  used,  and  the  products,  in  the 
way  of  fleece  and  flesh,  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. As  to  their  wool,  I  give  a  single 
hint;  with  a  small  eye-glass,  count  the  num- 
ber of  hairs  in  a  natural  look  of  wool,  then 
count  the  number  of  ourls  in  the  seperate 
hair ;  the  latter  gives  you  the  felting  proper- 
ty of  the  wool ;  the  former  its  fineness  as 
compared  with  other  samples.  After  that, 
the  sheep  that  has  most  skin  on  his  body, 
and  most  wool  on  his  akin,  is  the  sheep  you 
want;  and  if  you  will  observe,  you  will  see 
immense  differences  in  both  respects,  among 
sheep  of  the  same  blood  and  size. 

OOTSWOLDS   AND   SOTETHDOWNS. 

5.  Bakewell,  Dishley,  and  Ootswold,  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  just  as  if  we  said 
Colling,  Teeswater,  Durham ;  Bakewell  is  a 
man,  Dishley  his  residence,  Ootswold  the 
sheep.  Oxfordshire  sheep  and  Leicester- 
shire sheep  are  so  far  the  same  thing  as  Cots- 
wold,  as  Saxon  and  French  Merino  are  the 
same  as  Spanish  sheep;  indeed,  more  so. 
Southdown  sheep,  called  with  us  middle 
wooled,  as  all  those  I  have  jast  named  are 
called  long  wooled,  are,  like  the  Ootswold,  a 
distinct  variety  of  sheep ;  both  varieties  are 
peculiar  to  England.  The  black-faced,  blaek- 
legged  variety,  with  but  little  wool,  and  that 
of  moderate  fineness,  were  found  originally 
chiefly  on  the  downs,  or  open  plains,  such 
as  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  south  of  England, 
and  hence  their  name ;  the  large,  white  vari- 
ety, with  very  long  and  very  coarse  wool, 
suited  for  combing  and  pulling,  but  utterly 
unfit  for  carding,  were  found  originally  on 
those  wolds,  or  lofty,  open  regions,  forming 
part  of  the  Ohiltern  hills,  in  Central  Ens- 
land,  and  hence  their  name,  too,  Ootswold. 
Both  of  these  varieties  of  sheep,  are  without 
horns,  are  very  thrifty,  grow  large,  get  ex- 
tremely fat,  and  are  fine  to  sell.  The  flesh 
of  the  Southdown  is  considered  better  than 
that  of  the  Ootswold ;  the  fleece  of  the  latter 
is  double  at  least — sometimes  triple  that  of 
the  former.  Both  sorts,  as  well  as  the  cross 
between  them,  are  fine  looking  animals,  and 
are  prolific,  unless  they  are  permitted  to  get 
too  fat,  which  they  are  apt  to  do.  As  a  cross 
upon  our  common  sheep,  they  increase  the 
carcase,  and  make  most  singular  mixtures  of 
wool.  It  is  far  better  to  keep  them  pure,  or 
cross  them  only  together.    [Ohio  Farmer. 


HORSE   SHOEING. 

How  many  horses,  valuable  horses  in  many 
respects,  are  spoiled  by  having  defective 
fore-feet.  The  general  defect  in  the  fore- 
feet is  called  "pinched,"  or  contracted  feet. 
This  makes  the  animal  tender  forward,  liable 
to  fall  when  going  down  hill,  and  conse- 
quently unsafe. 

When  the  forward  feet  of  the  horse  are 
defective,  his  usefulness  on  the  road  is  much 
impaired ;  and  in  fact  there  is  no  comfort  or 
safety  in  using  such  a  horse. 

What  causes  tender  feet  ?  The  most  com- 
mon cause  is  bad  shoeing,  with  improper 
care  of  the  animal.  There  are  few  good 
horse-shoers.  Not  one  blacksmith  in  fifty 
knows  how  to  shoe  a  horse  properly.  How 
,  frequently  do  boys  and  apprentices,  as  soon 
ras  they  can  drive  a  nail,  undertake  to  set 
shoes  without  any  knowledge  of  the  anato- 
my of  the  horse's  feet,  or  any  of  that  inborn 
philosophy  which  teaches  a  man  to  look  at 
the  reason  of  the  thing.  It  is  a  shame  and 
an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  horses  to  have 
such  a  state  of  things. 

It  is  also  a  lamentable  fact,  that  not  one 
man  in  a  hundred  knows  when  his  horse  is 
well  shod.  Commonly,  a  man  leads  bis 
horse  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  lets  the  work 
be  done,  and  then  goes  off  with  his  horse, 
satisfied,  because  he  has  shoes  on  his  feet. 

There  are  two  very  common  faults  in 
shoeing  horses.  One  is,  the  shoes  are  too 
short.  How  can  a  horse  travel  with  ease, 
unless  his  shoes  are  long  enough  for  him  to 
set  his  whole  feet  down  on  the  shoes?  A 
horse  suffers  as  much  with  short  shoes  as  a 
man-  does  with  boots  of  any  insufficient 
length.  How  can  a  horse  travel  easily  all 
day  over  our  rough  roads,  with  shoes  half  an 
inch  too  short  ?  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  I  have  been  pained  at  seeing  horses 
with  short  shoes  on.  Have  the  shoe  as 
long  as  the  foot.  Hie  longer  it  is,  reasona- 
bly, the  better  support  it  will  give. 

The  second  fault  is,  shoes  are  made  con- 
cave instead  of  convex.  When  a  horse  sets 
down  his  foot,  if  it  can,  it  will  spread  a  lit- 
tle. This  arrangement  was  made  to  save 
the  animal  from  pounding  a  solid  foot  on  the 
ground.  The  foot  of  a  horse  has  layers  or 
springs,  as  it  were,  in  it ;  and  the  shoe  should 
be  made  accordingly.  If  the  heel  of  the 
shoe  dishes  in,  how  can  the  horse's  heel 
spread  when  he  puts  his  foot  down  ?  It  can 
not;  but  it  is  bound  tighter,  so  that  it 
cramps  the  foot,  and  after  a  while  it  results 
in  pinched  feet. 

A  forward  foot  shoe  should  be  made  with 
the  heel  of  it  slightly  convex  to  let  the  heel 
spread  naturally  when  the  horse  puts  his 
foot  down.  [Maine  Farmer. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


We  think  the  year  of  1856,  as  a  whole, 
bids  fair  to  be  memorable  among  fruit  grow- 
ers and  gardeners,  as  the  most  unfavorable 
in  Its  character  and  effects  upon  those  im- 
portant occupations,  of  any  that  has  ever 
been  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  States  of  the  West 

What  of  the  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery  the 
winter  did  not  kill  outright,  or  of  the  vege- 
tables and  bulbs  it  did  not  freeze  and  destroy, 
the  long  protracted,  inveterate  and  scorching 
drouth  of  summer  seems  determined  to  com- 
plete and  finish. 

Those  who  planted  orchards  last  spring, 
and  the  year  before,  and  the  number  must 
have  been  many,  we  fear  have  met  with  that 
success,  that  will  not  especially  prompt  their 
courage  to  renewed  effort  But  all  such 
must  bear  in  mind  that  such  an  extraordina- 
ry year  will  not  probably  again  occur  right 
off;  perhaps  not  till  newly  planted  orchards 
will  grow  to  maturity,  and  may  be  die  of  age. 
"Try  again  !"  is  the  motto ;  and  keep  trying. 
When  a  tree  dies  out,  fill  its  place  with  a 
new,  and  better,  and  hardier  one,  if  you  can. 
This  policy  persevered  in,  will  soon  get  you 
an  orchard,  and  a  good  one  too. 

Plant  as  many  western  grown  apple  trees 
of  approved  kinds  as  you  please,  and  as 
many  standard  hardy  pears  as  you  need, 
(with  a  few  additional  to  die,)  and  as  few 
French  imported  fancy  dwarfs,  and  rapid 
growing  sweet  cherries,  as  you  are  willing  to 
see  die  out,  root  and  branch. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  humbug  tree  peddlers, 
from  eastern  nurseries  of  high-sounding 
names;  but  abounding  in  small,  crooked, 
stunted,  moss  covered,  rootless  trees,  unless 
you  have  a  fanoy  for  the  thing,  and  are  will- 
ing to  stand  the  loss  of  your  money  and 


time  of  growing  an  orchard.  All  who  wish, 
can  find  good  trees  here  in  our  own  State 
nurseries ;  numbers  of  the  best  of  which,  we 
shall  always  be  advertising. 

Perhaps  our  eastern  friends  will  think  us 
unnecessarily  severe  on  their  trees  imported 
West;  and  on  that  head  we  would  say,  "a 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire."  We  have  ob- 
tained towards  2,000  trees  from  the  Roches- 
ter nurseries,  in  the  last  two  years,  for  our 
own  planting ;  and  our  instruction  has  inva- 
|  riably  been  for  them  to  send  their  best,  (and 
if  they  did,  we  pity  those  who  had  the 
worst,)  and  we  have  planted  and  taken  as 
good  care  of  them  as  we  knew  how.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  have  not  over  one  third  of 
them  now  alive.  But  they  have  verified  the 
old  saying,  that  there  is  no  great  loss  without 
some  small  gain;  for  the  dead  ones  have 
furnished  us  with  plenty  of  bean  and  pea 
poles,  which  is  quite  a  convenience  on  the 
prairie.  We  have  often  felt  particularly 
rich,  (over  the  left,)  when  picking  peas  off 
from  Imported  French  Poles,  on  quince 
stock,  at  four  and  six  shillings  apiece. 

One  main  cause  of  our  losing  many  of  our 
trees,  we  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  dealers,  in  sending  us 
varieties  we  did  not  order — a  practice,  by 
the  way,  that  we  should  not  good-naturedly 
stand  again. 

This  cheat  reminds  us  of  a  circumstance 
akin  that  occurred  to  an  acquaintance  of 
ours,  last  spring.  He  sent  $25  to  a  certain 
Discorea  Batatas  Pbince  of  humbugs,  for  $5 
worth  of  Batatas,  and  the  balance  in  some- 
thing else ;  but  received  the  full  $25  worth 
of  Battatases,  (worth  about  their  weight  in 
ground  nuts,)  with  the  explanation  that  he 
had  not  the  other  articles,  but  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  would  want  the  full  amount 
in  Battatases.    Was  not  that  coolish  ? 


Vitality  of  Seeds. — Parsnip,  rhubarb 
and  other  thin  scaly  seeds  keep  for  one  year. 

Carrot,  cress,  ochra,  gumbo,  onions,  peas, 
peppers,  and  small  herbs  in  general,  for  two 
years. 

Asparagus,  egg-plant,  endive,  lettuce,  mus- 
tard, parsley,  for  three  years. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  corn,  radish,  seakale, 
turnips,  tor  four  years. 

Beet,  celery,  cucumber,  melon,  squash,  for 
from  five  to  ten  years. 

To  preserve  seeds  they  must  be  kept  cool 
without  being  kept  damp. 
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THK   ULWTO.V  BI.ACEIJKItRY. 


The  Seacor  (or  Law  ton)  Mammoth  Black- 
berry, of  which  the  above  cut  is  a  represen- 
tation, is  being  extensively  and  successfully 
cultivated  throughout  the  Eastern  States, 
and  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  has  proved  to  be  both 
hardy  and  productive  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. We  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  well  in  Wisconsin,  and  mean  for  one 
to  give  them  a  trial ;  and  shall  do  so  with 
the  fullest  confidence  of  success. 

We  have  no  prejudice  against  color,  and 
shall  enjoy  a  dish  of  big  fine  blackberries 
(when  we  get  them,)  just  as  highly  as  an 
equal  quantity  of  strawberries.  We  extract 
the  following  description,  and  remaks  on 
cultivation,  from  Pardee's  new  work  on 
Strawberry  Culture,  just  published  by  0.  M. 
Saxton  &  Co.,  14  Fulton  St.,  New  York. : 

"The  characteristics  of  it  are  a  hardy,  vig- 
orous growth,  the  canes  are  often  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  cov- 
ered with  laterals  well  loaded  with  fruit ;  so 
that  a  single  stalk  will  produce  from  four  to 


six  and  even  eight  quarts,  and  the  canes  are 
uniformly  full  of  large  perfect  fruit  in  differ- 
ent exposures  and  locations. 

The  fruit  is  of  regular,  large  size,  oval 
shape,  handsome,  and  superior  flavor,  so  that 
our  best  pomologists,  after  a  trial  of  several 
years,  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  ltthe 
greatest  acquisition."  It  is  quite  certain  it 
has  not  deteriorated  in  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  it  proves  to  be  entirely  hardy. 

CULTIVATION. 

"The  blackberry  rejoices  in  a  moist,  loamy 
soil,  but  will  grow  well  in  higher  exposures, 
and  is  rather  benefitted  by  a  little  shade  and 
a  cool  northern  aspect.  When  thus  favored, 
it  will  prolong  its  period  of  bearing  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  Usual  good  garden  soil 
is  favorable  for  the  blackberry,  and  it  will 
bear  being  made  pretty  rich  with  manures 
after  the  first  year,  and  especially  with  muck 
or  woody-mould.  It  should  be  transplanted 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  or  in  the 
fall,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  of  its 
fibrous  roots  and  its  whole  general  culture 
the  first  year,  and  then  it  will  grow,  pro- 
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daoe  fruit,    and  propagate   itself  rapidly. 

The  canes  which  come  up  one  season  will 
bear  fruit  the  next  and  then  die  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  dead  branches  must  be  care- 
fully removed  early  every  spring,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  new  ones  to  take  their 
place,  and  this  beautiful  process  of  repro- 
duction thus  goes  on ;  so  that  a  single  plant 
set  out  in  a  good  free  soil  will  send  up  two, 
three,  or  foar  plants,  and  those  will  increase 
to  a  score  or  more  the  following  season,  if 
carefully  pruned  and  kept  olean. 

The  ends  of  the  canes  should  be  shortened 
about  one  quarter,  early  in  the  spring,  when 
the  old  decayed  ones  are  removed,  and  if 
the  laterals  are  too  long  clip  them  also. 
They  usually  require  no  Bupport. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

"Particular  care,  we  think,  is  needed  in 
transplanting  the  blackberry.  It  should  not 
be  attempted  late  in  the  spring,  otherwise  a 
great  share  of  the  plants  will  hardly  survive 
the  process.  Mulching  and  watering  are 
often  useful  and  even  necessary  when  trans- 
planting. 

It  is  well  to  set  the  plants  four  or  five  feet 
apart,  in  rows  that  are  eight  or  ten  feet  dis- 
tant, and  they  will  soon  cover  the  ground, 
and  thus  500  plants  will  set  an  acre.  Some 
large  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
have  readily  contracted  their  entire  crop  for 
the  season  at  25  cents  to  37£  cents  per  quart. 
We  have  given  a  large  space  to  this  variety, 
not  only  because  it  is  new,  but  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  worthy  of  extensive  cultiva- 
tion by  the  public,  both  as  amateurs  and  for 
the  market."    See  advertisement,  p.  432. 

ORIGIN  OF  THJJ  CATAWBA   BRAFE 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mosher,  President 
of  the  American  Wine-Growers'  Association 
of  Cincinnati,  who  appears  to  have  investi- 
gated the  subject  very  thoroughly,  the  origin 
of  the  Oatawba  grape  is  now  referred  to 
Buncombe  county,  North  Carolina.  They 
were  first  found  at  Murraysville,  near  Flat 
Rock,  (at  present  the  residence  of  Mr.  Blake, 
of  New  York,  but  at  that  time  owned  by 
Mr.  Murray,  the  father  of  Win.  Murray,  very 
well  known  to  all  who  ever  visited  the  Lime- 
stone Springs  in  Spartanburg  District,  and 
at  present  living  near  Catoosa  Springs,  Ga.) 
In  1802,  Mr.  Murray  says,  the  grapes  were 
growing  in  great  abundance  at  his  father's 
farm.  For  tiie  latter  history  and  propaga- 
tion of  this  grape,  we  quote  from  the  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Mosher  to  the  Western 
Horticultural  Review : 

"In  1807,  Gen.  Davy,  a  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, then  living  at  Kucky  Mount,  on  the 
Oatawba  river,  South  Carolina,  in  the  bounds 
of  the  Oatawba  nation  of  Indians,  transplant- 
ed some  of  these  grapes  to  his  residence; 
and  sometime  between  the  years  1807  and 


1816,  he  took  some  of  them  with  him  to 
Washington,  gave  them  the  name  of  the 
Catawba  grape,  and  disseminated  them 
among  his  friends  in  Maryland.  From  this 
source  it  is  probable  they  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Scheli,  from  whom  Major 
Adlum  obtained  them,  and  made  wine  of 
them  in  1822.  In  1822,  he  sent  the  vines, 
with  some  of  the  wine,  to  Mr.  Longworth, 
of  Cincinnati."      [Western  Agriculturist. 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  LARGE  FRUIT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Ga- 
zette says  that  by  a  very  simple  and  easy 
process,  fruits  of  many  kinds  may  be  raised 
about  one  third  larger  than  is  usually  the 
case,  and  of  greatly  improved  quality.  The 
secret  consists  in  supporting  the  fruits  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  hang  the 
whole  weight  upon  the  stalk,  or  twist  about 
in  the  wind.  The  Gazette  states  that  when 
the  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang  naturally  upon 
the  stalk,  the  increasing  weight  strains  the 
stem  or  twig,  and  thus  lessens  the  quantity 
of  nutritious  food  flowing  to  the  fruit.  The 
fruit  may  be  supported  either  by  tying  it  to 
a  bran  oh  with  a  piece  of  matting  or  by  en- 
closing it  in  a  small  net.  blowers,  such  as 
dahlias  or  peonies,  may  also  be  rendered 
much  larger  by  the  adoption  of  this  system. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  HOSES. 


Mr.  Rivers,  the  celebrated  Rose  culturist, 
makes  the  following  practical  remarks  on 
growing  the  rose.  Those  who  admire  the 
Queen  of  Flowers,  should  profit  by  his  expe- 
rience : — 

"It  is  deplorable  to  observe  how  soon  and 
how  certainly  roses  (unless  under  veiy  fa- 
vorable circumstances)  deteriorate,  when, 
left  to  themselves,  or  to  the  culture  generally 
bestowed  on  them,  and  to  mark  how  unlike 
the  beauteous  objects  first  planted,  a  few 
years  of  neglect  makes  tlem.  Now,  the 
remedy  for  this  great  evil  being  so  simple, 
and  within  the  reach  of  all,  surely  we  may 
expect  to  see  it  generally  adopted ;  and  for 
the  guidance  of  those  about  to  adopt  such 
treatment,  1  may  repeat  that  no  renewal  of 
the  soil  or  change  of  site  is  necessary,  but 
that  careful  taking  up,  well  inauuring,  and 
careful  re-planting  at  this,  the  proper  teas-on, 
is  all  that  is  requisite.  Plants  neglected, 
and  that  have  been  stationary  for  a  number 
of  years,  may  experience  some  check  on  such 
transplanting;  but  when  ii  becomes  annual, 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case,  and  increased 
luxuriance  the  invariable  result.  "Where 
pegging  down  the  shoots,  so  as  to  cover  the 
entire  bed  or  borders  h»  practiced  (and  an 
admirable  practice  it  fc)  this  treatment  will 
not  apply  ;  but  two  or  three  inches  of  good 
rotten  manure,  over  the  entire  Led,  in  au- 
tumn, will  answer  the  same  purpose.1* 
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THB  FA8TOLF  BASPBEBBY. 

"This  fine  variety  originated  at  Fastolf 
Castle,  near  Yarmouth,  England,  where  it 
attained  a  high  reputation,  which  it  has 
nobly  sustained  in  this  country. 


THE  FASTOLF. 

"It  is  not  quite  so  hard  for  a  market  fruit 
as  the  Antwerp,  but  it  is  rather  soft,  and  of 
rich  high  flavor,  and  the  fruit  is  very  large, 
of  a  bright  purplish-red,  and  is  a  large 
bearer.    It  requires  protection  in  winter. 

"The  question  of  winter  protection  is  a 
difficult  and  important  one.  The  ordinary 
custom  is  to  leave  them  exposed  in  the  gar- 
den to  the  severity  of  winter,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  Fastolf,  Franconia,  and  True 
Antwerps,  are  rendered  almost  worthless. 
Even  in  Kentucky,  those  choice  varieties  re- 
quire winter  protection.  The  easiest  way  is 
to  bend  the  canes  down  and  cover  them 
slightly  with  earth.  Some  tie  them  up  in  a 
withe  of  straw,  or  evergreen  boughs,  but 
these  are  not  always  sufficient. 

"We  have  sometimes  taken  up  the  plants  in 
the  fall,  and  buried  them  in  saifi,  and  on  the 
earliest  opening  of  spring  set  them  out  with 
care,  and  in  this  way  have  raised  extraor- 
dinary crops;  but  we  have  not  proved  this 
last  process  so  fully  as  to  incur  the  responsi- 
bility of  recommending  it.    It  would  require 


to  be  very  carefully  done,  so  as  to  preserve 
all  the  fibrous  roots,  together  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  favorable  soil,  for  it  to  succeed 
well.  They  will  continue  in  bearing  some 
five  or  six  years,  but  will  not  be  in  perfec- 
tion, ordinarily,  until  the  third  year  after 
planting. 


BED    AirrWEKP. 

"This  variety  has  long  been  the  standard 
sort,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
is  a  very  fine  fruit.  80  many  spurious  sorts 
are  now  sold  under  this  name,  that  it  is  diffi- . 
cult  to  obtain  the  genuine,  in  many  places. 
The  Common  Red  Antwerp  is  smaller  and 
round;  while  the  true  is  large,  regularly 
long  conical,  dull  red,  with  a  rich  sweet 
flavor. 

"The  canes  are  of  good  strength  when  well 
cultivated,  and  the  fruit  ripens  early  in  July. 
It  also  requires  winter  protection. 

"The  raspberry  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  viz :  for  the  hand,  the  table,  pies, 
tarts,  jelly,  jam,  ices,  syrups,  brandy,  wine, 
and  vinegar. 

"The  profits  of  production  are  very  large ; 
often,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  selling 
for  from  $500  to  $600  per  acre.  From  Mil- 
ton, Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  it  is  said  $10,000 
worth  is  sent  every  year  to  New  York  mar- 
ket.   The  usual  price  is  about  one  shilling 

per  pint. 

<*»> • 

New  Test  fob  the  Strawberry. — At  a 
late  meeting  of  Strawberry  taster*,  amateurs, 
a  decision  as  to  the  best  variety  not  having 
been  agreed  upon,  it  was  proposed  to  leave 
the  question  to  the  birds.  A  careful  watch 
was  set,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
rogues  gave  a  preference  to  Burr's  New  Pine, 
and  we  are  not  sure  but  they  have  good  rea- 
sons for  their  preference.    [Horticulturist. 
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STRAWBERRY  OULTUBS  AGAIN. 

In  making  up  the  last  number,  a  section  in 
relation  to  the  proportion  and  mode  of 
planting  staminate  and  pistillate  plants  was 
omitted,  and  as  it  is  very  important  we  here 
insert  it; 

"A  few  staminates  will  fertilize  many 
pistillates;  and  to  prevent  the  intermixture 
of  the  two  sorts  by  runners,  they  may  be 
planted  in  alternate  strips,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  diagram,  8  representing  staminate 
and  P  pistillate  varieties. 

PPPP  8  PPPP  8  PPPP 

PPPP  8  PPPP  8  PPPP 

PPPP  8  PPPP  8  PPPP 

PPPP  g  8  g  PPPP  g  8  6SPPPP 

PPPP  §  8  §  PPPP  tj  8  5  PPPP 
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Those  who  have  planted  beds  will  need  to 
be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  moist  un- 
til they  are  rooted,  and  well  started.  We 
suggested  in  the  last  number,  that  a  thin 
oovering  of  eld  hay  or  straw,  would  be  found 
to  be  a  great  help  in  this  matter. 

After  onoe  rooted,  the  prinoipal  requisite 
for  success  in  the  management  of  these  beds, 
is  clean  cultivation,  keeping  the  runners 
^own  by  hoeing  or  treating  them  precisely 
thtfaaiae  as  weeds. 

<•!>> 

Fallen  Fkuit. — Never  permit  green  fruit 
to  decay  on  the  soil  beneath  the  trees.  In, 
every  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry,  which 
is  prematurely  cast,  there  exists  a  minute  in- 
sect which  eats  its  way  out  in  time,  and  be- 
oomes  a  source  of  evil  to  the  succeeding 
crop.  Gather  up  and  either  feed  them  to 
your  domestic  animals,  or  dispose  of  them  in 
some  way  which  will  secure  you  against  the 
results  which  must  necessarily  ensue  from 
neglect  Swine  turned  into  orchards  the 
last  of  June,  and  permitted  to  have  access 
till  the  fruit  is  gathered,  afford  a  good  pro- 
tection against  insects,  by  destroying  the 
wormy  fruit  that  produces  them. 

Dahlias,  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
should  be  tied  to  neat  rods,  for  the  branches 
are  very  brittle— sudden  gusts  of  wind  will 
break  them,  and  their  beauty  is  destroyed 
for  the  season.  If  they  have  a  moderate 
pruning,  the  flowers  will  be  more  largely  de- 
veloped in  sue  and  color. 

[Michigan  Fanner. 


For  the  Farmer. 
WHEAT  AND  CHESS. 

Editors — In  the  June  number 
of  the  Fabmer,  on  page  257,  an  article  ap- 
pears over  the  signature  of  D.  Worthington, 
which  should  have  set  this  question  forever 
at  rest,  at  least  among  scientific  men.  But 
I  see  in  the  July  number  that  two  small  guns 
have  opened  their  batteries,  (pages  821, 822,) 
and  as  big  guns  will  take  no  notice  of  them, 
they  must  be  met  by  small  ones.  The  first 
has  mounted  his  upon  an  old  stack  bottom. 
This  selection,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  experiment  upon,  in  order  to 
sustain  such  an  absurd  idea  as  winter  killed 
wheat  producing  chess.  We  might  as  well 
contend  that  the  white  oak  grows  from  the 
dead  roots  of  the  pine,  because  both  will 
grow  on  the  same  soil,  and  one  follows  the 
destruction  of  the  other. 

The  communication  of  page  822  says  that 
the  author,  at  the  writing  of  his  article,  is 
41  years  of  age,  "and  therefore  his  experi- 
ence should,  in  this  number  of  years,  go 
some  way  toward  settling  the  question," 
and  then  says  that  in  his  mind  "it  is  settled 
conclusively  that  wheat  winter-hiUed  will 
turn  to  nothing  but  chess"  I  am  at  this 
writing  50  years  of  age,  and  if  this  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  settling  the  question,  I  have 
at  least  the  advantage  of  age  over  your  cor- 
respondent. I  have  also  industriously  ex- 
perimented, in  doors  and  out,  and  have  had 
a  whole  community  at  it,  who  nearly  all  be- 
lieved in  the  changing  of  wheat  to  chess, 
and  so  on  down  to  timothy,  herd-grass  and 
blue-grass,  and  the  result  was  that  all  those 
who  experimented,  and  sought  for  the  truth, 
renounced  the  absurd  notion  of  transmuta- 
tion, and  went  to  work  like  men,  cleaning 
their  wheat  and  their  fields  from  the  foul  in- 
truder, and  in  the  course  ot  a  few  years  they 
carried  wheat  to  mill  and  market — instead 
ot  chess  mixed  with  a  little  wheat 

The  result  of  my  own  experience  is,  that 
wheat  winter-hilled  will  turn  to  nothing  else 
hit  its  mother  earth.  I  have  seen  whole 
stools  dead  and  dry,  occupying  their  places 
where  they  hafe  grown  tne  preceding  fall, 
and  those  that  had  a  spear  left  alive,  were 
weak  and  puny,  and  generally  taken  by  rust 
in  harvest  time.  If  ohess  is  the  production 
of  abused  wheat,  why  not  sow  it  and  culti- 
vate it  well,  and  thereby  reinstate  it  to  its 
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former  purity.  This  would  be  the  result ; 
just  as  certain  as  wheat  would  produce 
chess,  chess  would  produce  wheat.  But 
this  is  all  false,  and  the  notion  of  wheat 
turning  to  chess  by  being  winter-killed,  and 
then  those  dead  chess  roots  (for  they  do  die 
after  the  seed  ripens,  just  as  wheat  and  corn 
roots  do,)  producing  herd-grass,  is  afoul 
slander  upon  creation  and  its  great  Author, 
who  said  that  "every  seed  shall  produce  its 
kind." 

Chess  is  of  that  class  of  vegetation  that 
does  not  produce  seeds  in  the  same  year  In 
which  it  germinates,  but  stands  over  winter, 
then  heads  out,  and  ripens;  and  the  roots  die 
—just  as  do  the  roots  of  mullen,  coltstail, 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  anjl  many  other  plants. 
Thence  it  is  that  we  never  see  chess  mature 
with  spring  wheat  if  the  soil  is  well  culti- 
vated. It  is  a  well  settled  point  in  my  mind 
that  any  close  observer,  whose  mind  is  not 
too  much  prejudiced,  may  soon  set  himself 
right  on  this  subject,  by  planting  a  drill  of 
wheat  and  one  of  chess  beside  it,  and  be  sure 
that  he  does  not  mix  his  seeds ;  and  then 
closely  watch  their  appearance  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  growth.  The  blade  of  the 
chess  has  a  fine  beard  or  down  on  the  under 
side  and  edges,  about  the  sixteenth  of  on 
inch  long,  whilst  that  of  the  wheat  is  smooth. 
The  blades  must  be  held  towards  the  sun,  in 
a  clear  day,  to  detect  the  difference  by  the 
unassisted  eye. 

There  are  many  men  who  say  they  can 
change  a  plant  of  wheat  to  that  of  chess.  If 
any  one  should  wish  to  test  this  magic  skill, 
let  him  first  be  sure  that  the  magician  does 
not  operate  on  chess.  I  have  often  thought 
this  error  was  persisted  in  for  a  kind  of 
cloak  or  excuse  for  careless  and  shiftless 
farming;  for  I  am  very  certain  that  those 
who  believe  that  wheat  grows  chess  always 
carry  to  mifl,  or  market,  or  sow  bushels  of 
it,  whilst  those  who  do  not  believe  it,  only 
carry  quarts.  I  do  not  expect  to  convince 
any  of  the  old  heads  who  persist  in  this 
error  of  transmutation ;  their  doom  is  sealed. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  fcthe  proud  young  lord 
of  the  soil,  I  have  written.  I  have  spent  21 
years  of  my  life  in  the  flouring  business. 
Yours  truly,        J.  Britts. 

PmfBeoB,  July  4, 1856. 
'-         «  ••» » 

Experience  is  the  fool's  despised  friend. 


For  the  Farmer. 
WHEAT  AND  OHESft^ 

Messes.  Editors — The  discussion  as  to 
the  origin  of  chess  has  fairly  commenced  in 
the  Wisconsin  Farmer.  A  vexed  question, 
indeed,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  mani- 
fested some  "impatience  in  your  remarks  up- 
on Mr.  PL's  communication  in  the  April  No." 
I  do  not  purpose  at  this  time  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  subject,  because  it  is  a 
very  unfruitful  source  of  speculation,  and 
may  be  settled  in  a  better,  and  much  more 
satisfactory  manner,  than  by  continually 
writing  communications  that  give  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  which  can  have  no 
place  in  scientific  testimony.  It  is  very  easy 
to  assert  that  the  roots  of  winter-killed 
wheat  produce  chess,  and  "nothing  but  chess,1' 
but  it  will  be  found  upon  trial,  to  be  much 
more  difficult  to  prove  it.  For  my  part,  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  chess  can  never 
be  produced  from  wheat,  or  any  other  grain, 
or  plant.  Now  let  those  who  believe  other- 
wise, demonstrate  it  by  scientific  experi- 
ments, and  have  the  benefit  of  the  following:  . 

"Wheat  Turxixo  to  Chess. — Quite  a 
number  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Michi- 
gan Farmer,  have  been  considerably  exer- 
cised upon  this  subject  during  the  past  year ; 
and  it  would  seem  from  an  article  in  the  last 
number,  from  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson  of  Ann 
Arbor,  that  the  believers  in  transmutation 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  one  among  the 
disbelievers  who  would  offer  a  reward  of 
$25,  to  any  one  that  can  and  will  produce 
wheat  from  chess.    Mr.  A.  asks : 

"  'If  the  anti-chess  gentleman  know  that 
wheat  will  not  turn  to  chess,  where  is  the 
risk  of  offering  small  premiums  to  test  and 
settle  this  dispute?  But  they  appear  un- 
willing to  prove  their  faith  by  their  works.' 

"We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  this  con- 
troversy; but  this  question  having  been 
thoroughly  discussed  in  our  paper,  com- 
mencing more  than  twenty  years  since,  and 
continued  for  years,  we  gave  it  a  very  care- 
ful examination,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
— as  did  a  multitude  of  farmers  who  read 
that  discussion,  that  wheat  could  not  be 
made  to  turn  to  chess.  In  that  discussion, 
one  writer,  a  very  worthy  man,  stated  that 
he  could  produce  chess  from  wheat  without 
difficulty.  In  answer  to  this  our  worthy 
and  venerable  friend,  David  Thomas  of  Cay- 
uga, immediately  offered  the  writer  alluded 
to  a  reward  of  $50,  if  he  would  do  what  he 
believed  himself  able  to  do  so  easily— pro- 
duce chess  from  wheat.  Col.  Chapin  of  On- 
tario, also  offered  a  reward  of  $50,  to  any 
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one  who  would  perform  this  prodigy.  It  is  [ 
sufficient  to  say  that  these  rewards  were 
never  claimed,  although  great  efforts  were 
made  to  produce  the  feat  necessary  to  obtain 
them.  Following  these  examples,  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  call  of  Mr.  Anderson,  we  offer  a 
reward  of  $50,  to  Mr.  A.,  or  to  any  one  else, 
who  will  produce  to  us  ocular  demonstration 
that  he  has  grown  chess  from  wheat.  If  the 
believers  in  transmutation  will  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  prove  it,  by  endeavoring  to 
effect  the  transmutation,  they  will  ere  long 
change  their  views,  or  at  least  convince 
themselves  that  it  cannot  be  proved." 

[Country  Gentleman,  June  10 1856. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  transmutation  be- 
lievers, and  let  them  prove  "their  faith  by 
their  works."        Yonrs,  &c.,        M.  T.  B. 

Maksiiland,  July  12.  1856. 

In  relation  to  the  chess  question,  we  would 
say,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  pretty 
well  theorized  in  the  last  few  numbers  of 
the  Farmer ;  and  all  back  up  their  theories 
with  more  or  less  facte,  although,  singular 
enough,  those  facts  very  materially  contra- 
dict each  other.  On  the  whole,  it  does  not 
strike  us  as  a  very  profitable  discussion,  to 
be  carried  on  without  system,  between  iso- 
lated individuate,  to  any  considerable  extent. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  new  communications  on 
the  subject  almost  every  day,  and  all  of 
about  the  same  stripe,  eliciting  no  new  facts. 

Now  we  would  suggest,  as  this  has  been 
so  long  a  tedious  and  open  question,  that 
some  agricultural  society  take  the  thing  in 
hand,  and  institute  a  series  of  careful  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  would  be  conclu- 
sive to  all  reasonable  men  on  the  subject. 

It  would  not  take  many  years  to  test  the 
matter  fairly,  nor  would  it  necessarily  cost 
much  money.  Why  would  it  not  pay  ?  and 
which  among  our  enterprising  agricultural 
societies  will  take  the  matter  in  charge? 
We  will  be  happy  to  publish  the  results  of 
such  an  investigation ;  but  we  shall  hardly 
find  room  for  a  great  many  more  individual 
communications  on  the  subject  at  present. 
Eds.  Farmer. 


Lemon  Buttei*  — Twelve  eggs,  6  lemons, 
2  pounds  white  sugar,  2  oz.  butter.  Rub 
the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  beat  the 
whites  and  yolks  separate,  grate  the  rinds 
of  the  lemons;  mix  the  yolks  with  the  but- 
ter and  sugar  over  a  slow  fire,  then  stir  in 
thewhites  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Set  away 
until  cold.    It  makes  a  very  nice  sauce. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  SOUTHBHN  WISCONSIN. 

We  were  aware  that  the  counties  of  Ra- 
cine, Kenosha  and  Walworth  were  among 
the  richest  of  our  favored  Wisconsin,  but 
were  not  prepared  to  find  this  section  quite 
so  Paradisiacal  as  we  did  on  visiting  it  a 
short  time  since.  The  soil  is  unsurpassed  in 
fertility — woodland  is  liberally  distributed 
through  the  prairie,  and  the  whole  by  living 
streams..  This  portion  of  the  State  has  been 
settled  by  intelligent,  enterprising,  industri- 
ous farmers  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
they  have  made  of  it  one  vast  garden— ex- 
cepting an  occasional  spot  which  has  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  some  slack  farmer,  or 
speculator. 

Racine  city,  like  the  other  Wisconsin  lake 
shore  towns,  is  high,  "healthy,  with  com- 
manding beauty  of  surrounding  scenery;  and 
the  inhabitants  have  added  to  the  naturally 
attractive  features  of  the  locality,  until  it  is 
justly  entitled  to  its  iiard  won  name  of 
"Belle  of  the  Lakes." 

In  the  office  of  H.  S.  Duband  we  saw  a 
carefully  prepared  statement  of  the  amount 
of  manufacturing  done  in  this  city  during 
the  last  year.  In  the  aggregate  it  amounted 
to  upwards  of  one  million  dollars.  This  is 
pretty  good  for  a  town  of  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  but  the  proprietors  of  the  differ- 
ent establishments  are  adding  largely  to 
their  business  the  present  year.  Among  the 
most  prominent  in  the  list  of  products  were 
those  of  A.  P.  Dickey,  manufacturer  of  steam 
engines  and  boilers,  mill  work  and  all  kinds 
of  machinery;  and  J.  I.  Case,  who  makes 
the  threshing  machines  and  tread  powers  so 
much  used  by  western  farmers.  The  article 
of  leather,  and  over-shoes,  amounted  to 
about  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

We  found  time  to  call  on  Dr.  P.  R.  Hot, 
and  wish  we  had  spare  time  to  tell  our  read- 
ers what  the  Doctor  is  doing  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind in  general.  He  has  the  most  extensive 
collection  of  birds,  insects  and  reptiles  ever 
made  in  one  locality.  He  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  natural  history  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  State  would  do  well  to  reward 
him  for  his  labors,  and  give  him  liberal  en- 
couragement for  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  good  work.  The  readers  of  the  Farmer 
may  have  occasion  to  know  more  of  him 
hereafter. 
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Kenosha,  ten  miles  from  Ratine,  is  equal- 
ly fortanate  in  its  location,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have  decorated  their  grounds  with 
trees  and  shrubbery — whioh  adds  more  than 
costly  mansions  to  the  beauty  of  a  city — un- 
til it  is  a  real  "love  of  a  place."  The  public 
sohools,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J. 
G.  Mo  Kisdbey,  the  present  Principal,  are 
well  kept,  and  the  city  is  about  erecting 
capacious  houses,  which  will  enable  him  to 
make  them  seoond  to  no  public  schools  in 
the  State. 

Within  the  last  year  the  business  portion 
of  Kenosha  has  been  improved  very  much, 
and  several  large  blocks  are  now  being  erect- 
ed. We  visited  Mr.  Gahoos,  the  pie-plant 
man,  the  ever-green  man,  the  Olinton  Grape 
man,  the  seedling  gooseberry  man.  Who, 
that  has  tasted  good  fruit  grown  in  Wiscon- 
sin, does  not  know,  at  least  by  reputation, 
Mr.  Cahoon?  We  should  like  to  tell  the 
sights  we  here  saw,  but  have  not  the  space. 
Oould  every  reader  of  the  Farmer  visit  his 
garden,  it  would  do  more  to  create  a  taste 
for  horticultural  matters  than  reading  all  the 
best  books  on  the  subject.  A  taste  !  for  Mr. 
0.  not  only  discusses  the  beauties  of  different 
varieties,  but  gives  his  visitors  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  test  for  themselves. 

The  Water  Cure  of  Dr.  H.  T.  Szeley  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  invalids.  The  Doctor  has 
made  it  so  by  his  speedy  cures,  good  accom- 
modations and  moderate  charges. 

By  favor  of  Mr.  Mobgan  of  the  Eagle 
Foundry,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
pany him  through  the  farming  country  west 
of  Kenosha — and  such  a  country  I  Pleasant 
Prairie,  Liberty  Prairie,  and  the  country 
contiguous,  combine  beauty  of  scenery,  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  a  high  degree  of  cultivation 
rarely  equalled;  but  we  cannot  dwell,  as 
time  is  short  and  we  must  pass  on. 

To  Geneva  the  cars  on  the  Central  Road 
are  now  running.  The  crystal  lake  at  this 
plate  adds  greatly  to  the  otherwise  favored 
locality.  Being  so  convenient  to  Chicago, 
Geneva  would  doubtless  be  thronged  with 
pleasure  and  health  seekers  if  the  hotel  ac- 
commodations were  a  little  better. 

Elkhorn,  the  county  seat,  is  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  •  Walworth  county,  and  is  fast 
becoming  a  railroad  center,  for  the  Racine 
and  Mississippi,  the  Wisconsin  Central  and 
the  Milwaukee  and  Beloit  roads,  when  com- 


pleted, are  to  pass  through  and  intersect  at 
this  place. 

Walworth  has  set  a  good  example  for  oth- 
er counties  to  follow,  in  establishing  a  county 
poor-house  and  farm,  as  also  in  scouring  for 
it  a  competent  superintendent.  The  reason 
why  most  establishments  of  this  kind  fail  to 
accomplish  the  sought-for  object,  is  owing 
to  the  bad  management  of  superintendents. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man  who 
cannot  manage  successfully  his  own  affairs 
will  do  better  for  the  public? 

Delevan,  on  the  line  of  the  Racine  and 
Mtssi:sippi  railroad,  is  soon  to  have  a  news- 
paper, and  "knowing  the  past  we  judge  of 
the  future,"  one  that  the  inhabitants  may  b? 
proud  of— for  Messrs.  Baker  &  Doty  will 
make  a  first  class  family  journal.  The  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institute  at  this  place  was  estab- 
lished and  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the 
State,  and  is  free  to  all  deaf  mutes  residing 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  30  years.  The  building 
occupies  an  elevated  and  healthy  site,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  about  40  pupils. 
There  is  an  annual  vacation  from  the  last 
Wednesday  of  June  to  the  first  Wednesday 
of  September,  and  it  was  during  this  time — 
the  8th  of  August — that  we  were  there. 
Persons  desiring  to  place  a  pupil  in  the 
school,  should  address  the  Principal,  J.  6. 
Offices,  acquainting  him  with  the  name, 
age  and  residence  of  the  mute. 

The  Racine  and  Mississippi  railroad  is  be- 
ing pushed  forward  with  a  great  degree  of 
energy.  It  is  now  completed  to  Allen's 
Grove,  and  the  iron  horse  will  soon  quench 
his  thirst  from  Rock  River,  at  Beloit.  Pass- 
ing through  so  fine  a  portion  of  Wisconsin, 
this  road  must  be  a  paying  concern,  not  only 
to  the  stock-holders,  but  a  great  benefit  to 
the  inhabitants  along  the  line. 

STUMP  MACHINES. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  our  friend  J.  G., 
of  Rutland,  in  relation  to  stttmp  machines, 
we.  would  say,  that  we  saw  one  of  Willis' 
famous  machines,  when  down  East,  not  long 
ago,  which  is  understood  to  surpass  every- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  yet  invented.  It  was 
not  in  action,  but  from  appearances,  we 
should  think  it  all  that  it  is  represented.  It 
is  said  to  pull  up  the  hugest  stumps  with 
perfect  ease,  and  to  be  very  simple  and  easy 
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to  work— only  requiring  a  horse,  or  yoke  of 
cattle,  and  two  men,  to  manage  it  efficiently 

These  machined  complete  for  working, 
cost  from  $75  to  $200,  depending  on  the 
size;  and  one  is  sufficient  for  a  township. 

We  mean  to  have  one  on  exhibition  at  onr 
State  Fair,  and  actually  working,  if  there 
are  any  stumps  in  the  diggings.  In  conclu- 
sion we  quote  the  longuage  of  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Worcester  Spy,  who  saw  one  in 
operation : 

"Twelve  stumps  were  ousted  in  forty- 
eight  minutes,  by  the  watch ;  some  small, 
some  large,  and  others,  perfect  monsters  in 
size  and  ugliness.  One  in  particular,  when 
thrown  up,  reminded  us  of  the  side  of  a  house, 
under  whose  shade  a  couple  of  families  might 
be  cooled,  these  sunny  days.  It  presented  a 
mass  of  roots  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
stray  roots  shooting  out  many  feet  further. 
One  horse  of  common  size  on  the  end  of  the 
lever,  took  the  draft,  with  great  ease,  and 
whether  it  were  one  hundred  or  five  hun- 
dred tons  purchase,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 
The  power  seemed  prodigious,  and  even 
frightful.  We  wish  Mr.  Willis  very  much 
success.  His  'stump  oratory'  is  peculiar; 
we  understand  he  never  fails  in  what  he  at- 
tempts— the  stumps  4are  bound  to  come;' 
and  if  yesterday  was  a  fair  display  of  his 
'walking  into'  stumps,  we  had  rather  enjoy  it 
than  a  'Jim  Crow,1  or  even  a  circus.  This 
improved  Stump  Puller  we  rank  among  the 
elements  of  civilization ;  it  makes  the  rough 
places  smooth;  it  has  a  moral  power;  it 
heaves  us  on  towards  the  millenium." 


MICHIGAN  VS.  FEHV 8TLVAHIA. 

R.  F.  Joiixstonb,  8m : — Seeing  in  the  Far- 
mer for  the  present  month,  a  report  of  the 
shearing  of  Merino  sheep,  owned  by  John  S. 
Goe,  of  Fayette  county,  Penn.,  I  thought  I 
would  give  vou  an  account  of  mine,  although 
on  a  limited  scale. 

One  Spanish  buck's  fleece,  18  pounds,  8  ounces,  washed. 
No.  1  Spanish  Ewe  Fleece,  6  pounds  9  ounces,  washed, 
ii    2       "        »  «      «       «      8       "  " 

ll  3  •)  *4  44  J  »•  1  44  44 

•444*4*  44  J  41  9  44  44 

44  g  44  44  44  g  44  4}  14  4. 

U  £  44  *4  44  1  44  J  44  44 

44  f  44  44  44  £  **  9  "  ** 

44  g  44  U  44  £  M  |4  M  41 

44  «J  44  44  tt  5  44  Jl  4.  M 

-  10  *  "             6  „  4  ** 

Eight  of  the  ewes  raised  lambs  and  one 
lost  one.  If  any  one  has  a  flock  of  Spanish 
Merinos  that  will  beat  them,  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  them  through  the  Farmer. 

Yours,         J.  L.  Whkelook. 

Salem,  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich. 

We  clip  the  above  from  the  Michigan 
Farmer;  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wheelook's 


challenge,  we  would  publish  a  statement 
of  what  ten  of  our  own  sheep  sheared,  the 
present  season,  although  we  had  not  hith- 
erto deemed  it  sufficiently  remarkable,  to  say 
anything  in  particular  about  it 

We  would  further  say,  that  this  same  ten 
sheep  were  wintered  promiscuously  among 
a  flock  of  almost  a  thousand;  and  on  the 
whole,  pretty  poorly  kept  We  have  many 
more  among  the  flock  that  sheared  almost 
as  heavy  fleeces ;  but  we  merely  select  ten 
to  match  friend  Wheelook's.  We  doubt  not 
but  these  same  sheep  would  have  sheared 
20  per  cent  heavier  fleeces,  if  they  had  beta 
especially  well  kept    The  list  is  as  follows : 

9  two  year  old  Spanish  Merino  Ewes,  sheared  f  Bounds 
of  washed  wool  each.  M  **  *•       » 

1  two  year  old  Spanish       "  *  "       8 

1    M      ••     *      ♦*  *       Wetter   •*       8 

«)       U  44  44  U  44  Kwe8  44  ? 

1    «       «     «       «  *-       Wether   "       7 

1    yearling  •*  •»       Ewe        "       8# 

I         U  U         U  U  U  *         €)i 

1  X  Spanish  and  X  French  u  -10 

All  of  which,  except  the  last  fleece,  we 
sold  for  40  cents  per  pound,  and  that  for  88. 
Wisconsin  will  here  rest  her  case,  as  against 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania,  until  something 
new  turns  up.  Ens. 

FARMERS,  OLEAW  TOUR  WHEAT  ! 

As  the  new  crop  of  our  State  will  soon 
begin  to  come  into  market,  we  desire  to  re- 
mind farmers  of  the  restrictions  passed  at  the 
Milwaukee  Corn  Exchange,  last  spring,  and 
which  will  be  adhered  to,  in  future  trans- 
actions.   They  are  as  follows : 

Retohed,  That  hereafter  the  members  of 
the  Corn  Exchange  will  make  that  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  clean  and  unclean  wheat 
which  real  equity  and  the  demands  of  the 
eastern  market,  and  the  reputation  of  Wis- 
consin wheat  requires. 

Booked,  That  we  will,  as  buyers  and  sell- 
ers of  wheat,  insist  that  the  benefits  of  clean 
wheat  and  the  losses  of  unclean  wheat,  shall 
fall  where  they  properly  belong,  upon  the 
producer. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  to  faithfully  labor 
for  the  reforms  contemplated  in  these  reso- 
lutions, by  always  encouraging  honest  dealers 
\>j  high  prices,  and  discouraging  the  reverse 
with  the  proper  deductions. 

Farmers  as  well  as  dealers,  will  find  their 
account  in  cleaning  their  wheat  before 
bringing  it  to  market  [Mil.  Sentinel 

We  copy  the  above  notice,  and  hope  that 
its  admonition  will  be  heeded  by  all  farmers, 
and  also  by  all  buyers  throughout  the  State. 
A  farmer  who  carries  dirty  wheat  to  mar- 
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kot,  disgraces  himself;  and  a  buyer  who 
buys  it,  aids  and  abets  in  disgracing  the 
State.  We  hope  that  f  irmers  will  have 
more  pride  hereafter,  and  feel  that  they 
are  each  directly  interested,  in  building  up  a 
high  character  for  Wisconsin.  The  efFect  of 
a  high  and  well  established  character  for 
honesty  of  deal,  and  superiority  as  farmers, 
will  raise  the  value  of  real  estate  tive  times 
as  much  as  can  be  realized  by  selling  dirt, 
and  ohaff,  for  wheat. 

But  if  the  farmers  fail  to  reform  in  this 
matter  of  carrying  dirty  wheat  to  market, 
we  hope  that  buyers  all  through  the  State 
will  adopt  such  regulations  as  will  be  effi- 
cient to  rectify  soon  an  unbusiness  like  and 
bad  practice.  ,  We  invariably  run  our  wheat 
through  one  of  Ela's  best  premium  fanning 
mills  before  taking  it  to  market,  and  believe 

it  more  than  pays. 

«  »«» » 

For  the  Fanner. 
THE  OOMQra  STATE  FAIH. 

Eds.  Farmer,  Gentlemkn— I  wish  to  sug- 
gest a  few  ideas  to  my  fellow  farmers  and 
business  men,  in  relation  to  the  forth  coming 
State  Fair. 

And  firstly,  gentlemen,  I  would  ask  if  you 
have  thought  the  matter  over  and  concluded 
to  attend  ?  And  have  you  talked  with  your 
less  enterprising  neighbor  about  it,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  go  ?  and  further,  have  you  de- 
termined to  take  something  along  for  exhi- 
bition ;  or  have  you  yet  realized  that  Fairs 
are  wholly  made  up  of  what  individuals  take 
to  them  for  exhibition?  Such,  kind  reader, 
is  the  fact,  and  appeals  to  you,  perhaps,  with 
as  much  propriety  and  force,  as  to  any  one 
else. 

Then  look  up  your  choice  animals,  imple- 
ments or  productions,  and  put  them  in  trim 
for  the  occasion;  for  the  time  is  drawing 
near  to  hand.  Don't  be  so  proud  as  to  hold 
back,  because  perchance  you  may  fear  you 
have  not  the  very  best  thing  in  the  world. 
If  you  can  do  well,  never  mind  though  others 
may  beat  you;  a  comparison  will  show  you 
where  you  are,  and  put  you  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

But  above  all,  don't  go  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets,  merely  to  look  on  and  find 
fault  with  others.  Somebody  has  said  that 
"the  gossip  and  critic,  when  tracked  home, 
is  usually  the  most  inefficient  and  worthless 


man  in  the  world.1'  My  own  observation 
verifies  the  saying.  A  just  discrimination  is 
appropriate,  and  profitable ;  but  a  confirmed 
fault-finder  is  a  nuisance  every  where— a  mere 
sieve,  that  allows  everything  to  escape  it  but 
the  dirt  Go,  then,  with  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased  with  what  is  reasonable ;  even  tho' 
yon  may  have  seen  the  like,  slightly  excelled 
in  York  State  or  the  old  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  all  who  con- 
sistently can,  to  go  any  way ;  the  people, 
sights  and  scenes  that  you  will  see,  will  in- 
evitably be  a  rare  treat  Then  again,  we 
must  have  a  pride  in  oar  State  Fairs,  as  they 
are  visited  by  many  of  the  most  enterprising, 
from  other  States,  and  as  States,  now  days, 
are  judged  somewhat  by  the  show  they  make 
on  such  occasions ;  it  is  always  highly  im- 
portant in  this  point  of  view,  that  such  dis- 
plays be  well  attended — not  only  by  gentle- 
men but  by  ladies.  Yes,  I  say  ladies !  not  of 
the  "paper  shoe  and  wasp  waist  style"  ex- 
actly, but  of  the  sterling,  the  enterprising, 
the  useful — those  who  labor,  and  those  who 
think.  Come  out,  one  and  all,  to  this  great 
mass  meeting  of  the  friends  of  labor,  toil 
and  usefulness.  Don't  let  there  be  a  lack  of 
25,000  present,  because  you  stay  away. 

A  Farmer, 
who  likes  to  meet  his  brothers  and  sisters  at 
the  Fairs. 

We  approve  of  the  foregoing  advice  and 
timely  exhortation,  believing,  as  we  do,  that 
Fairs  are  the  great  and  true  holidays  of  the 
American  people-;  we  think  everybody  who 
can,  cheats  him  or  herself,  by  not  attending 
them.  People  must  recollect  that  it  is  a 
faster  age  than  of  old,  and  those  who  do  not 
keep  posted,  will  soon  find  themselves  astern 
— nothing  surer.  Eds. 

To  Fatten  Fowls. — Fowls  may  be  fat- 
tened in  four  or  five  days  by  the  following 
process:  Set  some  rice  over  the  fire  with 
skimmed  milk,  as  much  only  as  will  serve 
one  day.  Let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  swelled 
out:  addateaBpoonfulofsugar.  Feed  the 
fowls  four  or  five  times  a  day  in  pans,  and 
give  them  as  much  each  time  as  will  fill 
them.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
have  nothing  sour  given  them,  as  that  pre- 
vents their  fattening.  Give  them  clean 
water  or  milk  from  rice  to  drink.  By  this 
method  the  flesh  will  have  a  clear  white- 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

For  the  Farmer. 
OTO  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Missus.  Editobb — This  subject  may  be 
considered  foreign  to  the  kind  of  matter 
■which  should  fill  the  columns  of  an  agricul- 
tural journal;  nevertheless  it  is  a  topic  that 
has  a  claim  upon  the  individual  interests  of 
the  farmer.  Upon  the  common  school  to- 
gether with  the  home  circle,  (whioh  should 
be  in  unison  with  eaoh  other,)  does  the  for- 
mer—do  the  masses  depend  for  their  early 
education,  both  moral  and  intellectual;  and 
as  the  common  schools  and  home  influence, 
so  are  the  people  educated — and  upon  the 
right  education  of  the  people  depends  our 
health  and  prosperity  as  a  nation.  I  contend 
that  there  is  but  little  hope  for  permanency 
in  any  of  the  anticipated  reforms  of  the  day, 
save  in  the  great  panacea  for  moral  and  in- 
tellectual error — the  proper  education  of  the 
young.  The  American  youth  must  be  edu- 
cated— educated  morally  as  well  as  scientific- 
ally— instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
or  ours,  as  a  nation,  will  be  a  hopeless  con- 
dition. Bowie  knives,  rifles,  nor  gutta  per- 
oha  canes  will  not  educate  this  people. 
Minds,  active,  energetic,  persevering  minds 
all  alive  to  the  work  in  our  homes  and  com- 
mon schools,  are  the  means  by  and  through 
which  we  may  hope  for  viotory.  This  is 
our  only  hope;  our  common  schools  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  the  hope  of  our  country, 
and  in  our  country  I  yet  hope  for  thorough 
and  efficient  publio  schools.  How  is  a 
change  to  be  effected  ?  The  condition  of  our 
schools  must  be  revolutionized — there  is  one 
thing  which  will  effect  this  work  of  making 
the  common  schools  to*  meet  the  wants  of 
the  people.  School  officers  nor  school  teach- 
ers can  work  this  change.  The  interest  of 
parents  is  demanded ;  undivided,  divested  of 
all  speculative  motives,  having  in  it  a  feeling 
of  deep  moral  responsibility,  one  that  con- 
tains in  itself  the  elements  of  union,  capable 
of  ridding  the  possessor  of  all  prejudice  or 
sectarianism. 

"But,"  inquires  an  individual,  "what  more 
can  we  do  ?  We  have  fhrnished  the  means 
to  defray  all  expenses,  built  a  convenient 
school-house,  hired  at  least  a  supposed-to-be 
qualified  teaoher,  and  sent  our  children  to 
school.    What  more  should  we  do  in  this 


matter?"  I  answer,  so  far  you  have  done 
well ;  but  if  this  is  all  you  have  done,  you 
have  only  begun  this  work — you  have  only 
furnished  some  means  to  aid  you,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  what?  Not  of  plants;  not  of 
fruits  or  grains;  but  of  immortal  minds, 
whioh  are  ever  to  be  affected  by  the  instruc- 
tion that  you  shall  impart.  Serious  thought, 
that  mind,  eternal  mind,  is  thus  to  be  affect- 
ed— that  the  impressions  here  made  are  to 
have  their  influence  through  ages!  What 
have  sohools  and  home  instruction  to  do  in 
this  case  ?  I  repeat,  that  I  believe  our  hap- 
piness or  misery  depends  upon  these.  If 
there  is  one  point  upon  which  all  should  be 
united,  it  is  in  this  God-like  mission,  of  edu- 
cating the  people. 

Parents,  it  is  your  duty  to  know  that  your 
children  are  being  educated  aright;  that 
their  minds  are  being  led  out  in  the  right 
direction.  There  is  one  great  secret  in  the 
progress  of  a  school,  even  after  a  qualified 
teacher  has  been  engsged,  and  this  comprises 
an  absolute  duty  of  parents,  whioh  is  the 
frequent  visitation  of  their  schools.  The 
presence  of  parents  in  our  schools,  not  only 
gives  to  the  teacher  and  scholars  a  lively  in- 
terest, but  affords  the  opportunity  of  judging 
correctly  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
school.  Let  all  parents  visit  their  schools 
often.  Parents,  see  to  it  that  your  children 
are  educated.  You  are  responsible ;  and  do 
away  this  brawling  about  your  teachers  and 
school  without  any  just  cause — before  you 
have  visited  your  teacher  and  school.  But 
it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  greatest  fault 
finders  are  those  who  visit  schools  the  least. 
Visit  your  schools,  and  after  thorough  inves- 
tigation, if  you  find  the  instructor  incompe- 
tent, give  him  a  fair  dismissal,  without  much 
talk  or  ceremony,  and  not  take  up  with  the 
old  idea,  "We  had  better  keep  him  for  the 
term  is  near  its  close ;"  but  discharge  him 
forthwith,  for  it  is  far  better  to  have  no 
school  than  an  unsatisfactory  one.  Nothing 
is  gained  in  a  district  by  frequent  conversa- 
tion upon  the  faults  of  a  teacher ;  but  rather 
let  your  actions  be  in  accordance  with  your 
duty.  If  you  have  a  good  teacher,  give  him 
your  hearty  support  and  encouragement,  and 
a  fair  compensation.  Respect  him :  make 
him  glad  with  your  presence  in  the  school- 
room. Let  every  parent  visit  his  school. 
I  repeat  it,  it  is  your  privilege,  your  duty: 
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don't  let  the  next  month  pass  before  yon 
have  visited  your  school.  Yon  may  be  busy, 
yon -may  have  work  that  is  calliDg  yonr  at- 
tention, but  not  louder  than  do  your  schools 
this  day,  for  your  presence  and  interest. 
Although  within  this  State  are  many  good 
school-houses,  good  teachers,  and  profitable 
schools,  yet  there  are  very  many  districts  ia 
a  miserable  condition  in  respect  to  schools. 
There  are  many  bnildings  called  school- 
houses  and  used  as  such,  that  would  disgrace 
a  respectable  farm  yard,  under  the  title  of 
swinecote. 

there  is  no  better  index  to  the  character  of 
a  people  than  their  school-houses.  If  the 
inhabitants  are  able,  and  can  possibly  build  a 
convenient  and  comfortable  school-house, 
and  still  continue  to  wear  time  out  with  a 
little,  old,  leaky,  16  by  20  hut,  as  a  place  for 
the  culture  of  the  ever  living  principle  in 
man ;  then,  I  say,  look  out  for  superstition 
and  ignorance.  If  it  were  my  business  to 
travel  through  a  country,  and  study  the 
character  of  its  people  in  respect  to  their 
moral  and  intellectual  progress,  I  should 
deem  it  the  first  thing  necessary,  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  condition  of  its  common 
schools ;  to  view  the  conveniences  for  their 
support.  Let  each  parent  think  of  school- 
houses,  of  teachers,  and  more  than  all,  think 
of  that  young  child  of  tender  years,  whose 
mind  may  be  moulded  almost  at  will,  who  is 
looking  to  you  tbr  instruction;  and  as  you 
prize  the  welfare  of  that  innocent  one,  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  furnish  all  the  necessa- 
ries for  its  education  and  happiness.  As  the 
first  step,  let  every  district  that  is  not  fur- 
nished with  a  good  school-house,  prepare  to 
raise  a  tax  sufficient,  at  the  next  annual 
school  meeting,  to  build  one.  O.  P.  D. 
Palmyra.,  Wis.  Aug.,  1856. 

« » mm » 

Clandestine  Courtships. — On  this  sub- 
ject a  certain  writer  discourses  in  these 
strong  terms.  There  may  be  exceptional 
oases — one  in  ten  or  a  hundred — bat  in  the 
main  he  is  right :  "Clandestine  courtships 
are  not  only  dishonorable,  bat' a  base  fraud 
on  the  confidence  of  parents.  They  are  in 
every  way  discreditable,  because,  howe.er 
pure  or  sincere,  the  concealment  implies  a 
donbt  of  the  integrity  of  one  of  the  parties. 
Either  the  man  is  ashamed  of  the  woman,  or 
the  woman  is  ashamed  of  the  man — or  one 
or  both  wish  to  deceive  a  confiding  parent 
or  good  natured  guardian;  but  looked  at  in 
any  way,  or  in  auy  light,  it  is  disreputable." 


For  the  Farm*. 
WOMAN'S  BIGHTS. 

The  unni versal  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
woman  forms  society,  and  holds  the  balance 
ot  power  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  that 
she  alone  is  responsible  for  the  good  and  ill. 
If  we  take  up  a  paper  or  periodical,  what- 
ever its  leading  object,  somewhere  on  its 
pages  will  be  found  something  on  ''woman's 
influence,"  "woman's  sphere,"  &o.  In  all 
she  is  called  upon  to  act  her  part  in  the  va- 
rious characters  of  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
and  mother,  after  the  most  improved  and 
enlarged  patterns  of  Christianity.  The  in- 
fidel asks  of  woman  quite  as  much  as  the 
Christian  writer — perhaps  a  little  more. 
Bat  each  in  turn,  seem  to  forget  that  in  all 
these  various  relations  of  life,  God  plainly 
intimated  that  man  is  to  be  the  support,  pro- 
tector and  counselor — not  alone,  is  woman 
responsible  in  the  sight  of  God  for  those 
home  influences,  that  make  the  heart  in  after 
life  cling  to  the  memories  of  the  paternal 
hearthstone,  and  for  those  principles  and 
precepts  that  mold  all  the  future. 

Has  not  man  a  mission  at  his  own  fire- 
side ?  While  woman  is  exhorted  constantly 
to  wear  a  cheerful  smile,  and  speak  in  gen- 
tle tones,  acting  out  firmly  those  principles 
of  truth  which  are  always  beautiful,  has  man 
no  corresponding  example  to  stand  by  its 
side? 

Woman's  sphere  is  wide  enough,  and  I 
would  not  have  it  made  larger  till  man  in 
his  lordly  strenght  offers  a  more  snre  arm  of 
support.  M. 

Minneapolis,  Aug.,  1856. 

<•>•> 

"There  are  two  things,"  says  a  recent 
writer  who  has  evidently  studied  the  sex, 
uthat  a  woman,  however  thoroughly  she 
may  forgive  them,  never  forgets — neglect 
and  unkindness;  and  when  once  these  have 
cast  their  shadows  across  the  bright  eager 
gladness  with  which  she  yields  up  her  whole 
soul  as  a  thank-otfering  to  him  she  loves, 
man,  with  his  stronger,  sterner  nature,  can 
no  more  bring  back  the  delicacy  and  fresh- 
ness of  that  young  affection,  than  he  can  re- 
store to  the  peach  the  bloom  which  his  care- 
less fingers  have  defaced.  The  love  may 
still  exist  in  its  full  reality,  but  the  bright 
halo  of  early  romance  which  surrounded 
it  has  been  dispelled,  never  more  to  return." 

Belles  are  poetically  termed  "Butterflies 
of  the  animal  kingdom." 
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For  the  Farmer. 
CHEERFULNESS. 


BT  1.  J.  MACK  AT. 


A  II rely  fancy  dwelt  a  while 

Within  a  muddy  brain, 
And  brought  upon  the  cheek  a  smile 

That  soon  had  fled  again ; 
For  gloom  had  gathered  through  long  years 

Its  stupor  o'er  the  mind, 
And  toll  and  care  had  smothered  there 
All  sentiment  refined. 
The  heart  had  known  no  throb  of  mirth, 
Or  cheerfulness,  of  deeper  worth. 
To  glad  the  pilgrimage  of  earth ; 
The  fancy  bright  was  born  of  dearth. 
It  perished  early  at  its  birth, 

And  gloom  was  darkef  left  behind. 

A  sunbeam  lighted  up  a  rill 

That  trickled  from  its  source — 
A  limpid  spring  on  woodland  hill — 

It  shimmered  on  its  coarse. 
Through  shade  nnd  tmnllght,  vale  and  moor, 

Its  silver  current  dancing, 
With  smiles  more  bright,  threw  back  the  Ugh  t 
From  crystal  eddies  glancing. 
The  flowing  tide  grew  deep  and  wide, 
Until  its  sheen  the  shade  defied — 
The  meads  and  bills  on  either  aide 
In  verdure  deok'd  with  statelier  pride, 
And  flowers  their  fragrance  ne'er  denied, 
To  cheer  it  while  advancing. 


And  onward  flowing  to  the  a 

Still  onward,  onward  flowing — 
Its  current  spread  o'er  many  a  lea. 

Thus  broader;  deeper  growing ; 
The  wild  swan  sought  its  placid  breast. 

And  o'er  its  glassy  surface  strayed; 
And  fishes  from  their  pearly  nest 
Within  its  liquid  crystal  played. 
And  tall  trees  bathed  their  shadows  near 
Its  shores,  but  left  its  center  clear ; 
Its  laughing  wares  more  bright  appear, 
As  sweeping  on  its  strong  career, 
The  ocean  oped  to  urn  It  there. 

Where  sunshine  ever  toys  with  shade. 

A  child  within  its  cradle  slept, 

Enshrined  in  half-unconscious  down. 
And  hopeful  watch  a  mother  kept 

Till  many  a  dreamy  hour  had  flown. 
The  child  awoke,  Its  accents  broke 
Like  music  on  the  mother's  ear, 
And  after  years  of  cheer  bespoke  - 
The  answer  of  her  yearning  prayer; 
For  in  that  youthful  mind  was  wrought 
The  virtue  earnest  prayer  had  bought, 
And  every  word,  and  deed,  and  thought 
With  Nature1*  purity  was  fraught — 
The  soul  glad  inspiration  caught 

From  heaven,  and  sped  Its  journey  there. 


JUST  TiUBUTE  TO  PRINTERS. 

The  chaplain  of  the  New  Hampshire  Pen- 
itentiary, who  has  officiated  in  that  capaci- 
ty for  a  nnmher  of  years,  pays  the  follow- 
ing compliment  to  Journeyman  Printers  : 

44 1  have  the  happiness  to  number  among 
my  personal  friends,  many  printers,  but, 
though  it  may  seem  to  imply  either  a  lack 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  or  the 
want  of  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  apreciate  good  preaching  on  the 
Qther  part,  I  will  relate  the  fact  that  I  have 
never  succeeded  well  with  that  class.  For 
the  nine  long  years,  and  with  all  the  induce- 
ments   offered,  not  one   of  that    trade  has 


connected  himself  with  my  congregation — 
and  I  do  not  think  a  man  could  be  found  of 
all  who  ever  tenanted  our  prison,  who 
could  set  up  a  column  of  type.  I  leave  the 
reader  to  make  his  own  comments,  only  re- 
marking that  it  cannot  be  accidental,  nor 
the  explanation  that  the  employment  keeps 
them  ignorant  of  prevailing  vices  and  immo- 
ralities, nor  yet  that  young  printers  are  re- 
moved from  the  large  masses  where  corrup- 
tions engender  and  spread.  In  all  these  re- 
spects this  class  are  much  exposed.  It  is  evi- 
dent, we  think,  that  the  employment  has* 
an  elevating  tendency,  and  is  favorable  to 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement." 

True  as  Gospel  can  make  it.  The  art  of 
printing,  in  itself  is  an  honest  calling ; 
hence  all  printers  are  not  only  honest  and 
intelligent  but  upright  and  generous.  The 
best  men  of  our  nation  are  graduates  of  the 
press,  and  printers,  as  a  class,  make  the 
best  of  citizens,  and  (the  intelligent  ladies 
say)  the  best  of  husbands.— [Ex. 


« •  i> » 


ADBABXXM. 

A  curious  trial  was  recently  held  at  Mid- 
dlesex Sessions,  in  England.-  Thomas  Saver- 
land,  the  prosecutor,  stated,  that  on  the  day 
after  Christmas  he  was  in  the  tap  room 
where  the  defendant,  Caroline  Newton,  and 
her  sister,  who  had  come  from  Birmingham, 
were  present.  The  latter  jokingly  observed 
that  she  had  promised  her  sweet-heart  that 
no  man  should  kiss  her  while  absent.  It 
being  holiday  time,  Saverland  considered 
this  a  challauge,  and  caught  hold  of  her  and 
kissed  her.  The  young  woman  took  it  as  a 
joke,  but  her  sister,  the  defendant,  said  she 
would  like  as  little  of  that  kind  of  fun  as  he 
pleased.  Saverland  told  her,  if  she  was 
angry  he  would  kiss  her  also ;  he  then  tried 
to  do  it,  and  they  fell  to  the  ground.  On 
rising,  the  woman  struck  him ;  he  again  tried 
to  kiss  her,  and.  in  the  scuffle  she  bit  off  his 
nose,  which  she  spit  out  of  her  mouth.  The 
action  was  brought  to  recover  damages,  for 
the  loss  of  the  nose.  The  defendant  said  he 
had  no  business  to  kiss  her;  if  she  wanted 
kissing  she  had  a  husband  to  kiss  her,  a  bet- 
ter looking  man  than  ever  the  prosecutor 
was.  The  jury  without  hesitation  acquitted 
her ;  and  the  chairman  said,  that  if  any  man 
attempted  to  kiss  a  woman  against  her  will, 
she  had  a  right  to  bite  off  his  nose  if  *>he  had 
a  fancy  for  so  doing. 

«♦•»»■   .  ~ 

A  Tax  ok  Beards. — A  bill  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  levy- 
ing a  tax  of  five  dollars  upon  every  gentle- 
man who  wears  a  moustache,  and  a  fine  of 
five  dollars  upon  bachelors  over  thirty  years 
of  age,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
increase  the  school  fund.  This  will  prove  to 
be  rather  a  close  shave.  [Exohange. 
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For  the  Farmer. 
A  DAY  AT  CAIRO,  ILLINOIS. 

Few  of  us,  in  Wisconsin,  realize  the  fact 
that  twenty-four  hours  suffices  to  pass  over 
the  Illinois  Central  Rail  Road  from  the  bor- 
ders of  this  State  to  Cairo,  at  the  southern 
extreme  of  Illinois,  where  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  suited  to  the  growth  of  a  dense  and 
rank  vegetation,  not  to  be  found  in  our  State. 
I  passed  one  day  there  early  in  July,  and 
was  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the  for- 
est trees — sycamores  and  cotton- woods  18  or 
SO  feet  in  circumference  being  very  common. 
Other  trees  have  similar  gigantic  dimensions, 
their  trunks  often  completely  enveloped  by 
the  running  vines — the  scarlet  trumpet  flow- 
er, the  ampelopris,  the  ivy,  or  the  grape 
vine*  A  leaf  of  the  gyranoolandus,  or  coffee 
tree,  measured  three  feet  nine  inches  in 
length;  and  one  of  the  sycamore,  sixteen 
inches  in  width.  The  cypress  tree  adorns 
the  woods  with  its  light  and  delicate  foliage ; 
the  pecannut  tree  is  quite  common,  as  well 
-  as  a  number  of  ether  trees  not  found  in  Wis- 
consin; but  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  one- 
seeded  honey  locust,  said  to  grow  here.  On 
the  bottom  lands  where  the  city  is  built, 
(protected  from  the  high  waters  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  by  a  levee,)  no  carpet 
of  grass  is  spread ;  but  rank  and  coarse  weeds, 
already  higher  than  one's  head,  exclude  all 
ether  plants  from  the  waste  grounds.  In- 
dian corn,  which,  at  Milwaukee  two  days 
before,  was  scarcely  knee  high,  was  here 
twice  the  hight  of  the  fences,  already  tasseled 
out,  and  with  ears  nearly  ready  for  the 
table.  # 

Cairo  is  undoubtedly  destined  soon  to  be- 
come a  very  important  center  of  trade  and 
travel.  The  steamboats  bring  a  daily  throng 
of  southern  people  seeking  cooler  climes  on 
the  Great  Lakes  at  the  north.  The  several 
railroads  already  in  progress  of  construction 
will  soon  connect  it  with  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and 
will  concentrate  at  Cairo  a  very  large 
amount  of  business  which  will  find  its  way 
over  the  Central  Rail  Road  to  the  north. 
Already  the  people  of  Milwaukee  are  luxuri- 
ating on  roast  beef  brought  from  tho  rich 
grassy  plains  of  Texas — and  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  commercial  and  social  inter- 
course that  is  destined  to  increase  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  as  time  tolls  on. 


The  lands .  along  the  line  of  the  Central 
Rail  Road  were  granted  to  the  company  by 
Congress,  and  they  are  now  offered  for  sale 
at  moderate .  prices  and  on  very  favorable 
terms.  Great  inducements  are  held  out  to 
persons  wishing  to  find  a  home  in  the  West, 
and  who  do  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of  all 
the  advantages  of  modern  improvements 
and  of  society.  Fuel  and  lumber  are  sup- 
plied at  the  numerous  stations  at  moderate 
prices — the  fuel  from  coal  mines  directly  on 
the  line  of  the  road;  the  lumber  mostly 
from  the  pine  forests  of  northern  Wisconsin. 
The  Osage  Orange  is  found  to  answer  well, 
and  to  be  the  best  material  tor  fencing  the 
open  prairies — and  many  farmers  have  al- 
ready planted  hedges,  though  but  few  of 
them  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  of  much 
service.  For  further  information  in  regard 
to  these  lands,  application  may  be  made  to 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  Land  Commissioner,  111. 
Central  Rail  Road,  Chicago.  I.  A.  L. 

MORAL  OOURAGB. 

Sidney  Smith,  in  his  work  on  moral  phi- 
losophy, speaks  in  this  wise,  of  what  men 
lose  for  want  of  a  little  moral  c  ourage,  or 
independence-  of  mind : — "A  great  deal  of 
talent  is  lost  in  the  world  for  the  want  of  a 
little  courage.  Every  day  sends  to  the  grave 
a  number  of  obscure  men,  who  have  only  re- 
mained in  obscurity  because  their  timidity 
has  prevented  them  from  making  the  first 
effort ;  and  who  if  they  could  be  induced  to 
begin,  would  in  all  probability,  have  gone 
great  lengths  in  tho  career  of  fame.  The 
fact  is,  that  to  do  anything  in  this  world 
worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand  back  shiv- 
ering, and  thinking  of  the  cold  and  the  dan- 
ger, but  jump  in  and  scramble  through  as 
well  as  we  can.  It  will  not  do  to  be  perpet- 
ually calculating  tasks,  and  adjusting  nice 
chances ;  it  did  very  well  before  the  flood, 
where  a  man  could  consult  his  friends  upon 
an  intended  publication  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  then  live  to  see  its  success 
afterwards ;  but  at  present,  a  man  waits  and 
doubts  and  hesitates  and  consults  his  brother, 
and  his  uncle,  and  particular  friends,  till  one 
fine  day  he  finds  that  he  is  sixty  years  of 
age;  that  he  has  lost  so  much  time  in  con- 
sulting his  first  cousin  and  particular  friends, 
that  he  has  no  more  time  to  follow  their 
advice." 


Those  who,  without  knowing  us,  think 
evil  of  us,  do  us  no  harm  ;  it  is  not  us  they 
attack,  it  is  the  phantom  of  their  own  imag- 
ination ;  they  have  first  built  a  man  of  straw 
and  then  waged  war  on  him. 
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|3T~  STATE  FATE.  ^| 

The  State  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee 
'  on  the  8th  9th  and  10th  of  Oct.,  bids  fair  to 
very  much  exceed  any  similar  display  ever 
'  made  in  the  State.  The  spacious  and  fine 
grounds  at  the  Gold  Spring  Course,  where  it 
is  to  be  held,  afford  the  most  ample  facilities 
for  such  an  occasion ;  not  only  for  the  dis- 
play of  animals  and  articles,  bnt  for  com- 
fortably accommodating  any  amount  of 
company ;  for  the  sporting  of  any  number  of 
fine  horses,  carriages  and  ladies.  Now  all 
this  is  necessary  for  a  good  show.  True,  it 
is  a  little  out  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  but 
the  nearest  good  accommodations  that  could 
be  obtained,  and  not  much  more  than  half 
as  far  out  as  the  Chicago  fair  grounds  last 
year. 

The  show  of  fine  and  good  horses,  may  be 
expected  to  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
yet  seen  in  the  Badger  State,  and  consider- 
ing the  spacious  opportunity  there  will  be  of 
exercising  them,  they  cannot  well  fail  of 
being  a  decidedly  attractive  feature ;  worth 
more  of  itself  alone,  than  the  entire  cost  und 
trouble  of  attending  the  Fair. 

The  largo  number  of  ohoice  specimens  of 
neat  stock,  recently  brought  into  the  State, 
will,  with  what  were  previously  owned 
among  our  enterprising  stock-breeders,  serve 
to  make  up  a  fine  show  in  this  department 
without  doubt.  Then  the  chinking  of  lesser 
animals — sheep,  fat  pigs,  and  Shanghais,  will 
serve  to  fill  up  the  animal  picture  complete. 

The  display  of  agricultural  and  labor-sav- 
ing machines  and  implements,  will  constitute, 
to  many,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
exhibition;  especially  as  it  is  expected  to  be 
very  ample,  and  to  include  some  leading  ma- 
chines never  yet  exhibited  among  us. 

Among  other  thing?,  a  completely  equip- 
ped self- regulating  Wind-Mill,  set  up  and  in 
operation — pumping  water,  shelling  and 
grinding  con.,  cutting  straw  and  wood, 
picking  up  chips,  washing  dishes,  Ac,  Ac. 
Its  inventor  claims  it  as  being  the  twin  sister 
of  the  steam  engine,  especially  when  the 
wind  blows,  and  that  is  certaioly  almost  all 
the  time  in  Wisconsin. 

"What  prairie  farmer  would  not  go  a  hun- 
dred miles  (by  railroad)  to  sec  a  live  wind- 
mill in  motion,  capable  of  pumping  an  abun- 


dance of  water  from  a  40  feet  well,  for  the 
entire  farm  stock,  besides  an  overplus  to 
water  the  garden? 

Then  next  in  order  is  expected  one  of 
those  famous  giant  stump-pullers,  of  which 
you  will  read  in  another  place  in  this  num- 
ber; actually  engaged  in  extracting  stumps, 
as  rapidly  and  easily  as  a  dentist,  and  with- 
out hurting  half  as  bad.  Then  the  whole 
family  of  reapers  and  mowers,  will  pe  fully 
represented,  with  their  near  kindred,  the 
threshers  and  winnowers:  and  the  whole 
bordered  by  ample  pioket  guards  of  the  plow 
fraternity,  the  great  prototype  of  all. 

That  all  of  our  best  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  intending  to  be  well  represented, 
we  are  glad  to  hear ;  all  possible  pains  will 
be  taken  to  exhibit  their  fine  specimens  of 
workmanship  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
and  to  award  to  each  its  full  meed  of  praise. 

Then  the  Ladies'  Department,  what  may 
we  expect  to  see  in  that?  Something  wor- 
thy of  it,  no  doubt;  something  inclining  to 
the  useful,  as  well  as  the  fanciful  and  orna- 
mental. Certainly  the  female  portion  of 
community  ought  to  make  some  show,  be- 
sides mere  skirt  diameter,  on  these  great 
State  occasions. 

May  the  weather  be  auspicious,  the  com- 
pany large,  and  the  entertainment  ample  and 
profitable. 

BE  OARBFUL  OF  SMALL  THQTGS. 

Irving,  in  his  "Life  of  Washington,"  dwells 
on  the  particularity  with  which  the  great 
hero  attended  to  the  minutest  affaire.  The 
Father  of  his  Country,  as  his  correspondence 
and  account  books  bhojv,  was  "careful  of 
small  things,1*  as  well  as  great,-  not  disdain- 
ing to  scrutinize  the  most  petty  expenses  of 
his  household ;  and  this  even  while  acting  as 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  first  Republic  in  the 
world.  The  example  of  Washington,  in  this 
respect,  might  teach  an  instructive  lesson  to 
those  who  scorn  what  they  call  "petty  de- 
tails." There  are  thousands  of  such  indi- 
viduals in  every  community.  We  all  know 
more  or  less  about  them.  Yet  no  man  ever 
made  a  fortune,  or  rose  to  greatness  in  any 
department,  without  being  "carelul  of  small 
things."  [Rural  New  Yorker. 

— -  —  4  <»♦»»  

A  discovery  has  been  lately  made  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  of  a  new  passage  two 
miles  in  length.  This  makes  the  cave  eleven 
miles  in  length. 

4  ♦♦»♦ 

A  diamond  has  been  found  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Superior. 
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DANE  OOinrZT  AGtBIOULTUBAXt  800TBTT. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  12,  1866. 

The  Exeoutive  Committee  met  at  ten 
o'olock.  Hon.  A.  A.  Huntington  was  cho- 
sen Chairman. 

The  premium  list  was  adopted  in  part  and 
referred  back  to  the  committee  to  complete 
and  publish. 

BmoIi&Li  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  select  a  location  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  Exhibition. 

Messrs.  White,  Powers,  Montrose,  Bur- 
dick  and  Curtis*  were  appointed  such  com- 
mittee. H.  F,  BOND,  Sec1*. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  proceedings 
and  the. accompanying  Premium  list  of  said 
Society  that  it  will  hold  a  Fair  on  the  2d 
and  3d  days  of  October,  at  If adison,  em 
bracing  a  variety  of  attractions.  We  ex 
pect,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  to  see  one 
ef  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  that  has  ev- 
er been  got  up  in  this  State.  Dane  county 
must  contain  nearly  60,000  inhabitants,  10,- 
000  of  whom  at  least  ought  to  be  on  hand 
on  such  an  appropriate  occasion.  Full  that 
number  have  attended  circuses  at  the,  same 
place  during  this  season,  and  what  have 
they  now  to  show  for  it,  except  the  recol- 
lection of  a  good  laugh  * 

Bouse  up,  ye  enterprising  men  and  women 
of  Dane  county ! .  Flan  and  determine  what 
you  will  exhibit,  and  be  putting  it  in  trim 
for  the  occasion.  Let  us  see  what  can  be 
done  in  our  fine  county,  and  whether  we 
have  any  reason  to  remain  behind  our  neigh- 
bors. The  Premium  List  of  about  $600,  to- 
gether with  a  laudable  unibition,  we  doubt 
not  will  prompt  all  to  do  their  share. 

In  the  same  connection,  we  would  appeal 
to  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  other 
counties  to  attend  their  respective  Fairs. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
ways  in  which  you  can  spend  a  day,  or  even 
two  of  them.  Edb. 

Washing  Clothes — A  Hint. — Mrs.  L. 
W.,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  says:—*4!  send  you  the 
following  .  for  yonr  housekeeper's  depart- 
ment ;  1  have  tried  it  the  last  four  of  fire 
years;  'Whoever  will  soak  clothes  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  hours  before  washing 
them,  will  find  that  they  can  do  without 
patent  washing  fluids,  &c,  and  save  nearly 
all  the  wear  of  clothes  by  rubbing,  too. 
The  clothes  may  be  boiled  without '  rubbing 
— any  more  than  to  rinse  the  loosened 


dirt,' 


UH  OllUHIDJUHRT. 

REGULATIONS 

AND 

Xjlflrt  of  3ParexxaJ.iu»M, 

For  the  First  Annual  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Madison, 
Thmaday  and  Friday,  Oetobcr  2d  and  3d,  1856. 

OFFICERS: 

Hon.  P.  W.  Matts,    President 
Hon.  T.  T.  Whittlesey,  ) 
W.  A.  Wuitb,  V  V.  President* 

N.  P.  Spatjlding,  ) 

B.  P.Bckd,   Secretary. 

D.  J.  Powkkb,   Treasurer. 

BBGULATIOWS, 

The  Exhibition  will  commence  at  10  A. 
M.,  and  all  animals  and  articles  must  be  on 
the  ground  before  that  time. 

The  Committees  to  award  Premiums  ^fill 
be  announced  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  first 
day,  and  suitable  books  supplied  them  in 
which  to  enter  the  awards. 

There  will  be  a  Plowing  Match  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  £rst  day. 

There  will  be  an  Address  delivered  at  in 
o'clock  A.  M.  of  the  second  day;  after 
which  the  Premiums  will  be  awarded  and 
paid  in  cash,  except  those  of  $1  and  under, 
which  will  ho  paid  in  books  or  periodicals 
pertaining  to  agriculture  and  its  kindred  arte. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day,  there 
will  be  a  general  parade  of  Premium  ani- 
mals, and  a  Stock  Bale  to  close  the  Exhibi- 
tion. 

'the  Executive  Committee  will  award 
such  Premiums  to  the  best  Plowmen  as  they 
may  deem  expedient. 

Forage  will  be  supplied  on  the  ground 
without  charge. 

Members  ofthe  Society,  and  all  who  may 
become  such  at  the  time  of  the  Fair  by  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  to  the  Secretary,  will 
be  furnished  with  a  member's  ticket,  which 
will  admit  them  and  their  families  upon  the 
grounds  at  all  times  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Fair. 

Single,  tickets,  ten  cents  each,  admitting 
one  person*  will  be  in  readiness  at  the  Trea- 
surer's office  on  the  Sliow  Grounds. 

Exhibitors  will  have  a  ticket  to  admit 
their  hired  man,  but  not  transferable.  Pri- 
vate carriages,  60  centt — each  passenger 
therein,  10  cents. 

Entries  may  be  made  by  communicating 
with  the  Secretary,  by  mail  or  otherwise, 
designating  the  articles  or  animals,  and  the 
name  of  the  exhibitor. 

All  animals  and  articles  must  be  entered 
in  the  name  of  the  owner. 

The  Judges  shall  t,»  ail  eases  withhold 
Premiums  where  the  animals  or  articles  are 
not  worthy,  even  though  there  be  no  com- 
petition. 
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Articles  and  animals  removed  from  the 
ground  before  the  close  of  the  Exhibition, 
(except  by  permission  of  the  President,) 
cannot  recive  a  Preminm  even  tho'  awarded. 

LIST    OF    PREMIUMS. 

DuBHAMS. 

Best  Boll  over  2  years  old, 85 

"     w    under  2    "      -*»     8 

"    CowoverS    **       «     4 

-    Heifer  under  8  vts.**    2 

DEV0N8. 

Best  Ball  oyer  two  yean*  old, $£ 

u     «•    under  **       "       **    8 

**    Cow  over  8       "       «*    4 

**      •*    under  •*       M     . u     8 

Grades  and  Natives. 

Beat  Bull  over  2  year?  old,    $4 

"      »•     under  3   "       "    « 

"     Cowover8"       «•    8 

«         "   under    «       "    8 

WORKING  OXBN. 

Best  Yoke  of  oxen,   tg 

Beoond  beat  yoke,    J 

Beat  yoke  of  steers,    J 

Second  beet  yoke,  * 

Horses. 

Beat  Stallion  that  has  stood  In  the  County  for  mares  the 

present  season,   $1  £ 

Seeondbost  do    ~\~-  c 

Thirdbest     do     Diploma- 
Best  pair  of  Horses  for  all  Work. IT 

•     **   Carriage  horse*, } 

"    Brood  Hare  with  foal  at  foot,  , 6 

Second  beat    do       do       do     8 

Beat  8  years  old  Colt, 8 

Bests  years  old  Colt,    8 

Best  yearling  colt,   1 

Jacks  and  Mules. 

Beat  Jack,  •* 

»    PalrofMules,   8 

Shsip— Spanish  Merino  and  their  Grades 

Beet  Back, #} 

8d     do     8 

"fi"*?  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

BestpenofLambs,3orover,  S 

U     do       do       do    under,    1 

Sheep— French  Merino  and  their  Grades. 

Best  Bock, $5 

Sd     do     8 

BestEwe,    8 

Sd     do     ••• « 

Beatpemof  Idamba>8ovover,   8 

3d     do       do       do       1 

Other  Varieties  of  Sheep. 

Beat  Bock, $4 

Sd     do     S 

Beet  Ewe,  8 

id     do     1 

Beat  pen  of  8  Lambs, 8 

Sd     do       do       do    ,  1 

Swine. 

Beet  Boar  over  1  year  old, $4 

Sd   do       do       do    .., _.*,.....  8 

Beet  do   Pig,    2 

Sd   do     do     1 

Best  Sow  with  Utter  of  pigs,  8 

Sd    do       do       do      8 

Beat  Sow  Pig, 1 

Beat  pen  of  i  Store  Hogs, S 

POUCTBT. 

Beat  lot  ofFowla  of  Foreign  Breed, SS 

Sd     do      do      do    I 

Best     do  Native,  I 


Farm  and  Garden  Products, 
Bert  sample  of  Winter  Wheat,  1  bushel, SS 

2d  do       do       do    

Best  do    Spring  do  do    

2d  do         do       do    

Best  do    Oats,  1  bushel,    

2d  do       do       do    

Best  do    Broom  Corn,    

Best  do    Potatoes,  unmixed, 

2d  do       do       do    

Best  do    Seed  Corn  on  the  ear,  

do  twelve  Carrots,  

do       do    Beets,   

do  six  Cabbages 

do  peckofOnions, 

do  six  Squashes.   SOcts. 

do  bushel  of  Flat  Turnip*  Met*. 

do         do    Rutabaga, 50ct*> 

Miscellaneous. 

Be>l  exhibition  of  Daguerreotype*,  82 

do  do     Amhrotypes.    S 

do  do    Photographs.    S 

do     Coollnsf  Stove,  8 

Second  beet   do     1 

Fruit— Apples. 

BeM  and  lafgest  variety  of  Apples,   $8 

2d       do       do    2 

8d       do       do     1 

Pears. 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  Pears,  88 

2d       do       do    1 

Plums. 

Best  and  largest  variety  af  Plums, 83 

2d       do       do    1 

Melons. 

Beat  show  of  Melons,  $1 

Sd       do       do     Diploma. 

Farm  Implements. 

Beat  Farm  Wagon.     82 

do   Fanning  mil),  8 

do    Horse  rake,    I 

do   Ox  yoke,    , 1 

do  Farm  roller,    2 

do   Wagen  harness, , 1 

do   Chum,    x 1 

do    Breaking  plow,  S 

do   Stubble       do    S 

■  do    Common  cross  plow,  8 

do    Oram  cradle,  1 

do  Doz,  wire  Brooms  manufantaied  in  the  county,  1 

do   flheeprack,    S 

Beat  and  fullest  lot  of  Farming  Toota,    5 

Farm  Maqjuxeby. 

Best  Horse  Power,  Sweep,  JteJ SS 

do  do    '    do   Tread,  8 

do  Thresher  and  Separator, 

dd  Seed  Planter, 

do  Oram  Drill, 

do  Corn  Shelter, 

do  Beaper,  

do  Mower,   


Dairy  and  Household  Product*. 
Butter. 

Best  lot  of  Butter,  not  less  than  SO  founds,  SS 

2d       do       do    1 


Cheese. 


Beet  three  Cheeses,. 

2d      do      do    ., 


* 


Bread; 

Best  specimen  of  Bread  made  of  winter  wheat,  . . —  91 

do      do  do      do  spring  wheat, 1 

do       do    Corn  Bread,    1 

Articles  Manufactured  in  the  County. 
Best  sample  of  Flour,    '..  SS 

2d       do      do    S 

Beet  sample  of  Corn  Meal  for  Dually  use, S 

2d       do       do 1 
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BmL  Hmplo  of  Buck  Wheat  Flunr.  *...,„ T . , . .  1 

do  Lot  of  3a§ha*  Doors  4ml  Blind?,  ...,.,.,...,.  S 
M      do       do     ... 3 

Hat  pledo  Woolen  Cloth . . . , .  2 

do    Shawls    ,,.>.oov*f**i - 1 

do   1'Leoa  Fliflnel,    . ., . ...   .,.,,  1 

do      do    Cut  btotw,    . . . . .   ........ 2 

2d       do        do 1 

BwtamnplDofOlothtntf,    ... , S 

do      do    Boots  »nd  Shoes,  . ,  — 1 

df>    Two  Hor&o  tJfcrriigo,     ....... I 

do  Slaal^  Boggy,  .  ,..> „ S 

do   Bteteh,  , , , . , .  3 

do   Hankie  Carriage  Humo*^ 9 

Sri       do       do ...*.   1 

Bw*    Bbigfa     do        do 1 

M      do       do       do   . Diploma. 

B*it   lot  of  Gnu*,     ............ ....  S 

do   tipeclnwm  ot  Graining  uid  Painting, 1 

B?ft  ftpcelmeii  or  llttiie  Mail*  Carp vtt rig |T 

do      do       do    Stacking*.    .. , . . , 1 

da       do  Afilllnery  of  Hume  momafoctura,   ........    \ 

do       tlo     pr#w  Making, 


do       do    Embroidery,   ...-., 
fin       do    ii  on  tlo  nun i  a  Btilrt. 


do  fl^dtJ     Hu toehold  LLttbD, »  1 

Artiales  nut  enumerated  in  the  above  list* 
may  receive  premiums*  at  the  distort  i  ion  of 
the  Esecatlve  Committer. 

FIBTULA^FOLL  EVIL 

We  publish  the  folio wi Dp  article  for  the 
•  benefit  of  a  subscriber.  (E.  A.  G.,)  who  que- 
'  ries  as  to  the  cure  of  this  malignant  disease, 
in  our  August  number : 

Fistula  and  poll  evil  are  both    usually 
caused  by  a  bruise,  the  former  frequently  by 
the  improper  tightness  of  the  top  of  the 
hame,  or  collar;  the  latter  by  receiving  a 
blow  on  the  top  of  the  head  or  neck.     The 
result  is,  that  pipes  are  formed  which  dis- 
charge a  glutinous  matter  very  offensive,  and 
keep  the  animal  in  a  low  and  almost  worth- 
less condition. 
The  cure  which  I  have  practiced  in  my 
:  own  and  several  other  cases,  and  which,  if 
t  thoroughly  dome,  I  will  warrant  not  to  fail, 
is  as  follows: 

Cleanse  the  sore  with  soapsuds  thoroughly, 
take  a  goose  quill  or  smoothly-peeled  Apple- 
tree  sprout  and  sound  the  pipe  or  pipes,  find- 
ing'their  direction  and  depth;   take  some 
istfff  paper,  roll  it  up  in  horn  shape  about 
the  size  of  a  goose  quill ;  fill  with  arsenic, 
double  over  the  ends,  insert  the  pipe  and 
posh  or  drive  it  to  the  bottom :  serve  all  the 
pipes  in  the  same  manner,  and  you  will  see 
no  further  issue  of  matter  until  the  diseased 
portion  breaks  loose  and  comes  out.    Now 
acH  ost  your  harness  so  as  not  to  rub  the  part 
affected,  and  set  your  beast  at  work  if  you 
wish,  but  do  not  over-heat  him,  and  no  harm 
will  result-    After  it  breaks  loose  which  will 
be  in  from  three  to  six  weeks,  cleanse  it  one 
day  with  soapsuds,  and  the  next  with  a  wash 
composed  of  a  teaspoonful  of  white  vitriol, 
one  do.  burnt  copperas,  one  do,  burnt  alum, 
and  one  of  gunpowder,  in  one  pint  of  rain 
water.     Oil  the  sore  well  after  washing. 
This  will  prevent  the  formation  of  any  new 
pipes,  and  cause  the  sore  to  heal  rapidly. 


CALUMET  GO.  AUHXOULTURAIi  SOCIETY. 

fe?S 

A  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organ- 

ized  in  Calamet  county,  on  the  8th  day  of 
July  last.  Delegates  from  moat  of  the  towns 
in  the  coauty  were  present,  A  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  the  following  persons  were 
elected  officers : 

George  A.  Jenkins,  President, 

William  Fuwler^   > 

James  Christy,     >  Vice  Presidents. 

H.O.  Hohart,        } 

J.  B.  Deuel,   Recording  Secretary. 

T.  J.  Potter,  Oorres  ponding  Bee  rotary. 

Cahin  Heril),  Treasurer. 

Win,  F.  W&trons, 


F.  J.  Ourtlia, 
O.  D.  Fowler, 
CUus  Qesau, 
Lemuel  Goodcllt 


>  Executive  Gommitte, 
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BLOOD  STOCK. 

It  seem  a  impossible  to  make  some  people 
understand  what  h  meant  by  the  expression, 
"Blood  Stock."  They  will  twist*  and  turn, 
and  laugh  at  the  idea  that  any  farmer,  by 
judicious  selections,  has  reared  a  herd  of 
cattle  that  inherits  the  principal  traits  of  the 
animals  selooted  to  begin  with. 

They  laugh  at  the  idea  of  keeping  the  very 
best  for  breeders — and  will  telLyeu  how  a 
chance  animal  of  their  own  has  excelled  the 
herds  denominated  "blood  stock." 

And  yet  when  you  ask  what  reliance  they 
cap  have  on  the  progeny  of  chance  animals, 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  bred  from 
the  same  for  sixty  years  in  succession,  and 
therefore  they  are  oonfident  of  success  in 
rearing  their  calves. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  the 
advocates  of  "blood  stock."  They  breed 
from  the  best,  and  cast  off  the  inferior  ani- 
mals. They  want  no  crosses  with  the  in* 
ferior  animals,  and  are  confident  that  by 
pursuing  this  course,  they  are  on  the  right 
road  to  perfection,  however  long  that  road 
may  prove. 

Still  there  is  another  class  of  farmers,  who 
profess  to  think  that  the  most  promiscuous 
intercourse  between  the  males  and  females 
of  cattle,  will  tend  to  produce  better  dairy 
cows  and  better  working  oxen,  than  can  be 
produced  by  any  kind  of  selection. 

These  iarmers  inquire  what  is  meant  by 
"blood  stock."  They  would  prefer  to  buy 
from  the  most  promiscuous  herds  of  cattle, 
because  they  occasionally  find  an  extraor- 
dinary cow  that  yields  more  than  the  aver- 
age of  blood  stock.  If  one  in  fifty  is  found 
o  excel  the  average  of  select  stook,  they 
6eem  to  think  they  have  proved  their  case, 
and  are  ready  for  judgment. 

[Mass.  Plowman. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


For  the  Fanner. 
DOMBSTIO  HBOIPBS. 

Prairie  Home,  July  11, 1856. 
Messrs.  Editors—!  8ead  herewith  direc- 
Jons  for  making  a  very  pleasant  and  cooling 
Irink,  which  may  prove  acceptable  to  some 
who  have  not  an  abundant  supply  of  genaine 
'Adam's  Ale."  I  send  also  directions  for 
making  two  puddings,  to  grace  the  harvest 
tables  which  wilt  soon  decorate  farmers' 
balls.       In  haste,  E.  M.  D. 

QREkM  NEOTAR. 

1  oz.  tartaric  aoid,  1  lb.  white  sugar,  1-2 
pint  water.  Let  them  get  blood  warm. 
Beat  tl)e  white  of  one  egg  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  floor  together;  stir  these  into  the 
other  mixture,  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  To 
a  tumbler  two  thirds  full  of  water,  put  one 
and  a  half  tea^poonfuls  of  the  neotar,  and  a 
little  soda.    Stir,  and  drink. 

SUET  PUDDING. 

Three  and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of 
molasses,  one  cup  of  beef  suet,  ohopped  floe, 
a  little  salt,  one  cup  of  milk  and  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda.  Stir  well  togerher,  and 
boil  four  and  a  half  or  five  hours,  in  a  tin 
pudding  pan. 

BAKED  CORN  MEAL  PUDDING. 

10  teaspoonfuls  of  oo:  n  meal,  one  quart  of 
boiling  milk,  one  onp  of  molasses,  a  little 
salt  and  butter.  Stir  all  woll  together,  and 
just  as  it  goes  into  the  hot  oven,  put  in  a 
oupful  of  cold  water  or  milk.  Bake  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour. 

These  are  both  good  puddings,  no  mistake. 
It  larger  puddings  are  wanted,  donble  the 
quantity  of  the  ingredients.  v 

. ■ —    «•♦»» 

Nothing  Cake — One  egg,  a  piece  of  but- 
ter same  size,  one  oup  sugar,  one  do.  milk, 
one  pint  flour,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  two  do. 
cream  of  tartar.  Divide  the  milk,  and  dis- 
solve the  cream  of  tartar  aud  soda  separate- 
ly, then  pour  them  together. 

■ —  «<♦»»'  ■  ■      •■  ■  ■ 

Good  Okaokbbs. — 1  have  used  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  making  crackers  for  for- 
ty years,  and  consider  it  superior : — One 
pi  ut  of  warm  water  set  as  a  sponge  over 
night,  half  pound  of  butter,  aud  the  same 
amount  of  gotni  lard,  rubbed  into  the  flour  ; 
knead  hard,  roll  thin  aud  out  with  oommou 
tin  cutter.  They  should  be  baked  as  soon  a* 
made. 


PBB8BSTATIOV  OF  MUX. 

Four  different  processes  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  rail k  have  been  described  in  the  Lon- 
don Chemist*    They  are  an  follows  : 

1st  The  Process  of  M.  Mabbru.— This 
process  preserves  the  milk  without  addition 
of  any  substance  whatever.  It  consists  es- 
sentially in  the  exposure  of  metallic  bottles, 
each  containing  about  a  quart  of  milk,  to 
steam  raised  to  the  temperature  of  318°  F. 
These  bottles  were  filled  with  leaden  tubes, 
by  means  of  which  they  were  vertically  sus- 
pended in  the  steam  from  a  chest  filled  with 
milk,  so  that  there  was  constantly  a  layer  of 
milk  above  the  extremities  of  the  leaden 
tubes.  After  havi ng  reoei ved  sufficient  heat, 
the  bottles  and  their  oontents  were  suffered 
to  cool,  and  when  cooled,  the  leaden  tubes 
were  carefully  closed  under  the  surface  of 
the  milk  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air.  A 
bottle  of  milk  thus  prepared,  which  had  been 
kept  fourteen  months,  was  found  unaltered 
when  opened. 

2d.  Process  of  Iff.  Bbkaert. — This  meth- 
od differs  from  that  of  M.  Mabbru  in  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  drojw  of  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  the  milk  before  it  is  subjected  to 
the  boiling  temperature.  In  this  process  the 
milk  may  be  kept  in  glass  bottles,  which 
must  be  carefully  corked.  After  the  weak 
alkaline  solution  has  been  added,  the  whole 
is  heated  in  water  gradually  rained  to  the 
temperature  of  212°  F.,  aiid  alter  wards 
slowly  cooled.  A  bottle  of  milk  tun*  pre- 
pared was  perfeotly  sweet  and  fresh  after 
having  been  kept  ten  weeks. 

8d.  Moore's  Process. — Mr.  Moore  re- 
moves from  the  milk  fits  cuustitnent  water, 
retaining  its  component  elements.  The  con- 
dition in  which  butter,  caseine,  eVc,  are  pre- 
served is  such  that  when  the  paste  comes  to 
be  again  united  with  water  the  milk  re-as- 
sumes its  original  appesrauce  aud  flavor. 

4th.  Solidified  Milk. — By  the  successive 
applications  of  carefully  regulated  heat,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  substance  which  he  has 
discovered,  M.  Fadelike  has  succeded  in  re- 
moving from  the  milk  those  of  its  constitu- 
ents which,  as  he  believes,  cause  it  t«i  o<~ 
conipose,  aud  are  also  injurious  to  healtii. 
Sugar  and  a  small  quantity  of  gum  trag*- 
cauth  are  then  added  to  the  residue,  which 
is  then  ultimately  solidified  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  a  con*taiiily  varied  temperature. 
This  preparation  does  not  require  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  air. 

«  •••  > 

Cream  Tartar  Cake.— Half  a  cup  of 
butter,  two  of  sugar,  three  of  flour,  three 
egg-*,  two  teaspoonfuls  «>f  cream  tartar,  one 
do.  of  soda  dissolved  in  one  teacup  of  milk, 
one  tablespoonful  of  flavoring.  Stir  together 
quickly  aud  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
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Orange  Pudding. — Grate  the  yellow 
part  of  the  rind,  and  squeeze  the  Juice  of 
two  large  oranges.  Stir  together  to  a  cream, 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  half  a  poand  of 
powdered  white  sugar,  and  add  a  wineglass  of 
mixed  wine  and  brandy.  Beat  very  light, 
six  eggs,  and  stir  them  gradually  into  the 
mixture.  Put  it  into  a  buttered  dish  with  a 
broad  edge,  around  which  lay  a  border  of 

Enff  paste  neatly  notched.    Bake  it  half  an 
our,  and  when  cool  grate  white  sugar  over 
it. 

You  may  add  to  the  mixture  a  Naples  bis- 
cuit, or  two  fin  pro  biscuits,  grated. 

To  Pbbservb  GoosEBRREiKs. — Take  full 
grown  gooseberries  before  they  are  rip©, 
pick  them,  and  put  them  into  wide  mouthed 
Dottles,  cork  them  gently  with  new  soft 
corks,  and  put  them  in  an  oven,  from  which 
the  bread  has  been  drawn,  let  them  stand 
till  they  have  shrunk  nearly  a  quarter;  then 
take  them  out  and  beat  the  corks  in  tight, 
out  them  off  level  and  rosin  them  down 
close.  Keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 
—  ■■     ■■*♦»»» 

Minor  Pixe. — Meat,  finely  chopped,  5 
lbs.,  good  apples  7  lbs.,  sugar  3  lbs.,  raisins 
2  lbs.,  currant  jelly  1  lb.,  butter  4  ok,  mace 
or  cinnamon  1  oz.  When  this  is  prepared 
make  a  crust  of  two-thirds  the  usual  quanti- 
ty of  lard,  and  one  third  of  salt  pork  very 
finely  chopped ;  also  of  which  should  be 
rubbed  in  the  flour,  and  wet  with  cold  wa- 
'  tor.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  one  hour. 
■  ■ «♦♦»»    .  • 

THB  LAflT  UmUVGr. 

BT  CHAKLRS  DIBDIH. 

As  pensive  one  nlgbt  in  my  garret  I  sate, 

My  U*t  shilling  produced  on  the  table; 
That  arivent'rer,  cried  I,  might  a  hlst'ry  relate, 

If  to  think  and  to  speak  It  were  able. 
Whether  fancy  or  magic  'twas  played  me  a  freak, 

The  face  seemed  with  life  to  be  filling, 
And  cried.  Instantly  speaking  or  seeming  to  speak, 

"Pay  attention  to  me,  thy  last  shilling : 

**I  was  once  the  last  coin  of  the  law  a  sad  limb, 

W  ho  in  obeat ing  was  ne'er  known  to  fetor ; 
"Till  at  length,  brought  to  justice,  the  law  cheated  him, 

And  he  paid  me  to  buy  him  a  halter. 
A  Jack  Tar,  ill  his  rhino  but  me  at  an  end, 

With  a  pleasure  so  hearty  and  willing, 
Though  hungry  himself,  to  a  poor  distressed  Mend, 

Wished  it  hundreds,  and  gave  his  last  shilling. 

"  T  was  the  wife  of  his  messmate,  whose  glistening  eye 

With  pleasure  ran  o'er  as  she  viewed  me ; 
She  changed  me  for  bread  as  her  child  she  heard  cry, 

And  at  parting  with  tears  she  bedewed  me. 
But  I've  other  scenes  known,  riot  leading  the  way. 

Palo  want  their  poor  families  chilling ; 
Where  rakes  in  their  revels  the  piper  to  pay. 

Have  spurned  me,  their  best  friend  and  last  shilling. 

Tho'  thyself  bast  been  tho'tlew,  for  profligate's  bail. 

But  to- morrow  all  care  shalt  thrni  bury. 
When  my  little  history  thou  offerest  for  sale; 

la  the  interim,  spend  me  and  be  merry  I" 
Kevf r,  never,  cried  I,  thou'rt  mv  Mentor,  my  muse, 

And,  grateful,  thy  dictates  fulfilling, 
111  hoard  thee  In  my  heart:— thus  men  eonnsel  refuse, 

T1U  the  lecture  comes  from  the  last  shilling. 


IiAKD  OFFIOEB  OF  W1SOOV3DT  AND  Milf- 
MESOTA. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  our 
friend  A.  H.  Ktjmmbl,  of  Walworth  Oo.  we 
publish  the  following  list  of  the  land  offices, 
in  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Most  of  them 
are  now  temporarily  closed  to  give  certain 
Railroad  Companies,  time  to  select  lands 
©ranted  thorn  by  the  general  government. 
The  Mineral  Point,  and  Stevens  Point offioe3, 
and  may  be  some  others  are  open. 

As  to  who  are  good  and  safe  land  agents, 
we  would  say.  that  we  know  of  so  many, 
that  we  would  not  find  it  convenient  to  par- 
ticularize. 

Land  Offices  and  Officers  in  Wisconsin: 

mutual  point. 

Register,  Joel  C.  Bqnires.     Receiver,  Henry  Plowman. 

la  oaosss. 
Register,  Gyrus  K.  tard.       Receiver,  Theodore  Eodolf. 

Mir  ASH  A. 

Register,  John  A-  Bryan.       Receiver,  B.  H.  Mooers. 

willow  nrvnn. 
Register,  John  O.  Honing.         Receiver,  Otis  Hoyt. 

STKVBX'S  POINT. 

Register,  Abraham  Brawley.       Rocelver,  A  G.  Kills. 

Land  Offices  and  Officers  in  Minnesota : 
T.  M.  Fullikoh,  Register,  Stillwater. 
Wm.  Holoombr,  Receiver,  u 

O.  W.  Swbct,  Register,  8auk  Rapids. 
W.  H.  Wood,  Receiver, 
ft.  L.  Olds,  Register  Minneapolis. 
R.  P.  Russbll,  Receiver,  «* 

W.  W.  Phku*.  Register,  Red  Wing. 

C.  Graham,  Receiver,  ** 

D.  JJpmak,  Register,  Winona, 
L.  u.  Smith,  Receiver.        M 

Majo*  Bknnktt,  Register,  Brownsville. 
J.  H.  MoKnrmrr,  Reostver,       (« 

..    ■■«♦»»»        .... .  -  ... ... 

ootnrnr  fairs. 

After  a  careful  watoh  of  our  large  ex- 
change list  of  the  papers  of  the  State,  and 
an  especial  request  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Farmer  that  secretaries  and  officers  of  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Societies  would  inform  us 
when  and  where  their  Fairs  would  be  held, 
that  we  might  publish  a  list  of  them  for  the 
information  of  those  wishing  to  attend,  we 
have,  up  to  the  moment  of  going  to  press, 
succeeded  in  getting  up  only  the  following 
meager  list.  We  feel  rather  small  when  we 
campare  it  with  the  lists  of  other  Western 
States.  Don't  our  people  understand  the 
importance  of  duly  advertising  such  mat- 
ters, ospeoially  when  it  can  be  done  gratis  ?  . 

Dane  County,  at  Madison,    Oct.  2  and  3. 

Columbia"        Wyocena,      "     1    "   2. 

Dodge,      "       Horicon,        "     1    "   2. 

Walworth  u        Elkhorn,     S<?pt.  10  "  11. 

Racine,     "       Union  Grove "     24  "  25. 

Winnebago,  Oshkosh,  "  24, 25  "  26. 
Waukesha  "  Oconomowoo,  Sept.  17, 18. 
■<♦•»» ■ 

Door  Knobs. — To  secure  the  paint  around 
them  when  cleaning,  place  a  piece  of  paste- 
board with  a  hole  out  to  encircle  them,  and 
a  slit  to  slip  on. 
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To  Our  Patron*  and  Friend*.— 

Wo  trust  our  readers  will  see  some  im- 
provement in  the  mechanical  appearance  of 
the  present  number  of  the  Fakmeb;  result- 
ing from  the  fact  of  our  having  got  onto  a  new 
and  fine  working  power  press,  every  way 
Just  riffht  for  the  purpose.  Hereafter  if  we 
are  behind  the  best  of  our  neighbors  in  ap- 
pearance, east  or  west,  or  promptitude,  our 
friends  will  let  us  know.  It  is  our  intention 
hereafter,  to  mail  regularly  on  the  20th  of 
the  proceeding  month,  as  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers live  remote,  and  on  slow  weekly 
mall  routes. 

Those  living  nearer  by  if  they  get  them 
too  soon,  can  lay  them  aside  for  a  week  or 
so,  until  the  first  of  the  month  arrives. 

We  have  been  making  the  most  ample  ar- 
rang.ments,forthe  finest  order  of  embel- 
lishment hereafter,  and  think  we  shall  show 
a  progress  from  number  to  number,  that 
will  redeem  all  the  promises  made  by 
•  us,  and  more  too.  We  are  the  more  prompt- 
ed to  this  course,  from  finding  our  efforts  in 
the  past  so  well  appreciated.  The  large 
number  of  county  Agricultural  society  that 
are  adopting  the  Farm  eb  as  premiums,  (all 
of  whom  have  our  thanks.)  a  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  feet.  We  shall  take  especial 
pains  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  fevor  thus 
shown  it. 
Back  Number*,  and  Binding. 

We  would  say  to  those  new  subscribers 
who  do  not  receive  the  January  number,  that 
we  are  temporarily  out  of  them,  but  shall 
have  plenty  before  the  dose  of  the  year,  and 
will  forward  them  to  all  who  have  not  re- 
ceived them.  Further  permit  us  to  say,  that 
all  recent  subscribers  will  find  it  their  true 
policy  to  have  the  entire  back  numbers  for 
the  year,  as  the  volume  will  contain  the  only 
continuous  published  proceedings  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society ;  and  further,  we  shall 
furnish  a  neat  Pictorial  Frontispieoe,  Title 
Page  and  Index,  for  binding — making  this 
number  of  the  Fariceb  the  first  in  a  series 
(to  be  continued,  we  doubt  not,  for  a  genera- 
tion,) of  volumes,  containing  the  most  valu- 
able agricultural,  scientific,  and  general  use- 
ful knowledge,  that  can  be  gleaned  and  em- 
bodied from  all  and  ample  sources,  from 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year.  A 
few  years  hence,  and  who,.among  the  intel- 
ligent, will  not  want  such  a  work  perfect 
from  the  beginning,  for  reference.  We  wish 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  as  intending  to 
so  get  up  t.ie  Farmkb  as  to  make  it  a  per- 
manent Library  Book,  from  year  to  year,  as 
much  as  a  mere  periodical  for  monthly  read- 
ing. We  shall  be  binding  1,000  copies  for 
ourselves  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  in 
the  same  lot  can  bind  for  others  in  the  neat- 


est style,  for  about  one  half  the  price  that ' 
individuals  can  get  it  done  for  themselves. 

We  shall  alwavs  aim  to  have  plenty  of 
back  numbers  to  fill  up  sets,  for  those  who 
wish  to  have  them  bound;  and  hope  that 
all  will  see  their  interest  in  doing  so. 

Twenty  volumes  of  the  Wisconsin  Fab- 
mek,  uniformly  bound,  with  neatly  lettered 
backs,  standing  up  side  by  side  in  1676,  will 
not  look  bad  in  any  man's  library,  nor  be 
worth  less  than  cost.  We  recently  bought 
a  full  set  of  The  Cultivator,  from  1835, 
and  deemed  it  a  valuable  treasure  from  the 
father  of  Agricultural  Periodical  literature, 
and  of  a  past  age. 
To  Correspondent**— 

Those  furnishing  articles  for  publication, 
in  the  Fakmeb,  are  requested  to  forward 
them  as  early  as  the  10th  of  the  preceding 
month  at  the  latest,  and  earlier  if  possible. 
It  is  a  longer  job  to  get  out  7500  books  of 
48  pages  all  complete,  bound,  covered,  trim- 
med, and  mailed,  than  every  person  imag- 
ines. Hence  all  will  see  the  importance  of 
being  on  hand,  if  they  would  have  us  do 
likewise.  Remember  we  propose  to  come 
out  on  the  20th  of  the  proceeding  month 
hereafter,  invariably. 

OalntiMt  Oo.  Agricultural  Society,— 

Chilton,  Calumet  Co.,  Wis^  ) 
August  14, 1856.  , 
Eds.  Farmbb,  Gentlemen—  We  have  or- 
ganized a  County  Agriculnural  Society  in 
this  county,  and  at  the  meeting  they  passed 
resolutions  to  have  me  act  as  agent  to  pro- 
cure subscribers  to  the  Wisconsin  Fabmeb. 
Please  send  me  some  specimen  copies,  and  if 
you  have  any  show  cards  or  Prospectuses 
send  some.  Address  F.  J.  Curtiss,  Chilton, 
Calumet  Co.,  Wis.    Tours  in  haste, 

F.  J.  GUBTISS. 

Tho  Calumet  County  Agricultural  Society 
have  our  hearty  thanks,  for  the  efficient  and 
judicious  manner  they  have  taken  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  Fabmeb  in  their  coun- 
ty. What  could  be  sounder  or  wiser  policy 
for  an  agricultural  society,  that  means  to  do 
good  and  to  attain  to  high  success,  than  to 
labor  first  of  all  to  circulate  substantia]  and 
appropriate  reading  matter  among  the  com- 
munity, such  as  agricultural  journals  and 
books? 

Tet  strange  to  say,  there  are  plenty  of 
societies  that  don't  dare  to  distribute  them, 
even  as  premiums,  through  fear  that  some- 
body would  rather  have  a  dollar  in  a  Shane 
that  they  can  eat,  drink  or  spend  it,  than  m 
a  periodica)  or  book,  that  will  stand  by  and 
instruct  and  benefit  them,  and  their  families 
and  friends,  for  years.  A  good  farm  journal 
is  the  seed  of  usefulness,  from  which  thou- 
sands of  lasting  benefits  will  arise:  while  a 
round  dollar  is  merely  a  ripened  fruit,  thai 
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is  devoured  in  a  moment  and  vanishes  for* 
ever. 

How  many  other  societies  in  the  State, 
will  adopt  the  good  example  set  by  onr 
friends  of  Calumet  county,  and  appoint  their 
most  active  and  thorough  man  to  canvass  for 
the  Farmer?  We  hope  the  number  will  be 
largely  inoreased,  when  the  fact  comet  to  le 
•better  understood  and  appreciated,  namely : 
That  we  are  publishing  the  Farurr,  more 
for  tiie  purpose  of  supplying  a  first  class  ag- 
ricultural journal  in  a  substantial  form,  for 
our  farmers  and  business  men,  tlian  with  any 
view  or  expectation  of  making  money  out 
of  it 

Our  friend  Curtiss  has  our  thanks  for 
the  prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
he  proposes  to  enter  upon  the  task.  May 
success  attend  us  all  in  good  works.    Eds. 

Onr  Mechanic!  and  Manufacturer*,— 

We  see  by  an  article  in  the  Whitewater 
Gazette,  that  our  friends,  Messrs.  Winches- 
tee  &  Dewolf,  have  manufactured  3000  of 
their  unsurpassed  Premium  Plows  the  past 
year,  and  some  200  tons  of  various  castings. 
Such  a  business,  so  well  done,  and  so  rapidly 
built  up,  is  a  credit  to  them,  and  to  the 
State.    Their  work  is  their  highest  praise. 

Our  neighbors,  Messrs.  Billings  &  Cae- 
man,  were  making  and  selling  ship  loads  of; 
Plows,  the  present  season,  when  an  unlucky  I 
spark  of  fire  reduced  their  whole  establish- 
ment to  a  pile  of  ashes  in  a  few  moments ; 
but  Phoenix  like,  they  have  again  arisen — 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  with  a  fine 
stone  building,  and  capable  of  turning  out 
any  amount  of  Plows,  &c.,  for  the  fall  busi- 
ness. We  think  their  burning  will  make 
their  fortune  in  the  end. 

More  recently,  onr  friends,  O.  C.  Buck  & 
Oo,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Furniture, 
have  passed  through  the  same  fiery  ordeal. 
A  similarly  unlucky  spark,  dropped  perhaps 
by  some  stupid  tobacco  smoker,  lighted  the 
flames,  and  in  about  30  minutes  reduced 
about  $16,000  worth  of  valuable  furniture, 
stock,  buildings,  &c.,  to  dust  and  blackened 
ruins.  Thus  pass  away,  in  a  moment,  the 
results  of  the  labor  and  toil  of  industry  and 
economy  for  years.  But  such  men  will  find 
friends,  and  are  sure  of  success  in  the  end. 
They  are  again  open  in  good  shape  for  busi- 
ness, with  a  splendid  stock  of  Furniture. 

We  hope  to  see  specimens  of  all  our  lead- 
ing manufactures,  at  the  State  and  County 
Fairs  this  Fall 

Reapers*— 

While  on  this  theme  we  would  ask  why 
Wisconsin  ddes  not  make  more  of  her  own 
Reapers?  Probably  she  has  bought  2,000 
the  past  year,  at  an  expense  of  $800,000— 
one  half  of  which,  perhaps,  were  made  in  a, 
neighboring  inland  city,  (Rockford,  HI.,)  no 


better  situated  in  any  respect  for  the  busi- 
ness, than  at  least  a  dozen  towns  in  our  own 
State.  This  trade  will  constantly  and  rapid- 
ly increase ;  why  should  not  our  own  enter- 
prising mechanics,  and  capitalists,  dip  into 
it?  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  no 
legitimate  business  pays  hotter. 

To  any  competent  parties  who  wilt  start 
a  good  establishment  at  Madison,  (and  there 
is  no  better  location  in  the  West,)  we  are 
authorized  by  our  best  men,  to  offer  an  am- 
ple capital  to  back,  and  sustain  them  in  the 
undertaking.  Whore  are  the  men  who 
know  how,  and  would  make  a  fortune? 

It  is  much  better  for  our  farmers  to  have 
their  Reapers  made  at  home,  where  they  can 
rely  upon  a  warrant,  and  where  they  can  be 
so  much  more  easily  repaired. 

View  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair  for  1856V— 

We  are  indented  to  some  Ohio  f  riend, 
for  a  viow  of  their  forthcoming  State  Fair 
to  beheld  at  Cleveland  from  the  23  to  the 
26th  of  September.  It  was  probably  taken 
by  some  clairvoyant,  who  can  see  into  the 
future.  But  be  that  as  it  may  it  is  a  splen- 
did picture,  and  can  hardly  be  surpassed  ex- 
cept by  the  reality.  We  attended  a  fair  on 
the  same  grounds  fonr  years  ago,  and  have 
seldom  been  more  highly  interested.  Ohio 
is  how  the  Banner  Agricultural  State  and 
will  be,  until  some  one  further  west,  takes 
the  wind  out  of  her. 

We  mean  to  attend  her  fair  this  fall, 
and  hope  to  meet  as  many  Wisconsin  friends 
there  as  possible.  It  will  ha  a  splendud  show 
if  nothing  extraordinary  prevents. 

A  New  Field  for  Circulation.— 

A  few  days  since,  we  received  a  call 
from  a  gentleman  from  Caraocas,  South 
America;  native  born  and  bred  and  of 
Spanish  origin  and  a  downright  gentleman, 
out  and  out.  He  called  to  subscribe  for  the 
Farmer,  and  what  was  better  he  subscribed 
and  paid  for  two  years ;  now  is  not  that  en- 
couraging for  South  America;  we  think 
we  shall  soon  advertise  for  a  1000  active 
young  men  to  go  there  and  canvass  for  us, 
in  which  case  none  need  apply ,that  areadict- 
ed  to  filibustering.  Who  among  our  Agricul- 
tural brethren,  can  boast  of  a  larger  circula- 
tion in  South  America? 
WatermeUone.— 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  B.  G. 
Church,  of  Wyoming,  for  an  extra  feast  of 
very  extra  watermellons,  consisting  of  twro 
varieties — the  Ice  Cream  and  the  Mountain 
Sprout.  They  are  both  very  large  and  of 
unsurpassed  quality,  especially  the  tint. — 
Mr.  O.  is  one  of  those  men  wno  does  what 
he  does  well. 

We  are  Indebted 

To  to  the  lion.  Chas.  Durjkkke  for  val- 
uable Public  Documents. 

Got 


— 
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AdVertisem  ents.— 

We  insert  several  new  advertisements 
tliis  month ;  to  all  of  which  we  call  especial 
attention.  In  relation  te  our  advertisements 
generally,  wo  wish  to  have  it  understood, 
that  we  do  not  at  any  time  intend  or  wish 
to  advertise  anything  unless  we  believe  it  to 
bo  first  rate,  and  what  we  represent  it,  and 
withal  something  of  general  interest  to  our 
readers.  Bogus  articles  and  patent  humbugs, 
will  find  no  favor  with  us  if  we  know  it, 
however  well  they  may  pay ;  we  want  that 
distinctly  understood. 

Fino  Carriages.— 

Brno  Brothers,  of  this  city,  have  just 
tamed  out  a  splendid  family  coach,  for  Ex- 
Governor  Fakwell.  It  Is  one  of  the  finest 
things  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  got  up 
in  the  West,  we  will  venture  to  say.  It  is 
in  every  way  creditable  to  them,  and  none 
•too  good  for  its  worthy  owner.  Price, 
$1,000.  Bird  Brothers  are  doing  themselves 
and  the  State  great  credit,  by  their  splendid 
and  substantial  specimens  of  carriages. 


City  Crockery  Store, 

Mo.  156  East  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

M.  G.  ELMOKK  &  CO., 

hnpot  tern  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dialers  in  China, 

Glato  and  Earthen  Ware,  Lamm,  JBriUannia, 

and  House  Furniehing   Ware*,  and 

Manufacturers  of  Looking  Glaut*. 

THE  Subscriber*  having  recently  established  a  house 
for  the  sale  of  the  above  Goods  in  this  city,  respect- 
fully solicit  a  eall  from  buyers.  We  hare  the  Largest 
Stare,  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Goods,  and  will  sell 
Lower  than  Goods  bavo  heretofore  been  sold  in  this  or 
the  Chicago  market 

CROCKERY.— Our  assortment  is  unsurpassed— hav- 
ing recently  received  of  our  own  Importation  a  large 
Stock,  T.  &  R.  Boote's  manufacture  and  the  newest  pat- 
terns. 

CHINA.— Rich,  White,  GOt  and  Decorated,  Tea  and 
Dinner  Sets— varying  in  price  from  $8  to  WOO. 

GLASS.— A  large  variety,  both  Cut  and  Pressed, 
among  which  may  be  found  the  New  Diamond  Goods, 

LAMPS.— Both  Hanging  and  Stand— for  Oil,  Cam- 
phene  and  Fluid,  new  designs. 

LOOKING-GLASSES.— From  the  cheapest  to  the 
Best  French  Plate. 

•  GAS  FIXTURES.— The  largest  assortment  of  Cor- 
nelius, celebrated  manufacture.  Some  very  rich  pat- 
terns as  high  as  $  150  a  Chandelier. 

TABLE  CUTLERY.— Silver  Plated.  Brittanta,  Jap- 
anned and  Planished  Tin  Wares,  In  fact,  a  complete 
assortment  of  all  the  Goods  usually  kept  in  a  first  class 
Crockery  Store. 

FANCY  GOODS.— We  have  a  Stock  formerly  com- 
prising the  *Temple  of  Fancy,"  which  we  offer  At  Cost, 
having  bought  them  to  get  possession  of  the  Store  no* 
occupied  by  us,  and  wanting  the  room  now  occupied  by 
them  for  the  Crockory  Trade. 

M.  G.  ELMORE  &  00. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept  1 ,  ISM.    til 

89  &  91  Katft  Water  Street,  UUuwuUe,  Wisconsin, 
MANOTAOTrnan  or 

TUB  Celebrated  King  of  Stoves  and  Forest  Oak,  (two 
•f  the  best  Stoves  ever  made.)  Also,  every  variety 
of  Box  and  Parlor  Stove.  Tinners  Stock,  in  any  quan- 
tity. Agent  for  the  sate  of  Herrings  Safes,  Fairbanks 
Scale*,  an-1  Spratt's  Self-Sealing  Cons,  for  preserving  in 
a  fresh  stato  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

|39" circulars  of  »U  the  above  articles  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  me. 
Mii.wauxk«,  Sept  1,1856.    tf. 


A.  B.  TAIf  COTTHS 

JEWELRY   STORE!! 

NOSTH-BAST  COBMHB  OP 

East  Water  and    Wisconsin  Streets,  Milwaukee. 

THIS  old  and  well  tried  establishment  is  as  new  as 
ever,  in  its  full  tide  of  prosperity.  The  stock  of 
Goods  is  new  and  choice,  and  the  prices  so  favorable  as 
to  make  the  place  a  favorite  and  desirable  resort  for  per* 
sons  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

The  Stock  Is  the  largest  and  most  desirable  ever  brought 
to  the  western  market  New  Goods  of  our  own  impor- 
tation and  manufacture,  whloh  will  be  sold  to  the  trade 
at  the  lowest  New  York  Jobbing  prices. 

Jewelers,  Merchant*  and  Peddlers,  will  do  well  to  eall 
before  going  Bast  or  purchasing  elsewhere.  Amongthia 
Stock  may  be  found  a  full  assortment  of  WATCH  KB, 
from  the  most  celebrated  manufacturers,  together  with 
JEWELRY  of  every  kind  of  the  most  fashionable  pat- 
terns. Also-MASONIC  JEWELS  and  REGALUSof 
our  own  manufacture.  Watch  Glasses  and  Materials; 
also,  Watch  Maker's  Tools,  of  every  variety. 

The  proprietor  is  thankful  for  past  favors,  and  requests 
a  continuance  of  them 

Milwaukee,  Sept.  1, 1866b     tf. 


Notice  To  Stock  Breeders. 

TM)R  SALE— The  very  Superior  Imported  Durham 
1}  Bull,  'ROTHERSTHORPE,"  8  years  old,  (9» 
A.  H.  B.,  vol  %  p.  8*5,)  bred  by  Geo.  Falkner,  Ksq., 
Rotherstborpe,  Northamptonshire.  Engisnd.  Also  a 
pure  bred  DURHAM  BUI  L  CALF,  fired  by  Imported 
"Rothersthorpe"— Dam,  Imported  **Diana,*a!so  bred  by 
Mr.  Falkner,  (See  A.  H.  &,  vol.  2  p.  150,) 

The  above  animals  are  of  a  rich  red  color,  with  a  little 
white,  and  descended  from  some  of  the  best  herds  in 
England. 

Or—For  Price,  Pedigree,  or  to  view  the  animals,  ap 
ply  to  the  subscriber,  JOHN.  P.  ROB, 

Musksgo,  Waukesha  Co..  Wis.,  Sept  1, 1656;        t£ 


Nursery  Stock  For  Sale, 

O A  AAA  APPLE  GRAFTS,  one  year,  of  lair 
JklXJfUK/xJ  sixe,  embracing  85  of  the  best  varieties 
—true  to  name.  Price,  $80  per  thousand  10,600  Buck- 
thorn Plants,  for  hedges,  one  year.  Price.  $6  per  1,000. 
10,000  Acacia,  (three  thomed  for  hedges,)  fine  plants, 
very  hardy,  fi  years,'  price  $5  per  1 ,000.  Pie  Plant  three* 
best  varieties,  in  quantity,  from  $5  to  $25  per  100. 

The  above  will  be  lifted  about  tbe  tst  of  Nov.,  or 
earlier  if  desired ;  delivered  at  the  Railroad  Depot,  1a 
Watertown  or  Whitewater,  if  in  large  quantity. 

Orders  should  be  sent  in  early. 

Standard  Trees  of  Apples,  dec,  in  quantity;  also 
Dwarfs  and  Garden  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Fine  Ever- 
greens, and  large  varieties  of  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Rosea. 
&o*  Root  Grafts  will  be  for  sale  during  winter  and 
spring— securely  packed  for  transportation,  any  time. 

Please  call  and  examine,  or  address 

J.  C.  PLFMB  h  CO. 

LakuMillb  Nunemnr,  Wis.,  Sept  1, 1866,         8m. 


FRUIT  TREE& 


A 


CHOICE  Collection  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines. 
~"     "    "         -  •  -      -  ^  Cultivated 


Plants,  Roses,  Dahlias, 
and  for  Sale  by  A.  G.  Haapord,  at  his  *J  artery,  Wauke- 
sha Co.,  Wis. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees,  Grape  Tines, 
Currants,  Gooseberries.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  In 
variety.  Pie  Plant  and  Asparagus  Roots.  Houghton* 
Seedling  Gooseberry— Antwerpeand  Franconia  Raspber- 
ries, in  quantity  for  market  planting. 


ROSES.— Hvbrid  China.  Prairie,  Moss,  Hybrid  Per- 

tetnal.  Ac    Many  beautiful  sorts—some  of  them  superb. 

$3T"Careful  selections  of  Fruits  suitable  lor  the  Or- 


chard and  Garden,  will  be  made  by  tbe  proprietor  when 
desired.  A.  G.  HANFORD, 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Sept  1, 185$.    3m. 
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Madison  Agricultural 
WAREHOUSE. 

OP 

SAMUEL  R.  FOX. 

SAMUEL  R.  FOX,  at  bis  General  Hardware  Establish- 
ment, Morris  Street,  Madison,  keeps  constantly  on 
band  a  large  stock  of  Grand  do  Tour,  Whitewater  and 
JanesTille 

CROSS,  BREAKING  &    CORN   PLOWS, 

OUUrator^  Harroic*,  Calticator  and  Harrow 

Teeth,  Corn  SheUera,  Straw  Cutters,  of 

tarious  patterns,  Railroad  db 

Garden  Whe+l  Barrow*,  Road  Scraper*, 

Chain  Pumps  with  Wood  and  Iron  Curbs  and 

Tubbing,  Patent  and  Common  (to  Yoke*.  Grind  Stone* 

and  Banging*  Thermometer  Churn*,  Well  Wheels  and 

Buckets,   Whiffietrees  and  Neck- Yoke*,  Pont  Auger* 

Picks  and  Mattocks,  Wagon  Jacks,  Fan  ning  Mill*,  d&c. 

Among  his 

HAYING  AND  HARVESTING  TOOLS 
may  be  found 

00  Dozen  Beardsley's  Cast   Steel   Grass   Scythe*. 
50     •*       Blood's  "  "  ••  « 

60     "    North  Wayne,  *»«•»« 
10      u       Beardsley's  Silver      "    Grain  * 

00      K    Scythe  8 naths,  various  patterns, 
1,000  Superior  Hand  R.tkea. 
60  u       Horse     *» 

150     Morgan's  Grain  Cradle*. 
160     Grand  de  Tour  »•       •* 
100     Pmney  A  Lawson's  Grain  Cradles. 
60  doz.  two  tine  Hay  Fork*.  , 

60    «    three  tine  Straw  - 
SO    -    long  and  D  handled  Manure  Fork*. 
60    -    riveted  Hoes. 

100  M    Oxford  Solid  Shank  Cast  Steel  Hoea. 
80    "    Tattle  ■  No.  3,  8.  S.    •*       «       « 

Confident  of  in  v  ability  to  please,  I  solicit  an  examina- 
tion of  these  goods  before  you  purchase". 

S1MTJELR.FOX, 

•pr-tf  At  sign  of  Pad  Look,  Morris  Street 


Madison  Steam  Planing  Mill, 

SASH,  D00E  AND  BUND 

MANUFACTORY, 

CORNER  OP  WILSON  A  LIVINGSTON  STREETS, 

NORTHEAST  SIDE  OF  TOWN,  NEAR  THE 

GAS  WOEK&-MADISON,WIB. 

MADISON  SLEAM  PLAXISG  JHLL. 

THF  ABOVE  ESTABLISHMENT  was  erected  last 
Spring,  although  laboring  under  many  difficulties, 
by  the  delay  of  machinery  and  other  cause*,  and  we  are 
now  prepared  to  manufacture  ratenblvely,  and  on  short 
notice.  We  will  have  on  hand  lor  Spring  business  One 
thousand  well  noasoned  Doors,  ranging  from  2. 6>46.  &  to 
llOHTft,  \X  A  lJtfXin.  thich.  two  and  four  pannela, 

i  AMO— Sash  of  all  sizes  for  Four  Thousand  Windows. 
Persons  wishing  articles  not  on  liand  can  hare  their 
orders  filled  on  snort  notice.  We  also  maka  a  great  vari- 
ety of  Mouldings— ranging  in  price  from  fifty  cents  per 
hnndred  foot  in  length  to  i<>n  dollars  per  hundred  fe«t 
We  keep  a  largo  assortment  of  Nowelfe  A  Banisters  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Farmer's  will  please  notice,  Planing 
and  Sawing  done  to  order,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  can  be  done  by  physical  strength,  and  a  great  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labor.  Barn  Covering  Planed  at  a 
great  eeomoray  to  the  building  public.  Please  notice  by 
our  Bills,  found  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  city. 

Persons  wishing  artleies  In  our  line,  can  do  as  well  at 
at  Milwaukeo  or  Chicago.  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
Wholesale  trade.  STEVENS  A  DONNEL. 

Masom,  Wi*,June,'&6\    tt 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS, 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTION  CAN  BE  FOUND  AT 
TUX  OLD  AND  WELL  ENO  WN ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF 

TIBBIT8  &  GORDON. 

THE  Proprietors  being  ever  ready  at  the  command  of 
their  Customers,  to  order  from  Manufacturers  any 
Tools  or  Implements  required,  or  to  act  as  agents  for 
Patentees,  in  Introducing  or  Selling  Rights.  They  have 
now  on  hand  the  following  Goods  for  Spring  trade  to  wit: 
"Seymour's'1  unrivalled  SEED  DRILL  or  Broad  Cast 
Sower— wan-anted ;  Emery's  Patent  GRAIN  DRILL: 
Emery's  Patent    GARDEN  SEED  " 

*  "  HORSE  POWER  THRESHER- 

CORN  PLANTER; 
Burnhiirs      -  CORN  PLANTER, 

Wright's  Celebrated  CORN  CULTIVATOR, 
Peckham'8uSolf  Sharpening*'  **        TEETH. 

Billing's  A  Carman's    BREAKING  PLOWST7 
**  **  CROSS  •» 

"  CAST  STEEL        M 

Joice's  "Starr"  CORN  A  COB  CRUSHER.  Southern  * 
Boston  CORN  8 HELLER  Straw,  Feed,  and  Vegetable 
Cutters,  Grant's  Celebrated  Fanning  Mills,  Boston  Fan- 
ning Mills.    Ox  Yokes  full  trimmed.  Woods  do.,  Bowa, 
Staples  and  Rings;  Double  and  Single  Whiffletreea,  Iron 
Wedges,  Beetle  Rings,  Drag  Teeth,  Waggon  Neck  Yokes, 
Sledges  and  Hammers,  Ames'  Shovels  and  Spades,  Grain 
Scoops,  Well  Wheels  and  Buckets,  Wheel  Barrows— 
every  article,  in  fact,  which  a  farmer  needs.    They  are 
also  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  merchants  for  Hay 
and  Harvest  Tools,  as  follows: 
One  Hundred  doz.  Sliver,  Cast,  and  German  Steel 
Grass  Scythes,  Twenty  -five  doz  Sliver,  Cast,  and 
German  Grain  Soytbee— One  hundred  doe, 
Plnney  A  Lamson's  1,  2  A  8  Snathes, 

Five  hundred  Morgan's  celebrated 

Grain  Cradles— Two  hundred  doz.  Hay 

A  Straw  Forks— Fivo  hundred  dozen  Hay 

Rakes  of  excellent  finish— One  hundred  Solid 

Head  Hoes— One  hundred  Rivtted  Hoes— Ac-  4c 

The  above  Goods  are  of  very  superior  quality  ana  finish, 

and  stand  nnequaled. 

TIBBIT8  A  GORDON  have  also  on  hand,  to  supply 

early  demand,  Five  hundred  assorted  sizes  Lake  Huron 

Grindstones— Three  hundred       u         M  Barea 

**  Three  hundred        M  •*  Common  Onto 

Grindstone*— at  Wholesale  or  Retail. 

T1BBIT8  A  GORDON. 
Madmox.  Feb.  1861  tt 


BARKER'S  PATENT. 


The  World  Challenged  to  Produce  its  Superior. 

rpHIS  being  the  only  Pump  now  in  use  which  will  dhv 
JL  charge  a  Continual  Stream  of  Water,  makes  it  the 
most  desirable  article  known  for  either 

MINING,  STEAM  ENGINES,  MILLING,  OR   FOB 

DOMESTIC  USE, 
as  every  variety  of  them,  whether  Cistern.  Well,  Engine, 
Mine  or  Railroad  Pump  can  be  changed  in  a  minute  to 
be  used  as  a  perfect 

FIRE    ENGINE. 

In  places  where  large  quantities  of  Water  are  required 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  its  capacity  has  been  folly  and 
satisfactorily  tested  as  dozens  of  letters  will  prove,  from 
the  most  eminent  Railroad  Superintendents  in  New  York 
State,  which  letters  assert  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
and  simple 

Railroad  Station  Pump         # 
ever  before  Invented  and  used  in  that  State. 

The  subscribers  having  become  Agents  for  the  sale  of 

RIGHTS  TO  MANUFACTURE  OR  VEND  In  all  the 
Counties  of  this  State  would  respectfully  invite  the  at- 
tention of  .Steam  Sato  or  Grist  Mill  Propri*tore,Minsr*\ 
Manufacturer*,  and  Railroad  Superintendent*,  to  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  the  merits  of  this  Pump;  Sam- 
plea  of  which  can  be  seen  at  their  store  in  Madison,  end 
any  information  given  in  regard  to  them. 
Jan.  TLBBITS  A  GORDON. 
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THE  SUBSCRIBER  would  Inform  Farmers  and  oth- 
ers concerned,  that  ho  propose*  to  dispose  of  about 
one  half  of  his  line  flock  of  Merino  8bocp,  during  the 
present  season.  They  are  from  throe-fourths  to  full 
blood  Merino;  and  numbers  of  the  Ewes  sheared  fleeces 
of  Suptrjin*  Wool  which,  when  washed,  weighed  from 
7  to  9#  pounds;  many  of  the  last  rear's  lambs,  from  5 
to  7  pounds ;  end  the  whole  flock  of  nearly 

Elfkt  Hundred  Sheep, 

averaged  4jtf  pounds  of  washed  Wool  per  head  Con- 
sidorlng  the  extraordinary  hard  winter,  together  with 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  very  well  taken  care  of,  we 
think  such  a  product  of  wool  is  an  ample  recommend  for 
the  Sheep,  and  it  shows  what  they  might  do  in  smaller 
flocks,  and  properly  cared  for. 

These  Sheep,  except  the  Bocks,  wore  all  raised  In  Wis- 
consin, and  have  always  been  perfectly  healthy ;  and, 
•  being  mostly  Ewes,  tbey  are  Just  the  stock  from  which 
to  start  the  right  kind  of  flocks. 

We  will  sell,  or  let  them  in  parcels,  to  suit  parties,  and 
for  prices,  and  en  terms  of  payment  as  favorable  as  can 
be  wished,  provided  always  the  security  is  satisfactory. 

We  have  also  a  cholco  lot  of  Merino  Bucks,  which  we 
would  sell,  or  exchange  for  others  equally  good,  as  we 
wish  to  avoid  breeding  in  and  in.  Also  a  few  choice 
Buck  Lamb*,  for  sale  cheap. 

Any  further  information  desired  we  will  give  by  mail 
or  otherwise,  snd  the  aheep  may  also  be  seen  on  the  *16 
farm,  four  miles  north-east  of  Madison.     * 

D.  J.  POWERS. 

Madtsow,  Wis.,  Am?.  1SH.  tf 

4EJ!£ILTIBluiiiS5Tlt!LTIIlt 

Societies' 

WE  WOULD  particularly  Invite  the  attention  of 
those  Societies,  who  are  about  to  make  up  their 
PREMIUM  LISTS,  to  our  large  collection  of  Agricul- 
tural Books  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  Premiums. 
The  awarding  of  Agricultural  Book*,  in  the  place  of 
small  Money  Premiums,  has  been  extensively  adopted, 
and  has  given  the  highest  satisfaction. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  PLAN. 

It  promotes  the  dissemination  of  much  needed  informa- 
tion among  Farmer* 

It  eombiries  the  advantages  of  a  Diploma  with  a  Pre- 
mium ot  Intrinsic  vaine. 

It  substitutes  a  permanent  snd  Expressive  Token  of 
Honor  for  the  pittance  which  Is  frequently  humiliating 
to  the  recipient. 

It  avoids  the  fostering  of  a  mercinary  spirit  among 
Competitors,  and  better  comports  with  the  dignity  of  an 
honorable  emulation  between  Friends  and  Neighbors. 

Wo  will  be  nappy  to  furnish  to  applicants  a  Catalogue 
of  those  of  our  Pu  mentions  which  wo  consider  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  use  of  Agricultural  societies,  for  Premi- 
ums, on  which  a  liberal  dteoount  will  be  given. 
CM.SAXTONdcCO., 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 

Aug.  TO.  fen.  140  Fulton  St,  New  York. 

nrisw'Miuiim 

NO.  4,  WASHINGTON  AYENUE, 
BE  A  HIS  OK,     WISCONSIN. 

HAYING  just  returned  from  the  East  with  a  full 
assortment  of  MILLINERY  GOODS,  I  take  plea- 


.A.ai.2i.u4o.X  Report 

OV  THK 

MADISON  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FOR  TUX  YRAR  1806. 

THE  TOTAL  amount  of  Property  In- 
sured to  date, $1,874,984  •© 

I  Total  amount  of  Premium  Notes  received,....  21*000  00 
do  do       Gash  Premiums rece; ved,....  11,464 00 

do    number  of  Policies  issued, %\%l 

Total  amount  of  Premiums  received  to  date.    $8t,f04  04 
do    Losses  and  expenses  paid  to  data,  0,871 40 


do 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  Company  Jan.  1,  '56, .  $38,088  94 
There  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  against  the  Com- 
pany, and  no  assessments  have  ever  been  made  upon  the 
Premium  Notes. 

The  Company  has  been  1n  successful  operation  nwe 
years,  paid  all  legitimate  claims  and  demands  promptly, 
and  as  the  above  report  shows,  has  accumulated  a  hamd- 
somo  surplus. 


Persons  desiring  Insurance  upon  their  DweUng 
Houses.  Barns  and  contents,  against  the  casualties  ox 
Fire,  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  which  mis 


Company  affords,  as  no  risks  are  taken  upon  017  other 
description  of  property.  The  business  of  the  Company 
will  be  strictly  confined  to  this  particular  class  of  risks, 
avoiding  all  property  in  cities  and  exposed  parts  of  vil- 
lages, and  by  pursuing,  without  deviation,  the  prudent 
system  adopted  snd  which  has  thus  far  proved  eminent- 
ly successful,  the  Directors  hope  to  continue  the  pros- 
perity of  tho  Company,  and  to  offer  to  Farmers  and  oth- 
ers wishing  Insurance,  a  safe  and  reliable  Company  in 
which  to  injure  their  Property  against 

I  OSS  OR  DA  MA  GE  B  T  FIRE. 


B.  F.  HOPKINS,  &e>.       N.  W.  DEAN.  JVestfesst 
L  J.  FABWELL,  Trtafr.  D.  J.  POWERS.    V.  Prm. 

3Dlx»oo*oxrna  s 

L,  J.  FA BWELL,  N.  W.  DEAN,  SIMEON  MILLS, 
L.  W.  HOYT,  W.  N.  SEYMOUR,  H.  A. TENBBYT 
D.J.  POWERS,    A.F.CADY,  D.ATWOOD, 

F.G.TIBBIT8,    B.F.  HOPKINS,     WM.  d  WELLS. 
Jan,  tc         c\  €•  Ot>UV9  General  Agoni. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

BOOKS   &  STATIONERY, 

BLANK  BOOKS,  WALL  PAPER,  AND  FANCY 
GOODS,  Bbukss  Block,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

BOOK    BINDERY 

CONNECTED    >V1TH   THIS  ESTABLISHMENT 


23t  X  ST  3D  X  ST  G- 

DONE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 

MAGAZINES,  MUSIC  AND 

Miscellaneous  Books  Bound  on  Reasonahle  Teems. 

Blank  Book*  man  n  facta  red. 

POWERS  A  SKINNER. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Aug..  TO 


snre  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  LADrns  to  my  newly  • 

•electef  stock  of  ' 

Banneta?  Rfbfeonn,  Flawera, 

and  general  assortmentof  Fancy  Goods,  among  which  are 

MANTILLAS,    plain  and  fcney    SHAWLS, 

8ILK8  AND  CA8HMERE8, 

together  with  an  Elegant  lot  of  Dress  Goods.        Also 

YANKEE  NOTIONS 
In  great  variety,  all  of  which  I  invite  yon  to  call  and  see. 

&  F.  POWEBS. 
MAweon,  Wis,  Jono,  TO    t£ 


E.  B.  CRAWFORD, 

FASHIONABLE   MERCHANT  TAILOR, 
KING  8T„  (Near  Madison  House,)  MADISON,  WIS. 

siFFOtK   PIUS, 

OF  FUBE   BLOOD—FOB  8ALB  BT 

A-  G.  HAHFOBD. 
Waixatbha,  Wis.,  Sept  1,1854.    tf. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  WISCONSIN! 

r  RECOMMENDED  JANUARY  10th,  1854,  BT 

HOIf.  A.  C.  BARRY,  State  Superintendent. 

It  Is  proper  to  state  that  the  following  Books  were  selected  among  others,  by  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Barry,  to  be  the 
Text  Books  tor  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  per  his  letter  to  the  Publishers,  undor  date  of  Janmary  19,  I806,  in  which 
he  states  tha^he  had  recommended  them: 

JfONTEITH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY A 15 

MONTBITH'S  YOUTH'S  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 60 

MoNALLTO  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 1,00 

In  cheapness,  adaptation  to  the  different  grades  of  schools,  improred  methods,  and  execution,  these  Geographies 
according  to  the  testimony  of  many  of  the  best  Teachers,  are  unsurpassed.    (See  testimonials.) 

The  new  series  of  Geographies,  by  Jakes  Moirmrrn  and  Fbaxgu'Mo  Nax.lt,  Is  generally  admitted  by  those  who 
have  examined  or  used  It,  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the  school-room  than  any  other  published. 
They  m  practical,  complete,  concise,  well  made  ana  cheap.  "Monteitn's  First  Lessons  in  Geography*  presents 
the  outline*  of  the  subject  In  a  simple  and  attractive  form,  and  does  not  fall  to  interest  the  beginner.  JMonteith's 
Manual  in  Geography, '  is  made  for  primary  or  intermediate  classes.  It  gives  the  leading  features  of  Geography 
oomblned  with  History  and  Astronomy,  in  a  manner  so  well  arranged  and  condensed  as  to  make  it  possible  Tor  the 
beginner,  who  may  have  the  advantages  of  school  no  moro  than  three  months  in  the  year,  to  complete  the  subject 
in  that  time,  and  possess  himself  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  entire  matter.  This  is  just  the  book  for  Country 
SohooU  that  are  tangbt  only  a  part  of  the  year. 


1  all  the  improvements  which  recommend  this  book,  but  the  main  one,  and  that  which  will  readily  give  it  fsvor 
with  all  scientific  instructors,  Is  that  it  is  the  only  book  extant  which  embraoes  the  scienoe  of  Geography  onty. 
History  and  Astronomy  arc  studied  an  distinct  sclenoes.  Why  should  not  Geography  be  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideration ?  Our  best  teachers  have  long  been  annoyed  with  the  lumber  and  foreign  matter,  Introduced  into  the 
Geographies  put  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils.  The  immense  popularity  of  this  work  oonsidsring  the  short  time 
since  its  publication,  proves  that  it  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  our  schools, 

ARITHMETICS. 

DA  VIES'.  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  UtovUud  Edition^ 15 

DA  VIES*  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC,  (Revised  &Uti<m,) 85 

DAVIBS' NEW  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,  (RtvUed  Edition,) 40 

DA  VIES'  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC,  (ifetrfwrf  AttMon,) TO 

Davies'  Arithmetics  are  in  more  general  use  than  any  others.  Teachers  are  attaohod  to  them  for  the  brevity  and 
correctness  of  their  definitions  and  their  simplicity  of  style.  They  need  no  praise,  having  been  so  long  known,  and 
so  unlversslly  used,  that  there  are  but  few  teachers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  them.  The  "Intellectual"  pos- 
sesses all  the  excellencies  of  Colburn's,  without  its  defects  of  system.  The  re  y  isod  edition  of  the  "School  Arithme- 
tic" is  meeting  with  unlimited  success  and  fivvor  East  and  West  The  attention  of  Teachers  is  especially  called  to 
the  merits  of  these  books. 

DAVIES1  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA,  75 

DAVIES' ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY, ..1,00 

DAVIES' BOURDON'S  ALGEBRA 1,50 

DAVIES' LEGENDRE'S  GEOMETRY, : 1,50 

DAVIES'  ELEMENTS  OF  SURVEYING, 1,50 

DAVIES'  CALCULUS 1,50 

DAVIES'  DICTIONARY  OF  MATHEMATICS, ;....-W 

ENGLISH  GRAUIIJIAR,  COMPOSITION,  •*«'. 

CLAR1T9  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR^ .'.'. 6rt 

WELCH'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SENTENCE, 75 

BBOOKFIRLD'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  COMPOSITION, 440 

WRIGHTS  ANALYTICAL  ORTHOGRAPHY, » 

PARKER'S  WORD  BUILDER, » 

NOBTHEND'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, * 

HISTORIES. 

WILLARD'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  Tlrt  UNITED  STATES, 75 

WILLARD'S  LARGER  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, *...W 

WILLARD'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, V» 

WILLARD'S  HISTORIC  GUIDE, «Ji* 

Mrs.  Willard's  Histories  are  the  Standard  works  throughout  the  United  States. 

SarAtxur al  I»lr±losmoi>lx>r. 

"-     PARKER'S  JUVENILE  PHILOSOPttYJ»art  First, J * 

PARKEITS  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 85 

PARKER'S  8CH0OL  PHILOSOPHY .1,00 

Those  books  are  rapidly  superseding  other  works  upon  this  subject 

FULTON  A  EASTMAN'S  BOOK  KEEPING, 75 

BLANKS  TOFTLTON  A  EASTMAN'S  BOOK  KEEPING,  six  in  a  set, 75 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  will  receive  by  mail,  any  of  these  recommended  books  for  examination  on  the 
receipt  of  ONE  HALF  THE  PRICES  given  above-Posfoe*  p>*.  *     ^_  ,*»,rv™*™»™*. 

To  those  wishing  to  Introduce  thesr  books  into  schools,  we  wiU  furnish  them  at  LARGE  DEDUCTION* 'from 
the  above  prices.    Address  the  publishers— 

A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Kew  York,  e>r 

E.  B.6B4Y,  Milwaukee,  Pub,  Anrenif. 
1W  NtKSS— SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY,  by  Professor  John  A.  Porter.     Will  be  published  on  the  first  of  July. 
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CHICAGO 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE 


AND 


irm? 


turn  Finn  mum  m  m  ra  nib  mm 

AND  SEPARATORS, 

THRESHERS  &  WINNOW  £R8— CIRCULAR  AND  CROSS  OUT  SAWS, 

FEED  MILLS  OF  VARIOUS  PATTERNS  FOR  POWER.     LITTLE  GIANT  CORN 

A  COB  MILL8.    GRAIN  DRILLS— SEYMOUR'S,  PENNOCK'S  MOORE'S. 


Roger's  and  Others'.   Clover  Hollers,  Mansfield  &  Crawford's, 

CIDER  MILLS— EMKBY  A  HITCHCOCIC8.    BROADCAST  SOWERS— 8AGE  AND  OTHERS'. 

BARRO  WS-GEDDES&SCO  TCH.    CORN  SMELLERS  FOR  PO  WER  OR  HAND, 

MONTGOMERY'S,   GRANTS,   EAGLE,     RACINE    AND   MARSHALL   FANNING    MILLS. 

JS.  ay   Cutters* 

OF  ALL  VARIETIES  AND  PATTERNS.    KETCHER^  AND  DANFORDB  PATENT 

fflfOWIlIC  MACHIIf ES. 

WITH  A  FULL  ASB08TMKMT  OF  ALL   THE  MACHINES  AND   IMPLEMENTS  NECESSARY  TO 

THE   PRACTICAL    FARMER. 
0 0 

Seeds*   O-rains,   c*$o.»   cfco. 

PALL  WHEAT  OF  SEVERAL  VARIETIES  AND  TRUE  DEMAND. 
GRASSES  AND  GRAINS  OF  EVERY  VARIETY  FOR  FALL  SOWING. 


J&rOr&en  Promptly  Attended  to.sf 

CIRCULARS  AND  CATALOGUES  SUPPLIED,  GRATIS,  ON  REQUEST. 

If.  ».  EHIERT  &  CO., 
Chicago  Agricultural  Warenoiifte  and  Seed  Store* 

No.  804  Lake  Street*  Chicago,  111* 


Ooioaoo,  III..  Avgoat  1, 1851 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

J.  H.  LATHROP,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor,  and  Professor  of 
Kthica,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  k»0  louiy. 

DANIEL  READ,  LU  Dm  Professor  oi  Mental  Philoso- 
phy. Logic,  Rbettwio  and  English  Literature. 

JOHN  W.  STERLING,  A.  .....  Profeaaoref  Mathemat- 
ics Natural  Pliili*opby  and  Astronomy. 

EZRA  8.  CARR,  M.  i)n  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Iliutory. 

O.  M.  CONOVER,  A.  M;,  Profeasor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, and  Literature 

J.  P,  FUOliS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
and  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  SMITH,  aTb.,  Tutor. 

Tormai^Seslzi: 

1,— Third  Wednesday  of  September. 

8. — First  Wednesday  of  January. 

& — Fourth  V?  ednesday  of  April,  and  continue  through 

thirteen  weeks  each. 

Commencement:— Fourth  Wednesday  of  July. 
CHARGES — In  Advanoe. 
TvrnoN  Feb,  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks,  $4,00 

Room  Rkkt,        do  da  8,u0 

Wood,  (winter  terms,)  do,  (maximum,)  7,00 

Boa  an,  in  11  all,  do  do  .  26,00 

Washing,  do  do  6,00 

On  the  fast  three  charges,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed 
ifaboveoost 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

PaoncssoE  Head  will  rive  a  course  of  professional  In- 
struction in  the  Art  of  Tenrhiri^,  beginning  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  May,  running  through  the  Summer  term, 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPJLRTMENT. 

Psorasoa  CaBb  will  deliver  a  oourse  of  Lectures  on 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  Application  of  Scienoe 

to  the  Useful  Arts,  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  University 

'  simultaneously  with  the  Normal  seetdun. 

J.  11.  LATHROP,    Chakobllob, 
Madison,  April,  1. .  tt, 


JLA  GROSE  and  MILWAUKEE  R.  R. 

GEO.  H.  GKEEN  &  CO., 

PRODUCE  AGENTS  A  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

WILL  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Conntry  Pro- 
duce, and  obtain  the  highest  market  prices. 
Returns  promptly  made.    ConsignuiunU  reepectJully 
solicited.    Office  opposite  La  Crosse  A  Milwaukee  De- 
pot, Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Feb.,  1364       tl 


PROVED 

LITTL    GIAiT     T 


OZiOTHZNGr. 

M.  FRIEND  A  BROS. 

Hare  Received  by  American  Express, 

THE  SPRING    AND   SUMMER 

FASHIONS. 

NEW  STYLE 

FRENCH    AND    AMERICAN 

CASSIMERES, 

FRENCH  PLAIDS— SILK  MIXED. 

beautiful  pattksns 

Slaols.  33ooflilsJLxi4Bi9 

Or     KVKBY    QUALITY, 

BROADCLOTHS,   OF   EVERY   COLOR  AHD 

DE8CRI PTION. 
Testings—- a  Beautiful  Assortment, 

GENTS.  CRAVATS 
snd  FnrnWhing  Good*,  too  numerous  to  mention— all  of 
which  win  be  sold  cheap  for  CASH. 

M.  FRIEND*  BROS. 
No.  9.  King  8treet,  Maftaos,  June,  186*.  t£ 


CORTi     A  N  i^i   OB     'NLL. 

PATENTED  MAY  16th,  1864. 

THIS  LITTLE  GIANT,  manufactured  by  Boon  * 
Hedges,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  extensively 
introduced  and  tested  during  the  past  year,  and  has  inva- 
riably given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction,  as  was 
proved  by  a  trial  at  Cincinnati  on  the  28d  of  February 
last  A  Committee  composed  of  Gov.  Wright,  Hon. 
H.  L.  Els  worth,  of  Indiana,  Col.  8.  D.  Harris  of  the 
Ohio  CtUtivaUtr,  W«.  Duabb  Wilson,  of  the  Iowa  far- 
mer, Cspt  Obir  Smith,  of  galena,  Illinois^  Mr.  Moons. 
of  Ky.,  and  Mr.  Babwke,  of  Mo.,  awarded  a  prize  of 
%%>M  Silver  Plate  to  the  Little  Giant,  for  , 

DOING  MORE  WORK  AND  GRINDING  FINER 

than  any  of  the  contestants  on  the  ground. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  grinding  of  Corn  In  the  Ear 
alone,  but  may  be  nwd  to  grind  Hominy  and  fine  Meal 
from  Shullrd  Com ;  so  that  any  person  possessing  one  of 
these  Mills,  can  nave  his 

TOJLL,  TIME  AND  LABOR 

of  going  to  mill,  It  la  also  simple  and  easily  set  up.  No 
extra  glaring  is  required  to  run  it,  and  in  can  be  man- 
aged by  a  boy. 

Tin-  underpinned,  having  purchased  the  Exclusive 
Right  of  tiale  in  thhjSta»e,  of  James  B.Chasdlck  of'St 
Loub,  Mo.,  is  prepajed  to  ftiiniah  them  to  tarujersand 
Dealers. 

1-ricc— No.  2  Complete.  $46,00— will  grind  8  to  10 
bushels  of  feed  per  hour,  with  one  horbe.  No.  8  Com- 
plete, $65.00,  will  grind  16  bu>bels  or  feed  per  hour  with 
one  horse.  No.  4  Complete  will  grind  i0  buehela  of  feed 
per  hour  with  two  horses.    Price,  $66. 

FOR  SALE  by  W.  A.  Gbay,  No.  24  Spring  8tn Mil- 
waukee, to  whom  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 

W.  A  GRAY. 

Milwaukee,  June  1866.    ly. 


WHITEWATER  v 

PLOW  FACTORY, 

Foundry   and    Machine  Shop. 

WINCHESTER  A  Be  WOLF, 

PROPRIETORS. 

HAYING  enlarged  our  Shop,  and  made  numerous 
acee*iote  U»  It,  we  ooaieas  AUpeilor  1'acil lilies  for  doing 
w  ork  promptly  and  sutlalactorUy.  A  few  mora  of  our  Im- 
proved steel  and  cast  Plows,  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
All  kiuiis  ol  Catlings  made  to  order,  hvvry  description  of 

THRESHING   MACHINES. 

repaired  on  abort  notice.  Jan-tf. 

Our  plows  are  for  tale  by  8.  R.  FOX,  Madison,  WUl, 
L.  A.  VM^CilEbTKR,  Ws.  Do W  OLF. 

HVfeKAllAJfll    CrOULJ>, 

PbOPBJSTOS  or  TBS 

DODGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

BEAVEK  DAM,  DODGE  CO.,  WIS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Trees.  Shrubs,  Planus  Seeds,  Ac 

fy  All  CemmnnteatiMns  promptly  Attended 
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WISCONSIN   FARMER. 


COOK  &  BELDEN, 


Capital  Hoiim  Block,  IVIadison?  Win., 

Have  constantly  on  band  a  complete  assortment  of 

WATCHES,  AWELRY, 

FIJKE  SILVER  AX  J>  PLATEB  WABE, 

FANCY  GOODS,  CLOCKS,  AC. 
All  Good*  warranted  as  represented  or  money  refanded. 
Silver  Work  bought  at  our  fetore  is  Engraved  free  vf 
chatge.    Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  warranted, 
by  Brporitnced  Workmen,  4 

"Madison,  August,  1856,  til 


1866]        nmwAi'KEE        1.1866 

0TQVZ1     STORBr 

ISAAC  BONNELL-AQENT, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Storey  Tin 

and  Japanned  Ware,  andAgen  tjor 
HERRING'S  CHAMPION  SAFES, 
,_a  YAIRBANK'S  PATENT  SCALES, 

WAREHOUSE  TBICK8, 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps,  Corn  Snellen,  Clothes  Horse 
Castings,  Flat  Iron  Heaters,  Charcoal  Furnaoes,  Robin- 
son's Patent  Double-Acting  Downward  Draft  Gridiron, 
Ac,  Ac    A Lso  Manufacturer of 

Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  (Copper  &  Zinc  Wan( 

•to; 


FURNITURE! 


Of  every  description  done  at  snort  notice,  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 

'  MOIXZS  ST.,  H8AS  THK  CAPITAL  HOUBK,  MADUQX,  WIS. 

N.  B.— Goods  sold  at  Milwaukee  prices,  adding  trans- 
portation.   Terms  Cash. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  1856.       tt 


MENDOTA  NURSERY. 

A  MTLEwAND  A  HALF  WEST  OF  THE  STATE 

UNIVERSITY. 

TREES,  SIUUQBS,  VIXES,  &C  AC. 

H.  F.  BOND. 
Maoisox,  Wis.,  Ain£,  1836.       tf. 


RANDALL  *  JONES' 

PATENT   DOUBLE   HAND 
PLAirriMCr    MACHETES. 

J.  HERVA  JOM'H,  Inventor  and  Proprietor  of  the 

Patent  for  N*  w  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Mtnnnesota,  and   Northern  Illinois. 

OVER  THIRTY  First  Premiums  awarded— and  over 
FUtg  Thousand  Acre*  o/ Land  PUuOtd  with  them 
In  1850 1  Twenty  Acres  of  Corn  have  been  planted  by 
one  man  wfth  one  of  them,  in  one  day  1  I  challenge  any 
man,  with  any  implement  whatever,  to  a  trial  test— 
either  on  tfme,  quality  or  taopsnts  of  planting.  I  will 
■lve  any  person  JVre  Thowad  DoGurs   who  will  pro- 


frive  any  person 
<duee  its  »*perior. 


1856. 


1IS(. 


I  nave  cuts  and  descriptions  of  a 


NEW  MARKER, 

toy  own  invention,  which  will  sow  muck  labor  in  cttitl> 

oatiha,  and  which  I  will  mall  free  to  all  who  purchase 

my  Planters. 

Bights  and  Machines  for  sale,    Bend  for  a  Circular. 

J.  IIRRYA  JONES. 

Bocxtok,  Wlnnnebago  Co.  Illinois.  Apr.  tt 


O.  €.  BUCK  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
Cabinet  and  Fpholstery. 

Booms  on  Washington  Avenue,  East  of  the  American 
Hotel,  and  on  Morris  StreeLnear  the  Court  House, 
Madison,  wis. 

KEEP  constantly  on  band  everything  wanted  in  the 
furnishing  line.  Buying  all  our  Goods  in  the  East- 
ern market,  we  can  of  course  sell  cheaper  than  establish- 
ments purchasing  of  Western  Jobbers. 

Bods  and.  Bedding 

Of  all  kinds  and  qualities.  Kiattrns^cs,  Hair,  Excelsior 
Iiusk  and  Sea  Gra*«.  Take  your  cholee  and  we  can  suit 
all  tastes. 

SOFAS,  cnAIBS,  CENTRE-TABLES,  BEDSTEADS, 

LOUNGES,  WARDROBES.  BUREAUX, 

SIDE- BOARDS,  LOOKING 

,    GLASSES,  AC,  AC, 

Together  with  Innumerable  too  small  and  numerous  to 

be  mentioned,  and  too  useful  to  be  overlooked.    We  are 

now  prepared  to  supply  orders  at  Wholesale  as  well  as 

Retail  as   heretofore.     Country   Merchants  will  take 

notice. 

Look,  out  Tor  the  Big  Sign  on  Washington  Anemia, 
Ea*t  of  i be  American  HotoL 
O.  C.  BUCK. 
Wm.  HAWLEY. 
C.  C.  CHURCH. 
Mabisox,  August  1, 1856.    tf. 

Magnificent  Stock  and  Hew  Arrangements. 

TTAYING  purchased  the  magnificent  stock  of  Boots 
XX  and  Shoes  of  WILLIS,  NEIL  A  CO„  I  am  now 
prepared  to  offer  to  toe  people  of  Madison  and  vietntty, 
an  extensive  assortment  of  Custom  made  Work,  from  the 
best  manufacturer  in  the  East,  and  at  Eastern  prices. 
My  motto  la,  "Low  prices,  Small  Profits,  and  Quick 
Sales."  For  the  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children,  my  assort- 
ment of  Boots,  Gaiters,  Buskins  and  Slippers,  of  every 
variety  and  style,  both  quality  and  price,  is  not  equalled 
in  the  West  For  the  Gentlemen,  Boys  and  Youths,  I 
have  almost  everything  worn  or  called  for:  every  style 
and  variety  of  BovU,  Congrua  GaiUr—Oetf*rd,Frmch 
and  Jersey  7iVs— end  a  great  variety  of  Boots  and 
Shoes,  which  for  style,  quality  and  price,  cannot  tail  to 
please  all 

At  Curtis1  old  Stand,  near  the  Capital  House. 

m  D.  M.  BUBWEU. 

Mabbox,  Wis.,  Aug.  186&    tt 

MAJDISON  FLQWTAmW. 

BILLINGS  &  CARMAN 

ARE  NOW  MANUFACTURING  at  their  Plow  Pea- 
tery, ell  siaes  of  Crossing  and  Breaking  Plows,  efts* 
beat  materials,  and  in  workmanlike  manner.  They  re- 
quest the  particular  attention  of  Farmers  to  tlttr  hard- 
ened Plows  which,  for  cheapness  and  durability,  are  not 
equalled  by  any  other. 

We  are  also  manufacturing  a  large  lot  of  Cast  Steel 
plows  which  we  will  sell  cheaper  than  any  other  plow  of 
the  kind  ever  oflnred  in  this  market. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  our  Breaking 
Plows,  and  we  feel  confident  then*  equal  cannot  to  fcnn3 
east  or  west,  for  strength,  durability,  lightness  of  draught, 
convenience  to  sharpen,  or  perfection  of  work.  We  shall 
keep  on  hand  Corn  and  Shovel  Plows,  and  various  other 
Agricultural  Tools  in  our  line, 

erTIBBITB  A  GORDON  are  the  only  Agents  In 
Madison. 
Q.  H. Bnjjiroe.  8.H.0abmaji. 

Mambom,  Feb.  1,  ISM.  tX 
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WISCONSIN    FARMER. 
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NEW   YORK   STATE 

^GrlllCTILTTJIl^L    WORKS, 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO. 


Iz^awnfi 


l  D&ihlt  Pv.ttrfr,  nri't  t  Vnnl<in*rf  71<r/*f}*r  and  Wtnntnr*rt  in  operation*  ] 

W*  are  Ma^rHrttir^ri-nf  EndW  iha!ii  Hall  wax  Hots*  1'iffltr.,  and  Farmers'  unrt  PlanU'ra'  tfacfefttirr*  fef 
Foww  dm,  and  an?  owner*  uf  lb"  Patent*  on,  and  piintftial  n  akcw  of  Ok  following  valuable  MiM-hlnt*  ; 

Wheeler'*  Paleot  Single  Hor*e  Power, 
OVERSHOT   THRESHER  WITH  VIBRATING 


PARATOR. 

Thi¥  iwa  On*  Harw  JftiriMfte,  adapttd 1*  tJi'H  «atfa  of  »n*d1nm  ami  kjhJI  grain  ejowapp*  It  arptmlm  amta  Mid 
rhaff  ftom  lh#  itxwW,  and  tbre*Iva  about  JOO  but-htl*  iif  Wheat  0/  twiw  im  many  Oat*  pel-  day,  without  rhatuln;* 
aortea— by  a  change  nearly  double  the  quart  Sly  may  b*  Lhreahwd.  a*ric*H  *  I  -  «- 

WHEELER'S  PATENT  DOUBLE  HOBEE  POWER, 

Overshot  Thresher  with  Vibrating  Separator, 

Tab  Mvhine  to  Hk*  th*»  pTvttsItag,  but  l«rjpr,  wid  fof  two  hor-*ft.  It  rloc*  double  th-  work  of  tbr  alailft  Me- 
rhlnea,  and  la  adapts!  loth?  want*  oJIitrg*  rtud  turdluiii  jpaLji  •zroac'i'S  and  fin^tn*  who  nwko  ft  bu»lw«  of 
TbrwWar,  Fri**  *!«©• 

WHEELEB'S  PATENT  DOUBLE  HORSE  FOWEK, 

Combined    Thresher  and    Winnower. 

(  ^  n  0  w  n    1  h    t  u  *c  *  rr.) 
Thto  **  sJfrtf  a  Two  Horee  Mrti>b1n«:  It  threib**,  nopnrrite*  tb.-  ^ndn  frwn  the  *trmr.  and  w!aaow*  It  it  ctsh  •v*r«- 
dan*  at  the  flT^rajtft  ntf  of  tW  bu"hrlr*  of  Wheat  an4  i«10  bti»heln  olT<*nt»  jvr  iia>-      'a  ^nt  JtKrr  wnrk.it&d  for  p*t- 
etws  who  make  ftWdne»vv  af  thr*\  bins,  It  Li  an  aneqanlLed  M.irUn^.  Frier  %V4  &* 

Alt*  t'lotrr  Kull^rv   Iced  C  utter**  add   KhuUmT   Sl*rliliir%- 

CNir  Horw  Power.*  aTO  adapt.*]  tn  alt  reapoofj  b*  rirMnjt  ^tity  Mini  nf  Atrlenllnra'  and  other  afaehtu**,  that  ad- 
mit of  bring  driven  by  Horse  Powpr,  and  wtit  Tbrcenars  n*a)h  W  drivm  by  any  of  the  ordinal?  fcindiaf  Horw 
Fowem  in  u»*— either  itrrt  wtd  sepflrauly, 

UP"  To  pfTv»ott  wL*>iSnJT  more  Information  and  apph/ln^  bv  mat  I,  wa  -  will  forward  a  Hretilar  <wntairta^  aoeh 
datail*  as  puwbasonniii-slly  want— and  can  reft*  to  E«ntTen>^a  hjivlnff  otif  mH^hinn*  Sn  ^%-iify  f*tat*  and  Tvailory. 

Our  Arm  haw  betn  weap -*l  lh  manufacturing  thbiclavuf  AjrrkDlfnra]  Uiirhiniry  VS  yran\  and  ha*e  hiM 
Iftngsr,  Jhuttpt  an'l  raoro  Dxteaile'l  and  wwwM  #jnp«rt«B*a  than  107  i*lln-r  ll^u»o. 

A1J  tint  Machine  aro  Wftftanvd  to  civ*  atttire  ^tb-fiiftlou.ar  may  be  nturaed  at  the  expiration  of  a  rwonaMa 
tlmfl  for  trial, 

f^Orders  from  any  part  a!"  tba  I  alti»d  Ekm  ami  Ti*rHorii^  *r  C'anaila,  awompanl^  with  auii^fd^torj  refer* 
mkw,  will  Irt!  ailed  wiih  [twrrj^lriftfw  a  ltd  udvlity.  Anl  .V^chlu^  M'turrfy  j  >iKked,  will  be  f^rwrvnkd  aocurding  to 
hiiUutLioas^tby  the  cheapest  and  U-?i  rautoi 

HilLKLKK,  niLUk  ft  ro, 

Mir  1,  t£  ItSSL  Albauy ,  9T.  T. 
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WISOONSIN    FARMER. 


SPLENDID    FARM, 

FOR  SALE. 

A  FARM  embracing  ion  acres  of  superior  Land,  with 
several  varieties  of  the  best  kinds  of  soils— about 
4U  acres  under  fence  and  plow,  with  about  10  acres  of 
good  mowing  land— the  balanoe  timber  and  openings— 
lying  half  a  mile  from  the  city  limits  or  Madison,  and 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  State  lloose  and  Capitol 
Park,  on  .Wyseora  Creek. 

The  Btttkfinffft  on  it  are  convenient  and  comfortable 
—consisting  of  a  good  frame  House,  cellar,  wood-house— 
a  substantial  ftaine  Bam,  Hoi-ve-stables,  Caltlo-eheds, 
Hen -boose,  a  good  log  house,  and  other  secewaiy  out- 
buUdlnge-rwitb  a  good  well,  several  fine  springs,  and  a 
living  Creek  running  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Farm,  affording  excellent  water  for  stock  on  different 
parts  of  it,  with  plenty  of  excellent  fish  In  it 

There  is  also,  tin  the  place,  a  large, bearing  Orchard 
of  choice  grafted  Apple  Trees,  besides  other  fruit,  with 
abundance  of  Stiawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Ac 

In  short,  there-  is  no  better  or  more  pleaoant  farm  In 
the  country— with  every  convenience  for  an  immediate 
comfortable  //emu,  for  a  good  family  of  means  and  stock. 
PoNMNteioa  can  lie  uad  at  once,  or  in  October,  as  may  best 
suit  the  purchaser. 

Tho  present  owner  Is  entitely  suited  and  pleased  with 
the  place,  and  would  be  glad  to  keep  it  for  a  constant 
home ;  but  bis  pecuniary  circumstances  will  not  warrant 
Ml  Iteoiring  so  valuable  a  Farm,  and  therefore  he  desires 
to  hU  «  soon,  to  some  one  more  able  to  own  and  enjoy 
It  than  himself 

The  >rio*  is  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  ($1 10)  per 
acre,  udc  third  down,  and  the  balance  «n  time  of  three  or 
four  years;  which  is  well  known,  by  all  acquainted  with 
the  place,  to  be  very  low,  for  one  of  such  good  improve- 
ments and  advnflt»jce<)ufl  location,  a*  this  farm  poKSeanes. 

One  half,  or  the  whole,' will  be  sold,  as  shall  be  desired 
by  the  purchaser.  Enquiries  may  be  made  at  the  Wis- 
consin Karmkk  Office. 

P.  8.— Horses,  Cows  Tools,  and  the  Crops  on  the 
ground,  will  be  sold  with  the  farm,  if  desired. 

Madison,  July,  1850.    tt 

NEW    JEWELRY   STORE. 
X.OOMIS  &  HOES, 

No,  S01,  Bast  Water  Street,  Martin's  Block, 
9UJLWAUKEE,  WIS; 

WHOLESALE  AND  BBTA2L  DBALEHS,  AUD 

Importers  of  Fine  Watches, 

JBWELBY,  DIAMONDS,  B1LVEB  WAKE, 

•  AHO    • 

3P-A  NOY     OOODS. 

ALSO  WATCH  TOOLS,  MATERIALS, 

GLASS,  JtKOULATOB&tSa 

All  kinds  of  Goods  honestly  represented,  and  as  cheap  as 

any  home  Wat  of  New  York. 

Repairing*  dfcc,  Done  tm  Order. 

KLLOOMI8.  J.  H.  HOES. 

Milwaukee.  May  1, ISM.  til 


8EACOR  OK  JLAWTOIf 

TUB  Undesigned  would  inform  the  nubilo,  that  he 
wtU  have  a  choice  lot  of  the  above  Celebrated  Black- 
berry Boots  for  sale,  about  the  first  of  October  next, 
coming  so  direct  from  their  oiiginal  sourer,  aa  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  t  heir  genuineness  They  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  Blackberry  in  the  world,  combining  all  the  de- 
sirable qualities  of  large  size,  fine  flavor,  prolific  bearing, 
great  hardtaew,  and  Easy  Cultivation.  We  shall  be  able 
to  furnish  them  Indh  idually,  or  by  the  dozea. 
Price— *i  cento  rath, or  ad  |n-r dozen. 
We  will  forward  ibem,  aeourely  packed  by  mail,  to 
those  sendi  g  orders  enclosing  tin*  money. 

-  JAMfcS  L.  ToWNSBND. 
b  taw  Oa»  Wis.,  Sept.  l,lbM,  t£ 


H.  B.  MERRIIjL  &  Co, 

(SUCCESSORS  TO  OOB8S  &  MSBEKL  ) 

WOULD  respectfully  inform  the  gentlemen  of  Madi- 
son and  vicinity,  that  they  have  now  received 
their  Spring  Stock  of  the  following  Goods,  comprising 
every  Variety  and  Quality  of  goods  for  men's  ware,  viz: 
RlC  A»^-9I  AttE  CLOTHING, 
Of  the  most  approved  and  reliable  summer  styles,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  this  Establishment. 

HATS,  CAPS,    AND   STRAW    GOODS, 
Of  the  latest  styles.    Boots  Shoes,  and  Bobbers,  of  every 
variety.  , 

GENTLEMEN'S    FURNISHING   GOODS, 
Consisting  in1  part  of  Gloves,  Shirts.  Collars,  Cravats, 
Ties,  Adjustments,  Stocks,  Canoe,  Suspenders,  Under 
Garments,  dec, 

Our  Tailoring;  Department 
Is  now  managed  by  an  experienced  New  York  City  Cut- 
ter, and  we  warrant'  every  article  made  under  bis  super- 
vision to  give  perfect  and  entire  satisfaction. 
It  is  our  aim  to  render  our  establisbmedt  the 

Groat  Xtopot 

For  all  Goods  of  Men's  Wear,  and  by  studying  osrcfuTly 
the  wants  or  our  enstomors,  and  visiting  tho  Bsstern 
Markets  every  ninety  days,  we  hope  to  merit  the  contin- 
uance of  public  favor. 

f^fAIl  goods  shown  cheerfully,  represented  fairly, 
and  submitted  to  the  purchaser's  taste  and  judgment. 
H.  B.  MEBBELL  A  CO. 

Jy'56tf.      No  8,  Faiecdild's  Block,  Madison.  Wis. 


LAKE  SD)E  WATER  CURE, 

M  A  DIS O  N , 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  WISCONSIN. 

FBI  IimiBS  ABD  TBE1R  FB1EIBS, 

THE  PROPRIETORS  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Docur  E.  A 
KITTBEDGE.  of  Boston,  the  eminent  physician  and 
popular  lecturer  upon  the  principles  of  HydrspaHiyyto 
take  charge  of  the  Institution.  The  reputation  of  this 
distinguished  practitioner,  who  waa  the  first  American  to 
adopt  the  Hydropathic  treatment,  and  who  showed  such 
commendable  seal  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tan  principles  and  practice  of  the  lljdri- 
atlc  art,  by  visiting  the  principal  Hydropathic  Institu- 
tions of  this  country  and  Europe,  is,  they  trust,  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee,  that  tho  invalids  who  resort  hither  will 
be  imsperiy  and  thoroughly  treated. 

DR.  KITTREDGH  administers  the  celebrated  "Elec- 
tro Chemical  Bathe,*  so  beneficial  in  cases^  chronic  dh> 
ease,  and  in  extracting  .mercurial  and  other  mineral 
pnliuins  from  the  system,  and  he  will  demonstrate  by  ex- 
periments to  any  one  curious  in  such  matters,  the  dficaej 
of  this  wonderful  remedy.  •      ' 

The  Institution  is  capable  of  accommodating  One 
Hundred  guests-^  is  furnished  In  a  superior. manner  in  all 
Its  apartments;  suited  to  the  purpose  foe  which  it  was 
constructed.  >  It  1s  situated  on  the  South  shore  of  the 
beautiful  Lake  Monona,  opposite  'in  full,  view  of  the  GUr 
of  Madison,  and  sufficiently  removed  from  the  publm 
thoroughfares  and  locality  of  business  to  insure  undis- 
turbed quiet  to  the  invalid. 

Terms  t»r  board  and  treatment,1  4°  to  $12  per  week. 
Excellent  stabling  and  carriage  room  is  provided  for 
th«ise  who' wlxb  to  keep  their  own  ^conveyance.  CSroo- 
lars  sent  on  application.  <  • 

Address  B  A  KITTBEDGE,  M.  D. 

Lake  Side  Water-Cufe,  Madfatoa  Wk. 

July  1, 1856\  tf. 


Powers'  Daguerrean  Gallery! 

Lappfa'a  lfeisjr  Uftack,  Janeavrtlie,  Wis. 

DAGUERREOTYPES  taken  in  the  best  style  of -tho 
Art.    AnibnrtviM'K  tskenif  preferred.    InntftsssJoav 
glven  In  the  art  and  stock  for  sale, 
March,  185*       lj  J.  *  POWBB& 
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CONTEND  FOR   OCTOBER. 


Suggestion*  for  October     * 

Maqagement  of  Bees,  > 

Design  for  a  Village  or  Oity  House, 
(Ulustrated,) 

Tin*  Coniferous  Trees  of  Wisconsin,  - 

The  Cost  of  Baying  and  Stocking  a 
Farm  in  Wisconsin,       """        .     . 

Trial  of  Mowers  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 

The  Money  6r  Commercial  Value  of  a 
Mar*  '       * 

Deep  Tillage  vs.  Drouth, 

Exhibition  of  Trotting  and  Road  Horses 
for  1866, 

Why  is  Sugar  so  Dear, 

Smut  in  Wheat,, 

Liming  Wheat,  and  Sowing  and  Drag- 
ging when  Wet, 

Dodging/and  Doing, 
"  Wheafcwill  Turn  to  ^.Ohess, 

Agricultural  Education  in  the  West, 

Stock  Register,  • 

Short  Horned  Oow— uQolnee9M 

Spanish  Merino  Sheep, 

Royal  Agricultural  Show  of  England — 
High  Price  of  Cattle,  fco., 

Railroads  and  Agricultural  Exhibitions, 

HOBTlOUI/NrftlE.  . 

Fall  Planting 

The  Pear  Grafted  on  Apple  Stock, 


433  Ap^les-rTwo  Choice  Varieties* 
436  BnnkfeV  Orange  Raspberry, 

Totftatcfes,  % 

487  Longevity  of  the  Pear  Tree, 
4£8  A  Cumous  ^estion, 

Destroying  Pernicious  Insects, 

440  Keep  oft  the.  Rabbits, 

441  Seeding  tf  Weeds, 
Correspondence  of  the  Fanner, 

'44f  AgriculturaLEdocation, 
443.  Wheat  and  Chess, 

Interest  i  n  'Agriculture, 

444  How  Politicians  are  Made, 

445  Curse  of  Ill-gotten  Wealth, 
4£6  Miscellaneous^ 

The  Mowers, 
447  Where  are  They,  * 
44T  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
447  Idleness, 
447  We  Die  Daily, 
449  Duties  of  a  Mother,  * 
449*  Health, 

449  Woman,  ■     -     * 
Plaster, 

450  Saving  8eed  Corn, 

451  Wis.  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
458  Cure  for  Rattlesnake  Bite,     • 

452  Domestic  Economy, 

452  Emtobb'  Table,        4*7,  408,  460, 
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Smole  Gopub,  (1  PKBTEAJft— FitrCopibs,  |4,50— Tex  Copras;  $8— FnrraBN  Copus 

'  (12 — Twenty  Copies,  (15,  and  one  fob  the  Agent. 
'  All  subscriptions  to  commence  with  January  and  Jusjr. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisements  will  be  inserted  in  the  Farmer  at-  the  following 
rates:  1  square,  (of  12  lines  or  less)  first  insertion,  $8.  Koch  subsequent  insertion,  $& — 
One  page,  one  insertion,  $20.  &j  tjhe  year,  $120.  All  transient  advertisements  to  be  paid 
in  advance.  ,  .     .  • 

RACK  IWAEINBIM  in  abundance  for  new  subscribers.  Clubs  and  agents  are  re- 
quested to  hurry  in  their  Usts  as  early  as  may  fee,  and  aalarge  as  possible.  This  number 
of  the  Fabmeb  ts  sent  to  some  persons  wfagf  are  not  subscribers,  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  like  the  work  and  subscribe  for  it. 

Specimen  numbers  and  Prospectuses  sent  to  all  persons  wishing  diem. 

Address,     .  POWERS  4  SKINNER,   •-. 

'.  MADISON,  WlSGOHSra. 

D.  J.  POWERS,  S.  W.  SKUffiEK. 


agricu^FrIl^areio^i 


#8  E  E  D    STO  RE. 

ELDRED  BABROWS  &  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Healers, 

HAVING  opened  an  extensive  establishment  for  the 
■ale  of  Agricultural  Tools,  Farming  Machinery  and, 
all  kinds  bf  Seeds—  would  respectfully  call  (he  attention 
of  the  Farmers  of  Bock  and  adjoining  Counties  to  their 
8tock,  comprising  the  latent  and  beet  improvement;, 
purchased  with  care,  direct  from  the  must  approved 
manufacturers.  . 

wo"ld.  Jpvlte  a  particular  examination  of  our 
of  Steel  Phy —  •  -• 

Chicago,  " 

late 


Seed  Departmeat. 

We  shell  gftre  eepeeUU  aUemUon  to  this  Deportment, 
and  shall  at  all  t'mef  keep  a  full  sepnly  of  Urn  choicest 
field,  Garden  and  flower  Seede  in  their  assess, 
selected  and  put  up  ewpresaly  for  our  own  sols*  all  ef 
'  which  will  be  sold  cheap  for  oaeh. 

Assarts— for  Eastern  Manufacturers— Pmcm**  Osage 
.Orange  Seed  for  Hedges,  (with  directions  fin  raising)- 
•and  for  the  "Wisconsin  Farmer." 

CASH  PAID  FOR  OLOVEB  AMD  GBAM&SOSED. 

P.  8.— To  those  dealers  who  purchase  Wwt  of  the 
Lakes,  we  offer  every  inducement.*©  buy  ot  us,  ss  we 
can  furnish  all  articles  in  our  line  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

Corner  of  Milwaukee  and  BlTer  Streets, 
the  rlter. 

Jassstillb  Aag.,  1854".    tl 
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stjaGESTibsrs  rem  ogto.bsr.    .    *, 

"The  Spring  may  wear  its  rosy  blush, 

The  Summer  bear  its  sunny  flash  ;•  '        • 

Bat  Antumn  with  its  mellow  hue, 

Has  charms  we  feel  and  know  are  true  t  "  \ 

The  laden  bough  perfumes  the  breeze 
That  cools  the  brow  and  lulls  the  mind,    • 
And  zephyrs  whisper  'mong  the  trees 
Of  joys  substantial  and  refined."— MS, 

October  may  ordinarily  be  considered' the 
t  last  comfortable  month,  for  most  kinds  of 
oat-door  operations,  in  our  latitude  and  cli- 
mate ;  henoe  it  is  liable  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  business  crowded  upon  it,  among  farmers, 
gardeners  and  builders.  Therefore,  it  is  well 
for  those  who  would  be  wise,  and  close  up 
.  the  campaign  in  -good  shape;  on  the  first  of 
.  this  month,  to  take  a  careful  survey  of  all 
their  operations,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to 
systematically  arrange  their  plans,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  fail  or  be  behind  ham?,  in 
anything  of  material  importance.  Remem- 
ber that  what  has  got  to  be  done,  can  usual- 
ly be  done  in  season  considerably  cheaper, 
and  always  a  great  deal  better  than  after  the 
proper  time  is  past  Of  this  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt  to  any  ope  who  will  reflect  back 
for  a  moment  upon  his  own  experience.  To 
help  those  who  may  be  slow  of  thought,  we 
will  suggest  a  few  instances.  Is  plowing 
done  any  easier  after  the  hot  Spring  days 
,  have  set  in,  and  teams  are  languid  and  weak, 
and  everybody  in  a  hurry?  Are  weeds  sub- 
dued any  easier,  after  they  have  got  a  week 
or  two  the  start,  or,  perchance,  after  they 
have  gone  to  seed,  and.paved  the  way  for  an 
increase  of  a  thousand  per  oent.  the  ensuing 
year?  Is  grain  harvested  any  easier  •» 
cheaper,  after  it  has  stood  ever  time,  and 
lodged  and  crinkled  down,  and  withal  got  so 
ripe  as  to  spoil  the  straw  for  fodder,  and  to 
cause  'a  loss  of  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the 
grain  by  shrinkage  and  shelling?  Is  corn 
any  better  for  having  stood  in  the  field  until 
all  the  birds  of  heaven,  and  beasts  of  the 
field  have  prowled  upon  it,  and  levied  and 
collected  their  tax,  of  perhaps  one  half  the 
crop?      Do  potatoes    dig  any  easier    or 


cleaner)  for  being  left  until  the  wet  and  cold 
season-sets  in,  or  may  be  until  the  ground  is 
frozen.  In  a  word,  can  anything  be  done  as 
well  out  of  season  as  in  ?  *  No  \  one  and  all 
reply,  and  some  perhaps  are  ready  to  say, 
we  knew  this  all  before.  Very  likely,  gen- 
tlemen, we  supposed  you  knew  it ;  but  the 
,  question  is,  do  you  heed  it  t 

Reader,  if  you  are  a  farmer,  stop  reading 
even  for  a  few  moments,  and  look  mentally 
around  your  premises,  and  see  if  all  is  in 
order,  and  in  season;  and  if  anything  is 
dragging,  ask  yourself  if  you  had  not  better 
put  on  more  help  and  push  ahead,  even  if  it 
costs  a  little  extra  effort  and  money.  If  you 
are  a  meonanic,  jt  is  all  the  same ;  look  over 
your  work  and-  yomr  jobs,  and  see  it  you 
have  more  on  your  Hands,  than  you  ton  do ; 
and  :f  so,  don't  make  new  promises  only  to 
be  broken,  (an  aitog^the'r  teo.common  thing,) 
but  drive  ahead  while  the  season  is  favora- 
ble, work  early?  and  .late*  rather  than'  be 
caught  unprepared  by  winter.  * 

And,  gentle  reader,  if  you  are  a  lady f and 
a  "housekeeper,  improve  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity to  examine  your  home  establishment, 
to  see  if  all  the  requisite-  provisions  are  being 
made*  for  a  y  inter  siege  and  •  blockade.  Re- 
member you  have  got  a  little  army  on  your 
hands,  .to  clothe  and  t^^  Until  they  ean 
again  b0  turne/1  out  to  grass,  in  the  -Spring. 
See  if  your  lord  (if  you  have  one)  is  thought- 
fully and  seasonably  stowing  away  in  the 
.cellar,  all  the  requisite  vegetables  for  a  win- 
ter supply,  while  t^iey  are  in  the  market  and 
can  be  obtained.  Direct  him  to  provide 
potatoes  of  some  known  variety,  and  good 
quality,  at  whatever  price,  instead  of  dealing 
in  mongrel  mixed  varieties,  often  so  j>oor  as 
not  to  be  worth  cooking. 

A  good  potato  is  a  good  thing,  but  a  poor 
one  is  poor  indeed — that's  certain.  Then 
the  turnips,  the  beets,  the  carrots,  the 
squashes,  the'^umpkins,  the  onions,  the  cab- 
bages, and  many  other  things,  too  numerous.  _. 
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to  mention ;  see  tbat  each  and  all  of  these 
are  in  their  proper  places,  and  duly  secured 
for  keeping  and  use.  When  the  cellar  is 
duly  stored  with  all  the  requisites,  then  see 
tfiftt  it  is  carefully  banked  and  secured, 
against  that  burglarious  old  nsseal  who  lias 
so  long  and  so  often  entered  people's  cellars, 
merely  to  do  mischief;  shut  him  out  effect- 
ually, and  in  season.  Next,  look  around  the 
house,  and  see  if  the  chinks  and  air  holes  are 
all  stopped,  if  the  windows  and  doors  are 
tight  and  secure  from  rattling,  when  the 
wind  blows.  If  all  these  things  are  not 
right,  urge  the  matter  until  they  are  fixed; 
a  strip  of  list  that  costs  nothing,  and  a  cent's 
worth  of  tacks,  will  often  stop  an  open  crack 
in  a  door  or  window,  and  keep  out  cold  and 
damp  enough  in  a  single  winter,  to  save  ten 
dollars  worth  of  wood,  and  perhaps  a  fit  of 
sickness,  and  a  Doctor's,  if  not  a  Sexton's 
bill,  into  the  bargain.  A  house  is  peculiarly 
a  woman's  kingdom — whether  made  of  logs 
or  out  stone — and  if  she  understands  how  to 
reign  in  it  properly,  she  will  insist  on  hay- 
ing all  its  minutioD  kept  in  order.  That's  60 ! 
The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  wardrobe, 
embracing  aH  that  little  variety  of  articles 
that  fashion  and  humanity  need,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot 
And  the  woman  who  has  a  number  of  little 
soldiers  to  equip,  with  perhaps  not  very  am- 
ple appropriations  for  the  purpose,*  has  no 
easy  or  idle  task  upon  her  hands.  Making 
up  new  for  the  big  ones,  and  cutting  down 
pld  for  the  little  ones,  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
(and  often  of  the  evening.)  Then  the  stock- 
ings and  shoes — what  a  lot  it  takes  for  a  lot 
of  feet!  In  the  days  when  our  good  old- 
fashioned  mother  spun  and  knit,  it  was  not 
so  muoh  of  a  mystery  where  they  came  from ; 
but,  alas  and  alack,  for  the  little  boys  and 
girls,  and  men  too,  of  the  present  day — how 
seldom  they  see  a  good  warm  woolen  stock- 
ing, such  as  graced  the  feet  of  our  boyhood, 
when  mothers  and  grand  mothers  knit; 
when  eleven  brothers  and  sisters,  filed  right 
and  left  of  ua,  in  a  good  old-fashioned  Ver- 
mont family  circle,  and  all  well  shod  by  a 
mother's  busy  needles,  after  the  household 
labors  of  the  day  were  done ;  but  that  was 
before  female  health,  and  vigor,  and  indus- 
try, became  ungenteel,  or  Patriarchal  fami- 
.  lies  went  so  entirely  out  of  fashion.  Our 
ancestors,  poor  home-spun,  souls}  knew  no 


better  than  to  follow  the  simple  dictates  of 
Nature,  and  common  sense,  without  anything 
like  ample  ideas  of  *  our  modern  refinement 
and  gentility.  Their  ignorance  was  certain- 
ly their  own  faulty  instead  of  ours. 

We  drop  fho  subject  of  housekeeping  for 
the  present,  by  advising  the  good  lady,  after 
she  has  gone  through  with  her  own  brood,  if 
she  has  any  garments  left,  that  have  any 
more  wear  in  them,  to  give  them  to  her 
poorer  neighbors,  instead  of  cutting  them  in- 
to carpet  rags ;  recollect  that  the  first  Chris- 
tian duties  are  charity  and  benevolence,  and 
not  rag  carpets  ;  and  while  you  are  on  the 
subject,  it  might  be  well  enough  to  look  over 
your  own  surplus  wearing  apparel,  and  if 
perchance  yon  have  some  dress  too  small  for 
a  hoop,  or  too  much  soiled  for  your  own 
wear,  ask  yourself,  sometime  when  a  gen- 
erous streak  comes  over  you,  if  it  would  not 
be  better  to  give  it  to  some  poor  sister  (who, 
mayhap,  has  not  had  a  new  dress  in  a  year,) 
than  to  let  it  longer  cumber  your  closet,  or 
bureau?  Such  generosity  would  be  marvel- 
ous we  know,  but  still  we  d"n't  think  there 
would  be  anything  wicked  in  it,  especially  if 
none  of  your  fashionable  acquaintances  found 
it  out. 

Fall  Plowing. — Amid  the  other  details 
of  fall  work,  few  things  are  more  important 
to  those  who  mean  to  farm  well,  than  fall 
plowing.  One  great  trouble  in  our  farming, 
1b  the  fact  that  we  do  not  till  our  lands 
enough.  One  shallow  plowing  in  the  Spring, 
with  many  a  balk  and  dodge  not  plowed 
at  all,  is  too  often  considered  sufficient;  but 
what  right  has  any  one  to  expect  a  good 
crop  from  such  tillage.  If  it  is  obtained,  it 
is  the  result  of  accident.  Yes,  gentlemen, 
such  of  you  as  would  raise  good  crops  from 
year  to  year,  irrespective  of  drouth  or  wet 
seasons,  must  till  your  land  thoroughly  and 
deep,  while  your  teams  are  vigorous  and 
healthy  in  the  fall.  Speed  the  plow  over 
etubble  and  corn-hill,  and  not  only  over  but 
under  them — the  deeper  the  better.  Yes, 
the  deeper  the  better,  even  here  among  the 
rich  soils  of  the  West,  except,  perhaps,  in 
some  extraordinary  instances.  Turn  up  the 
furrows  as  deep  and  ridgy  as  possible  this 
fall,  and  let  them  frost-slack  through  the 
winter.  Keep  everything  on?  that  can  tramp 
in  the  least,  if  there  is  any  clay  or  marl  in 
its  composition.    Let  it  stand  in  that  shape, 
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and  when  spring  comes  we  will  tell  yon 
what  further  to  do  with  it,  to  he  almost  sure 
of  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  or  any- 
thing else  that  will  grow  in  this  country. 
Plow  all  you  possibly  can  in  the  full,  for  the 
purpose  of  lightening  your  labor  in  the 
spring,  which  at  the  best  is  always  short 
with  us,  after  the  field*  are  dry  enough  to 
plow;  besides,  the  additional  consideration 
that  teams  are  usually  in  the  worst  possible 
plight,  to  do  any  considerable  amount  of 
work.  Mares  are  or  should  be  in  foal,  and 
ought  not  to  be  over-worked.  Therefore, 
speed  the  plow  every  leisure  moment  this 
fall — not  only  to  save  time  in  the  spring,  nor 
merely  to  pulverize  the  soil  with  frost,  (which 
by  the  way  is  an  all  important  thing,)  but 
last  though  not  least,  to  destroy  the  insects 
and  vermin  that  have  gone  into  winter 
quarters.  Doubtless  late  fall  plowing  will 
be  found  to  be  our  best  protection  against 
the  inorease  of  all  such  pests,  in  this  new 
country.  See  article  in  this  number  on  deep 
plowing  as  a  preventive  of  drouth. 

Ditching  is  an  other  occupation,  that  can 
be  well  attended  to  this  month,  by  those  who 
have  over  wet  marsh  hay  lands.  Cut  the 
ditches  this  fall  before  it  is  too  cold,  and  as 
the  frost  begins  to  come  out  in  the  spring, 
sow  on  the  bred-top  or  timothy  seed,  and 
hatchel  it  well  with  a  sharp  toothed  drag, 
and  we  will  warrant  you  a  double  quantity 
of  grass,  and  of  twice  as  good  quality  as  the 
best  wild  grass  that  grows,  by  the  second 
year.  We  are  aware  that  this  subjeot  has 
not  yet  attracted  much  notice  among  our 
farmers,  but  it  will  soon  force  itself  upon 
our  attention,  when  we  come  to  calculate 
closer  upon  the  profits  of  stock  growing,  and 
dairying.  We  have  had  quite  an  amount  of 
light  ditch  cut,  during  the  present  season,  on 
very  wet  marsh,  and  have  been  surprised  at 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  surface  water. 
Land  that  we  could  not  drive  oxen  upon  last 
year  to  draw  off  the  hay,  is  now  almost  dry 
enough  to  plow ;  we  have  cut  enough  addi- 
tional hay  on  it  this  season,  to  nearly  pay  for 
the  ditches.  Ditching  in  all  such  cases,  will 
certainly  pay  largely  and  quickly. 

Stock,  &o. — Sort  your  cattle,  sheep  and 
other  creatures  early,  and  determine  which 
you  will  winter,  which  you  will  fatten,  and 
which  you  will  sell  as  they  are ;'  then  act  up 
to  your  determination.    Those  that  are  to 


be  fatted,  should  be  started  as  early  as  you 
have  the  feed  to  do  it  with ;  cold  weather  is 
a  poor  season  to  stall  feed  profitably,  and 
equally  so  for  pork  making,  with  ordinary 
western  accommodations.  Wintering  old 
creatures  is  usually  more  unprofitable  as 
compared  with  younger  ones,  than  people 
ordinarily  imagine. 

Biaonro  up. — Perhaps  we  said  enough  in 
the  last  number  about  putting  buildings  and 
fixtures  in  order  for  winter,  to  render  it  un- 
necessary to  again  refer  to  it ;  but  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  importance,  and  so  large  a 
proportion  of  people  are  so  slack  in  such 
matters,  that  another  jog  on  the  subject,  we 
presume,  will  not  be  labor  wholly  thrown 
away.  Plan  to  have  a  good  warm  shelter 
for  every  creature  you  undertake  to  keep, 
old  or  young,  two  or  four  footed;  if  you  can- 
not build  good  permanent  and  substantial 
ones,  build  such  as  you  can ;  a  rail  pen,  with 
a  pile  of  straw  thrown  over  and  around  it, 
is  a  much  better  shelter  for  pigs  than  none; 
and  any  kind  of  a  rude  but  close  hovel,  is 
much  better  for  all  kinds  of  cattle,  young 
and  old,  than  an  open  shed,  or  may  be  no 
shelter  at  all. 

Think  of  all  these  things,  which  relate  to 
the  comfort  of  God's  creatures,  ye  Christian 
men  and  women,  especially  all  those  of  yon 
who  claim  to  be  kind  hearted  and  humane, 
and  to  love  God's  creatures  before  they  are 
cooked;  and  when  the  bleak  winds  of  next 
winter  are  again  howling  around  you,  and 
the  cold  nights  setting  in,  you  will  not  be 
grieved  at  seeing  any  poor  creature,  that  de- 
pends upon  you,  without  a  shelter  and  abed, 
as  warm  and  comfortable  for  it,  as  your  own 
is  for  yon.  But  suoh  of  you  as  do  not  heed 
our  repeated  admonitions  on  the  subjeot! 
and  let  your  creatures  go  into  uncomfortable 
winter  quarters,  will  recollect  that  it  is  not 
our  fault.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
many  creatures  actually  froze  te  death  last 
winter  for  want  of  adequate  shelter;  may  it 
never  occur  again  in  this  GhrUtian  country, 
so  long  as  there  is  even  straw  and  poles 
enough,  with  which  to  make  hovels,  if  noth- 
ing better.  We  leave  this  subject  now  and 
until  the  November  number,  when  we  will 
again  ask  you  if  you  have  rigged  good  shel- 
ter for  all  of  God's  creatures  around  yon, 
fit  and  suitable  for  their  convenience  and 
comfort.  lL 
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For  the  Fanner. 
MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 


Editobb — Under  this  head,  in 
your  number  for  August,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Chip- 
man  communicates  what  is  doubtless  intend- 
ed to  be  an  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tion :  "Is  it  possible  for  one  ignorant  of  all 
practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  to  suc- 
cessfully undertake  the  management  of  a[ 
few  bee  hives?"  The  question  does  riot 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  definitely  answered. 
The  writer  gives  us  his  "limited  experience? 
which  amounts  to  nothing;  because,  by  his 
own  showing,  he  knows  next  to  nothing  on 
the  subject,  and  besides,  we  are  left  very 
much  in  doubt  as  to  the  result  even  of  these 
limited  experiments.  So  far  as  he  states  it, 
I  have  no  particular  objection  to  make  to 
his  ((winter  management ;"  but  if  Mr.  0.,  or 
anybody  else  expects  to  succeed  with  bees 
by  "acting  upon  the  principle  of  'Let  me 
alone  and  I  mil  let  you  alone?  he  is  certain 
to  meet  with  disappointment.  Let  your  gar- 
den alone,  and  hope  for  a  good  supply  of 
vegetables ;  let  jour  sheep,  your  cattte,  your 
farm  alone,  and  hope  for  profitable  results; 
but  of  this  you  may  be  positive,  that  if  you 
'thus  neglect  your  bees,  they  will  "run  out? 
and  if  you  seek  for  the  cause  of  your  failure, 
except  from  consequences  which  can  be 
traced  directly  to  neglect,  you  will  certainly 
seek  in  vain. 

I  would  certainly  advise  J.  0.  K.  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  a  i(few  bees. " 
Bee  keeping  can  be  made  not  only  interest- 
ing, but  very  profitable.  But  if  he  expects 
to  succeed,  he  must  know  the  condition  of 
his  bives,  and  study  the  instincts  of  the  Bee. 
There  is  no  one  soience  more  inviting  than 
this. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  O.'s 
communication — the  one  calculated  to  do 
the  most  harm— is  yet  unnoticed.  I  refer 
to  the  information  derived  from  a  gentleman 
who  says: 

"There  are  two  causes  why  bees  do  not  do 
well,  after  having  been  kept  for  several 
.  years  hi  one  place.  The  first  reason  is,  the 
country  sets  over  stocked,  so  that  the  bees 
cannot  obtain  honey  sufficient  to  winter  on. 
But  the  greatest  cause  is,  the  practice  of 
putting  cape  on  hives,  from  year  to  year, 
thereby  allowing  the  old  comb  to  remain  in 
the  hive." 
"He  says  that  the  bees  put  a  new  coat  or 


lining  over  each  cell,  every  spring.  There- 
suit  is,  the  cells  soon  become  so  small  that 
they  can  neither  deposit  their  honey  nor  lay 
their  eggs  in  them ;  consequently,  when  the 
comb  all  gets  old,  the  bees  will  soon  begin 
to  die.    I  also  judge  this  to  be  the  case,"  &c.' 

These  two  points  admitted,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  bet>  keeping  might  well  be  given  up 
at  once,  But^  fortunately .  for  us  all,  Mr.  0. 
jncluded,  these  "old  wives' fables"  have  long 
since  been  exploded.  In  the  language  of 
another,  I  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
repress  a  smile,  when  the  owner  of  a  few 
hives,  in  a  district  where  as  many  hundreds 
might  be  made  to  prosper,  gravely  imputes 
his  ill  success  to  the  fact  that  too  many  bees 
are  kept  in  his  vicinity.  Travelers  tell  us 
that  in  Russia  and  Hungary,  apiaries  are  not 
unfrequent,  numbering  from  2,000  to  5,000 
colonies.  Need  we  fear  then,  that  any  dis- 
trict ot  this  country  will  be  very  speedily 
over-stocked. 

But,  "the  cells  soon  become  so  small  1" 
Hear  what  is  said,  by  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive bee  keepers  in  this  country :  "I  ones 
compared  with  other  lees  those  of  a  colony 
more  than  fifteen  years  old%  and  found  no 
perceptible  difference" 

I  would  caution  all  new-beginners  against 
adopting  the  remedy  recommended  by  Mr. 
G.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  After  twenty  years  experience,  I 
have  never  seen  a  hive  of  dwarfs!  or  where 
the  cells  were  too  small ;  and  I  am  confident 
this  evil,  like  that  of  over-stocking,  is  imag- 
inary. I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  first 
rate  stock  has  been  ruined  by  attempts  to 
change  old  comb  for  new. 

In  company  with  another  individual,  I 
have  commenced  an  apiary  in  this  city.  We 
now  have  twenty-eight  hives.  We  design  to 
have  500.  If  Mr.  C,  or  any  other  of  your 
readers  who  are  interested  in  this  subject, 
should  pass  this  way,  they  are  respectfully 
invited  to  call.  "We  have  no  "axe  to  grind," 
no  "patent  to  sell;"  but  if  I  can  be  the  means 
of  imparting  any  information  which  shall  be 
of  service,  it  will  be  a  cheerful  contribution. 
S.  Kennedy, 

Milwaukee,  Aug.  8, 1856. 

« ••» » 

A  fool  in  high  station  is  like  a  man  on 
i»  the  top  of  a  mountain— everybody  appears 
small  to  him,  and  he  appears  small  to  every- 
body. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  VILLAGE  OR  OITY  HOUSE. 


Having  presented  several  neat  and  cheap 
designs  for  farm  and  cottage  houses,  and 
wishing  to  meet  all  views,  tastes,  and  cir- 
cumstances, we  now  offer  an  appropriate  de- 
sign for  oar  young  rising  villages  and  cities  5 
all  of  which  are  more  or  less  disfigured  by 
unsightly  structures,  projected  and  built  by 
men  who  know  nothing  about  their  business, 
or  about  the  fitness  of  things. 


[first  stoet  plan.] 
This  plan  is  not  an  expensive  one  to  carry 
out,  but  neat  and  tasty  inside,  and  modestly 
elegant  outside.  It  could  be  greatly  im- 
prvoed  to  be  sure,  by  enlarging  enough  to 
admit  of  a  center  front  hall ;  but  that  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  design,  which  is  to 


get  up  a  small  cheap  house,  not  costing  over 
$1,000  to  $1,200,  all  complete. 

The  bay  window  feature  in  front,  will  be 
found  to  add  greatly  to  its  beauty ;  and  the 
recess  between  them  might  easily  be  tempo- 
rarily enclosed  for  a  winter  entrance,  and  the 
room  that  is  marked  IE,  for  a  hall,  be  turned 
into  a  sleeping  room,  which  is  much  more 
comfortable  for  a  family  bed-room  and 
nursery  in  cold  weather,  than  going  up  stairs. 


[second  floor  plan.] 
The  chamber  is  divided  into  four  neat  par- 
lor sleepiDg  rooms,  each  with  a  closet  ex- 
cepting one.  Such  sheds  and  extra  append- 
ages can  be  added  in  the  rear,  as  taste  or 
convenience  may  dictate. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  illustrations,  to 
Wm.  Backus  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Architects 
and  authors  of  the  popular  work  entitled 
"Village  and  Farm  Cottages,"  previously 
referred  to  by  us. 
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CONIFEROUS  TREES  OF  WISCONSIN, 

BT  L   A.  LAPHA1L 


No;  40. — ^Pintw  BanJcsiana,  of  Lambert — 
Gre^  Scrub  Pine.  The  dells  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin river  is  about  the  extreme  southern  limit 
of  this  arotio  species  of  Pine,  which  extends 
thence  farther  towards  the  north  pole  than 
any  other  tree.  It  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  slightly  curved  cones  with  pointless 
scales :  the  short  rigid  spreading  leaves,  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  in  the  sheaths,  not  more 
than  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  tree  is 
only  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  bight,  and  is 
of  little  or  no  value,  except  perhaps  lor  orna- 
mental purposes. 


46.  PnrUB  BAXKSIANA-^QKEX  SCRUB  PINE. 

Figure  46  represents  a  cone  and  the  leaves 
of  the  natural  size. 

No.  47. — Pinus  resinosa,  of  Aiton — Red 
Pine.  This  is  a  large  tree,  the  bark  smooth- 
er than  in  the  White  Pine,  the  leaves  more 
rigid,  and  the  cones  shorter  and  more  solid. 
The  leaves  are  in  pairs  each  one  half  round, 
starting  from  long  sheaths  at  the  base.  The 
cones  often  grow  in  bunches,  are  egg-shaped 
about  two  inches  long,  their  scales  without 
points  are  widened  in  the  middle.  The 
leaves  are  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  By 
these  characteristics  the  true  Bed  Pine 
which  is  often  called  by  other  names  may 
be  distinguished.  It  is  a  very  valuable  tree, 
often  found  growing  with  the  other  species 
of  Pine,  on  the  dry  sandy  ridges  in  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State. 
It  takes  its  name  of  Red  Pine  from  the  color 
of  the  bark,  which  has  a  deeper  red  than 
any  other  species. 


No.  48. — Pinus  mitis^  of  Michaux — Yel- 
low Pine.  This  tree  is  common  about  Green 
Bay,  and  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Lower  Wiscon- 
sin river,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
southern  geographical  limits  of  the  species 
in  this  State.  A  few  trees  were  recently 
(perhaps  still)  growing  on  a  bluff  of  sand- 
stone, ten  miles  west  of  Madison.  But  at 
the  South  this  tree  is  abundant.  It  is  valu- 
able for  lumber,  timber,  &c.,  but  inferior  to 
the  White  Pine,  and  far  less  common.  The 
names  of  White  and  Yellow  applied  to  the 
Pines,  have  reference  to  the  color  of  the 
wood.  From  the  Red  Pine,  which  the  pres- 
ent species  most  resembles,  it  may  be  known 
by  the  leaves,  which  are  more  soft  and  slen- 
der, and  are  channelled ;  the  scales  of  the 
cones,  slightly  enlarged  at  the  end,  and  tip- 
ped with  a  minute  weak  prickly  point. 

No.  49. — Pinus  strdbus^  of  Linnaeus — 
White  Pine.  This  is  the  common  Pine  tree 
from  whioh  most  of  the  lumber  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  central  and  northern  portions 
of  Wisconsin,  to  supply  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  Illinois,  &c.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  valuable  tree  for  this  purpose  in 
our  forests.  The  southern  limits  may  be  re- 
garded as  on  a  line  extending  from  the  She- 
boygan river  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Win- 
nebago, thence  to  the  falls  of  the  several 
larger  rivers  to  the  St.  Croix.  There  are  also 
pineries  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Lemon- 
wier,  and  of  the  Baraboo. 

The  White  Pine  is  easily  distinguished 
from  all  the  others  by  having  five  leaves  to- 
gether in  each  sheath;  and  by  the  long 
slender  cones.  Trees  have  been  measured 
over  two  hundred  feet  in  hight,  and  in  Wis- 
consin they  tower  high  above  all  the  other 
trees  of  the  forest. 

As  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion 
and  uncertainty  among  lumbermen  about 
the  different  kinds  of  Pine  trees,  I  have  giv- 
en above  the  peculiar  characters  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  one  from  another. 
It  is  possible,  but  not  very  probable,  that 
there  may  be  other  species  in  the  pineries,  at 
present  unknown  to  me,  as  I  have  never 
penetrated  far  into  that  part  of  the  State. 

No.  50. — Abies  lalsamcR,  of  Marshall — 
Balsam  Fir.  This  very  fine  tree  is  found  only 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  extending 
south  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan  only 
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as  far  as  the  Manitowoc  river.  The  Fir  and 
Spruce  trees  are  separated  from  the  Pines  in 
the  manner  of  growth  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  scattered  singly  on  the  branches  instead 
of  being  collected  into  bunches  of  from  two 
to  five  from  the  same  base.  The  resin  of  the 
present  species  is  known  as  Canada  Balsam, 
much  used  in  medicine;  and  it  has  lately 
been  employed  by  microscopists  to  give 
transparency  to  various  objects  under  ex- 
amination. 

This  tree  is  used  only  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, not  attaining  sufficient  size  to  be  of 
much  value  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
timber,  &c 

Mr.  Downing  recommends  it  as  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  our  native  evergreens, 
and  especially  for  planting  near  the  house* 
When  standing  singly,  it  forms  a  perfect  pyr- 
amid of  fine-  dark  green  foliage,  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  regularly  clothed  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  However  small  the 
plants  may  be,  still  they  are  interesting,  as 
they  display  the  same  symmetry  as  full 
grown  trees. 

No.  51. — Abies  Canadensis  of  Michaux — 
Hemlock.  This  tree  does  not  extend  north 
of  latitude  49°,  and  e outh  of  Manitowoc  in 
latitude  44°.  Toe  bark  possesses  more  value 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Hemlock,  and 
large  quantities  are  annually  stripped  off  for 
the  use  of  the  tanner.  The  young  boughs 
are  used  to  supply  a  soft  bed  for  surveyors 
and  others  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  a 
"life  in  the  woods." 

The  wood  is  much  lees  valuable  than  Pine, 
though  often  used  for  joists,  flooring,  &c.  It 
is  a  very  elegant  and  highly  ornamental  tree, 
with  long,  gracefully  drooping  branches,  and 
light  tufted  foliage. 

The  Hemlock  is  said  to  be  but  little  in- 
jured by  the  pruning  knife,  and  therefore 
makes  a  good  hedge  plant.  By  being  plant- 
ed in  double  or  tripple  rows,  it  forms  in  a 
few  years  an  impenetrable  evergreen  wall, 
which  would  be  invaluable  for  shelter  from 
from  the  north-west  winds  of  winter. 

No.  52. — Abiezalba,  of  Micliaux— White 
Spruoe.  A  light,  pretty  species,  with  small 
ovate  pendulous  cones,  placed  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branchlets.  The  foliage  is 
of  a  light  bluish-green  tint,  contrasting  finely 
with  the  darker  color  of  the  next  kind. 
Hence  it  makes  a  very  valuable  ornamental 


tree.  The  wood  also  is  valuable  when  it 
can  be  found  of  sufficient  size.  In  Wiscon- 
sin it  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  north- 
ern counties.  The  roots  are  long,  slender 
and  flexible,  and  are  used  by  the  Indians  as 
thread,  with  which  to  sew  together  the  bark 
canoes. 

No.  58. — Alice  nigra>,  of  Poiret — Black 
Spruce.  This  is  a  dense,  sombre  looking 
tree,  with  blackish  bark,  hence  properly 
named  Black  Spruce,  For  ornamental  pur- 
poses, it  should  only  be  grown  among  other 
evergreens  to  give  variety.  For  this  purpose 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  value.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where 
it  is  not  very  abundant.  But  it  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  the  forests  of  some  of 
the  Eastern  States.  The  timber  is  valuable, 
being  used  for  yard-arms,  keels,  &c,  of  ves- 
sels ;  knees  are  made  of  the  larger  roots  and 
a  portion  of  the  trunk.  The  wood  is  said  to 
be  equal  in  many  respects  to  the  best  species 
of  pine. 

The  cones  are  oval  and  are  placed  near, 
but  not  on  the  ends  of  the  branchlets. 

No.  54. — Larlt  Americana,  of  Michaux — 
Tamarac.  In  some  States  this  tree  is  often 
called  Hackmatack,  which  is  probably  only 
a  corruption  of  the  name  by  which  it  is  now 
almost  universally  known.  It  is  more  or 
less  common  throughout  the  whole  State, 
though  rare  in  the  south-western  counties. 
It  prefers  wet  grounds,  which  are  not  com- 
mon in  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  wood  is  very  strong  and  dnrable,  well 
adapted  for  posts,  rails,  poles,  railroad  ties, 
&c.,  &c, 

Foreign  writers  usually  call  this  the  Amer- 
ican Larch,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Euro- 
pean species  known  by  that  name.  That 
tree  is  of  larger  growth,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed as  a  timber  tree.  It  is  also  far  su- 
perior to  the  Tamarac  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  the  leaves  being  longer,  and  tho  beau- 
tiful red  cones  of  much  larger  size. 

No.  55. — Thuja  occidental™,  of  linnams 
— American  Arbor  Vitro.  This  very  com- 
mon evergreen  tree  is  usually  called  White 
Cedar,  a  name  that  more  properly  belongs 
to  another  tree  found  farther  south,  but 
which  does  not  occur  in  Wisconsin.  It  usu- 
ally prefers  wet  grounds,  and  is  found  on  the 
borders  of  Tamarac  swamps,  &c.    Steep  side 
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hills,  especially  if  wet,  are  often  ornamented 
by  this  fine  tree.  The  wood  is  durable,  and 
often  used  for  fence  posts,  railroad  ties,  &c., 
where  it  is  said  to  last  two  or  three  times  as 
long  as  most  other  kinds  of  wood.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  hedge  plant,  and  especially  fcr 
high  screens  to  protect  gardens,  &c,  from 
the  cold  winds. 

No.  56. — Juniperus  Yirginiana,  of  Lin- 
meus — Red  Cedar.  The  lied  Cedar  grows 
on  the  borders  of  small  lakes  and  rivers,  but 
nat  very  abundantly  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  State.  At  the  north  it  is  said  to  be  more 
common.  While  most  of  the  Junipers  are 
low  and  scraggy  bushes,  this  one  attains  the 
dignity  of  a  tree.  The  excellent  qualities  of 
the  Bed  Cedar  make  us  regret  that  it  is  not 
more  common  with  us.  The  wood  is  strong 
and  very  durable,  consequently  suited  for 
railroad  ties,  and  for  other  purposes  where 
wood  is  exposed  to  the  dampness  of  the 
ground. 

Like  several  other  evergreens,  it  has  been 
recommended  as  a  hedge  plant  and  for 
screens  against  winds.  The  branches  ex- 
tend horizontally  from  near  the  ground,  thus 
rendering  the  protection  more  complete. 

The  regret  expressed  by  Mr.  Downing  that 
the  fine  evergreen  trees,  both  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe,  which  composed  the  Pine  and 
Fir  tribes  had  not  at  the  time  he  wrote  re- 
ceived more  of  the  attention  of  planters, 
would  now  in  some  degree  be  spared ;  for 
through  the  influence  of  his  own  publica- 
tions increased  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  subject.  He  pleads  eloquently  for  them : 
"It  is  indescribable  how  much  they  add  to 
the  beauty  of  a  country  residence  in  winter. 
At  that  season  when,  daring  three  or  four 
months  the  landscape  is  bleak  and  covered 
with  snow,  these  noble  trees,  properly  inter- 
mingled with  the  groups  in  view  from  the 
window,  or  those  surrounding  the  house, 
give  an  appearance  of  verdure  and  life  to 
the  scene,  which  cheats  winter  of  half  its 
dreariness.  In  exposed  quarters,  also,  and 
in  all  windy  and  bleak  situations,  groups  of 
evergreens  form  the  most  effectual  shelter  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  while  many  of  them 
have  the  great  additional  recommendation 
of  growing  upon  the  most  meagre  soils." 

Ml>> 

Begin  life  with  but  little  show;  you  may 
increase  it  afterward. 


the  oost  or  Burma  and  stoomto  a 

FABM  IN  WISCONSIN. 

[The  following  estimates  and  calculations 
in  reference  to  starting  a  home  in  the  West, 
were  handed  us  by  a  friend.  They  seem  so 
practical,  and  so  near  what  many  wish  to 
know,  that  we  deem  them  worthy  of  publi- 
cation.   Eds.] 

Dbak  Sib  :  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest I  make  a  little  computation  of  the  out- 
lay required  in  Southern  Wisconsin  to  buy  a 
farm  of  100  acres,  and  also  the  expense  of 
stocking  and  starting  the  same,  in  a  proper 
manner  for  a  home,  and  for  profitable  culti- 
vation. 

A  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  of  medium 
quality  of  land,  partially  improved,  with  50 
acres  plowed  and  fenced,  with  a  comfortable 
cheap  house  and  stable,  and  not  near  enough 
to  a  large  town  for  a  fancy  value,  could  be 
bought  for  $16  per  acre,  cash  -  -  $1,600 
A  good  substantial  low-priced  horse 
team,  including  harness  and  wagon  at 
Plow,  drag,  cultivator,  and  small  tools 

to  start  with, 

5  cows  at  $80  per  head,  -  -  -  - 
Other  animals,  including  pigs,  poul- 
try, &c,  &c, 

Household  furniture,  stove,  &c,  usual- 
ly necessary  to  be  purchased  by  those 
who  come  from  a  distance,  -  -  - 
Incidentals,  accidentals,  and  expenses 
that  cannot  be  foreseen  or  enumerated, 
Making  an  aggregate  amount  of    -    $2,500 

The  above  estimate  I  consider  a  sufficient 
expenditure  for  any  economical  farmer  and 
family,  with  which  to  commence  in  a  com- 
fortable condition,  in  any  of  the  medium 
counties  of  the  State. 

If  one's  means  are  moderate,  one  half  of 
that  sum  can  be  made  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose, by  going  to  the  newer  portion  of  the 
State,  and  purchasing  as  good  but  cheaper 
land— by  substituting  a  yoke  of  oxen  for  the 
horses  and  harness,  and  starting  with  3  cows 
instead  of  5,  &c,  &c. 

The  first  estimate  will  situate  a  fanner 
well,  in  almost  any  of  the  rural  districts, 
where  school,  social  and  business  privileges 
can  all  be  enjoyed,  and  a  Rail  Road  Station 
be  reached  within  a  convenient  distance  for 
market  purposes. 

A  word  further  as  to  what  an  industrious 
man  can  do  on  such  a  farm  with  average 
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crops  and  prices.  With  50  acres  under  the 
plow,  as  follows :  80  acres  in  "wheat,  with 
an  average  yield  of  20  bushels  per  acre — 
making  600  bushels,  which  ought  usually  to 

bring  $1  per  bushel, $600 

10  acres  of  oats,  at  40  bushels  per  aore, 
400  bushels,  at  80cts  per  bu.,  -  -  120 
6  acres  ot  corn,  240  bushels,  at  40cts,  96 
2  "  potatoes,  200  "  at  25cts,  50 
2  "  garden  and  miscellaneous  crops,  50 
Calves  raised  and  grow  th  of  the  stock,  40 
One  colt  raised,  (as  the  horses  should 

be  mares,) 40 

Advance  in  the  value  of  the  farm,  per 
aore,  say  $8  per  annum,  which  is  a 
low  estimate  for  good  farming  land,      800 
Making  an  aggregate  of    -    -    -    -    $1,296 
From  which,  (if  the  farmer  has  no  sons  to 
assist  him,)  deduct,  the  wages  of  a  good  farm 
hand  for  6  months  at  $15  per  mo.,      $90 
For  horse  shoeing  and  repairs,    -    -        10 
For  keeping  teams,  stock,  &c,  and 
grains  for  family  use,  say    -    -    -    -      800 

For  cost  of  seed, 80 

Unlooked  for  items, 116 

Total  expense  being, $596 

Leaving  a  balance  of, $700 

at  the  close  of  the  year,  with  the  land  only 
half  under  tillage. 

I  would  say  that  I  have  allowed  noth- 
ing for  family  groceries,  and  the  like ;  but 
onset  the  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  &c,  against 
them,  which  are  ample,  if  the  wife  is  a  pru- 
dent and  thrifty  manager. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that  perhaps 
I  have  omitted  some  items,  but  1  believe 
the  computation  is  sufficiently  correct,  and 
shows  a  good  fair  reward  for  Wisconsin 
farming.  *  , 

TRIAL  OF  MOWSBS,  AT  HEMPSTEAD,  L.  I. 

A  trial  of  Mowing  Machines  was  had  at 
Hempstead  Branch,  on  the  80th  of  June. 
We  are  advised  by  John  Harold,  Esq.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society,  under  whose  direction 
the  trial  was  had,  that  nine  machines  were 
on  the  ground,  and  the  trial  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  four  hundred  farmers — half 
an  acre  being  cut  by  each  machine.  The 
committee,  after  careful  deliberation,  report, 
Barrell's  Machine,  entered  by  Mayhall,  has 
the  lightest  draft,  but  not  doing  as  good 
work;  that  Manny's  Improved  has  the 
preference  for  cleanness  of  cutting  and  best 
adapted  for  farm  use ;  Whitenack's  Jersey 
Maohino  cut  equally  clean,  but  had  no  lifting 
apparatus ;  Weeke's  Patent  cut  next  best ; 
Allen's  Patent  doing  good  work,  but  not  as 
convenient  to  move  about  a**  Manny's. 


TEE  MONEY  OR  COMMERCIAL  VALUB  OF 
A  MAN. 

A  very  curious  and  original  article  is  the 
following : 

In  case  of  the  idiot,  we  have  the  body 
alone  distinct  form  the  mind.  What  has  he 
cost?  What  is  he  worth?  Principal  and 
interest  invested  in  his  body,  that  is,  his 
food,  clothes,  etc..  with  interest  on  their  cost, 
will  overreach  $1,000  by  the  time  he  is 
twenty-one.  The  average  cost,  with  inter- 
est, of  raising  any  person  to  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, will  equal  $1,000 — this  is  invested — 
what  is  the  investment  worth  ?  It  will  cost 
$100  per  year  to  support  him. 

To  this  body  add  a  mind,  and  in  what  an 
extraordinary  ratio  has  the  person's  value 
been  raised .  He  can  now  earn,  suppose  $300 
per  year,  that  equals  $400  above  the  value  of 
the  idiot,  which  is  to  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  mind. 

Now  add  education,  perfecting  him  from 
birth  to  maturity,  and  what  can  he  earn  f 
Is  $1,000  per  year  too  much  to  allow  ?  That 
is  $700  more  than  the  uneducated  man  is  al- 
lowed ;  and  how  highly  must  we  rate  the 
expense  of  education  ?  It  could  not  overgo 
$700,  which  therefore  yields  100  per  cent. 
People  usually  count  the  cost  of  growth  and 
sustenance  of  body  as  part  of  the  expense  of 
education,  but  this  should  never  be  done;  a 
clear  distinction  should  always  be  made  be- 
tween the  expenses  to  be  charged  to  the 
body  and  those  to  be  charged  to  the  mind, 
and  as  clear  a  distinction  should  be  made  in 
case  of  the  credits,  for  at  once  some  very 
practical  truths  would  be  thus  exhibited. 

Perhaps  the  following  table  will  present 
the  truth  in  a  conspicuous  manner : 
Bodr,  costs  up  to  SI  years, $1,000 

After  that, $100  per  year. 

Mind,  costs  up  to  SI  years,  000       * 

Gains  after  that,  800       " 

Education,  costs  up  to  SI  years,   700       " 

Gains  after  that,  ....•••■ 1,000       M 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the*  uneducated 
man  is  more  valuable  in  middle  age  than  in 
advanced  years;  but  the  educated  man 
grows  more  valuable  as  years  increase,  so, 
that  if  he  begin  life  with  earning  a  sum 
which  represents  the  interest  of  $10,006,  he 
will  find  his  income  to  double  quite  as  soon 
as  if  his  capital  were  gold. 

These  figures  are  not  fanciful,  they  "are, 
of  course,  a  certainty  given  for  an  uncertain- 
ty, and,  merely  for  illustration,  they  maybe 
exchanged  for  any  other  to  please  any  cav- 
iller, but  any  fair  test  of  the  truth  will  prove 
that  education  will  pay  more  than  100  per 
cent,  upon  its  cost. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  any  man  who 
would  reckon  up  his  investments  must,  to 
what  he  has  in  lands,  cattle,  implements, 
etc.,  add  at  least  $1,000  for  every  mature 
child  he  has  raised,  and  if  he  has  added  to 
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the  child  a  good  education,  ho  has  changed 
this  otherwise  unprofitable  investment  mto 
a  fortune  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  Now 
every  principle  of  commercial  policy,  or  of 
political  economy,  would  dictate  that  we 
should  add  a  little  to  any  investment,  if  we 
can  thereby  save  the  whole,  and  much  more 
readily  should  we  do  it  if  we  can  turn  the 
whole  into  the  most  profitable  of  all  invest- 
ments ;  and  what  investment  is  there  which 
will  pay,  as  well  as  brain,  mind,  and  educa- 
tion combined  do? 

Let  us  apply  this  idea  to  the  State  of  New 
York :  It  is  rich  in  more  than  a  million  of 
children.  Suppose  the  amount  already  in- 
vested in  them  to  equal  $500  eaoh,  the  sum 
total  would  be  $500,000,000.  To  change  this 
vast  sum  into  a  paying  investment,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  each  a  good  education; 
when  suppose  their  increased  value  to  be 
only  $500  per  year,  their  collective  value 
would  represent  the  interest  on  a  capital  of 
more  than  $7,000,000,000.  Would  not  the 
taxable  wealth  of  the  State  be  increased  by 
every  farthing  of  such  an  amount,  however 
astounding  it  may  seem?  Whence  comes 
the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  ?  Is  it  not 
from  the  developed  resources  of  nature? 
Let  every  person  be  well  educated,  and  the 
mind  of  man  has  not  conceived,  and  cannot 
conceive,  of  the  result.  Educated  minds 
sow  each  other  with  fruitful  seed,  and  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  ideas  will  be  pro- 
duced by  two  minds  that  can  be  by  one 
alone.  Let  every  one  be  well  educated,  and 
all  must  work,  all  will  be  willing  to  work, 
for  drudgery  will  be  reduced  to  its  minimum, 
and  one  or  two  .hours'  labor  per  day  will 
give  everybody  more  comforts  than  auv  one 
now  enjoys,  and  of  course  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  mental  cultivation  and 
converse. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  expression  "the 
wealth  of  a  State  consists  in  its  citizens,"  is 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively  correct. 

More  than  three  millions  is  the  number  of 
our  population,  invested  in  whom  will  be 
founa  more  than  three  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,  a  greater  sum  than  all  the  other 
"valuation"  of  the  State,  and,  if  properly 
treated,  an  admirable  investment.  This 
property  is  not  merely  personal — it  belongs 
also  to  the  pnblic ;  and  in  the  health  and 
life  of  each  person  every  other  citizen  has  an 
interest.  A  death  ere  old  age  is  a  public 
loss,  to  be  sure  like  the  drop  in  the  ocean, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  public  pros- 
perity. If  the  person,  however,  can  not  or 
will  not  return  as  much  as  he  consumed,  his 
death  is  a  commercial  profit  to  community. 

We  have  thus  reached  three  important 
conclusions,  all  of  which,  collectively,  may, 
however,  be  counted  as  one,  viz : 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  State  con- 


sists, 1st,  in  the  number  of  its  healthy,  able- 
bodied  citizens,  2d,  in  the  association  of 
mind  with  the  body,  and  3d,  the  thorough 
education  of  each  mind. 

But  the  novel  train  of  thought  we  have 
been  following  out  has  brought  to  light  and 
illustrated  several  truths,  which  indeed  the 
logical  mind  would  immediately  infer. 

If  a  farmer  should  raise  stock  and  give  it 
to  his  neighbors,  his  farm  would  grow  poorer 
and  theirs  richer.  But  the  human  brain  is 
the  most  expensive  stock  that  can  be  raised. 
A  single  brain  is  the  concentrated  essence  of 
much  land ;  it  is  very  easily  transported,  and 
its  possession  is  very  desirable.  The  transfer 
of  any  able-bodied  person  from  one  section 
to  another  is  a  transfer  of  so  much  property 
as  is  invested  in  him.  If  uneducated,  he  is 
a  thousand  dollars  drained  from  one  and 
poured  into  the  other.  Emigration  must, 
therefore,  impoverish  one  as  much  as  immi- 
gration enriches  the  other.  If  the  persona 
moving  are  educated,  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  one  and  better  for  the  other. 

The  West,  therefore,  must  become  rich, 
not  so  mnch  from  the  richness  of  its  soil  and 
productiveness  in  cereal  grains,  as  from  the 
direct  wealth  in  the  commodious  form  of 
ready  grown  brains  poured  gratuitously  into 
its  lap.  If  a  State  receive  100,000  inhabi- 
tants by  immigration,  it  is  the  same  as  re- 
ceiving $100,000,000  in  the  best  possible 
form.  (In  a  new  country,  muscles  are  worth 
more  in  proportion  than  in  an  old  section.) 
So  far  as  this  emigration  is  from  the  East,  it 
is  the  loser,  and  its  only  resource  is  to  draw 
wealth  in  some  form  elsewhere,  the  most 
commodious  and  advantageous  form  is  im- 
migration. It  is  with  a  country  as  with  an 
individual ;  no  one  can  rapidly  become  rich 
by  the  development  of  its  own  resources,  but 
if  it  can  by  any  means  gather  the  riches  of 
many  countries,  it  rises  correspondingly  in 
the  scale  of  wealth. 

Great  Britain  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
completely  impoverished,  if  she  had  not  by 
commerce  tolled  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and,  by  enslaving  whole  tribes,  poured  out 
their  life-blood  on  her  shores,  and  thus  re- 
fertilized  a  soil  constantly  exhausted  by  the 
rich  brains  transferred  to  our  inviting  land. 
Thus  has  Jonathan  insidiously  drawn  from 
his  imperious  father  John,  who  cut  him  off 
without  a  cent,  his  full  inheritance,  and  even 
in  boyhood  became  very  rich,  compared  with 
those  who  raise  their  own  labor,  while  other 
nations,  who  have  been  pouring  their  trea- 
sures in  the  most  lavish  manner  upon  us, 
wonder  at  our  unprecedented  prosperity. 

With  this  idea  in  mind  compare  the  South 
and  North,  and  our  reason  for  the  greater 
wealth  of  the  latter  will  at  once  be  seen,  and 
of  the  Southern  States  it  will  be  seen  whv 
those  which  raise  the  labor,  even  if  they  sell 
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it,  must  bo  comparatively  poor,  while  slaves 
can  be  imported  at  half  the  cost  of  raising 
them;  the  wealth  of  a  country  receiving 
them  will  correspondingly  rise,  but  when 
that  resource  fails,  some  other  means  must 
be  taken  to  gather  wealth — gather  is  the 
key-note  to  wealth.  Produce  is  an  old  fogy 
— honest,  conservative,  Christian,  but  a  slow 
coach. 

The  facts  of  immigration  exhibited  during 
the  past  year  are  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance to  our  whole  country,  while  those 
of  emigration  are  of  unprecedented  impor- 
tance to  the  financial  interests  of  the  State. 
The  immigration  into  New  York  during  the 
past  year  is  nearly  200,000  fewer  than  du- 
ring the  preceding  year.  If  these  persons 
should  be  valued  at  only  $500  each,  the  total 
in  which  our  country  has  suffered  is  not  less 
than  $100,000,000.  Immediate  measures 
should  be  taken  to  correct  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude,  extraordinary  provisions  should 
be  made  for  the  comfort  of  immigrants  who 
land  on  our  shores,  and  to  re-induce  the  cur- 
rent of  wealth  which  has  been  stayed  by  the 
well-meant,  but  evil-working,  operations  of 
the  past  year  or  two. 

There  also  should  be  established  through- 
out our  land  evening  schools,  and  every 
means  to  turn  this  great  material  basis  of 
wealth  into  the  richest  investment  possible. 

All  history  will  show  that  the  material 
and  the  mental  prosperity  of  nations,  their 
activity  and  position  in  respect  to  influence, 
has  corresponded  with  immigration.  The 
Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Eng- 
lish, and  still  more  ourselves,  are  examples 
of  this  truth,  whioh  arises  from  two  roots. 
First,  immigration  is  the  most  profitable 
mode  of  gathering  wealth;  and  second,  the 
mingling  of  blood,  derived  from  various 
sources,  enriches  the  products.  Again,  the 
the  burning  of  powder,  the  sinking  of  ships, 
the  demolishing  of  forts,  the  ravaging  of 
cities,  the  provisioning  and  clothing  an  army, 
are  not  the  ohief  expenses  of  a  war.  No, 
but  the  amount  of  property  in  brains  de- 
stroyed is  also  to  be  counted,  and  it  will  be 
found  the  most  important  item.  Every  per- 
son killed  in  the  Crimean  war  is  to  be 
counted  as  a  thousand  dollars  destroyed.  It 
i9  also  to  be  considered  that  a  man  cannot  be 
replaced  in  a  moment — brain  is  a  product  of 
manufacture  requiring  years  for  its  perfec- 
tion, and  the  whole  world  will  suffer  from 
the  loss  experienced  in  any  war. 

In  every  view  which  we  can  take,  it  will 
be  seen  that  man  is  a  composite  quantity, 
body  and  mind  being  the  compounds ;  the 
body  being  the  engine,  the  mind  the  en- 
gineer; the  body  a  machine,  the  mind  the 
superintendent ;  both  are  required  for  execu- 
tion— the  engine  must  be  good,  the  engineer 
well  informed,  in  order  that  the  greatest 
profit  may  be  rendered  by  both,  or  either. 


Thus  does  a  consideration  of  man  in  a 
commercial  aspect  lead  us  through  a  train 
of  thought  none  the  lees  correct,  because  new 
and  interesting,  to  conclusions  none  the  less 
to  be  received,  because  they  startle  us  by 
their  magnitude  and  their  immediate,  prac- 
tical, and  personal  application. 

[Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine. 

DEEP  TILLAGE  VS.  DBOUTH. 

"Everything  seems  to  be  drying  up,"  is 
the  remark  of  many  a  farmer  about  these 
days.  "Grass,  barley,  oats,  potatoes  and 
corn,  are  suffering  much  for  want  of  rain." 
It  is  too  true — they  are  "suffering  much," 
especially  late-sown  barley  and  oats.  Unless 
we  have  rain,  the  straw  will  be  short  and 
the  product  a  meagre  one.  But  it  is  useless 
to  talk  of  this ;  we  would  rather  offer  some 
hints  on  the  best  means  of  escaping  the  effect 
of  these  "dry  spells" — these  weeks  and 
months  when  little  or  no  rain  fall*  upon  the 
parched  and  thirsty  earth.  It  is  not  a  new 
subject  with  us — but  its  importance  will  ex- 
cuse repeated  reference  "line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept." 

One  of  the  most  effectual  pi-evontives  of 
the  effects  of  drv  weather  upon  the  crops  is 
afresh  and  mellow  state  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing.  To  attain  this  perfectly, 
there  is  but  one  way — frequent  stirring  and 
cultivation — but  it  can  be  greatly  promoted 
by  a  proper  preparation  of  the  ground  be- 
fore the  crop  is  sown  or  planted  upon  it.  If 
land  is  deeply  plowed  and  thoroughly  pul- 
verized, and  at  the  same  time  prepared, 
either  by  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  or  under 
draining,  for  the  ready  passing  off  of  all  sur- 
plus water,  it  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in 
a  moist  and  mellow  state.  But  shallow 
plowed  land,  or  that  with  a  retentive  subsoil 
at  a  short  distance  below  the  surface,  is  al- 
ways found  to  become  comparatively  sterile 
under  the  influence  of  dry  weather.  A 
heavy  rain  falls,  completely  saturating  the 
mellow  portion  of  the  surface  soil,  making  it 
too  wet  for  the  favorable  growth  of  plants 
at  first,  but  the  surplus  water  has  no  cutlet 
through  underdrains  or  a  porous  subsoil,  it 
must  pass  away  by  evaporation,  and  the  sur- 
face becomes,  baked  and  hard  under  the  pro- 
cess. Whereas,  had  the  soil  been  deep  and 
mellow  a  larger  portion  of  moisture  would 
have  been  retained;  the  surplus  would  have 
readily  passed  off  and  the  earth  have  been 
left  in  the  condition  most  favorable  to  rapid 
vegetation. 

The  effects  of  deep  and  shallow  tillage  up- 
on the  moisture  of  the  soil  is  readily  observ- 
able by  every  farmer.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  it  since  commencing  thi* 
article.  Taking  up  the  hoc  as  an  interlude 
to  the  pen,  we  found  in  spots  where  the  plow 
had  but  just  skimmed  the  surface,  that  the 
soil  was  baked  and  dry  at  least  six  inches 
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deep  (as  far  as  we  dug  among  the  stones,) 
while  not  three  feet  distant  where  well 
plowed,  at  two  inches  deep  it  was  moist  and 
fresh.  Passing  through  the  cern-field  we 
found  the  hills  near  stone-heaps  or  stamps 
were  wilted,  and  almost  horned  .op  by  the 
heat,  while  those  on  the  open  and  well- 
plowed  space  around  wore  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous. The  fineness  of  the  soil  also  has  con- 
siderable influence;  anything  like  lumps, 
however  small,  will  not  retain  moisture  like 
that  well-pulverized  and  deep.  This  may 
be  frequently  noticed  on  head -lands  where 
the  soil  is  always  in  finer  tilth  from  the  more 
frequent  passage  of  the  plow,  &c. 

Some  years  since  in  preparing  a  piece  of 
ground  for  the  crop,  a  portion  of  it  was  tbor< 
ougly  subsoiled  so  that  the  whole  soil  was 
stirred  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  and 
made  fine  and  mellow.  The  remainder  had 
only  the  usual  preparation— and  to  this  day 
a  slight  drouth  affects  the  shallow  part, 
while  one  long  continued  and  severe  is 
scarcely  ielt  by  the  crops  where  it  was  deep- 
ly tilled.  In  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  this  is 
round  to  be  the  case  on  all  soils,  and  proves 
conclusively  that  subsoiling  is  not  for  one 
year — that  its  effects  will  continue  for  many 
years.  It  has  been  found,  we  would  remark, 
that  plowing  ten  inches  in  depth,  or  even 
eighty  upon  a  porous  subsoil,  would  act  very 
beneficially  in  preventing  the  effects  of 
drouth. 

Hoed  crops  need  not  suffer  so  severely 
from  dry  weather  as  spring  grains  and  grass 
must  do.  The  soil  must  be  kept  clean  and 
mellow  by  frequent  cultivation,  which  all 
farmers  and  gardeners  know  is  very  benefi- 
cial in  this  respect.  It  is  true  that  the  evap- 
oration of  moisture  is  the  greatest  from  a 
light  soil,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  receives 
moisture  more  readily  and  largely  from  all 
the  sources  which  supply  it  There  is  little 
or  no  dew  upon  the  beaten  path,  while  the 
grass  at  its  side  drips  with  wet  The  fresh 
turned  earth  receives  a  much  larger  supply 
than  that  upon  which  a  hard  crust  has  form- 
ed— it penetrates  farther,  and  hence  passes 
oft*  more  slowly.  Of  light  showers  this  is 
also  true.  Hence  the  more  mellow  the  soil 
the  less  it  suffers  from  lack  of  rain  when 
covered  with  growing  plants. 

Deep  and  thorough  tillage  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  the  effects  of  drouth — and  the  best 
preparation  for  growing  profitable  crops, 
whatever  be  the  character  of  the  soil  or 
weather.  [Rural  New  Yorker. 

False  Happiness. — False  happiness  is  like 
false  money,  it  passes  for  a  time  as  well  as 
the  true,  and  serves  some  ordinary  occasions 
— but  when  it  is  brought  to  the  touch  we 
find  the  lightness  and  alloy,  and  feel  the  loss. 

[Pope. 


For  the  Farmer. 
EXHIBITION  OF   TROTTHfO-  AJTD  ROAD 
HORSES.    1B5& 

Eds.  Faemee — The  Legislature  not  having 
made  any  provision  for  publishing  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  it 
has  been  deemed  advisable  by  the  Society  to 
pnblish  all  its  more  important  proceedings 
in  the  Wisconsin  Farmer;  thereby  laying 
them  early  and  extensively  before  the  public, 
and  at  the  same  time  placing  them  where 
they  wul  be  longest  preserved  and  most  con- 
venient as  a  record  for  future  reference. 

The  exhibition  of  Trotting  and  Road 
Horses,  which  gave  such  universal,  satisfac- 
tion not  only  to  spectators  but  exhibitors, 
will  form  the  subject  of  this  communication, 
from  the  fact  that  a  similar  one  will  form 
one  great  feature  in  the  coming  Fair  of  1856, 
and  I  consider  it  essential  that  a  record  of 
each  should  be  separate  and  distinct,  as  they 
may  each  be  needed  for  reference  at  any 
time  for  years,  perhaps  a  century  hence.  In 
preparing  the  Premium  List  for  1855,  for 
Horses,  the  Executive  Committee  had  two 
objects  in  view ;  one  was  to  encourage  the 
raising  of  a  class  of  horses  valuable  for  aul 
the  business  purposes  of  life— one  which 
should  command  the  highest  market  price 
for  pleasure  or  work,  at  the  same  time  to 
make  the  public  performance  of  each  horse 
the  test  of  his  merity  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  too  prevalent  complaints  of  parUality, 
so  freely  (and  too  often  unjustly)  ascribed  to 
that  portion  of  the  public  who  act  as  judges 
at  our  State  fairs.  To  accomplish  these 
ends,  the  Executive  Committee  arranged  all 
other  classes  of  horses  about  as  usual,  and 
classed  the  Trotting  and  Road  Horses,  with 
the  premiums  for  each,  as  annexed.  It 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  state  that  the 
trial  took  place  on  the  Cold  Spring  Course, 
which  was  leased  expressly  for  this  trial  for 
one  day,  and  is  one  mile  in  circuit.  A  rain 
of  some  days  duration  had  only  partially 
dried  on^  and  competent  judges  were  of  the 
opinion  that  some  seconds  better  time  would 
have  been  made  in  every  instance,  had  the 
course  been  in  perfectly  good  condition. 
As  it  was,  the  record  shows  that  Wisconsin 
farmers  may  now  point  to  the  performance 
of  their  stock  of  horses,  with  as  much  and  as 
laudable  pride  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
wheat,  both  of  which,  Jfter  being  fairly 
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tested,  stand  Number  1.  in  market  value. 

Premium  List  of  1855.     Tbottino  and 

Road  Hobses. 

For  the  best  Trottlnr  Stallion  which  has  been  kept 
■sa  Stock  Hone  within  this  state  the  past  season, 

first  premium, » $100.00 

9d  best  do 50.00 

3d   do   do  95.00 

For  these  premiums  the  following  horses 
paid  entrance,  and  trotted  in  the  time  an- 
nexed. (Entrance  for  all  premiums  in  this 
class,  10  per  cent.) — 

Owner's  Name.  Dorse's  Name.       Time.  Premium. 
miiLsec. 

C.  J.  Bullock,  North  America,     150,  $100.00 

D.£Woodware,  Yankee  Bill,          9.57,  50.00 

John  Gale,  Bucephalus,          9.59,  95.00 

A.  H.  Norton,  Grey  Stranger,    a  OK,  — 

a  B.  J.  Darte,  Barney  Booraem,  8.  6X,  

For  the  best  Trotting  Stallion  5  years  old  or  under, 

the  spring  of  1855,  a  premium  of $95.00 

2d  beet  do 1500 

3d    do     do  10,00 

For  these  premiums  the  entries  were  made 
as  follows : 

Owner's  Name.    Hone's  Name.       Time.    Premium. 

mln.eec 

Adam  Armstrong,    David  Hill,             a  9  $95.00 

J.RMosher,           Bed  Reuben.          Ml  15.00 

Wm.  I*  Uttiey,         Green  Mt  Boy,       8.19  10.00 

0.  E.  Huntley,         Black  Weaxef         8. 97  ■ 

Geo.  Niokerson,        James  Bird,  8.80         

Patrick  Doyle,  Green  ML  Boy  2d,  a  81         

Alex  Galarnean,       Young  Beaudwln,  &  84  — 

For  the  best  pair  of  Trotting  Horses  or  Mares  owned 

In  th*  State,  a  premium  of $50.00 

9dbest   do  25.00 

8d    do     do  15.00 

The  above  premiums  were  awarded  as 
follows : 

Time.  Premium. 
1st,  a  H.  Porter  &  Co.  pair,  8min.  30  sec  $50.00 
2d,  S.  B.  J.  Davis,  do         8ml  n.  80  sec.  25,00 

id,  B.  Kinney,  do         2min.87sec  15.00 

It  is  due  Mr.  Kinney  to  state  that  he  had 
a  fine  and  fast  pair  of  matched  horses,  which 
were  driven  by  a  person  unused  to  them,  io 
consequence  of  the  owner  being  ill ;  they 
were  capable  of  a  different  rate  of  speed. 

For  the  best  Single  Trotting  Gelding  or  Mare,  owned 

in  the  State,  a  premlnm  of $25.00 

9dbeet    do  15.00 

3d    do     do  10.00 

Entries  for  the  above  premiums  were 
made  as  follows : 

Owner's  Name.    Horse's  Name.       Time,    Premium. 
miiLsec 
Geo.  Niokerson,      Corn  Cracker,        9.50X         $25.00 

1.  Hathaway.  Nelly  Bly,  9.51tf  15.00 
Gilbert  Dutcher,  Catawba,  156  10.00 
Caspar  Bouse,         Brown  Bob,  &  7         

The  performance  of  the  different  horses  as 
above  is  copied  from  the  record  made  at  the 
time,  by  the  judges  and  time  keepers,  and 
can  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  &c.. 

Geo.  Q.  Tiffany, 
Sec'y  State  Ag'l.  Society. 
State  Ao'l.  Rooms,  Madison. 


WHY  IS  SUGAR  SO  DBAS? 

The  following  extract  from  tho  N.  Y. 
Journal  of  Commerce,  explains  the  reason 
why  sugar  and  molasses  are  so  dear,  and  still 
on  the  rise  at  that.  It  appears  that  the  crop 
of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  amount 
grown  in  the  United  States;)  was  over  four 
times  as  much  in  the  year  of  1858  as  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  present  year.  Add  to  this 
the  immense  increase  of  consumption  in  that 
time,  and  the  matter  is  fully  explained.  At 
least  three-fourths  of  the  sweets  we  use  for 
the  coming  year,  must  be  imported  from  Cu- 
ba and  elsewhere.  892,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  to  be  consumed  in  a  singly  year,  is  not 
a  small  lot ;  about  80  lbs.  to  each  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  the  land — saying  nothing 
about  some  40,000,000  lbs.  of  maple  sugar, 
not  reckoned  into  the  account.  Surely  a 
nation  whose  inhabitants  use  up  luxuries  at 
this  rate,  especially  when  we  include  the  tea 
and  coffee  that  it  takes  to  go  with  the  sugar, 
can  hardly  be  considered  poor  liven  or  pau- 
pers. We  see  no  prospect  of  sugars  being 
any  cheaper  for  the  next  year  at  least.  It 
strikes  us  as  more  likely  to  be  higher : 

uThe  New  York  sugar  market  is  at  present 
in  an  anomalous  condition,  the  threatened 
scarcity  and  prevailing  high  prices  having 
caused  an  accumulation  of  sugars  here,  to 
the  value  of  nearly  $9,000,000,  according  to 
present  rates.  The  following  comparison 
shows  the  excess  of  stock  on  hand  on  the  1st 
Lost,  in  contrast  with  the  condition  of  the 
market  at  the  same  time  last  year: 

Hhds.  Boxes. 

1st  August,  1855 89,649  92,845 

44       s        1856 66,000  14,000 

The  principal  markets  from  which  sup- 
plies are  usually  drawn,  are  now  compara- 
tively drained,  but  the  high  prices  ruling 
here  must  continue  to  attract  suoh  stock  as 
can  be  reached  before  another  crop  is  re- 
ceived. The  following  table  shows  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Louisiana  BUgar  crop  for  the 
present  year,  upon  which  the  apprehensions 
of  scarcity  are  chiefly  based : 

Hogsheads. 

Crop  of  1854 846,685 

«         1855 981,496 

«         1856 180,000 

With  the  high  natural  advantages  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane  enjoyed  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  our  advance 
in  this  particular  has  not  been  more  decided, 
that  the  improvement  of  our  resources  might 
be  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  our 
increasing  demands.    A  failure  in  the  crop 
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of  the  United  States  is  invariably  followed 
by  an  undue  advance  in  Cuban  sugars,  ad- 
vantage being  taken  of  our  dependence,  and 
the  comparative  monopoly  enioyed. 

The  N.  O.  Orescent  of  the  30th  ult.,  pub- 
lishes a  statement  respecting  the  sugar  crop 
"from  one  of  our  most  intelligent  planters," 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

'The  consumption  of  foreign  sugar  for  the 
year  ending  the  80th  of  June,  1800,  cannot 
be  known  until  the  publication  of  "The  Re- 
port of  Commerce  and  Navigation"  is  made 
in  December  next.  The  consumption  of  for- 
eign sugar  in  the  United  States  in  1855,  was 
440,000,000  of  pounds.  Of  domestic  sugar, 
crop  of  1854,  882,000,000  of  pounds.  Total 
consumption  of  1854  and  1655,  822,000,000 
of  pounds. 

Assuming  that  the  consumption  of  1855 
and  1850  was  as  large  as  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  the  import  and  consumption  of 
foreign  sugar  would  have  been  559,000,000 
of  pounds.  Taking  this  as  a  basis  of  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  consumption  in  1856  and  1857, 
and  assuming  a  product  in  the  United  States 
of  100,000,000  of  pounds,  the  quantity  to  be 
imported  in  1856  and  1857  would  be  722,- 
000,000  of  pounds. 

The  import  and  consumption  of  foreign 
sugar  of  the  United  8tates  was,  in  1854-'56, 
440,000,000.  If  an  import  of  722,000,000  is 
required  in  1856-'57,  it  will  exceed  the  im- 
ports of  1854-'55,  832,000,000,  or  75  percent, 
more  will  be  required  from  abroad  than 
heretofore. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  crop  of  sugar  made 
in  the  United  States,  in  1856,  will  not  ex- 
ceed 100,000,000  of  pounds.  Owing  to  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  sugar  cane  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  crop  has  fallen  from  near  500,000,- 
000  of  pounds  in  1858  to  250,000,000  in 
1655;  and  no  well  informed  person  can 
think  the  crop  of  1856  will  go  over  the  esti- 
mate of  100,000,009.' 

Introducing  the  above,  the  N.  O.  Crescent 
says: 

In  making  up  estimates,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  that  will  be  produced  this  season  must, 
in  our  tiew,  be 'considered  as  about  one 
twenty-six  fck  of  the  production  of  the  world, 
that  is  considering  this  season's  yield  to  reach 
one  hundred  thousand  hbds.  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  each.  The  production  of  the 
world  for  1856  is  assumed  as  reaching  one 
million  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
tons;  allowing  fifty  thousand  tons  as  the 
crop  of  Louisiana.  The  consumption  of  the 
world  for  this  year  we  place  at  1,380,000 
ton?;  production,  1,290,000  ton9 ;  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  90,000  tons. 
-«♦•♦>  ■ 

Tub  common  trinkets  of  literature  are 
constantly  changing  their  form,  but  its  dia- 
monds are  never  out  of  fashion. 


For  the  Fanner. 
SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 

Messrs.  Powebs  &  Skinxeb — As  there  has 
been  much  said  about  smutty  wheat,  many 
causes  assigned,  and  many  preventives  used 
by  different  individuals,  and  none  as  yet  sat- 
isfactory to  me,  I  propose  to  set  the  scientific 
world  to  speculating  on  this  subject,  by 
stating  one  or  two  circumstances  that  have 
come  under  my  observation.  A  year  ago 
last  fall,  two  individuals  in  this  vicinity 
sowed  wheat  taken  from  the  same  bin,  both 
sowing  their  wheat  the  same  day;  their 
lands  were  very  much  alike,  being  only  half 
a  mile  apart.  Neither  used  any  preventive, 
nor  was  there  any  smut  in  the  seed.  Now, 
mark  the  result:  In  one  field  the  wheat 
was  the  smuttiest  I  ever  saw,  while  in  the 
other  there  was  none  to  be  found.  Will  not 
some  of  our  scientific  men  speculate  a  little 
upon  this  matter  ? 

I  will  now  state  another  case,  as  related 
to  me  by  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  says,  he 
once  knew  a  field  of  wheat  of  30  acres, 
where,  when  the  owner  had  sown  all  but 
four  acres,  thef  e  came  up  a  very  heavy  rain ; 
the  remaining  four  acres  were  sown  imme- 
diately after  it  had  done  raining,  and  drag- 
ged in  while  the  ground  was  very  wet.  My 
informant  helped  harvest  the  wheat,  and 
says  that  the  four  acres  were  at  least  one 
half  smut,  while  there  was  no  smut  to  be 
found  on  the  rest  of  the  field. 

Now  I  ask,  what  could  have  been  done  to 
that  wheat,  to  prevent  its  smutting?  I 
should  like  to  hear  more  upon  this  subject. 
I  think  the  cause  assigned  by  your  Waupaca 
correspondent  could  not  have  been  the  cause 
of  smut  in  these  two  instances. 
Yours  respectfully 

Wm.  F.  CnrpscAX. 

Wabben,  Waushara  Co.,  Sept.  1,  '56. 
< ♦»• » — 

The  Line  of  Pebpbtual  Fbost. — The 
heat  does  not  ascend  as  we  rise  above  the 
earth  nearer  to  the  sun,  but  de  reases  rap- 
idly until  beyond  the  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, in  void,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cold 
is  about  70°  below  zero.  The  line  of  per- 
petual frost  at  the  equator  is  15,000  feet  alti- 
tude; at  18,000  feet  between  the  tropics; 
and  9,000  to  4,000  feet  between  the  latitudes 
of  40  deg.  and  59  min. 

)igitizod  by  LiQO^ 


Locnra  whbat,  and  sowing  and  drag- 
ging WHEN  WET. 

A  year  ago  last  spring,  we  had  occasion  to 
wash  our  seed  wheat;  and  before  sowing 
we  limed  it.  Bnt  at  length  we  got  °"t  °f 
lime,  and  being  in  a  hnrry  to  finish  np  before 
a  storm,  we  continued  sowing  the  wet  wheat 
without  lime ;  and  to  cap  the  climax,  it  also 
soon  began  to  rain,  and  continued  to  until 
the  ground  was  prettj  well  wet.  Just  at 
this  juncture,  some  of  our  neighbors  came 
along,  and  at  onoe  advised  us  to  desist  from 
dragging  until  the  ground  and  wheat  were 
dry — assuring  us  to  a  certainty,  that  we 
should  reap  nothing  but  smut,  if  we  sowed 
wet  seed,  or  dragged  the  ground  when  it 
was.  wet.  Had  it  been  convenient,  we  should 
at  once  have  desisted ;  but  we  concluded  on 
the  whole  to  go  ahead,  and  did  so,  comple- 
ting the  field  in  Its  wet  condition. 

For  the  purpose  of  knowing  how  the  ex- 
periment would  result,  we  stuok  a  stake  be- 
tween the  dry  dragged  and  limed  wheat , 
and  the  wet  unlimed  and  wet  dragged 
wheat ;  taking  it  for  granted  according  to 
our  neighbors1  prophecy,  that  the  one  side 
would  be  good  wheat,  and  the  other  smut. 
But  to  our  surprise,  as  the  field  grew  and 
ripened,  we  could  see  no  difference  what- 
ever, in  the  appearance  or  result  of  the  crop. 
Whereupon  we  concluded  that  our  neigh- 
bors, though  usually  pretty  reliable,  were 
sometimes  mistaken,  and  that  although  it 
is  doubtless  a  bad  plan  to  work  wet  soil, 

yet  it  will  not  always  destroy  a  crop.    Eds. 

« ♦♦»  »■  ■  ■■       —  - 

DODGING  AND  DOING. 

Dodging  is  an  art  of  universal  application. 
It  enters  into  politics  as  an  element  of  use 
and  necessity.  Dodging  will  try  to  escape 
just  responsibility ;  Doing  will  go  to  work 
and  lift  the  load.  Dodging  will  contrive  to 
draw  its  neck  out  of  every  yoke ;  Doing  will 
walk  up  to  the  rack  and  face  the  mitsio. 
Dodging  will  hide  property  or  change  resi- 
dence to  escape  the  just  taxes  which  should 
be  equally  borne ;  Doing  will  be  willing  to 
be  taxed  for  the  securities  of  home,  law, 
government,  and  schools.  Doing  remi  nds  us 
of  a  man  always  upright,  always  honest,  al- 
ways straightforward  in  speech  and  in  act ; 
Dodging  reminds  us  of  the  poet  who  says : 

"Here  lies  old  Dodge,  wbo  dodged  all  good 
In  trying  to  dodge  the  evil ; 

But  in  all  hie  dodging,  dodge  which  way  he  would, 
He  could  not  dodge  the  d— lw 


For  the  Fanner. 
WHEAT  WILL  TTJBN  TO  OHESS. 

Messrs.  Editobs — If  you  think  the  follow- 
ing worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  jour- 
nal, you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it.  Mr. 
Horace  Clemans  snys,  (April  No.,  lSo5,page 
100,)  "I  am  satisfied  that  chess  produces 
che?s,  the  same  as  wheat  produces  wheat. 
I  am  satisfied  that  chess  can  be  produced  in 
no  other  way." 

Others  are  Of  the  same  opinion,  as  seen  in 
your  June  No.,  page  257,  and  again  in  your 
remarks  on  the  subject  in  the  April  No.,  p. 
160 :  "We  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
that  eternally  vexed  question  of  Wheat  vs. 
Chess  settled  conclusively ;  but  we  do  not 
expect  to  unless  we  eclipse  Xethusaleh." 
The  long  vexed  question  is  settled.  Here  is 
the  proof,  which  I  take  from  the  Le  Roy 
Gazette,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. : 

Pavilion,  Aug.  1,  1856. 
C.  B.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Will  wheat  turn  to  chess?  Perhaps 
wheat  and  chess  will  grow  on  the  same  stalk. 
Mr.  Simon  Burnham  found,  and  now  has  in 
his  possession  a  head  of  wheat,  on  which  is 
a  well-defined  stalk  of  chess.  The  chess 
stalk  comes  out  about  one-third  the  way 
from  th?  bottom  of  the  head  and  contains 
eleven  complete  grains  of  chess.  I  advance 
no  theory — make  no  comments — simply 
state  the  facts.  T . 

I  think  the  person  who  promised  to  hatch 
a  Shanghai  chiok  from  a  crow's  egg  when 
wheat  would  produce  chess,  had  better  com- 
mence the  operation. 

A.  SURSORIBBH. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  THB  WBST. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  College  is  perma- 
nently established  at  Cleveland,  and  its  course 
of  instruction  embraces  whatever  relates  to 
animals,  vegetables,  land  or  labor.  Chemis- 
try, comparative  anatomy  and  physiology, 
with  special  reference  to  feeding  and  breed- 
ing of  stock;  geology,  and  mineralogy ;  bot- 
any, descriptive  and  physiological ;  natural 
philosophy;  agricultural  mechanics;  farm 
implements;  meteorology;  elements  of  en- 
gineering and  land  surveying ;  rural  archi- 
tecture; landscape  gardening;  draining  and 
farm  book-keeping ;  political  economy ;  his- 
tory of  agriculture,  and  general  principle  of 
laws  relating  to  contracts,  and  especially  to 
the  acquisition,  possession  and  alienation  of 
real  estate.  A  Commercial  and  Agricultur- 
al College  has  also  been  opened  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Chicago. 
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STOCK  REGISTER. 

SHORT  HOBJTBD  OOW-MQUINOB." 

This  splendid  animal,  represented  in  the 
opposite  cut,  is  the  property  of  the  Ohio 
Farming  and  Stock  Breeding  Company,  in- 
tended for  the  Company's  farm  in  Butler 
County,  Iowa. 

Red  and  white ;  bred  by  Jas.  Bun,  pur- 
chased of  R.  G.  Dun,  of  Madison  Co.,  Ohio; 
calved  May,  1868 ;  got  by  Prinoe  Albert, 
854— dam,  young  Prisollla,  by  White  Oomet, 
1008;  gr.dam,  PrfoiHa,  by  Grata,  11,542; 
gr.  gr.  dam,  Young  Caroline,  by '  imported 
Symmetry,  5,482 ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  dam,  imported 
Caroline,  by  Dash  wood,  8,566 ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
dam,  Fanny,  by  Stockstry ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
dam  by  Senaton,  1,427 ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
dam,  by  Whltefoot ;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.gr. 
dam,  Rosina,  by  Aid-de-camp,  728. 

P2DIOBXB    OF  PEIKCTE  JlLBBB*. 

Oalyed  April  15,  1850;  got  by  Shelby, 
962 ;  dam,  White  Rose,  by  imported  Iragan, 
1042;  gr.  dam,  Duohees,  by  imported  Lord 
Althorp,  650 ;  2d  gr.  dam,  Victoria,  (begot- 
ten in  England,)  by  Ossodly:  8d  gr.  dam, 
imported  Princess,  by  Edmund,  1,954;  4th 
gr.  dam,  Selina,  by  Grazier,  1085 ;  5th  gr. 
dam,  Favorite,  by  Northampton,  2,880. 

Quinoe  has  been  bred  to,  and  is  about  to 
calve,  to  imported  Colonel,  150,  got  by 
Lsnsdbwne,  9,277,  dam,  Kelly,  by  Prinoe 
Edward,  6,834,  <kc,  <kc,  vide  English  Herd 
Book.  +% 

The  Ohio  Fasmiko.  akd  Stock  Bridihg 
Compact,  above  referred  to,  is  an  associa- 
tion of  gentlemen  in  Ohio,  who  have  stood 
prominent  as  breeders  of  fine  animals,  and 
farmers  of  the  first  oUss,  both  lor  efficiency 
and  taste,  for  some  years  past.  They  hare 
purchased  a  large  traot  of  the  rich  land  of 
Iowa,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  suoh 
men  as  Dr.  Spbaguk,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  others  of 
kindred  ability,  they  are  fitting  it  up  into  a 
thorough-going  scientific  and  systematic 
farm,  and  stocking  it  with  the  choicest  ani- 
mals of  our  own  and  other  countries. 

Under  suoh  favorable  auspices,  we  hardly 
see  how  it  can  fail  to  pay  them  a  fair  remu- 
neration for  their  outlays,  and  to  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  State  in  which  their 


operations  are  located,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  "West  Our  only  regret  is,  that  Wis- 
consin had  not  been  the  chosen  field  of  their 
labors,  and  we  regret  it  the  more,  for  the 
reason  that  there  seems  so  little  spirit  among 
our  more  wealthy  citizens  for  such  highly 
creditable  and  useful  enterprises.  As  yet, 
we  don't  know  of  an  effort  for  anything  of 
the  kind  in  our  State,  worthy  of  mentioning 
— or  above  an  individual  two*penny  enter- 
prise. The  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of 
Michigan,  Illinois,  or  Iowa.  How  long 
shall  it  be  said  of  Wisconsin  f  and  whoae 
fault  is  it  I  Is  it  because  the  love  of  specu- 
lation, and  inordinate  per  cents,  and  profits, 
among  our  wealthy  men  close  their  eyes  to 
all  considerations  of  permanent  utility,  and 
healthy  progress,  in  actual,  sound  State 
growth  and  wealth?  These  are  matters 
worthy  of  consideration  and  reflection,  as 
laying  at  the  foundation  of  our  greatness  as 
a  State. 

IFAHUH  MEJBtarO  «Bg.~~ 

The  Merino,  though  the  .native  of  a  warm 
climate,  becomes  readily  inured  to  the  great* 
est  extremes  of  cold,  flourishing  as  far  north 
as  Sweden,  without  degenerating  in  fleece  or 
form.  It  is  a  patient,  docile  animal,  bearing 
much  confinement  without  injury  to  health, 
and  it  possesses  none  of  that  peculiar  "vora- 
ciousness of  appetite,"  ascribed  to  it  by  Eng- 
lish writers.  Accurately  conducted  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  it  consumes  a  little 
over  two  pounds  of  hay  per  diem,  in  winter ; 
the  Leicester  consumes  from  three  and  a 
half  to  four;  and  the  common  wooled  Amer- 
ican sheep  would  not  probably  fall  short  of 
three.  The  mutton  of  the  Merino,  in  spite 
of  the  prejudice  which  exists  on  the  subject, 
ib  short  grained  and  of  good  flavor,  when 
killed  at  a  proper  age,  and  weighs  from  ten 
to  fourteen  pounds  to  the  quarter.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  longevity,  retaining  its 
teeth  and  continuing  to  breed  two  or  three 
years  longer  than  the  common  sheep,  and  at 
least  half  a  dozen  years  longer  than  the  im- 
proved English  breeds;  but  it  should  be 
remarked  in  connection  with  this  fact,  that 
it  is  correspondingly  slow  in  arriving  at  ma- 
turity. It  does  not  attain  its  full  growth 
before  three  vears  old,  and  the  ewes  in  the 
best  managed  floeks,  are  rarely  permitted  to 
breed  before  they  reach  that  age. 

The  Merino  is  a  far  better  breeder  than 
any  other  fine- wooled  sheep,  and  my  experi- 
ence goes  to  show  that  its  iambs,  when  new- 
ly dropped,  are  hardier  than  the  Bakewell, 
and  equally  so  with  the  high  bred  South 
Down.    The  'ewe  is  not  so  good  a  nurse, 
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however,  as  the  latter,  and  will  not  usually 
do  fall  justice  to  more  than  one  lamb. 
Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  is  about  the  or- 
dinary number  of  lambs  usually  reared,  tho1 
it  often  reaches  one  hunched  per  cent  in 
carefully  managed  or  small  flocks. 

We  hare  already  adverted  to  the  cross 
.  between  the  Merino  and  the  native  sheep. 

8n  the  introduction  of  the  Saxon  family  of 
te  Merinos,  they  were  universally  engrafted 
on  the  parent  stock,  and  the  cross  was  con- 
tinned  until  the  Spanish  blood  was  nearly 
bred  out  When  the  admixture  took  place 
with  judiciously  selected  Saxons,  it  resulted 
not  unfavorably  for  certain  purposes.  But 
unfortunately,  these  instances  of  judicious 
crossing  were  rare.  Our  country  was  flood- 
ed by  eager  speculators,  with  the  feeblest 
and  least  hardy  Merinos  of  Germany.  Fine- 
ness of  wool  during  the  period  of  this  strange 
excitement,  was  made  the  only  test  of  ex- 
cellence, no  matter  how  scanty  its  quantity, 
no  matter  how  diminutive  or  miserable  the 
carcass.  Governed  by  such  views,  the  hold- 
ers of  most  of  our  Merino  flooks  purchased 
these  over-delicate  Saxons,  and  the  couse- 

anence  was  as  might  have  been  foreseen — 
tieir  flocks  were  ruined. 

[Sheep  Husbandry. 

ROYAL   AOBXOULTUHAL   SHOW   OP   BHO- 
LAVD— HIOH  PBIOB  OF  CATTLE,  fcO. 

The  following  interesting  letter,  from  Mr. 
Alexander,  will  explain  itself: 

Lorooff,  July  21st,  1866. 

Editob  Ohio  Fabmkk — Dear  Sir :  Having 
left  home  for  this  country  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  with  the  intention  of 
spending  some  three  weeks  in  looking  about 
me,  I  had  scarcely  expected  to  see  anything, 
(so  soon  at  least,)  worth  writing  about.  1 
was,  however,  most  fortunate,  in  being  in 
time  for  the  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  of  Englaud,  which  was  held  this 
year  at  Chelmsford,  about  80  miles  from 
London,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  in  one  day,  most,  if  not  all,  the  fine 
stock,  in  the  cattle  way,  now  to  be  found  in 
England.  In  the  beginning,  I  may  say,  that 
I  consider  the  show  of  Shorthorns  a  very  in- 
ferior one,  and  if  you  will  come  over  to  the 
first  Fair  of  the  Kentucky  State  Agricul- 
tural Society r,  to  be  held  at  Paris,  this  year, 
I  will  guarantee,  (should  matters  be  arrang- 
ed in  a  manner  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
public,  and  the  breeders  generally,)  a  much 
finer  exhibition  of  this  sort  of  stock. 

You  may  think  me  presumptuous  in  thus 
early  predicting  success  to  our  Society,  but 
if  we  fail,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  the 
means  of  suocess,  so  far  as  Shorthorns  are 
concerned,  as  at  present,  fine  cattle  of  this 
breed  are  far  more  numerous  with  us,  than 
in  this  country. 


The  cattle  were  divided  Mo  three  daises : 
1st!  Those  calved  previous  to  July  1st,  1854. 
2d.  Those  calved  between  July  1st,  1854, 
and  July  1st,  1855.  3d.  Those  calved  after 
July  1st,  1855,  and  over  6  months  old. 

Mr.  Towneley's  Bull— Master  Butterfly— 
as  upon  former  occasions,  was  first  here, 
taking  the  prize,  value  thirty  pounds,  equal 
to  $150 ;  Mr.  Ambler's  Grand  Turk,  being 
2d.  As  both  these  were  at  the  Carlisle 
show,  last  year,  I  need  say  no  more  about 
them ;  as  for  the  other  aged  bulls,  the  less 
said  the  better. 

Mr.  Fawkes,  who  took  2d  prize  last  year, 
with  his  bull  John  O'Groat,  nearly  2  years 
old,  (sold  after  the  show  for  200  guineas,) 
took  1st  prize  this  year,  with  his  young  bull, 
General  Bosqnet,  a  nice  looking  young  ani- 
mal, but  not  quite  so  fine  to  the  touch  as  I 
could  wish.  Mr.  Barrowby,  of  Dfehfortb, 
took  2d  prize  in  this  class ;  calf  only  tolera- 
ble. 

Mr.  Ambler  took  the  prize  for  the  best 
bull  calf  over  6  and  under  12  months  old, 
with  his  calf  Napoleon,  got  by  Baron  Warla- 
by,  a  good  calf,  bat  a  little  defective  about 
the  rump. 

The  cows  were  also  divided  into  three 
classes,  as  above.  Mr.  Towneley  won  the 
1st,  and  2d  prises,  with  his  cows  Roan 
Dnches  2d,  and  Blanche  0th,  after  which,  In 
this  class,  there  was  nothing  worth  looking 
at.  Among  the  2d  class,  or  2  year  olds,  Mr. 
Towneley's  Victoria  was  1st,  and  Mr.  Strat- 
ton's  M  area  a  3d  was  2d ;  these  two  were 
very  tolerable  heifers;  the  others  in  this 
class  were  inferior. 

'  Among  the  yearlings,  Mr.  Booth's  "Queen 
of  the  May,1'  waa  1st;  a  remarkably  nice 
heifer,  by  Crown  Prince;  dam,  by  Harbin- 
ger ;  the  2d  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Green- 
fell's  Battine*%y  the  Duke  of  Richmond;  a 
nice  heifer,  but  rather  hard,  or,  as  we  should 
say  in  Kentucky,  a  bad  handler. 

The  number  of  Shorthorns  exhibited  this 
year,  at  the  Royal  Society's  Show,  was  78, 
which  I  believe  to  be  considerably  less  than 
usual,  and  if  we  look  at  the  shape  and  quali- 
ty of  the  stock,  generally,  there  is  a  most  de- 
cided falling  off  in  this  show  as  compared  to 
those  of  former  years.  But  how  can  it  be 
otherwise?  Exhausted  by  the  constant  de- 
mand first  from  America,  then  from  France 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  more  re- 
cently from  Australia,  the  Shorthorns  have, 
within  the  last  four  years,  diminished  most 
wonderfully  in  numbers.  And  as  most  peo- 
ple who  come  hero  for  stock,  desire  to  get 
the  best,  the  number  of  good  ones  left  is 
very  small,  compared  to  the  whole  number. 

So  great  is  the  demand  from  France,  and 
Australia,  just  now,  that  prices  which  were 
high  last  year,  are  now  fifty  percent,  higher. 

I  bought  then  the  1st  prize  cow  of  the 
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Royal  Society's  Show,  at  Gloucester,  for  200 
guineas,  and  the  1st  prize  yearling  heifer,  at 
last  year's  show,  at  Carlisle,  for  the  same 
price ;  now  they  ask  500  guineas  for  the  1st 


prize  oow,  and  800  or  400  guineas  for  the  i  have  ef  the  existence  of  Agricultural  So 


they 


2d,  and  for  the  rest  in  proportion,  if 
can-  he  had  at  all.      • 

Yon  may  think  cows  high  at  these  prices, 
but  hulls  are  higher;  Master  Butterfly  has 
been  sold  to  go  to  Australia  for  the  unprece- 
dented priee  for  this  country  of  1 200  guineas, 
equal  to  $9,000.  Mr.  Ambler  sold  a  young 
bull  for  200  guineas,  and  oould,  immediately 
after  have  got  50  guineas  more.  Mr.  Fawkes 
sold  a  yearling  fur  120  guineas,  and  a  Mr. 
Bate  one  for  the  same  price,  both  quite  sec- 
ond rate ;  and  Mr.  Towneley  sold  a  calf  by 
Master  Butterfly,  whioh  I  consider  quite  3d 
rate,  for  800  guineas,  but  blood  vill  tell. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  tell  you,  that  other 
stock  are  also  selling  high,  as  for  instance, 
150  guineas  for  a  South  Down  ram,  sold  to 
so  to  France,  and  other  things  of  the  like. 
Could  we  get  such  prices  in  the  West,  we 
should  soon  be  remunerated  for  our  outlay 
in  our  purchases  here,  but  till  foreigners  be- 
come buyers  which  they  might  possibly  do 
now  with  advantage,  we  cannot  expect  it. 

'  I  expect  to  be  at  home  at  the  time  fixed 
for  my  sale,  viz:  3d  of  September,  when  I 
hope  you  can  came  and  see  me.  The  sale 
will  go  on  whether  I  am  at  home  or  not,  and 
my  brother  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  in  case 
any  accident  should  prevent  my  returning 
in  time. 

Should  I  find  anything  worth  writing 
about,  in  looking  at  things  here,  Iwill  write 
you  again.    Yours  truly, 

R  ArroHE&off  Alkxandbb. 
[Ohio  Farmer. 

.    4  ♦  »«■  ► — 

RAILROADS  AHD  AGRICULTURAL  EXHI- 
BITIONS. 


fore  the  thousands  who  always  attend  suoh 
collections  of  the  rural  population,  is  a  just 
and  wise  policy  towards  themselves.  Yet 
we  have  no  more  doubt  of  this,  than  we 


cieties. 

No  other  State  in  the  West  has  so  many 
railroads  as  Ohio,  and  perhaps  the  experi- 
ence of  no  other  has  been  so  great  with  Ag- 
ricultural Fairs,  and  all  the  circumstances 
that  attend  them.  The  practice  in  that 
State  would  therefore  seem  to  be  one  upon 
which  her  sister  States  might  rely  with 
much  confidence,  in  reference  to  thejsante 
matters.  Wishing  to'  understand  exactly 
what  was  customary  there,  we  a  short  time 
ago  addressed  a  letter  to  a  prominent  officer 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio, 
making  particular  inquiry  upon  the .  subject. 
The  following  is  the  main  body  of  his  reply : 
"The  success  of  your  State  Fairs,  you  may 
depend,  will  hang  upon  the  contingency  of 
carrying  stock  and  other  articles  for  exhibi- 
tion/?*** of  charge  The  simple  fact  is,  they 
cannot  be  kept  up  without  free  trantport — 
that  is,  free  transport  of  tilings  intended  for 
exhibition,  and  which  shall  not  be  sold  at 
the  Fairs,  or  on  their  way  to  or  from  the 
same. 

"Our  railroads  make  large  profits  by  oar* 
rying  people  at  half  fare — some  .companies 
having  realized  $10,000  over  and  above  the 
usual  profits  in  the  same  length  of  time.  As 
near  as  we  can  learn,  the  extra  profits  on 
leading  roads  have  ranged  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000  during  Fair  Week.  The  benefit* 
are  mutual  between  the  railroad  companies 
and  the  farming  interests ;  but  in  so  tar  as 
direct  pecuniary  gain  is  concerned,  the  for- 
mer have  the  largest  share  of  the  advantage. 
"For  1855,  the  railroad  companies  here 
attempted  to  institute  anew  order  of  things, 
by  resolving  to  charge  half  freight  upon 
T  t^  ^        *    i      t-  i        t»  »i      j  I  stock  and  articles:  but  at  the  eleventh  hour, 

In  some  States  of  the  I, nion,  Railroad    di*covering  that  no  Fair  wild  be  helcl,  they 

Companies  are  very  liberal  during  the  season  -     *    --  -- 

of  Agricultural  exhibitions,  carrying  visitors 

for  half  price,  and  livo  stock,  farm  produots, 

agricultural  machinery,  and  other  things  in- 

tended  to  be  placed  regularly  upon  show  at 

the  Fairs,  altogether  free  of  charge.     This, 

though  praise* worthy  on  their  pari,  we  have 

never  doubted  was  even  a  greater  advantage 

to  them  than  to  the  great  interest  which  it 

is  their  desire  thus  to  promote. 

In  some  sections,  however,  where  com- 
mercial perceptions  havenot  been  quickened 

by  much  experience,  or  where  a  pre-deter- 

mined  dullness  rules  because  it  has  made  up 

its  mind  to  do  so,  it  is  hard  to  convince  the 

railroad  companies  that  a  liberal  policy  to- 
wards the  several  classes  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  getting  up  agricultural  fairs,  and 

exhibiting  live  stock,  field  crops,  improved 

machinery,  domestic  manufactures,  etc..  be- 


came forward  in  special  convention,  and  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  ajffvrd  to  part 
company  with  the  customary  annual  gath- 
ering—promptly restoring  the  necessary  reg- 
ulations, and  acting  that  year  with  greater 
liberality  than  ever  before — all  their  em- 
ployees seconding  their  efforts,  at  the  time 
of  the  Fair,  and  thus  doing  away  with  the 
usual  prejudice  against  railroads,  and  against 
traveling  to  large  gatherings. 

"This,"  concludes  the  writer,  "is  a  very 
gratifying  state  of  things,  and  will  do  the 
railroad  companies  and  our  enterprise  great 
good  during  the  coming  Fair." 

The  true  policy  of  both  parties,  we  have 
not  a  doubt,  is  that  which  is  pursued  in  Ohio. 
It  is  liberal  to  the  farming  and  manufactur- 
ing classes,  and,  since  it  pays  better  than 
the  opposite  policy,  of  course  just  to  the  rail- 
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FALL  PLAHTINQ. 

We  are  led  to  believe,  after  a  foil  consid- 
eration of  all  the  pros  and  corn  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  tree  planting  may  be  as  safely 
done  in  autumn  as  in  the  spring,  in  all  oom- 
mon  oases — especially  if  done  early  enough 
to  enable  a  tree  or  shrub  to  become  well 
and  naturally  imbedded  in  the  soil,  by  the 
action  of  rain  and  time.  But  in  all  cases  of 
fall  planting,  we  deem  it  indispensably  es- 
sential to  raise  a  mound  around  the  tree, 
from  six  to  twelve  inohes  in  night,  and  from 
three  to  four  feet  broad;  and  in  making  this 
mound,  care  must  be  observed,  not  to  take 
the  earth  so  near  the  tree  as  to  leave  a  low 
circle  around  it,  to  allow  the  surface  water 
to  settle  around  the  roots,  and  freeze  or 
drown  out  the  tree.  We  believe  this  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  failure  in  fall  planting. 

As  a  specific  direction,  we  would  say, 
plant  as  early  as  the  middle  of  October ;  and 
leave  the  ground  around  the  tree  level,  as  in 
spring  planting,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  un- 
til the  rains  usually  ocourring  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  have  fallen  npon  and  settled  the 
ground;  then  go  before  it  freezes,  and  put 
up  the  mound  for  winter.  Be  sure  and  not 
fail  to  do  this,  because  you  leave  it  in  the 
first  instance.  To  omit  this  mounding  pre- 
caution, might  very  possibly  cost  you  half 
your  trees.  A  liberal  mulching  of  long 
horse  manure,  all  over  the  mound  for  four 
or  five  feet  in  diameter,  would  also  be  a 
great  additional  protection,  and  render  it 
next  to  impossible  for  even  tender  roots  to 
be  killed.  Next,  as  a  protection  against 
rabbits  and  cold  weather,  it  is  extremely 
well  to  wind  the  body  closely  with  a  hay  or 
straw  rope.  These  ropes  may  be  made  with 
great  rapidity,  by  a  boy  even,  after  a  little 


practice— by  taking  a  common  cheap  brace 
to  twist  them  with.  An  active  hand  will 
make  enough  in  this  way,  and  wind  it  all 
into  balls  ready  for  use,  for  a  whole  orchard 
in  a  short  time.  But  in  this  treatment,  cau- 
tion most  be  observed  to  have  and  keep  an 
orchard  enclosed,  entirely  safe  from  the  in- 
trusion of  all  browsing  animals;  as  the  hay, 
or  straw,  would  only  be  a  certain  bribe  or 
bait  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  trees. 

Then  again,  in  mulching,  if  the  straw  is 
too  dry  or  abundant,  it  will  make  a  harbor 
for  mice,  who  will  bark  and  spoil  the  tree 
before  spring.  All  these  matters  must  be 
properly  thought  of  and  heeded;  or  the 
money  had  better  not  be  invested  in  the 
tree  in  the  outset.  Here  we  cannot  omit  to 
repeat  what  we  have  often  before  said,  that 
unless  men  make  up  their  minds  to  select 
and  plant  trees  well^  and  then  and  thereafter, 
to  take  such  care  of  them  as  they  ought, 
they  had  better  let  them  alone  in  the  out- 
set, and  save  all  the  expense  and  mortifica- 
tion of  loss  and  failure. 

The  main  and  only  reason  why  we  rec- 
ommend fall  planting,  with  its  obviously  ad- 
ditional labor,  is  to  economise  in  time,  as 
every  one  who  has  had  any  experience 
knows  how  short  the  spring  planting  season 
is,  and  how  much  we  all  fail  of  accomplish- 
ing what  we  intend,  during  its  brief  period. 
We  intend  to  plant  extensively  this  mil,  of 
both  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and  if  we 
materially  faQ  of  the  success  which  we  hope 
and  expect,  we  will  duly  apprise  our  readers 
of  the  met  As  bearing  on  the  same  sub* 
ject,  we  subjoin  the  following  articles  from 
the  Horticulturist: 

"PLAjrrnra  Tubs.— Those  who  intend  to 
plant  in  the  fall  should  immediately  attend 
both  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and 
selecting  the  trees.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, abetter  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  gen- 
eral habit  and  health  of  a  plant  before  the 
fall  of  the  leaves.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
caution  beginners  against  the  prevailing 
error  of  selecting  the  uurgmt  trees.  Medium 
sized  trees  come  up  with  better  roots,  are 
easier  handled,  less  liable  to  casualties  in 
transportation,  and  grow  faster  than  those 
that  have  been  drawn  up  tall.  weak,  and 
unshapely  in  nursery  rows.  Old  trees  nave 
strong  roots,  and  these  must  necessarily  be 
cut  in  removing.  The  tops  must  then  be 
pruned  down,  to  correspond  with  this  mutil- 
ation, in  order  to  secure  a  healthy  start.  80 
that  there  is  nothing  gained  in  the  way  of 
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size.  Even  should  they  lire,  it  ie  only  an 
eking  out  a  miserable  existence  for  two  or 
three  years;  meanwhile  the  smaller  tree  far 
exceeds  it  both  in  health  and  bight. 

"The  question  as  to*  whether  autumn  or 
spring  planting  is  most  successful,  has  often 
been  discussed.  The  arguments  favoring 
autumn  planting  are  based  upon  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  roots  and  branches  may 
be  separately  excited  to  growth.  This  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  rooting  of  slips  or 
cuttings.  To  favor  root  formation  the  cut- 
tings are  placed  in  soil  kept  warper  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  tie  tall  the 
boil  is  warmer  than  the  air ;  the  formation 
Of  roots  proceeds  while  the  branches  are 
dormant;  when  spring  arrives,  the  balance 
of  the  tree  being  in  a  greet  measure  restored, 
growth  commences  vigorously,  and  the  plant 
beobmes  established  and  able  to  bear  up 
against  summer  aridity. 

"Bat  to  insure  these  cond  results,  planting 
should  be  proceeded  wkb  ifnmediately  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen;  if  delayed  beyond 
October  success  will  be  less  certain. 

"Holes  should  be  made  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches 
deep.  In  clavey  subsoils,  breadth  should  be 
considered  of  more  importance  than  depth. 
A  portion  of  well  pulverized  soil  should  be 
in  readiness  when  planting  season  arrives. 
It  is  poor  economy  to  pay  a  couple  of  dollars 
for  a  tree  and  then  begrudge  a  shilling  for 
planting  it" 

<»••'»  — —  • 

For  the  Farmer. 
THS  FHAH  ORATTBD  OV  APPLE  STOCK. 

Mbssbs.  Editors — In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  the  pear  be  successfully  grafted 
on  apple  seedlings?"  I  would  say  that  I 
have  seen  several  trees  in  Ohio  that  were 
grown  on  apple  tree  stocks,  and  were  good 
growers  and  first  rate  bearers.  I  have  a 
tree  here  that  I  grafted  on  an  apple  stock,  in 
the  spring  of  1851,  that  has  grown  well.  In 
the  spring  of  1855  it  blossomed  quite  full, 
and  I  think  it  would  have  borne  pears  this 
year  if  the  past  winter  had  been  an  ordinary 
one;  but  as  it  was,  my  tree  came  out  minus 
fruit  spurs  and  small  branches.  It  has  how- 
ever put  out  new  shoots,  and  is  making  fair 
progress  in  forming  a  new  head.  I  have  a 
pear  tree  growing  on  a  wild  thorn,  that  was 
entirely  uninjured  by  the  winter.  It  has  not 
grown  as  fast  as  the  other,  as  I  have  not 
pruned  nor  taken  much  care  of  it  They  are 
of  the  Barlett  variety. 

I  wish  to  suggest  to  fruit  growers  who 
have  different  varieties  of  apple  trees,  to 
note  the  varieties  that  have  suffered  the 


least  from  the  severity  of  the  past  winter. 
I  have  an  orchard  of  about  one  hundred 
trees,  and  as  many  as  twenty-five  varieties, 
some  of  whioh  are  all  entirely  killed.  I  had 
3  trees  of  Early  Sweet  Boughs,  all  killed ;  8 
Roxbury  ftussetts  all  killed ;  8  English  Rus- 
setts,  all  killed ;  4  Tallman  Sweeting,  all  in- 
jured ;  1  Green  Sweeting,  injured ;  3  Seek- 
no-^rthers,  all  uninjured ;  1  each  of  Tan- 
dervere,  Swaar,  Northern  Spy,  Yellow  Bell- 
flower  and  Black  Gillflower,  uninjured. 
Rambo,  Fall  Pippin,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Baldwin,  Esopus,  Spitzenburg,  Bellmont, 
Summer  Kose  and  Domino  are  not  killed ; 
but  they  sre  all  badly  damaged— some  of 
ttfem  so  much  that  I  consider  them  worth- 
less. .1  have  some  seedling  trees  none  of 
which  are  much  injured.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  raise  seedling  trees,  and  we 
shall  get  some  good  apples;  and  such  as  are 
worthless  can  be  changed  by  top  grafting. 
Good  ones. can  be  let  alone;  and  the  first 
rate  ones  can  be  disseminated  J>y  grafting 
from  them,  thereby  increasing  hardy  varie- 
ties. Last  year  I  had  about  twenty-five 
bushels  of  apples  j  this  year  there  will  be 
something  more  than  half  as  many. 

Peaches  might  as  well  be  left  out  of  the 
list,  unless  some  men  are  willing  to  bestow 
a  great  deal  of  labor  on  them.  I  have  ex- 
perimented with  them  some,  and  have  satis- 
fied myself  of  the  amount  of  protection  they 
need.  I  have  a  small  tree  that  is  very  full  of 
peaches  this  year,  although  most  of  my  peach 
trees  are  quite  dead.  *    Dttnson. 

Rubiook,  Sept  8, 1958. 

We  wish  those  who  have  lost  trees  du- 
ring the  past  severely  testing  year,  would,  in 
conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  our  friend, 
forward  to  us  lists  of  the  kinds  that  have 
died  most,  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  up 
the  safest  possible  lists  for'  purchase  and 
planting  hereafter.  If  people  will  take 
pains  to  do  this,  the  facts  learned  from  it 
will  be  highly  important.  Ene. 


Stbawbbbrixs. — The  Cincinnati  Valley 
Farmer  rejoices  greatly  over  the  strawberry 
business  of  this  season,  and  says,  in  June : 
"Mr.  Culbertson,  alone,  is  now  bringing  into 
market  daily  one  hundred  bushels  of  straw- 
berries." 

_______ 
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0OLDK1T  BWIR. 


APPLE  S— TWO  OHOIOB  VABIBTJBS. 


butfwoton's  BABLT. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  apple,  ripe  from 
the  middle  to  the  last  of  August ;  medium 
size,  oblate,  slightly  ribbed ;  skin  smooth, 
pale  yellowish  white  with  blush  in  the  sun. 
Flesh  very  tender,  delicate  sub-acid.  Suc- 
ceeding the  Yellow  Harvest  apple,  and  quite 
as  good. 

Tree  rather  slow  grower,  with  open  head ; 
said  to  be  but  moderately  productive.  Two 
trees  six  years  planted  fruited  this  summer 
for  the  first  time,  bearing  heavy  crops  for 
trees  of  their  size.  They  endured  the  past 
severe  winter  uninjured. 

« ♦♦» » ■ 

Far  the  Farmer. 

bbhtklb's  orange  raspberry. 

Of  several  varieties  of  Raspberries  fruited 
this  summer,  none  have  pleased  me  better 
than  the  "Orange."  This  is  one  of  Dr. 
Brinkle's  seedlings,  beautiful  to  look  at,  and 
of  excellent  flavor.  It  is  as  large  as  the 
"Eraneonia,"  but  more  conical,  orange  color- 
sometimes  shaded  with  rose,  of  a  delicious 
pine-apple  flavor.  The  canes  are  light  col- 
ored, vigorous,  and  exceedingly  productive, 
continuing  in  bearing  about  three  weeks. 
It  is  hardy  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  origin- 
ated, but  will  require  protection  here. 

A.  G.  Hahfobd. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 


GOLDS*  BWBBT. 

A  fine  sweet  apple,  ripe  last  of  August ; 
medium  to  large  size ;  roundish  to  conical 
shape.  Pale  yellow,  always  fair,  as  a  rich 
agreeable  sweet.  Tree  strong,  irregular 
grower  while  young;  spreading  top,  very 
productive ;  excellent  for  baking. 


TOMATOES. 

Tomatoes  should  claim  a  large  share  of 
attention  this  season.  They  are  a  most 
healthy  vegetable,  and  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  fruit  in  seasons  of  scarcity  like  the 
present.  They  are  so  cheaply  and  abundant- 
ly raised,  and  so  easily  preserved,  that  eve- 
ry family  should  secure  a  large  supply  of 
them. 

There  are  a  variety  of  preserviug  cans  now 
in  use,  any  of  which,  that  can  be  closed  air 
tight,  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  when 
properly  arranged  for  the  business,  several 
hundred  cans  can  bcput  up  in  a  day  by  two 
persons.  The  only  requisites  to  be  observed 
are — to  scald  the  fruit  in  a  large  kettle  until 
the  air  is  entirely  expelled  from  the  body  of 
it;  place  the  cans  in  a  large  flat  pan  of 
boiling  water  and  fill  immediately  with  the 
hot  fruit,  and  when  brought  again  to  the 
boiling  point,  close  down  the  caps  so  as  to 
perfectly  exclude  the  air,  and  set  the  can 
away  in  a  cool,  dry  place  in  the  cellar. 

[Valley  Farmer. 
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LOU OEVTTT  OF  THB  BBAH-THHB. 

We  found  growing  in  an  orchard  in  West 
Flanders  a  variety  of  pear  under  the  name 
of  Poire  de  Froment,  (Wheat  Pear,)  doubt- 
less the    descendant  of  a  variety  known 
among  the  Romans  as  the  Pyrus  hordeana, 
the  frnit  of  which  ripened  about  the  same 
time  as  barley.    This  majestic  tree  has  two 
upright,  parallel  stems,  is  12  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  45  feet  high.    In  1854  it  pro- 
duced 15  sacks  of  pears.    The  bark  is  deeply 
rent  in  many  places,  indicating  that  the  tree 
is  of  great  age.     The  farmer,  himself  85 
years  old,  told  me  that  his  grandfather,  who 
died  60  years  ago  at  the  age  of  92,  had  fre- 
quently told  him  that  in  his  early  days  he 
had  measured  it,  and  that  it  was  then  60  feet 
in  circumference.    It  is  supposed  that  this 
tree  is  about  250  years  old.    It  is  still  far 
from  being  worn  out,  haying  produced  in 
1854  15  sacks,  as  above  stated,  and  in  1855 
it  yielded  6  sacks,  and  it  is  again  pushing  ter- 
minal shoots  6  inches  long.    Of  another  va- 
riety known  by  the  name  of  Mansuette,  an 
excellent  kitchen  pear,  (the  Mansuette  of 
Duhamei  is  a  table  pear,)  there  is  a  tree 
which  is  not  less  than  200  years  old,  and  it 
is  as  productive  as  the  one  already  mention- 
ed.   Its  branches,  loaded  with  fruit,  hang 
down  like  those  of  a  weeping  willow.  These 
two  trees,  as  well  as  several  other  large 
trees,  presented  the  appearance  of  having 
been  grafted  at  two,  three,  and  four  feet  high. 
To  keep  them  in  good  condition,  all  the  care 
which  they  receive  merely  consists  in  pru- 
ning off  overy  two  or  three  years  useless 
shoots  tending  to  cause  confusion,  in  spread- 
ing  well   decomposed    manure   over    the 
ground  before  winter,  and  in  applying  every 
year  at  that  season  two  or  three  casks  of 
liquid  night  soil,  without  disturbing  the  turf 
over  the  roots,  excepting  perhaps  for  two  or 
three  feet  round  the  trunk. 

These  two  instances,  and  others  that 
might  be  given,  prove  that  the  pear-tree, 
when  its  constitution  is  strong  and  hardy, 
can  sustain  for  a  long  period  the  severities  of 
our  climates,  and  that  it  can,  in  a  good  soil, 
and  with  careful  treatment,  attain  the  age  of 
800  years.  It  is  in  the  conditions  of  soil 
already  pointed  out,  and  more  especially  in 
ground  sloping  tf>  the  west,  that  this  result 
may  be  obtained.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
among  the  modern  varieties  which  have 
been  obtained  in  the  present  century  by  the 
system  of  Van  Mons,  there  are  several  sorts 
of  excellent  dessert  pears,  ripening  in  long 
succession,  the  trees  of  which  would  live  as 
long  as  the  Poire  de  Froment,  or  the  Man- 
suette.   [Gardener's  Chronicle,  (London). 

Ths  water  that  flows  from  a  spring  does 
not  congeal  in  winter.  So  those  sentiments 
of  friendship  which  flow  from  the  heart  can- 
not be  fiozen  in  adversity. 


A  OUHIOUS  QUESTION. 

It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  inexact- 
ness of  agricultural  knowledge,  that  the  ques- 
tion how  many  seeds  there  are  in  the  pound 
of  our  commonly  cultivated  field  plants, 
should  still  remain  to  be  answered.  It  is 
plain  that  the  answer  will  not  necessarily 
affect  farm  practice;  for  the  quantity  of 
seed  which  it  is  proper  to  sow  per  acre,  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  experience,  not 
by  argument  apart  from  trial;  and  yet  sure* 
ly  it  is  most  desirable  to  compare  the  number 
of  seeds  we  ordinarily  sow  with  that  of  the 
plants  we  raise.  If  in  ordinary  practice, 
1,200,000  seeds  of  wheat  are  sown  on  every 
40,000  superficial  fdet,  or  what  is  more  ex- 
traordinary, fifteen  to  eighteen  million  seeds 
of  flax  are  scattered  on  the  same  extent, 
about  three  to  every  inch  of  land,  it  is  sure- 
ly well  to  let  the  farmer  know  it.  He  knows 
very  well  he  does  n<>t  raise  so  many  plants 
as  this — and  struck,  as  he  must  be,  by  the 
enormous  disproportion  between  the  means 
he  uses  and  the  results  he  gets,  he  will  in- 
quire into  its  causes. 

The  turnip  seed  employed  per  acre,  num- 
bers from  600,000  to  1,009,000.  according  to 
the  kind  and  quantity  adopted;  this,  if  the 
rows  are  two  feet  apart,  is  twe  or  three  doz- 
en seeds  per  foot  of  row,  where  a  single 
plant  alone  is  to  be  grown,  No  doubt  noth- 
ing like  so  many  generally  come  up,  but  then 
there  is  a  great  destruction  by  the  hoe,  which 
will  explain  much  of  the  discrepancy  in  this 
case.  What,  however,  becomes  of  the  18,- 
000,000  seeds  of  flax  which  are  commonly — 
of  the  6,000,000  seeds  of  oats  which  are 
sometimes  sown  per  acre  ?  There  is  no  de- 
struction by  the  hoe  in  either  instance  here! 
A  single  ear  of  oats  may  contain  100  grains 
— a  single  plant  will  generally  include  half  a 
dozen  ears,  but  if  6.000,000  should  yield  as 
much  as  this  implies,  they  would  produce 
100  loads  of  grain.  Instead  of  600  seeds 
apiece,  they  yield  but  half  a  dozen  each  to 
produce  an  ordinary  crop  of  oats.  It  is 
plain  that  five-sixths  of  the  seed,  or  of  the 
plants  that  they  produce,  are  killed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  crop ;  and  the  proportion 
is  vastly  greater  than  this  in  the  case  of  oth- 
er plants.  What  is  the  ordinary  seeding  of 
the  clover  crop?  Eight  pounds  of  red  clo- 
ver, four  of  white  clover,  and  four  of  trefoil 
may  be  sown— that  is  at  least  6,000.000 
seeds  per  acre — a  seed  on  every  inch  of  land 
—but  instead  of  144  are  there  generally  half 
a  dozen  plants  on  every  square  foot  of  the 
clover  field? 

There  are  about  25,000  seeds  of  sainfoin 
in  a  pound  of  'rough'  seed,  as  it  is  called, 
and  it  weighs  some  20  pounds  per  bushel ; 
four  bnshels  in  an  ordinary  seeding,  and  they 
contain  2,000,000  seeds,  or  50  per  square 
foot  of  land.    This  is  the  number,  too,  of 
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seeds  in  an  ordinary  feeding  of  retches.  It 
is  manifest  that  in  both  these  cases  there  is 
an  enormous  destruction  either  of  young 
plants  or  seed;  and  these  are  the  two  great 
divisions  under  which  the  causes  of  this 
anomaly  most  be  classed :  faults  of  seed  and 
sowing,  and  faults  of  cultivation.  We  are 
enabled  by  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Rendle, 
of  Plymouth,  to  lay  before  them  the  follow- 
ing answers  to  the  question— how  many 
seeds  to  the  pound? 

If  o.  of  eeeda.  No.  of  Iba. 

Homo.                        par  lb.  por  boeb. 

Wheat 10,000  68to*4 

Barley I5f400  48toM 

Oata 80,000  88  to  43 

Bjro 88,000  MtoOO 

Canary  Grase 64,000 

Buckwheat 80,000  48  to  50 

Tttrulp,(Bendle'»  Swede,)....  1K,000  00  to  60 

u       (CoroiehHoldfaat,)....  280,000 

•*       (Orange  Jelly,) 288,000 

-Cabbage  (Scotch  Drumhead,)-  128,000  06 

**       (DrombeadBayToy,)..  117,000  00  to  00 

doreWBed,) 249,000  GO 

»       (White) 688,400  6Sto<2 

Br*  Crraia,  (Perennial,) 8140)0  20  to  28 

M       (Italian,) 272,000  18  to  18 

flweet  VernalGraaa, 028,200  8 

[Scotch  Paper. 
DBSTBOYHK*  TBBXTOIOU*  2HBBOXS. 

T.  Glover,  the  distinguished  entomologist 
connected  with  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Patent  Office,  has  lately  furnished  the 
National  Agricultural  Society  with  a  most 
interesting  essay  on  destructive  insects  and 
birds;  and  he  enjoins  our  farmers  to  study 
their  habits.    He  says ; 

"A  close  study  of  the  habits  and  trans- 
formations of  any  one  of  the  pernicious  in- 
sects, (ball  worm,  wheat  midge,  caterpillar, 
eta,)  by  the  practical  and  intelligent  farmer, 
would  prove  not  only  a  source  of  great  plea- 
sure, as  leading  him  to  a  keener  sense  of  the 
beauteous  and  wonderful  works  of  nature, 
as  exemplified  in  the  singular  transforma- 
tions insects  undergo,  before  they  assume 
the  perfect  fly  state,  but  also  a  source  of 
great  profit,  as  by  experimenting  upon  them 
in  all  the  stages  of  their  existence,  he  might 
perchance  discover  some  practical  method 
by  which  their  extermination  could  be  ef- 
fected* Indeed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  farmer  should  be  able  to  recognise  the 
insects  that  destroy  his  crops,  in  all  their 
various  and  wonderful  transformatioxs,  be- 
fore any  effectual  remedy  can  be  applied ;  as 
in  one  Btage  of  their  life  they  may  be  suffered 
to  live  and  enjoy  themselves,  nay,  even  some- 
times be  protected,  while  in  another  stage 
we  persecute  and  destroy  them  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  For  example,  the 
beautiful  butterfly  of  the  papelio  asterai*. 
Any  humane  and  kind-hearted  farmer,  un- 
versed in  entomology,  who  should  see  his 
children  chasing  and  killing  the  beautiful 
black  and  yellow  spotted  butterfly  that  was 


flitting  joyously  over  his  vegetable  garden, 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer,,  apparently 
leading  a  life  of  mere  harmless  pleasure, 
would,  no  doubt,  reprove  them  for  wanton- 
ly destroying  such  a  pretty,  harmless  insect; 
and  yet,  if  the  truth  were  known,  this  pretty 
and  much  to  be  pitied  insect  is  the  parent 
of  all  those  nauseous  smelling  green  and 
black  spotted  worms  that  later  in  the  season 
destroy  his  parsley,  celery  parsnips  and  car- 
rots. Tet  by  merely  crushing  the  parent 
fly  at  one  blow  early  in  the  season,  before  it 
has  deposited  its  eggs,  he  would  be  spared 
the  vexation  of  either  seeing  his  plana  de- 
voured and  seed  destroyed,  or  having  the 
disagreeable  ta*k  of  picking  off,  one  by  one, 
some  hundreds  of  caterpillars  later  in  the 
season.  This  fact  will  be  more  apparent 
when  I  state  how  incredibly  fast  some  in- 
sects multiply,  especially  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mate of  the  south,  where  there  is  little  frost 
to  destroy  vegetable  life,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral generations  in  one  season.  Dr.  John 
Gamble,  of  Tallabasse,  Fla.,  assisted  by  my- 
self, dissected  a  female  ball-worm  moth  or 
miller  (an  insect  which  in  the  caterpillar 
state  Is  most  destructive  to  cotton,)  and  we 
discovered  a  mass  of  eggs,  which  when 
counted,  amounted,  at  the  least  calculation, 
to  five  hundred,  duly  hatched,  for  the  first 
generation,  say  one-half  males,  the  rest 
females;  the  second  generation,  if  undis- 
turbed, would  amount  to  125,000,  and  the 
third  be  almost  incalculable. 

"Now,  these  mother  flies  are  not  very  nu- 
merous early  in  the  season,  owing  to  the 
birds  devouring  them,  the  rigor  of  winter, 
and  various  other  accidental  causes,  and  if 
practical  means  were  found  to  destroy  them 
as  early  in  the  soring  as  possible,  the  im- 
mense ravages  of  .the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
rations might  be  prevented.  In  one  female 
(ceceticua)  case  or  hangworm,  so  destructive 
to  the  shade  trees,  I  counted  nearly  eight 
hundred  eggs,  although  the  specimen  was 
but  small.  JNow  were  all  these  cases  taken 
from  every  infected  tree  in  the  winter,  when 
they  con  most  easily  be  seen,  owing  to  the 
fall  of  the  leaf;  and  then  immediately  burned, 
the  trees  would  be  comparatively  free  the 
next  season ;  and  by  following  this  plan  for 
one  or  two  years  more,  the  work  growing 
gradually  less  and  less,  tao  insect  might 
finally  be  exterminated,  inasmuch  as  the  fe- 
male never  leaves  her  case,  but  forms  her 
nest  of  eggs  Inside;  and  yet  these  noxious 
pests  are  suffered  year  by  year  to  increase, 
when  so  little  trouble  would  destroy  them. 
Other  insects  again  have  other  habits,  which, 
if  fully  known,  would  likewise  lead  to  their 
destruction.1' 

■  " — ♦■♦•»»-       ' 

Poutsnkss  is  the  offspring  of  generosity 
and  modesty.  It  belongs  to  the  frank  heart 
and  not  to  the  studied  head. 
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For  the 
JOSEF  OFF  THE  XABBIXS. 

Eds.  Fabmxb— Trees  of  all  kinds  have 
their  enemies,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which, 
was  the  extreme  cold  of  last  winter,  as  thou- 
sands have  perished  in  Wisconsin  by  the 
wintry  wand;  especially  those  imported 
from  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  protect  fruit  trees  from  the  win- 
ter's chilling  blasts,  or  from  the  summer's 
drouth ;  bat  from  the  nocturnal  depredations 
,  of  the  rabbit  it  can  be  done.  .  I  have  used 
.the  precautionary  measure  for  twelve  years 
in  Wisconsin,  with  success,  except  in  one 
case,  which  was  at  the  beginning  of  last  win- 
ter, after  the  first  fall  of  snow ;  the  downy 
rogues  took  advantage  of  my  neglect.  They 
nibbled  some  of  the  larger  trees,  and  cut  the 
leading  and  lateral  shoots  from  at  least  two 
thousand  of  one  year  old  apple  grafts.  They 
also  exercised  themselves  on  the  Plum,  Pear, 
&c.  I  set  to  work  immediately  after  finding 
there  were  too  many  hungry  visitors,  and 
used  the  very  simple  composition,  which 
put  an  end  to  their  depredations.  The  arti- 
cles used  are  merely  flour  of  sulphur  with 
.any  kind  of  common  oil,  mixed  well  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  thick  paint.  A  paint 
brush  is  used  the  same  as  for  common  paint- 
ing. The  method  adopted  with  me  is  mere- 
ly to  touch  the  fence  about  every  five  or  six 
feet  the  length  of  it  with  the  brush,  about 
one  foot  from  the  ground.  The  number 
sticks  are  also  painted  in  the  nursery  rows. 
The  invaders  have  so  great  a  dislike  for  sul- 
."phur,  that  in  its  presence  they  will  have  no 
communication  with  you  or  your  trees. 

Farmers  setting  out  orchards  would  save 
their  fruit  trees  from  rabbits,  by  using  laths 
sawn  in  two  and  pointed  at  one  e'nd/mserted 
into  the  ground  near  each  tree,  and  painted 
with  the  composition.  They  should  be  thus 
placed  about  the  end  of  September,  or  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  painted  afresh  in 
January. 

If  they  are  troublesome  after  the  above  is 
properly  done,  they  must  be  a  different  spe- 
cies of  rabbit  from  that  I  am  mequainted 
with.  This  will  effectually  check  their  dep- 
redations.   Yours  truly, 

John  Hand. 

Madison  Rubber*,  Sept.  19,  '56. 

Horticulture,  as  a  pursuit,  is  not  only  in- 
teresting, but  refining  to  the  mind. 


SBEDnra  of  weeds. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  weeds  is  that  of  constantly  al- 
lowing them  to  seed  on  the  land.  Now,  the 
enormous  increase  which  may  result  from 
seeding  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table  of  observations  made  upon  a  few  of 
their  common  species : 


Common  Kama.  Number  of 
Flowsis. 

Groundsel 180 

Chlckweed 60 

CornCockle 7 

Campion.... SO 

Jted  Poppy 100 

Charlock.... 400 

Black  Mustard WO 

Corn  Bedatmw 100 

Clival* WO 

Corn  Sow  Thistle....  100 

Musk  Thistle S6 

FooTa  Panlejr 800 

Tare 00 

Wild  Carrot 000 

Wild  Parsnip. 


Number  of 
Seeds  each 

Flower 
may  bear, 
by       CO 


I7 
t7 
I7 

I7 
I7 

i7 

by 


10 
870 
187 
60S 

10 
S 

s 

9 

199 
100 
9 
8 
9 
9 


Number  of 

Seeds  on  a 

single 

Plant 

0,600 

iKo 

9T090 

90,187 

60,000 

4,000 

1,900 

900 

1,100 

19,000 

8,700 

600 

ISO 

1,900 


Now,  it  is  not  likely  that  each  individual 
plant 'would  always  perfect  the  quantities  of 
seeds  above  tabulated ;  but  the  list  gives  a 
pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  numerous  seeds 
which  might  be  perfected  under  circum- 
stances favorable  to  their  development,  and 
from  it  will  at  once  be  gathered  the  impor- 
tant practical  feet  that,  allowing  for  the 
casualties  to  which  seeds  are  constantly  lia- 
ble, vet  enough  would  be  left!  where  seeding 
is  allowed  but  for  a  single  year,  to  give 
trouble  for  many  years  after.  It  cannot  be 
too  earnestly  urged  that  weeds  be  destroyed 
before  their  seeds  are  ripe. 

[Life  Illustrated. 
— —  ..  i  .       <<*•> 

Advice  to  Young  Fabmess. — Allow  me 
to  say,  to  young  farmers  especially;  let  us  be 
studious  and  inquisitive,  as  well  as  laborious 
—let  us  be  simple  and  frugal  in  our  habits; 
avoid  useless  expenditures ;  leave  fine  dress, 
and  fast  horses,  and  showy  dwellings  to 
those  who  really  need  such  things  to  recom- 
mend them.  Let  us  ever  remember  that  for 
health  and  substantial  wealth,  for  rare  op- 
portunities, for  self-improvement,  for  long 
life  and  real  independence,  farming  is  the 
best  business  in  the  world.  [Ex. 

4  «  »•  » ' 

Fences  in  Ohio, — There  are  18,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  Ohio,  enclosed  with  46,000 
miles  of  fences,  at  a  prime  cost  of  fl  15,000,- 
000,  and  at  a  yearly  expense  for  repairs,  <fec., 
of  $7,680,000— of  which  sum  Gen.  Worth- 
ington  calculates  that  at  least  one-third,  or 

1(2,560,000  might  be  saved  by  laws  prohibit- 
ng  domestio  animals,  and  especially  hogs 
and  sheep,  from  running  at  large. 

«»M>  ■       ■■■        — 

Bbwabb  how  you  address  yourself  in  an- 
ger to  any  one.  An  angry  word  is  like  a 
|  letter  put  mto  the  post — once  dropped,  it  is 
I  impossible  to  recall  it 
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OORRBSFOVDBVOB  OF  THE  FARMER. 

Wafeesha,  Sept  8, 1856. 

Dear  Sirs — I  returned  on  Saturday  from 
a  three  weeks9  trip  up  the  Mississippi,  thro7 
the  counties  of  Pierce  and  St.  Croix,  Wis., 
and  thence  to  Stillwater,  St  Paul,  St  An- 
thony, Minneapolis,  and  back  home,  and 
now,  after  just  examining  your  September 
No.,  (the  best  number  of  the  Farmer  ever 
issued,)  I  wish  to  give  you  a  few  notes  of 
my  observation. 

The  largest  and  best  field  of  Dent  Oorn  I 
have  seen  this  season,  I  saw  four  miles  south 
of  Stillwater,  in  Minnesota.  The  oorn  crop, 
both  Dent  and  Yellow  Flint,  is  better  in 
Minnesota  and  Northern  Wisconsin,  than  in 
Iowa,  Northern  Illinois,  or  Southern  Wis- 
consin. 

The  other  crops,  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  melons,  beans,  onions,  &c.,  are 
equal,  and  in  many  locations  superior,  to  the 
same  productions  m  this  latitude. 

I  saw  at  Minneapolis  a  mammoth  bunch  of 
mammoth  grape*,  a  native  variety,  and  of 
delicious  flavor.  I  shall  know  more  of  that 
grape  vine  when  1  go  up  in  November. 

I  wish  you  could  make  it  in  your  way  to 

go  up  and  attend  some  of  the  Agricultural 

Conventions  this  fall.     It  would  pay  you, 

and  gratify  your  reading  farmer  friends  to 

.  seethe  result  of  your  visit  in  the  Farmer. 

Yours  truly,  T.  D.  Plumb. 

We  wish  our  friend  Plumb  would  more 
frequently  favor  us,  and  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer,  with  notes  and  observations,  on  the 
various  and  widely  extended  districts  thro1 
which  he  is  constantly  traveling.  His  dis- 
criminating judgment,  and  fair  unbiased 
mind,  would  usually  lead  him  to  the  right 
conclusions  on  all  he  saw,  and  make  his  com- 
munications instructive  and  valuable  to  that 
numerous  class  of  readers  who  are  contem- 
plating changes  of  location,  or  who  have  a 
curiosity  to  compare  the  notes  of  different 
localities. 

Mr.  P.'s  observations  only  go  to  prove 
what  all  our  northwestern  neighbors  claim, 
and  what  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  ; 
and  that  is,  that  Northwestern  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  are  just  as  good  regions  in  all 
respects,  for  settlement  and  farming,  as  the 
regions  south  of  them.  Eds. 


AGRICULTURAL  BDUGATIOT. 

Iowa  Crrr,  Sept.  6, 1856. 
Ens,  Farmer,  Gentlemes — Will  you 
please  inform  me  where  is  the  best  Agricul- 
tural School,  where  a  young  man  18  yean 
old,  wishing  to  be  a  scientific  farmer,  can  at- 
tend with  the  prospect  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit, and  much  oblige 

Yours  respectfully, 

D.  Edsok  Smite. 

See  notice  of  Agricultural  Colleges  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  on 
page  447  of  this  number.  There  is  not  in 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  or  Minnesota,  as  we  are 
aware,  a  single  institution  or  school,  in 
which  its  principles  or  practice  is  taught  Is 
not  this  a  singular  fact?  Every  other  trade 
and  profession  is  considered  worthy  of  espe- 
cial instruction ;  but  Farming,  by  the  mass, 
is  considered  so  simple  an  operation  as  not 
to  need  any  systematic  or  scientific  training 
and  many  even  scout  the  idea  of  an  Agricul- 
tural paper,  in  which  what  little  people  do 
know,  is  told  and  circulated  among  the 
masses,  deeming  it  so  much  sheer  conceit 
and  downright  humbug.  But  a  better  day 
is  dawning  upon  the  free,  enterprising  States 
of  the  West,  and  we  expect  soon  to  see  Ag- 
ricultural and  Manual  Schools,  as  common 
and  popular,  and  more  so,  than  for  the  edu- 
cation of  any  other  class  of  business  men. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  suppose  all  our  young 
fanners  in  the  West  put  through  a  certain 
course  of  study,  and  demonstration,  calcula- 
ted to  learn  them  the  right  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  their  profession;  what  amount  of 
difference  would  it  not  make  in  the  appear- 
ance and  products  of  agriculture  in  our  gen- 
eration ?    Who  can  tell  ?  Eds. 

«  ♦♦♦  » 

Immigration. — According  to  a  table  of 
immigration,  covering  eleven  months,  ending 
on  the  80th  of  July,  it  appears  that  only 
105,707  had  arrived  for  settlement  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  8,000  were  des- 
tined for  the  New  England  States ;  8,000  to 
the  Slave  States;  1 0, #00  to  Wisconsin,  89,- 
948  for  New  York.  The  cash  means  of  the 
whole  wete  $5,898,869.54. 

—  .  «.»♦♦ »    ....       ,  .  - 

It  was  a  remark  of  Themistocles  that  he 
preferred  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  man 
who  lacked  wealth,  rather  than  one  who 
lacked  sense.  Had  all  fathers  been  of  the 
same  opinion,  what  a  lot  of  fools  the  world 
would  have  been  spared. 


\i\im  by 


= 


For  the  Firmer. 

WHEAT  AWD  0HBS3. 

Mbssbs.  Editobs — Not  having  received 
the  July  number  of  the  Farmer,  I  thought  I 
would  drop  you  a  line  on  the  subjeot  and 
have  you  send  me  one.  They  were  moving 
the  post-offiioe  about  that  time,  and  in  the 
contusion  gave  it  to  somebody  else,  or  lost 
it  some  other  way,  so  that  I  did  not  receive 
it  at  the  usual  time. 

I  am  somewhat  amused  to  see  what  inge- 
nuity some  of  your  patrons  manifest  in  their 
zeal  to  make  wheat  turn  to  chess.  If  they 
will  show  as  much  zeal  in  studying  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  chess,  they  will  ascer- 
tain that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  and  pos- 
sible to  raise  wool  from  a  Berkshire  pig,  as 
to  make  wheat  turn  to  chess.  If  they  will 
examine  their  early  sowed  wheat  in  the  fall, 
they  will  find  that  it  has  a  soft,  smooth, 
.shining,  blnish  green  appearance  and  feel, 
while  the  chess  leaves  are  harsh  and  jagged, 
with  a  purplish  color  about  the  joints,  that 
is  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  wheat — as  muoh 
so  as  the  sheep  and  pig. 

They  have  also  overlooked  the  fact  that 
flax  has  also  a  chess  that  grows  with  it  that 
is   as   troublesome   as   the   wheat   chess. 
Query — Does  that  turn  by  winter-killing  ? 
Yours  truly,  M.  Finch. 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Aug.  25,  '56. 
. *  +  «♦»  »■ ..        ■    ... — 

INTEREST  IN  AORIOUZ.TUBB. 

Gexkta,  Wis.,  Sept.  7,  1856. 
Eds.  Farmer,  Gents  : — Being  somewhat 
interested  in  agriculture,  and  the  improve- 
ment thereof,  and  believing  the  Fabheb  ca- 
pable of  produoing  much  good,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  of  agriculture  and 
its  kindred  sister  arts,  and  being  a  subscri- 
ber thereto,  I  entertain  a  great  regard  for 
its  welfare  although  I  am  not  a  farmer  my- 
self now,  being  only  a  young  day  laborer 
ambitions  to  become  one;  therefore  my 
reading  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
agriculture,  and  the  Fabmbb  being  a  cheap 
and  instructive  source  from  which  to  derive 
useful  information,  I  have  read  every  num- 
ber as  it  has  come  to  hand  with  great  de- 
light, it  abounding  in  solid  facts,  not  sTuillow 
theories;  and  I  think  that  the  farmer  who 
thinks  he  oannot  afford  to  pay  the  nominal 
sum  of  %  1  per  year  for  an  instructive  and 
entertaining  agricultural  paper,  such  as  the 


Fabmbb  surely  is,  must  be  blind  to  his  own 
interests.  But  the  truth  must  be  known — 
they  "know  everything/1  (nothing,)  and 
glory  in  it ;  i.  0.  most  of  them  do.  Some  of 
them  are  awake  and  up  and  doing ;  and  if  a 
farmer  succeeds  in  his  avocation,  an  earth 
watcher  will  say,  L'he  is  a  lucky  man" 

But  I  crave  pardon,  Messrs.  Editors,  for 
thus  digressing  from  my  business;  for  it 
will  be  deemed  nothing  but  impudent  for  a 
lad  yet  in  his  'teens  to  talk  thus  to  some  of 
the  aforesaid  wise  men.  But  to  my  busi- 
ness: I  would  inquire  if  yon  could  inform 
me  through  the  medium  of  the  Fabmbb  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  August  number,  as  I 
have  not  received  it  at  all  as  yet,  and  I  can- 
not hardly  do  without  it.  The  September 
number  came  to  hand  earlier  than  usual. 
The  reason  is  seen  in  the  contents,  which 
abound  as  usual  in  all  sorts  of  useful  and 
entertaining  knowledge.  If  you  will  please 
inform  me  through  the  Oot.  No.  of  the  price 
of  single  copies,  you  will  oonfer  a  great 
favor,  for  I  would  not  break  my  set  for  (5, 
as  I  wish  to  bind  them.  Pardon  the  length 
of  my  letter  and  this  intrusion, 

while  I  remain,  yours  &c, 

D.  RuTXXBXB. 

We  would  say  to  our  young  friend,  that 
his  communication  is  very  acceptable;  altho' 
we  think  it  perhaps  gives  ns  rather  more 
credit  than  we  are  entitled  to.  We  are 
doubly  well  pleased  to  find  boys  and  young 
men  interested  in  agricultural  matters,  and 
agricultural  journals.  We  do  not  consider 
that  there  has  been  anything  like  a  begin- 
ning even  of  appreciation  in  these  matters 
till  within  the  present  generation.  When 
we  go  back  to  our  own  childhood,  25  to  SO 
years  ago,  in  good  old  New  England ;  we 
can  hardly  recollect  even  to  have  seen  an 
improved  agricultural  implement  or  machine 
that  would  not  now  be  laughed  at  Many 
a  day  we  have  reaped  in  our  father's  fields, 
with  the  old  fashioned  sickle,  side  by  side 
with  a  half  dosen  men,  before  the  cradle 
came  fairly  into  use.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
Fathers  of  those  days  doubted  whether  the 
cradle  was  a  real  improvement  on  the  sickle. 
Reapers  had  never  been  dreamed  of  then. 
The  plows  were  made  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  plats  of  iron,  nailed  on  where  they 
came  most  to  wear.    The  hoes  and  axes 
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were  made  at  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  the 
brooms  of  Birch  and  Hemlock.  Such  a 
thing  as  an  Agricultural  Paper  we  never 
saw — not  even  a  number  of  one — till  many 
years  after.  How  can  we  expect  men  who 
were  ohildren  in  such  a  school,  except  they 
are  naturally  enterprising,  to  come  fully  in- 
to modern  ways,  and  be  posted  up  with 
these  fast  times  ?  If  we  can  only  succeed 
in  inspiring  the  rising  generation  with  a 
due  appreciation  of  sound  and  scientific  ag- 
ricultural knowledge,  even  though  all  their 
-older  fathers  do  not  oome  into  modern  ways, 
we  shall  feel  that  our  calling  is  a  good  one, 
and  that  we  have  not  labored  wholly  in 
vain.  Ed6. 

HOW  POLITICIANS  ARE  MADE. 

It  is  really  ludicrous  to  think  how  promi- 
nent political  leaders  are  manufactured.'  On 
a  close  examination  very  few  are  found  to  be 
men  of  genius,  few  are  men  of  talent — they 
do  not  possess  original  minds — they  have  no 
resources  of  education,  no  creative  power — 
they  are  lay  figures,  clothed  by  the  good  na- 
ture of  the  public  with  official  robes,  which 
do  not  fit  them  and  are  very  soon  in  tatters. 
Let  us  see  how  the  thing  is  done. 

We  begin,  then,  by  observing  that  some 
young  man  has  earl  v  abandoned  an  unprofit- 
able employment,  given  up  some  mechanical 
pursuit,  or,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow 
baa  looked  back.  He  wishes  to  get  his  liv- 
ing in  some  other  way.  He  enters  the  offiee 
of  some  pettifogger,  perhaps,  and  takes  small 
oases  in  the  Justices1  Court.  Although  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  he  finds  that  he  is  likely 
to  (4live  without  causes  and  die  without 
•effects."  He  then  mingles  with  the  primary 
jneetings,  gets  pkoed  upon  a  committee,  and 
seeks  to  become  a  village  Hampden.  After 
a  few  years  of  struggling,  after  having  been 
a  delegate  to  a  half  a  dozen  conventions,  af- 
ter agreeing  to  go  for  some  one  else's  nom- 
ination, upon  the  condition  that  his  own  is 
to  follow,  he  is  sent  to  the  Assembly,  ex- 
tends his  acquaintance,  and  learns  what  is 
the  value  of  being  with  the  ins,  and  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  with  the  outs.  He  sends 
documents  home  to  the  leading  farmers,  or 
pushes  through  some  little  bill  for  a  new 
turnpike  road,  or  proposes  an  alteration  in  a 
town  line,  ana  soon  finds  himself  ready  to 
run  for  Congress.  Here  the  tactics  of  the 
aspirant  are  mot  with  the  ascendant  power 
of  committees.  Any  lawyer  may  get  to  the 
Assembly;  but  a  seat  in  Congress  leads  to 
general  fame,  and  it  is  the  gift  of  those  who 
will  not  part  with  it  for  a  trifle.  Once  there, 
he  makes  a  bold  push  for  position,  either  by 
ready  declamation  or  Usually  by  close  atten- 


tion to  the  business  of  the  House.  From 
this,  he  returns  to  his  own  home,  to  beorone 
the  center  of  a  clique  and  the  favorite  of 
committees,  who,  finding  that  they  have  at 
last  obtained  the  right  material,  begin  to 
work  it  up  in  proper  shape,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when,  this  accomplished, 
they  may  "enjoy  the  triumph  and  partake 
the  gale."  After  this  the  steps  are  easy. 
Prominent  offices  are  secured,  high  offices 
are  run  for;  possibly  a  translation  to  'Wash- 
ington oomes  next,  or  a  post  of  honor 
abroad.  Or,  finally,  when  the  partisan  spirit 
is  hot  enough  and  the  inducements  held  out 
are  strong  enough,  there  is  a  general  uprising 
of  committees,  an  uproar  of  county  newspa- 
pers, a  olose  packing  of  delegates,  and  the 
cliques  present  the  astonished  nation  with  a 
a  regular  candidate  for  the  Presidency !  We 
have  had  enough  of  candidates  manunictured 
in  this  way. 

Once  in  power,  such  men  reflect  back 
what  they  can  spare  on  those  who  have  ele- 
vated them.  The  committee  men,  the  ed- 
itors, the  delegates  who  have  pushed  them 
along  during  this  long  period,  call  for  their 
reward,  and  the  proud,  and  rich,  and  pomp- 
ous old  fellows  who  have  condescended  to 
join  in  this  last  move,  give  their  sage  advice, 
are  ready  to  enter  the  Cabinet,  or  go  abroad, 
or  fill  the  custom-houses  and  post-effioes. 

We  thus  perceive  how  the  abuses  of  our 
government  are  perpetuated  by  this  routine 
of  cliques,  of  nominations,  and  of  elections. 
We  see  plainly  enough  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  hopes  of  our  return  to  a  more  re- 
publican, a  more  virtuous,  and  a  more  pros- 
perous state  of  things,  unless  we  break  up, 
root  and  branch,  the  whole  system  by  which 
this  country  is  managed  and  betrayed.  And 
the  whole  of  this  machinery  is  worked  by  a 
very  few  persons,  and  millions  of  intelligent 
freemen  become  their  tools.  [N.  T.  Herald. 

OX7B8B  OF  ELL-GOTTEH  WEALTH. 

There  is  such  a  curse  goes  with  ill-gotten 
estate,  that  he  who  leaves  such  a  one  to  his 
child,  doth  but  cheat  and  deceive  him — 
makes  him  believe  that  he  has  left  him 
wealth,  but  has  withal  put  such  a  canker  in 
the  bowels  of  it,  that  it  is  sure  to  eat  it  out. 
Would  to  God  it  were  as  generally  laid  to 
heart,  as  it  seems  to  be  generally  taken  no- 
tice of  I  Then  BUrery  parents  would  not  ac- 
count it  a  reasonable  motive  to  unjust  deal- 
ing, that  they  may  thereby  provide  for  their 
children ;  for  this  is  not  a  way  of  providing 
for  them ;  nay,  it  is  the  way  to  despoil  them 
of  whatever  they  have  lawfully  gathered  for 
them ;  the  least  mite  of  unlawful  gain  being 
of  the  nature  of  leaven,  which  sours  the 
whole  lump,  bringing  down  curses  upon  all 
a  man  possesseth.     [Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THB    MOWEBS. 

BT    WILUAM  ALLI5TOUAM. 

Where  mountains  round  a  lonely  dale 

Our  eottuge  roof  1ncl»«c. 
Come  night  or  morn,  the  biasing  pell 

With  foaming  milk  overflows; 
And  roused  at  break  of  day  frem  eleep, 

And  oheerUy  trudging  hither— 
A  scythe-sweep,  ana  a  scythe-sweep, 

We  mow  the  grass  together. 

The  fog  drawn  up  the  mountain-side 

And  scattered  flake  by  flake, 
The  chasm  ef  bine  abore  grown  wide, 

And  richer  bine  the  lake ; 
Gar  sun-lights  o'er  the  hillocks  creep, 

And  Join  for  golden  weather— 
A  soythe-ewecp,  and  a  scythe-sweep, 

We  mow  the  dale  together. 

The  goodwlfe  stirs  at  fire,  we  knew, 

The  master  soon  comes  round, ' 
And  many  swathes  must  lie  a-row 

Ere  brealdast  horn  shall  sound; 
The  eloYer  and  tbe  florin  deep, 

The  grass  of  eilrety  feather— 
A  scythe-sweep,  ana  a  scythe-sweep, 

We  mow  the  dale  together. 

The  noenttde  brings  its  welcome  rest, 

Our  toil-wet  brows  to  dry ; 
Anew  with  merry  stare  end  jest 

The  shrieking  hone  we  ply; 
White  falls  tkVbrook  from  steep  to  steep, 

Among  the  purple  heather— 
A  scythe-sweep,  and  a  scythe-sweep. 

We  mew  the  dale  together. 

For  dial,  see,  our  shadows  turn ; 

Lew  lies  the  stately  mead i 
A  scythe,  an  hour-glass,  and  an  urn ; 

AU  JUsh  %8  pro**,  we  read. 
To-morrow's  sky  may  laugh  or  weep, 

To  Heaven  we  leaye  it  whether— 
A  scythe-sweep,  and  a  scythe-sweep, 

We're  done  our  task  together. 

London  AifaiHium, 

WHBBB  A3E  THBYt 

What  has  become  of  all  the  modest,  quiet, 
home-loving  young  ladies  we  used  to  see  in 
old  times,  and  read  of  now  occasionally? 
The  sweet,  kind  sister,  and  respectful  daugh- 
ter, who  shared  her  mother's  cares  and  du- 
ties, and  was  once  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  the  family  circle  ?  Always  dressed  ac- 
cording to  her  position  and  occupation,  oon- 
scious  of  being  beloved  and  useful  she  was 
calm,  self-possessed,  graoeful,  and  could 
receive  her  friends  without  flurry,  or  apolo- 
gies, or  blushes,  because  she  was  found  en- 
gaged in  some  useful  employment  Now-a- 
days  most  of  girls,  especially  those  who  oc- 
oupy  what  is  called  a  position  in  society,'1 
take  pains  to  hare  it  understood  that  "Ma 
keeps  a  hired  girl,  and  we  take  music  les- 
sons," Ac.,  and  they  are  generally  dressed 
for  calls  and  promenading,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  time  among  fine  muslins  and 
zephyrs,  as  their  very  white,  smooth,  ringed 
fingers  abundantly  testify. 

Nor  is  this  class  confined  to  the  large 
cities,  or  to  the  wealthy,  but  all  our  little 
country  villages,  and  even  farmers'  daugh- 


ters— yes,  and  the  vwy  "hired  girls,"  are 
getting  exceedingly  tasty  and  genteel,  wear- 
ing rings,  flounces,  and  furbelows  generally, 
so  that  if  you  meet  one  in  the  street,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  her  "position," — only,  as  it 
happens,  a  true  lady  never  dresses  in  that 
flimsy,  flnring,  tawdry  manner  Out  upon 
these  follies,  girls.  What  if  you  shoujd  not 
happen  to  see  the  last  fashion  plate,  and  did 
not  get  your  calico  dress,  that  you  ought  to 
be  at  work  in,  quite  as  long,  to  within  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  as  Miss  WouH-be's 
over  the  way,  which  sweeps  about  an  eighth 
of  a  yard  on  the  ground — nor  your  flowing 
sleeves  quite  as  deep — nor  your  puff  combs 
exactly  the  pattern  of  hers — nor  your  hooped 
skirts  q  viU  as  spreading,  &c.  f  What  of  it? 
Do  yon  think  the  Union  would  be  dissolved  t 
Or  would  it  postpone  your  much  desired 
union  with  some  "unexceptionable"  young 
gentleman? 

Dear  me,  indeed!  What  now?  How 
offended  you  seem !  "Why  you  never  tho't 
of  such  a  thing  in  your  whole  life !"  Please 
pardon.  Of  course  you  never  did  I  But 
then,  dear  girls,  there  are  many  ignorant, 
old-fashioned,  but  well-meaning  people,  who 
are  apt  to  think,  when  they  see  such  a  dis* 
play  of  white  hands,  arms,  and  bosoms,  and 
so  much  affectation,  simpering  and  flutter- 
ing, and  such  a  hubbub,  and  so  many  "oh's" 
and  "ah's,"  Ac,  that  young  ladies  really  are 
afraid  their  excessive  charms  and  attractions 
will  not  be  discovered  and  appreciated — 
when  just  a  little  coolness  and  patience,  mod- 
esty and  a  few  other  rare  qualities,  would 
bring  all  these  things  about  in  due  season, 
and  in  a  proper  manner.  The  truth  is,  our 
fashionable  young  ladies  drive  all  really  sen- 
sible men,  who  are  fit  to  be  husbands,  far 
away  from  them.  No  matter  whether  they 
have  a  fortune  or  not,  they  wish  a  wife  to 
possess  plain  common  sense,  and  true  inde- 
pendence ;  and  moreover,  they  desire  your 
minds  to  be  sufficiently  free  from  folly  and 
prejudice  to  give  them  a  sincere  and  truo 
affection. 

Do  young  women  ever  seriously  think 
about  their  destiny  and  position  in  the 
world — for  what  purpose  they  were  created 
and  designed?  Do  they  study  the*  laws  of 
Physiology,  and  endeavor  to  render  them- 
selves capaole  to  adorn  the  most  beautiful 
and  holy  office  on  earth — that  of  wife  and 
mother?  Then  do  not  consider  yourselves 
mere  waxen  dolls,  or  parti-colored  butter- 
flies, or  walking  show  cases,  any  longer. 
How  many  of  you  have  ever  heard  of  the 
advice  once  given  by  a  very  sensible,  but 
antiquated  old  bachelor?  Speaking  of  a 
lady's  truest  attractions,  he  says — "Whose 
adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorn- 
ing of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of 
gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  but  let  it 
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be  the  bidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that 
which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  Ms,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  of  great  price."         Ultra. 
[Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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ORBEWWOOD  OBMETEHT. 

People  who  have  not  been  to  Greenwood 
for  two  or  three  years,  will  be  surprised, 
when  next  they  visit  that  metropolis  of  the 
dead,  at  the  great  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  all  parts  of  it. 

The  grounds  now  include  an  area  of  near- 
ly six  hundred  acres,  all  of  which  is  under 
the  minute  supervision  of  gardeners.  Green- 
wood Cemetery  is  probably  the  best  kept 
park  in  the  United  States.  The  lawns  are  in 
the  finest  oonditioo — smooth  and  well  de- 
fined, with  a  special  provision  against  injury 
to  the  borders.  The  original  forest  flour- 
ishes im  more  than  its  original  luxuriance, 
and  thousands  of  beautiful  trees  have  been 

?Unted,  and  are  now  of  some  years'  growth, 
be  weeping  willows  of  Greenwood  are  of 
remarkable  beauty.  The  profusion  of  young 
evergreens  is  also  an  agreeable  ana*  very  ap- 
propriate feature.  But  in  no  part  of  the 
grounds  has  more  striking  improvements 
been  made  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ponds 
and  lakes.  The  company  have,  at  a  great 
outlay,  dug  deep  wells  and  placed  a  powerful 
steam  engine  in  the  grounds,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  fountains,  which  in  turn 
keep  the  lakes  filled.  By  this  means  four 
hundred  gallons  of  water  per  minute  can  be 
procured.  These  fountains  and  brimming 
lakes,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  willows 
trailing  their  branches  in  the  water,  are  per- 
haps the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Cem- 
etery. 

The  lot-owners  have  done  their  part  also. 
A  large  number  of  monuments,  it  is  true,  are 
pretentious  and  vulgar,  and  three  of  the 
showiest  record  the  names,  respectively,  of 
a  celebrated  female  tobacconist,  a  world-re- 
nowned advertiser  of  sarsaparilia,  and  a 
prosperous  keeper  of  a  stall  in  Washington 
Market.  But,  as  a  set-off  to  this,  the  visitor 
sees,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  the  best 
monuments,  those  of  most  originality  and 
taste,  were  erected  by  admiring  comrads  and 
a  grateful  public  to  the  memory  of  firemen, 
pilots  and  captains,  who  lost  their  own  lives 
in  rescuing  iniants  and  women  from  the  fire 
or  from  the  flood.  Such  monuments  as 
these  honor  the  community  that  ereot  them ; 
and  if  the  brainless  millionaire  overtops 
them  with  his  tasteless  heaps  of  polished 
marble — what  could  more  impressively  show 
the  folly  of  ostentatious  expenditure?  A 
gorgeous  tomb  in  Greenwood  seems  to  us  to 
reduce  Mrs.  Fineout  to  a  more  emphatic  in- 
significance than  a  splendid  mansion  could, 
while  the  lady  rusied  in  satin  and  crinoline. 


One  of  the  cariosities  of  the  place  is  a 
monument  of  a  sea  captain  who  is  still  liv- 
ing. The  old  gentleman  brought  with  him 
from  Italy  a  piece  of  marble  and  an  artist. 
On  arriving  at  home,  he  set  his  artist  at  work 
cutting  his  piece  of  marble  into  a  fac-simile 
of  himself  in  the  act  of  taking  an  observa- 
tion of  the  sun  with  a  quadrant.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  artist  was  complete.  The  eccen- 
tric captain  bought  a  lot  in  Greenwood,  had 
a  suitable  pedestal  made,  and  placed  hie 
marble  self  upon  it,  thus  building  his  own 
monument.  He  frequently  visits  his  grave, 
and  is  fond  of  exhibiting  the  statue  to  his 
friends. 

There  are  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  an 
afternoon  visit  to  Greenwood.  The  funerals 
stream  in,  in  an  almost  continuous  proces- 
sion. There  is  a  part  of  the  Cemetery  ap- 
propriated to  single  graves,  where  space 
enough  for  an  interment  can  be  bought  for 
ten  dollars.  On  this  broad  field,  over  which 
the  green  mounds  are  advancing  in  line,  like 
a  creeping  army,  burials  are  always  occur- 
ring, and  they  are  conducted  with  a  hideous 
disregard  to  decorum.  This  is  the  way  the 
thing  is  done:  Half  a  dozen  carriages  halt 
at  the  edge  of  the  great  sloping  field.  The 
coffin,  which  has  been  carried  in  one  of 
them,  is  taken  under  the  arm  of  a  man  who 
is  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  is  conveyed  by 
him  across  the  field  to  the  grave,  which  has 
just  been  dug.  He  carries  it  fast,  and  pre- 
cisely as  he  would  carry  a  log  of  wood.  The 
people  get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  scamper 
over  the  ground  in  indecent  haste,  a  fa  flock 
of  hal f-fly  ing  geese.  The  grave  is  reached, 
and  the  people  'gather  in  a  dense  mob  about 
it,  looking  over  each  other's  shoulders,  the 
bereaved  mother  bending  over  the  grave, 
choking  tears  into  it.  In  an  instant,  without 
a  word  or  any  pretense  of  ceremonial,  the 
ropes  are  adjusted,  the  little  coffin  goes  rat- 
tling down,  the  ropes  are  jerked  from  under 
it  and  drawn  up,  and  the  heavy  shovelfuls 
fall  thump,  thump,  thump,  upon  the  lid ;  the 
people  looking  on  in  momentary  silence, 
the  mother  still  gazing  down  into  the  grave, 
raining  tears  upon  the  sand  that  is  burying 
so  many  hopes,  and  ending  a  long  anguish 
with  a  blinding  paroxysm  of  grief.  A  little 
way  ol£  in  the  hearing  of  this  mother,  is  a 
group  of  drivers,  talking,  laughing,  scuffling. 
In  a  minute  or  two  the  scene  is  over ;  the 
burial  party  leave  the  grave;  the  mother 
waits  till  the  last  shovelful  is  heaped  upon 
the  mound,  and  then  6taggers  away  down 
the  hill  to  her  carriage.  This  was  an  Irish 
funeral.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  human  body 
should  not  be  put  into  the  ground  quite  in 
this  manner.  Those  who  go  to  Greenwood 
merely  as  visitors  had  better  go  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  will  not  be  likely  at  that  time  to 
witness  such  sights  as  these.         [Ufe  111. 
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XDLtUffElSS. 

There  is  a  fault  we  all  condemn  in  the 
young,  and  too  often  indulge  in  without  re- 
morse ourselves.  That  fault  is  idleness. 
There  is  a  busy  idleness,  which  sometimes 
blinds  us  to  its*  nature — we  seem,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  others,  to  be  occupied,  but 
what  is  the  result  of  it  all?  What  Hannah 
More  calls  "a  quiet  and  dull  frittering  away 
of  time,"  whether  it  be  in  "unprofitable  small 
talk,  or  in  constant  idle  reading,  or  saunter- 
ing over  some  useless  piece  of  work."  is 
surely  not  ♦'redeeming  the  time;"  and  yet 
how  many  days  and  hours  are  thus  unprofit- 
aMy  wasted,  and  neither  ourselves  nor  oth- 
ers benefitted.  All  women  who  have  much 
leisure  are  liable  to  this  fault ;  and  besides 
its  own  sinfulness,  for  surely  waste  of  time 
is  a  sin,  it  encourages  a  weak,  unenergetic 
frame  of  mind,  and  is  apt  to  produce  either 
apathetic  content  in  trifling  occupation,  or  a 
restless  desire  tor  excitement  or  amusement, 
to  help  on  the  weary  time  these  trifUs .  can- 
not kill ;  and  those  who  have  their  time  en- 
tirely at  their  own  disposal,  with  perhaps  no 
definite  duty  to  occupy  them,  should  guard 
resolutely  against  waste  of  time;  make  du- 
ties for  yourselves:,  fix  hours  for  your  differ- 
ent occupations ;  ao  with  your  might,  What- 
soever your  hands  find  to  do;  and  carefully, 
conscientiously  ascertain  which  of  your  em- 
ployments is  not  worth  all  this  care ;  have  a 
motive,  a  reason  for  all  you  do,  and  frequent- 
ly examine  yourselves  as  to  what  you  are 
doing ;  and  surely  you  will  find-  time  too 
precious  to  be  either  squandered,  or  frittered, 
or  idled  away. 

__  _  ._ ■«♦»».»    ■  ■    i — 

W£  DIB  DAILY. 

The  bodies  of  animals  are  continually  un- 
dergoing a  series  of  invisible  changes  of  sub- 
stance, of  which  they  are  entirely  uncon- 
scious. Wo  lo  4:  at  our  baud  to-day,  as  we 
write,  and  we  fancy  it  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  it  wa3  yesterday,  or  last  year — as 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  form  of  each  fin- 
ger, of  each  nail,  is  the  same.  Scars  made 
in  our  infancy  arc  still  there.  Nothing  is 
altered  or  obliterated ;  and  yet  it  is  not  the 
same  hand,  It  has  been  renewed  over  and 
over  again  since  the  days  of  our  youth.  The 
skin;  and  flesh,  and  bone,  have  been  fre- 
quently removed  and  replaced.  And  so  it  is, 
more  or  less,  with  our  whole  body.  The 
arms  and  limbs  that  sustained  us  in  our 
schoolboy  straggles  are  long  since  consigned 
to  the  dust,  and  have,  perhaps,  lived  over 
again  more  than  once  in  plant,  or  flower,  or 
animal.  In  from  three  to  five  years,  the  en- 
tire body  is  taken  out  and  built  in  again 
with  new  materials.  A  continued  activity 
prevails  among  the  living  agencies  to  which 
this  hidden  work  is  committed.  Every  day 
a  small  part  is  carried  away ;  just  as  if  a 


single  briok  were  every  day  taken  out  of  an 
old  wall,  or  a  single  wheel  out  of  a  watch, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  another.  The 
body,  therefore,  requires  constant  supplies, 
at  every  period  ot  its  life,  of  all  those  things 
of  which  its  several  parts  are  built  up. 

DUTIES  OP  A  MOTHBa 

She  should  be  firm,  gentle,  kind,  always 
ready  to  attend  to  her  child.  She  should 
never  laugh  at  him — atwhat  he  does  that  is 
cunning — never  allow  him  to  think  of  his 
looks,  except  to  be  neat  and  clean  in  all  his 
habits.  She  should  teach  him  to  obey  a 
look — to  respeot  those  older  than  himself; 
she  should  never  make  a  command,  without 
seeing  that  it  is  performed  in  the  right  man- 
ner. Never  speak  of  the  child's  faults  or 
foibles,  or  repeat  his  remarks  before  him. 
It  is  a  sure  way  to  spoil  a  child'.  Never  re- 
prove a  child  when  excited,  nor  let  your 
voice  be  raised  when  correcting.  Strive  to 
inspire  love^  not  dread — respect,  not  fear. 
Remember  you  are  training  and  educating  a 
soul  for  eternity.  Teach  your  children  to 
wait  upon  themselves,  to  put  away  a  thing 
when  done  with  it.  But  do  not  forget  that 
you  were  once  a  child.  The  griefs  of  the 
little  ones  are  too  often  neglected;  they  are 
great  for  them.  Bear  patiently  with  them, 
and  never,  in  any  wav,  rouse  their  anger,  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  leach  a  child  to  be  use- 
ful whenever  opportunity  may  offer. 

[Western  Farm  Journal. 


HEALTH. 

Heaven  never  granted  a  richer  boon  than 
health;  and  without  it,  all  other  blessings 
are  comparatively  valueless.  Yet  it  is  often 
lightly  esteemed  and  carelessly  thrown 
away,  and  never  rally  appreciated  until  it  is 
gone.  I  have  seen  the  mistress  of  a  splendid 
mansion,  surrounded  by  every  luxury  which 
wealth  could  command,  lying  upon  her 
couch,  pale  and  miserable,  fretful  and  un- 
happy. ^Within  her  reach  were  the  most 
delicate  viands  and  exquisite  fruits,  yet  she 
could  partake  of  none.  Health  -was  no 
longer  hers.  She  had  parted  with  it  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  her  vanity,  by  wearing 
thin  shoes,  to  display  the  beauty  of  her  foot, 
and  now,  when  consumption  was  preying 
upon  her,  she  repented  her  folly,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  and  though  she  would  willingly 
give  all  that  she  possessed,  the  priceless 
treasure  could  not  be  recalled. 

The  thin,  ghastly-looking  gentleman,  who 
reclines  in  his  luxurious  easy  chair,  with  his 
gouty  foot  upon  a  pillow,  sighs  and  groans 
in  anguish,  and  thinks  of  the  many  weary 
nights  of  pain,  when  the  bed  of  down  and 
the  silken  covering  could  bring  him  no  re- 
pose. How  he  envies  the  plow-boy,  who 
whistles  on  the  oreen  fields,  whose  step  is 
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elastic,  and  whose  heart  is  light  and  gay  at 
his  toil,  while  his  sleep  is  sound  and  refresh- 
ing. 

What  is  wealth  to  the  invalid  but  a  hitter 
mockery  which  can  yield  no  happiness? 
Then  prize  the  rich  boon  of  health,  ye  who 
possess  it,  and  lift  your  hearts  in  gratitude 
to  God,  even  though  your  lot  be  one  of  pov- 
erty and  toil. 

4  M*  »  • 

WOK4V. 

The  condition  of  woman  in  society  is  one 
of  the  measurements  of  the  progress  of  na- 
tions :  exactly  as  civilization  advances  does 
woman's  condition  rise,  and  woman's  influ- 
ence in  society  increase.  The  equality  of 
woman  with  man  is  a  natural  fact ;  but  the 
two  spheres,  the  male  and  female,  are  so  in- 
comparably distinct,  that  the  equality  lies  in 
there  being  a  female  equivalent  to  every 
male  attribute,  and  that  female  equivalent 
becomes  more  and  more  perceived  and  con- 
fessed as  the  world  becomes  wiser.  In  man's 
own  special  sphere,  woman  is  inferior  to 
man ;  in  woman's  own  special  sphere,  man 
is  inferior  to  woman.  The  domestio  sphere 
is  feminine;  the  political  sphere  is  mascu- 
line. Man  is  adapted  by  nature  for  contin- 
uous'labor  of  one  kind;  woman  is  liable  to 
periodical  interruptions.  The  two  spheres 
are  alike  important  and  indispensable,  but 
they  cannot  be  compared.  It  is  foolish  to 
compare  the  two  sexes  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  superior ;  when  one  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  other,  where  lies  the  su- 
periority ¥  Even  if  a  man  has  a  stronger 
head,  it  will  not  make  him  superior;  Intel 
leotual  is  not  superior  to  moral  charaoter. 
'««»»»   

A  Piotur*  or  Lif*.— 4n  yonth  we  seem  to 
be  climbing  up  a  hill,  on  whose  top  eternal 
sunshine  seems  to  rest.  How  eagerly  we 
pant  to  attain  the  summit !  Bat  when  we 
have  attained  it  how  different  the  prospect 
on  the  other  side !  We  sigh  as  we  contem- 
plate the  dreary  waste  before  us,  and  look 
back  with  a  wistful  eye  upon  the  flowery 
path  we  have  passed,  but  may  never  more 
retrace.  Life  is  a  portentious  cloud,  fraught 
with  thunder,  storm  and  rain ;  but  religion, 
like  the  streaming  sunshine,  will  clothe  it 
with  light  as  with  a  garment,  and  fringe  its 
shadowy  skirts  with  gold. 

Fob  Mothibs'  Eyes. — Mothers  who  en- 
courage their  daughters  in  superficial  accom- 
plishments and  bold  display,  are  often  pre- 
paring for  them  a  lifetime  of  chagrin  and 
misery.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are 
trained  at  home,  by  precept  and  example,  in 
retiring,  industrious,  studious,  virtuous  hab- 
its, they  are  prepared  to  be  useful  and  happy 
throughout  life. 


PLASTER, 

A  correspondent  propounds  a  series  of 
questions  relative  to  plaster  or  gypsum, 
which  are  as  follows : 

1.  How  does  plaster  operate,  to  be  of 
advantage  to  a  crop  ?  • 

Plaster  operates  beneficially  on  certain 
crops,  because  of  its  chemical  powers  to  dis- 
solve and  set  free  certain  elements,  necessa- 
ry to  promote  the  growth  of  the  crops  to 
which  it  is  applied.  For  instance,  plaster 
has  been  found  by  actual  experiment,  to  ab- 
.sorb  and  decompose  certain  compounds  of 
ammonia,  and  thus  to  set  it  free,  rendering 
this  valuable  element  into  a  state  in  whieh 
it  is  readily  taken  up  by  the  growing  plant 
It  also  acts  beneficially  by  fixing  and  retain- 
ing the  ammonia  which  is  brought  down 
from  the  atmosphere  by  rain  or  heavy  dews, 
and  its  effects  are  therefore  more  readily 
perceptible  where  it  has  been  applied  in 
dry  weather,  and  rain  has  fallen  immediately 
after. 

2.  Is  it  beneficial  to  all  crops  ? 

There  are  few  crops  in  our  dry  climate 
that  plaster  does  not  benefit  Bat  plaster  is 
peouuarly  beneficial  to  clover  and  peas,  as 
the  ashes  of  these  plants  are  found  to  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  sulpHates,  and  plaster 
is  itself  a  sulphate  of  lime. 

8.    Does  clover  especially  require  it? 

Yes;  there  is  ne  crop  to  which  it  is  of  so 
much  importance;  and  the  luxuriance  it 
promotes,  is  felt  in  the  succeeding  crops. 

4.  When  is  the  best  time  for  sowing? 

When  it  is  sewn  on  grass  lands  or  on  clo- 
ver, it  may  be  applied  in  the  spring  as  soon 
as  vegetation  has  fairly  started.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  farmers  in  this  State  is  to  sow  it 
on  their  wheat  in  the  spring.  We  see  it 
stated,  however,  that  very  beneficial  effects 
to  the  wheat  crop  have  been  found  to  folio w 
the  application  of  a  heavy  dose  of  plaster  in 
the  fall ;  and  this  is  not  improbable,  when 
we  consider  that  the  snow  which  falls  du- 
ring the  winter,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
ammonia,  which  the  plaster  would  fix  and 
render  available  to  the  crop,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  to  be  dissipated  again  inte  the  atmos- 
phere, as  the  snow  melted ;  and  a  full  sup- 
ply of  ammonia  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  growth  of  wheat. 

5.  How  much  is  required  for  an  acre! 

We  have  known  it  to  be  applied  in  quan- 
tities equal  to  four  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
general  practice,  however,  is  to  sow  it  at  the 
rate  of  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  per 
acre.  [Michigan  Farmer. 

Michigan  plaster  of  an  excellent  quality 
can  be  obtained  in  all  our  principal  Lake 
shore  towns,  at  a  low  price.  We  hope  seme 
of  our  formers  upon  light  soils  will  try  it 
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For  the  F»nn«r. 
SAVING  SEED  CORN. 

Messes.  Editors — In  fulfillment,  of  my 
promise,  I  send  you,  in  brief,  my  views  in 
relation  to  the  proper  manner  of  saving 
seed  corn.  The  attention  of  the  fanner*  or 
this  State  has  been  called  to  this  subject  this 
year,  by  reason  of  the  great  loss  sustained  in 
the  fail  are  of  seed  to  germinate;  and  all 
think  it  has  been  from  want  of  proper  care 
in  selecting  and  preserving  seed.  Let  us 
eramine  the  process  of  growth,  or  germin- 
ation in  a  good  sound  seed :  first,  moisture 
is  absorbed ;  this  dilutes  the  phosphates  in 
the  chit,  and  thus  prepares  the  first  supply 
of  food  for  the  young  germ.  In  this  process 
diastase  is  developed,  which  in  turn  attacks 
the  starch,  changing  it  to  sugar,  and  the 
gluten  and  albumen,  changing  them  to 
starch,  and  also  developes  more  phosphates 
— all  oombining  to  afford  a  continuous  and 
healthful  supply  of  food  to  the  young  germ. 
Now  we  will  compare  with  it  the  process  of 
growth  in  a  poor  seed  :  the  first  glance  will 
detect  a  far  greater  absorption  of  water 
than  in  the  good  seed.  Now,  gently  remove 
the  hulls,  slightly  raise  the  chit,  and  we  shall 
find  it,  in  part,  or  totally,  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  grain — thus  affording  a  feeble 
supply  of  food  to  the  young  germ;  or  if 
entirely  detached,  none  at  oil.  We  shall 
further  notice  a  rapid  softening  of  the  kernel. 
The  diastase  being  apparently  bo  Ux  diluted 
by  the  excess  of  water,  as  to  disqualify  it 
from  any  farther  chemical  action  and  general 
decomposition  rapidly  ensues.  Front  this 
we  see.  that  medium  seed  may  produce  a 
comparatively  healthy  growth,  when  the 
season  is  favorable — that  is,  warm  and 
moderately  dry.  The  loosening  of  the  chit 
from  the  rest  of  the  kernel — the  breaking 
up  of  the  whole  texture  of  the  kernel,  so 
that  it  will  absorb  water  too  rapidly  for  a 
favorable  germination— is  clearly  traceable  to 
frost .  The  effect  of  frost  on  moisture  is  well 
known,  and  to  its  expanding  power  I  think 
we  can  clearly  trace  the  general  jfailure  of 
the  seed  to  germinate. 

From  the  foregoing  I  deduce  the  following 
rule  to  preserve  seed  corn:  Select  your 
corn  when  well  mature,  (not  later  than 
October.)  Place  it  in  a  dry  room— one  that 
the  pipe  from  a  family  cooking-stove  passes 


through  is  preferable.  Let  it  remain  spread 
thin  on  the  floor,  until  warm  weather  the 
next  spring. 

Follow  this  rule  faithfully,  and  you  will 
never  have  poor  seed  corn.  Never  tru*t  to 
buy  your  seed  corn  in  the  spring,  when 
wanted'.  If  you  are  not  growing  the  com 
that  suits  you,  go  early  in  the  fall  and  buy  it. 
An  observance  of  this  rule  by  the  farmers  of 
this  State  last  fall,  would  have  added  one 
third  to  their  present  crop,  and  saved  them 
thousands  of  dollars  in  labor.  The  whole 
subject  is  one  that  we  can  profitably  study, 
and  at  some  future  time  I  shall  araiu  call 
your  attention  to  it.        David  Williams. 

Springfield,  Sept.  13, 1656. 

WIS.  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOOIATICEJ. 

A  meeting  and  Exhibition  of  Fruit*  of  this 
Association  will  bo  held  at  Whitewater  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  £1  th  and  25th 
of  September,  1836. 

All  member*  and  others  interested  in 
Fruit  Growing,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
attend,  and  bring  with  them  their  fruits,  for 
the  purpose-  of  examination,  comparison  and 
discuFsion. 

A.  a.  n  AN  FORD,  ) 

J.  C.  BKAYTON,     V  Ex.  Com. 

U.J.  STARIN,         ) 

The  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Club  also 
hold  their  Fair  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
and  altogether  it  iioi*t  make  one  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibition^  of  the  et»a*i.ii.  The 
Club  ha*  purchased  and  titled  up  rapaoiou* 
and  neat  grounds,  and  i»,  all  in  ail,  sin  enter* 
prising  institution — hound  to  prosper  highly, 
and  greatly  benefit  that  central  portion  of 
the  State.    Success  to  each  of  them.    Eds. 


F«r  *•  Imir, 

FARMER'S  SCALES. 

Messes.  Editors — I  noticed  in  a  number 
of  the  Farmer,  of  an  early  date,  (the  May  or 
June  numberi  I  think,)  a  communication 
from  one  of  your  correspondents,  making  in- 
quiries for  a  class  of  Scales,  (not  in  general 
use,)  of  less  draught,  and  less  expense,  than 
the  ordinary  Hay  Scales.  I  would  say  to 
your  correspondent,  and  the  farmers  of  Wis- 
consin generally,  that  I  design  to  be  at  the 
State  Fair  with  Scales  of  the  class  c-alled  for 
by  your  correspondent.  These  Scales  ars 
from  the  -B£V>rt*t  City  Seals  Works,"  at 

.»— — . — mzz'«."-.'jQ  QQj££z.~ 
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Cleveland,  Ohio.  They  are  of  two  tons 
draught,  with  a  platform  fire  feet  by  six, 
and  may  be  erected  substantially  like  the 
Hay  Stales,  or  set  on  the  floor  of  a  building 
like  a  "Warehouse  8cale.  They  will  cost 
about  ninety  dollars. 

A.  B.  Muekh. 
Afflbtok.  Win,,  Sent,  20,  'C6. 

For  tb«  Farmer. 
TO  OTOE  THE  BITE  OF  A  RATTLESNAKE. 

Eds.  Fabmxb,  Gentlkmbw — Noticing  in 
quiries  in  the  Watertown  Chronicle  about 
the  best  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake, 
I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  lay  my  own 
experience  before  the  mumerous  readers  of 
the  Fabmxb.  I  was  bitten  in  my  foot  last 
Hay,  while  engaged  in  the  field,  at  a  distance 
of  about  forty  rods  from  the  house.  I  im- 
mediately scraped  the  bite  with  my  knife, 
then  walked  to  the  house,  and  applied  salt 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  which  relieved  the 
pain  very  much.  I  bound  a  bandage  around 
my  leg  and  kept  it  wet  with  cold  water,  and 
although  it  swelled  very  muoh  below  the 
bandage,  it  did  not  swell  at  all  above  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  cure.  L.  P.  Fino*. 

Ediw,  Iowa,  Aug.  25, 1856. 

. +•+•+-+  

Savi  Youa  Bacon. — About  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  we  were  entertained  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  with  a  good,  old  fashioned  din- 
ner of  eggs  and  bacon.  We  complimented 
our  host  on  the  superior  quality  of  his  bacdn, 
and  were  curious  to  inquire  the  way  to  like 
success  in  the  preparation  of  a  dainty  article 
of  diet,  though  one  that  is  better  fitted  for 
the  palate  of  an  epicure  than  for  the  stomach 
of  a  dyspeptic.  To  our  surprise  we  were  in- 
formed thai  that  portion  of  our  meal  was 
cooked  eight  months  before.  Upon  asking 
for  an  explanation,  he  stated  that  it  was  his 
practice  to  slice  aad  fry  his  bacon,  immedi- 
ately upon  its  being  cured,  and  then  pack  it 
down  in  its  own  fat.  When  occasion  came 
for  using  it,  the  slices  slightly  refried,  had  all 
the  freshness  and  flavor  of  new  bacon,  just 
prepared.  By  this  precaution,  our  friend 
had  always  succeeded  in  "saving  his  bacon," 
fresh  and  sweet  through  the  hottest  of 
weather.  [N.  Eng.  Enquirer. 
— « ^»»  »  ..  i -  , . .. 

Baud  Tomatoes. — Tomatoes  peeled  and 
baked  on  a  flat  dish,  m  we  bake  apples,  or 
even  baked  without  peeling,  and  when  done 
seasoned  with  salt,  butter  and  pepper,  is,  we 
think,  the  most  luscious  way  of  preparing 
this  excellent  fruit.  [Exchange. 
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To  Prksbbvb  Buttbb  a  Lowe  Tim*.— The 
late  Dr.  Anderson  recommended  for  pre- 
serving butter  a  composition  of  salt,  2  parts; 
saltpetre  1  part;  sugar  1  part;  one  ounce  of 
this  mixture  to  a  pound  of  butter.  It  seems 
that  butter  thus  treated  will  keep  sweet  for 
a  lengthened  period,  but  that  for  the  first 
fortnight  it  does  not  taste  well. 

44Succota9ii,"  says  Mr.  Beecher,  'Hs  a 
liquid  compromise  between  corn  and  beans. 
It  is  perfect  when  its  flavor  is  that  of  corn 
lapsing  into  bean,  and  of  bean  just  changing 
into  corn.  In  short,  it  is  a  dish  whose  fla- 
vor represents  the  evanishing  point  of  both 
beans  and  corn,  towards  a  mystic  vegetable 
union  in  some  happier  sphere.  But  to  be 
perfect,  there  should  always  be  a  hierepban- 
tio  bit  of  pork  presiding  over  the  nuptials, 
and  giving  its  unctions  blessing. 

Pbbsbbvixo  Eooa. — The  North- Western 
Farmer  has  tried  the  following  method  of 
preserving  eggs,  and  recommends  it.  It  is 
simple,  and  undoubtedly  efficacious.  You 
may  try  it  with  confidence :  Take  a  sieve, 
and  cover  the  bottom  with  eggs ;  then  poor 
boiling  water  upon  them,  sufficient  to  give 
them  a  thorough  wetting,  permitting  the 
water  to  pass  off  through  the  sieve.  Take 
them  out  and  dry  them  ;  then  pack  them  in 
bran,  the  small  ends  down ;  and  your  eggs 
will  keep/<wecer. 

To  Makb  Tomato  Figs.— Select  perfectly 
ripe  and  sound  fruit,  and  having  procured  a 
jar  with  a  wide  mouth,  deposit  a  layer  of 
finely  pulverised  brown  sugar  on  the  bottom, 
and  then  a* layer  of  tomatoes ;  and  so  on  al- 
ternately, until  the  jar  is  filled  to  the  top. 
Then  take  a  quantity  of  sugar  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  jar,  and  dissolve  it  in  pure 
water ;  pour  it  in,  and  having  covered  the 
top  with  a  layer  of  eogar,  press  the  whole 
firmiy  and  closely  down.  By  this  operation 
space  will  be  provided  for  more,  and  the 
process  may  be  repeated  until  the  jar  is 
filled  to  the  entire  extent  of  its  capacity. 
Place  a  thin  stratum  of  sugar  on  top,  and  set 
away.  The  quantity  of  dissolved  sugar  ap- 
plied, should  be  just  sufficient  to  moisten, 
not  dissolve,  that  between  the  strata  or 
layers  of  fruit.  This  is  a  simple  method,  but 
effectual,  and  the  figs  are  excellent 

It  is  said  that  rats  may  be  expelled  from 
cellars  and  granaries,  simply  by  scattering  a 
few  stalks  and  leaves  of  raullen  in  their 
paths.  It  affords,  therefore,  a  very  easy 
method  of  getting  rid  of  a  most  perplexing 
evil,  and  muoh  more  economical  and  less 
troublesome  than  gunpowder,  "rat  exter- 
minator," cats,  or  traps. 
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The  Stats  Pair.— 

We  are  assured  that  every  arrangement 
is  being  made  to  have  the  most  interesting 
and  popular  State  Fair  ever  jet  held  in  Wis- 
consin. The  grounds  are  being  amply  and 
beautifully  fitted  up,  and  every  provision  id 
being  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  those  who  atteud. 

The  Railroad  Companies  have  uniformly 
agreed  to  carry  passengers  at  half-price,  and 
animals  and  articles  for  exhibition/™*;  ex- 
cept the  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  Company, 
which  proposes  to  oharge  half-price  on  ani- 
mals and  articles.  Many  can  avoid  this, 
however,  by  taking  the  Watertown  Road, 
which  is  able  to  see  its  interest  in  going  in 
lor  the  liberal  policy.  (We  hope  all  compa- 
nies will  soon  learn  that  they  owe  the  people 
some  obligations  tor  the  special  privileges 
they  enjoy,  and  can  well  aftord  to  be  liberal 
once  a  year— especially  as  that  liberality 
usually  pays  them  a  large  extra  profit ;  in 
fact,  judicious  liberality  always  pays  best  to 
all  parties.) 

A  Word  to  Those  who  Attkid  with 
Thrir  own  Teams. — Gentlemen,  let  us  sug- 
gest to  such  of  you  as  have  good  comfortable 
teams,  with  which  you  can  attend,  to  rig  up 
the  requisite  seats  and  conveniences  for 
earning  passengers  to  and  from  the  Fair 
grounds,  during  the  exhibition.  As  the 
crowd  will  uuduubtedly  be  very  large,  and 
the  grounds  some  little  ways  from  the  hotels 
and  boarding-houses,  it  will  necessarily  re- 
quire a  large  number  of  teams  to  carry  and 
bring;  auU  for  the  good  accommodations  of 
the  company,  it  is  highly  important  to  have 
an  ample  provision  of,  this  kind ;  not  only 
that  people  may  come  and  go,  but  that  they 
may  be  able  to  do  it  at  a  fai :  price,  and  with- 
out feeling  gouged.  Now  a  dime  is  price 
enough,  for  carrying  or  bringing,  with  any 
common  conveyance;  and  we  hope  those 
who  charge  more,  will  get  nothing  to  do. 
A  good  common  team,  with  an  active  gen- 
tlemanly driver,  can  make  from  $15  to  $80 
per  day  at  that  price ;  and  that  ought  to  sat- 
isfy uny  man  who  has  any  conscience.  We 
hope  to  see  any  quantity  of  good  teams  on 
the  ground,  duly  placarded  in  conspicuous 
letters,  to  carry  or  bring  for  A  Dime. 
Buoh  placarding  saves  all  questioning,  or 
misunderstanding  about  prices,  and  is  the 
fair  thing  between  all  parties.  Any  persons 
wishing  to  visit  the  Fair  with  their  teams, 
can  easily  pay  all  expense  in  this  way,  and 
make  lots  of  money  besides. 

Country  Livery  men,  and  farmers  with 
good  teams,  be  on  band  for  an  open  field  and 
fair  competition.  Competition  is  the  life  of 
business,  and  the  only  practicable  check 
upon  extortion. 


Patxht  and  Interesting  Machinery. — 
We  expect  to  have  the  Halladay  Self-Regu- 
lating Wind  Mill  that  we  spoke  of  in  the  last 
number,  in  operation  on  the  Grounds,  so 
that  all  who  have  an  awakened  interest  in 
these  great  labor-saving  machines,  can  form 
an  opinion  for  themselves.  We  deem  it  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  we  shall 
incur  considerable  expense  to  put  the  thing 
in  actual  operation. 

We  shall  also  have  on  exhibition  Daniels' 
Famous  Self-Sharpening  Straw  Cutter,  capa- 
ble of  cutting  a  ton  of  hay  or  straw  per  hour. 
The  same  that  took  the  premium  at  the  N.  T. 
State  Fair  last  fall.  It  is  said  to  vastly  ex- 
cel anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  the 
West.  We  have  taken  pains  to  get  it  all  the 
way  from  New  England,  on  purpose  to  show 
it  to  our  people  at  the  Fair. 

We  also  expect  to  have  one  of  Morris* 
Improved  Chain  Pumps,  capable  of  drawing 
water  from  deep  wells,  without  leakage  or 
waste  of  power.  It  is  said  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful improvement. 

We  still  expect  one  of  Willis1  Stump  Ma- 
chines, but  do  not  know  certain. 
Offies  at  the  Stats  Fair.— 

We  shall  have  an  office  on  the  State 
Fair  Grounds,  where  we  shall  be  happy  to 
see  all  our  friend  b,  and  particularly  those 
who  wish  to  subscribe  for  the  Farmer.  We 
shall  also  have  a  fall  assortment  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Books  for  sale  at 
New  York  prices.  These  books  are  just 
such  as  every  farmer  ought  to  buv.  Those 
wishing  to  uake  purchases  will  do  well  to 
look  our  stock  over  before  buying* 
Bhradsia  la  Binding*— 

We  have  heard  complaints  from  several 
about  mistakes  in  binding  the  September 
No.  We  regret  that  they  occurred,  and 
have  given  an  extra  caution  for  the  future. 
All  having  defective  numbers,  will  at  all 
times  on  notifying  us,  receive  perfect  ones, 
without  delay  or  expense  to  them. 
January  Nombsra.— • 

We  would  repeat  what  we  said  in  the 
last  number,(which  some  do  not  seem  to  have 
read,  as  they  continue  to  inquire  by  letter,) 
that  we  are  just  now  out  of  January  num- 
bers. Daviug  to  reprint  a  new  edition,  to 
supply  our  large  ltet  of  subscribers,  we  have 
not  yet  got  them  done,  but  shall  in  season 
for  binding,  and  no  mistake.  None  need 
fear. 
Ths  Bsst  Kinds  of  Domsstio  Fowl*— 

Numbers  of  our  readers  are  inquiring  of 
us  as  to  the  best  kinds  of  fowls,  for  actual 
family  use,  devoid  of  fancy  or  speculation. 
It  is  a  subject  with  which  we  are  not  very 
well  acquainted.  In  fact,  we  are  at  some 
loss  in  determining  for  ourselves,  what  kinds 
among  the  great  variety  presented,   and 
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boasted  of,  we  will  select  to  stock  a  snug 
establishment  we  have  recently  rigged. 

The  main  merit  we  would  wish,  for  our 
town  residence,  is  good  layers ;  as  we  hard- 
ly suppose  it  would  pay  to  undertake  the 
raising  of  many  chicks,  if  any,  within  close 
enclosures.  Then  again,  we  would  like  a 
good  variety  for  the  farm,  that  are  both  lay- 
ers and  setters;  and  would  say  As  to  our 
own  views,  that  we  don't  consider  extraor- 
dinary size  any  merit,  unless  coupled  with 
other  advantageous  characteristics. 

Who  will  tell  us  which  among  the  Patents 
are  best,  merely  as  layers ;  or  in  the  double 
capacity  of  laying  and  reproducing?  or  if 
any  are  better  than  the  old  fashioned  native 
stock? 
State  Historical  Society.— 

The  second  Annual  Report  of  this  high- 
ly flourishing  Society  is  published,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  its  worthy  Secretary,  L.  0. 
Draper,  Esq.,  for  a  copy.  Mechanically  it 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  book,  except  the  bind- 
ing, which  is  ordinary  State  ttyle,  a  mere 
paper  cover,  like  the  primera  We  got  in  our 
school  days,  except  there  used  to  be  pictures 
on  them.  But  the  contents  are  the  main 
thing,  and  they  are  varied  and  interesting — 
comprising  many  valuable  sketches,  narra- 
tives, and  incidents  of  early  history,  together 
With  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society. 

The  remarkable  zeal  and  peculiar  abilities 
of  Mr.  D.,  as  its  chief  actuary,  %re  becoming 
matters  of  such  universal  and  just  notoriety 
as  hardly  to  need  a  reference  from  us.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Societyj  know  how  much  of  its 
success  and  prosperity  is  due  to  him.  Wor- 
thy as  the  object  is  admitted  by  all  to  be, 
yet  how  fow  in  this  fast  age  can  be  found, 
willing  to  forego  money  making  and  specu- 
lation, to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to 
such  labor.  Lucky  is  it  for  Wisconsin,  and 
the  West,  that  there  is  one,  and  he  so  emi- 
nently fit.  He  illustrates  how  sure  any  wor- 
thy project  is  of  success,  if  it  has  even  one 
thoroughly  devoted  mind  to  work  for  it 
The  Picture  Galierv  is  becoming  a  highly  at- 
tractive feature  already,  embracing  many 
fine  portraits  of  our  most  eminent  citizens, 
as  well  as  many  connected  with  our  early 
kistory.  The  Library  already  exceeds  3,000 
volumes,  besides  great  numbers  of  pamphlets, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  addition  to  all 
of  which,  Mr,  D.  has  made  a  large  collection 
of  ourioeities  in  the  way  of  ancient  coins, 
autograph  letters,  and  other  things  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

The  whole  will  well  repay  examination  to 
any  one  visiting  Madison ;  and  to  any  one 
not  acquainted,  we  would  say,  that  it  will 
give  us  pleasure  to  introduce  them  at  any 
time,  either  to  Mr.  Draper,  or  to  the  rooms 


of  the  Society.  Active,  intelligent  men,  all 
through  the  State,  should  become  corres- 
ponding members  of  the  Society.  It  costs 
nothing,  and  enables  them  to  be  useful  in 
gathering  up  the  historic  facts  of  our  various 
localities.  We  shall  be  happy  to  propose 
any  who  wish  us  to  do  so. 
Waakoaha  Oo.  Fair*— 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  this 
exhibition,  on  the  18th  of  September,  at 
Oconomowoc.  The  day  was  rather  bleak 
and  windy,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  prevent 
a  goodly  attendance.  Waukesha  is  one  of 
the  old  settled  counties  of  the  State,  with 
much  more  than  a  proportion  of  our  best 
farmers,  and  having  had  an  organization  for 
years,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  well 
trained ;  and  to  get  up  a  good  fair  is  no  great 
effort  for  them. 

The  show  of  animals  was  fair,  generally, 
and  in  some  departments  good.  We  did  not 
see  any  considerable  number  of  horses,  wor- 
thy of  note,  excepting  several  spans  for  all 
work,  at  the  Plowing  Match. 

Among  the  cattle,  there  was  rather  a 
small  show  of  thorough  breeds,  or  good 
grades.  The  herd  of  Messrs.  Dousman  and 
Lewis,  of  Waterville,  exceeded  any  other 
lot.  Their  bull  was  a  particularly  fine  ani- 
mal. Among  grades,  the  most  conspicuous 
was  a  four  year  old  steer,  raised  and  exhibi- 
ted by  B.  R.  Hinkley,  Esq.,  of  Summit.  He 
is  one  of  the  finest  models  we  ever  saw ; 
stands  five  feet  three  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder,  girts  seven  feet  five  inches,  and 
measures  the  same  length ;  though  in  only 
ordinarily  good  condition,  he  weighed  but  a 
little  short  of  2,000  pounds.  His  color  is  a 
light  red,  with  handsome  horns,  partaking 
more  of  the  Devon  than  the  Durham  style. 
We  doubt  if  he  has  a  match  in  the  State.  If 
he  can  be  well  matched  in  size  and  appear- 
ance, we  will  pay  $200  for  the  pair,  and 
have  beyond  a  doubt,  the  premium  cattle  of 
the  Northwest.    Who's  got  his  mate? 

There  was  a  large  and  fine  show  of  Sheep 
— nearly  forty  pens  in  all — though  wholly 
confined  to  Spanish  and  French,  with  the 
exception  of  one  Southdown.  (Waukesha is 
mu  h  the  greatest  Sheep  Oounty  in  the  State, 
we  think.)  Among  the  finest  on  exhibition 
were  those  of  Messers.  Bdgerton,  Dousman 
and  Lewis,  of  Waterville ;  Jencks,  of  Oco- 
nomowoc, and  Robb,  of  Robbsville,  (Or 
North  Prairie  Station.)  Mr.  Robb's  are, 
some  of  them,  thorough  bred  French,  from 
the  Patterson  stock.  One  in  particular,  was 
an  immense  speoimen  of  a  sheep — equalling 
the  largest  of  the  coarse- wools,  and  with  a 
fine  silky  fleece. 

Messrs.  Dousman  and  Lewis  exhibited  a 
done  up  fleece,  shorn  from  one  of  their 
sheep,  which  came  as  near  the  "Golden 
Fleece"  we  read  of;  as  anything  we  have 
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often  seen.  They  have  a  large  number  of 
splendid  sheep  on  exhibition,  of  Spanish 
Merino  stock — heavy  shearers,  and  in  ileeee, 
as  fine  as  silk.  Mr.  Lewis  is  right  from  the 
sheep  conntry  of  Vermont,  and  if  he  don't 
know  a  thing  or  two  about  his  business,  we 
are  mistaken,  that's  all.  Most  of  these  fine 
Waukesha  County  sheep  will  be  at  the  State 
Fair,  and  afford  all  who  wish,  a  chance  to 
see  them. 

The  show  of  other  animals  was  decidedly 
small,  and  nothing  special.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Ma- 
chinery, The  Fruit  Show  was  confined  al- 
most wholly  to  Apples,  and  not  very  large 
at  that,  for  so  old  a  county.  Messrs.  Han- 
ford,  Rathbun  and  Peffer,  were  the  principal 
exhibitors ;  and  in  the  list  of  the  latter  were 
several  fine  specimens  of  seedlings — large, 
good  flavor,  and  handsome.  Mr.  P.  also  had 
some  fine  specimens  of  grapes,  and  among 
other  things  a  splendid  egg-plant,  loaded 
-with  fruit,  as  large  as  large  turkies'  eggs, 
and  delicate,  and  beautiful.  It  was  the  best 
specimen  of  egg-plant  we  ever  saw.  All  the 
above  gentlemen  are  evidently  nice  experi- 
mentalists, and  are  doubtless  doing  much  to 
promote  fruit  culture  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Hanford  for  several  fine  specimens  of  apples, 
from  two  of  which  we.  made  the  outlines 
given  in  this  number.  . 

We  saw  several  fine  lots  of  Mercer  and 
Meshannoek  potatoes;  but  don't  know  who 
raised  them ;  also  some  other  good  vegeta- 
bles. 

The  Ladies1  Show  (as  well  as  the  show  of 
ladies,)  was/air,  especially  in  the  Bread  De- 
partment, several  loaves  of  which  looked 
good  enough  to  eat  Tben  the  quilts,  worst- 
ed work,  and  lesser  fixings,  were  about  as 
usual.     Wo  didn't  see  any  good  stockings. 

But  we  must  conclude,  not  for  want  of 
material,  but  for  want  of  space ;  but  cannot 
do  so  without  a  word  about  the  Plowing, 
which,  a*  a  whole,  was  excellent— especially 
that  done  by  the  plowman  of  E.  W.  Edger- 
ton,  Esq.    It  struck  us  as  hard  to  beat. 

Then  the  Address,  by  our  friend  J.  R. 
Bates,  Eaq..  of  Jefferson  Co.,  was  decidedly 
a  good  thing  of  its  kind,  and  was  attentively 
listened  to,  to  the  end.  .  We  oould  not  stay 
to  hear  the  award  of  premiums. 
Boaad  VolumM  far  Premiums.— 

We  are  under  many  obligations  to  the 
numerous  county  Agricultural  Societies  that 
have  adopted  the  Farmer  for  premiums. 
We  shall  aim  to  deserve  the  compliment. 
If;  perchance,  any  persons  having  it  award- 
ed as  a  premium,  already  take  it,  we  will  in 
all  such  cases  supply  any  one  of  Saxton's  I 
list  of  books,  of  equal  value,  instead,  with  I 
pleasures  I 

We  have  printed  about  1000  extra  copies,  | 


the  present  year,  on  purpose  for  agricultural 
premiums.  We  shall  have  them  neatly 
bound  by  the  first  of  December — in  muslin, 
with  lettered  backs,  at  $  1  per  copy.  We  had 
much  rather  furnish  them  as  a  general  thing, 
as  far  as  they  will  go.  than  the  current  vol- 
ume of  the  next  year.  And  inasmuch  as  it 
will  contain  much  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
County  and  State  Agricultural  Societies, 
and  perhaps  their  only  printed  or  permanent 
record,  as  well  as  a  good  record  of  our  agri- 
cultural and  business  interests  in  general — 
and,  withal,  the  first  volume  of  the  series — 
we  think  as  many  as  possible,  will  do  better 
to  commence  with  this  year,  and  go  on  reg- 
ularly hereafter.  We  will  warrant  the  vol- 
ume to  be  as  neat  in  its  appearauce  as  any 
of  our  State-made  books  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared. Still  we  will  leave  this  matter 
wholly  to  the,  option  of  Societies. 

Qrant  Oo.  and  We*t«ra  Wisconsin.— 

Our  friend  Cover,  editor  of  the  Grant 
County  Herald,  thinks  we  have  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  treated  on*  the  fine  section  of 
country  embraced  in  bis  region  of  the  State, 
and  especially  the  peculiarly  rich  soil  of 
Grant  Co.  Such  may  be  the  fact  and  if  so, 
we  shall  plead  as  our  excuse,  thai  we  look 
mainly  for  such  articles  as  treat  on  local  pe- 
culiarities to  the  correspondents  of  such  lo- 
calities ;  and  while  we  have  constantly  urged 
the  enterprising,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
State,  to  contribute  to  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer,  we  confess,  with  regret,  that  com- 
munications from  the  Western  portions  ,of 
the  State  have  been  peculiarly  scanty — 
amounting  to  almost  none  at  all.  Why  this 
is  the  fact  we  are  not  able  to  say,  but  pre- 
sume it  merely  the  result  of  accident. 

If  hard  continued  labor  and  unwearied 
effort,  on  our  part,  can  enable  us  to  get  up 
a  good,  cheap,  and  acceptable  journal  for  all 
parts  of  the  State,  we  mean  to  do  it.  Those 
who  do  more  than  we  do,  for  the  money, 
will  work  for  leas  than  nothing,  we  know. 
We  hope  and  trust  that  our  labors  will  be 
duly  appreciated,  and  our  faults  leniently 
treated  by  an  indulgent  public.  Our  friend 
C.  knows  something  of  the  labor  of  getting 
up  a  readable,  and  good  paper,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  always  suit  everybody,  eepecially 
in  this  intelligent  age,  when  every  one  is  a 
good  judge,  and  critic,  on  all  common  mat- 
ters. If  we  suceeed  in  making  the  Farmer 
as  good  an  agricultural  journal  as  the  Herald 
is  a  newspaper,  we  shall  be  content. 

Tho  State  Geological  Report  will  soon  be  . 
before  us,  and  will  undoubtedly  furnish  abiin-  • 
dant  material  for  extracts  and  comments 
upon  Western  matters. 

By  the  way,  when  is  the  Grant  County 
Fair  to  be  held  ?  If  possible,  we  should  be 
happy  to  attend  and  make  the  acquaintance 
of  our  friends  in  "Old  Grant." 
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Beaidleas  Barter.— 

We  recently  received  several  heads  of 
this  novel  kind  of  barley,  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bsioee,  of  West  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  who  repre- 
sents it  as  having  come  from  some  portion  of 
Asia.  He  farther  claims  that  it  does  re- 
markably well  in  onr  climate.  The  speci- 
mens received  by  as,  ar*  long,  handsome, 
good  sized  heads,  with  never  a  beard  npon 
them ;  the  advantage  of  which  every  one 
can  appreciate  who  has  ever  worked  among 
the  old-fashioned  goat-bearded  barley. 

Mr.  B.  offers  to  send  a  specimen  head  to 
any  one  addressing  him  and  enclosing  a 
stamp  to  pre-pay  the  letter,  and  any  addi- 
tional ones  he  may  order  at  three  cents  each, 
until  his  stock,  which  is  not  large,  is  ex- 
hausted. We  shall  exhibit  the  heads  above 
mentioned  at  the  State,  and  Dane  County 
Fairs.  They  may  also  be  seen  at  the  State 
Agrionltnral  Rooms. 
Our  Exchanges.— 

The  first  nnmber  of  the  twelfth  volume 
of  the  Scientific  American  comes  to  hand, 
looking  if  possible  better  than  ever.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  sterling  thing  of  its  kind 
that  comes  to  onr  table ;  so  rich  in  illustra- 
tions of  everythinginteresting  in  the  mechan- 
ical or  scientific  world ;  and  what  is  so  in- 
teresting now-a-days,  as  our  progress  in  those 
great  departments  of  hnman  advancement? 
Every  intelligent  man  in  the  country 
ought  to  take,  and  read,  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, if  he  would  be  posted  up  in  the  Pat- 
ents and  improvements  of  the  day.  It  is  the 
only  complete  record  we  know  of.  Snb- 
soription  price,  $2  per  annum.  Address 
Munn  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Prose  ott  Transcript- 
Comes  to  us  enlarged  and  improved, 
and  is  among  the  best  papers  of  the  State. 
Its  editors  and  proprietors,  Messrs.  Yodno 
&  Gibbs,  are  enterprising  men,  and  are 
bound  to  prosper.  Prescott  is  one  of  the 
best  towns  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  one  of 
the  best  regions  of  conntry.  Success  to  the 
new  country  and  its  pioneer  editors. 
Dane  Oe.  Fair*— 

Every  arrangement  is  being  made  for  a 
fine  time  at  this  Fair,  to  be  held  on  the  2d 
and  8d  of  Ootober.  We  hope  to  see  a  good 
tnrn  out  from  onr  own,  and  as  many  of  the 
enterprising  from  other  counties  as  possible. 
Son.  A.  O.  Barry— 

Will  deliver  the  Address  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Fair. 
Travelling  Threshing  Machines— 

A  correspondent  wishes  us  to  ask,  if 
there  is  any  or  this  kind  of  machine  now  in 
use,  and  if  so  how  they  work  ?  We  suppose 
that  kind  is  meant,  that  threshes  in  the  field 
and  distributes  the  straw  as  it  goes.  We 
have  not  seen  one  in  several  years. 


Patent-Office  I 

We  hope  to  hear  from  all  who  have  any- 
thing important  to  communicate  as  to  the 
result  of  their  experiments  with  Patent 
Office  seeds.  We  ^already  learn  from  a  num- 
ber, that  the  Spanish  Spring  Wheat  rusted 
badly.  We  are  sorry,  as  it  was  so  hand- 
some and  white,  we  hoped  it  might  prove 
susceptible  of  advantageous  cultivation 
among  us. 
Onr  MUwankes  AdVertisem— 

Those  attending  the  State  Fair  at  Mil- 
waukee will  have  a  tine  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  stocks  of  goods  advertised  in  the 
Farms*.  It  will  be  found  on  enquiry  that 
we  are  advertising  none  but  the  first  class 
houses  in  their  various  lines  of  business. 

For  instance,  II.  J.  Kaxbo  &  Con  as  deal- 
ers in  Hardware,  Stoves  Iron,  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Tools,  and  everything  else 
in  that  line  of  trade,  on  a  scale  so  stupendous 
and  at  the  same  time  so  reasonable  in  prices 
as  to  make  every  Wisconsin  man  proud  of 
such  au  establishment,  and  wholly  satisfied 
with  their  deal.  It  is  the  best  mercantile 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Northwest, 
and  we  know  by  actual  observation  that 
they  sell  as  low  as  goods  can  be  sold  by  any 
other  house.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do 
from  the  fact  of  being  large  wholesale  im- 
porters of  all  staple  goods,  and  having  no  in- 
termediate profits  to  pay. 
Dry  Goods.— 

Those  wanting  anything  In  this  line, 
will  find  a  splendid  stock  at  Jackson  &  Lux- 
ton's,  or  the  Bes  Hive,  They  claim  to  be 
ansurpassed  in  extent  and  variety,  or  in 
prices.  We  hope  our  lady  friends  will  look 
them  up.  See  advertisements  of  both  the 
above  establishments  on  the  last  page  of  the 
cover. 
The  Establishment— 

Of  M.  G.  Elmork  &  Co.,  156  East  Wa- 
ter Street,  Mil.,  has  one  of  the  finest  displays 
of  Crockery  and  Glass  Ware  in  the  whole 
West,  and  we  have  been  able  to  make  bar- 
gains with  them  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 
Read  their  advertisement  and  give  them  a 
call,  those  of  you  who  wish  to  buy. 

Jewelry.— 

The  two  leading  eMabli.-hment*  of  Mil- 
waukee and  the  West  will  be  found  adver- 
tised in  our  columns — Messers.  Looms  & 
Hois  and  A.  B.  VahCott.  What  they 
have  not  got  no  one  need  wish.  They  are 
on  nearly  opposite  corners  on  East  Water 
and  Wisconsin  Streets,  and  their  establish- 
ments are  well  worth  seeing,  out  of  curiosity 
even,  if  one  does  not  buy.  But* we  would 
like  to  know  who  can  help  it  if  they  have 
any  money  to  spend. 

We  hope  those  in  from  the  country  at  the 
Fair,  or  at  any  other  time,  will  visit  the 
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foregoing  sterling  establishment*.  They 
will  find  there  in  no  gammon  in  onr  repre- 
sentations about  them.    Not  a  bit. 

A  Wankeeha  Oo.  Farm.— 

The  Farm  advertised  for  sale  by  J.  8. 
Fillmore,  Em.,  in  this  number,  is  worthy 
the  notice  of  those  who  wonld  like  a  good 
location  and  a  good  farm  in  one  of  the  old- 
est and  best  counties  in  the  8tate,  at  an  un- 
precedentedly  low  prioe— $18  and  a  fraction 
per  acre — not  what  the  building  originally 
cost.  It  is  a  farm  that  we  have  personally 
known  for  sixteen  years,  and  did  not  sup- 
pose it  conld  be  bought  for  twice  the  money. 
'  It  certainly  roust  be  oheaper  than  wild,  na- 
ked prairies  in  Town,  100  miles  from  a  Rail- 
road, at  $10  and  $15  per  acre. 


Gaboon'*  Seedling  Pit-Plant, 

8ee  his  advertisement,  certificates,  Ac., 
and  if  you  are  not  sattftfled  at  that,  call  and 
see  a  specimen  of  Pie  Plant  in  our  office.  It 
reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  Oigantea  Wash- 
ingionia,  or  big  Pine  tree  of  California,  and 
bears  the  name  relation  to  common  Pie 
Plants.  Neither  Mb.  Gaboon  nor  his  arti- 
cles need  any  especial  commendation  from 
any  one  in  this  State.  He  is  an  institution 
among  us,  and  everybody  already  knows  it. 
That's  a  fact. 


Bee  the  advertisement  of  W.  A.  P.  Mor- 
ses. Thsy  do  say  he  undersells  his  neigh- 
bors considerably,  the  truth  of  which  every 
one  can  ascertain  for  himself. 

Agricultural  Books.— 

We  continue  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
who  read,  to  the  splendid  lists  of  books  ad- 
vertised by  C.  M.  Saxtoi  &  Co.  They  in- 
clnde  everything  in  the  line  of  Agriculture, 
Horticulture  and  the  useful  aits,  and  are  uni- 
formly cheap.  We  intend  to  keep  a  full 
stock  of  them  on  hand,/<w*  tale,  hereafter,  at 
New  York  prices.  Meantime  any  who  can 
order  easier  direct  from  the  publishers,  can 
always  do  so  by  mail,//w  of  postage,  and 
get  anything  of  the  kind  at  N.  Y.  prices. 
The  farmers,  reading  men  and  school  dis- 
tricts of  Wisconsin  and  the  West,  should  in- 
vest many  thousands  in  these  hooks,  dnring 
the  present  fall  and  winter.  How  could  it 
possibly  be  better  invested  ?  We  certainly 
don't  know. 

Tha  Madison  Nursery— 

Is  a  nice  establishment,  and  one  where 
everything  offered  for  sale  is  choice  and 
good.  Our  Friend  Mr  Hand  is  a  neat  prac- 
tical nurseryman  and  gardener,  (from  the 
Old  Country,)  and  seems  fully  to  understand 
his  business.  All  passing  his  est  iblishment, 
on  the  great  highway  leading  north-east 
from  the  oity,  would  do  well  to  call  and  ex- 
amine his  stock. 


Tha  Oard  of  Messrs.  Carpenter,  Noy as  It  Oo,— 

Real  Estate  and  Loan  Agents,  will  be 

found  among  our  advertisements.    They  are 

active  business  men. 

Bacon's  Madison  Mercantile  College,— 

Advertised  in  this  No.,  is  now  in  full 

course  of  business  and  open  for  the  reception 

of  students.    See  advertisement. 

The  Hirer  Bank  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  TV- 
Are  also  advertised  in  this  No.      Vide 

Wholesale  Price  List,  &o. 


A  FIVE  DOLLAR  LIBRARY, 

FOR    FARMERS! 

The  American  Farm  Book,  $1  00 

Diseases  of  Doroestlo  Animals,  70 

Brown's  Field  Book  of  Manures,  t  85 

The  Stablo  Book,  1  00 

Nash's  Progressive  Farmer,  '60 

Stevens*  Lead  Drainer,  '00 

This  Library  la  arranged  with  a  view  to  supplying  the 
greatest  amount  of  practical  Instruction,  without  needless 
repetition. 

At  least  thla  much  of  an  Agricultural  Library  should 
be  In  the  hands  of  every  Farmer  In  America. 

Our  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Agricultural  Bonks  will 
be  sent  to  any  persona  who  will  favor  us  witkvthelr  ad- 
dress. C  M.  8AXTON  A  CO.. 

Agricultural  Book  Publishers, 
No.  140  Fulton  Street,  New  Fork. 

Oct,  11S6S.    Im. 


I  A  ill  XOW  RECEIVING 

ICY  LABOR 

STOCK    OF    LUMBER, 

Consisting  of 

FLOORING,    "WIDE    AND    NARROW, 

Seasoned — Joists  of  all  Lengths  and 
Sizes,  Furnishing  Lumber,  (Kiln  Dried  by 

Balhley^s  Celebrated  Patent  Process.) 
A.  NO.  1  SHINGLES,  SUPERB  LATH, 

(Dry,)  a  Splendid  Lot  of  Clear,  Dry 
Pickets,  Timber,  and,  in  fact.  Everything  in  my  Line. 

HAVING   PURCHASED 
At  the  lowest  rates,  being  near  the  Depot,  thereby 
saving  great  expense  In  haufrmr,  and  bavin*  no  partner 
with  whom  to  share  profits,  I  can  sell  at  the 
L0WB8T  PRICES. 
All  Persons  purchasing  Lumber,  will  And  It  to  their  In* 
tcrest  to  give  mo  a  call  before  pnrHiusInz  elsewhere. 
W.  A  P,  MORRIS, 
Oflict  year  th*  Depot,  on  Morris  Slrset. 
Manisov,  Wis.,  Oct  1,  18M.       tf. 


Fruit  Trees, 

A  CHOICE  Collection  of  Trees,  Shrnbs  and  Plants, 
for  sale  at  the  NEENAII  NURSERY,  comprising 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  Qiitnee,  Grape  Vines,  Goose- 
berries, Currants.  ^Raspberries,  Ac.,  Ac  Victoria  and 
Tobolsk  Pie  Plant  Roots,  by  the  dozen. 

Roses,  Dahlias,  Peonies  and  Shrubbery  In  variety. 

NURSERY    BT  OOKB. 

60,000  thrifty  yearling  Apple  Stocks,  at  $5  per  1000. 

10,000  Canada  Plum  Stocks,  one  year  old,  prime,  at  $S 

per   1000.     1000  Locust  plants,  at  $10  per    1000 
E3F~Order*  enclosing  the  money  promptly  attended  to. 
THOMAS  COOKS. 
Nan  ah,  Winnebago  Co.,  Wis.,  Oct  1,  ,M.    lm. 
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S  StFflUIE  "piV  FLIAT_ 

Groo«e'berrle«r 

CUKBANT8,  GRAPE  VINES,  BULBS, 

XIinUBBKRY,  TUB&R3,  <tC.y  4C.'~~m~m~ 


BP.  CAHOwN'8  Seedling  Pie  Plant.  Length  "of 
•  Sioek  36  Inches,  and  circumference  48  ladies. — 
Weight.  %H  poinds.  Circumference  of  the  Leaf  28 
feet  Prod  act  of  one  root  et  en*  catting  forty -eight 
pounds.  I  will  securely  peck  In  boxes,  ani  forward  ac- 
cording to  direction*.  Ten  KooU  for  $5;  Five  Booti  for 
$1;  One  Root  fer  $1 ;  by  the  Hundred,  for  $40. 
Cash,  In  alt  eases,  to  be  lent  with  the  order. 


TESTinoiviArs : 

JVom  t\s  Amtrican  JntUtui*  /Vecesdenfc,  Auf.  6, 

llAimoTtt  Pra-PLiirT.— Solon  Robinson  exhibited  e 
•talk  of  Gaboon's  Mammeth  Heedllng  Rhubarb,  grown 
at  Kenesha,  Wisconsin,  that  excited  considerable  curl- 
celt  7.  It  wat  ont  of  a  box  Mat  to  the  Tribane  Office 
fer  distribution,  and  tome  ef  it  on  trial  was  found  ae  rich 
and  tender  as  that  ef  smaller  grewto.  It  la  supposed  to 
be  the  meet,  prvdnctlre  variety  grown  for  culinary  pur. 
peace,  and  should  be  in  erery  market  garden,  and  then, 
possibly,  It  wouljl  be  grown  In  sueh  abundance  that  It 
eeuld  he  pnreliseed  by  people  In  ordinary  dream- 
ssnaeea,— AT.  ym  Tribune 


Association  for  the  Exhibition  ef  the  Industry  I 
of  all  Nations,  New  Yoax,  July  4, 1864.        f 
1.  P.  Gaboon,  Sao,— Dear  .sir—This  U  to  certify  that 
specimens  of  your  Seedling  Pie  Plant  are  on  exhibition 
at  the  Cryetal  Palace,  and  deterring  of  special  approba- 
tion Tor  mammoth  sine  and  excellence  of  quality.    They 
are  superior  to  any  production  of  the  kind  on  exhibition. 
Tours,  Truly, 

P.  T.  BARNTJat,  President 

Mammoth  Pn  Plajh.— B.P.  Gaboon,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
has  Just  sent  us  three  Pie  Plant  leafstalks  that  outgo 
anything  we  hare  overseen  of  the  kind  before;  as  after 
performing  the  long  journey  from  their  place  of  growth 
—In  what  manner  we  are  not  Informed— the  three  stalks 
weigh  eleven  and  a  quarter  pounds.— AT.  Y.  TWowjie. 

To  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society:— 

Being  on  a  tonr  through  Wisconsin,  I  called  upon 
Mr.  B.  P.  Gaboon,  of  Kenosha,  who  has  a  remarkable 
variety  of  Seedling  Rhubarb.  I  examined  his  plantation 
of  about  9,000  plants,  and  Its  wonderful  properties  have 
not  been  overrated.  Th»  Victoria  1  saw  growing  along- 
side of  his  Seedling,  subject  to  the  sauie  treatmentr-soll 
Identical— would  not  weigh  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 
Gaboon  Seedling.  I  can,  through  your  ttoclrty  recom- 
m<  nd  the  plant  to  the  notice  of  amateurs  and  cultivators 
as  the  bout  plant  known.  lllsvUlks  for  market  would 
measure  from  three  to  four  Inches  wide,  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  and  two  feet  long,  and  so  tender  that  many 
leaves  1  saw  broke  down  with  their  own  weight  it  is 
a  chance  seedling,  originated  by  Mr.  Gaboon,  from  the 
seed  given  him  at  Chicago,  and  was  the  only  plant  from 
the  seed  tbst  was  wotth  cultivation. 

Respectfully,  Yours,  JULIUS  tfRACE. 

Cincinnati,  August  84, 1936. 

We  counted  on  one  root  Fifty-five  stalks,  of  which  the 
longest  wss  two  feet  In  bngth  from  root  to  leaf,  and 
woulJ  girt  eipht  inches  or  more.  The  others  were  of  all 
sizes  down  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  end  an  Inch  In  di- 
ameter, though  the  average  would  be  twenty  Inches 
long  and  four  or  more  In  circumference.  This  root  was 
not  an  unusual  one,  and  was  only  an  average  of  tho«e 
which  have  stood  three  years  and  are  allowed  a  fair 
chance.  Mr.  G.  showed  us  a  utalk  lut-servcd  in  spirits, 
which  is  five  and  a  half  incu»*»  wide  by  twenty-seven 
long.— J*rairie  Farmer,  for  September,  1865. 

«.  P.  C'AHOOX. 

Kb wosn a,  W  Is.,  Oct  1 , 1 ; ML        2m 


MADISON  NURSERY, 

NORTH  EXD  OF  WASHINGTON  AY  KNUR, 
BY  JOll*  HAND, 

WHO  offers  to  his  Patrons  and  the  PubHc,  at  reason 
able  prices,  the  following  varieties  of  Frelt  Trees, 
and  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  Ac,  constfttng  Jn  part  of 
Apple*,  Pears.  Plums,  Chei  rice.  Grape  Yine,  Large  Eng- 
lish and  Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberries ;  Black,  Bed 
and  White  Grape  Currants :  Fastelf  and  White  Antwerp 
Raspberries ;  Siberian  Crab,  Radford's  Giant,  Hyatt  a 
Victoria  and  Mammoth  Rhubarb,  or  Pie  Plant;  Giant 
Asparagus;  eight  varieties  of  choice  Strawberries: 
Dwarf  and  CMmlng  Rosea  in  great  variety ;  all  hinds  of 
Ornsmental  Shrubbery  suited  to  the  climate,  among 
which  will  be  found  large  well  furnished  plants;  also  a 
good  variety  ef  Herbaceous  Plants— Bulbous  Roots,  Ac 

The  above  are  all  grown  in  Madison.     They  all  stood 
the  severity  of  last  winter  without  Injury. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to,  and  delivered  free  of 
cartage  within  the  II  mite  of  the  city. 

Madison,  Oct  1, 1S66L    Sm. 


WHOLESALE  PBIOB  UBT  OP  THB 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  K.  Y. 

200,f00  Applet,  one  year  old, $80.00*0*  1,$0$l 

100,000  **  two       •*      80.00  ■ 

100,000  "three     a    6*00  * 

80.000  "four      **    80.00  * 

80,000  Cherries,  1  yr.  old,  $1100  per  100 ;  100.00 

10,000    -    two        "         1100       "       140.00  " 

30,000  Dwarf  Pears,  lyr.  moo       -       16000  * 

10,000  M    tweyre.,   8640       -       860.00  M 

16,000  Stand.  Pears.  1  yr.  14.00       H       140.00  • 

8,000  "     twoyr*.,  8A.00       "       860.00  - 

80,000  Peaches,  1  year,     10.10       «        80.09  • 

6,000  Apricots       •»  18.00       u       HO.00 

10,000  Plums,         »         80.00       «       180.00  - 

6.000  Grapes.  8  years,      10.00       **       100.00  " 

8,000        "    1  year,  8.00       -         75.00  - 

8,000  Quinces  l  yr.,         18,00       •*       160.00  « 

MOO  Currants,  1  yr.,        7.00       **        $0.00  * 

4,000       *'    9yrs.,  9.00       "         90.00  " 

8,000  Geoseberrles,  Syr.  IO.O0       ••        90.00  « 

6,tK)0  Raspberries,  1  yr.,    6.00       u         49.00  * 

8TOOS8. 

800,000  Apple  Seedlings,  8  yrs.  old, $460  per  l.$$H 

100,000        "        ••    lyr,    8.600         M 

80,000  Pear,  1  yr., nVOU        « 

60,000  Plum  Beedllaga,  1  yr.  eld, 14.90        • 

60,000  Cherry,    •»  *        •*   A.00         *, 

f.80,000  Osage  Orange,     *•       «  6.00        * 

1  would  say  to  those  about  starting  In  the  bualnesa, 
that  I  will  offer  great  inducemenU  when  large  quantities 
of  the  above  are  taken,  both  as  to  time  and  price,  on 
their  sending  me  a  list  of  articles  needed. 

P.  8.— I  will  also  receive  and  fill  orders  for  Apple 
Grafts,  packed  and  delivered  at  the  Railroad  Depot,  free 
from  charge,  for  $7  per  thousand.  In  quantities  of  Iron 
one  to  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  beet  varieties. 

|V  Workmanship  done  In  the  best  manner  by  expe- 
rienced hands.  GEO.  CHERRY.  Proprietor. 

Office,  100  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Oct.  1,1856.    8m. 


CARPENTER,  NOTES  A  CO, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOAN  AGENTS, 
Ann 

HxXoat&e;p*  Srota.ersif 

MADISON, WISOONB1H. 

Will  buy  and  sell  Real  Estate,  invest  Money  and  nego- 
tiate Loans  for  non-residents  and  others,  pay  Taxes, 
collect  Rents,  locate  Land  Warrants,  buy  ana  sell  the 
same  on  commission,  examine  and  perfect  Titles,  insure 
Life  and  Propertv  In  responsible  Companies,  Ac,  Ac 
b\D.  CARPENTER, 

KKUEL  NOYEs, 

ROLL  A  A.  LAW. 
If  aniBOK,  Oct.  1, 1856.    t£ 
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WISCONSIN   PARMER. 


AGRICULTURAL     BOOKS. 


O.  M.  8AXTON  &  CO., 
No*    140,   Fulton   Street,    New   York, 

PUBLISH  TEE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  tfOR  THE  COUNTRY, 

And  wOX  Send  Them,  Free  •/  Pottage,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stat©*,  upon  reeelpt  of  the  Price, 


1.  The  SUble  Book—the  beet  work  on  the  Horse  $1  00 

2.  The  Horse's  Foot,  with  directions  How  to  keep 

it  Bound,  paper  25  ots.,  cloth, 50 

8.  Brown's   American    Btrd  Fancier;    paper   85 

ota.,  oloth 60 

4.  Dedd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  well  bound  in 

Cloth 1  00 

5.  Dana's  Maek  Manual,  cloth 1  00 

6.  Daaa'ePrUeKssay  on  Manures*"* 95 

T.  rHookhardt's  Chemical  Field  Leetnres 1  00 

8.  Blake's  Parmer  at  Home 1  95 

9.  Bnlat's  American  Flower  Garden  Directory...  1  95 

10.  Batst's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 75 

11.  Norton's  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,  00 
IS.  Johnstone's  Osteon  Ism  ef  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, (tor  schools,) 15 

18.  Johnstone's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 

try and  Geology 1  00 

14  Johnstone's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Ohemls- 

try  and  Geology 1  25 

15.  Downing*  Landscape  Osrdenlng 8  50 

19.  Fessenden's  Complete  Farmer  and  Gardeaer, 

doth 195 

17.  Feeseadene    American    Kitchen    Gardener, 

Oloth 60 

18.  Nash's  Progressive  Farmer 10 

10.  Richardson's  Domestic  Fowls 95 

90.  Richardson  on  the  Horee— Varieties,  manner 

of  Breeding,  Ac., 95 

81.  Richardson  on  the  Diseases  and  Management 

of  the  Hog 95 

98.  Richardson  on  the  Destruction  of  the  Pests  of 

the  Farm 95 

28.  Richardson  on  the  Hire  and  Honey  Bee 95 

94.  Mllburn  and  Stevens  on  the  Cow  and  Dairy 

JIusbandry 95 

95.  Skinner's  Elements  of  Agriculture 95 

98.  Topham's  Chemistry  made  Easy,  for  the  use 

of  Farmers 95 

97.  Allen's  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape, . .  1  00 

23.  Allen  on  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. . .  75 

29.  Allen's  American  Farm  Book, 1  00 

80.  Allen's  Rnral  Architecture 1  95 

81.  Pardee  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Strawberry, 

R-i^pberry,  Ac r 60 

82.  Pedder'a  Farmer's  Land  Measurer 50 

88.  Phelps'  Bee-keeper's  Chart 95 

84.  Guonon's  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows:  paper  88 

cts.,  cloth 68 

85.  Gann's  Djrnestlo  Medicine— a  book  for  ev«ry 

married  man  and  iroman m. 8  00 

86.  Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry, .*. 1  25 

87.  Yonait,    Randall   and    Skinner's   Shepherd's 

Own  Book 9  00 


88.  Vbuatt  on  the  Breeding  and  Management  of 

Sheep •   ft 

89.  Touattonthe  Horse I  96 

40.  Youatt.  Martin  and  Stevens  on  Cattle i . .  1  95 

41.  Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Breeds  and  Manage- 

ment of  the  Hog TO 

42.  Mnnn's  practical  Land  Drainer 16 

48.  Stevens'  Book  of  the  Farm,  complete,  with 

450  illustrations 4  66 

44.  The  American  Architect,  or  Plans  for  Coun- 

try Dwellings 6  66 

45.  Thaer,Shaw,  and  Johnson's  Prtnotptca  of  Ag- 

riculture    9  Of 

46.  Smith's  Landscape  Gardening,  Parka  and  Plea- 

sure Grounds IV 

47.  Weeks  on  the  Honey  Bee;  paper  90  coats, 

xCloth  66 

48.  Wilson  on  the  Cultivation  ef  Flax W 

49.  Miner's  American*  Bee-keeper's  Manual 1  9f 

50.  Qulnby's  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping I  06 

51.  Cottage  and  Farm  Bee-keeper Of 

52.  Elliot's  American  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  96 

68.  The  American  Florist's  Guide IB 

54.  Every  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener;  paper 

25  eta,  cloth 66 

55.  The  American  Rose  Oulturbt,  paper  90  eta,, 

Cloth » 

56.  Hoare  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine 66 

57.  Chorltou's  Gold  Grapery,  from  direct  Ameri- 

can Practice ; 60 

68.  Sexton's  Rural  Hand  Books,  8  vols 8  T6 

50.  Bement's  Rabbit  Fanclori  paper  95  eonte, 

Cloth    66 

60.  Reemelin's  Vine  Dresser's  Manual 66 

61.  Neirs  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gardeaer'e 

Companion 1  66 

62;  Brown's  American  Poultry  Yard 1  66 

68   Browne's  Field  Book  of  Manures 196 

64.  Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun 66 

65.  Skillful  Housewife 96 

66.  Charlton's  Grade  Grower's  Guide ;  paper  60 

cts„  cloth, 66 

67.  White's  Gardening  for  the  South 1  96 

68.  Eastwood's  Manual  for  the  cultivation  of  the 

Cranberry 66 

69.  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Modern  Gardening. . .  1  60 

70.  Persos  on  the  Onlture  of  the  Vine 66 

71.  American  Agriculturist,  10  vols. 19  66 

72.  Bousslogault's  Rural  Economy 1  96 

78,  Thompson's  Food  ef  Animate;  paper  50  eta, 

Oloth TO 

74.  Richardson  on  Dogs— their  Origin,  Varieties* 

Ac;  paper  85  cIa,  cloth, 66 

75.  Lleblg's    Familiar    Letters  to    Fanners  on 

Chemistry ;  paper,  25  cts.,  cloth,*. 66 

Oct.  1,1856.    1m. 
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WISCONSIN   FARMER. 


BA-COIST'S 


.3DI0ON 


Corner  of  Mifflin  and  Plnekney  Streets, 
H1DHAM,     .....     WISCONSIN. 

JlroneA  o/Baoo*%»  Mtroa+HU  OoUm  OindmmaU,  0. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  respectfully  announces  that 
ha  has  got  hit  new  College  Rdeflce  completed,  the 
School  opened  for  the  reception  of  Pupils,  end  ell  neces- 
sary arrangements  made  for  giving  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  thorough  coarse  of  Commercial  Intruetton  then 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  school  in  the  Western  coun- 
try—end equal  in  every  respect  to  the  course  of  Iwtmc- 
tlon  given  In  my  old  and  established  College  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.     . 

The  course  of fnstruotten  embraces  Book  Keeping  by 
DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  adapted  to  every  department  ef 
Trado  and  Commerce;  Commercial  Calculations,  Pen- 
manship, Lecture*  on  Commercial  Law,  the  Science  of 
Accounts,  Customs  of  Merchants,  and  ether  Cemmereial 
Topics.  The  plan  adopted  In  teaching  combines  Prac- 
tise with  Theory,  and  thus  qualifies  the  student  at  once 
fer  the  active  duties  of  the  Counting  Room. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  that  best  suits  their 
convenience.  A  course  can  be  completed  in  from  six  to 
tan  weeks,  though  the  time  Is  unlimited. 

TBRMS:  ~*"— 

Fer  a  full  Course  of  Instruction,    ....   $44.00. 

fia^For  farther  particulars,  address 

R.  8.  BACON,  Principal. 

Ifanaon,  Wls»,  Oct,  1, 185*.    tf. 


ANI'RE   LESOTS 

NURSERIES  , 

ANGERS,    ....    FRANCE. 

o— o— 

MR.  ANDRE  LRROY,  Member  of  the  principal  Hor- 
tleultnral  and  Agricultural  Societies  of  Europe  and 
America,  end  lately  promoted  by  the  *  re  neb  Emperor 
to  the  rank  of  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  for  the 
best  nnrtery  products  exhibited  at  tho  World's  Fair  held 
In  ParK  brc*  leave  to  Inform  bis  friends  nnd  the  public, 
that  he  has  Just  published  his  New  Catalogue  for  1856, 
being  mor«u'Xi.en»lve  and  oouiplcto  than  that  of  any  sim- 
ilar estsHIMunent  on  the  continent  It  contains  the 
S rices  of  all  tho  Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Evorgrc«*n  Trees, 
hrnbs,  Roses,  CameHles,  Stocks,  Seedlings,  Ac,  dec, 
wllh  the  necessary  Information  for  Importing  the  same. 
lie  is  experienced  In  pntttnc  up  orders  for  America, 
and  the  superior  qualities  of  his  Plant*  have  been  too 
well  appreciated  during  a  period  of  10  years  to  require 
further  comment 

The  Catalogne  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  undersigned  Agent,  who  will  also  receive 
and  forward  the  orders.  Mr.  A.  Leroy  is  happy  In  being 
able  to  state  that  his  nurseries  were  not  reached  by  the 
inundation  which  so  recently  <lova>lated  a  portion  of 
the  district  in  which  they  are  situated. 

ANDRE  LEROY.  Angers, France. 
F.  A.  BRUGUIERE.  Sole  Agent. 

183,  Pearl  ."tieet  New  York. 
Ocroanu,  1, 1856.    8m. 


A  RARE  CHANCE! 

A   FARM   IN    WAUKESHA    COUNTY 

FOR  SALE. 

A  FARM  of  800  acres  In  the  town  of  Del  afield,  situ- 
ated on  that  Splendid  Road  from  Waukeshsto  Del* 
afield.  It  has  a  (rood  House  and  Barn,  and  Is  otherwise 
under  good  Improvements  and  will  be  sold  for  $4,000  on 
easy  terms.  It  lies  within  one  hour's  ride  of  M.  A.  M.  A 
MAW  Railroads.  It  Is  known  as  the  "Kellogg  Farm." 
For  particulars  inquire  of 

J.  8.  FILLMORE. 
No.  1  Juneau  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ii.iaso.  tf. 


SPANISH   MERINO 


mHR  SUBSCRIBER  hss  still  about  100  of  his  Sheen 
------  dianose  oL,  at  heretolore  ad- 

vertised.   These  are  a  choice  lot 


J.  left  that  he  wishes  Ud 


Mamjov,  Wit,  Oct  1, 1856V 


D.  J.  POWERS, 
lm. 


NEW  MILLINERY  STORE. 

NO.  4t  WASHINGTON  AYSNTJE, 


WISCONSIN. 


HADISON, 


HAVING  fust  retnrned  from  the  East,  with  a  fall 
assortment  of  MILLINERY  GOODS,  I  take  plea- 
sore  in  calling  the  attention  of  tho  Ladles  to  my  newly 
selected  *toek  of 

Bonnet*,  Ribbon*,  Flower** 

and  a  general  assortment  of  Fancy  Goods,  among  which 

arc  MANTILLAS,  plain  and  fancy  SHAWLl,an4 

SOU  AMD,  OA8HMBRE8, 

together  with  an  elefant  lot  of  Dress  Goods.    Abe 

YANKEE  NOTIONS, 

In  groat  variety,  all  of  which  I  invite  yon  to  call  and  tea, 

R.F.  POWERS. 
Madsok,  Wis.,  June,  '96.    tf. 


City  Crockery  Store. 

Ho.  136  Bnat  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

M.  G.  ELMORE  A  CO., 

importers  and  WhcUtaU  and  Rstall  DsaUrg  in  Ghana* 

Q4as$  and  Eariktn  War*.  Lamp*,  Brittanniot 

and  How  Furnishing  Ware*,  and 

Jfanitfaoturtrs  ©/  Looking  <7fcr*ee*. 

THE  Subscribers  having  recently  established  a  bouse 
for  the  sale  of  the  above  Goods  In  this  city,  respect* 
folly  sol  lot  t  a  call  from  buyers.  We  have  the  Largest 
Stare,  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Goods  and  will  sell 
Lower  than  Goods  have  heretofore  been  sold  in  this  or 
the  Chicago  market 

CROCKERY.— Our  assortment  is  unsurpassed  bar- 
ing  recently  tecelved  of  our  own  Importation  a  large 
Slock,  T.  A  R.  Bootes  manufacture  and  the  newest  pat- 
terns. 

CHINA.— Rich,  White,  Gilt  and  Decorated,  Tea  and 
Dinner  Srts — varying  In  price  from  % S  to  $200. 

GLASS.— A  large  variety,  both  Cut  and  Pressed, 
among  which  may  bo  found  the  New  Diamond  Goods,    • 

LAMPS.- Both  Hanging  and  Stand— for  Oil,  Cam- 


phene  and  Fluid,  new  designs. 
LOOKING-GLASSES.-  " 


From  the  cheapest  to  the 
Best  French  Plate. 

GAS  FIXTURES.— The  lnrgest  assortment  of  Cor- 
nellusj  celebrated  manufacture.  Some  very  rich  pat- 
terns, a*  high  as  $  lot)  a  Chandelier. 

TABLE  CUTLERY.— Silver  Plated.  Brittania,  Jap- 
anned and  Planished  Tin  Wares,  In  fact,  a  eooiplete 
assortment  of  sH  the  Goods  usually  kept  In  a  first  class 
Crockery  Store. 

FANCY  GOODS.— We  havo  a  Stock  formerly  com. 
prising  the  *  Temple  of  Fancy,"  which  we  offer  At  Cost, 
hsvinx  bonght  them  to  get  possession  of  the  Store  now 
occupied  by  us,  and  wanting  the  room  now  occupied  by 
them  for  the  Crockery  Trade. 

M.  G.ELMORE  A  CXX 

MiLWAuxna,  Wis.,  Sept  1, 1856,     tf. 


T 


L4NS1NO  BONNIE, 

89  A  91  East  Water  Street,  ifiUoauU*  Wisconsin, 
MAiruTAorunmm  or 

HE  Celebrated  King  of  Stoves  and  Forest  Oak,  (two 

of  the  best  Stoves  ever  made.)    Also,  every  variety 

of  Box  and  Parlor  8tove,  Tinners  Stock,  in  any  quan- 
tity. Agent  for  tbe  sale  of  Herring's  Safes,  Fairbanks 
Scales,  and  Spratt's  Belf-Soalin*  Cans,  for  preserving  In 
a  fresh  state  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

_T  Circulars  of  all  the  above  articles  will  bo  seat  on 
application  to  me. 

i£iLwauan*,Sopt  1,185ft.    t£ 
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.A.  XX  x& -u.  ct  1    Report 

OF  THB 

MADISON   MUTUAL 

INSURANCE    COMPANY, 

FOB  THE  TEAR  1866. 

THE  TOTAL  amount  of  Property  In- 
sured todste, $l,ST4.t84  00 

Total  amount  of  Premlom  Notes  received, . .     21,000  00 

do       do       Oa»h  Premiums  received 11,404  00 

do       number  of  Policies  issued, 1,191 

Total  amount  of  Premiums  received  to  deto,  $83,154  64 
do       do    Losses  and  ExpensespsJd  to  date,  0,871  48 

Balanoe  la  lavor  of  the  Co.,  Jaa,  1,  I860,. . . .  $98,088  94 
There  are  no  oatstandiag  lisbilllles  against  the  Com- 
pany, and  no  assessments  hare  ever  been  aiade  upon  the 
Premium  Notes. 

The  Company  has  boon  ia  successful  operation  five 
years,  peld  all  leglUmats  claims  and  demands  promptly, 
andss  tho  above  report  shows,  has  accumulated  a  hand- 
some surplus. 

Persons  desiring  Insonuiee  upon  their  Dwelling 
Houses,  Barns  ana  contents,  against  the  casualties  of 
Fire,  will  readily  appreciate  the  advaatagee  which  this 
Company  affordi*,  as  no  risks  are  taken  upon  any  other 
description  of  property.  The  business  of  the  Company 
will  be  strictly  confined  to  this  particular  class  of  risks, 
avoiding  all  property  In  cities  and  exposed  parts  of  vil- 
lages, and  by  pursuing,  without  deviation,  the  prudent 
system  adopted  and  which  has  thus  far  proved  eminently 
successful,  the  Directors  hope  to  continue  the  prosperity 
of  tfas  Company,-  and  to  offer  to  Jarmers  and  others 
wishing  Insurance,  arsafe  and  reliable  Company  la  which 
to  Insure  their  Property  against 

LOSS  OB  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE. 
0£BLoox**b  s 

B.F. HOPKINS,  Secy         N.  W.  DEAN,    PrtHdmt 
L.J.FARWELL,ZVs<mV.  D.  J.  POWERS,     F.  iYe*. 

Dlreotoraj  i 

I*  J.  FARWELL,  N.  W.  DEAN.        8IM10N  MILLS, 
L.  W.  UOYT,        W.  N.  8KYMOUR,  H.  A.  TENNEY, 
D.  J,  POWERS,    A.  F.  CAD  V,  I).  ATWOOlt, 

F.  G.  TLBB1TS,    B.  F.HOPKINS,    Wi.  C.  WELL3. 
C.  C.  OE.IN,    General  Agent. 
Hanbo*,  J  an.,  1808,  tf. 


D.    8.    DURRIE, 

Wholesale  aud  Retail  Dealer  in 

BOOKS   AND    STATIONERY, 

BLANK  pOOKSt  WALL  PAPER, 

AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BHUBN'S  BLOCK,  MADISON,  WISCONSIN. 

BOOK.  BINDERY 

CONNECTED  WITH  THIS  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Book.  JE»lsa.cl.lx*f£ 

DONE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 

MAGAZINES,  MUSIC  AND 

Miscellaneous  Books  Bound  on  Reasonable  Terms. 

Blank  Books  JVfnnufnc tared* 

POWERS  A  SKINNER. 
Mannoir,  Wis,  Aug.,  I860. 

E.  B.  CRAWFORD, 

FASHIONABLE  MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

KING  ST.,  NEAR  THE  MAD/SON  MOUSE, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 


OF    PURE    BLOOD  —  FOR    SALE    BT 
A  G.  HANFORD. 
Waukbbba,  Wis,  Sept  1, 1856.  tt 


A.  B.  YAMOOTT8 

JEWELRY   STORE!! 

south-bast  coaNas  or 
Baal  Water  and    Wisconsin  Streets,  Milwaukee. 

rpHIS  old  and  well  tried  establishment  Is  as  new  as 
J.  ever,  in  Its  full  tide  of  prosperity.  The  stock  of 
Goods  Is  new  sad  choice,  and  the  prices  so  favorable  as 
to  make  the  place  a  favorite  and  desirable  resort  for  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  seieiaad  conditions. 

Tbe  Stock  is  the  largest  sad  mostdesirable  erer  brought 
to  the  western  market  New  Goods  of  our  own  Impor- 
tation and  manufacture,  which  will  be  sold  to  the  trade 
at  the  lowest  New  Tork  Jobbing  prices. 

Jewelers,  Merchants  sad  Peddlers,  will  do  well  to  esll 
before  going  Ksst  or  purchsslng elsewhere.  Am«ns  thts 
Stock  may  be  founds  full  assortment  of  WATCH KS, 
from  the  most  celebrated  manufacturers,  together  with 
JEWELRY  of  every  kind  of  the  meet  fMhionsbte  pat- 
terns. Also- JIA80NIC  JEWELS  and  REGALIAS  of 
our  own  maaofactuse.  Watch  Glssses  and  Materials; 
also.  Watch  Maker's  Tools,  of  every  variety. 

Tbe  proprietor  Is  thankful  for  past  favors,  and  requests 
a  contlnusaceof  them 

liuwauxaa,  Sept.  1, 1866.     it 


Notice  To  Stock  Breeders. 

FOR  SALE— Tho  verv  Superior  Imported  Durham 
Bull,  -ROTHERSTHORPB,"  g  yearn  old,  (938 
A  H.  B ,  vol.  t  p.  935,)  bred  by  Geo.  Felkeer.  Esq., 
Bothersthorpe,  Northamptonshire,  Englsnd.  Also  a 
pure  bred  DURHAM  BULL  CALF,  sired  by  Imported 
"Rothersthorpe'*— Dam,  Imported  -Diane," also  bred  by 
Mr.  Falkner,  (See  A  H-  R,  vol.  9  p.  150,) 

The  above  animals  sre  of  a  rich  red  color,  with  a  Httle 
white,  and  descended  from  some  of  the  beat  herds  la 
England. 

Or  For  Price,  Psdigrea,  or  to  view  tbe  aalmals,  ap 
ply  to  the  subscriber,  JOHN.  P.  ROB, 

Musxaoo,  Waukesha  Co..  Wis.,  Sept  J,  1886.         It 


Nursery  Stock  For  Sale, 

O  A  AAA  APPLE  GRAFTS,  one  year,  of  ihir 
Jml\JjSJ\J\J  site,  enibrselncSftoftliQ  best  varieties 
—true  to  name.  Price,  $80  per  thousand  10,000  Buck- 
thorn Plants,  for  hedges,  o»e  year.  Price.  fS  per  1,000. 
10,000  Acacia,  (three'  thornerl  for  hedges.)  flee  pleats, 
very  hardy,  2  years,  price  $5  per  1,000.  Pie  Plant,  three 
best  varieties,  In  quantity,  from  $5  to  $25  per  100. 

The  above  will  be  lifted  about  the  istof  Nov.,  or 
earlier  If  desired ;  delivered  at  the  Railroad  Depot,  in 
Watertown  or  Whitewater,  if  in  large  quantity. 

Orders  should  be  sent  io  early. 

Standard  Trees  of  Apples,  Ac,  in  quantity;  also 
Dwarfs  and  Garden  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Fine  Ever- 
greens, snd  large  varieties  of  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses. 
Ac,  Root  Grafts  will  be  for  ssle  during  winter  and 
spring— securely  packed  for  tranaportation,  any  time. 

Please  call  and  examine,  or  address 

J.  C.  PLUMB  A  Ow. 

LaxaMrLLS.  Nuaanr,  Wis.,  Sept  1, 1866.         8m. 


FRUIT   TREES. 

A  CHOICE  Collection  of  Frnlt  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines. 
Plants,  Rosea,  Dahlias.  Evergreens,  Ac,  Cultivated 
and  for  Sale  by  A  G.  Hanfoud,  at  hla  Nursery,  Wauke- 
sha Co.,  Wis. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Currants,  Gooseberries.  Raspberries  snd  Strawberries  In 
variety.  Pie  Plant  and  Asparagus  Roots.  Houghton's 
Seedling  Gooseberry— An  twerps  and  Franconla  Raspber- 
ries, In  qeantlty  for  market  planting. 

ROSES.— Hvbrld  China.  Prairie,  Moos  Hybrid  Per- 
petual. Ac    Many  beautiful  sorts— some  of  them  superb. 

gy  Careful  selections  of  Fruits  suitable  lor  the  Or- 
chard snd  Garden,  will  be  made  by  the  proprietor  when 
desired.  A.  Q.  HANFORD, 

Waumsjia,  Wis.,  Sept  1,18M.    8m. 
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Madison  Agricultural 
WAREHOUSE. 

OF 

SAMUBL  JL  FOX. 

SAMUEL  B.  FOX,  at  his  General  Hardware  Establish- 
ment, Morris  Strest,  Madison.  "Keeps  constansly  on 
■and  a  large  stock  of  Grand  de  Tour,  White  water  and 
Janeavllle 

CROSS,   BREAKING  A    CORN    PLOWS, 

CtdSio*itnri<,ir(trr{>w*1  dtttioafor  and  Harrow 
Te?t\,  Q?rn  fttdler*,  Straw  fruiter t,  qf 

carton*  pattern*,  Rtitir&id  & 
Garden  WhfttRt rrmm, Roa d  SoraptrM, 
Chain  Paiitfrttrith  Wood  ami  Iron  Curb*  and 
Tulibtnfa  Patent  ft  tut  thmmnn  On  Yob**,  Grittd  £&mw 
and  Han  &(**&*.  Thermometer  CJw.miL,  Witt  WAwlsand 
favkdA.    WMJT*tr*/«  an*i  Ntc^-Totet,  Pout  Aug§rw, 
A*icJtw  and  JfriWoefct,  WtSQim  Jij«fct,  Fumni**g  MiiL*.  Sr. 

HAYING  AND  TUKTOTING-  TOOLS 

ijjar  Me  focind 

00  Dozen  tteaidsler's  Cm\   Bitot    Grass   Seythsn, 

SO      "        Blood's  "  *  " 

&0     "    North  Wayne,  -  ■ 

10      ■*        Beards  ley's  rillv*r      "    Grain  ■ 

00      *•     Scyth*  Su«ih*t  vfirlrMi*  paiterm, 

J,W>  Pnperior  Hand  Bakes* 

00  **        Horse      " 

UH1     Morgan'*  Grain   CrariJee. 

Ibu     GrnriddsT-iur '• 

100     1'inoey  A  L/iwsnne  Grain  CmJla*. 

00  dox.  two  tine  Mr* j  Forks, 

00    '■     three  tint  Straw  " 

30    "     Knis  And  l>  bandied  llanure  Fmrka. 

K)    **    riveted  Roe*, 

10*  *»     Orf.ird  Solid  *b*nt  Cast  Steel  Tinea, 

90    **     Tuttle'a  Na  1  S,  S>.     *        *        "      - 

On  ft  rim  i  nf  mr  ability  to  please,  I  solicit  aa  flTamhm- 
thm  #t  ihr-w  good*  before  yon  purchase^ 

BVMUKL  R.  FOZ, 

apr-tf  At  rign  uf  TaiJ  Lock,  Mot  ri*  Street 


Madison  Steam  Planing  Mill, 

A  WD 

SASH,  DOOft  AND  BLIND 

MANUFACTORY, 

OOaNKR  OF  WILSON  is  UYIKGBTON  9TRRKT&, 

HOHTIIEAST  SIDE  OF  TOWK,  NEAB  TITS 

GAB"  WOHK(^MADiaON,WlS. 

MADISON  8LEAM  PLANING  iUIX. 

THF  ABOVE  ESTABLISHMENT  was  erected  last 
Spring,  although  tutoring  under  many  riliueiiltltta, 
by  the  delay  of  machinery  and  other  cnuses,  and  wo  are 
now  prepared  to  manufacture  extensively,  and  nn  abort 
notice,  ff «  will  have  oft  Unnd  lor  anting  hnrfnees-Oiie 
thou  wad  well  leAjvnsd  J^ors,  ranging  Um  %  6^5,  0.  to 
S-lOWTft.,  IJ£  kViHb -  lliloh,  two  and  four psnnele, 

ADM!)— tarii'trall  «1iw  far  Four  Thousand  Window*. 
Persons  wish  Id  if  artVle*  nut  im  hanri  can  have  their 
orders  filled,  an  short  nv\Wc  We  al-n  nut  a  a  tfrerttirBrl- 
etj  of  Afniildlna-*— raiHrlrie  In  ptitk  Truin  rtfty  eaote  Mf 
hundred  fvrt  In  lenjftb  la  ten  dftttsTS  r»jr  bundred  feot 
Wc  k«ep  ^  large  aa^irtrneni  of  Xc well*  A  iSsnl^ters  con- 
stontty  on  hind,  Far  inert  will  nh-.no  notiw,  Flaniiuf 
and  Sfrwtat  AMIfi  tn  ofde*.  and  at  fl  nmieh  chrsper  rate 
than  «ui  Wdonr  by  pby&lcftl  itrenpth,  and  a  great  sa*+ 
lug  of  time  and  bl'^r  Ham  t>vorTiiR  riamd  at  ■ 
grtuil  ceomojuy  ti*  ibe  btiltdlnu  [inblfe.  Please  nutloe  0y 
nor  Bills,  found  In  *U  the  public  places  of  tlie  city. 

Pernoni  wlshltuj  artlcTos  tn  onr  line,  «an  do  (ta  well  aa 
at  Milwnnke*  »r  Chlcuin).  A  llU-nd  dL<witJtit  mjvltf  Ui 
iKoleeale  trorie.  STEVKNS  At  DO^KEU 

alani»nt  Wis^  June,  TW.    LL 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS, 

OF  ALL   DESCRIPTION  VAN  BS  FOUND  AT 

THBOLDAN&  WELL  KNOWN  mTA&> 

IMUMENT  Or 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON- 

THE  PToprletora  belh|f  o*t  n.-ady  at  tha  exmnnsodof 
their  Cnatom era,  to  order  fVuoi  Uanufncturtn  any 
Tools  or  Implements  required,  or  U>  »*.»  utfwU  «* 
Patentees,  in  Introducing  or  Belling  Bights.  They  hawe 
now  on  hand  the  following  Goods  for  Spring  trade  to  wit? 
'-SeymourV  uu rivalled  SKED  DB ILL  or  Broad  fait 
Sower—  w arranted  ;     Kmery>  latent  GKAtS  1)UILL; 

JCmerr's  Pattnt    GAKDEH  SEED  " 

«  n         i.  HOUSE  PoWKRTHREoHEi; 

■*  **  CORN  PLANTER: 

Bumhiir*       -  CORN  rLANTKR, 

Wrights  Olebrat^l  OOEN   f?lXTiVATOIt, 
PecHbam'a  -Self  aiwri*nltC  "      •TESn- 

Bllllnc*!  &  Oarman'a    HilEAKlNG   FLOWI, 
•*  -  CKO*3 

•  CAST  STEEL        * 

JftleVa  ^tarr^CORN  *  OOR  CRVhRKK.  S.vnthffraA 
Boflt^n  rnuiN  RHKLLEK,  Htraw,  Facd,  and  Vegetabls 
Cntlfrs,  GrautV  r*lel>raied  banning  MUK  Po«t*n  F*a< 
nlug  Uiba.  Ox  Yuboe  full  trlinuied,  Wi>ods  do,.  Bews, 
Staples  and  Rlnp*,  I*oiib(e  and  Sin  de  Wbimetreoa,  lrsi 
itfedgos.  Beetle  Ri ng^,  I>ia5  Teeth.  Waggon  Neck  Tukav 
Sledges  and  Hammers  AirLee'  Shovels  and  Spades,  Grain 
Ifrnays,  Well  WtH*la  unri  Buckets  Wheel  Barrdwi- 
ewsry  artkle,  In  fset,  whk-h  a  nmner  needs,  Thsy  an 
al.M)  prepaT'jil  to  receive  orders  from  iDitrchanta  far  Qajr 
and  TlsrvMlTooh,  %*  ftdJow«: 

tJac    Hundred  d^.t   Hirer,  Caat,  and  German   Stael 

Grasi  Scythes,  TwenCy-ftw a  dot  Silver,  0a«t  ana 

German  Grain  Srytbss— t>ne  hundred  doa\ 

Pfnnej  Av  Ijimson/e  1,  1  Jt  8  r*n*tbe*, 

Five  bundred  Uoreae^  celebrated 

Grain  Cradlee — Two  hundred  doz.  Hay 

A  Straw  Forts-Five   nundred  doten  Hay 

Kmkea  uf  excellent  finish— One   hundred  Solid 

Head  Ho**— One  hundred  lit vl ted   Hoee— &&,  Avl 

The  above  GFjods  are  of  very  suparlvr  quality  and  finish, 

and  etand  uueoualed, 

TIBIHTW  i  OOIIHON  have  al*o  on  band,  to  aepply 
early  demand,  Five  hcinrired  awort«4  die*  Late  Ilurs* 
i;rtndalon»*— Three  hundred        **  ll  Bsrea 

"  Three  hundred  M  **  Common  obis 

Grind j tonoa-  at  WtuleeaJe  or  11  jtnlL 

TIBBITS  A  OOBDOIT, 
liAnnwsi.  Fob.  1900.  l£ 


HAKKEK'S  PATENT. 


Tke  World  UAG##*ffed  to  /Vmiuce  tU  Superior. 

THIS  being  the  only  Pt;nr  now  In  nw  which  will  dla- 
■harge  a  OeiiHnml  Rtrwm  of  Better,  mates  U  the 
most  deslral-lo  artkk*  known  fur  either 

MIKING, STEAM  ENGINES,  WILLING,  OR   FOR 

iMlMEtTlC  U6R, 
as  every  variety  of  them,  whether  t' Is  tern.  Well,  Rngtaa, 
Ulna  or  Railroad    Pump  imn  b*  changed  In  a  minute  to 
be  used  as  a  perfeoi 

iire  wxwmwk 

In  places  where  Wgc  quantities  of  Water  are  required 
In  a*hortftpaceofilme,H*  ca^eily  baa  been  RxUy  and 
aatlafiwjtorily  tested  as  AOMBS  of  letter*  will  prove,  from 
the  meet  eminent  HaHroait  SupcrinEenrienieln  Naw  York 
Stn*e.  whkhletteni  a**ertthat  It  Is  the  most  powerful 
and  aimrde 

Hallrc ad  Station  Pnmp 

ever  beforrt  inTenled  and  used  In  that  State, 

Tho  subftcribers  having  booome  Agtnta  for  the  **l*of 
RIGHTS  TO  MANUFACTURE  OR  VEND  In  ail  the 
Counties  of  this  Stale  would  reflT*eeLftilly  tnrite  the  at- 
tenilfln  of  Hfaim,  Sawer  Grift  Mill  Prt>prietfir**jn**r** 
Mattufbeivrtr*,  and  RtMroud  Supv-inUndimS*  U>  a 
thuroagh  Liv«tlg]ition  or  the  nirrits  of  thl-«  Pump;  &^n- 
pie*  rtfVhlfth  can  be  Mem  at  their  ituff  Id  Mailboe.  and 
anj^f.rmatlun  given  In  ^\$mAWmm. 


■■Digitirod  by  V^jOiJVJ  [*£  -^ 
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UNIVEB8ITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Vacuity* 

J.  H.  LATHROP,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor,  and  Piofcaot  of 
Ethics,  Civil  Polity  and  Political  KeMomj. 

DANIEL  READ,  LL  D„  Professor  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy. Logic.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature, 

JOHN  W.  STERLING,  A.  M.,  Profeaaor  of  Msthssnn* 
lea,  Natural  Phtltieophy  and  Astronomy. 

1ZRA  8.  CARR,  M.  D.,  PTofeator  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History. 

a  M.  CONOVER,  A.  M.,  ProJsssor  of  Ancient  Tan- 
gusga,  and  Literature. 

/.  PTfDCHS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages, 
and  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  SMITH,  A/B.,  Tatar. 

Ternuli— S< 

1,— Third  Wednesday  of  September. 

9.— Pint  Wednesdsy  of  January. 

A— Fourth  Wedneeday  of  April,  and  continue  through 

thirteen  weeks  each. 

Comxxhosmkmt:— Fourth  Wednesdsy  of  July. 

CHARGES— In  Advance. 
Tvmox  Fan,  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks, 
Room  Ran*,        do  do. 

Wood,  (winter  terms,) 
Board,  in  11  all, 

Washing,  do  do  w,.-v 

\  On  the  last  three  charges,  a  drawback  will  be  slowed 
If  a  be  re  cost 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT* 
Piommojt  Rxad  will  give  a  course  of  professional  In- 
struction In  the  Art  of  Teaching,  beginning  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  May,  running  through  the  Summer  term, 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Fmorassos  Casb  will  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  en 
Agricultural  Chemhtry,  and  the  A ppll  cation  of  Science 
to  the  Useful  Arte,  In  the  Laboratory  of  the  UniTersity 
simultaneously  with  the  Normal  session. 

J.  H.  LATHROP,    OnAJiasxxom. 
Madison,  April,  1.    tf, 


do,  (maximum,) 
•  do  do 


T,00 

5,00 


JLA  GROSS  and  HIJLWAI/K.BK  HU  M. 

GEO.  H.  GREEN  &  CO., 

PRODUCE  AGENTS  A  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


TTTTLL  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Conakry  Pro- 
¥▼   dooe,  and  obtain  the  highest  market  prion* 
Returns  promptly  made.    Consignments  respeetfujry 


solicited.    Oflee  opposite  La  Orcese  a  Milwaukee  De- 
ntil waukee.  Wis.,  Feb.,  luML       U 


P*V 


oxjot: 


:i3xro.. 


M.  FRIEND  h  BRO&, 
Rave  nReoctwesl  by  Amorlcaa  Rxyxw— , 

THE  SPRING    AND  SUMMER 

FASHJONSs 

JTMW  ATYLM 

FBENOH    AND   AMERICAN 

OASSIMERES, 

FRENCH  PLAIDS— SILK  MIXED. 

mAuniTL  rArmnvs 
Black.  Poesylr  1nniy 

OF    XVUUY   QUALITY. 

BntOAJXTLOTHS,   OF  ETERT  COLOR  AND 

DESCRIPTION. 
▼emnAnasrn     a  Beautiful   Innnrtnansit 

GENTS.  CRATAT0 
ad  Furnishing  Goods,  too  numorons  to  mention    al  of 
rfclaawiUbe  sold  cheap  far  CA8H. 

M.  FRIEND  ABROtV 
Bat\KlavBoaitla^j»ao«,  Junta,  la**.  t£ 


XMP£LOVBZ> 

LITTLE  GIANT 


Mflfe 


CORlf    AND    COB    MILL. 

PATENTED  MAT  lorn,  1884. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT,  manufactured  by  Scorr  a 
Hnnons,  of  Cincinnati,  Oblo,  has  been  extensively 
introduced  and  tested  during  the  past  year,  and  has  Inva- 
riably given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction,  as  was 
proved  by  a  trial  at  Cincinnati  on  the  28d  of  February 
lest.  A  Committee  composed  of  Gov.  Weight,  Hon. 
H.  L.  Elswoxth,  of  Indiana,  Col.  S.  D.  Hauuib  of  the 
Ohio  OuUtoator,  Ww.  Duaxk  WrLson,  of  the  Iowa  Far- 
w*er,  Capt.  Obih  Smith,  of  Galena,  Illinois,  Mr.  Moons, 
of  Ky.,  and  Mr.  Baxwisc  of  Mo.,  awarded  a  prize  of 
fSSO  Silver  Plate-to  the  Little  Giant,  for 

DOING  MORE  WORK  AND  GRINDING  FINER 
than  any  of  the  contestants  on  the  ground. 
It  la  not  confined  to  the  grinding  of  Corn  in  the  Ear 
alone,  but  may  be  used  to  grind  Hominy  and  fine  Meal 
from  Shelled  Corn ;  so  that  any  person  possessing  one  of 
those  Mills,  can  aave  his 

TOLL,  TIME  AJfB  LABOR 

of  going  to  mill,  It  Is  also  simple  and  easily  set  up.  No 
extra  gearing  la  required  to  run  It,  and  In  can  be  man- 
aged by  a  Boy. 

The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  Exclusive 
Right  of  Sale  la  this  Sutu,  of  Jainca  B.  Chaedlck  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  prepared  to  furnish  them  to  farmers  and 
Dealers. 

l»ric«~ No.  S  Complete.  *4J\00— will  grind  8  to  10 
bushels  of  feed  per  hour,  with  one  horse.  No.  8  Com- 
plete,  $55.60,  will  grind  13  buahHs  or  feed  per  hour  with 
one  horse.  No.  4  Complete  will  grind  $0  bushels  of  feed 
per  hour  with  two  horses.    Price,  $65. 

FOR  BALE  by  W.  A.  Guat,  No.  84  Spring  St,  MR- 
waukee,  to  whom  all  orders  must  bo  addressed. 

W.  A  GRAY. 

Mn.wA.cxnn,  June  18M.    ly. 


WHITEWATER 

PLOW  FACTORY, 

Foundry   and    Machine  Shop. 

WINCHESTER  &  Be  WOLF, 

PROPRIETORS. 

and  made  numorons 
superior  fucUlItiee  for  doing 
work  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  A  few  more  of  our  la- 
proved  stool  and  oast  Plows,  on  band  and  for  sale. 
Ail  kinds  of  Castings  made  to  order.  Every  description  of 

THRESHING}   MACHINES. 

repaired  on  short  notice.  Jaa-t£ 

Our  plows  are  for  sale  by  &  R.  FOX,  Madison,  Wis, 
L.  A  WINCHESTER,  Wm.  DeWOLF. 


TTAYTNO  enlarged  our  Shop, 
M  ■noaiens  to  it,  we  i 


OTGIlAHAItl    GOULD, 

Paormntoa  ox  an 

DODGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

RSAYER  DAM,  DODGE  CO.,  WIS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  la  Fruit  and  Oraeenemat 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plana,  Seeds,  as. 

ar*Al  OoaannloatioM  promptly  Attended    to^jA 


Digitized  by  V^OOj 


4*S 


WISCONSIN    FARMER. 


SPLENDID   FARM! 

FOR  SALE. 

A  FARM  embracing  100  acres  of  superior  Land,  with 
Mv«nl  rsrletles  of  the  best  kinds  of  soils— about 
40  mm  under  fence  and  plow,  with  about  10  acre*  of 

I  rood  mowing  land— the  balance  timber  and  openings— 
ring  naif  a  mile  from  the  city  limits  of  Madison,  and 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  Bute  House  and  Capitol 
Park,  on  Wyseora  Creek. 

The  Building*  on  it  are  eonTenlent  and  comfortable 
— consisting  of  a  good  frame  House,  cellar,  wood-house— 
a  substantial  frame  Barn,  Uorte-stablee,  Cattle-sheds, 
lien -bouse,  a  good  log  house,  and  other  recewuy  ent- 
b nl Ift1n(c» — with  a  good  well,  several  fine  spring*,  and  a 
IWIng  Creek  running  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Farm,  affording  excellent  water  for  stock  on  different 
parts  of  It,  with  plenty  of  excellent  fish  tn  It 

There  Is  also,  oa  the  piece,  a  large  bearing  Orchard 
of  choice  grafted  Apple  Trees,  besides  other  fruit,  with 
abundance  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Ac 

la  snort,  there  is  no  better  or  more  pleeeent  farm  in 
the  country— with  every  convenience  for  an  immediate 
comfortable  Home,  tor  a  good  family  of  moans  and  stock, 
Possession  can  be  Lad  at  once,  or  in  October,  as  may  best 
suit  the  purchaser. 

The  present  owner  is  eatiiely  suited  and  pleased  with 
the  place,  and  would  be  glad  to  keep  it  for  a  constant 
home;  but  hie  pecuniary  circumstances  will  not  warrant 
his  keeping  so  valuable  a  Farm,  and  therefore  he  desires 
to  sell  U  torn,  to  some  one  more  able  to  own  and  enjoy 
it  than  himself. 

The  price  is  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  ($110)  per 
acre,  om*  third  down,  and  the  balance  on  time  of  three  or 
four  years:  which  Is  wsll  known,  by  all  acquainted  with 
the  place,  to  be  very  low,  for  one  of  such  good  Improve- 
ments and  advanugeons  location,  as  this  faro  possesses. 

One  half,  or  the  whole,  will  be  sold,  as  shall  be  desired 
by  the  purchaser.  Enquiries  may  be  made  at  the  Wis- 
consin Fasucs  Office. 

P.  8.— Horses,  Cows.  Tools,  and  the  Crops  en  the 
ground,  will  be  sold  with  the  farm,  If  desired. 

Madisok,  July,  1866.    tf. 


NEW    JEWELRY    STORE. 
LOOMIS  &  HOES, 

Ho.  201,  East  Water  Street,  Martin's  Block, 
IHILWAtKEE,  WIS. 

WHOLBSALB  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS,  AMD 

Importers  of  Fine  Watches, 

JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  SILVER  WARS, 

▲no 

FA  NOT     aOOBa. 

ALSO  WATCH  TOOLS,  MATERIA!^ 

CLASS,  REG  ULA  TORS,  AC. 

AB  kin*  of  Goods  honestly  represented,  and  as  ehees)  as 

mny  h§tm  Wat  of.  New  York. 

Repairing;*  Ac,  Done  to>  Order* 

L.  L.  LOOMIS.  J.  IL  HOBS. 

MiLwatrcun,  May  1,  ISM.  XL 


SEACOR  OR  LAWTOIf 

TH*R  Undersigned  would  inform  the  nnblle,  that  he 
will  have  a  ehotoe  lot  of  the  above  Celebrated  Black- 
berry Boots  for  sale,  about  the  first  of  October  next, 
coming  so  direct  from  their  original  source,  ss  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  genuineness     They  are  undoubtedly 


the  best  Blackberry  in  the  world,  combining  all  the  de- 
sirable qualities  of  lerjretlse,  fine  flavor,  prolific  bearing, 
great  hardiness,  and  Basy  Cultivation.  We  shall  be  able 
to  furnish  them  Individually,  or  by  the  dose*. 

Price— -00  cents  each,  or  go*  per  dozen. 

We  will  forward  them,  securely  packed  by  mall,  to 
those  sending  orders  enclosing  the  money. 

JAMES  L.  TOWMSBBD. 

OAamiMn,  Dana  Oc.  Wb\,  Sept  1, 18ft*.  tf. 


EL  B.  MERRIIiIi  &  Co, 

WOULD  respectfully  Inform  the  gentlemen  ef  MadV 
son  and  vicinity,  that  they  have  now  received 
their  Spring  Stock  of  the  following  Qoods.  comprising 
every  Variety  and  Quality  of  goods  for  men's  wars,  vis: 
READY-HADE  CLOTHING, 
Of  the  most  approved  and  reliable  summer  styles,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  this  Establishment 

HATS,  CAPS,    AND   STRAW   GOODS, 
Of  the  latest  styles.    Boots,  Shoes,  and  Rubbers,  of  every 


GENTLEMEN*    FURNISHING   GOODS. 
Consisting  in  part  of  0 loves,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cravsts, 
lies.  Adjustments,  Stocks,  Cenee,  Suspenders,  Uader 
Garments,  Ax, 

Our  Tailoring-  Department 
Is  now  managed  by  sn  experienced  New  Te*k  City  Cut- 
ter, and  we  warrant  every  article  made  under  his  super- 
vision to  give  perfect  and  entire  satisfaction. 
It  is  our  aim  to  render  our  eetabllabmedt  the 

G-Brocfct  Depot 

For  all  Goeda  of  Mens  Wesr,  and  by  studying  carefully 
the  wants  of  our  customers,  and  visiting  the  Eastern 
Markets  every  ninety  days,  we  hope  to  merit  the  eentin- 
nance  of  public  favor. 

r£T*All  goods  shown  cheerfully,  represented  fairly, 
and  submitted  to  the  purchaser's  taste  and  judgment 
II.  B.MERRELLACO. 

Jy'Mtf     Mo  8,  FaracKiLn's  Bioox,  Maj>mo*.  Wn, 


LAKE  SIDE  WATER  CUBE, 

mad'/son, 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  WISCONSIN. 

n  nriinuISi  nnv. 

THE  PROPRIETORS  have  the  pleasure  to  announcs 
that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Doctor  B.  A. 
KITTKEDG E.  of  Boston,  the  eminent  Dhvsldaa  and 
popular  lecturer  upeu  the  principles  of  Hydropathy,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Institution.  The  reputation  of  this 
distinguished  practitioner,  who  was  the  first  American  to 
sdept  the  Hydropathic  treatment,  and  who  showed  such 
commendable  seal  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  thorongh 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Mydri- 
atic art,  by  visiting  the  principal  Hydropathic  Institu- 
tions of  this  country  and  Europe,  Is.  they  trust  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  the  invalids  who  resort  hither  will 
be  properly  and  thoroughly  treated. 

DR.  K1TTBBDGE  administers  ths  celebrated  "Elec- 
tro Chemical  Baths,"  so  beneficial  In  oasee  of  chroale  dis- 
ease, and  In  extracting  mercurial  and  other  mineral 
poisons  from  the  system,  and  he  will  demouatrate  by  ex- 
periments to  any  one  curious  tn  such  matters,  the  efficacy 
of  this  wonderful  remedy. 

The  Institution  Is  capable  of  accommodating  One 
Hundred  guests-*  is  furnished  in  a  superior  manner  In  all 
Us  apartments,  snlted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
constructed.  It  Is  situated  oa  the  South  shore  of  the 
beautiful  Lake  Monona,  opposite  In  full  view  sf  the  City 
cf  Madison,  and  sufficiently  removed  from  the  public 
thoroughfares  and  locality  of  business  to  incurs  undis- 
turbed quiet  U  the  Invalid. 

Terms  for  beard  and  treatment  t*  to  $1S  per  week. 
Excellent  stsbltng  snd  carriage  room  is  provided  for 
those  who  wish  to  keep  their  own  conveyance.  Circu- 
lars sent  on  application. 

Address  E.  A.  KITTBEDOB.  11 D. 

Lake  Side  Water-Cure,  Madleon  Win, 

July  l,19M,ti:  

Powers'  Daguerrean  Gallery, 

Lappln**  Hew  Block,  Janesrrllle,  Wlsu 

DAGUERREOTYPES  taken  la  the  best  style  of  the 
Art    Ambrotypes  taken  if  prsfsrrsd.    lnstraottam 

given  u  the  art  and  ateek  for  sale.  

March,  18ft*       ly  J.  M.  POWVBA. 


DiylilZBU  I 


WISCONSIN   FAR  MR. 


COOK  &  BELDEN, 


Capital  House  Block,  Madison,  Win., 

Hare  constantly  on  hand  a  complete  Assortment  of 

Watches,  Jewelry, 

PURE  SILVER  AND  PLATED  WARE, 

FANCY  GOODS,  CLOCK?,  Ad 
All  Goods  war  ran  tod  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
Sllrer  Work  bought  at  our  store  1s  engraved  free  of 
charge.    Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  Warranted, 
by  Atrperfoftcet*  Workman.  tf. 

Madison,  August,  1866. 

lUOOiJ  MILWAUKEE  [1856. 

STOVE    STORE, 

ISAAC  BOMNBL-AGBMT, 

WhoUeale  and  Itetail  Dealer  in  SUnee,  Tin 

and  Japanned  Warey  and  Agent  far 

Herring's    Champion    Safes, 

FAIRBANKS  PATENT  SCALES,     ' 

WAREHOUSE  TRUCKS, 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps,  Corn  Shelter*,  Clothes  Horse 
Castings,  Flat  Iron  Heaters,  Charcoal  Furnace*,  Robin- 
son's Patent  Double-Actlng  Downward  Draft  Gridiron, 

.     *«.,  Ac.    Also  Msaaiactursrs  of 
Tin,  Sheet  Iron*  Copper  cY  Zinc  Ware. 

JOB    WORK 

Of  every  description  done  at  short  notice,  and  on  the 

most  reasonable  terms. 

MOBSIS  BTSKT,  KSA*  CAPITAL  UOUSB,  MAD1B0K,  WIS. 

N.  B.— Goods  sold  at  Milwaukee  prices,  adding  trans* 
portatlon.    Terms  Cash. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  1, 1896.    tf 


nitu: 


MENDOTA  NURSERY. 

A  MILE  AND  A  HALF  WEST  OF  THE 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES  AC,  AC. 

H.  W.  BOND. 
Masisoif,  Wis.,  Aug.,  1866.    tf 

HAHDALL  6c  J01fBS» 

PATENT  DOUBLE  E[ANT) 
3E*X»ZLtlx&6S   BffaobineM, 

J.  HERVA  JONES,  Inventor  and  Proprietor  of  the 
Patent  for  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Northern  Illinois, 
tVER  THIRTY  First  Premiums  awarded—and  over 
r  Fifty  Thousand  Acres  of  Land  planted  with  them 
In  185ft  1  Twenty  Acres  of  corn  hare  been  planted  by 
one  man  with  one  of  thorn,  in  one  day  I  I  challenge  any 
mar,  with  any  Implement  whatever,  to  a  trial  test- 
either  on  Time,  Quality,  or  Expense  ef  Planting.  I  will 
give  any  person  Ace  Thv\u>a*4  DoUar*  who  will  pro- 
duce its  aupeilor.    I  bare  cuts  and  descriptions  of  a 

NEW  MARKER, 

my  own  invention,  which  will  save  much  labor  la  culti- 
vating, and  which  I  will  mall  free  to  all  who  purchase 
mr  Planters. 
Sights  and  Maehlnos  for  sale.     Bend  for  a  Circular. 

Boox-ios,  Wlnsebsgo  Oo,  Illinois.  Apr.  tf 


Q? 


O.  C.  RUCK  6c  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
Cabinet  and  Upholstery. 

Rooms  on  Washington  Avcnne,  East  of  the  Amerisan 

Hotel,  and  on  Morris  Street,  near  the  Court  House. 

Madison,  Wis. 

KEEP  constantly  on  bend  everything  wanted  In  the 
Furnishing  ""*.  Buying  all  onr  Ooods  In  the 
Eastern  market,  we  can  of  course  fell  cheooer  tksa  estab- 
lishments purchasing  of  Western  Jobbers. 

JSocisji  and  IBtod.cM2a.6j;, 

Of  all  kinds  and  qualities.  Mattrassce,  Heir,  Bice  Mot, 
Husk  and  Sea  Grass.  Take  your  choice  and  we  can  snlt 
all  tastes. 

SOFAS,  CHAIRS,  CENTRE- TABLES,  BEDSTEADS 

MO UMOESl  WARDROBES,  BUREAUX, 

SIDE-BOARDS,  1.00  KINQ 

GLASSES,  dC,  AC. 

Together  with  Innumerable  articles  toe  ems,!  and  *«- 

merous  to  mention,  and  too  useful  to  be  ove< looked.  We 

are  now  prepared  to  supply  orders  at  wholesale  as  well 

as  retail  as  heretofore.     Country  merchants  will  take 

notice. 

Look  ont  for  the  Big  rlgn  on  Washington  Avenue, 
last  ef  the  Ainerlraa  HeiTl 

O.  O.  BUCK. 
Wm.  HAWLET, 
0.  O.  CHURCH. 
Madisc*,  Angssl  1, 166A     tf 

Boston  Boot  and  Shoe 

«Tonaa. 

Magnificent  Stock  and  Mew  Arrangements. 

HAYING  purchased  the  magnificent  stork  ef  Boots 
end  Shoes  of  Willis,  Nell  69  Co..  I  am  now  prepared 
to  offer  to  the  people  of  MadWon  and  vicinity,  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  custom  made  work,  from  the  Beet 
Manufacturer  In  the  East,  and  at  Eastern  Prices,  My 
motto  la,  '-Low  Prices,  Small  Profits,  and  Quick  Sales.* 
For  ths  Ladles,  Misses  and  Children,  my  assortment  of 
Boot*,  Oalters,  Buskins  and  Slippers,  of  %ywr  variety 
and  style,  both  qnallty  snd  price,  is  not  equalled  in  the 
West.  For  the  Gentlemen,  Boys  and  Youths,  I  have 
almost  every  thtng  worn  or  called  for;  every  style  and 
variety  of  Boot:  Omars*  Ooi^ry-O^ord,  JFrmth 
cmd  Jsrtty  Ties— and  a  great  Tariety  of  Hoots  and  Shoes 
which,  for  style,  quality  and  price,  cannot  fall  to  please 
everybody. 

AtOnrus*  old  Stand,  Near  the  Capital  Bonis. 

D.M.  BUB  WELL* 
Mawsos,  Wis,  Ang.  1, 18o«.   tf 


Madison  Plow  Factory. 

BILLINGS  &  CARMAN 

ARE  NOW  MANUFACTURING  at  their  Plow  Fac- 
tory, all  sites  of  Crossing  and  Brsaking  Plows,  of  the 
beet  materials  and  la  workmanlike  manner.  They  re- 
quest the  particular  attention  of  Farmers  to  their  hard- 
ened Plows  which,  for  cheapness  and  durability,  are  nel 
equalled  by  any  other. 

We  are  also  manufacturing  a  large  lot  of  Oast  Steal 
Plows,  and  we  feel  confident  that  their  equal  cannot  be 
found  East  or  West,  for  strength,  durability,  lightness  of 
draught,  convenience  to  sharpen,  or  perfection  ef  work. 
We  shall  keep  on  hand  Corn  and  Shovel  Plows,  and  va- 
rious other  Agricultural  Tools  In  our  line. 

We  wonld  also  call  your  attention  to  onr  Brsaking 
Plows,  which  we  sell  cheaper  than  any  plows  of  the  kind 
offered  In  this  market 

«r-TIBBITS  A  GORDON  are  the  only  agents  In 
Madison. 


C.  a  BILLING& 
Hansom,  Feb.  1,  1I6A    tf 


&H.OABMAV. 


Difliti7frUny 


Cooole  \ 


480 


WISCONSIN    FARMER. 


NEW    YORK    STATE 

AGEICTJLTURAL    WOEK83 

BY 


TmbLeelerf  3VCoXlols.   db  Co* 


[  Double  Power  Combined  Threehet  and  Winnower.  ] 
We  are  Manufacturers  of  Endless  Chain  Ball way  Hone  Powers,  and  Farmers'  and  Planters*  Machinery  for  Horse 
Power  nee,  and- are  owners ef  the  Patents+n,  and  principal  makers  ef  the  foHowtng  valuable  mscblnee. 

Wheeler's  Patent  Single  Dorse  Power, 

AND 

OVERSHOT  THRESHER  WITH  VIBRATING 


Thh  is  a  One  Eorte  Machine,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  medium  and  small  grain  grower* 
It  separates  grain  and  chaff  from  the  straw,  and  threshes  about  one  hundred  bushels  o* 
"VTheat,  or  twice  «»  many  ©f  Oats  per  day;  without  changing  horses — by  a  change  nearly 
double  Lite  quantity  may  be  threshed.  Price,  $1 2&  • 

WHEELER'S  PATEET  DOUBLE  HORSE  POWER  AND  OVERSHOE  - 

THRESHER  WITH  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR, 

This  Machine  It  Ilk*  the  precedinc,  but  larger  and  for  two  Lorses.  tt  does  double  the  work  of  the  single  Me- 
ehlnee,  and  la  adapted  to  the  wants  of  large  and  medium  grain  growers,  and  persons  who  make  a  business  of 
Threshing.  Price,  *160. 

WHEELERS    PATENT   DOUBLE    HORSE    POWER,    AND 

Combined  Thresher  and  Winnower — As  Shown  in  the  Cut. 

This  la  also  a  Two  Horse  Machine  it  threshes,  separates  the  grain  from  the'straw,  and  winnows  it  at  one  opera* 
tiont  at  the  averago  rate  of  150  bushels  of  Wheat,  and  800  bushels  of  Oata  per  da/.  In  out  door  work,  and  for jpar- 
eens  whs  make  a business  of  threshing,  It  is  an  nneqnaled  machine.  Price,  §240* 

Also  Clover  Holler*,  Feed  Cutter*,  and  Sawing  Machine*. 

So?  Horse  Powers  are  adapted  in  all  respects  to  driving  every  kind  of  Agricultural  and  other  Machines,  that  ad' 
of  being  driven  by  ilorao  Power,  snd  ear  Thresher*  may  be  driven  by  any  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Horse 
Powers  In  use— either  is  sold  separately. 

MTTo  persons  wishing  more  Information  and  applying  by  mall,  we  will  forward  a  circular  containing  inch  de- 
tails as  purchasers  mostly  want— and  can  refer  to  gentlemen  having  out  Kachlnes  In  every  State  and  Territory. 

Our  firm  have  been  engagei  in  manufacturing  this  class  ef  Agricultural  Machinery  22  years,  and  have  had 
longer,  larger  and  mora  extended  and  successful  experience  than  any  other  House, 

All  our  machines  are  warranted  to  give  eutire  satisfaction,  or  may  be  returned  at  the  expiration  ef  a  reasonable 
time  for  trial. 

EVOrders  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  or  Canada,  accompanied  with  satisfactory  refer- 
ence*, will  bo  filled  with  promptness  and  fidelity.  Maceinea  securely  packed,  will  be  forwarded  according  tela 
Instructions,  or  by  the  cheapest  and  best  routes*. 
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'  ELDRED  BARROWS  &  CO., 

Wltoleemle  and  Retail  Dealers, 

HAYING  opened  an  extensive  establishment  for  the 
sale  of  Agricultural  Tools,  Farming  Machinery  and 
all  hinds  of  Seeds— would  respectfully  call  tbe  attention 
of  the  Farmers  of  Rook  and  adjoining  Counties  to  their 
Stock,  comprising  the  laUet  and  bett  improvement* 
purchased  with  care,  direct  from  the  most  approved 
manufacturers. 

We  would  Invite  a  particular  examination  of  our 
■took  of  Steel  Plows— consisting  of  the  Massachusetts, 
Chicago,  Mollne,  Wisconsin,  and  other  patterns.  We 
hare  also  a  large  stock  of  Horticultural  Implements, 


Seed  Department* 

We  shall  give  etpeotal  attention  to  this  Department, 
and  shall  at  all  times  keep  a  full  supply  of  the  choke* 
Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seede  In  their  ssessa, 
selected  and.  put  up  empreeefy/br  pair  wans  as***  sH  ef 
which  will  be  sold  cheap/or  eatn. 

Agents— for  Eastern  Manuikoturera— Pitkin's  Osage 
Orange  Seed  for  Hedges,  (with  dlrecttena  for  raktof)- 
and  for  the  "Wisconsin  Farmer.** 

GASH  PAID  FOB  OLOVBB  AWD  GRASS  8BBD. 

P.  8.— To  those  dealers  who  purchase  West  of  the 
Lakes,  we  offer  every  inducement  to  buy  ot  us,  as  ws 
can  furnish  all  articles  in  our  line  at  the  lowest  ponuUi 
prices. 

Corner  of  Milwaukee  end  Elver  Strweta,  weetsMt  ef 
the  river. 
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Oh.  Autmron  I  whj  ee  tooa 

Depart  the  hues  that  make  thy  forests  glad ; 
Thy  watlowlnd  and  thy  fair  amaaj  aeoo, 

Aad  leave  thee  wild  uxi  tad  I 
Ah)  'twere  a  lot  too  Heat 

For  eTer  in  thj  eolorM  shades  to  straj ; 
Amid  the  Uses*  of  the  soft  atrntlnreat 

Teroreamd  dream  lor  aye.     [JS-yosfi  Jtosws*  • 

November  is.  the  tat  of  the  Autumn 
months,  not  only  by  the  almanac,  tat  usual- 
ly infant.  Though  usually  interspersed  with 
some  pleasant  weather,  bat ,  metre  generally 
rough,  cold  and  stormy ;  presenting  at  best 

.  but  a  poor  ehanoe  fordoing  ap  many  loads 
ef  out-door  work,  that  should  have  been  done 
daring  the  more  mild  and  genial  "Indian- 
Summer"  days  of  October.  But  we  will 
take  it  for  granted,  that  everybody  has  get 
eaeh  department  of  his  farm  work  along  in 
season,  so  that  nothing  now  remains  to  be 
done,  but  what  is  adapted  to  the  season,  and 
ean  be  managed  to  advantage,  even  though 
it  is  a  little  oold  and  bleak. 

For  instance,  it  is  an  excellent  time  to 
prosecute  fall  plowing,  until  the  ground  act- 
ually freezes.  Recollect  that  every  acre 
well  plowed  in  the  fall,  may  prove  worth 
Ave  dollars  to  next  year's  crops;  besides 
saving  time  in  the  Spring.  "Speed  the  plow11 
then,  as  long  as  possible,  and  as  as  deep  as 
practicable.  Aad  when  the  plow  will  not 
speed  anyJonger,  for  want  of  field  room,  or 
on  account  of  frost,  then  speed  the  manure 
ont  of  the  yard,  and  away  from  all  the  out- 
buildings, slick  and  dean,  before  the  new 
crops  of  hay  and  weed  seeds  are  scattered 
among  it. 

If  you  have  any  newly  seeded  grass  lands, 
put  a  good  coat  of  manure  upon  them  if  you 
possibly  oan.  Ton  will  find  it  doubling  the 
product  of  hay  the  first  year,  if  put  on  the 
mil  before.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
that  Western  farmers  have  fallen  into,  than 
that  manure  is  no  particular  object,  erdfca- 

-•  riiy,  u$on  our  rich  new  lands.  Its  applica- 
tion to  all  hoed  orops,(exeept  beans  peihaps,) 
and  to  grass  lands,  will  invariably  be  fpund 


to  pay  largely  for  the  outlay.  It  is  a  fjaot 
when  the  truth  is  told,  that  we  do  not  gen- 
erally raise  more  than  half  to  two-thirds  of 
a  crop  of  anything  m  this  country,  notwith- 
standing the  virgin  richness. of  our  toil. 
Some  may  think  thjb  a  wild  statement*  but 
nevertheless  we  know  it  is  t^ae*  as  sgeneral 
rule,  of  all  our  crops. 

For  instance,  take  wheat,  our  leading  crop, 
and  as  an  average  all  through-,  the  Stele,  lane 
year  with  ansnhor,  we  do  not  eaoeed  16 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Still,  who  done*  that 
good  thorough  tSDage,  and  the  drilling  in  of 
clean  seed  in  a  suflloient  quantity,  en&aaes- 
ly  rolling  the  ground  to  finish  up,  wpuM  just 
as  uniformly  grow  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 
'  Then  as  to  corn,  the  same  may  be  said. 
Our  richest  lands,  if  woH  coats*  wish,  ma- 
nure, and.  the  whole  woched  thoroughly  aad 
deeply  into  the  soil,  and  the  corn  plarited  of 
good  seed,  and  thoroughly  and  well  tilled 
all  through  to  the  harvest;  allowing  no 
weeds  to  grow  over  two  inches  high,  will 
yield  75  to  80  bushels,  "just  as  surely  as  the 
present  shabby  system  of  tillage  yields  from 
80  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  every,  other  crop,  tlirough  the 
whole  list  of  farm  and  garden  products,  ex- 
cept weeds,  which  seem  to  have  a  knack  of 
growing  on  their  own  hook.  It  is  as  true 
here  as.  elsewhere,  and  now  as  ever  before, 
that  manure  is  the  farmer's  best  oanital;  and 
it  should  bs  husbanded  accordingly,  no  mis- 
take about  it 

When  the  manure  is  all  out}  and  the  yards 
clean  and  tidy  for  the  new  straw  bed  for  the 
cattle,  then  turn  your  attention  to  the  out- 
ting  and  preparing  of  wood  for  winter ;  it  is 
ntaeh  easier  cutting  up,  down  timber,  and 
piling  up  all  the  litter  and  brush,  before 
there  is  any  snow  in  the  way,  than  after. 
Out  and  pile  the  wood  now,  and  when  the 
snow,  comes  you  can  haul  it  right  along  with- 
out delay  or  unpleasantness.  The,  beauty,  of 
all  work  ia  taking  it  by  the  furetop ;  .angina 
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unpleasantly  and  lose  oomee  from  being  be* 
hindhand.  ,     .  . 

If  the  oellar  is  not  already  sufficiently 
banked  up,  and  also  the  frnit  trees,  it  is  time 
they  were.  Then  if  yon  have  buried  pota- 
toes, see  that  it  is  so  well  done,  that  they 
will  not  freeze,  norheat  either — one  extreme 
being  almost  as  bad  as  the  other,  and  both 
difficult  to  avoid,  for  the  reason  that  some 
winters  are  so  much  colder  than  others. 

Burying  potatoes,  strikes  us  as  at  best  a 
poor  way  of  keeping  them ;  but  many  can 
do  no  better  at  first.  In  doing  it,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  put  them  so  low  in  the 
ground  as  to  cause  the  water  daring  after 
storms  to  settle  around  and  dampen  them. 
A  good  coating  of  straw  under,  around  and 
about  them,  before  potting  on  the  dirt,  is  one 
of  the  best  safeguards  from  moisture,  and 
from  cold.  A  raised  bank  of  earth  will 
take  the  frost  through  almost  any  depth; 
bnt  an  inner  and  ample  lining  of  straw  con- 
tains so  much,  air  as  to  make  it  a  poor  con- 
ductor, and  consequently  it  intercepts  the 
frost.  • 

Care  must  be  taken  in  burying  turnips,  not 
to  put  them  in  too  large  heaps,  as  they  are 
muoh  inclined  to  heat,  and  spoil.  They  are 
much  inclined  to .  sweat,  and  consequently 
when  they  are  covered,  they  should  have 
air-holes  left  in  the  top  of  the  covering. 
These  can  be  filled  with  a  wisp  of  straw,  un- 
til right  cold  weather,  when  mora  covering 
can  be  put  on.  Many  bury  turnips  in  long 
ranges,  instead  of  round  piles.  On  the  whole 
we  think  it  the  best  way.  They .  are  much 
more  difficult  to  keep  than  carrots  or  beets, 
and  are  not  worth»near  as  mnch  when 
kept.  Still,  whatever  root  crops  you  have, 
take  good  care  to  secure  them  well. 

District  Schools,  among  other  things,  are 
usually  starting  off  about  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  call  for  special  attention.  If  yon 
are  a  district  officer,  ask  yourself  if  you  are 
doing  your  whole  duty  as  thoroughly  as  you 
know  how.  Have  you  carefully  inspected 
the  school-house  in  all  its  departments,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  in  a  fit  condition  for 
winter  use?  Are  the  windows  not  only  all 
mended  but  tight  and  carefully  cased  to  keep 
them  from  rattling,  or  letting  in  the  cold? 
Is  the  building  well  banked  outside,  and  a 
good  large  platform  at  the  door  on  which  to 
itamp  off  the  dirt  before  entering!     Then 


the  outside  door,  is  that  rigged  with  listing, 
and  a  light  easy  latch,  so  that  it  will  open 
and  shut  without  noise?  Then  about  the 
seats  and  benches  inside-rare  they  easy, 
tidy  and  neat  ?  If  so,  all  right ;  but  if  not, 
see  that  they  are  all  put  so  before  using. 

The  setting  up  of  the  stove  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  best  warm  the  room,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  roast  the  little  boys  and  girls 
that  sit  next  to  it,  is  quite  a  desideratum- 
Then  again,  if  the  room  is  as  low  in  the  ceil- 
ing as  many  we  have  seen,  we  would  urge 
the  indispensable  importance  of  some  species 
of  ventilation  up  through  it.  It  is  far  better 
than  dropping  the  top  sash  of  the  windows, 
as  that  lets  in  the  goaty,  cold  winds  from 
without. 

When  the  house  is  in  order,  the  next  thing 
is  the  teacher ;  and  the  importance  of  having 
a  good  one  all  understand — but  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  one  may  be  a  matter  of  more 
difference  of  opinion,  and  one  that  we  will 
not  stop  to  discuss.  If  you'  would  have  a 
good  school,  after  all  the  aforesaid  provisions 
are  made,  there  is  still  one  more  important 
thing  to  be  attended  to,  and  that  is  to  fre- 
quently visit  the  school,  and  encourage  the 
scholars-and  teacher,  by  showing  them  that 
you  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare 
and  progress.  This  is  the  most  essential 
thing  of  all;  and  we  would  ask  oar  kind 
readers,  male  and  female,  how  many  of  you 
are  doing  it?  We  fear  not  a  large  number, 
judging  from  our  past  observation. 

In  conclusion  on  this  subject,  we  would 
say  to  all  who  have  children  in  school,  to 
keep  a  careful  eye  to  the  matter;  and  instead 
6f -listening  to  mean,  idle  rumors  about  the 
school  or  teacher,  to  visit  it  personally  and 
often,  and  form  your  own  opinion  as  to  its 
merits  and  management.  That  is  the  only 
right  way.  As  to  text  books,  don't  believe 
more  than  half  that  agents  claim  as  the 
merits  of  their  respective  publications. 
School  Book  making,  like  everything  else, 
has  become  a  trade  and  speculation,  and  is 
drove  about  as  hard  as  the  Patent  Medicine 
business.  It  is  a  silly  trtek  of  some  teachers 
to  be  eternally  shifting  books,  seemingly  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  something  new.  When 
neoessary,  nothing  could  be  more  proper; 
but  when  the  result  of  a  whim,  or  to  aid  the 
booksellers,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly 
reprehensible.     By  an£  by,  we  will  again 
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ask  our  readers,  if  they  have  visited  the 
school  during  the  winter,  and  hope  they  will 
he  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 


■>♦»♦■>» 


For  the  Farmer. 
AWAT  AMONG-  THE  TALL  TTMBBR. 

Messrs.  Editors — Perhaps  a  few  facts  in 
relation  to  this  remote  corner  of  our  new 
State  and  its  business,  may  not  he  uninter- 
esting to  some  of  your  readers.  Menomonee 
is  better  known  hereabouts  as  Wilson's  Mills. 
It  is  probably  the  locality  of  the  largestlum- 
bering  establishment  in  the  State — situated 
on  the  Menomonee  or  Red  Cedar  River,  a 
large  and  powerful  mill  stream  about  the 
size  of  Rock  River  above  the  Crawfish,  with 
a  fall  of  at  least  sixteen  feet,  that  operates 
the  extensive  mills  of  Knapp,  Stout  &  Co., 
(called  Wilson's  Mills.) 

These  mills  run  two  complete  gangs  of 
saws,  that  cut  up  entire  logs  one  after  an* 
other,  with  a  speed  and  power  that  is  sur- 
prising, besides  single  upright  saws,  circu- 
lars and  rotaries  without  number — alto- 
gether employing  a  force  of  nearly' three 
hundred  men,  in  all  the  various  department* 
of  the  business.  The  big  old  pines  of  many 
centuries  growth  quail  before  their  united 
action,  and.  fly  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

The  establishment  resembles  one  vast  bee 
hive,  excepting  the  fact  that  the  lees  have 
on  red  instead  of  yellow  jackets.  Some  are 
hauling  in  logs,  some  are  sawing,  some. slit- 
ting, some  carrying  away  and  others  crib- 
bing up  for  rafting.  Every  one  seems  to 
know  his  place  and  move  in  it,  like  clock 
work.  Altogether  they  average  some  80,d00 
feet  of  lumber  per  day,  or  in  the  aggregate 
some  20,000,000  feet  per  year.  This  vast 
amount  gives  some  vague  idea  of  the  im- 
mense business  done  by  this  company,  and 
when  the  reader  considers  that  all  of  these 
results  are  effected  away  in  the  solitudes  of 
a  new  country,  far  from  settlements  and 
supplies  of  any  kind,  except  pine  forests  and 
tumbling  waters,  he  is  necessarily  the  more 
surprised. 

Menomonee  is  situated  on  the  road  from 
the  mouth  of  the  JEau  Clare  to  Hudson,  be- 
ing about  25  miles  from  the  former  and  50 
frdtn  the  latter  place.  On  this  road,  which 
appears  to  be  almost  the  only  one  m  this 
region  of  country,  there  is  now"  and  then  a 
scattering  settler ;  otherwise  the  country  on 
all  bands  is  almost  a  blank,   and  near- 


ly as  desolate  and  wild  as  it  well  could  be- 
A  belt  of  heavy  mixed  timber  stretches  west- 
ward towards  Hudson,  for  26  miles,  and  20 
of  it  without  a  house. 

Such  is  the  situation  and  surroundings  of 
this  gigantic  lumber  manufactory — this  de-  • 
vourer  of  forests.  Hence  to  support  so  many 
men  and  the  requisite  team*,  they  arc  com- 
pelled into  fanning  also  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Luckily  for  them  there  is  a  fine 
farming  country  on  the  east  side  of  the 
stream,  and  they  are  turning  a  large  tract  of 
it  into  well  tilled  fields.  Their  various  build- 
ings, offices,  store?,  boarding-houses,  shops, 
&c.,  &c,  constitute  a  little  town  of  their  own, 
pcrfeot  in  all  its  parte,  and  to  all  appearance 
independent  of  all  outsiders. 

The  whole  establishment  presents  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  power  of  mind  and 
muscle  6ver  matter,  when  well  and  pers§- 
veringly  directed.  Here  these  men,  humble 
and  comparatively  poor,  commenced  their 
labors  gome  ten  years  since,  without  any 
companions  but  the  Indian  and  the  beaver — 
the  bear,  the  wolf  and  the  elk. 

Their  first  product  was  a  small  cheap  mill, 
of  no  pretentions ;  but  it  was  the  entering 
wedgo  and  the  root  from  whence  all  the 
rest  have  5prung.  Each  succeeding  year  has 
added  to  their  wealth,  strength  and  capabil- 
ity, n»til  now  perhaps  thsy  stand'  foremost, 
and  are  the  largest  manufacturing  company 
in  the  Suite,  of  any  kind,  sending  infinities 
of  lumber  in  all  its  shapes,  to  thousands  of 
industrious  settlers  all  down  the  great  rivers, 
and  pocketing  a  cool  $100,000  per  annum, 
as  the  profits  of  a  great,  well  directed  and 
useful  business.  How  different  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  seize  upon  the  rough  for- 
ests and  turn  them  to  such  a  useful  account, 
and  those  who  sieze  upon  the  ripened  har- 
vest, and  turn  its  golden  grain  to  hernial  fire. 
Surely  they  will  have  a  very  different  ac- 
count to  settle  in  the  great  High  Court  of 
final  judgment. 

Bnt,  better  than  all,  this  whole  concern  is 
carried  on  without  whiskey,  or  liquor  of  any 
kind — it  not  being  suffered  on  the  premises. 
The  consequence,  as  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, is  that  quiet  and  good  order  prevails 
without  interruption.  The  laborer  saves  his 
money,  and  pettifoggers  and  small  beer  offi- 
cers have  nothing  to  do. 

A  mHe  and  a^half  below  is  Gilbert's  Mills' 
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and  a  few  miles  above  it  Northrop's  Gamp. 
The  latter  is  entirely  alone  in  the  wilderness 
and  the  former  about  the  same,  notwith- 
standing their  recent  celebrity  as  populous 
places,  judging  from  their  votes. 

Donbtie**  a  Railroad  will  ere  Ions  wind 
it*  snake-like  curvatures  through  these  shady 
vale*  and  Sunday-like  solitude**,  peopling 
them  with  active  iiie,  and  inspiring  ali  with 
a  new  order  of  being.  * 

Mutomoxrb,  Dunn  Co.,  Wis.,  Sept.  9,  '56. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

A  proper  rotation  of  crops  is  very  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  of  high  importance  to  the 
farmer.  A  rotation  adapted  to  one  section 
may  be  entirely  injudicious  for  another.  It 
should  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  place 
where  it  is  employed,  so  as  to  suit  toe  soil, 
the  climate  and  the  market  As  these  will 
vary  in  different  localities,  the  farmer  should 
exercise  his  jadgment  in  arranging  the  rota* 
tion  so  as  to  secure  the  best  means  of  en- 
riching the  farm,  and  take  that  course  which 
will  yield  the  most  profitable  returns  for  his 
labor.  To  obtain  these  results,  the  first 
principles  upon  which  rotations  are  based 
should  be  brought  into  the  account. 

One  principle  never  to  be  overlooked  is, 
that  every  plant  exhausts  certain  constit- 
uents of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows.  Every 
plant  obtains  a  part  of  its  support  from  the 
soil  and  a  part  from  the  atmosphere;  and 
hence  every  crop  diminishes  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  where  the  plant  is  removed  from 
the  field.  But  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
soil  they  enrich  it,  for  all  that  they  abstract 
from  the  soil,  with  all  they  draw  from  the 
atmosphere,  is  given  back  again;  and  hence 
the  noted  fertility  of  lands  on  which  the  ac- 
cumulated succession  of  vegetables  have  de- 
cayed during  many  years.  But  on  the  farm, 
the  crop  is  generally  removed,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  making  a  return  by  manur- 
ing, to  prevent  sterility.  By  constantly 
oropping  the  most  fertile  fields  will  become 
unproductive  and  barren.  In  this  way, 
most  lands  become  unprofitable  in  a  few 
years.  Again :  Different  plants  do  not  take 
from  the  soil  the  same  elements ;  and  hence 
a  succession  of  the  same  crop  must  soon  de- 
prive the  soil  of  certain  parts  whioh  are  es- 
sential to  its  growth,  and  it  must  languish, 
while  some  other  crop,  requiring  different 
food,  would  flourish  luxuriantly. 

Nor  should  the  farmer  overlook  the  fact 
that  some  plants  favor  the  growth  of  certain 
kinds  of  weeds  more  than  others ;  chess  and 
cookie  flourish  with  wheat.  Weeds  peculiar 
to  a  particular  crop  multiply  greatly  when 
that  orop  is  raised  on  the  same  land  for 
many  auecessive  years.    The  same  is  also 


true  in  regpd  tooartai*  kinds  of  deetroauV 
insect*.  The  Hessian  fly  and  the  weeii1 
pursue  the  wheat  crop.  The  wireworm  sad 
the  grub  make  their  choice  among  the  crops 
of  the  farmer,  and  multiply  rapidly  with  a 
succession  of  what  they  have  chosen. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  some  crops  ad- 
mit of  a  heavier  application  of  manure  than 
others.  Broad-leaved  succulent  plant*  ad- 
mit of  abundance  of  manure.  Corn,  bests, 
and  turnips  are  of  tbu  class;  likewise  grew 
for  meadow*  and  pasture,  with  most  plants 
whose  value  depends  mainly  on  the  quantity 
of  green  growth.  Bnt  the  crops  of  smaller 
grain,  such  as  barley,  wheat  and  rye,  may 
be  so  heavily  manured  as  to  cause  a  too  lux- 
uriant growth  of  straw  at  the  expense  of  the 
grain.  For  this  reason,  in  a  rotation,  the 
manure  should  be  applied  to  such  as  are  im- 
mediately benefitted  by  a  larger  application. 
Corn  and  oats  will  derive  more  benefit  from 
manure  less  decayed  than  wheat  requires. 
A  field  heavily  manured  in  the  spring  with 
manure  made  in  the  barn-yard  during  the 
winter,  will  produce  a  larger  orop  of  core  or 
oats,  and  the  next  season  yield  as  large  s 
crop  of  spring  wheat,  aa  it  would  had  tie 
manure  been  piled  in  the  yard  throughout 
summer  and  then  spread  on  the  field  for 
wheat.  The  manure  should  always  be  pat 
on  the  field  as  soon  as  may  be  after  breaking 
up  the  sward,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
spread  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  This  Hsu 
is  of  no  little  importance,  for,  by  leaving 
fresh  manure  in  bunohes,  unmixed  with  the 
soil,  it  yields  little  benefit  to  the  plants,  and 
by  increasing  the  drought,  it  has  diminished 
instead  of  increased  the  crop. 

Farming,  wisely  conducted,  is  a  continued 
succession  of  exhaustion  and  replenishing. 
The  best  method  of  replenishing  the  lead 
should,  in  all  rotations,  be  regarded  at  the 
leading  object.  The  orop  which  brings  the 
most  money  is  not  always  the  best.  Not  s 
fyw  look  only  to  immediate  profit,  and  their 
management  of  the  soli  perfectly  harmonises 
with  this  one  idea.  Future  fertility  is  disre- 
garded; everything  possible  is  taken  from 
the  field,  and  nothing  returned  to  it— noth- 
ing done  to  restore  its  wasted  energies- 
nothing  to  check  the  progress  of  exhaustion. 
If  the  farm,  when  new,  was  rich  and  fertile, 
1  soon  becomes  barren  and  sterile,  and  the 
miegaided  occupant  is  ready  to  abandon*  the 
desolation  whioh  his  improvidence  has  spretd 
around  him,  and  seek  more  fertile  lauds  in 
a  new  country. 

That  these  evils  may  all  be  avoided  is  cer- 
tain, if  a  rotation  of  cropping  oan  be  seoired, 
watch  shall  afford  a  sufficient  change  in  the 
draft  made  by  the  plants  on  the  different 
elements  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  and  whioh 
shall  return  to  the  soil  as  great  a  proportion 
of  organic  matter  in  manure  as  is  taken  from 
iu     Of  late  yean,  is  has  been  preyed  by 
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mMy  skillful  farmers,  that  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manures  prodooed  on  the  firm  only, 
there  has  been  a  oonstant  increase  of  fertility. 
In  forming  a  rotation,*  a  number  of  par- 
ticulars should  be  carefully  considered: — 1. 
To  exhaust  the  soil  the  least  that  can  be  done. 
2.  Restore  back  to  the  soil  as  muoh  manure 
as  practicable.  8.  Take  that  oourse  which 
wQl  best  prepare  the.  field  for  a  future  crop. 
4.  Prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  growth  of 
weeds  and  the  increase  of  insects.  0.  Adapt 
the  application  of  manure  to  the  respective 
requirements  of  the  different  crops  which 
are  to  fellow.  C  Select  the  sevecal  crops 
so  ft*  to  adapt  them  to  soil,  climate  and 
market. 

For  a  three  years1  course,  the  following  is 
found  to  do'  well : — First  year— Corn,  well; 
ma&Jred.  Second  year— Wheat  Third 
year— -Glover. 

This  rotation  brings  round  a  return  of  the 
same  crop  so  frequently,  that  there  will  be 
danger  of  exhausting  instead  of  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  soiL  A  more  extended 
rotation,  like  the  following,  would  be  prefer- 
able :  First  year — Corn,  oate  and  roots,  with 
plenty  of  manure.  Second  year  Barley,  or 
peas,  or  both.  Third  year— Wheat  Fourth 
year— Clover,  for  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  needless  to  furnish  specific  examples 
of  rotation.  The  principles  above  laid  down 
wiB  enable  the  cultivator  to  vary  the  crops 
forretatbnaseifeiimatohoBireqeitv.  •  The 
mere,  the  subject  is  examined,  the  more 
deeply  interesting  will  it*  investigation  and 
application  appear.  A  rotation,  the  same  as 
given  above,  has  tripled  the  products  of 
many  farms ;  and  some,  which  were  exhaust- 
ed and  abandoned,  it  has  restored  to  fertili- 
ty rivalling  the  rich  districts  of  virgin  soil. 
Lei  the  farmer  carefully  examine  the  subject 
of  rotation,  exercise  his  judgment  in  its 
practical  application,  and  he  will  guide  his 
operations  with  precision  and  with  increased 
profit 

That  the  farms  will  not  now  produce  such 
abundant  crops  of  wheat  as  they  were  ac- 
customed to  yield,  has  of  late  become  the 
common  complaint  of  agriculturists  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  This  com- 
plaint is  well  founded— it  is  the  language  of 
net.  While  the  great  mass  consider  this 
fact  mysterious  ana  inexplicable,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  things  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  negligent  method  of 
farming  that  has  done  it  The  fields  have 
been  oropped  without  being  replenished,  till 
they  are  exhausted.  There  is  no  more  pro* 
priety  in  this  oom plaint  than  there  would  be 
in  the  case  of  the  man  who  should  complain 
that  his  team  would*  not  work  while  he  neg- 
lected to  feed  them.  Feed  the  team  proper- 
ly and  ftrily,  and  it  will  work.  Feed  the  field 
and  subject  H  to  a  judicious  rotation!  and  it 


will  produce  more  than  its  former  abun- 
dance. The  same  field  may  be  oonstantiv 
oropped,  and  yet  constantly  enriched  with 
the  refuse  of  its  own  productions.  Let 
farmers  perform  their  part  faithfully,  and 
there  will  be  no  worn-out  lands  as  long  as 
the  world  stands. 

[Tenn.  Farmer  and  Mechanic 

NATIONAL  AQRIOOXTUBAI.  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Maine  Farmer 
we  find  the  following: 

We  are  glad  occasionally  to  hear  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  nation  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  having  a  department  of 
agriculture  connected  with  our  government 
at  Washington.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  us,  as  a 
nation,  that  we  have  nothing  nearer  to  it 
than  what  is  appended  to  the  Patetrt-Oflice. 

At  a  recent  4lGuano  Convention,"  held  at 
Washington,  various  plans  were  recommend- 
ed for  inducing  the  Peruvian  Government 
to  change  their  system  of  trade  in  regard  to 
the  article  of  guano,  so  that  it  may  be  made 
to  come  to  the  consumer.  It  seems  that  as 
at  present  managed,  a  few  make  a  monopoly 
of  it,  and  charge  most  exorbitantly  for  it, 
when  delivered  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  oourse  of  the  discussion,  which  we 
find  reported  in  the  American  Farmer,  Mr. 
Calvert  made  the  following  remarks.  They 
are  just,  and  speak  the  opinion  and  senti- 
ments of  very  many  who  have  considered 
the  necessity  of  a  department  of  agricul- 
ture: 

"What  we  most  want,  is  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter, presiding  over  a  department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Nobody  had  over  attempted  to  offer 
any  but  unconstitutional  objections  to  such 
a  measure,  and  all  such  objections  were  to 
be  repudiated.  Congress  ought  not  to  he 
the  sole  arbiter  of  what  is  and  is  not  consti- 
tutional. When  Congress  wanted  to  do 
anything,  they  never  troubled  themselves  as 
to  whether  it  Was  constitutional  or  net. 

"He  would  like  to  know  where  the  con- 
stitutionality of  getting  California,  Frorida, 
&c„  could  be  found.  Then  there  was  Den- 
mark and  the  Sound  dues ;  nobody  rises  in 
Congress  to  question  the  constitutionality  of 
coercion  in  that  case.  But  the  moment  ag- 
riculture asks  anything,  there  are  constitu- 
tional scruples  in  the  way ;  it  cannot  be 
done.  Now,  it  is  high  time  that  this  thing 
be  stopped.  Congressmen  are  rightfully 
not  our  masters,  but  our  servants,  and  if 
farmers  choose  they  can  make  them  so 
realry.  We  hear  now-a-days  a  great  deal 
about  'platforms ;'  it  is  high  tune  to  have  an 
agricultural  platform.  Farmers  do  not  want 
office  for  themselves,  but  they  should  take 
care  to  give  no  office  to  politicians  until 
they  pkklfcc  themselves  to  give  us  what  we 
want    Under  the  eombiaed  influence  of 
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city  life  and  commercial  pursuits,  the  nation 
is  beginning  to  wane,  and  nothing  can  re- 
store it  but  a  restoration  to  the  agricultural 
community  of  its  proper  we  ghtin  the  policy 
and  legislation  of  the  country.  In  the  coun- 
try we  hare  no  '«»w,'  no  unhealthy  agita- 
tion*, and  on  the  rural  population  must  rest 
our  final  hopes  of  national  security.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  interests  of  every 
other  class  are  consulted  and  eared  for,  and 
the  farmer  alone  is  put  off  with  'unconstitu- 
tional scruples.' " 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  .the  agricultural 
papers  are  taking  up  this  subject.  We  hope 
they  will  discuss  it  at  large.  If  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional that  our  government  should  take 
thought  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
interests  of  this  great  nation,  let  us  make  it 
constitutional.  But  it  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional. Mr.  Oalvert  says,  "Farmers  do  not 
want  office  for  themselves."  We  incline  to 
'•he  opinion  that  he  is  right.  The  farmers  j 
are  undoubtedly  a  very  modest  class,  too 
much  so,  we  fear,  for  the  true  interests  of  I 
the  country.  Whether  they  want  offices  or  j 
not,  we  cannot  see  why  they  bhould  not 
have  them.  The  public  good  requires  that  | 
all  classes  should  be  represented  in  the  gov- , 
eminent.  It  any  class  is  to  be  excluded,  the  ; 
farmers  are  the  very  last  on  whom  the  ex- 
clusion should  fall,  and  the  mechanics  next. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia,  and, 
perhaps,  every  State  in  the  Union,  have 
farmers  of  worth,  intelligence,  high  honor, 
who  would  graoe  our  halls  ef  legislation, 
would  attend  to  the  nation's  wants,  and  not 
be  spitting  froth  and  cold  lead  at  each  other. 
The  farmers  do  not  want  office ;  that  is  true ; 
but  the  country  wants  their  service;  and 
when  her  halls  of  legislation  are  filled  from 
all  classes,  and  not  from  one — when  farmers, 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  merchants,  doc- 
tors, teachers,  olergymen  and  lawyers,  in 
due  proportion,  are  sent  to  make  and  exe- 
cute the  laws — then  the  laws  will  be  better 
made  and  better  enforced,  and  we  shall  at 
least  have  more  decency  in  our  halls  of  leg- 
islation. [Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil. 

We  think  many  of  the  suggestions  in  the 
foregoing  article  apply  well  to  our  latitude, 
as  well  as  to  the  East.  Politics  is  made  too 
much  a  trade  with  us,  and  political  leaders, 
too,  oftea  turn  aemagogue.*.  The  people  at 
large,  and  especially  the  formers,  are  too 
muoh  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  little 
or  no  interest  in  political  matters,  except 
merely  to  vote  at  elections,  and  often  hardly 
that.  This  is  a  grand  mistake  for  a  commu- 
nity of  at  least  threerfonrths  farmers,  repre- 
senting as  they  do  almost  the  entire  interest 
and  wealth  of  the  country. 


What  is .  the  natural  result  of  suoh  a  stu- 
pidity and  negligence  in  governmental 
affairs  ?  It  is  as  natural  as  anything  else, 
that  mere  selfish  idlers  and  unprincipled 
men  contrive  to  oontrol  the  primary  meet- 
ings, and  wriggle  their  way  into  office, 
against  the  manifest  judgment  and  good 
sense  of  the  better  but  careless  portion  of 
community.  In  this  way  men  often  get  in- 
to office  and  have  the  handling  of  the  prop- 
erty, character,  and  liberties  even,  of  the 
whole  community,  whom  individuals  would 
not  trust  with  a  single  dollar.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  they  are  nominated;  they  must 
have  the  party  vote.  Many  seem  to  think 
it  better  for  the  State  to  sink  than  the  party. 
But,  what  nonsense!  and  what  is  the  natur- 
al result  of  it?  Why,  simply  that  we  see 
our  legislatures  made  up  of  mere  dema- 
gogues and  idle  professional  men,  who  act- 
ually have  no  business  to  do  at  home — where 
together  they  spend  their  time  and  the  peo- 
ple's money  from  month  to  month,  in  mere 
"log-rolling,"  to  pass  local  and  swindling 
laws,  that  are  usually  but  a  curse  to  com- 
munity. Thousands  on  thousands  are  spent 
on  worthless  printing,  in  worthless  debating 
and  in  divers  worthless  steals  and  wastes. 
And  what  of  all  the  money  that  is  spent 
goes  for  the  good  of  the  farmer  who  pays 
most  of  i£  in  taxes.  Mighty  little,  indeed. 
If  a  bill  is  got  up  by  some  fanner,  or  friend 
of  the  farmer,  that  happens  to  be  of  the 
body,  to  appropriate  a  few  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands to  any  agricultural  enterprise,  there  is 
a  perfect  howl  at  onoe  raised  over  it,  and  it 
is  branded  a  waste  and  steal  by  the  profes- 
sional theives,  who  cannot  bear  to  see  any- 
thing go  where  !t  will  escape  their  pockets, 
or  fail  to  subserve  some  party  end.  Now, 
tbis  is  true,  and  every  observant  man  knows 
it.  Even  here  in  our  own  State,  we  have 
been  continually  robbed  as  a  people,  ever 
since  we  had  a  government,  and  very  little 
has  been  done,  and  that  grudgingly,  for  the 
promotion  of  Lho  great  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State.  Jint  the  remedy,  as  we  said  in 
the  outset,  lies' in  the  hands  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  in  the  farming  and  rural  districts. 
If  they  would  fully  wake  up  to  a  sense  of 
their  interests,  and  attend  to  them  by  nom- 
inating and  electing  good  sound,  safe  men  to 
office,  and  no  other,  despite  all  party  names 
and  clap-trap  humbugs,  and  set  their  faces 
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like  flints  against  loafers  and  irresponsible 
whiskey  drinking  Idlers,  never  allowing 
them  to  be  elected  to  office,  any  more  than 
they  would  take  them  in  as  business  part- 
ners, how  soon  would  the  whole  difficulty 
be  cured.  Then  we  would  see  short  sessions 
of  Legislatures,  groggeriea  and  gambling 
ho]a*  shut  up  forwent  of  euetm^  simple a*d 
intelligent  laws  enacted,  and  low  taxes,  and 
these  desirable  things  will  never  be  seen  till 
then. '  Eds. 

4  ♦■•  •  » — 

THB  LABORINO  MA*. 

BY  OLAKA  AUGUSTA. 

Bleat  be  the  lab'rlng  men, 

Who  works  with  reedy  Head, 
Content  to  ww,  to  reap  end  mow, 

And  plow  the  barren  land  I 
To  fertilize  the  plain, 

And  make  the  desert  bloom — 
Toplant  the  golden  wheat  and  rye, 

Where  erat  was  swampr  gloom ; 
Through  Joy  and  sorrow  here  In  nfea  short  span, 
My.  prayer  shall  be,  God  keep  the  laboring  man  1 

Blest  be  his  rongh,  hard  hands, 

Bmbrowned  with  toill 
I  love  them,  for  they  till 

My  country's  sott  I 
Blest  be  his  brave  true  heart, 

Though  silken  rest, 
And  she  las  of  Jewelled  gold 
Told  not  his  breast! 
The  foremost  form  in  liberty's  pretfd  tan, 
Barneet  and  true.    God  bless  the  labMog  man !    ' 


The  brare,  strong  sons  of  troth, 

Defenders  of  tfce  frail, 
Oh,  let  their  noble  deeds  be  borne 

Abroad  by  every  gale. 
Their  faith  and  trust  in  Heaven, 

Their  standards  ralse<Ton  high, 
Until  the  gorgeous  upper  folds, 

Are  lost  in  ether  sky  1 
Through  joy  and  sorrow  here,  In  life's  short  span, 
My  prayer  shall  he,  God  bleas  the  laboring  men  1 

Tot  the  Panne*. 
FROM  MnraasoTA,    . 

Messrs.  Editors— Though  Minnesota  has 
many  rich  blessings  this  year,  yet  want  of 
rain  and  abtmdauee  of  grasshoppers  have 
very  much  shortened  our  hitherto  abundant 
crops  in  some  parts  of  the  Territory. 

The  last  of  August  a  small  party  of  us  took 
a  trip  forty  miles  up  the  river,  to  Mouticello 
— a  few  miles'  above  St.  Anthony.  We  met 
the  grasshoppers  making  their  way  down 
the  river,  hundreds  of  them  starting  up  at 
every  step  of  the  horses,  and  the  wheels 
crushing  Boores  at  every  revolution.  It  was 
really  a  sad  sight  in  the  fields — the  corn  was 
stripped  of  every  leaf,  as  also  were  the  pota- 
toes, and  looked  as  if  they  had  passed  thro' 
a  very  hard  winter;  stumps  of  cabbage 
looked  asif  beheaded  with  a  knife ;  squashes 


and  melon*  in  some  yards  had  only  £he  bare:.* 
vines  and  fruit  left ;  turnips  were  entirely  > 
dostroyed ;  other  root  crops  were  eaten  off 
dose  to   the  ground.      But   the   farmers 
seemed  no  way  discouraged— on  every  hand 
where  a   farm  was  commenced,   fencing, 
building  and  plowing  ware  going  forward. 
A  great  portion  of  the  lanoVon  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  between  these  two  places, 
is  owned  by  speculators,  who  are  waiting  to  , 
have.it  enhanced  in  value  by  the  improve-.  * 
mente  of  the  hardy  settler,  who  has  to  push 
on  many  weary  miles  across  these  fine  fertile 
openings  and  prairies,  remote  from  market 
and  back  from  the  river.    It  does  seem  too 
bad  thai  so  much  beautiful  land  should,, be 
unoccupied,  while  the  legal  owner*  like. a, 
greedy  spider,  site  idly  in  a  corner  of  l^is  far  .. 
stretohing  web,  watching  the  toil  of  other*  .i 
to  fatten  upon  it.  , 

I  never  know  before-  what  a  luxury  wild, 
fruit  was.    The  crop  this  year  has  been  very 
great.     "We  have  all  the  varieties  of  plums, 
growing  spontaneously,  that  any  fruii  grower, | 
ean  produoe,  and  also  grapes,  though  smaller 
in  skse:    Ow  Getawba  .grapes  produced  a .-, 
few  clusters  this  year,  though  only  two  Jfearsv  * 
from  the  slip,  and  wholly  unprotected  du-  r 
ring  the  winter.  M. 

Mkfbafolb,  Sept.  80, 1£56. . 

For  the  Farmer. 
THB  1MMBWSB  OOK StTMPttOlf  OF  WOOD. 


i.  Ewto«s— In  pass  numbers  of  your 
payer  the  subject  of  the  consumption  and' 
and  supply  of  wood,  has  been  discussed,  and  . 
it  is  one  of  great  importance  to  land  owners 
— deserving  their  prompt  and  earnest  con-  , 
sideratibn,  as  the  landistjie  only  foundation  . 
from  which  it  can  be  produced.    And  it  i 
Would  seem  to  be  a   positive  duty  of  every 
reflecting  and  inventive  mind,  to  exert  his 
wisdoinin  preventing  the  frightful  scarcity 
which  may  come  upon  our  country* 

Some  wise  and  timely  suggestion  may  ■ 
arise  in  reading  and  weighing  the  following 
statements  from  the  Chicago  Democrat : 

"Mr.  McOallum,  Superintendent  of  the 
Few  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  has  recently 
presented  a  thorough  and  able  report  on  the  . 
working  of  the.  road  under  his  supervision. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  fuel  on 
the  New  York  and  Erie— which  runs  for 
much  of  its  length  through  a  thickly  weoded 
country— is  88-100  per  cent  for  each  ton 
drawn,  per  mile.    Ko  less  than  10,082  cords 
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of  wood  wtre  consumed  daring  the  month 
of  July,  in  running  367,687  miles.  At  this 
rale,  the  Dumber  of  oorde  consumed  daring 
the  year  will  amount  to  120,884,  or  a  pile 
16J2  miles  long,  four  feet  high  and  five  feet 
broad !  What,  then,  must  be  the  aggregate 
havob  made  in  our  forests  by  that  insatiable 
deftoereit,  the  locomotive,  and  how  long  will 
it,Jftke  to  share  the  country  as  clean  aa  a 
stale-prison  con  viqt's  poll  ?  No  wonder  that 
wood  is  so  awfully  high  as  to  prevent  its  use 
bj  any  but  the  wealthy.  The  inventive 
genius  of  the  country  should  be  exerted  to 
furnish  an  economical  and  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  wood  burning  furnace,  in  an  ap- 
apratus  adapted  to  coal.  Several  such  have 
already  been  tried,  but  for  some  reason  have 
not  been  generally  introduced." 

Two  modes  must  be  resorted  to,  that  la- 
ta increase  the  amount  of  growing  timber, 
and  to  find  out  sufficient,  substitutes;  but 
how  to  effect  these  two  things  most  exten- 
sively is  the  question.  D.  8.  0. 
tO  AMOBtaUM  THB  WEIGHT  OF  HAY  BT 


We  observe  a  statement  going  the  rounds 
in  some  of  the  agricultural  journals,  that  one 
hundred  feet  or  hay  in  a  stack  or  mow  make 
aaonll  I*  a  work,  nubhehed  seme  years 
ago,  we  tWnk  the  anther  said  36*  cubical 
feat  of  bavin  a  mqw%  which  had  become 
well  settled,  make  a  ton.'  '  "Hay  in  a  tietd- 
riek;"~says  Low,  "weighs  something  better 
than  112  lbs.  to  the  eubib  yaraY  after  being 
compressed  in  the  stick,*  ft  Weighs  140  to  180 
lbs.,  end  when  old  ^  to."  Or  from  2*0 
to  482  cubic  feet  will -make  a  ton. 

•"W*  hare  had  oonejderebie  experience  In 
thlsi. matter,  as  we  put  up  a  building  seme 
W  WV  for  the  purpose  of  showing  away 
naj[t  which  we  jnfoocfcd  for  market.  For 
several' years  we  sold  hay  from  this  building, 
both  weighing  and  measuring  the  quantity 
•oM,  till  at  last  we  oame  to  the  conclusion 
that  weighing  was  nnneoessary. 

Since  that,  we  have  measured  large  Quan- 
tities, for  our  neighbors,  who  have  sold  at 
vendues,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  the 
purchasers  were  welt  satisfied.  It  appears 
to  apply  well  to  clear  timothy,  and  dear 
clever,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Take  a 
mew  of  from  12  to  15  leet  in  depth,  and 
which  has  been  filled  with  hay*  as  it  was 
drawn  from  the  field,  ana  has  been  lying  till 
spring,  and  measure, the  length,  breadth  and 
beigm  In  feet— multiply  them  to  get  the 
cubical  contents.  For  Instance— the  length 
is- 40  feet,  the  breadth  *0  feet,  and  the  height 
10  feet— 40  times  00  make  800,  mnftiplied 
b*  16,  equafel2,ftoacubio  feet,  which  bejrig 
divided  by  906,  the  number  of  feet  that  make 
a  ton  of  SOOtf  pounds,  will  give  18 1-7  tons. 
11m  top  of  the  mow,  say  about  one-third, 


we  rate  at  800  feet**  the  ton,  the  middle 

700  feet,  and  the  bottom  of  the  mow  at  600; 
the  whole  bulk  would  average  700  feet,  if 
the  mow  is  12  or  15  feet  deep,  but  if  only  5 
or  6  feet  deep,  count  800  feet  per  ton,  and 
so  accordingly  with  other  bulks. 

[flow  Jeasey  Fins  sa, 

pant  op  rsh  Taxmeb*  jjtd  mbohawkt* 

Cttab,a»4  ttfth*  Wto.  Fnrtt  Okffwvcg*  Ammiatbm. 

If  e  b&xHhe  pleasure  of  attending  the  con- 
joint Fairs  of  the  above  associations,  on 
Thursday  the  25th  of  Sept,  and  were  highly 
interested  in.  what  we  then  and  there  saw. 
The  new  Fair  Grounds,  just  north  of  the  en- 
terprising village  (almost  city)  of  Whitewa- 
ter, are  ample—containing  about  twelve 
acres,  and  being  neatly  fitted  up  and  en- 
closed with  a  high  fence.  Around  the 
whole,  like  a  circular  border,  la  a  driving 
course  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  fine  feature  in  Fair  Grounds,  if 
properly  used— for  showing  horses,  or  for 
well  regulated  fancy  riding,  and  driving. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  circle,  a  tasty,  sub- 
stantial and  roomy  building,  of  two  stories, 
has  been  ereotedrfbr  a  Floral  and  Mechanical 
Ball;  and,  all  in  all,  tbe  entire  getting  of 
of  the  grounds  and  fixtures,  reflect  the  high- 
est credit  nppn  their  enterprising  and  per- 
severing projectors.  Whitewater  is  emi- 
nently lucky  in  having  a  few  thorough  and 
good  workers  for  public  projects  of  this 
kind.  Messrs.  Starin,  and  Newooiab,  and 
their  eatiptthle  ladies,  are  among  the  most 
Eminent  of  this  class;  and  whatsoever  the^ 
undertake  is  sure,  exoept* for  reasons  beyond 
human  oontrok 

The  display  of  animals  and  articles  was 
large,  varied  and  good ;  embracing  numbers 
of  fine  horses.  Their  trotting  speed  was 
tested  on  the  course,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  We 
did  not  witness  it ;  but  the  time  made  speaks 
well  for  the  horses,  Tbe  track  lacks  about 
50  rods  of  a  mile,  and  being  new,  was  not 
in  good  condition  to  be  used.  The  time 
made  was  as  follows : 

J.lLCtatti   GUTortl  Morgan, kLffia 

T.lft*t%  WMuOtUftaft ta.STW* 

£. Wlntamtytii  m^a, ,>,.•«•«.... 9st^4|stsv 

CICSlwW    Tjp^BoJtw, *»»***> 

J.H.H»fr»    BlMkWM^I....... tflLtft**, 

The  show  of  cattle  wkjs  *pod ;  embradftfr 
,  Durhams,  Devon*  and  Gj^ffefc  Anjionft  the 
I  first  class  were  the  bulls  of  ff.  D.  Converse 
>  and  T.  Lake.  Ves&rs.  R.  Armstrong,  p.  P. 
Dow,  and  others,  showed  good  Dunhams. 
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Mr.  Wilds  had  a  good  Devon  ball.    There 

were  also  several  pairs  of  handsome  working 
oattle.  Messrs.  J.  M.  Converse,  A.  F.  Rich- 
mond and  J.  Thayer  showed  some  specimens 
of  Wooded  and  grade  steers.  Aaron  King 
aid  others,  showed  excellent  oows  and  splen- 
did oalves ;  we  had  no  time  to  examine  the 
stock  as  carefully  as  we  could  have  wished. 

The  sheep  were  fair  in  amount,  and  of 
more  than  average  good  quality.  The  Span- 
ish Merino  books  of  Mr.  H.  Hemmiogway 
andZtisha  Williams,  stood  pre-eminent  in 
that  class.  The  French  Merino  huck  of  8. 
B.  Newoomb  was  a  fine  animal,  and  took  the 
prtsniim.  Mr.H.  E.  Coon  and  Mr.  O..P. 
Dow  had  decidedly  good  sheep  of  the  same 
olass.  B.  B.  Trussman  had  a  handsome  lot, 
embracing  a  buck,  and  ewes  and  lambs,  of 
Spaniab  Merino.  There  were  also  many 
other  good  specimens,  more  than  we  have 
space  to  particularize. 

The  show  of  hogs  was  nothing  extraordin- 
ary, although  there  were  some  good  speci- 
mens. The  same  of  chickens.  We  noticed 
none  except  a  fine  coop  of  Shanghais,  shown 
by  I>r.  Biddell  of  Palmyra. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  we  found  no  time 
to  limine ;  but  understood  it  was  "big." 

The  Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  de- 
partment was  creditably  sustained,  and  fore- 
most in  tbfe  list  were  Messrs.  Winchester 
&  De  Wolf,  with  their  fine  plows  and  various 
farm  implements ;  also  a  good  looking  lot  of 
ooek  stoves,  manufactured  at' their  estab- 
lishment, by  an  enterprising  firm  recently 
from  the  East.  Their  work  appeared  eqnal 
to  ^any thing  imported.  We  hope  they  will 
meet  with  the  success  such  an  enterprise  de- 
mands. Stoves  should  not  be  imported  from 
the  East,  any  longer  than  is  actually  neces- 
sary. 

teat  Wis.  Fruit  Gkowsbs'  Association 
make  a  good  show  in  the  2d  story  of  the 
Hall,  for  this  unoommon  barren  season.  Ap- 
ples were  the  predominant  feature,  and  em- 
braced a  fair  range  of  varieties ;  mostly  late 
autumn  and  winter.  Mr.  A.  G»  Hanford,  of 
Waukesha,  had  some  thirty  varieties  of  ap- 
ples,'labelled  true  to  name,  also  some  choice 
speoimens  of  Grapes,  from  the  vineyard  of 
Mr*  Smiley  Shepherd,  of  Hennepin,  Illinois. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Sftariu,  also,  had.  an  extensive  and 
good  variety  of  apples,  all  properly  labelled, 
which  by  the  way  is  an  important  thing,  too  1 


often  neglected  by  those  exhibiting  fruit. 
H.  Weed,  Esq.,  of  Lima,  exhibited  a  small 
but  choice  lot  of  Winter  apples.  Also  Mr. 
H.  Beebe,  and  A.  B.  Pratt,  of  Racine,  But 
the  most  attractive  article,  was  a  choice  lot 
of  grapes,  of  the  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Clin- 
ton varieties,  grown  by  Henry  Russell,  on 
the  shore  of  Geneva  Lake,  in  WaL  oounty. 
They  were, as  fine  at  need  be,  and  eat  re- 
markably well,  as  a  goodly  company  can 
testify,  who  partook  of  the  same  sort,  as  a 
desert,  after  a  good  dinner  that  day,  at  the 
hospitable  board  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  3.  Starts. 

Pears  and  Peaches  were  wholly  wanting, 
at  the  show.  We  bad  almost  forgotten  to 
mention  that  there  were  two  apples  on  exhi- 
bition of  last  year's  growth ;  one  of  them  a 
Bed  Bomanite;  the  other  we  did  not  know. 

But  we  must  dose  for  want  of  space,  altho' 
there  are  still  many  things  we  would  like  to 
refer  to.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  enterprise 
so  far  shown  by  the  F.  &  M.  Club,  and  the 
Wis.  F.  G.  Association,  are  highly  creditable 
to  all  oonoerned,  and  promise  a  long  career 
of  usefulness,  p# 

AM  HfPORTAVT  HTVBlfTIOJr-lfHW  PLOW. 

We  see  in  the  western  j»per^  notioeexrf- 

a  newly  invented  plow,  which  promise*  to 
be  a  very  valuable  aocjoiaitkm,  if  what  » 
said  of  it  be  oorreet  Mr,  ft  Abbott,  for- 
mer editor  of  the  V*U*y  Farther  as  St, 
Louis,  writes  to  that  paper  as  foilowri : 

Tbi&  afternoon  we  rods  out  oath*  prairie 
to  witness  the  first  experimental  trial  of  a 
new  prairie  ptoiffb,  the  first  of  wluoji  baa 
just  been  finished  at  the  Eagle  foundry  in 
this  city.  Mr.  Jesse  Frye^  its  inventor  and 
builder,  is  a  most  ingenious  mechanic,  and 
by  the  production  of  this  implement  has  put 
himself  in  the  front  rank  of  inventors.  TTje 
plow  of  which  we  speak  is  styled  uAn  ad- 
justable anti-friction  carriage  plow;"  and 
when  we  say  that  with  two  horses  attached 
to  it,  a  fnrrow  twenty-four  inches  wide  and 
five  inches  thick  was  rapidly  turned  in  the 
toughest  kind  of  prairie  sod,  and  that  too  in 
ground  that  had  been  beat  down  by  cattle, 
and  dried  by  the  summer's  drouth,  until  it 
was  as  hard  and  as  dry  as  ground  can  be, 
our  readers  will  not  think  us  extravagant 
when  we  style  it  one  of  the  greatest  inven*  - 
tions  of  the  age.  Moreover  in  this  tria^ 
the  driver  of  the  team  and  the  inventor  of 
the  plow,  both  heavy  men,  rode  at  their 
ease  on  a  seat  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
placed  over  the  plough.  It  appears  a  very 
simple  machine  easily  adjustable,  and  not 
liable  to  get  out  of*  repair.  An  ordinary - 
plow-man  can  ride  at  his  ease,  manage  the 
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{)lpw,  and  drive  without  difficulty.  A  ee- 
eot  number  of  the  best  mechanics  and  scien- 
tific men  of  this  city,  all,  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  pronounced  themselves  wonder- 
fully pleased  at  this  sucoess,  and  considered 
that  it  would  save  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
the  power  usually  employed  in  breaking 
prairie.  Several  farmers  present  affirm, 
that  with  a  team  of  four  horses,  they  could 
easier  break  four  acres  per  day  of  prairie, 
than  they  could  two  acres  with  an  ordinary 
breaking  team,  of  twelve  oxen.  Some  of 
the  ^peculiarities  about  this  plow  are : 

Fvrtt — It  is  supported  on  a  carriage  which 
runs  on  four  wheels.  This  carriage  takes 
all- the  weight  of  the  plow,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  dragged  on  the  ground.  It  also  over- 
comes all  the  ZfeuZ  aide  friotyon-4he  share 
being  held  firmly  in  its  position  by  its  at- 
tachment to  the  frame  of  the  carriage,  can- 
i  not  press  upon  the  land  side.  Thus  when 
the  plow  is  out  of  tlie  ground,  a  boy  twelve 
years  old  can  move  it  all  about  the  lot>  a 
feat  not  easily  performed  by  two  men  with 
an  ordinary  breaking  plow. 

Second — The  mold-board  is  composed  of 
anti-firiction  roller**,  which  are  arranged  in 
the  most  scientific  manner,  so  as  to  lift  the 
x  turf  and  tarn  it  over,  with  the  least  possible 
resistance,  thus  overcoming  nearly  all  the 
friction  from  this  operation. 

WeWieve  Mr.  Frye  has  perfeotcd  an  im- 
provement in  the  plow  which  is  of  immense 
importance  to  the  farmers  of  our  country, 
and  as  the  principle  is  equally  applicable  to 
plowing  all  kinds  of  land,  we  predict  a  great 
change  in  the  manner  ot  performing  this 
hitherto  laborious  but  necessary  part  of  farm 
labor.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Fry  that  he  will 
visit  several  of  the  fairs  this  fall. 

We  add  to  the  above  the  following  from 
the  Illinois  Farmer : 

uOn  the  16th  of  AugUBt  there  was  a  pub- 
lic trial  of  this  plow  on  the  Sangamon  Bottom 
Prairie,  at  what  is  called  'Marsh's  Ferry.' 
The  trial  was  made  on  what  is  oalled  'swamp 
ground,'  the  toughest  piece  of  ground  that 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  prairie.  The 
plow  was  put  into  the  ground  about  three 
o'clock  and  was  drawn  by  four  horses.  It 
did  the  work  well,  cutting  some  twenty-six 
inches.  The  ground  was.  of  course,  baked 
hard.  It  was  hard  work  for  the  horsey ;  but 
it  was  conceded  by  good  farmers  present, 
that  eight  yoke  of  cattle  would  not  have 
drawn  a  common  plow,  cutting  the  same 
width  which  was  cut  by  the  Adjustable 
Plow,  with  anything  like  the  ease  with  which 
the  horses  did  their  work. 

"At  the  close  of  the.  trial,  the  company 
present  was  organized  into  a  meeting,  and 
the  following  resolutirns  passed : 

Resolved,  It  is  the  sense  of  thto  meeting 
that  the  "Adjustable  Anti-Friction  Carriage 


Plow,"  invented  by  Mr.  Jesse  Frye,  is  an  im- 
portant improvement  on  auy  plow  now  in 
use,  and  will  do  more  work  with  lees  power 
than  any  plow  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

We  need  only  add,  that  since  the  above 
noticed  trial  of  the  plow  was  made,  it  has 
been  subjected  to  several  other  trials,  and  in 
all  cases  has  been  successful.  Tlie  exact 
amount  of  the  power  saved  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained except  by  the  use  of  the  dynamome- 
ter. 

To  see  two  or  three  horses  breaking  prai- 
rie with  a  plow  cutting  twentv *six  inches— 
the  plowman  seated  comfortably  on  a  seat 
above  the  plow — ha.ingthe  team  and  the 
plow  at  his  perfect  control — is  a  gratifying 
and  wonderful  sight,  even  in  these  days  of 
progress. 

«  «  »  » »  - 

FALL  PLOWING. 

The  advantages  of  Fall  Plowing  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  In  autumn,  the  team  having  become  in- 
ured to  work  through  the  summer,  is  more 
vigorous  and  better  prepared  for  labor  than 
in  the  spring,  and  other  farm  work  is  less 
pressing  in  its  demands  upon  the  time  and 
attention  than  in  that  bustling  period.  Let 
all  the  plowing  be  done  which  is  possible  in 
the  fall,  and  still  the  spring  work  would  give 
abundant  employment  to  the  farmer  and  his 
teams,  jn  rawing  manure,  crass-plowing, 
cultivating^ arrowing,  &o. 

2.  In  the  fall,  low,  moist  lands  are  gener- 
ally in  better  condition  for  plowing  than  in 
the  spring  time.  We  say  generally,  for  thk 
season  low,  moist  lands  are  decidedly  moist) 
at  present.  Still,  we  cannot  hope  for  anv 
better  state  very  early  next  year,  and  if 
plowed  as  they. should  be,  jsret  lands  will 
goffer  very  little  from  water  through  the 
winter. 

8.  Stiff,  heavy  soils,  plowed  in  autumn, 
undergo,  by  the  action  of  water  and.  frost,  a 
more  tiiorough  disintegration — clays  are  pul- 
verized and  crumbled,  .jmd  heavy  loams  and 
hard  pan  lands  are  afcted  upon  in  a  like  man- 
ner and  with  like  benefit. 

4.  Heavy,  coarse  swards,  fall.*  of  rank 
weeds  and  grasses,  can  be  bolter  subdued  by 
plowing  iu  tbe  fall—their  roots  are  more 
apt  to  die  out,  and*  f$rjc>s  liable  to  sprout 
again  than  when  pi  oped  in  the  spring.  The 
turf  is  better  prepared^  by  its  more  advanced 
state  of  decay,  for  tlie  use  of  the  crops  whioh 
may  be  sown  or  planted  upon  it 

5.  Fall  plowing  disturbs  the^  "winter  ar- 
rangements' '  of  numerous  worinqand  inseets, 
and  must  destroy  a  large  number  of  these 
pests,  and  also  their  eggs  and  larva.  This  is 
a  minor  advantage,  bnt  one  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, especially  on  lands  infested  with 
die  wire-warm. 
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The  principal  objections  to  fall  plowing 
are.  these; 

1.  The  loss  of  that  fresh  friable  condition 
readily  permeable  to  air  and  moisture,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  soil  by  long  ex- 
posure to  changing  and  stormy  weather. 
This,  on  soils  of  a  light  character,  is  a  very 
serious  objection  to  plowing  in  autumn. 

2.  The  loss  of  vegetable  matter  and  the 
gases  of  the  same  while  in  a  state  of  decay, 
is  another  disadvantage.  -The  latter  is  but 
a  small  loss,  if  the  work  is  done  late  in  the 
fall,  but  often,  on  hill  sides,  a  large  part  of 
the  soluble  and  floating  organio  matter  is 

•  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter 
and  eariv  spring  time.  The  soil  is  also  con- 
solidated  by  the  same  influences.  Heavy 
swards  thus  situated  would  sustain  less  in- 
jury than  light  swards  or  stubble  lands. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this 
praotice  may  bo  appropriately  followed  by 
brief  directions  for  performing  the  work  : 

1.  Do  it  in  the  bebt  manner. 

2.  Throw  up  4ow  lands  in  narrow  beds 
and  cut  cross  furrows  and  drains  sufficient  to 
carry  off  at  once  all  the  surface  water.  This 
will  obviate  one  great  objection  to  fall  plow- 
ing. 

8.  Plow  deep  and  Darrow  furrows — such 
will  best  secure  the  action  of  the  ameliora- 
ting influences  of  frost  upon  the  soil.  A 
rough  broken  surface  is  better  than  a  smooth 
one  for  this  purpose.    [Rural  New-Yorker. 

OISTBRKS,  AND  OISTBHN  BTHLDIK O. 

In  a  previous  number  we  have  spoken  of 
pure  water  as  essential  to  health.  We  re- 
gard rain  water  as  pure,  fit  for  use.  How  to 
gel  it  and  keep  it  is  the  question  now  before 
us.  To  do  this,  cisterns  must  be  made  in 
the  ground.  The  size  of  cisterns  may  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  water  wanted. 
They  may  vary  from  five  to  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  in 
depth.  A  deep  cistern  will  keep  the  water 
cooler,  and  probably  better.  From  sixteen 
to  twenty  feet  is  a  good  depth.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  excellent  water  can  always 
be  kept  in  cisterns  of  that  depth.  From  six 
to  nine  feet  is  a  good  width  for  ordinary  fam- 
ily purposes.  They  should  be  dug  round, 
and  with  the  utmost  regularity,  be  perpen- 
dicular, the  bottom  smooth,  and  a  little  hol- 
lowed in  the  middle,  to  facilitate  the  process 
of  cleansing,  and  give  greater  permanency  to 
the  coat  of  cement.  A  permanent  clay  soil 
is  generally  solid  enough  when  well  dug,  and 
the  sides  well  smoothed  and  cemented,  to 
make  a  lasting  cistern ;  but  it  is  always  best 
to  brick  over  the  bottom  and  sides.     This 

fives  the  most  reliable  permanency  if  the 
ricks  are  properly  laid.  It  prevents  any 
watei  pressure  from  bursting  in,  and  makes 
a  solid  basis  for  the  cement.  The  top  should 
be  arched  over  with  briok,  leaveng  a  hole  in 


t}ie  middle  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
width,  and  arched  over  sufficiently  to  sustain 
any  pressure  that  may  ever  be  expected  to 
be  put  upon  it.  When  it  is  thus  dug  and 
arched,  or  bricked,  it  is  ready  for  the  cement, 
which  shonld  be  carefully  put  on  at  three 
coating0.  Good  hydraulic  cement,  well  put 
op,  will,  make  a  permanent  water-tight 
lining  for  the  cistern,  which  is  cheap,  and 
not  easily  displaced. 

The  next  important  matter  is  the  filter. 
Pure  water  cannot  well  be  obtained  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year  without  a  filter.  There 
are  many  modes  of  filtering  cistern  water. 
One  is  to  dig  a  small  cistern  six  or  eight  feet 
deep,  near  the  main  one,  and  fit  a  filter  in 
the  bottom  of  {his,  having  first  connected  it 
with  the  main  cistern  by  a  lead  pipe.  The 
orifice  of  the  passage  to  the  main  cistern  is 
first  protected  by  brioks  or  stones.  These 
are  covered  with  a  strong  coarse  woolen 
cloth.  Upon  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  pow- 
dered charcoal ;  on  this  a  layer  of  gravel ; 
another  cloth  similar  to  the  nr»t;  then  char- 
coal and  gravel  again.  The  more  of  these 
layers  the  more  perfect  the  filter.  They 
must  be  so  placed  that  all  the  water  -  shall 
pass  through  them.  The  filter  in  all  cisterns 
is  made  in  the  same  way. 

Another  arrangement  ie  to  make  two  cis- 
terns of  equal  depth,  one  much  larger  than- 
the  other,  and  eonneot  them  at  the  bottom 
with  a  lead  pipe.  Lay  up  a  brick  arch 
around  the  orifice  of  the  passage  in  the  large 
olstern,  about  two  feet  high,  and  make  the 
filter  in  this.  Let  the  water  from  the  roof 
into  this  cistern.  The  main  body  of  the  wa- 
ter being  in  the  large  cistern,  it  will  filter 
slowly,  and  the  water  will  have  time  to  set- 
tie  all  it  will,  before  going  through  the  filter. 
There  is  prebably  no  better  plan  for  good 
water  than  this.  The  only  objection  to  this 
plan,  is  that  if  the  filter  needs  repairing  or 
replenishing,  the  water  must  all  be  taken  out 
to  do  it. 

Still  another  plan,  is  to  make  a  large  and 
a  small  cistern,  the  large  one  half  the  depth 
of  the  small  one.  Make  the  filter  in  the 
large  one  as  in  the  last  named  plan.  In  this 
the  water  filters  quicker,  without  time  to 
settle ;  but  the  filter  can  be  repaired  without 
the  lose  of  the  water  in  the  small  one. 

Some  divide  the  filtering  cistern  with  a 
brick  wall,  and  place  a  filter  in  tin?,  and  an- 
other at  the  aperture  as  above,  making  two 
filters.  This  doubtless  will  give  excellent 
water.  Whatever  plan  is  adopted,  care 
should  be  taken  to  do  it  well.  Let  all  the 
work  be  done  well,  and  of  good  material, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  securing  good 
water.  [Valley  Farmer. 

Labob  drives  away  three  of  our  moat  in- 
veterate enemies,  vis :  ennui,  vice  and  pov- 
erty. 
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"We  name  In  the  early  Sprint-  time, 

Wttn  bird*,  and  bees,  sad  Severs, 
We  bare  cbeered  the  Otoe  at  Nature 

Threagh  Summer's  11ns:YI  eg  hours* 
Webave thrown  a  ooollng nudAw, 

when  the  bud  was  bnrnine?  burn. 
And  have  flecked  the  Berth  with  b 

When  Um  meoa  was  la  the  sfcj. 

"We  bare  listened  to  the  warifltaf 

Of  evesy  Subumt  M»d» 
And  have  murmured  baojc  en  echo 

When  by  evening  sephyrs  sttrreS ; 
And  when  the  heavens  wens  vueofafc,* 

We  here  kept  the  ttJHne;  rain 
Until  the  sbewer  was  ended, 

Then  played  it  o'er  again. 


"Oar  earning  brought  new  lustra 

Tbnssny  s  dreoptnveye— 
We  sat e  seen  .Hope's  blessed  s 

is  manj  s  besom  die  I 
We  sre  nuhng  bow  en  grew  monads; 

Where  beauteous  Jonas  sre  laid; 
They  watched  oar  osmlng  glnaljw. 

They  do  not  see  us  arte. 

"We  name  la  the  uriy&prlugtlm*, 

With  birds,  snd  bees,  and  Bowers, 
We  have  ebeered  the  Bus  of  Hstfcre 

Through  Summer's  llag'riag  boast; 
Kow  our  pleasant  task  is  ended, 

We  need  no  longer  stay— 
We  have  felt  the  dmU  of  Autasna, 

And  soon  we  pass  away" 

- -  «  »»»  — • 

OOOHTST  OIHLS. 

Ksta  Viotobia  Fuller,  in  the  Oh  I©  Cul- 
tivator, in  a  sisterly  way,  thus  talks  to  coun- 
try rir  Is: 

•'The  farmer's  daughters  awe  soon  to  be 
the  Ike  as  well  A3  the  pride  of  this  oountry 
— a  glorious  race  of  women  which  no  other 
land  oan  show.  I  seek  not  to  flatter  them ; 
for  before  they  can  become  this,  they  will 
have  to  make  an  earnest  effort  of  one  or  two 
kinds.  There  are  some  who  deprecate  their 
condition,  and  some  who  have  a  false  pride 
in  it,  beoaose  they  demand  more  considera- 
tion than  they  merit,  A  want  of  intelli- 
gence upon  all  the  subjects  of  the  day  and 
of  a  refined  education,  is  no  more  excusable 
in  a  country  than  in  a  town-bred  girl,  in 
these  days  of  many  books  and  newspapers. 

"Many  girls  are  discouraged  because  they 
cannot  be  sent  away  from  home  to  boarding- 
schools;  but  men  of  superior  minds  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  would  rather  have 
for  wives,  women  well  and  properly  educa- 
ted at  home.  And  this  education  can  be 
had  whenever  the  desire  is  not  wanting.  A 
taste  for  reading  does  wonders;  and  an 
earnest  thirst  after  knowledge  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  attain  a  sweet  draught  from  the 
'Pierian  Spring.'  There  is  a  ^armerVj  daugh- 
ter' in  this  very  room  in  which  1  am  writing 
—a  beautiful,  refined  and  intelligent  woman, 
in  whose  girlhood  books  were  not  so  plenty 
as  now,  and  who  obtained  her  fine  education 
under  diffioultie*  which  would  have  discour- 
aged any  but  one  who  had  a  true  love  for 
study. 


UI  will  state  why  I  think  the  oountry  girfe 
are  yet  to  prove  the  hope  of  this  country.. 
The  women  in  towns  and  cities  are  becoming 
so  universally  unhealthy,  and  so  almost  uni- 
versally extravagant,  foolish,  and  fashiona- 
ble, that  men  are  almost  in  despair  of  getting 
wives  who  are  not  invalids,  and  providing 
thep^wi^h  what  they  demand  after  they 
have  married'them.  unless  a  young  man 
has  the  fortune  (good  or  bad)  to  be  the  in- 
heritor of  wealth,  he  must  spend  the  best 
bloom  of  his  youth  in  acquiring  enoughs  to 
"Start  upon,'  as  people  are  expected  to  begin 
now-a-days.  Men  even  in  high  places  would 
go  to  the  country  for  their  choice,  if  they 
!met  there  equal  refinement  with  intelligence. 
Women  are  preparing  to  take  a  noble  stand 
1n  history,  and  they  cannot  do  it  in  igno- 
rance. 

1  "Town  girts  have  the  advantage  of  more 
•highly  polished  manners  and  greater  accom- 
plishments; but  country  girls  have  infinitely 
more  to  recommend  them  as  rivals  of  their 
fair  city  sisters.  They  have  more  truth, 
household  knowledge,  and  economy,  health, 
(and  consequently  beauty,)  simplicity,  affec- 
tion, and  freshness  of  impulse  and  thought. 
When  they  have  cultivated  minds,  thev  hare 
more  chance  in  their  favor  for  good  sense 
and  real  ability,  because  so  much  of  their 
time  is  not  demanded  by  the  frivolities  of 
society.  The  added  lustre  of  foreign  accom- 
plishments oould  easily  be  caught  by  such  a 
mind  from  a  very  little  contact  with  the 
world. 

"I  would  not  speak  as  ttrougb  oar  former*? 
daughters  were  deficient  in  eduoation.  Many 
brilliant  scholars  and  talented  women  may 
be  found  among  them ;  but  I  would  seek  to 
awaken  the  ambition  of  all  to  become  tiiat 
admired  and  fevered  class  which  they  ought 
to  h&y  if  they  Will  but  unite  refined  culture 
witii  their  other  most  excellent  graces. 

"A  sweet  country  h6me,  with  roses  and 
honeysuokles  trained  to  climb  over  it,  wftfc 
good  taste,  intelligence,  and  beauty  within, 
toil  enough  to  insure  health,  and  leisure 
enough  to  oourt  acquaintance  with  books 
and  flowers,  and  the  loveliness  of  nature— 
with  peace,  plenty,  and  love,  is  surelyone  of 
the  paradises  which  heaven  has  left  for  the 
attainment  of  man.** 

—  <  oey » 

Tna  N.  T.  Stats  An.  Coixaos  w*s,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  lo- 
cated at  Ovid.  The  farm  sefcoted  oontaina 
670  acres,  and  extends  from  the  village  of 
Ovid  to  S.neca  Lake.  It  is  a  beautiful  Joba- 
tion, comprises  a  variety  of  soil,  and  is  weft 
calculated  for  the  institution— as  we  learn 
from  a  correspondent  whose  article  (on  that 
and  other  Seneca  Oo.  topics)  is  necessarily 
deferred.  At  the  same  meeting  Hen.  Baml 
Oheaver  was  elected  President  of  the  Col- 
lege. [Rural  New  Yorker. 
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Among  the  recent  applications  of  India* 
Rubber,  none  are  so  remarkable  ae  the  man- 
ufacture of  what  is  oalled  "Hard  India 
Goods,**  into  which  the  rubber  enters  most 
largely.  There  is  in  New  York  a  company 
oalled  the  Beacon  Dam  Company,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of' 
goods.  By  a  process  that  originated  with 
Mr.  Chaffee,  coat  tar  is  mixed  with  the  rub- 
ber, and  the  compound  makes  one  of  the 
most  solid,  elastic,  and  elegant  articles  that 
can  be  found  in  the  market.  It  resembles 
polished  stone,  is  as  black  as  coal,  needs  no 
finish,  and  has  of  itself  as  hard  and  exquisite 
a  polish  as  it  is  possible  lor  any  metal  to 
bear.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  arti- 
cles into  which  it  can  be  made.  Canes  of 
the  moot  elegant  form  and  appearance  are 
constructed  out  of  it,  and  are  as  tough  as  so 
much  steel,  while  they  have  all  the  elasticity 
of  whalebone.  Cabinet  work,  inlaid  and 
mosaic,  ornamental  to  the  parlor  and  the 
chamber;  spectacle  bows  and  glasses  for 
the  eye  are  made  so  light  as  to  be  no  annoy' 
anoe,  while  their  elastic  character  causes 
them  to  sit  firm  to  the  head ;  opera-glasses, 
castors,  sand-stands,  ink-stands,  brushes  for 
the  hair,  that  cannot  be  harmed  by  hot  wa- 
ter, tape  lines,  pen-holders,  pencil-cases, 
cigar-cases,  government  boxes  for  the  army 
and  navy,  government  buttons,  and  an  end- 
less variety  of  articles,  are  thus  made,  and 
the  articles  are  of  the  most  elegant  character ; 
syringes  of  a  novel  form  and  character ;  ma- 
chines for  oiling  oars  and  engines,  on  a  new 
principle,  indicate  that  this  new  use  of  rub- 
ber is  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  applications  of  this 
new  rubber  manufacture  u  the  new  tele- 
graph wire  that  is  made  from  it  It  needs 
no  poles,  as  it  is  laid  on  the  ground.  It 
needs  no  covering;  a  trench  of  a  few  inches 
is  dug;  the  rubber  telegraph  wire  is  pnt  in 
and  covered  up ;  the  wire  is  enclosed  with 
the  rubber;  no  dampness  can  affect  it;  no 
storm  can  render  the  wires  inoperative ;  no 
insect  sever;  no  rust  corrode.  It  would  ap- 
pear fabulous  if  we  should  state  the  miles  of 
wire  that  have  already  been  engaged,  and 
the  goods  cannot  be  made  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  demand. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
now  the  best  customer  of  the  Beacon  Dam 
Company.  The  call  for  the  navy  and  army 
button  is  immense;  the  artiole  is  elegant; 
the  naval  batten  has  on  it  the  motto,  "Don't 
give  up  the  ship."  And  so  tough  are  these 
rubber  buttons,  that  if  one  is  placed  on  an 
oak  plank  and  pressure  applied,  it  can  be 
sunk  clear  into  the  plank,  and  will  come  out 
unharmed;  and  the  government  shaving- 
boxes,  which  are  about  three  inches  in  di- 


ameter, are  804teon$that  a  man  weighing 
two  hundred  pounds'  can  press  his  whole 
weight  on  one  of  them,  and  not  break  it 
Gun-handles,  sword-handles,  and  other  mili- 
tary implements,  are  constructed  from  this 
material  They  are  cheap,  elegant  and  en-  ' 
ddring.  *  [Boston  Journal. 

SHORT  OHAPTBR  OK  SEEDS. 

True,  a  seed  is  a  seed ;  but  it  is  a  good  , 
deal  more  than  a  seed.  It  is  a  history,  and 
it  is  ready  for  another  history.  A  whole 
summer  is  wrapped  up  in  that  pea.  A  whole 
summer  wrought  to  form  that  bean.  A 
whole  summer  spent  its  time  about  that  ear 
of  corn.  It  came  forth  small  as  a  needle. 
It  stood  tremulous  and  vellow  for  weeks,  it 
waxed  apace  in  June,  it  rustled  in  July,  it 
stood  up  the  noblest  of  all  the  grasses  in 
August,  with  a  many-fringed  band  of  flowers 
on  its  lap.  and  with  a  little  baby  ear  at  its 
breast,  with  silken  hair  hanging  down  un- 
combed vet  untangled*  and  spotted  and  pow- 
dered with  pollen.  This  is  the  time  to  wan- 
der in  the  com!  Ton  are  hidden  at  six 
stops.  It  is  a  pet  forest.  People  ride  past 
and  wagons  roll  within  a  few  rods  of  you, 
and  you  are  unseeing  and  unseen.  The  wind 
comes  in  gentle  pufiS,  and  sets  all  the  pliant 
sword  leaves  a-quake.  little  birds  that  do 
not  know  that  you  are  there,  fly  in  and 
alight  within  hand  reach,  but  at  a  glance, 
seeing  their  mistake,  fly  as  if  the  tassel  was 
hot  and  burned  their  feet !  We  see  all  that 
in  those  barrels  of  Tusoarora  corn,  in  that 
white  flint  corn,  and  in  that  yard-long  ear 
of  yellow  flint.  [H.  W.  Bcecher. 

Hasvunffo  Tdrkips. — Pulling  turnips, 
and  cutting  off  the  tops  by  hand  and  knife, 
which  is  almost  the  universal  practice 
among  American  farmers,  is  about  as  far  be- 
hind the  age  of  improved  husbandry  as  dig- 
ging up  the  land  with  a  hoe,  instead  of 
plowing.  In  England,  turnips  are  generally 
planted  in  drills ;  at  pulling  time,  the  laborer 

E asses  along  the  row,  with  a  light,  sharp 
oe,  with  which  he  dextrously  cuts  off  the 
tops,  throwing,  them  by  the  same  motion  in- 
to the  hollow  oetween  the  rows.  Another 
person  follows  with  another  hoe,  Wuioh-  he 
strikes  below  the  bulb,  so  as  to  out  off  the 
tap  root,  throwing  the  turnips  of  two  rows 
together,  ready  to  gather  and  carry  to  the 
pile  or  cart  for  storage.  •  Sometimes  one 
hand  performs  both  operations  of  topping 
and  digging,  but  two  work  to  tike  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Oouutby  is  both  the  philosopher's 
garden  and  library,  in  which  he  reads  and 
contemplates  the  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God.—  Wnu  Pom, 

■ 
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sit  UPHiofflrr. 

"Sit  upright!  sit  upright,  my, son  1*  said 
a  lady  to  her  son,  George,  who  had  formed 
a  wretched  habit  of  bending  whenever  lie 
sat  down  to  read.  His  mother  had  told  him 
that  he  could  not  breathe  right  unless  he 
sat  upright.  Bnt  it  was  no  use ;  bend  over 
he  would,  in  spite  of  all  his  mother  could  say. 

"Sit  upright,  Master  George!"1  cried  his 
teacher,  ff*  George  bent  over  hia  copy  book 
at  school.  "If  you.  don't  sit  upright,  like 
Master  Charles,  you  will  ruin  your  health, 
and  possibly  die  of  oonsumption. 

This  started  Master  George.  Be  did  not 
want  to  die*  and  he  felt  alarmed.  So  after 
school  he  said  to  Iris  teacher  :— - 

"  Please,  sir,  explain  to  me  how  bending" 
over  when  I  sit  can  cause  me  to.  have  the 
oonsuroptiou  ?" 

"That  I  WillT  George,"  replied  his  teacher, 
with  a  cordial  smile;  "  There  is  an  element 
in  the  air  called  osygen,  which  is  neoessary 
to  make  your  blood  circulate,  and  to  help  it 
purify  itself  by  throwing  off  what  is  called 
its  carbon.  When  you  stoop  you  cannot 
take  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  to.  accom- 
plish these,  purpeses;  hence,  the  Wood  be- 
comes bad,  and  the  air  cells  in  your  lungs 
inflame.  The  cough  comes  on.  Next  the 
lungs  ulcerate,  and  then  ?ou  die.  Give  the 
lungs  room  to  inspire  plenty  of  air,  and  you 
will  not  be  injured  by  study.  Do  you  un- 
derstand the  matter  now,  George  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,  sir,  and  I  will  try  to  sit  up 
hereafter,"  said  George. 


STOCK  REGISTER. 


STEAM  EN&INES  FOR  THE  FARM. 


IMPORTED  FRENCH  MERINOS. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Page  was  at  the  farm  of  the 
Illinois  Breeding  Association,  at  Summit, 
Cook  County,  in  May  last,  and  took  the 

sketch  presented  on  the  opposite  page,  of  the 
imported  French  Merino  ram  'Seventy  Sev- 
en,", and  ewes  No,  2  and  5,  selected  from  the 
celebrated  flock  of  Monsieur  Ougnot,  of 
Seine  and  Oire  in  France,  and  purchased  for 
the  Association  by  Hon.  John  Wentwoxth  of 
Chicago,  111.. 

There  are  still  a  few  full  blood  yearling 
rams  and  a  few  ram  lambs'  for  sale  oat  of 
this  'buck  and  imported  ewes.  Address  S. 
Cook,  care  of  lion.  John  Wentworth  of 
Chicago,  Illinois.  See  advertisement  of 
Sargent  Cook. 

fcfTBueiroo  to  Banitkh  and  Wool 
GkoVbrb.— While  this  country  is  receiving 

large  shipments  of  gold  from  California,  h 
will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  to  know 
something  of  the  products  of  that  "mine  ef 
untold  wealth,"  Australia.  Over  $100,000,- 
000  worth  ef  gold  has  been  realised  ia  that 
country  during  this  year,  without  much  in- 
terfering with  other  products  of  that  coun- 
indead,  the  wool  crops  are  tetter  than 


try; 
____  over,  and  the  recent  *alw  in  England  exhib- 

These  are  not  boa  perhaps  on  sma.l  farms,  I  fted*  a  firm  market.    Some  of  the  Australian 


but  on  largo  one^  they  wilt  be  a  gr.et*t  ad- 
vantage. In  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  of 
London,  three  several  forms  of  portable  en- 
giues  are  advertised.  A  good  engine  of  fWe 
horse  power  can  be  furnished  for  $500,  or 
$100  for  one-horse  power.  The  engine  Is 
placed  on  a  truck,  drawn  to  the  place  where 
it  is  needed,  the  band  wheel  is  connected 
with  the  machinery  to  be  driven,  the  boiler 
is  filled  with  water,  and  the  fire  lighted. 
One-fourth  of  a  cord  of  dry  wood,  hard  and 
well  prepared,  will  drive  a  five-horse  engine 
all  day.  [Exchange. 

THE  AMBROTYPB. 

The  ambrotype,  as  it  i*  called,  has  sud- 
denly come  into  great  favor  with  the  public, 
It  cives  a  positive  picture,  like  the  photo- 
graph, not  a  negative,  like  the  daguerreo- 
type. Taken  on  glass,  and  in  a  shorter  time 
than  when  the  chemical  is  spread  upon  sil- 
ver, the  lines  seem  sharper  and  more  deli- 
cate: and  backed  by  a  dark  ground,  the 
picture  does  not  require  to  be  so  carefully 
held  with  reference  to  the  light,  in  order  to 
be  visible  from  *U  points. 


sheep  owners  were  attending  rite  sales -of 
their  clips  in  London,  and  there  were  men 
whose  flocks  numbered  .60,000  head,  giving 
a  plip  of  800,000  lbs.  of  wool  in  the  grease, 
which  brought  15d.— eay  80  centa,  being  a 
value  of  $00,000  for  a  clip,  of  which  half  ia 
profit.  Such  property,  with  so  certain  and 
regular  a  market  as  London,  where  wool  is 
free,  is  better  than  geld  digging,  even,  in  a 

profitable  gold  country.    , 

. «  ■<>  p      ..,.  —  .  — 

A  Columbiana  County  corres pondent  says 
UI  lost  two  very  fine  Suffolk  sows,  and  nine 
pigs,  last  week.  They  died  from  eating  salt, 
which  was  put  in  a  sheep  trough.  One  sow 
cost  me  forty  dollars;  and  as  these  sow9 
were  of  pure  blood,  I  had  engaged  some  of 
the  pigs  at  twenty  dollars  a  pair." 

[Ohio  Fanner. 


Knowledge  directs  practice,  yet  practice 
increases  knowledge. 
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For  tha  Fanner* 
MBfimOVHHEF. 

York,  Rapt.  20,  18G6. 

Hkssm.  Enrroufi — Iu  your  magazine  of  the 
preheat  month  I  notice  an  article  from  the 
Michigan  Fanner,  by  .T,  L.  Wheeloek,  giving 
theMip  of  ton  of  his  Merino  sheep,  wei  fil- 
ing 71  pounds,  *nd  your  answer  to  bi|  chal- 
lenge, giving  tho  weight  of  ten  flcec**  from 
your  sheep,  weighing  SO  pounds. 

To  show  that  Wisconsin  is  bard  to  beat,  I 
wilt  give  an  account  of  the  weight  of  the 
fleeces  of  a  few  of  mine.  I  have  a  few  Meri- 
no*, from  the  fleck  of  J,  1>.  Patterso n,  of 
Westfleld,  N-  Y„  They  are  mostly  a  oroes 
of  French  and  Spanish.  The  clip  from  the 
lot,  (31,)  weighed  249  ibs.,  and  sold,  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  coarse  wool  at  84 
rents  per  pound.  The  fleeeee  oould  all  have 
been  inoreased  by  good  care  and  keeping. 

I  will  give  the  weight  of  ten  fleece*,  to 
match  yours — all  from  ewes  mostly  having 
early  lambs : 
Wft  %— %  French,  X  Bpufah, lib*  Sol 

*  4    FiitLBIowt,., .~SL ft, 

M  5    %  Frfacb, bi  6p«U*h, ,  ..9tt». 

u  ia  M     *     x      "   atk*.0ot 

"  16  X  '*  k  °  Blbfcfot 

*  11  U  "  £  *'  ....fltbflpBw. 

•*  IS  M  "  M  "  &ib*.4<»L 

"  »  8  l*  X  *  MM».....H|ll>i 

■*  «  ?i  !■  Jtf  "  .HlbkSoL 

*■  H  H  *  K  *  ..tflft.fi* 

Ta*l, *.. tttflba. 

I  have  a  ewe  }  French,  which  at  2T 
months  old  had  sheared  (at  two  clips,)  26 
lbs,  of  wool,  and  had  a  lamb  four  months 
old.  I  have  also  the  following  certiGoate 
from  my  shearer  of  last  year : 

York,  May  12,  1B35-. 

I  have  this  day  sheared  for  E.  D.  Montrose, 
4  yearling  Merino  e wee,  which  sheared  as 
follows:  121,  12*,  14J-,  9J lb*. 

J.  W,  BoLTOX. 

Borne  other  Btate  will  have  to  nest  give 
in  its  evidence  of  wool -growing  faculty. 

E.  D.  MONTROSK, 

Tha  shearing  of  our  friend  Hobteosr's 
sheep  is  certainly  extraordinary,  and  highly 

creditable  to  him  and  to  the  State,  lie 
seems  to  beat  the  rest  of  us  all  to  smash: 
but  when  it  is  recollected  that  Ms  sheep  are 
of  the  large  Patterson  French  Merino  stock, 
instead  of  the  Spanish  Merino,  it  makes  no 
■mall  difference. 

The  main  point  we  prided  ourselves  upon 
was  the  uncommon  yield  for  Spanish  Merino. 
Well  bred  French  sheep,  we  suppose,  ought 
to  yield  at  least  one  half  more  weight  of 


wool  than  the  Spanish  Merinos,  to  pay  for 
the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  sod 
iu  the  food  consumed  by  these  large  sheep 
more  than  common  sizes.  We  know  by 
observation  that  Mr,  M.  has  an  excellent 
stock  *>f  Frwnch  sheep,  Eds. 


THE  FOOT  BOX. 


A.  B.  Dickenson,  of  Steuben  county,  New 
York,  delivered  an  address  some  two  y^an 
ago,  before  the  Courtland  County  Society, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  spoke  of 
his  mode  of  curing  the  foot  rot  in  sheep,  and 
foul  in  the  feet  of  cattle.  He  said,  **  1  have 
had  some  experience  for  twenty-five  yeara, 
with  what  I  once  considered  as  one  of  Lie 
most  injnriotH  diseases  to  cat tie,  and  mere 
especially  to  sheep,  I  now  regard  it  is  of 
little  or  no  oon sequence,  and  I  will  trouble 
you  with  one  of  twenty -five  years1  opera* 
tion,  and  to  that  end  wilt  take  the  year  in 
which  the  disease  wa*  most  malignant, 
which  was  in  1850.  I  purchased  in  tliat 
year  more  than  30.000  sheep,  and  had  rot 
less  than  1,000  bean  of  rattle  upon  my  farm. 
During  the  pasturing  season,  more  tb« 
one-half  of  all  my  sheep  were  affected  with 
the  rot,  and  because  they  were  thus  de- 
seased,  I  purchased  so  largely.  Meu  came 
all  the  way  from  Ohio  to  sell  me  their  sheep* 
expressly  on  this  account.  My  remedy  is 
simple  and  plain,  and  my  cure  equally  sum 
I  fenced  a  three  cornered  field,  and  at  the 
pointed  corner  I  make  a  lane.  In  this  lane, 
or  neck  of  tho  field,  I  set  a  trough  twelve 
feet  lung,  twelve  inches  deep,  of  the  same 
width,  in  which  I  fasten  some  scantling, 
substantially,  flaring  out,  then  cover  the 
scantling  with  boards,  so  that  only  one 
sheep  or  steer  can  go  through  the  lane  at  a 
time.  In  a  trough  I  place  50  or  100  pounds 
of  blue  vitrei,  fill  and  keep  it  as  full  of  water 
as  it  should  be,  covering  the  liquid  over 
with  straw,  and  set  the  sheep  or  cattle 
marching  through.  By  leading  a  tame  ni, 
the  rest  will  follow,  A  good  shepherd -dog 
will  start  the  sheep  th rough,  and  one  man, 
with  a  well  trained  dog,,  will  drive  through 
10,000  iu  one  day.  This  vitrei  will  kill  tie 
disease.  It  will  make  or  replace  hoe  fa,  or 
parts  that  have  rotted  off—  Mich.  Fsrmr. 

*  *  *  m  » — 

POULTRT-THE  BB&T  INTERS- 

Me&srs,  Editors — Notioi  ng  articles  in  your 
journal  on  the  relative  value  of  certain  breedi 
of  fowls  for  laying,  permit  me  to  endere*  a 
recent  statement  by  tho  ^Brooklyn  Hen 
Coop,"  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  Black  Span- 
ish and  Leghorn  fowls.  I  have  kept  them 
both  for  some  time,  aa  well  as  a  number  of 
other  varieties,  but  find  none  to  equal  them 
in  the  quantity  or  site  of  eggs— rarely  evin- 
cing a  desire  to  set — in  rant  none  of  my  l*g- 
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horns  have  ever  shown  that  desire.  Last 
Spring  I  confined  three  hens  and  one  cook  of 
the  following  named  varieties,  each  quartern 
in  a  seperate  enclosure,  and  for  72  days  kept 
an  accurate  account  of  their  performances, 
which  was  as  follows,  beginning  Feb.  17 and 
ending  April  80th : 

Leghorns  laid  128 

Spanish     do  103 

BrkPolands,    88 

Gold      do        66 

Grey  Dorkins,  65 — all  setting  April  15, 

Cochin  Chinas,  48    do        do  March  18. 

You  have  here  the  merits  of  the  above 
.  fowls  as  layers,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
Of  coarse  the  great  severity  of  the  weather 
at  that  time  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. [R.  W.  P.  in  Country  Gentleman. 

18  SAX»T  GOOD  FOR  AJHMALS? 

Having  oooasion  to  call  at  a  livery  stable, 

.  not  long  since  in ,  my  attention  was 

called  to  some  fine  looking  horses,  belonging 
to  the  proprietor,  who  is  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  experience  in  the  management 
of  horses,  and  in  the  cure  of  those  diseases 
.  to  whioh  they  are  incident.     I  asked  him 
how  it  happened  that  his  horses  were  in 
soeh  good  plight,  and  looked  so  much  better 
than  other  peoples  ?    "Ah !"  said  he,  "there 
is  m,  secret  about  that  which  I  cannot  tell 
•everyone;  and  if  I  should,  they  will  not 
.  follow  my  directions,  and  so  I  may  as  well 
keep  it  to  myself;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained a  patent,  I  will  tell  you,  and  then  you 
can  act  as  you  see  proper.     I  will  premise 
by  saying  that  I  am  not  able  to  keep  my 
horses  and  other  stock  in  as  bad  condition 
.as  some  other  folks  do— it  is  too  expensive. 
1  hare  found  oat,  a  cheaper  plan,  and  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  much  better  one."     This  ex- 
cited my  curiosity,  and  made  me  more  anx- 
ious to  know  his  secret.     He  then  told  me 
that  the  whole  of  his  seore  t  consisted  sim- 
ply in  this,  that  he  pave  his  horses  no  salt, 
and  that  he  believed  the  use  of  it  was  dele- 
terious to  all  animals.  •    His  horses,  he  as- 
sured me,  not  only  kept  in  good  order  with- 
out it,  but  they  were  freer  from  disease  than 
they  used  to  be,  when  he  gave  them  as  much 
salt  as  they  wanted. 

This  was  new  doctrine  to  me.  and  I  could 
not  receive  it  without  more  evidence  of  its 
orthodoxy.    I  began  to  reason  the  case  with 


[began 
him:  I  told  him  that  it  was  the  commonly 
received  opinion  that  salt  waa  strengthening 
to  animals — that  it  stimulated  the  stomach, 
assisted  digestion,  and  gave  tone  to  the 
whole  system :  that  nature  intended  that  it 
should  answer  some  valuable  purpose,  or 
•why  would  it  have  been  so  winery  diffused 
throughout  all  parte  of  the  earth? 

He  said  these  were  the  populor  argu- 
ments in  its  favor,  and  he  did  not  know  that 


he  understood  the  anatomy  or  the  physiolo- 
gy of  the  animal  system  well  enough,  or  the 
moduM  operandi  of  salt,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  io  explain  all  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  tbis  theory,  or  to  confute  all 
the*  arguments  which  may  be  brought  up 
against  it;  but,  with  him,  -experience  ipsa 
no  desire  to  set.  worth  all  the  theories  that  could  be  brougnt 
do  do  in  conflict  with  it.     He  believed  that  salt 

do  do  stimulated  the  stomach  beyond  what  nature 

d©  do  required ;   that  it  produced  an  unnatural 

thirst,  and  caused  the  animal  to  drink  more 
water  and  take  more  food  than  the  stomach 
couldproperly  digest;  and  this  would  neces- 
sarily produce  disease  and  premature  death 
in  any  animal.     He  referred  to  man  in  a 
savage  state,  as  an  instance  of  longevity 
over  oivihW  life,  when  the  body  was  not 
pampered  with  coddiments  and  highly  sea- 
soned victuals.    Nothing  wears  the  system 
more  than  over-excitement,  or  taxing  the 
powers  of  nature  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
He  said  the  difference  between  a  salted  and 
an  unsalted  horse  was  perceptible  in  the 
perspiration.    In  the  one,  the  salt  will  ooze 
out  through  the  pores  of  the  slcin,  and  will 
often  settle  and  dry  on  the  hair,  causing  a 
roughness  in  its  texture;  whereas,  from  a 
horse  that  eats  no  salt,  the  sweat  will  issue 
through  the  skin,  as  clear  and  as  pure  as 
spring  water,  and  leave  the  hair  and  skin 
soft,  and  in  a  healthy  condition ;  and  the 
mot  that  nature  has  diffused  the  article 
abundantly  through  the  earth,  is  no  more 
proof,  that  it  was  designed  for  the  use  of  an- 
imals, than  that  men  should  resort  to  grog* 
shops  because  they  are  scattered  with  a 
plentiful  hand  over  the  country.    If  this 
was  not  an  argumentum  ad  homiA4rri,\tyrte 
certainly  presenting  the  stroject  in  a  fight 
that  I  was  not  exactly  ptepardd:  for,  aid  1 
asked  permiasfen  to  reflect,  upon  it  a  while;. 
Logicians  tall  as  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  reasonings-one  they  call  a  priori,  and 
the  other  a  posteriori :  one  is  reasoning  from 
cause  to  effect,  the  other  from  effect  to 
cause.     The  latter  is  the  kind  of  reasoning 
to  be  used  in  the  present  case.     Here  we 
see  the  effect  of  salt  noon  animals — it  sub- 
jects them  to  disease,  if  we  allow  facts  to 
speak ;  and  it  is  our  business  to  find  out  the 
cause.    It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  salt  is 
good,  because  it  has  been  long  used,  and  is 
universally  believed  to  be  advantageous  to 
animals.    If  facts  are  found  to  contradict 
universal  practice,  then  we  must  conclude 
that  universal  practice  is  wrong. 

This  is  a  matter  which  I  do  not  believe 
can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  proved  by  any 
course  of  reasoning — it  must  be  ascertained 
by  actual  experiment.  Let  no  one  say  that 
it  is  useless  to  make  the  experiment.  I 
think  a  great  deal  depends  upon  it. 

[Tenn.  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
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The  main  thing  remaining  to  be  done  in 
this  behalf  is  to  prepare  for  winter.  Or- 
chards should  be  shielded  from  mice,  rabbits, 
sheep  and  other  animals.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  leave  orchards  nnfenoed,  and  liable 
to  be  rubbed,  browsed,  and  broken  down ; 
many  are  injured,  and  often  wholly  destroyed 
in  this  way. 

Grape  vines  should  be  taken  from  the 
trellis,  and  laid  in  shallow  trenches,  and 
oovered  for  the  winter.  Raspberry  bushes 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  iray ;  care  be- 
ing taken  in  all  cases  not  to  bend  them  so 
short  as  to  injure  the  stalks.  We  doubt  if 
they  can  be  safely  got  through  our  hard 
winters  without  this  precaution,  with  any 
chance  of  bearing  fruit.  This  matter  of 
burying  must  not  be  omitted  until  it  is  too 
late,  and  the  ground  frozen. 

Put  the  coarse  manure  over  the  strawber- 
ry beds,  and  other  tender  vegetables  and 
vines.     Put  your  roots  and  vegetables  all 
well  into  store;  most  articles  of  this  kind 
keep  the  better  for  being  mainly  exoluded 
from  the  air.    Turnips,  beets,  &o.,  for  table 
use,  should  be  put  in  bins,  or  barrels,  instead 
of  being  scattered  upon  the  cellar  bottom. 
Take  care  that  they  are  not  kept  so  warm  as 
to  grow,  as  it  nearly  spoils  them  for  cooking. 
Look  well  to  the  seeds  and  roots  that  are 
kept  for  next  year's  planting ;  that  they  are 
not  nibbled  by  mice,  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ed.   Saving  seeds  seasonably  and  well,  is  a 
matter  of  muoh  importance  to  those  who 
would  know  what  they  are  doing.    Look  up 
the  garden  tools,  clean  them  up  and  put 
them  carefully  away,  until  time  of  need. 
Don't  neglect  this,  from  thinking  it  a  trifling 
thing.     It  will  save  you  much  expense  and 
vexation  on  the  opening  of  Spring. 


Fotth+famtt. 

trub  FLAjrTnro. 

Mxssrs.  Editors— In  the  last  number  of 
the  Fabhbs  I  find  an  article  in  favor  of 
transplanting  fruit  trees  in  the  fall.  I  think 
it  is  beneficial  to  take  the  trees  up  in  the  fall, 
bat  I  would  prefer  to  bury  them  in  a  slant- 
ing position,  so  that  the  body  and  part  of 
the  top  are  covered,  and  plant  them  out  in 
the  spring.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  south 
and  south-west  winds  are  more  drying  in 
Wisconsin  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  We  know  that  when  any  limb  or 
body  of  a  tree  shrinks  to  a  certain  extent  it 
will  die  off,  and  I  think  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  its  sap  vessels.  For 
this  reason,  when  trees  are  planted  in  the 
fall,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  roots  secure  from  frost  daring  the  win- 
ier,  and  to  protect  the  body  of  the  tree  from 
the  drying  winds.  I  never  plant  my  trees 
deeper  than  the  cultivated  and  pulverised 
earth,  and  when  this  is  not  sufficiently  deep 
I  supply  the  deficiency  with  a  little  mound 
around  the  tree.  All  tree  roots  love  a  damp 
soil,  but  no  standing  water.  Mulching  is  the 
very  best  way  to  keep  trees  in  a  good  grow- 
ing condition.  Round  the  body  of  a  tree  for 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  inches  the  ground 
should  be  compact,  and  high  enough  so  that 
when  the  snow  melts  around  the  body  no 
crevices  will  be  formed.  It  seems  mice  love 
a  dark  sheltered  place  in  which  to  take  their 
meals.  The  great  botanist  Linnaeus  said  that 
the  seat  of  life  in  a  plant  was  the  pith,  (me- 
dulla;) later  botanists  deny  the  assertion, 
and  say  that  the  seat  of  life  is  in  the  bust, 
(liber,)  for  we  see  that  when  the  bust  is 
sound  a  tree  will  live  without  the  pith ;  but 
when  the  bust  is  destroyed  the  tree  will  die. 
But  by  denying  the  necessity  of  the  pith,  it 
was  perhaps  overlooked  that  the  bust  has  its 
cellular  texture,  (fella  celluloea,)  and  those 
pores  which  we  see  so  plainly  in  cutting 
across  the  grain,  serves,  in  m$  opinion,  as 
pith  for  every  year's  growth.  These  pores 
are  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  growing 
season,  for  if  we  cuts  tree  in  the  winter  the 
pores  are  always  to  be  seen  upon  the  inside 
of  the  last.  When  we  take  off  the  foliage  of 
a  limb  towards  the  end  of  the  growing  set- 
son,  so  early  that  it  is  not  prepared  for  win- 
ter, and  too  late  to  form  new  leaves,  the  limb 
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will  surely  die.  In  this  country  leaves  do 
not  fall  off  from  young  trees  early,  and  some 
kinds  keep  on  growing  until  December. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  have  taken  np 
apple  trees  about  the  middle  of  October,  af- 
ter I  had  taken  off  the  foliage,  and  buried 
them  np  and  planted  them  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground,  and 
with  the  exception  ot  the  Roxbnry  Russett, 
every  one  did  well.  The  foliage  has  to  be 
taken  off,  for  a  tree  with  the  foliage  on  out 
of  the  ground  will  in  a  short  time  dry  to  suoh 
an  extent  as  to  die.  The  starting  point  for 
the  next  year's  growth  is  evidently  the  bust 
with  the  pores  below  it,  and  when  these 
parts  are  fully  perfected,  I  think  it  danger- 
ous to  expose  the  tree  to  the  shrinking  pro- 
cess by  extreme  dry  and  cold  winds ;  but  to 
take  them  up  in  the  fall  before  a  severe  frost 
comes  over  them,  I  think,  is  highly  benefi- 
cial. To  understand  this  more  plainly  we 
have  to  consider  that  the  growing  process 
of  a  tree  is  carried  on  by  three. different 
kinds  of  results — vasa  jibroio,  v<ua  spiralia, 
and  wua  medularia.  The  foliage  in  the  day 
time  evaporates,  and  in  the  night  absorbs 
moisture;  the  foliage,  connected  with  the 
vessels,  draws  up  the  sap  in  the  same  way 
that  water  runs  through  a  syphon  or  the 
pipe  of  a  pump.  This  circulation  is  acceler- 
ated by  the  motion  of  the  tree,  by  contrac- 
tion and  expansion,  caused  by  cold  and  heat, 
and  by  capillary  attraction.  The  sap  drawn 
up  through  the  wood,  (aZ5uraum,)  united  in 
the  foliage  with  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  car- 
bon, in  such  proportion  as  is  necessary  for 
the  growtli  of  the  tree,  and  then  prepared 
descends  through  the  inner  bark  and  that 
part  of  the  bust  which  forms  the  bark,  and 
forms  the  new  part  of  the  tree. 

When"  late  in  the  fall  the  foliage  is  yet  vig- 
orous, as  it  generally  is  with  young  and  cul- 
tivated trees,  when  the  sap  is  on  a  warm 
day  drawn  up  in  abundance,  and  then  to- 
wards evening  is  suddenly  driven  back  by 
severe  frost,  perhaps  too  watery  and  unpre- 
pared, then  the  bust  gets  destroyed,  which 
is  seen  by  its  brown  color.  The  injury  is 
not  generally  observed  until  the  following 
spring,  when  a  warm  dry  air  begins  to  stim- 
ulate the  growing  process,  and  I  think  that 
then  is  the  time  that  people  are  deceived  by 
supposing  that  the  warm  southwest  winds 
kill  off  the  trees. 


Trees  /established  in  the  ground,  with 
sound  roots  and  neck,  will  recover  from  a 
light  injury,  such  as  received  in  transplant- 
ing. As  to  the  selection  of  trees,  there  1b  a 
great  diversity  ot  opinion';  some  say  root- 
grafted,-  some  high  grafted-4some  say  bud- 
ded in  the  root,  some  high  up,<  Ad  I  don't 
know  all  what;  but  farmers  well  know  by 
this- time  that  every  one  praises  the  highest 
'what  he  himself  has  to  sell ;  and  I  would  ad- 
vise farmers  to  ascertain  for  themselves 
whether  the  tree  vender  has  the  ability  and 
honesty  to  sell  you  the  kinds  of  trees  that 
you  desire,  and  when  yon  plant  them  out 
you  can  see  for  yourselves  that  the  trees  have 
sound  bodies  and  a  good  last  year's  growth. 
Such  trees,  raised  in  your  own  neighborhood, 
are  the  kind  you  ought  to  buy ;  never  mind 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  gotten  up,  for 
if  your  neighbor  got  them  so  far  by  proper 
care,  yon  can  surely  get  them  further. 

The  first  cost  of  trees  is  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  expense  of  afterwards  caring 
for  them  and  rearing  them  properly.  A 
great  many  people  seem  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  money  is  nothing  else  than 
stored  labor,  and  that  when  a  man  has  not 
labor  enough  to  pay  for  trees,  he  will  hard- 
ly have  labor  to  spare  in  rearing  them.  It 
seems  to  be  a  natural  disposition  in  men  to 
care  most  for  that  which  costs  most.  A 
genuine  article  is  not  so  easily  gotten  as  a 
spurious  one. 

Last  year,  winter  and  summer  both  were 
hard  on  trees,  and  some  folks  are  talking 
about  getting  discouraged  in  raising  fruit 
Why  did  they  not  get  discouraged  a  few 
years  ago  in  raiding  wheat,  potatoes,  and  al- 
most everything  else  ?  We  have  even  this 
year  some  kinds  of  apples  in  some  localities, 
and  good  ones,  too.  An  orchard  and  gar- 
den ought  not  to  be  on  low  frosty  ground, 
and  experience  testifies  that  there  is  but  little 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  having  many  va- 
rieties. •  In  order  to  raise  fruit  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  we  understand  it,  but  that  we 
act  according  to  our  knowledge  with  care 
and  attention.  To  prepare  for  an  orchard 
we  have  generally  more  time  in  the  fall  than 
in  the  spring,  and  the  roads  are  generally 
better.  * 


Little  things  make  up  the  sum  of  our  exis- 
tenco,  as  moments  make  up  dayB  and  years* 
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Enrroizs  of  Wboohbi*  Faemxb  : 

QenU :— A*  70a  invito  articles  from  cor- 
respondents' upon  almost  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  agriculture  of  Wisconsin,  I 
have  thought  your  readers  might  be  willing 
to  read  the  results  of  my  experience  in  cul- 
tivating this  new  plant  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Hon.  Chas.  Dukxbe  I  received  a 
small  package  of  seed  of  the  Sorgho  Sucr* 
from  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Washington, 
early  last  spring.  My  first  impression  was 
that  it  was  aytfcs,  as  the  possibility  of  sugar 
cane  maturing  in  this  State  had  never  en- 
tered my  mind.  Willing,  however,  to  test 
the*  matter,  at  the  time  of  planting  corn,  I 
planted  the  cane  seed,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  oorn.  Not  having  much  faith  in 
Patent  Office  seeds  generally,  (most  usually 
worthless,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,)  and 
these,  in  particular,  I  planted  much  too 
thick.  It  all  came  up,  however,  finely; 
which  cannot  be  said  of  oorn  this  season. 
Very  little  attention  was  given  it  It  was 
twice  hoed,  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  the 
corn  crop  along  side  of  which  it  was  plant- 
'  ed.  The  growth  was  very  thrifty ;  but  ow- 
ing to  thick  planting  and  no  thinning  out, 
only  a  part  of  it  matured  seed.  Had  it  re- 
ceived even  respectful  attention,  I  doubt  not 
all  of  it  would  have  headed  out  and  ripened. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  experiment  It 
shows  this  fact,  which  may  be  new  to  many, 
that  this  variety  of  sugar  cane  will  mature 
and  ripen  in  the  climate  of  Wisconsin,  altho' 
the  season,  on  the  whole,  has  been  unfavor- 
able to  corn. 

After  planting  I  saw  an  article  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  from  a  gentleman  in  Illi- 
nois, giving  the  result  of  his  experience  upon 
about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  the  "Sorghof 
which,  with  my  own  subsequent  observa- 
tion, leads  me  to  think  it  may  yet  become  a 
very  Important  addition  to  the  crops  of  our 
farmers.  As  an  article  of  fodder,  it  will 
rank  equal,  if  not  superior  to  anything  we 
now  have.  The  stalks  are  very  heavy,  rich 
and  juicy ;  and,  after  growing  the  plant,  I 
am  prepared  to  believe  his  statement,  that  it 
will  out  25  tons  per  acre.  I  have  several 
times  fed  it  out,  both  In  a  green  and  dry 
state,  to  cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  For  the 
sake  of  testing  their  instincts  and  prefer- 
ences, I  mixed  it  in  with  corn-stalks.     In  i 


every  case  the  cane  was  greedily  sorted  oufc 
and  entirely  consumed,  no  portion  being 
left— while,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  s 
large  waste  to  corn  fodder.  The  plant 
grows  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and  whether 
sown  broadcast,  drilled  in,  or  planted  in  the 
usual  manner,  cannot,  if  it  grows  at  all,  fail 
of  a  heavy  yield  of  very  superior  feed.  If 
an  acre  would  yield  ten  tons,  even,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  hay,  being  at  least  equally 
nonrishing,  and  requiring  but  very  little  la- 
bor m  the  cultivation. 

But  not  only  is  It  likely  to  produce  cheap 
and  abundant  fodder;  it  la  also  worthy  of 
attention  for  its  saccharine  product.  Were 
an  acre  of  the  stalks  crushed  between  roflen 
—at  the  proper  stage— and  the  juice  collect- 
ed and  boiled  down,  I  hazard  little  in  saying 
that  every  cultivator  would  receive  for  his 
trouble  several  hundred  weight  of  crystalissd 
sugar,  a  barrel  or  two  of  syrup,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  material  left  for  several  barrels  of 
vinegar;  while  the  stalks  would  be  but 
little  damaged  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
Juice  when  allowed  to  ferment  produces  an 
article  analagous  to  cider;  or  it  may  be  far- 
ther concentrated  and  converted  into  alco- 
hol. The  seed  are  also  of  much  value  as  an 
article  of  food.  There  is  no  waste  to  any 
portion  of  the  plant. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  not  do  to  be  too 
sanguine  at  the  result  of  one  or  two  years' 
success.  Yet,  as  this  is  a  new  and  northern 
plant,  growing  thriftily  in  Washington,  Illi- 
nois and  Wisoonsin— the  only  places  where 
a  trial  has  been  made  that  I  am  aware  of— 
and  as  it  is  something  the  western  farming 
community  need,  filling  a  very  important 
place,  if  successful,  I  have  written  this  to 
induce  as  many  as  possible  to  try  it  the 
coming  year,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the 
general  experience.  We  have  three  months 
of  tropical  heat  taost  seasons ;  and  if  tail 
variety  of  the  sugar  cane  will  mature,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  trial  on  a  larger  scale.  I  know 
of  no  natural  cause  why  it  may  not  succeed, 
and  have  much  faith  that  it  may  yet  become 
of  value  to  our  agriculturists. 

A  scientifio  description  of  the  plant  msy 
be  found  by  referring  to  the  Patent  Office 
Report  for  1854,  psge  219,  to  which  atten- 
tion is  invited.  As  to  practical  results,  we 
shall  soon  doubtless  hear  from  many  States, 
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at  teed  was  probably  -widely  distributed  bat 
winter.  Should  you  meet  with  anything 
important  on  the  subject,  you  will  oblige 
one  of  your  readers,  at  least,  by  publishing 
it.  '     Respectfully,  Tours,  H.  A.  T. 

ILldisok,  Wis.,  Oct.  18,  1856. 

■  ■  «■♦♦♦»■■        .   .. 

For  the  Fanner. 
FRUIT  STBAUKG. 

Messrs.  Editors — During  the  melon  and 
apple  season  just  past,  I  presume  many  of 
your  readers  had  reason  to  regret  that  civil- 
ization has  not  progressed  enough  to  permit 
fruit  to  ripen,  and  permit  the  owner  to  enjoy 
the  produce  of  his  labor.  It  is  a  great  dis- 
grace to  us  that  "Young  America9'  is  per- 
mitted to  practice  "border  raffiianism,"  so 
far  as  fruits  are  concerned. 

A  man  has  a  better  moral  right  to  go  to 
his  neighbor's  granary,  and  steal  wheat  for 
his  own  use,  than  to  steal  melons  and  apples, 
because  the  two  last  cannot  be  locked  up. 

Many  of  the  Eastern  States  make  it  a 
'State's  Prison  offence  to  steal  a  bee-hive, 
simply  because  it  is  something  that  oannot 
be  looked  up.  Why  should  not  growing 
fruit  have  the  same  protection  ?  We  might 
hope  that  it  would  some  day,  if  we  could 
see  any  prospects  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  various  State  Legislatures  being 
anything  but  suoh  pessons  as  have  failed  for 
the  want  of  ability  and  energy  in  everything 
they  have  undertaken,  and  at  last  turned 
their  attention  to  office-seeking,  and  are 
bound  to  pass  suoh  laws  an.d  no  ethers  as  are 
likely  to  catch  the  rabble  vote  and  re-elect 
or  promote  them. 

Farmers,  go  to  election  and  vote  only  for 
such  persons  as  are  honest  and  capable,  and 
know  enough  to  get  a  living  without  offioe- 
saeking.  I  think  a  man  should  have  some 
other  qualification  for  office  besides  the  mere 
fact  that  he  wants  it  and  does  not  know 
enough  to  get  a  living  without  it. 

A  Fruit  Gbowsb. 
Ifts,  Sept.  18,  1856. 

We  fully  endorse  the  sentiments  and  ad- 
vice in  the  foregoing  letter,  and  hope  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  interests  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  will  be  consid- 
ered worth  protecting  and  encouraging,  and 
when  men  will  be  selected  as  carefully  to 
take  charge  of  our  public  as  our  private  In- 
terests,   fet  ho*  many  there  are  who  think  I 


it  all  right  to  vote  for  any  scoundrel  or 
spendthrift  loafer,  if  he  gets  the  party  nom- 
ination. A  man  to  handle  the  entire  money 
of  the  State,  whom  they  would  not  trust  to 
handle  twenty-five  cents  of  their  own  private 
means. 

We  hope  to  live  to  see  such  folly  out- 
grown, especially  by  men  who  make  any 
pretentions  to  common  sense  or  honesty,  and 
think  we  shall  if  we  do  not  die' pretty  soon. 
Our  peopfo  are  getting  some  pretty  thorough 
practical  lessons,  now-a-days,  that  will  not 
be  wholly  thrown  away,  except  upon  the 
willfully  ignorant. 

Oar  advioe  to  all  in  the  matter  of  voting 
is  to  go  for  none  but  honest,  industrious  and 
useful  men — such  as  you  are  not  afraid  to 
trust  with  your  own  money,  and  for  suoh 
men  go  to  the  death.  Suoh  a  course  would 
soon  set  Hounds  and  official  lasaroni  to 
kiting,  and  after  a  little  to  working  for  a 
living.  .    , 

This  article  ought  to  have  appeased  last 
month,  but  got  mislaid.  Eds, 

BXTRAOT  FHOM  PnoOBBDUTOa   07  THB 
American  FomologUal  Society  at  Rocheater. 

0*A3>S8» 

The  Isabella^  Catawba,  and  Diana,  being 
already  on  the  list  for  cultivation,  the  Bda- 
tears  was  proposed  to  be  added.  Charles 
Downing  had  found  it  one  of  the  best, 
hardy,  and  ripening  well.  Dr.  Brinckle 
thought  it  a  first-rate  native  grape— Dr. 
Grant  had  found  it  perfectly  hardy,  and  sta- 
ted that  it  was  first  aiseovereo  in  New 
Jersey,  and  has  been  in  Ohio  some  25  or  30 
years.  It  was  added  to  the  list  of  those 
that  "promise  well." 

A.  Saul  proposed  the  Msbtoea—ii  was  pro- 
nounced tender,  because  partly  of  exotic  pa- 
rentage, not  intrinsically  hardy.  0.  Down- 
ing said  it  was  perfectly  hardy,  but  a  mode- 
rate grower,  and  Dr.  Grant  stated  that  it 
(ad  endured  three  winters,  with  a  portion 
of  intensely  severe  weather,  undnjured.  It 
was  recommended  as  promising  well. 

Dr.  Grant  proposed  the  To  Kalon. 
Prince  and  Hovey  could  hardly  distinguish 
a  from  Catawba,  and  therefore  thought  not 
worth  while  to  recommend  it  0.  Down- 
ing said  it  was  quite  a  distinct  grape  from 
the  Oatawba,  and  darker  and  better  than 
either  that  or  Isabella.  Dr.  Grant  said  it 
was  wholly  different  from  the  Oatawba, 
being  "nearly  black"  in  color.  A.  Saul 
said  it  was  "black,"  and  thought  it  better 
than  either  of  the  others  mentioned.  Dr. 
Grant  thought  it  one  week  earlier  than  Isa- 
bella, and  0.  Downing  as  ripening  at  the 
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seme  time  as  the  Catawba.  It  was  left  for 
further  examination. 

Graham  grape,  of  Philadelphia.  R.  Buist 
recommended  this,  being  a  pare  native  sort, 
while  several  other  of  the  new  Pennsylvania 
kinds  were  from  the  exotic  epecies,  or  tUio 
vinifo'a. 

Union  Village— the  character  of  this  was 
pronounced  mnch  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Isabella,  bnt  a  little  earlier.  It  was  com- 
mended  as  promising  well. 

Concord.  0.  Downing  had  fruited  it  and 
*  found  it  about  1,0  <J&ys  earlier  thai*  the  Isa- 
bella—Col. frost  of  Schuyler  county,  about 
six  days  before  Isabella — W.  Reid  of  New 
Jersey  had  found  it  a  week  earlier,  and  had 
formed  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  it  than 
seeing  it  at  Boston.  H.  E.  Hooker  of  Ro- 
chester said  that  on  his  grounds  it  was  not 
so  early  as  Diana,  but  ripened  about  the 
same  time  as  Isabella. 

A  fact  was  stated  by Hanford  of  In- 
diana showing  the  importance  of  a  dry  bot- 
tom for  grapes.  On  a  porous  soil,  vines  had 
withstood  81°  below  zero,  but  on  impervi- 
ous subsoil  they  were  killed. 

TSB  TAIBX—DJJfB  OUUMTI. 

Our  County  Fairs  are  going  off  bravely  on 
all  hands  this  fall,  and  showing  conclusively 
that  abundance  of  materials  exist  among  us 
for  the  most  successful  and  useful  exhibi- 
tions, when  the  people  are  only  thoroughly 
awakened  on  the  subject  and  their  resources 
called  out  Unluckily  they  have  so  many 
of  them  come  together  that  we  have  found 
it  impossible  to  attend  bnt  part  of  them. 

The  Dane  County  Fair,  held  on  the  2d  and 
3d  of  Oct.,  was  a  fine  thing  in  its  way,  and 
much  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  got  it  up,  in  all  important 
respects.  It  being  the  first  under  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Society,  and  many  of  the  best 
workers  being  strangers  to  each  other,  eve- 
rything did  not  go  quite  as  harmoniously  as 
may  be  expected  after  more  experience — al- 
though all  seemed  well  pleased,  and  satisfied, 
with  the  movement  of  things,  and  all  went 
home  determined  to  come  back  next  year, 
with  more  and  better  articles  for  exhibition. 
So  may  it  be.  If  the  Fabmbb  circulated 
mainly  in  the  oounty  of  Dane,  we  should 
feel  at  liberty,  and  find  pleasure  in  enlarging 
upon  many  things,  well  deserving  it;  but 
under  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  report 
of  the  State  Fair  crowding  upon  us,  our  nu- 
merous friends  in  Dane  must  for  the  present 
excuse  us,  with  a  mere  report  of  the  award 


of  premiums,  in  the  most  condensed  form 
possible.  This  much  we  think  we  may  tres- 
pass upon  onr  general  readers,  considering 
our  very  large  list  of  subscribers  in  Dane 
County. 

PREMIUMS  IWABSED, 

Thorough-bred  Durham  and  Devon  Cattle. 
Best  durham  bull  over  two  years  old, 

Sewell  Nye,  $5. 

Best  durham  bull  under  two  years, 

Reuben  Boyes,  $3 

Best  bull  calf, 

Stephen  Bush       Trans.  State  Ag.  Soc'y. 
Best  durham  cow,  over  3  years  old, 

W.  A.  White,  U 

Best  durham  heifer;  under  3  years  old, 

Stephen  Bush,  "  $2 

Best  devon  cow  over  3  yean  old, 

B.  R.  Colvin,  $* 

Best  devon  heifer  under  3  years  old, 

£.  D.  Montrose,  |2 

Grade  and  Working  Cattle. 
Devon  and  Hereford  bull, 

W.  P.  Bentiey,  $3 

Best  cew  over  3  years  old, 

Norton  Emmons,  $3 

2d        "  " 

W.  A,  White,  $2 

Best  cow  over  2  years  eld,  $2 

W.  A.  White, 
2d  best    "    u    " 

W.  A.  White,  Diploma. 

Grade  heifer, 

John  Jackson,  Dip. 

Best  grade  calf  6  mos.  old, 

R.  Boves,  $2 

2d        '*       *"  *'    " 

J.  R.  Hiestand,  $1 

C  yearlings, 

John  Jackson,  Dip. 

Best  working  oxen, 

J.  R.  Pierce,  Dip. 

ffornes,  Jack*,  and  Mules. 

Best  stallion,— Isaac  Gregory,  $10 

2d        "           Jas.li.GUl,  5 

3d        "           Johnlngalls,  Dip. 

Best  pr.  all  work  horses,    D.  Cody,  #7 

"    "   carrisge    "         D.  Pitch,  5 

Best  brood  mare,    J.  V.  Cairaes,  5 

2d  "  "  M.  Wolf;  2 
Best  span  3  yr  old  colts,        P.  M.  Pritchard,     3 

"            2  "    "    "            J.  Britte,  2- 

«            1  "    «    «           Jas.  Hopkins,  1 
Best  pr  mules,                      R.  Waterman,       3 

44         sucking  mule,         D.  Palmer,  Dip. 

Sheep — Spanish  Merino  and  Grades. 

Best  Spanish  buck,  A.  Cooper,  $3 

2d  "        "        "  A.  Chipman,  3 

*(        «        ewe  «            ii  4 

2d  "        "        "  D.  J.  Powers,  I 

Best  French  buck,  £.  D.  Montrose,  5 

2d  u    "  "  D.  J.  Powers,  3 

"      "  grade  ewe,  B.  D.  Montrose,  3 

ad  u    ti      u       ti  j,  seeley,  2 

"  pen  3  lambs,  £.  D.  Montrose,  2 
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Swine  and  Poultry* 

let  Prem.  Suffolk  boar,        Yf.  A.  White,  2 

2d    "                       "           J.  B.  Hart,  1 

1st  •"        sow                       W.  A.  White,  1 

44    "            "and  pigs,      B.  R.  Colvin,  8 

44    "    Chittagong  fowls,   J.  Zink,  2 

2d    "    coop  chickens        W.  A.  White,  1 

Farming  Implements  <b  Machinery. 

1st.  Premium  Farm  Wagon,— -T.  Hurfurth,     $2. 

41    Fanning  Mill,  (Dickey's)  S.  R.  Fox,  2 

2nd  "    (Ela's)  D.  J.  Powers,  1 

1st  4t    Horse  Rake,— S.  R.  Fox,  X 

"    Ox  Yoke,— Tibbits  k  Gordon,  1 

"    Thermometer  churn,— S.  R.  Fox,  1 

44    Grain  cradle,  (Grand  de  Tour)— Fox,  1 

"    Largest  lot  of  Farm  Tools,— Fox,  5 

41    Corn  eheiler  ( Whittimore  k  Co.)  Fox,  1 

44    Seed  Planter— &  R.  Fox,  1 

44    Straw  and  Corn  Stalk  cutter, 

(R.  Daniels, V-D.  J.  Powers,  1 
44    Self-raking  Reaper  k  Mower, 


(Seymour  k  Morgan) 


,  M.  Pritchard, 
44    Hand-raking  Reaper  k  Mower 

(P.  H.  Manny)— A.  C.  Davis,  2 

44    Thresher  k  Separator  (H.  A.  Pitts) 

A.  C.  Davis.  2 

"    Breaking  plow,  (Winchester  k  De 

Wolf,  S.  R.  Fox,       2 

44    Stubble  plow,  44    S.  R.  Fox,       2 

44    Cross  plow  (Grand  de  Tour)    Fox,       2 

The  Judges  would  also  make  creditable  men- 
tion of  the  following  tools  exhibited  from  diffe- 
rent manufacturers  by  S.  R.  Fox, — not  competing 
for  premiums : 

Gordon's  Straw  and  Stalk  cutter, 

Felton's  Portable  grist  mill, 

Corn  and  cob  crusher,  Star  Mill, 

Nest  of  measures, 

Self-acting  cheese  press, 

Meat  cutter  and  stuffer, 

Eost  augur, 

Wagon  jack, 

Double  shovel  corn  plow, 

Harrow, 

Scrapers, 

Potatoe  digger, 

Subsoil  and  other  plows, 

Horse  hoe, 

Pruning  tools,  bush  hook,  kc. 

Farm  and  Garden  Products  cfc  Fruit, 

1st.  Prem.  for  spring,  wheat,  W.  A.  White,  $2 

2d         "            *4        J4  J.  A.  Paine,  1 

1st         "    Oate,  J.  Rutherford,  2 

2d         "        "  J.  H.  B.  Matts,  1 

1st        *4  Sand  lake  potatoes,  J-  R.  Heistand,  2 

2d         4*    Potatoes,  J.  S.  Frary,  1 

1st        4<  Seed  com,  J.  French.  1 

44  Carrots,  Graville  k  Hall,  1 

14  Beets,  J.  R.  Heistand,  1 

44  Cabbage,  Graville  &  Hall,  .50 

44  Onions,  J.  French,  .50 

44  Squashes,  H.  TurviUe,  .50 

44  Apples,  J,  French,  8 

44  Pears,  J.  G.  Kanouse,  2 

44  Melons,  H.  TurviUe,  1 

Id         44        u  J.  H.B.  Matts,  Dip. 


The  Committee  find  on  the  ground  a  fine  dis- 
play of  the  following  articles,  viz :  Parsneps, 
Winter  radishes,  Cauliflowers,  Egg  plants,  Cataw- 
ba and  Clinton  grapes,  Buckwheat  and  Barley. 
We  also  notice  a  stalk  of  the  Sorgho  sucre,  or 
Chinese  sugar  cane,  fully  ripe,  from  the  garden 
of  H.  A.  Tenny,  Esq.  This  plant,  it  is  supposed 
will  compete  with  the  cane  of  the  tropics,  in  the 
production  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

Article*  Manufactured  in  the  County. 

1st  Prem'.  Double  harness,    T.  Chvnoweth, 

2d  -  -    -  - 

1st 


$2 

1 


J.  S.  Fuller, 
44    single        "  T.Chynowetht 

44  breaking  plow,  Whiting  k  Haley, 
44  stubble        "  "  H 

44  cast  steel  saw  arbor  W.  Skinner,  Dip. 
44  Gilt  sign  on  glass,  J.  S.  Webster,  1 
44  Bureau,  O.C.Buck&Co     1 

44  Brooms,  Bowen&Ch.  1 

44  2  skeleton  monuments,  A.  Abbott,  Dip. 
44  case  chemicals,      H.  C.  Lee  k  Co,  " 
44  Basque,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Cobligh,  and 

Miss  I.  Osgood,     1 
•    4t  Waist,        "        "        4t        n  1 

Dairy  and  Household  Products. 
1st  Prem.  Butter,  W.  W.  Mead,         $2 

2d        "        44  A.  B.  Devoe,  1 

1st        "  Cheese,  R.  Waterman,  « 

2d        *4        "  J.  Seeley,  1 

1st        "  Bread,  Spr.  wh't  S.  H.  Cowles,  1 

44        "  winter  u        44        "  1 

44        44    corn,  "        "  1 

44  Crackers,  4l        u  Dip. 

The  committee  call  attention  to  three  cheeses 
not  manufactured  in  the  county,  offered  by  Bow- 
en  k  Church,  and  recommend  a  diploma. 

Plowing  Match. 
1st  Prem.'  (Plow  manufactured  by  Billings 

k  Carman)       Joseph  Fox,  $8 

2d        "  W.  A.  White,  2 

Ladies'  Department. 
1st  Prem.  Carpet  and  rug,    A.  Fiddler,  $1 

41  Pr  stockings,        Mrs  Whiting,  1 

44  Millinery,  R.  F.  Powers,         1 

44  Dress  making,      Mrs.  Cobligh,  1 

44  Gent's  shirt,         Mrs,  H.  Whiting,     1 
44  Plain  tufted  worst- 
ed work,  Mrs.  Kilgore,  1 


t* 


2* 


2d 


44  Dress  manfd. 
44  Embroidery, 


Mrs  W.  W.  Mead,  .5t) 


Mrs.  Harris, 
Mrs.  Flowers, 
Miscellaneous. 
1st  Prem.  Photographs,  Johnson  k  Fuller, 
44    Ambrotypes,        44  *4 

44    Daguerreotypes,  4l  u 

44  Drawings  in  India  Ink, 

C.  T.  Flowers, 
44  Plane  irons,        I.  Eaton, 
44  Bird  cages,         J.  H.  Foote, 
44  Best  specimens  of  Wines  k 

Brandies,  J.  H.  Foote, 

"  Brushes,  etc,        Wright  &  Paine, 
14  Pianos,  etc,  C.  T.  Flowers, 

44  Variety  musical 

instruments,    D.  Holt, 
4  best  oil  paintings,  A.  F.  Johnson, 
44  Books  k  stat.      D.  S.  Durrie,      ' 


1 

1 

$2 
2 
2 

Dip. 


uigu  " 
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"  China  ware,        D.  C.  Poole,  Dip 

"  Binding  ftc,        Maul  A  Grimm,       " 
"  Clothing,  MerriU  k  Co,  $2 

v  "  Fancv  dress  g'ds  Geo.  Webb  ft  Co.  Dip 
44  Silver  Ware,      Cook&Belden,        " 
"  Boots  &  shoes,  Fuller  A  Burgess,     $2 
"  Table  cutlery,    S.  R.  Fox,  Dip 

44  Saddles,  T.  Chynoweth,         4I 

44  Pastelle  drawing,  Mary  Rice,  " 

44  Monocb.        44    Mrs.  C.  Abbott,       " 
44  Cottage  chair,    J.  W.  Hunt,  " 

44  Safes,  Adams  &  Wilson,     " 

44  Cook  Store,  " 

Forest  Oak,     I.BonncIl,  $8 

2d        <4  store,  Governor,  Adams  k  Wilson,     1 
1st        "  ?arlor  stove,  44  44    Dip. 

44  Gridiron,  I.  Bonnel,  44 

44  Lightning  rod,    S.  R.  Fox,  " 

P.  W.  MATTS.  President. 
H.  F.  Bond,  Secretary. 

The  Society  will  report  its  financial  condition 
as  soon  as  full  settlement  is  made.  Meantime 
all  entitled  to  Premiums  can  obtain  them  by  call- 
ing at  our  office. 

D.  J.  Powxns,  Cor.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 


A  <l»  » 


Mors  than  a  Match. — A  Scotch  farmer 
celebrated  in  his  neighborhood  for  his  im- 
mense strength  and  skill  in  the  athletic  ex- 
ercises, very  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of 
fighting  people  who  came  to  try  if  they  could 

settle  him  or  not.    Lord  D ,  a  great 

pugilistic  amateur,  had  come  from  London 
on  purpose  to  fight  the  athletio  Scott  The 
latter  was  working  in  an  enclosure  at  a  little 
distance  from  his  house,  when  the  noble 
lord  arrived.  His  lordship  *tied  his  horse  to 
a  tree,  and  addressed  the  farmer :  "Friend, 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  you, 
and  I  have  come  a  long  way  to  see  which 
one  of  us  is  the  best  wrestler."  The  Scotch- 
man, without  answering,  seized  the  noble- 
man by  the  middle  of  the  body,  pitched  him 
over  the  hedge,  and  then  set  about  working. 
When  hie  lordship  had  got  himself  fairly 
picked  up,  "Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "have 
yon  anything  more  to  say  to  me?"  "2To," 
'  replied  his  lordship,  "bat  perhaps  you'd  be 
'  so  good  as  to  throw  me  my  horse." 

'  To  Pmsrhve  Shall  Fbuits  Without 
Cooking. — Strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, oherries  and  peaches  can  be  pre- 
served in  this  manner :  Lav  the  ripe  fruit 
1  in  broad  dishes,  and  sprinkle  over  it  the 
:  same  quantity  of  sugar  used  in  cooking  it. 
Set  it  in  the  sun  o-  In  a  moderately  heated 
oven,  untilj  the  juice  forms  a  thick  syrup 
with  the  sugar.  Pack  the  fruit  in  tumblers, 
and  pour  the  syrup  over  it.  Paste  writing 
paper  over  the  glasses,  and  set  them  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Peaohee  must  be  pared 
and  split,  and  oherries  pitted.  Preserve  in 
this  manner  and  the  fruit  retains  much 
more  of  its  natural  flavor  and  healthfnlneas 
than  when  cooked. 


A  Fearful  Soxhz  or  a  School-Room.— 
The  Cleveland  Herald  has  an  article  stating 
that  great  havoc  has  been  committed  by 
dogs  among  flocks  of  sheep  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  One  farmer  had  90  kill- 
ed in  one  night  another  lost  an  entire  flock 
of  80,  and  so  on.  The  following  incident  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  the  township  of 
Orange. 

A  middle-sized  savage  dog  belonging  to 
Mr.  Honeywell,  rushed  into  the  school-house 
among  the  ohildren,  biting  them  right  and 
left.  One  little  girl  was  dragged  all  around 
the  school-house  by  the  brute,  and  six  chil- 
dren were  bitten.  One  little  girl  had  a 
large  piece  of  flesh  taken  from  her  hip. 
The  children  sought  refuge  under  the 
benches  and  wherever  they  could  get  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  dog.  A  man  came  with  a 
club  to  the  relief  of  the  children,  and  killed 
the  animal.  The  dog,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  wife  of  the  owner,  had 
been  tied  up  through  the  winter  and  spring 
of  course,  because  it  was  a  dangerous  ani- 
mal. One  of  the  owner's  children  were 
among  the  bitten.  Mr.  A.  M.  Lloyd,  from 
whom  we  get  the  facts,  was  at  the  spot  soon 
after  the  occurrence,  and  the  women  were 
cleaning  the  school-house,  and  scrubbing 
the  benches,  fearing  that  the  dog  mav 
have  been  mad.  As  the  animal  was  killed, 
of  course  it  cannot  be  known  whether  it 
was  mad,  or  only  naturally  savage.  The 
children  were  under  treatment,  but  of 
course  their  friends  will  suffer  under  fearful 
apprehensions  for  a  long  time. 

1 — . —       4  m  »  »  > 

Habits. — Like  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  un- 
perceived  upon  the  earth,  the  seeming  un- 
important events  of  lire  succeed  one  another. 
As  the  snow  gathers  together,  so  are  our 
habits  formed.  No  single  flake  that  is  ad- 
ded to  the  pile  produces  a  sensible  change ; 
no  single  action  creates,  however  it  may  ex- 
hibit, a  man's  oharacter;  but  as  the  tempest 
hurls  the  avalanohe  down  the  mountains, 
and  overwhelms  the  inhabitant  and  his 
habitation,  so  passion,  acting  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  mischief,  which  pernicious  habits 
have  brought  together  by  imperceptible  ac- 
cumulation, may  overthrow  the  edifice  of 
truth  and.  virtue.  —Jeremy  Bentham. 
■    .  «  •«» » 

A  Rope-Makcto  Maoktnx  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  A  Woodwortk,  which  is  des- 
tined, doubtless,  to  work  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing.  It  occu- 
pies a  space  not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  manufactures  rope  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  is  com- 
plicated in  mechanism,  and  when  in  motion 
presents  the  greatest  simplicity  of  revolu- 
tions and  counter-revolutions  that  can  be 
conceived  of.    [Tenn.  Farmer  &  Mechanic 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


For  tht  Tanner. 


In  the  first  Alphabets  it  would  seem  that 
each  part  of  the  spoken  language,  eaeh  ele- 
mental sound,  was  always  represented  by  a 
particular  character  and  by  that  one  only. 
In  the  Greek  Alphabet  it  appears  that  the 
spelling  followed  every  change  made  in  the 
pronunciation  of  words  for  the  sake  of  en- 
phony.  But  this  close  relation  of  spelling 
to  articulate  sounds  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
English  Alphabet.  We  do  not  have  enough 
letters,  and  we  make  poor  use  of  what  we 
do  have.  Any 'candid  person,  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  our  orthography,  must  admit, 
with  the  Edingurgh  Encyclopedia,  that  the 
English  Alphabet  is  "both  redundant  and 
defective."  Hence  follows  great  labor  in 
learning  to  spell  and  read,  which  is  probably 
rendered  no  more  pleasant  or  profitable  by 
being  placed  upon  the  young. 

By  the  phonetic  movement  it  is  intended 
to  remedy  the  evils,  by  revising  the  Alpha- 
bet so  that  each  elemental  sound  shall  have 
a  separate  character,  according  to  the  old 
method.  In  the  new  Alphabet  three  letters 
of  the  old,  c,  X)  and  qy  are  rejected.  To  the 
remainder  are  added  twenty  others,  which 
in  the  printed  Alphabet  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  old  letters.  The  script  let- 
ters of  the  new  Alphabet  are  the  simplest 
geometrical  lines  and  dots.  The  reform  in 
printing  is  termed  Phonotypy;  that  in 
writing,  Phonography. 

With  these  facte  before  us,  let  us  briefly 
examine  a  few  points  in  an  article  by  A.  J.  M., 
commencing  on  page  816  of  the  Fajocbb. 
In  reply  to  the  first  paragraph  we  would 
say,  that  the  object  of  the  proposed  reform 
is  to  restore  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  written  and  spoken  language.  Passing 
over  for  the  present  the  effect  of  this  in  the 
written  language,  we  fail  to  see  that  the  con- 
sequences would  be  otherwise  than  benefi- 
cial to  the  spoken  language.  But  few  of  our 
words  have  an  unsettled  pronunciation.  Aa 
the  phonetic  Alphabet  would  always  plainly 
represent  the  approved  pronunciation,  it 
would  seem  that  its  adoption  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  much  nearer  approach  to  correct- 
ness and  uniformity  in  this  particular. 


In  the  third  paragraph  the  writer  says : 
uWe  do  not  see  enough  gain  in  the  experi- 
ment to  counterpoise  so  great  a  loss  as  would 
be  the  written .  existence  of  our  language/' 
We  suppose  to  be  meant  its  present  written 
existence,  which  might  be  very  easily  sup- 
plied to  the  curious,  the  same  as  is  now  the 
old  orthography  of  the  earlier  English  wri- 
ters. Farther  along  we  find :  "But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  English  orthography 
will  be  rally  as  complicated  and  difficult  to 
learn,  while  written  forms  cannot  possibly 
be  reduced  more  thsn  one-tenth."  It  is  not 
intended  by  the  reform,  as  we  understand  it, 
to  condense  the  written  language,  although 
this  follows  as  the  result  of  dropping  all 
combinations  and  silent  letters.  The  state- 
ment contained  in  the  first  clause  of  this 
quotation  is  inconsistent  with  the  (acts.  It 
is  claimed  upon  the  authority  of  various  ex- 
periments that  under  the  new  orthography 
the  labor  of  learning  to  spell  almost  ceases — 
that  the  pupil  will  learn  to  read  the  common 
print  in  less  time  by  first  learning  phono* 
typy — and  that  he  will  learn  to  read  phono- 
typy in  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  by  the 
old  Alphabet. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph  is  the  following : 
"Bat  the  same  pronunciation  will  necessari- 
ly be  employed  to  express  different  ideas  and 
relations,  which  can  only  be  kept  distinct  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  written  words." 

The  Romans  sometimes  meant  by  the 
word  amic*,  "friendly,"  and  sometimes 
"friend,"  yet  we  presume  they  had  uo  diffi- 
culty in  determining  in  a  given  case  the 
meaning  intended.  The  English  editor  of 
Latin  works  often  assists  the  tyro  by  placing 
a  point  over  the  adverb  otnk  Such  a  plan 
might  be  resorted  to  in  phonetic  printing, 
to  distinguish  the  different  meanings  of 
words  of  the  same  pronunciation. 

"All  traces  of  the  origin  (derivation)  of 
words  would  be  wiped  out"  We  believe 
that  philologists  consider  the  pronunciation 
of  words— better  represented  phonetically — 
and  their  signification  as  much  surer  indica- 
tions of  their  connections  than  are  their  pres- 
ent written  forms. 

As  the  different  dialects  of  the  "rural 
shire*  of  England"  are  chiefly  traces  of  dif- 
ferent languages  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  English,  they  are  of  no  evi- 
dence that  a  more  perfect  Alphabet  would 
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occasion  diversities  of  speech  among  ns  at 
present.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  man  now-a-days  be- 
trays his  birth  place,  nor  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  phoneticians  wish  to  take  the  standard 
of  pronunciation  from  him  and  entrust  it  to 
"the  careless  tongues  of  the  ignorant." 

Again,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
closely  approached  a  phonetic  representa- 
tion, yet  we  do  not  find  evidence  of  "capri- 
cious changes"  in  them.  This  is  better  than 
mere  conjecture  as  a  proof  that  no  greater 
changes  would  take  place  under  the  use  of 
the  new  Alphabet  than  there  does  in  the  use 
of  the  old. 

A  desire  to  not  occupy  too  muoh  valuable 
space  forbids  our  writing  any  further,  though 
we  think  that  all  the  conclusions  of  A.  J.  M. 
against  the  spelling  reform  may  be  shown  to 
be  as  unfounded  as  those  noticed.     A  Jr. 

t  For  tb«  Farm*. 

UMTPOHMITY  OF  TBXT  BOOKS. 

ts  a  uniformity  of  text  books  in  our  com- 
mon schools  desirable,  and  if  so,  is  it  practi- 
cable under  our  now  existing  school  law  ? 
These  are  questions  that  present  themselves 
to  the  minds  of  many  interested  in  the  cause 
of  education.  They  are  also  undoubtedly 
used  as  foundation  for  argument  in  favor  of 
—or  in  order  to  carry  on  some  speculative 
motive.  It  is  possible  that  some  firm  of 
publishers  and  their  agents  might  declare  in 
favor  of  uniformity — preach  day  and  night 
to  convince  the  people  ot  its  utility,  and  still 
have  no  other  motive  than  that  of  gain — 
the" beginning  of  which  they  would  anxious- 
ly look  for  in  the  introduction  of  their  par- 
ticular books," and  the  exclusion  of  all  others 
from  our  schools.  Others,  perhaps,  not 
having  full  hope  of  gaining  a  perfect  monop- 
oly in  the  book  market,  and  forcing  into 
our  schools  such  woiks  as  they  publish  (and 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  publish 
them,)  advocate  non-uniformity  in  text 
books,  and  fix  up  a  plausible  reason  if  possi- 
ble, or  one  that  will  make  a  fair  appearance. 
I  do  not  suppose  this  to  be  the  case  with  all 
book  agents  and  peddlers,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, there~are  very  many  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  our  schools. 

But  we  have  nothing  in  particular  to  do 
with  book  agents  in  the  matter  of  determin- 
ing whether  we  will  have  uniformity  or  not. 


The  question  is  whether  uniformity  is  desi- 
rable. Is  it  practicable?  This  is  a  subject 
worthy  the  consideration  of  every  parent— 
of  every  citizen — and  the  discussion  upon 
this  point  should  come  through  a  careful 
and  unselfish  investigation.  That  a  uniform- 
ty  is  desirable,  even  throughout  the  State,  I 
firmly  believe  as  yet;  but  its  practica- 
bility without  change  of  law,  is  doubtful. 
In  another  number  I  will  endeavor  to  gife 
some  reasons  why  uniformity  is  desirable. 

0.  P.  D. 

Uniformity  in  school  books  undoubtedly 
is  desirable,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things 
will  admit ;  but  perhaps  even  well  informed 
people  will  never  think  just  alike,  on  such  a 
subject,  any  more  than  on  the  subject  and 
text-books  of  religious  faith.  We  don't 
think  legislation  can  well  be  used  to  make 
people  think  alike  on  this  subject  ir ore  than 

any  other.  Ens. 

« »♦•  •      ■■■■-.. .- 

Firk  Losses.— The  immense  amount  of 
property  destroyed  by  fire  every  year  in  the 
united  States,  is  without  precedence  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  According  to 
the  record  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  in 
which  is  only  entered  those  fires  where  the 
loss  exceeds  $10,000,  the  number  of  fires 
from  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, was  258,  involving  a  loss  of  $12, 
054,000.  In  the  same  months  of  1855,  the 
amount  of  property  destroyed  by  fires  where 
the  loss  of  each  one  exceeded  $10,000,  was 
only  $9,838,000. 

—  «•»»»  ■ 

Protecting  Dried  Fruit  From  Worms. 
— Place  it  in  a  tin  steamer,  and  set  it  over  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water;  then  cover  it  close- 
ly with  several  folds  of  flannel  or  cotton,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  steam.  It  should  re- 
main until  thoroughly  heated,  when  it  can 
be  put  into  cotton  or  linen  bags,  tied  up 
tightly,  and  hung  in  a  cool  place.  Twice  in 
the  season,  say  in  May  and  July,  will  be 
sufficient.  This  method  is  warranted  to  be 
effectual. 

Another  way  is,  to  set  the  fruit  in  a  mod- 
erately heated  oven,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
hot.  Care  must  be  taken  or  it  will  be 
scorched. 

A  Cheap  and  Efficient  Bat  Trap. — A 
good  trap  may  be  made  by  filling  a  smooth 
kettle  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top  with 
water,  and  covering  with  chaff.  The  first 
rat  gets  in  and  makes  an  outcry  because  he 
cannot  get  out,  and  the  rest  coming  to  see 
what  the  matter  is,  share  the  same  fate. 
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Df.  AXtOXBaON  ALBXASDBH»S  SALE  OF 
Short  Horns,  at  Woodlmrn  Farm,  WoodfpidOo.,  Kf- 

The  Annual  sale  of  Short-boras  and  im- 
proved Sheep  took  place  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, according  to  previous  announce- 
ment. 

There  was  a  large  collection  of  people 
present  from  Ohio,  Missouri  and  from  the 
stock  growing  oounties  of  Kentucky .  The 
number  was  variously  estimated  at  from  five 
to  eight  hundred,  but  we  should  think  even 
the  lowest  number  rather  over  estimated. 
Owing  to  the  short  crops  this  season,  the 
prices  paid  for  stock  so  fine  as  that  sold,  did 
not  reach  our  expectations.  Some  of  the 
animal*  which  descended  directly  from  the 
choicest  blood  of  England  sold  at  fair  prices, 
but  others  were  bid  off  at  much  below 
their  real  value. 

The  entire  amount  of  sales  was  $10,095. 
— Twenty  young  bulls,  from  8  to  20  months 
old,  were  sold  for  $5,605,  ranging  from  $125 
to  $805  each.  Thirteen  heifers,  from  eight 
months  to  two  years  old,  sold  for  $8,665, 
ranging  from  $125  to  $600  each.  About 
thirty  Ootswold  and  Southdown  bucks  and 
ewes,  all  from  imported  stock,  were  sold  for 
$885,  ranging  from  $10  to  $80  each.  Mr. 
Charles  Semple,  and  Mr.  A  Lowell,  and 
Mr.  Ilarvey  Lambe,  of  Missouri,  bought 
some  of  the  finest  animals.  The  voung  bull 
u  Patrick/1  whose  name,  with  the  consent 
of  Mr.  Alexander,  was  changed  to  "  Wood- 
ford Prince,"  by  Grand  Dnke,  was  sold  to 
Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Allen,  of  Fayette  Co.,  Ky., 
for  $805.  Gen.  L.  Deshay,  of  Harrison  Co., 
bought  "Mary  Ann,"  a  heifer  two  years  old, 
for  $600. 

OHIO  STATU  FAIR. 

A  letter  will  be  found  in  another  oolumn 
from  an  excellent  judge  of  stock,  briefly  re- 
viewing the  very  suooessrai  exhibition  of 
our  western  neighbors  week  before  last. 
We  see  it  stated  that  the  receipts  amounted 
to  $17,000— an  extraordinary  sum,  but,  if 
correct,  only  showing  what  can  be  effected 
by  a  little  general  and  united  effort,  togeth- 
er with  an  accessible  location.  The  weather 
was  by  no  means  in  its  favor.  The  number 
of  entries  was  quite  large — there  being  of 
cattle  for  the  Short-horn  sweepstakes  109 — 
total  of  Short-horns  121,  of  Hereford's  4,  of 
Ayrshire  4,  of  Devons  52,  of  Oxen  and 
Steers  17,  of  Fat  Cattle  20.  of  Stock  Cattle 
and  Milch  Cows  10.  Total  entry  of  Horses 
of  jacks  and  mules  22,  of  sheep  129,  and  of 
swine  58. 

Churning. — In  churning  butter,  if  small 
granules  of  butter  appear  which  do  not 
"gather,"  throw  in  a  lump  of  butter  and  it 
will  form  a  nucleus  and  the  butter  will 
"come." 


FAOTS,  PAH0IB8,  (?)  AJTD  A  MOEAL. 

Every  one  in  the  least  observant  of  rural 
afiairs,  knows,  that  the  rearing  of  inferior 
animals  generally  meets  but  a  sorry  return, 
whether  in  meats,  wool,  dairy  products,  or 
labor,  or  in  that  legitimate  gratification 
which  the  owner  may  well  feel  when  driv- 
ing a  beautiful  span  of  horses,  or  werking  a 
good  pair  of  oxen,  or  showing  his  herds  and 
flocks  to  a  friend.  The  growers  of  high- 
bred animals,  with  tolerable  management, 
are  sure  to  be  better  paid ;  and  they  are  ap- 
proaching a  result,  which,  however  favora- 
ble it  may  be  to  themselves,  will  benefit  the 
country  still  more.  That  generous  rivalry 
existing  between  the  farmers  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  as  to  who  shall  have  the  best 
stock,  will  be  worth  more  millions  to  the 
country  than  they  have  yet  bred  fine  ani- 
mals. And  every  successful  breeder  may* 
well  enjoy  the  reflection,  that  he  is  benefit- 
ting his  own  region  more  than  himself.  ^  To 
gain  wealth  by  impoverishing  others  might 
satisfy  baser  minds:  to  gain  it  in  a  way 
that  is  conducive  to  the  general  wealth, 
would  better  satisfy  a  liberal  mind;  ana 
this,  we  undertake  to  say,  every  honorable 
and  successful  breeder  of  improved  stock  ii 
doing.  If  he  is  doing  well  for  himself  he  is 
doing  better  for  the  community ;  and  every 
generous  man  wjJi  wish  him  success.  These 
it*  fact*. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  believed,  that 
by  selecting  pure  bloods  for  parents,  by 
pairing  them  judiciously,  and  by  attending 
rationally  to  the  natural  wants  of  the  pa- 
rents and  their  young,  you  may  succeed  to 
a  degree  that  in  other  times  would  have 
been  deemed  miraculous,  in  rearing  fine  ani- 
mals, making  them  perfect  in  form,  moder- 
ate in  the  consumption  of  food,  mild  in  dis- 
position, docile,  intelligent,  (?)  almost  human. 
Some  have  supposed  that  if  the  human  race 
were  guided  more  by  reason,  and  less  by 
passion — that  if  they  were  to  exercise  about 
half  as  much  discretion  for  a  similar  object, 
as  the  skillful  breeder  of  cattle  exercises  in 
his  vocation,  there  would  be  a  wonderful 
improvement — that  symmetry,  beauty,  per- 
fection of  form,  and  the  corresponding  intel- 
lectual forms  would  be  more  common,  and 
that  man  would  more  readily  comprehend 
and  seek  the  true  end  of  his  being—would 
become  more  prudent,  wiser,  more  elevated 
in  his  aspirations — Almost  divine.  Set 
these  notion$  down  for  no  more  than  they 
are  worth,  if  they  are  fancus. 

But  who  would  not  regret  that  the  race 
should  deteriorate  for  the  lack  of  a  moiety 
of  that  good  sense  employed  by  the  cattle 
grower,  in  training  the  young  to  a  sound 
and  healthy  physical  condition,  by  suitable 
modes  of  dress,  by  food  convenient  to  the 
age,  by  plenty  of  romping  recreations,  by 
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work  suitable  to  both  sexes,  by  riding  horse- 
back, and  by  out-door  employments,  or  out- 
door amusements  ?  We  have  been  led  to 
these  remarks,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
hnman  species,  by  an  eloquent  passage  from 
Dr.  Oville  Dewey,  which  we  give  below, 
and  in  which  the  attentive  reader  will  find 
oar  moral. 

44 1  must  add  a  word  upon  our  modes  of 
dress*  With  a  climate  twice  as  trying  as 
that  of  England,  we  are,  on  this  point, 
twice  as  negligent.  Whether  there  is  actual 
violence  done  to  the  form  in  the  absurd  at- 
tempt to  make  it  genteel,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  deoide ;  but  certainty  the  bust  of  an 
English  woman  shows  that  it  never  was, 
and  never  could  have  been,  subjected  to 
those  awful  processes  of  girting,  which  must 
have  been  applied  in  many  oases  to  produce 
what  we  see  among  us.  At  any  rate  the 
fearful  prevalence  of  consumption  in  our 
country  is  an  admonition  of  our  duty  on 
this  subject  of  dress,  that  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded.  And  especially  in  a  country 
where  no  limits  are  set  to  fashionable  imi- 
tation— where  a  man  is  very  liable  to  mis- 
take upon  the  door-step  his  domestic  for  his 
wife  or  daughter — this  is  a  subject  that 
domes  home  to  every  family,  whether  low 
or  high,  and  comes,  too,  in  the  most  palpa- 
ble forms  of  interest— in  the  suffering  and 
expense  of  sickness,  and  inHhe  bitterness  of 
bereavement. 

44  But  consumption  and  death  are  not  the 
only  alarming  forms  in  which  the  subject  of 
female  health  presents  itself.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  women  of  America,  and,  with 
all  their  far-famed  delicacy  and  beauty,  let 
himnell  me  what  he  thinks  of  them,  as  the 
mothers  of  future  generations.  What  are 
the'  prospects  of  the  national  constitution 
and  health,  as  they  are  to  be  read  in  the 
thousands  of  pale  faces  and  slender  forms, 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  maternity,  which  we 
see  around  us  I    Let  any  one  go  with  this 

auestion  to  their  nurseries,  and  he  will  see 
tie  beginning  of  things  to  come.  Let  him 
go  to  the  sohoola,  and  he  will  turn  over 
another  leaf  in  the  book  of  prophecy.  Oh ! 
for  a  sight,  at  home,  of  the  beautiful  groups 
of  children  that  are  constantly  seen  in 
iJngland,  with  their  rosy  cheeks  and  robust 
frames  !n  [Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil 

The  Wiin  Onop  of  iFbahoe.— The  an- 
nual crop  of  wheat  in  France  it  estimated  at 
198,000,000  bushels,  which  leaves  a  surplus, 
after  supplying  the  home  market,  of  five  or 
feix  million  bushels  for  export.  Last  year 
the  crop  in  France  was  so  short  that  no 
French  wheat  was  exported,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, several  million  bushels  imported. — 
This  year  the  crop  is  again  estimated  to  be 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  million  bush- 
els short.  [Hunt's  Her.  Magazine. 
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Mr.  Delavan,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Temperance  Society,  in  his  recent  ad- 
dress in  the  capitol  in  Albany,  dwelt  mainly 
on  the  now  prevalent  adulteration  of  ttqnon. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  he  said,  it  has  be- 
come to  my  knowledge,  that  a  person  whose 
conscience  revolted  at  his  employment  in  a 
large  liquor  establishment,  has  left  it  for  a 
more  innocent  and  oreditable  business.  He 
stated  that  it  now  took  only  ten— some  say 
four  gallons  of  pure  whisky— to  make  a  bar- 
rel of  the  whisky  of  commerce.  To  these 
are  added  rain  water,  camphene  and  arsenic ; 
the  latter  to  restore  the  bead  destroyed  by 
water. 

He  stated  also,  that  brandy  made  to  imi- 
tate the  real  French  brandy,  and  of  the  most 
poisonous  character,  was  sold  at  $4  per  gal- 
lon, costing  only  22  cents.  That  all  kinds  of 
wines  were  imitated  so  closely  that  the  best 
judges  could  not  discriminate ;  costing  but 
a  trifle,  and  sold  at  prices  to  suit  customers. 

The  higher  the  standing  of  the  customer, 
and  the  more  particular  as  to  his  wines,  the 
higher  the  price,  to  satisfy  him  as  to  quality. 
The  most  celebrated  European  dealers  were 
given,  as  to  the  source  of  supply ;  and  Euro- 
pean dealers,  be  it  known,  are  not  much  be- 
hind, but  much  in  advance  of  the  American 
trader,  in  their  adulterations. 

He  quotes  an  advertisement  from  a  chem- 
ist in  New  York,  who  is  u  now  prepared  to 
furnish  the  flavorings  for  every  kind  of  li- 
quor." 


Success  prompts  to  exertion,  and  habit 
facilitates  success.  Habit  also  gives  prompt- 
ness, and  the  soul  of  dispatch,  is  decision. 
One  may  write  a  book  or  make  a  picture, 
while  another  is  deliberating  about  a  plant 
or  a  title-page.  The  more  we  do,  the  more 
we  can  do.  If  we  go  forward  with  spirit 
and  confidence,  we  shall  succeed.  The  best 
are  idle  half  the  time,  and  he  who  does  noth- 
ing renders  himself  incapable  of  doing  any* 
thing,  while  capacity  is  invigorated  by  occa- 
sions of  necessity.  Oar  expenditure  of  in- 
tellectual wealth  makes  us  rich,  and  we 
acquire  ideas  by  imparting  them. 

•  ■■■   -  — ■         « •■♦» »  ■    ■     ■      ■    - 

Bbiakv ast  Dish.— Take  one  egg  and  beat 
it  up,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  pour  in  about 
two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  water,  then  slice 
some  bread,  dip  it  in,  and  fry  in  a  little  but- 
ter. Serve  warm,  and  you  will  find  It  an 
excellent  dish. 

■■-■«^«.»» 

The  gold  fields  of  Australia  are  yielding 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  $100,000,000  per  annum 
and  the  produce  of  the  first  8  months  of  1866 
is  nearly  double  that  ef  the  first  three 
months  of  1855 — being  nearly  700,000  c 
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THB  BTATB  FAXB. 

The  State  Fair  came  off  on  the  8th,  9th  and 
10th  of  October,  and  on  the  whole  was  a 
pretty  good  thing  of  the  kind,  exceeding  in 
many  respects  what  its  most  sanguine  friends 
expected,  and  falling  short  in  some  other 
particulars  considerably  of  what  could  have 
been  wished. 

The  distance  of  the  grounds  from  the  city 
was  rather  a  damper  upon  many  of  the  oonu- 
try  people  in  reference  to  going,  and  equal- 
ly so  upon  the  turning  out  of  city  people, 
only  a  small  number  of  whom  visited,  the 
grounds  at  all, .  except  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  trotting  match.  Still,  all  in  all,  there 
was  a  large  number  of  people  visited  the 
grounds  considering  the  circumstances — , 
probably  not  less  than  15,000  during  the 
three  days,  and  perhaps  20,000.  The  weath- 
er was  on  the  whole  remarkably  fine,  altho' 
the  dust  became  extremely  troublesome  be- 
fore the  close. 

The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  manifested  on 
all  hands  in  agricultural  enterprises  was  de- 
cidedly flattering.  "We  heard  no  one  grum- 
ble about  the  low  price  of  wheat ;  but  all ; 
seemed  intent  on. being  pleased  with,  them- 
selves and  others;  "consequently  all  was 
cheerfulness  and  good  nature,  bustle  and 
activity  among  the  crowd,  who  were  alto- 
gether a  fine  specimen  of  Western  people, 
generally  young  or  middle  aged,  sober,  civil 
and  obliging.  We  did  not  see  but  one  or 
two  men  the  worse  for  liquor  during  the  en- 
tire show,  and  they  were  not  badly  so  either. 
That  portion  of  community  who  drink  liquor 
and  Lager  don't  take  much  interest  in  agri- 
cultural shows.  (They  probably  patronised 
the  Bull  and  Bear  Fights  that  came  off  on 
Saturday  after  the  close  of  the  Fair ;  every 
class  have  their  amusements.)  The  show  of 
animals  and  articles  was  good,  though  not  so 
large  by  considerable  as  it  would  have  been 
if  a  misunderstanding  had  not  arisen  about 
the  freight  on  the  Railroads.  The  Agricul- 
tural Society  supposed  they  had  made  -a  re- 
liable arrangement  with  B.  R.  Companies  to 
carry  stock  and  articles  free;  but.  on  the 
eleventh  hour  at  night,  and  after  it  was  too 
late  tg  remedy,  it  was  discovered  that  a 
misunderstanding  existed  between  the  Soci- 
ety and  Company,  which  greatly  disappoint- 
ed many  who  had  arranged  to  take  in  their 


stock.  In  fact,  numbers  actually  drove 
home  again,  thereby  materially  diminishing 
the  display.  We  don't  pretend  to  say  whose 
mult  it  was,  but  this  much  we  do  say,  that 
State  Fairs  cannot  be  successfully  held  with- 
out the  utmost  liberality  on  the  part  of  Rail- 
road companies.  Farmers  will  not  take 
their  fine  stock  to  Fairs  at  any  considerable 
expense,  simply  for  the  sake  of  showing  it, 
and  the  same  of  other  things.  Railroad 
managers  must  understand  that  nobody  has 
a  greater  interest  in  the  rapid  and  healthy 
development  of  the  country  than  themselves, 
and  that  a  liberal  policy  in  these  matters  is 
by  far  the  most  profitable  to  them  in  the 
long  run,  and  not  a  very  long  ran  either. 
These  public  shows  are  affairs  that  don't  pay 
everybody,  except  in  their  general  effects, 
and  nobody  is  a  greater  gainer  from  those 
general  effects  than  suoh  companies.  Hence 
we  say  that  we  dnn't  think  we  are  asking 
too  much  of  Railroad  or  Steamboat  Compa- 
nies, once  a  year  to  carry  articles  to  Fairs 
free,  and  passengers  at  half  price  and  with 
the  best  possible  accommodations  at  that 
We  think  they  owe  that  much  to  the  public, 
as  a  fair  exchange  for  a  thousand  special  fa- 
vors granted  them  by  Legislatures  and  other- 
wise, and  that  they  also  owe  it  to  their  own 
true  interests. 

We  believe  it  is  an  almost  universal  prac- 
tice in  other  States,  and  know  it  must  be 
here,  or  Fairs  will  dwindle  down  to  mere 
horse  races  and  bull  fights,  and  agricultural 
progress  will  stand  still,  and  Railroad  earn* 
ings  will  not  increase. 

KHTBDCS  OF   AJPMALS  *HB  ABTICLB8. 

We  had  intended1  to  publish  a  complete 
list  of  alj  the  entries  in  its  proper  order,  but 
find  ourselves  without  a  complete  copy  at 
the  moment  we  need  it,  and  too  late  to  get 
it  for  this  number.  It  will  probably  appear 
in  the  next  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
the  main  features  in  the  cattle,  horse  and 
sheep  departments :  * 

CATTUL 

Dubh^msv— This  class  embraced  upwards 
of  sixty  head,  and  many  of  them  very  fine* 
The  bulls  of  Messrs.  Paddock,  Knight,  Rowe, 
Ewing,  and  others,  were  among  the  best, 
and  oould  hardly  avoid  premiums.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  oows  and 
heifers.  We  would  like  to  refer  to  many  of 
them  individually,  and  mean  hereafter  to  do 
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MS  when  time  and  space  permits. 

Dbvoms.— The  show  of  this  kind  of  stock 
-was  aJso  large,  embracing  over  sixty  head, 
and  remarkably  good*  The  herds  of  the 
Messrs.  Oaprons*  of  MoHenry  Co.,  IU.,  and 
of  Mr.  H.  W.  Washburn,  of  Otsego  Co.,  N. 
Yn  were  preeminently  fioe.;  though  not  bet- 
ter than  numbers  of  individual  animals 
owned  by  the  people  of  oar  own  state.  Mr 
P.  S.  Carver  of  Delevan,  Mr.  Eldred  of  Elk- 
horn;  Mr.  Bogers,  of  Bnrlingtan;  and  Mr. 
Harvey  Dnrkee,  and  Bond,  of  Kenosha,  ex- 
hibited some  of  the  best. 

There  were  some  good  crosses^  and  also  of 
natives  and  grades,  to  which  we  cannot  now 
refer.  The  entire  entries  of  cattle  exceeded 
two  hundred  head,  and  of  sheep  about  the 
same  number. 

HOBSZS. 


November  1st.  Afterwards  at  the  Society's 
Office  in  Madison.  The  Diplomas  will  be 
handsomely  framed,  and  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  owners  after  30  days. 

Class  A,  No.  1 — LVkham  Cattlk. 

Best  bu«,  3  yrs  and  over,  W.  Knight,  Alto, $15 

24  bestd*Gwge  Paddock,  Milwaukee, 10 

ftri  flu       do    J.  P.  Rowe,  Mnfkego 5 

Be»t  bull  2  yrs.  B.  Granger,  Lebanon, If 

2d  do       do        renrnly  &  Ewlng,  La  Oronge, 7 


•.S 


2d  do       do        renrnly  A  K wing.  La  ttroa 

Best  1  yr  old  do,  F  B  Ellsworth,  Bosendale,  .7. 7 

2d  best  do,  P  W  Stewart,  Bogle 5 

8d  best  do,  J  B  Donsman,  Milwaukee S 

Beat  eow,  8  yrs  old  and  over,  J»H  Kogors,  Mil. . 

8d  best  do,  A  M  Perry,  Troy ,.. 

8d  do    do,  J  B  Dousman,  MIL 5 

Beat  3  yr  heifer,  H  D  Eighme,  Mt  Pleasant, 10 

2d  best  do  O  O  Swing,  La  Grange, 7 

8dbcstdo,JBDousman,  Mil S 

Best  l'yr  old  beffrr,  8  8  Rogers,  Borllngton, 7 

8dbestdotJBDeu&nian,Mll 0 

84  do    do  J  P  Bowe,  Muskego, 8 

Best  heifer  calf,  G  J  Bocera,  Mil 6 

2d  best  do,  B  Granger,  Lebanon, 8 

Best  bull  calf,  E  H  Ball  A  Co.,  Eatt  Troy, 5 

2d  best  do,  J  II  Bogers,  MIL 3 

Class  A,  No.  a— Davoss. 

Best  bull,  8  vrs  old  and  over,  P  3  Carver,  Delavan,  $15 

The  show  in  this  department  was  tolerably  m  !>«*t  do,  0  Eidred,_Eikhorn, . .  •. .'.....  10 


large,  there  being  something  over  100  in  all, 
many  of  them  as  fine  as  could  be  wished. 
It  struok  as  that  the  mere  "  fast  horses"  pre- 
ponderated too  largely  over  those  of  greater 
usefulness.  Utility  should  be  oar  first  ob- 
ject instead  of  fancy.  The  horse  seems  to 
be  the  idol  of  many  men,  and  they  often 
show  it  quite  too  plainly  on  such  occasions. 
The  Black  Hawk  stock  seemed  to  predomi- 
nate among  the  fancies. 

We  hope  to  have  engravings  famished  as, 
by  the  enterprising  owners  of  some  of  the  fine 
horses  and  cattle  for  publication  in  subse- 
quent numbers,  when  we  can  speak  at  length 
of  their  merits. 

AGMOULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS  AMD  MAOB1KEBY, 

We  will  refer  to  more  at  our  leisure,  that 
we  may  do  the  subject  better  justice  than 
wo  now  find  opportunity.  We  deem  it  one 
of  the  leading  interests  in  all  exhibitions  of 
this  kind,  and  shall  not  omit  in  the  end  to 
do  it  full  justice.  The  same  also  of  the 
Manufacture,  Dairy  and  Floral  Halls. 

The  list  of  ptemiums  awarded  we  give 
below  in  full.  Doubtless  some  mistakes  may 
have  occurred  in  names,  and  may  be  items* 
any  of  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  correct! 
when  apprised  of  them. 

pbg1uu9i8  awarded  at  the 
axwal  state  fah, 

Held  in  Milwaukee,  Oct.  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  IBM. 

[These  premiums  will  be  paid  at  the  office 
of  the  Milwaukee  Mutual  Insurance  Compa- 
ny, Martin's  Blocjt,  East  Water  St,  until 


8d  best  do,  J  Bond,  Kenosha, ft 

Best  3  yr  old  bull,  S  8  Bogers,  Burlington, 10 

Best  eow,  S  yw  and  over,  H  Darke*,  Kenosha, 15 

2d  best  do,  do  same,   10 

8d  best  do  do    8  8  Rogers,  Burlington 5 

Best  heifer  calf,  H  Durkee,  Kenosha, 5 

2d  best  do,  B  8  Sogers,  Burlington, 8 

~      buUcalA  same, ^ ft 

HlRSFOBDS. 
Best  1  yr  old  bull,  A  H  Medbury,  Eagle, $7 

Class  A.  No.  6— Ckosses  of  Blood  Cattlk. 

Best  bull.  8  yrs  and  over,  6fB  ;nson,  Bloomfield,   $15 

Best  do,  iyr,OPDow,  Paltuyra T 

Best  oow,  8  yrs  and  over.  W  <J  Chapin,  Mukwonage,  18 

Beet  1  yr  old  heifer,  J  A  P  Layton,  MIL T 

Sdbestdo,MWWlllUnw,Lsie, S 

Best  bull  calf,  J  Moore,  Waukesha, 5 

2d  best  do,  T  McDonald,  Wauwatosa, t 

Ditto     discretionary,  J  A  F  Lay  ton, S 

Class  A,  No.  7 — Nativb  and  Grade. 

Best  cow  and  calf,  O  O  Norton,  Tomah, M 

Grade  do,  B  W  Parker.  Wauwatosa, f 

Boat  grude  cow.  8  yrs  sjid  over,  J  Fearnly.  La  Grunge,  10 

2d  best  do  do  do  same, 5 

Best  grade  heifer,  W  A  White,  Madison, T 

Best  do  1  yr,  J  Fearnly,  La  Orange, 5 

Best  heifer  call  B  Brazee,  Wauwatosa, f 

2d  best  do,  O  Norton,  Tomah... *  • 

Grade  bull,  4  yrs,  L  Landon,  Waupun, 5 

Class  A,  No.  8 — Working  Oxen. 
Beat  yoke  of  steers,  8  yrs,  £  T  Bercomb,  Wauwatosa,  H« 

9dbestdo,JBDousDian,Mll 5 

Best  yoke  working  oxen,  L  Bawson,  Oak  Creek, ....    II 
id  best  do,  J  H  Leonard,  Oak  Cieek, 7 

Foreign  Stock — Dcbhams. 
Best  buH,  8  yrs  old  end  over,  B  Bay, 

Dbyons. 

Beat  bull,  8  yrs  snd  over,  H  W  Washburn,  N.  T., 
2d  best  do,  BO  r  " 


Best  bull, '3  yrs,  H< 

2d  best  do,  H  W  Washburn,  NY,  . 


ron,  Alden,  111,. 


Rest  bull,  1 
Best  bnll  cal 
8d  best  do, 


a.  Ospron, 


.  HO 

Din. 

Dip 
Dip 


W  Washburn, .8 

Best  cow,  8  yrs  snd  over,  H  Capron, Dip 

3d  best  do,  same,     «•••*" 

Best  heifer,  2  yrs,    same,  T. . .  Dip 


Best  heifer,  2 
2d  best  do,  " 


2  yrs,    same, 
II  W  Washburn, 


2  yoke  North  Devon  steers,  and  2  do  oxen,  discretionary 
premium  of  |o0,  and  highly  recommended  tor  she  sua 
beauty. 
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Blood  Horses. 

Class  A,  No.  11.— (None!) 

MORGAN   AND  BlAOK  HaWX    HoBSBS. 

,       Claw  A,— No.  IS. 

Best  Black  nawk  stallion,  J  Gale,  Merton, $20 

Best  Black  Hawk  stallion,  8  yrs,  8  Whitman, 10 

2d  beet  do,  5  yrs,  T  Marshall,  Oak  Grove, 16 

Beat  Morgan  do.  F  M  Wheeler,  Bpringvale,  80 

Mbott  do,  H  Chase,  Mil   15 

B  H  aUlllon,  G  Paddoc  c,  Mil.,  commended  lor  p.  of     0 

Do,  M  S  Cotton,  Racine,  do  do     10 

Bo,  D  3  Foot*,  Morton,  good  none  but  too  late  for 

competition, Sl_. 

Black  Hawk  and  St  Lawrence  colt,  B  H  Keith, 

Hartford,  Ohio— good  horse. 

Glass  A,  No.  13. — Carriage  Hobses  and 

Houses  fob  all  Wore. 
Beet  matched  ear.  horses,  J  0  Starkweather,  Mil. . .  $85 

Sd  beet  do,  CH  Porter,  Mil 15 

Best  mare  for  all  work,  J  Frazer,  X  Troy,  10 

Best  gelding,       do       T  Stevens,  Beaver  Dam, 10 

Sd  best  do,  X  Chase,  Mil 6 

Best  pair  of  matched  horses  for  all  work,  A  Sohultz, 

Watertown,    15 

Sd  best  do,  P  M  Perkins,  Bnrlington 10 

Best  stallion,  4  years  old,  for  all  work,  Eclipse,  W  8 

Gurnee.  Chicago,  ill Dip 

Sd  best  do,  J  W  Rhode.*,  Kenoeha,  15 

Best  do,  S  yrs  old,  W  G  Benedick,  Madison, 10 

.  Sd  best  do,  C  F  Wilcox,  Janesville, 5 

Best  stallion  2  yrs,  (all  work,)  J  Wylisb,  "Waukesha,    7 
Sd  best  do,  J  P  Lapbam 5 

*  Barcort,  8  yrs,  A  J  Cole,  Waukesha, Dip 

(This  horse,  sired  by  Niagara  was  entered  improper- 
ly, owing  to  an  error,  and  did  not  come  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  judges  till  the  premiums  had  been  award- 
ed, otherwise  he  would  have  taken  the  first  premium.-— 

Glass  A,  No.  14. — Mabbs  and  Coltb. 

Best  brood  mare  and  foal.  A  W  Wright,  Waukesha,  $10 

Sd  best  do,  N  A  Walker,  Mt  Pleasant, 5 

Best  mare,  8  yrs,  J  U  Sogers,  M*l 10 

do    do    S  yrs,  C  II  Larkln,  fcfll 8 

Beet  do,  1  yr,  N  A  Walker,  5 

Sd  best  do.  D  Merrill,  Brook  field, 8 

Sd  best  colt,  1  yrt  X  Trowbridge,  Greenfield, 8 

Best  Morgan  stallion  colt,  8  yrs,  (dfo.)  A  P  Lyman 

Sheboygan,  8 

Sd  beat  stallion,  2  yrs,  J  Wylfch,  Lisbon 5 

Best  boTse  colt,  1  yr,  C  B  Stockton,  Mukwonago, 5 

2d  best  do,  D  Merrill,  Brookfield 8 

8d  best  do,  2  vrs,  J  A  Boll,  Greenfield,  (dis.) S 

Best  gelding  colt,  S  yrs,  L  Trimbor,  Mil  (die.) 8 

Sd  best  do,  J  A  Blanchard,  Wauwatosa,. 5 

S  brood  mares  and  foals,  D  Merrill,  Brookfield, 

worthy  mention. 

Glass  A,  No.  12. — Jacks  and  Mules. 

Best  span  of  mules,  T  C  Dousman,  Ottawa, Dip 

Shee^— Long  Wool,  Middle  Wool,  Leices- 
ter AND  THREE  GbADES. 

South  Downs. 

Best  buck,  ever  Syrs,  J  &  F  Layton,  MIL $10 

Sd  best  do,  A  P  Lyman,  Sheboygan, T 

8d  do,  Z  B  Wakeman,  Beloit, 5 

Beetdo,lyr,     aame,       $ 

Best  pen  018  buck  lambs,  A  P  Lyman, 8 

do   do   ewes,   same, 10 

do   do   ewe  lambs,  same 8 

Sd  best  pen  8  ewes;  S  S  Bogers,  Burlington T 

Leicester. 

Best  buck  Syrs  and  over,  J  &  F  Layton,  Ma $10 

Sd  best  do,  E  Bowson,  Oak  Cor., 7 

Sd    do    B  Ward,  Jefferson, 8 

£est buck  1TT.J&F  Layton, MIL 7 

ad  best  do.  T  K  Carr,  Oak  Cor, 5 

Sd  do,  B  Bagg,  Eagle,  8 

Best  pen  of  8  ewe  iambs,  same, 8 

Do  8  buck  do,  T  K  Carr,  Oak  Cor., 5 

DoSewes overS  yrs, L Bawson, do, 10 

2d  best  de,  R  Bagg,  Eagle,  f 

8ddo    do,    same, 5 


S  ewes  highly  commended,  £  Ward,  Jefferson. 

Best  pen  8  mt  sheep,  L  Bawson,  Oak  Cor., 10 

Do.  do, 8  grade-e wee, T K Carr, do, *...    7 

Do    do  8  grade  buck  lambs,  J  A  F  Layton,  MIL 5 

fid  do,  8  grade  ewes  do,  L  Kawson,  Oak  Cor., 8 

Glass  A  No.  17 — Fbenoh  Sheep  and  their 
Grades, 
French. 

Best  buck  Syrs,  P  M  Pwk^  Burlington, $10 

2ddo,PF  Boss,  Worth  Prairie,   7 

8d  do,  X  T  Cagswell,  Brookfield, 5 

Best  pen  of  buck  lambs,  J  Moore,  Waukesha, 5 

2d  best  bock  lamb,  F  M  Jen**,  Summit, 8 

Best  pen  of  ewes,  2  y  rs,  P  M  Perkins,  Burlington, 10 

Sdbestdo,FM  Jenks,  Summit, 7 

8d do ET  Cogswell,  5 

Best  pen  of  ewes.  1  yr,  F  M  Jenks,  7 

(Two  full  blood  imported  bucks,  and  5  ewes,  by  White 
and  Jennings,  Gaines,  N.  Y.,  are  commended  to  special 
notice.) 

French  Grades  and  Grosses. 
Best  pen  grade  buck  lambs.  J  H  Bevier,  Brookfield,    $5 

2d  best  do,  J  Moore,  Waukesha, 8 

Best  do  ewe  do,   same    5 

2d  best  do,  F  D  Weld,  Greenfield, 8 

2d  best  cross  bnck,  2  yrs,  same,  7 

Best  Spanish  cross.  1  yr.  .T  N  Cadbey,  Morton, 7 

2d  beat  do,  J  Gale.  Merton 5 

Fr.  and  Span,  buck  lamb,  worthy  of  mention,  J  Gale. 

Class  A,  No.  18. — Spanish. 

Best  buekS  yrs,  H  Hemenway  Whitewater, $10 

2d dpTC  Dousman,  Ottawa, 7 

8d  do  B  T  Grave*,  Itondolpb,  5 

Best  buck  1  yr,  T  C  Dousman, 7 

Sd  best  E  C  Cogswell,  Brookfield, '  5 

Bo?tpen  buck  lambs,  T  C  Dousman, 5 

2d  best  do,  H  Hemenway 8 

Sd  best  do,  C  A  Lewis,  Ottawa 8 

Best  pen  ewes  2  yra,  same, 10 

2d  do,  H  Hemenway, 7 

8d  do,  R  T  Graves 5 

Beet  do  1  yr,  same 7 

2d  do,  T  C  Dousman, 6 

8d  do,  R  T  Graves, 8 

Best  pen  of  ewe  lambs,  T  C  Dousman 0   t 

2ddo,  KC  Lewis,  ...7 8 

8d  do,  H  Hemenway, 8 

Glass  A,  No.  32. — Swine. 

Best  boar*  2  yrs  and  over,  (Suffolk,)  J  A  Carpenter, 

Waukesha, „. $10 

2d  best  do,  H  Beckwourtb,  Oak  Creek,  7 

Essex  boar,  5  mos.  fine  and  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice, and  a  fine  sow  pig  4  months  old  of  the 

same  breed,  A  G  Hanford,  Waukesha, 5 

Best  breeding  sow  and  pigs,  L  P  Potter,  Wauwatosa,  10 
Fine  Suffolk  sow  and  pigs,  J  A  Carpenter,  Wau- 

kasha,*!! 7 .7..... »  & 

Trotting  &  Road  Horses — Tbial  of  Speed. 
Distance  1  mile. — All  Stallions. 

Time, 
•fiOiyjrc<>ffctoft,OCMcCraeken, 8.40 

1st  premium,  $100. 
&rssfsJftJ3oy.W.L.Utlej, S.57 

Sd  premium  $80. 

Niagara,  J  Guild,   2.58 

Yank**  Jtyl,  B  X  Jones, SJ» 

8d  promium,  $25,  divided  between  the  last 

two. 

Five  Year  Olds. 

Black  JTsaseJ,  J  H  Hall,  8,07 

(Complaint  was  made  that  this  horse  had  not  been 
kept  for  a  stock  horse  as  required,  and  premium  was 
withheld.) 

iVdoft/ft^Kstchum&Liusley,  8,13 

premium  $85. 

Mares  and  Geldings. 
Ch  mare,  Lady  WortMey,  A  Proudflt, 8.46 

1st  premiums  $85. 
Bayg.  GM«/kw»,€  Morse,  8.48 

Sd  premium,  $15, 
Bayg.  Jack BoteUtr,  OWDimnrkk, 2J4 

8d  premium,  $10, 
Ben  Bolt,  to  wagon,  £  Goodrich, a05 
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Matched  Team. 

Etsland  Fart  ion,  O  WDimmlek,  8.81 

lit  premium,  SCO. 

Class  A,  tfo.  28.— Poultby.    . 

6  Bantam  fowls,  J  Bell,  Wauwatosa, $3 

Best  Shanghais,  J  A  Carpenter,  Waukesha  8 

3d  best  do,  disc,       aame    1 

Best  lot  of  chickens,  same, 1 

do    do    turkeys,  R  Strong, 3 

8d  best,  game  fowls,  Imported  pallets,  and  1  cock- 
erel, die. 

Greatest  variety  of  fowls,  A  Sawyer,  Mil 5 

Clan  B,  No.  24and2C— Faem  Implements. 

Best  Horse  power  Thresher  and  Separator,  lever, 

JIOsse,Badne,dlp.and  9* 

Best  hone  power,  tread,  W  D  Bacon,  Waukesha, . .  Die 

Corn  planter,  hone,  J  8  Delano,  Bf  pon.   8 

Beat  so,  hand,  0  C  Church,  Bockton,  I1L 8 

Best  portable  grist  mllL  Nichols,  Bacon  *  Co.  Wan.    5 

Best  corn  snd  cob  crasher,  W  D  Bacon,  Waukesha,  8 
Best  straw  snd  stalk  cotter,  hone  and  hand,  8  B 

For,  Madison, 5 

Bert  corn  sbeller,  hand  A  P  Dickey,  Racine,  8 

do    do  horse.  Vose,  Mltcbel  &  Co.,  MIL & 

do    single  harness,  C  Smith,  MIL  8 

do    wagon    do  WEnilKh,  MIL  5 

de    1-9  dor.  hand  rakes,  n  Gates.  Jsnesrllle 1 

do    do   pslla,  Daggett  A  Rice,  MIL 1 

do    do    SSUMLdlS.   1 

do    nest  of  tubs,  name 8 

do    vegetable  cutter,  Vose,  Mltcbel  ft  Co.  MIL 8 

do    planter  and  broadcast  sower,  dts.  H  Boat- 
well,  Racine, 8 

Best  mower  snd  reaper,  Manny's,  Vose,  Mltcbel 

AGo, MIL  Din 

Beet  cheese  press,  same,  3 

Improved  fanning  mill,  same,  worthy  of  mention. 

Best  reaper  and  self-raker,  dts.,  8  L  Sheldon. Dip 

Best  portable  wood  sawing  machine,  W  D  Bacon,  ...  $ 
Two  horse  power  improved,  II  D  Emery,  Chicago,  . .  8 
2d  bestsweep  horse-power,  threshers  and  separa- 
tor, an  excellent  machine,  entitled  to  favora- 
ble notice,  M  A  M  6toue,  Ml!. 5 

Best  farm  wagon,  E  Bain,  Kenosha, Dip 

(The  Judges  decide  that  wooden  axles  are  better 
than  iron  lor  farm  wagons) 

Best  wsgon,  iron  axle,  J  Each,  MIL  8 

do    breaking  plow,  J  Hitchcock,  Kenosha,   8 

do    sod  plow,  same, 6 

do    stubble  plow,  same,  Dip 

3d  best  breaking  plow,  JSldred,  Barrows  ft  Co., 

Jsnrsvllle,  8 

.       3d  best  sod  plow,  same, 8 

1       3d  best  stubolo  plow,  same, 8 

Best  deep  ttller,  aame,  disc 5 

Best  clover  holler,  98  West,  MIL,  Die 

do    churn,  Lefevre  ft  Greene,  Mil., 8 

do    portable  saw  mill,  Btowell  ft  Co.,  Milwaukee, 

Diploma  and 18 

'  Bast  pump  for  farm  use,  worked  by  a  self-regula- 
ting wind-mill,  entitled  to  first  premium, 

eminently  worthy  of  the  attention  of  farmers.  8 

Best  toning  mill,  P  W  Dickey,  Jaaesvtlle,  dip.  and  5 
(All  on  exhibition  were  good  and  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, particularly  those  of  A  P  Dickey,  of 
Racine,  and  B  £  Ela  ft  Co/s  of  Rochester.) 

Class  B,  No.  26.— Dairy. 

Best  88  lbs.  butter,  made  at  any  time,  F  D  Weed, 

Greenfield,  set  of  spoons  worth, $7 

3d  best  do,  HB  Trowbridge,  Burlington,   8 

84  do.  B  Strong.  Greenfield, 8 

Best 35 lbs  orbutter,  June,  Mrs. EM  Danforth,. 

Summit,  set  spoons,  worth 10 

3d  do,  F  I>  Weld,     do,  worth  T 

8d  do,  J  0  Bishop,  Fond  da  Lac, 6 

Best  single  cheese,  W  C  Cbaflln.  Mukwonago, 8 

do    lot  cheeses,  HB  Trowbridge, 10 

3d  do,  M  Jones,  Ft  Atkinson, 7 

8d  do  L  Rawson,  Oak  Creek, 8 

Glass  B,  No.  27.-— Hivbs  akd  If  octet. 

Best  -box  'of  honey,  Kennedy  ft  Reed,  Ma,  88 

Best  hive,  H  R  Leech,  Eagle,  (S  Davis,) 3 

Bee hiveand-motfa killer,  R C Otis, Summit,  .- 8 


Class  B,  No.  98.— Farm  axd  Gardrs 
Products, 

Best  sample  of  winter  wheat,  J  N  Oadby,  Merton, ...  81 

8ddo,OSRatbbon,BrooWeJd, 8 

Best  sample  spring  do,  T  C  Donsinan,  Ottawa.  f 

3d  do.  D  MerreH,  Brookfieid, 8 

Best  Rye,  GPPeffor,Pewsukee,   8 

3d  do,  K  Strong,  Greenfield,  1 

Best  oats,  T  C  Donsman, 8 

3d  do,  GP  Pefmr,  1 

Best  peas,  same, 3 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  garden  vegetables,  aame,  T 

3d  do,  H  Kroeer.  MIL I 

Best  seed  oorn,  G  P  Pefmr,  8 

do    14  bushel  rutabaga 1 

Beat  barley,  J  NCadby,  Merton,   3 

Best  buckwheat,  T  Blood,  Vernon,  8 

8ddo,NU  Oook,  Waawatosa, 1 

Best  sample  millet,  A  G  Pierce,  Pewaokee, 8 

Beet  1-2  peck  of  poppers,  do, 1 

Best  beans,  R  Strong,  Greenfield, 3 

3d  do,  8  Squires,  1 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  potatoes,  R  W  Parker, 

Wauwatosa, 5 

3d  do.  M  L  Burdlck,  Lake, I 

Bestdo.sojieahe*,  J  Scott,  Raymond, 8 

3d  do,  D  McEvoy,  Wauwatosa, 1 

Best  do,  pumpkins.  L  Rawson,  Oak  Cor. 3 

3d  do.  J  C  Howard,  Lake,  1 

Best  18  ears  seed  corn,  J  A  Blanchard,  Wauwatom, . .  1 

Best  and  greatest  variety  do,  J  Near,  Raymond,  ....  1 

do    18  beets,  O  S  Rathburn, 1 

do    peck  sweet  potatoes,  T  Howland,  Pleasant 

Prairie,    1 

3d  best  do,  J  8  Wilcox,  Lake, » 

Best  pk  onions,  J  Sanderson,  Westport,   1 

Glass  0. — Domestic  Marutactttrbs. 

3d  best  10  yds  of  flannel,  8  Squires, 8 

do     cotton  hose,F  D  Weld.  Greenfield, 1 

do    hearth  rug,  Miss  R  McFarland,  Wankesha,  ...  8 

Beat  10  yds  rag  carpet,  Mrs.  Newcomb.  Whitewater,  4 

3d  do,  Mrs.  A TB  R  Mull,  Summit,  8 

3d  do  pr  men's  socks,  Mrs.  Danforth,  do M 

Best  woolen  yarn,  C  A  Lewis,  Ottawa, 8 

3d  do,  B  F  Crain,  Waukesha. 1 

Best  pr  fringe  woolen  mittens,  S  Henry,  Cold  Spring.  8 

do  socks  (disc  )  same, 1 

Best  pr  woolen  hone,  Mrs.  Oilman,  Racine, 8 

3d  do    do.  Mrs.  O  Gardiner.  Oconomowoc, 1 

Best  wrought  bed  spread,  Mrs.  Boss,  N  Prairie, 8 

do    whlt«  quilt,  Mrs.CJtartlett^  Berlin,  1 

i 


do    patch  do,  Mrs  J  H  Brigs*,  Wyocena, 

3d  do,  Mrs.  C  Klngsley,  Nowlferlin 

Bestknlt  counterpane,  Mrs  E  Vox,  E  Troy, 1 

do    silk  patch  quilt,  Mrs  W  Johnson,  MIL 


do    worked  handkerchief;  Mrs  Child,  Lisbon, 
a.  Mc"  *    ""' 


1 

3ddo,AMcNob,  Mil .' .....' .77.7717.7".   1 

Beet  worked  collar,  Mrs  Levy,  do, 8 

3d  do,  Mrs  P  Young,  do,  1 

Beet  silk  embroidery,  Mrs  Levy,  8 

do    fancy  ncedlo  work,  Mrs  Louis,  MIL 8 

do    knit  tidy,  Mr*  Oilmen,  Racine 3 

3d  do,  Mrs  O  Gardener,  Oconomowoc, v 1 

Best  worsted  work, Mrs  IF  Clark, Kenosha, f 

do    pr  embroidered  sUppers,  do  8 

do  wax  fruit  and  flowers,  same 8 

do  artificial  flowers  otnor  than  wax,  do • 

do  shellwork.  do S 

do  hair  wreath,  do 1 

3d  best  worsted  work,  Mrs  Squires,  Greenfield, 3 

Best  embroidered  cover,  Mrs  F  II  Pitman.  MIL  3 

3d  best  silk  embroidery,  Mrs.  A  Proudflt,  Madison, . .    1 

H0rtt0nlse4MnEHfe.MIL  8 

Best  wax*  flowers,  Mrs  Oiln,  Mil,  9 

Floral  design,  J  Bail,  Wauwatosa,  11 

(No  other  premium  offered  in  the  horticultural  de- 
partment ;  as  these  exhibitions  form  an  at- 
tractive feature  in  our  fairs,  the  committee 
reoomommended  the  following:) 
Best  collection  green  house  plants,  J  B  Dunlap,  MIL.  5 

do    boquet,  same, 8 

3d  best  collection  verbenas,  same, 1 

3d  best  bouquet,  THlslop,  Mil * 

Beat  cellectun  verbenas.  J  Bell, * 

do  cut  roses,  same, f 

Beetle  vase,  same,  f 

Best  grass  bouquet.  Miss  8  Murphy * 

Italian  lustre  painting  Mrs.  I  Clark, J 

Ac*seofwaxwork,Mrs,  AC  Barry,  Bacthe,  ......  * 
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ClaSS  C,   No.  S3. — MANUFACTURES  other 

than  Domestic. 

Best piece ef  satinet,**  H  Stewart,  Beaver  Dam, 

Diploma  and  $5 

do  B  do,  cassimers  and  bheep's  gray,  same,  ......  Dip 

21  yds  wbito  failed  flannel,  wool  from  Edgerton  A 

Paddock,  W  Burke,  Mil.,  Dip,  and A 

Black  cassitnere  very  fine,  and  2  pieces  tweeds.  P 

M  Perkins,  Burlington,  Din.  and 5 

Best  pair  of  blankets,  J  Dawson,  Madison 8 

15  lbs sorted  yam,  Keuhn,  Each  A:  Co.,  Dip.  and . . .,    2 

Class  0,  No.  /33 — Painttnos,  Ambbotypes. 
Daguerreotypes  and  Photographs. 

Oil  painting,  Fowler  A  Horn,  MIL  Din 

Painting,  water  colors.  Miss  J  H  Johnson,  Mil 5 

2d*estdo.CReutor,Mll. 8 

Do,  worUiy  of  notice,  B  C  Carter,  Ripon. 

Best  crayon  drawing.  Miss  Johnson,  MIL  5 

2d  do.  Mrs  IB  ClarE  Kenosha, 8 

Best  daguerreotype,  II  9  Brown,  Mil 5 

do    plain  photographs,  same, 5 

2d  tost  amhrotypes,  same, 8 

2d  best  daguerreotypes,  Johnson  A  Poller,  Madison, x  8 
Amhrotypes,  same.  Dip.  recommended. 

Best  AmSrotypes.  Ford  and  Seeley,  Mil 5 

2d  beet  plain  photographs,  sane, 2 

Best  colored  photographs,  Johnson  A  Fuller,  Madison,  5 
2d  do,  Fowler  A  Horn,  MIL,  8 

Class  C,  No.  34.  Bookbinding,  &o. 
Beat  plain  and  ornamedtal    printing,  0  Halt, 

Janesville, Dip 

Superior  specimens  do,  Starr  A  Son,  MIL  o 

Boat  bookbinding,  C  8  Boynton,  Becine,  Dip.  and  ...    8 

Stoves,  Cutlkby  and  Silver  Ware. 
Class  A,    NO.  35. 

2d  best  cooking  stove,  G  P  Howitt  O  Son,  8 

Best  parlor  do,  same, 6 

Best  ooekiag  stove,  H  W  Goodrich  A  Co., 5 

2d  do  parlor  do,  same,  8 

Best  hall  store,  same, , 5 

'  2d  do,  same,  8 

Samples  of  hollow  w*re,sasne>,  8 

Best  Argentine  warCjBIair  A  Persons,  5 

Best  plated  ware,  H  W  Goodrich  A  Co., D 

MlBCELlANBOUS  AND  DISCRETION ABT. 

Class  0,  No.  86. 

House  farnlshing  goods,  G  L  Davie,  MIL,  Dip  and    $5 

Samples  of  engraving,  P  L  Mossin, Dlb 

Paper  hangings,  Ford  A  Fairbanks, ~.    Din 

China  and  glass  ware,  Elmore  A  Co., - Dip 

Portable  steam  engine,  Menael  A  Sfone,  MIL,  Dip 

and .-.* 10 

Mathematical  instruments,  £  Frank;  Mil;,  Dip  and    8 

Stuffed  birds,  E  C  Springer,  Ma, 2 

Carving  in  wood,  N  Lorrnz,  Mil.,  Dip  and 1 

Bost  hota,  ease  and  furt,  Salamaa  A  Booth, Dip 

Best  lightning  rods,  CL  Herring,  MIL, Dip 

2d  doTDWalt,  Mil .7? 1 

Best  iron  safes, Berliner  A  Bruno,  MIL,  Dip  and  ....    6 

Beat  bank  lock,  do,  „, Die 

Shingle  machine,  t  A  Roberta,  Carthage,  N.  T.,  . . . .    8 

Peeknam's  cauldron  famace,  L  Bonnetf, 1 

Fan-bank's  scales,  same,  Dip 

Best  collection  paper  hangings,  Fox  A  Crosby.  MIL.  Dip 
Specimen  of  paper  work,lancy  table,  J  J  McUrath,    Pip 

Iwlieiiik  drawing*,  KT  Mix, 1 

Guns,  pistols  and  Ashing  tackle,  A  H  Gardiner,  . . .  Dip 
Men's  overshoes,  GrtewoM  A  Btrchsan,  Racine,  . . .    Dip 

X  do*  ealf  skins,  same, 8 

do    kip  skins,  same, 8 

Assortment  dom.  manaJnc'd  boots,  Atkins  A  Steele, 

Mil„ Dip 

Lefevre  A  Greene,  for  2  harrows,  2 

do  1  morticing  machine, 1 

Gsse  hats,  eaps  and  ran,  ThroopesBro.,  8 

Tose,  Mitchell  A  Co.,  MIL: 

Potatoe  digger,  $1 ;  meat  cutter  $1 ;  sausage 

staffer,  5Ge;  saw  and  ehfeel,  60c ; 8 

Sewed  water  proof  boots,  H.  Freeman, 1 

Pressed  brick,  Besley,  Watkins  A  Co.,  Dip 

Spoke  machine,  Snow  A  Williams,  Dip 

.Variety of  ladieabonnot^GO'Dea.Jaaesville,  ...  Din 
8  leather  work  frames,  0  A  Buttles, 8 

do         flowers,  do 2 


2d  best  combination  bank'  locks;  Schumacher  A 

Johnson.  MIL  10 

Stiver  plated  door  pfotes,  same, 1 

Plated  knobs,  same, 1 

2d  best  iron  safes,  J.  Hollcnbach,  MIL,  2 

Cigars,  H  Fiseherdlek,  MIL,  1 

Hair  work,  J  11  Link,  MIL, 2 

Piano  foitct,  (Brown  A  Allen's,)  T  B  Mason,  Mil.,    Dip 
Best  piano,  manufao*d  in  Wisconsin,  C  Solomon, 

Mil 10 

Ornamental  sugar  work,  H  George,  WauwauUtsa,  ...    2 


Long  shawls,  J  Dawson,  Madison,  5 

Best  flour  crackers,  J  H  Coles,  Madf 
Fancy  card  stand,  11  Chase.  MIL, 


dlaon, 


Dii 


\ 

India  rubber  goods.  L  W  ltussoll,  Mil , Dip 

Stop  cocks,  C  II  Hoffman,  Mil-  2 

Elevations  for  Arm  buildings,  T  T  Thomas,  Mil.,  ....    8 

Card  basket,  Mrs.  Gardner,  Oconomowoc, 50c 

Pencil  drawihg.  MUs  A  Johnson,  MIL, 5 

Machine  for  drawing  water  with  2  backets,  J  S 

Jackson,  Scott,  N.  T„ Dip 

Specimens  of  dentistry,  M  P  Hanson,  MIL, Dip 

Soring  wheat  flour,  W  H  Pease,  Fulton, Dip 

Winter  wheat  ionr,  same,  Dip 

Friction  matches,  J  P  Schram,  1 

Harness  blacking,  J  Ashly,  Pelafleld,  1 

Rosewood  secretary.  W  WUkte,  Mayvffle, Dip 

Castile  soap,  Howell  A  Kine.MiL, l 

Winowchatre,0  Fredericks, 8 

Willow  baskets,  do  8 

Marble  mantles,  H  E  Crampton, Dip 

2  net  curtains,  Mrs.  GUman,  Racine,  1 

Extension  top  carriage,  BEElaACo.,  Dip 

Two  seat  rockawey,  do,  same,  8 

Stationary  Cop  do,  same,  5 

Six  seat  carriage,  same, 4 

Horsepower  eqalfaer,  model,  G  Holey,  Rochester, 

honorable  mention.  •  •  •  ■ , Dip 

Lot  pine  Umber  and  shingles,  Mabbette  A  Breed,  ...    5 
Improved  spiral  spring  for  wagons,  C  B  Wakeman, 

Beleh,  Dip 

Chain  pusap,  H.  BoutweU,  Racine,  I 

Leather  tanned  In  12  days,  E  HT  Ely,  Whitewater,  ...    2 

English  trefotlgrass,  H  6*acy,  Palmyra, 1 

Portable  furnace,  H  W  Goodrich  A  Co., ^    Dip 

Spiral  do,  same,  Dip 

Portable  oven,  meritorious. 

Coffee  urns,  do. 

Architectural  drawings,  Mvjatt  A  8chmMtaer.Mil.,    Din 

Patent  portable  fence,  S  G  Tuft*,  Warren  Co,,  Ohio, 

merftoHoissb 
Kedscy's  rainwater  Alter,  J  E  Cheney  A  Co.,  Roch- 
ester, N  T.,  Dip 

Top  buggy, Mather  A  Thorn,  MIL, rjjp 

Open  do,  same, 5 

Solid  ui Wag,  8  P  UUbert,  Hortoon,  honorable  men* 

Hon. 

Improvement  m  window  Winds,  same,  .        1 

Thimble  skeins,  D  Head,  Kenosha,    Dip 

FeatheT  flowers,  Mftss  Pitman,  MIL,  \ 

Home  made  Tosewood  book  case,  Soyas,  FlerU- 

helmACo.,  MIL, .777? f.T: ".    Dip 

View  of  Milwaukee,  "oitalhuber, $ 

Richardson  A  Gay,  Mil.,  exhibited : 

Boynton's  pat.  Ventilating  furnace, Dip 

Metropolitan  Cooking  Range, Jjtfp 

Register  and  Ventilators, Dip 

Schooley's  patent  Refrigerators, Dip 

Store  ventilators,     Dip 

Patent  Felloe  machine,  L  Adams,  Amherst,  Mass.,    Dtp 

Washing  machine,  K  A  Orvis,  Waukesha, Dip 

2d  best  leather  work,  Mm  IF  Clark,  \ 

Hat  and  bonnet  press,  1 

Best  case  clothing,  W  W  Sherman,  Mil,    Dip 

Iron  fence  and  gale,  Bayley  A  Greenelede,  MIL, 

Dip  and  5 

Worsted  work,  Mr  Kneel,  1 

Class  D,  No.  87.— Fruit. 

Best  variety  apples,  D  Matthews,  BurHnrtOn,  ....    tin 

2ddo,0  8IUthbonetBroodnel<l, ?.... ? 

8d  do,  More  A  Spears,  do, i 

Best  10  varieties  do,  A  8  Putney,  do,  J 

3d  do,  M  Spears,  do,  S 

8ddo,  AVan  VTectdo,  J 

Best  5  varieties  do,  O  8  Ratbbone.  do % 

2ddo,MLBurdlck,Lake, % 

Best  show  winter  do,  8  Pettibone,  MIL, In 

2d  do,OS  Bathbone, ? 

8ddo,M  Spears, ' 

Best  show  autumn  do,  M  Spears,  1~ 
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2d  do,  D  Matthews,  7 

3d  do,  0  8  Bsthbone, 5 

Best  and  greatest  variety  pears,  J  BelL  Wauwatose  7 

2d  beat  do,  S  Pettlbone,  5 

Best  and  greatest  variety  grapes,  G  P  Peffer, 5 

do   plams,  do,  7 

do    show  water  melons,  do,  8 

do       do    preserved  fruits,  do, 5 

do    coL  seedling  apples,  do,  1 

Seedling  grapes,  favorable  mention,  C  H  Gilford. 

r 

■   ■  '«••»■»      - 

WALWORTH  COUNTY  FAIR. 

The  seventh  annual  fair  of  the  Walworth 
Go.  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  on  the 
society's  grounds,  near  the  village  of  Elk- 
horn,  on  the  10th  and  11th  day?  of  Sept. 
The  weather  was  not  very  favorable,  but 
this  did  not  seem  to  abate  the  ardor  of  the 
farmers  of  Walworth  a  great  deal,  for  they 
turned  out,  with  their  wives,  their  sons  and 
their  daughters,  and  brought  with  them 
materials  to  make  a  good  representation  of 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  this  county.  The 
display  of  stock  was  the  best  we  have  seen 
at  any  county  fair  this  year,  while,  in  other 
respects  the  show  was  good.  The  Messrs. 
Brooks,  of  East  Troy,  brought  from  their 
extensive  stock  of  full  bloods  a  good  show 
of  what  Wisconsin  can  do  in  the  line  of 
Short  Horns.  E.  Depny,  and  D.  Burgett  of 
the  same  place;  A.  M.  Perry,  of  Troy;  J. 
P.  West,  B.  G.  West,  and  H.  H.  Curtis,  of 
La  Fayette ;  H.  Gross,  O.  6.  Ewing  and  J. 
Fernly,  La  Grange ;  W.  Bell,  Joseph  Rector, 
Valworth,  and  many  others  from  different 
parts  of  the  county,  had  fine  blooded  stock. 
David  Williams,  of  Geneva,  had  a  two  year 
old,  short  horn  bull,  possessing  as  many  fine 
points  as  we  ever  saw  combined  in  one  ani- 
mal, Tvl.ich  drew  the  first  premium  in  this 
class.  The  first  premium  for  the  best  Devon 
Boll,  was  taken  by  a  fine  animal  owned  by 
Orvtlle  Eldred.  We  should  like  to  go  on  in 
this  department  and  enumerate  more,  as  we 
saw  so  many  animals  worthy  of  high  praise, 
hut  space  will  not  permit,  and  those  who 
wish  a  perfect  list  must  look  to  the  loeal  pa- 
pers, in  which  it  was  published  entire.  Of 
horses  there  were  about  130  entries. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  J.  R.  Doolittle,  and  was  pronounced 
one  of  the  best  efforts  of  this  talented  and 
favorite  orator. 

The  society  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. It  has  ten  acres  of  land  fenoed  and 
fitted  up,  and  having  good  workers  to  back 
it  up,  must  continue  to  prosper. 


The  following  are  the  officers  elect,  for  the 

year  1857 : 

President. — R.  T.  Seymour. 

Vice  Presidents. — Seymour  Brook*,  X.  L 
Gaston  and  J.  R.  Kinne. 

Treasurer. — Edward  Hodges. 

Board  of  Managers. — S.  B.  Edwards,  Hi- 
ram Gross,  P.  G.  Harrington,  O.  G.  Ewing, 
Christopher  Wiswell.  William  Bel],  David* 
Williams,  T.  W.  Hill  and  H.  J.  Starin. 

. ■  -    ■»♦•♦»»  -  — — 

BACOTE  OOUHTT  FAIR. 

The  Society  for  this  county  was  re-organ- 
ised this  year,  and  their  recent  fair  fellows 
that  the  farmers  appreciate  industrial  exhi- 
bitions when  properly  gotten  up.  A  lease 
for  fifty  years  has  been  given  to  the  society, 
of  a  piece  of  ground  at  Union  Grove,  on 
which  they  held  their  Annual  Fair,  Septem- 
ber 24th  and  25th.  The  location  is  rather 
a  bad  one  to  draw  a  large  crowd ;  as  there 
is  no  large  town,  and  no  attraction  aside 
from  the  fair,  unless  it  be  an  extremely  fine 
country — and  every  farmer  in  Racine  county 
can  see  this  without  leaving  home.  Not- 
withstanding, there  was  quite  a  concourse 
of  people  both  days.  There  is,  at  present, 
no  hotel  within  two  miles,  and  bnt  for  the 
open  doors  of  the  many  farm  houses  around, 
some  would  have  found  pretty  scanty  accom- 
modation. As  for  ourselves,  we  shared  the 
bounteous  hospitality  offered  at  Rev.  J.  8. 
Emery's,  while  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
stop  at  Union  Grove. 

For  tha  first  real  fair,  this  was  very  suc- 
cessful, but  every  man  promised  to  do  bet- 
ter next  year.  Premiums  were  offered  for 
tho  lest  cultivated  farms.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent plan — but  we  think  the  premium  should 
be  a  little  more  than  eight  dollars,  beside  di- 
ploma, for  the  most  systematic  and  well  ar- 
ranged &rm.  J.  Russel,  jr.,  received  the 
premium  for  the  best  cultivated  farm ;  J.  C. 
Bennett,  the  second  do. ;  and  S.  O.  Bennett, 
the  first,  for  the  best  reclaimed  thirty  acres 
of  marsh.  The  premium  on  field  crops  were 
as  follows : 

Best  Piece  of  Indian  Corn,  John  Scott,    Dtp.  ASM 

Sod  "              "               John  Near,              4  00 

Best  "  of8prlngWheat,J.C.Bennet,Dlp,A5  00 

Sod  "          "              u       Joseph  Nelson,      2  00 

Best  M    Oats,  Joseph  Hamlet.            Dip.  A  2  00 

Best  *    Barley,  George  W.  Hoyt,        Dip.  k  2  00 

Best  "    Beans,  John  Seminar,             Dtp.  A  2  00 

Best  "    Potatoes,  H.  B.  Trowbridge    Dip.  A  4  00 

2nd  "           "       John  Scott,                         2  00 

Of  oattle  there  was  a  good  show.  Horses 
were  not  so  plenty.  One,  however,  a 
draught  stallion,  owned   by  J.  S.  Jones 
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seemed  to  be  well  built  for  strength  and 
service.  Of  fancy  horses  there  was  a  mea- 
gre display. 

Of  farm  implements  manufactured  in  the 
county,  Racine  probably  had  the  best  show 
of  any  county  in  the  State,  J.  I.  Case,  re- 
ceived the  first  premium  on  threshing  ma- 
chines; Ela  <fc  Oo.,  on  fanning  mills;  H. 
Mitchell,  best  plow ;  Orson  Phelps,  best 
harrow;  O.  S.  Nor thrup,  horse  rake;  F. 
Terbnsh,  best  churn — an  excellent  pattern, 
that  seemed  to  take  tlie  attention  of  the 
ladiee;  Ela  &  Go.,  best  extension  top 
carriage. 

A  horse  power  equalizer,  invented  by 
George  Ilely,  of  Rochester,  in  this  county, 
we  have  seen  at  several  fairs — at  all  of 
which,  it  has  received  the  highest  enconiums 
of  the  judges  and  threshing  machine  men. 
We  think  it  an  excellent  machine,  and  as 
soon  as. we  can  get  on  engraving  of  it,  shall 
give  a  full  description  of  its  working. 

The  address,  by  N.  II.  Dale,  a  farmer-boy, 
was  terse  and  practical,  and  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  copy  from  it  for  the  pages  of  the 
Farmer,  hereafter.  . 

The  officers  of  this  society  deserve  great 

praise,  for  the  manner  they  have  filled  the 

positions  entrusted  to  them. 

...    ■««»»» 

BOOK '  0  OUNTSr  FAIR. 

Rock  lias  the  oldest  and  best  organized 
society  in  the  state.  They  own  ten  acres 
of  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of 
Janes v ill e,  have  it  well  fenced,  good  halls 
ereoted,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the  conveni- 
ence that  is  necessary  for  the  display  of  arti- 
cles on  exhibition,  to  the  best  advantage. 
There  were  several  featnres  in  this  fair, 
aside  from  the  mere  display  of  agricultural 
products,  which  helped  to  draw  the  large 
crowd  they  had,  and  some  of  these  were 
important  features  of  themselves.  The  trial 
of  fire  engines,  in  such  a  city  as  Janesvilie, 
gives  the  different  companies  a  strong  im- 
petus to  try  to  excell,  not  only  when  on  dis- 
play, but  to  keep  them  well  organized  for 
time  of  need.  The  ladies  riding  match  was 
just  right— there  was  no  racing,  and  the 
*  whole  thing  was  manag  admirably.  The 
premiums  were  given,  not  to  those  who 
rode  the  fastest,  but  the  best.  The  Janes- 
vilie Gazette,  of  October  4th,  gives  the  pre- 
miums awarded,  as  follows : 


"  In  the  riding  match,  seven  competitors 
appeared;  Misses  Miles,  Cronk,  St.  John, 
toggle,  Van  Gelder,  and  Ileild.  The  ri- 
ding was  excellent  throughout,  and  at  times 
the  liveliest  interest  was  excited.  To  ladies 
over  17  years  of  age,  the  first  premium  of 
$20  was  awarded  to  Miss  Miles ;  the  second, 
$15,  to  Miss  Osborn.  To  Misses  under  17, 
the  first  premium  of  $20  was  given  to  Miss 
Cronk ;  the  2d,  $15,  to  Miss  St.  John ;  the 
3d,  $10,  to  Miss  Noggle;  the  4th,  $5,  to 
Miss  Van  Gelder;  ana  a  discretionary  pre- 
mium of  $3,  to  Miss  Heild." 

44  Nothing  occurred,  at  anytime,  to  detract 
from  the  gratification  and  pleasure  of  this 
part  of  the  meeting." 

The  display  of  cattle  was  good— horses 
also — and  we  wish  that  our  6pace  would  al- 
low us  to  enumerate,  but  as  we  cannot  do 
the  exhibitors  justice,  we  will  not  com- 
mence. Eldred,  Barrows  &  Co.,  from  their 
extensive  agricultural  warehouse,  made  a 
large  display,  comprising  almost  every  thing 
in  the  line  of  farming  utensils  that  any 
western  farmer  is  apt  to  need. 

The  fruit  department  was  extensive;  be- 
low is  the  report  of  judges  in  this  division. 
"  0.  Hanfbrd,  show  of  grapes,  1st  prem,  2  00 
J.  P.  Dickson,  u  2d      **     1  00 

A.  Kinney,  largest  and  best  varieties 

of  apples,  1st  prem.,  ft  00 

Z.  P.  Burdtck,  "       2d  prem.,  2  00 

Mrs.  Williston,  gooseberries,  1st  prem.,  2  00 

"  Your  committeo  would  make  honorable 
mention  of  the  fruit  exhibited,  which  was 
raised  out  of  our  county,  and  therefore 
could  not  come  into  competition  with  our 
own;  among  which  was  a  large  show  of 
good  specimens  of  fruit  cultivated  at  the 
Rock  River  nursery,  at  Byron,  Ogle  County, 
Illinois,  presented  by^P.  B.  Spaulding,  of 
Beloit;  also  a  good  show  of  apples,  presented 
by  H.  J.  Starin,  of  "Whitewater,  and  raised 
by  him  at  that  place.  Mr.  6.  also  presented 
good  apples  raised  by  M.  C.  Russet,  of  Wal- 
worth, and  II.  Beebe,  and  N.  D.  Pratt,  of 
Racine.  M.  C.  Russell  had  three  varieties 
of  good  grapes.  All  of  which  is  respectfully 
submitted.  P.  B.  Spaulding,  OhV 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Spaulding  for  a 
fine  lot  of  apples  selected  from  those  he  had 
on  exhibition,  after  the  judges  had  made 
their  examinations. 

Altogether,  the  fair  was  decidedly  a  good 
one.  All  in  all,  it  was  the  best  county  fair 
we  have  seen  in  Wisconsin,  and  we  have  at- 
tended quite  a  number  this  year;  but  we 
must  respectfully  submit  our  opinion — as  the 
officers,  in  their  report,  challenged  the  state 
fair  to  beat  them — that  it  was  not  auite  un 
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to  the  state  fair,  neither  in  the  number  of 
people  present,  or  articles  and  animals  ex- 
hibited. And,  if  it  had  been,  we  should 
have  blamed  Book  county,  for  in  that  case 
she  would  not  have  done  her  duty  to  the 
rest  of  the  state,  by  making  her  mark  in  the 
general  show.  The  wish  of  every  "Wiscon- 
sin man  should  be,  to  see  industrial  pursuits 
flourishing,  not  only  in  his  own  oounty,  but, 
also,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

THB  MjUTOFAOTUBB  OF  PAPER 

No  manufacture  has  ever  received  more 
attention  from  mankind  than  that  of  paper. 
We  find  that  it  was  commenced  at  a  period 
almost  immemorial,  and  consequently  it 
cannot,  with  justice,  be  accredited  to  any 
particular  nation. 

In  the  Pharaonic  periods,  we  meet  with 
jxipyrf— the  name  given  to  written  scrolls 
— and  this  is  no  doubt  the  nearest  we  can 
approach  its  true  origin.  China,  as  well  as 
Greece.  Italy  and  Germany  claim  the  disco- 
very ot  manufacturing  paper,  from  cotton 
and  linen.  This,  however,  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  as  most  of  the  improvements 
were  anterior  to  the  year  1496.  During  the 
year  1558,  a  great  advancement  was  made 
in  this  manufacture,  in  France  and  Holland, 
from  .which  countries  England  and  other 
nations  received  their  supplies ;  and  from 
this  date  to  the  present,  an  unceasing  im- 
provement has  taken  place,  which  U  likely 
to  continue. 

The  art  of  paper  making  has  received  the 
attention  of  every  country,  and  among  these 
our  own;  stands  pre-eminent.  It  is  now 
well  known,  that  at  the  present  time,  more 
paper  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
than  any  other  country ;  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  product  exceeds  that  of  all 
other  countries  together.  This  is  attested 
by  the  immense  number  of  newspapers,  and 
millions  of  books  yearly  printed,  and  stands 
as  a  noble  monument  to  the  intelligence  and 
industry  of  the  people.  The  demand  has 
become  so  great  that  we  have  recently  be- 
gun to  experience  the  want  of  proper  sub- 
stances from  which  to  manufacture.  But 
when  this  want  was  first  felt,  the  inventors 
of  our  country  were  soon  experimenting, 
and  ere  long  this  demand  will  be  satisfied. 
They  are  now  making  investigations  among 
the  numerous  substances  which  nature  af- 
fords, and  already  we  see  the  benefioial  re- 
sults arising  therefrom. 

As  paper  is  an  article  of  extensive  use, 
for  literary,  domestic  and  commercial  pur- 
poses ,  its  manufacture  will  ever  prove  pro- 
fitable and  extensive.  The  improvements 
will  now  be  given,  from  the  earliest  records, 
which  have  been  made  in  the  production  of 
this  useful  article. 


In  the  year  1558,  the  people  began  to  led 
the  want  of  this  manufacture,  which  at  once 
caused  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  to  seek 
some  substance  from  which  an  extensive 
production  of  paper  could  be  had ;  bat  an- 
terior to  the  year  1751,' no  attempt  was  at- 
tended with  decided  success.  M.  G  uettakd, 
of  France,  and  J.  Sohaeffkr,  of  Germany, 
in  the  year  1755,  published  the  result  of  a 
long  series  of  experiments,  and  displayed  to 
the  world  new  specimens  of  paper  from  the 
barks  of  trees,  the  tendrils  of  the  vine, 
straw,  wood,  &c.  Boon  after  this,  a  work 
on  the  nature  of  plants,  was  printed  on  pa- 
per manufactnrea  from  the  marsh-mallow, 
and  partly  from  the  bark  of  what  is  termed 
the  lime  tree.  The  paper  made  from  the 
former  was  of  a  medium  quality,  and  of  a 
yellowish  color;  that  obtained:  from  the 
Lime  tree  was  coarse,  and  of  a  brown  hue ; 
but  both,  were  suitable  for  printing  and  wri- 
ting. It  appears  that  several  years  were 
spent,  and  yet  the  new  manufacture  had  not 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection  to  warrant 
its  extensive  use.  A  rivalry  at  once  sprang 
up  between  the  French  and  Germans,  and 
we  find  them  striving  to  surpass  each  other 
in  quality  and  production. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  substances  that 
were  experimented  with — also  the  results 
attending  the  inventions:  From  nettles,  a 
dark  green  was  obtained;  from  hops  a  dark 
brown;  from  mosses,  a  dusky  green;  from 
reeds,  a  light  green ;  from  the  bark  of  the 
willow,  a  reddish  brown ;  from  the  wood  of 
the  hazel  nut  tree,  a  pulp  as  white  as  the  or- 
dinary white  paper  now  in  use  was  ob- 
tained; from  tne  poplar  tree,  it  was  of  a 
darker  shade,  and  suitable  lor  wrapping 
paper-;  from  the  elm  and  osier  trees  it  was 
of  the  same  color  as  of  the  poplar ;  from  tj>e 
leaves  of  the  burdock,  and  those  of  the  this- 
tle, a  green  and1  white  spotted  paper  was  the 
result  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  at  this 
early  period,  a  dumber  of  plants,  and  barks 
of  trees,  had  been  experimented  with,  and 
that  these  experiments  were  successful  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  producing  a  great  de- 
sideratum. 

The  following  remarks,  by  Bohaxtfu, 
the  German  experimenter  are  deserving  of 
attention;  and  show  that  when  a  substance 
had  been  obtained  possessing  the  necessary 
fibre  and  color  for  the  production  of  a  suita- 
ble pulp,  that  the  chemical  processes  were 
detrimental  to  both  color  and  fibre— in  some 
instances  totally  destroying  both.  It  was, 
then,  the  chemical  action  which  was  the 
main  hindrance  to  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  experiments.  These  are  the 
remarks  referred  to :— u  The  boiling  of  vege- 
table substances,  or  the  wood  itself,  in  alki- 
line  solutions,  with  a  view  to  soften  then, 
and  facilitate  their  conversion  into  pulp,  b 
of  no  service;   as,  notwithstanding  eooh 
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treatment  for  several  hours,  they  not  only 
remained  hard,  bnt  likewise  assumed  a  yel- 
low cast,  though  they  had  been  formerly 
white.  Even  immersion  in  pore  water  ef- 
fects the  color  of  vegetables. 

"Though  lime  water,  if  employed  for 
macerating  vegetables,  that  are  to  be  made 
into  paper  without  rags,  facilitates  the  de- 
composition of  the  former,  plants  of  tender 
fibre2  which  are  naturally  soft  and  pliant, 
require  no  lime  water,  especially  when  they 
are  to  bto  reduced  in  a  fresh  state — but  with 
those  of  a  hard  nature,  lime  is  indispensably 
necessary," 

Paper  made  from  cotton,  when  treated 
fh  the  manner  similar  to  that  exercised  on 
linen  rags,  is  clear  and  durable.  It  was  in- 
vented in  Greece,  and  a  few  years  ago 
formed  a  very  extensive  branch  of  the  Le- 
vant trade.  The  product  of  this  plant  can- 
not be  valued  too  much  for  paper  making. 
At  this  time  when  the  demand  is  great,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  cotton  fields  of 
the  South,  where  there  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
an  inexhaustible  supply.  This  article  of  late 
has  been  more  thoroughly  tested  by  manu- 
factures of  the  North,  who  state  it  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  rags,  and  as  the  best  sub- 
stitute yet  offered  among  the  vegetable  ma- 
terials. The  bark  is  the  part  of  the  plant 
intended  to  be  used. 

The  pith  of  the  thistle,  was  employed  and 
experimented  with  by  the  indefatigable 
BofiABFFSB,  with  some  success.  He  first 
stripped  the  stalk  of  its  bark,  and  extracted 
the  spongy  pith;  it  was  then  put  in  the 
mill  in  its  sappy  state,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
dear  and  durable  paper  was  afforded.  The 
down  on  the  cotton  thistle  has  been  used 
wfth  success. . 

The  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
Arts,  in  the  year  1788,  conferred  a  silver 
medal  on  a  French  manufacturer,  for  the 
production  of  forty-four  quires  of  paper 
from  the  bark  of  the  sallow-tree.  About 
six  hundred  weight  of  the  raw  material  was 
required  to  produce  that  quantity  of  paper. 
The  paper  produced  from  this  was  not  equal 
to  that  produced  from  rags ;  but  it  was  then 
remarked,  that  it u  seemed  likely  to  answer 
some  valuable  purposes,  hereafter,  when  the 
mode  of  working  raw  vegetable  material 
shall  be  better  known." 

At  an  early  period*  the  inhabitants  of 
Nanghs,  kt  Japan,  manufactured  paper  from* 
Hemp,  it  was  macerated  in  lime  water, 
beat,  and  then  prepared  for  paper.  In 
Gtrarr abb's  Researches,  it  is  mentioned  that 
refuse  material  of  the  stalks  can  be  made 
into  strong  packing  or  wrapping  paper. 

Br.  SoHAtmn  experimented  with  hop 
vines;  but  they  required  to  be  worked 
eight  hours  in  the  engine  before  they  be- 
came fibrous  or  pulpy,  sufficiently  to  be 
formed  into  paper.    It  was  of  a  brown  ap-' 


pearanoe,  but  on  adding  rags,  became  finer 
and  white.  He  also  used  the  stalks  of  blue 
cabbage,  which,  when  reduced  to  a  pulp,  af- 
forded good  paper. 

According  to  Plakcus,  most  beautiful  paper 
was  prepared  from  the  leafy  husk  of  the 
maize,  in  a  mill  near  Bernini,  in  Italy. 
Schakffbb  also  made  experiments  with  this, 
but  they,  were  not  successful.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  oatkins  of  the 
white  poplar,  from  which  he  obtained  an 
excellent  quality  of  paper.  The  pulp  pre- 
pared from  this  substance  was  easily  formed 
into  sheets.  The  stalks  of  the  flax  seed 
were  also  experimented  with,  but  were  too 
expensive  to  warrant  further  progression.. 

Barley  straw,  proved  the  most  profitable 
and  gave  the  largest  amount  of  paper  mate- 
rial. Schabffxb  devoted  inuch  time  in  per- 
fecting the  manufacture  from  this  substance. 
He  could  not  produce  a  white  paper,  how- 
ever, without  adding  the  twentieth  part  of 
linen  rags. 

Patents  have  been  granted  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  out  of 
straw  and  hemp. 

We  have  now  recorded  the  distinct  and 
marked  improvements  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riods to  the  year  1795,  from  which  time  a 
new  era  oommencoe  in  the  manufacture. 
The  Government  of  England  has  granted 
more  patents  for  inventions  relating  to  pa- 
per and  paper  making,  than  any  other 
nation.  .  These  will  be  duly  recorded  at  the 
appropriate  time.  [The  Inventor. 

FBMALE  BBAXTTT. 

Dean  Swift  proposed  to  tax  female  beauty 
and  leave  every  lady  to  rate  her  own  charms. 
He  said  the  tax  would  be  cheerfully  paid 
and  very  productive. 

Fontennlle  thus  daintily  compliments  the 
sex,  when  he  compares  women  and  clocks — 
the  latter  serve  to  point  out  the  hours,  the 
former  to  make  us  forget  them. 

The  standards  of  beauty  in  woman  vary 
with  those  of  taste.  Socrates  called  beauty 
a  short-lived  tyranny ;  Plato,  a  privelege  of 
nature;  Theophraatue,  a  silent  cheat;  The- 
ocritus, a  delightful  prejudice;  Oarneades,  a 
solitary  kingdom;  and  Aristotle  affirmed 
that  it  wis  better  than  all  the  letters  of  re- 
oommandatieo.  in  the  world. 
i  With  the  Modem  Greeks,  and  other  na- 
tions on  the  shores  of  the  If  editeT&nean,  cor- 
pulency is  the  perfection  of  form  of  women ; 
and  these  very  attributes  which  disgust  the 
Western  European,  form  the  attractions  of 
an  Oriental  fair.  It  was  from  the  common 
and  admired  shape  of  his  countrywomen, 
that  Rubens,  in  his  pictures,  delights  so 
mnoh  in  a  vulgar  and  odious  plumpness; 
when  his  master  was  desirous  to  represent 
the  "beautiful,"  he  had  no  idea  of  beauty 
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voider  two  hundred  weight.  His  very  gra- 
ces are  all  fat.  Bat  it  should  be  remembered 
that  his  models  were  Dutch  women.  The 
hair  is  a  beautiful  ornament  of  women,  but 
it  has  always  been  a  disputed  point  whicb 
color  most  becomes  it  We  account  red  liair 
an  abomination ;  but  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth it  found  admirers  and  was  in  fashion. 
Mary  of  Scotland,  though  she  had  exquisite 
hair  of  her  own,  wore  red  fronts.  Cleopa- 
tra was  red-haired ;  and  the  Venetian  ladies 
to  this  day  counterfieit  yellow  hair. 

-After  all  that  may  be  said  or  sung  about 
it,  beauty  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  its  en- 
dowment not  to  be  disparaged.  Sidney 
Smith  gives  some  good  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject. "Never  teach  false  morality.  How 
exquisitely  absurd  to  teach  a  girl  that  beau- 
ty is  of  no  value,  dress  of  no  use !  Beauty 
is  of  valne — her  whole  prospects  and  happi- 
ness in  life  may  often  depend  upon  a  new 
fown,  or  a  becoming  bonnet ;  if  she  has 
ve  grains  of  common  sense  she  will  find 
this  out  The  great  thing  is  to  teach  her 
their  iust  value,  and  that  there  must  be 
something  better  under  the  bonnet  than  a 
pretty  face  for  real  happiness.  But  never 
sacrifice  truth."         [Salad  for  the  Social. 

■  VOTIOB  TO  PfiB-BMPT 0R8  ON  "SWAMP  AND 
OTOHFLOWBD  LAUDS." 

SECRETARY'S  OFFICE,  ) 
Madison,  October  1 6th.  1856.  ) 
All  persons  claiming  the  right  to  pre-emp- 
tion to  any  of  the  above  lands^  are  hereby 
notified  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  pay 
for  said  pre-emptions  at  any  time  after  this 
date,  up  to  within  ten  days  next,  before  the 
time  set  for  the  publio  sale  of  said  lands,  in 
the  county  in  which  the  lands  may  lie.  In 
order  to  guard  the  rights  of  contestants,  no 
pre-emptor  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
tract  by  him  claimed,  until  he  shall  file  in 
she  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  Register  of  the  county,  in  which 
the  lands  claimed  is  situate,  certifying  that 
there  are  no  adverse  claims  to  said  tract 
And  in  case  there  are  adverse  claimants,  the 
person  making  application  to  pay  for  the  land 
by  him  claimed,  shall  procure  a  certificate  as 
above,  giving  all  the  names  of  the  adverse 
claimants,  and  by  furnishing  evidence  at 
this  office  that  he  has  notified  such .  adverse 
claimants  of  his  intention  to  prove  his  pre- 
emption, on  a  day  fixed  in  said  notice,  giving 
one  day  for  every  thritv  miles  travel,  from 
the*  residence  of  such  claimant  to  Madison, 
his  application  will  be  heard  and  determined. 
DAVID  W.  JONES, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Published  October  16, 1866. 

,«  .^.  OHAPTKK  125. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  disposal  and  sale  of  the 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands. 
TAfi  People  of  ihe  State  of  WUconein  represented  in 

Senate  an  t,  A-embly,  do  enact  as  jbUoux: 


Section  1.  All  the  lands  granted  to  (his  Slate  by  an  set 
of  Congress  entitled  uAn  Act  to  ei  nble  ihe  Piste  of  Ar- 
kansas wnd  other  States,  to  reclaim  the  swams  aa4  other 
overflowed  lands  within  their  limits,"  approved  September 
23th,  1630,  shall  be  sold  by  the  Attorney  Genera^  Secrets- 
ry  of  State  and  State  Tree  surer,  whenever  the  Governor 
shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do.  Such  rale  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  and  UDder  the  restriction*  prodded 
for  the  sale  of  the  School  and  University  Lands,  In  cbnp. 
ter  twenty-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  far  ss  ssM 
provisions  may  be  applicable,  end  not  inconilsie.nl  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act 

Bee.  2.  In  all  cases  of  pre-emption  under  the  set  ef 
the  Legislature  entitled  "An  Act  lor  the  protection  of  the 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  the  State,  and  to  grant 
pre-emption  rights  thereon/*  approved  April  Id,  ISM* 
the  pre-emptions  on  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
this  and  the  last  aforesaid  act,  ehall  haveihe  right  to  pur- 
chase In  virtue  of  such  pre-emption,  one  hundred  snd 
sixty  acres  of  said  swamp  or  overflowed  lands,  at  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty -five  cents  per  acre,  alt  and  eveiy  of  the 
pre-emption  rights  granted  by  the  aforesaid  set,  upprov-  , 
«d  April  2, 1Mb,  are  hereby  secured  to  every  person  who 
before  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  shall  have  compiled 
with  the  provisions  ofthesatd  act,  approved  April  2d, 
1855,  and  every  such  pre  emptor  ►hell  by  the  affidavits  of 
at  least  two  credible  and  disinterested  persons  prove  that 
he  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  ihe  aforesaid  set, 
spproved  April  2d,  ISM,  such  affidavit  shall  be  taken  be 
fore  some  person  by  law  authorised  to  administer  oaths- 
and  when  completed  shall  be  filed  with  the  itrgister  o, 
Deeds,  of  the  county  wherein  such  pre-emption  lands  lie, 
or  of  the  county  to  wnich  It  may  be  for  county  purposes 
attached.  Bueh  Register  shall  on  demand  of,  or  la  behalf 
of  every  such  pre-emptor,  make  out  a  true  and  complete 
copy  of  such  affidavits,  as  aforesaid,  and  of  the  declarato- 
ry statement  of  such  pre -emptor,  as  aforesaid,  and  which 
Is  required  by  the  aforesaid  act,  approved  April  2d,  186a, 
and  over  his  official  signature,  shall  certify  to  the  correct- 
ness and  completeness  thereof,  \a  the  same  manner  as  by 
law  required  to  make  copies  of  the  record  of  deeds  evi- 
dence. 

Copies  of  such  declaratory  statement  and  affidavits 
certified  as  aforesaid  shall  be  by,  on  or  behalf  of  such 
pre-emption  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
whole  purchase  money  paid  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the 
time  appointed  for  the  sale  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  in  the  county  where  such  pre-empted  lands  lie.  A 
neglect  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  and  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  waiver,  surrender 
and  ferfeitnre  of  all  rights  to  said  lands  in  virtue  ef  pre- 
emption rights. 

See.  8.  After  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  no  pre-emp- 
tion shall  be  made  to  any  of  said  swamp  or  overflowed 
lands. 

Sec.  4.  Either  the  Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  State 
or  State  Treasurer,  or  any  pre-emption  claimant  or  the 
contestant  of  such  claimant  may  proceed  by  way  of  ap- 
peal to  the  circuit  court  of  the  county,  wherein  Is  situated 
any  of  said  swamp  or  overflowed  lands  claimed  by  pre- 
emption right,  and  m  each  court  have  the  pro-en.pUon 
claim  determined  by  a  jury.  In  all  such  appeal  proceed- 
ings the  appellant  shall  within  sixty  days  after  the  copies 
of  the  statement  and  affidavits  mentioned  In  section  two 
of  this  act,  and  as  In  the  last  mentioned  section,  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  procure  a  certified  copy  there- 
of from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  file  the  same  m  the 
circuit  court  to  which  the  appeal  is  taken. 

And  the  circuit  courts  shall  make  rules  prescribing  the 
mode  of  procedure  on  such  appeals.  If  on  sppeal,  the 
right  claimed  by  pre-emption  shall  be  determined  against 
the  pre-emption  claimant,  then,  In  that  and  every  such 
case,  the  State  Treasurer  shall  refund  to  such  claimant, 
his  heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  the  purchase  mon- 
ey paid  by  him  for  the  lands  by  him  claimed. 

Bee.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General 
Secretary  of  State  and  State  Treasurer,  to  adopt  without 
appraisal  or  surrey,  the  lines,  boundaries  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  United  States  survey,  as  exhibited  by  the  plats 
and  field  notes  of  the1  swajnp  and  overflowed  lands,  and 
which  plats  and  field  notes  they  are  hereby  required  to 
procure  and  nay  for,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  oat  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  land*. 

flee.  6.  The  minimum  price  of  said  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands  shall  be  five  dollars  per  acre,  except  sueh  as 
shall  be  purchased  in  virtue  of  pre-emption  rights.  At 
least  one  half  of  the  purchase  money  of  all  said  lands  de- 
scribed or  designated  in  the  plats  and  field  notes  aforesaid 
as  timbered  lands  Shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
thereof,  and  of  all  other  in  the  ratio  as  provided  in  chap- 
ter twenty-four  of  the  revised  statutes,  for  the  sale  of 
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School  and  University  lands  o  her  than  the  five  hundred 
thousand  acres. 

Sec.  7.  The  legitimate  expenses  Incident  to  the  sale  of 
the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  aforesaid  shall  be  first 
paid  oat  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales,  and  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  residue,  and  all  of  the  purchase  money 
for  the  selected  lands  in  this  section  hereafter  mentioned, 
shall  form  and  be  constituted  part  of  the  school  fund  of 
this  State,  an4  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  uses,  designs, 
regulations  and  taws.  All  laws  by  or  under  the  authority 
oi  this  State,  selected  in  Den  of  swamp  or  overflowed  lands 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  since 
the  passage  of  the  aforesaid  granting  act  of  Congress  Is 
hereby  for  the  purposes  contemplated,  herein  declared  to 
be  swamp  and  overflowed  lands. 

Sec.  8.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  residue  of  purchase 
money  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  section  shall  be 
paid  in  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the 
sales  may  have  been  made,  and  the  county  Treasurer  up- 
on the  receipt  of  * uch  money  shall  give  Ms  receipt  there- 
for to  the  Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  State  and  8tate 
Treasurer,  and  a  distinct  and  accurate  list  of  all  the  lands 
sold  In  each  township  in  said  county,  shall  be  made  In  da- 
plioate  by  the  officers  making  such  sales  as  aforesaid,  one 
of  which  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  or  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  of  such  county,  end  the  oth- 
er shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
In  case  there  is  an  orgsnised  town  in  such  county  con- 
taining any  of  such  lands  sold  as  last  aforesaid,  which  re- 
quire and  are  susceptible  of  being  drained,  then  in  that 
and  every  such  case,  such  county  treasurer  shall  pay  to 
the  treasurer  of  such  town  Its  proportionate  share  there- 
of, the  same  being  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  residue  of 
money  realised  from  the  sale  of  lands  therein.  And  such"1 
town  shall  proceed  to  the  reclamation  of  such  lands  by 
draining  the  same  with  all  oonvlnlent  speed.  All  such 
money  not  paid  to  the  town  treasurer  as  last  aforesaid, 
within  two  years  after  the  receipt  thereof  by  the  county 
treasurer,  shall  be  by  such  county  treasurer  paid  tnto  the 
State  treasury,  and  the  same  shall  form  a  oonstltuant 
part  of  the  school  fund,  and  shall  bo  managed  as  provided 
by  law  in  relation  to  the  said  fund. 

Sec,  9.  All  laws  for  the  protection  of  School  or  Unt- 
verilty  lands,  are  hereby  extended  and  made  applicable 
to  the  swamp  nnd  overflowed  lands  in  this  act  mentioned 
or  contemplated. 

Sec  10.  All  laws  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  1L  The  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  of  this  State 
shall  be  sold  In  limited  quantities  for  actual  settlement  or 
for  the  use  of* an  adjoining  farm  to  each  purchaser  not 
more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  eaeh. 

Sec.  18.  This  act  immediately  after  its  passage  shall  be 
printed  by  tho  State  Printer,  and  when  so  published 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force. 

WILLIAM  HULL, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly* 
ARTHUR  MoABTHUR, 
Lt  Gov.  and  President  of  the  Senate, 
Approved  October  11, 1866. 

COLE8  BASHFORD,  Governor. 

4-»«—  » 

Inventor  as  wbll  as  Artist — The  Flo- 
rence correspondent  of  the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser,  under  date  of  Sept.  5th,  says  :— 
"  Our  countryman,  Powers,  whom  Mechan- 
ics have  never  forgiven  for  his  success  in 
Art,  is  about  to  appease  her  with  a  new  tool, 
which  promises  to  supersede  altogether  the 
present  file,  by  doing  all  its  work  easier, 
better,  and  cheaper.  This  instrument,  ori- 
ginally invented  to  faciliate  his  operations 
in  sculpture,  has  now  been  adapted  to  all 
the  uses  of  the  file  in  metal,  ivory,  bone, 
wood,  leather,  Ac.  and  will,  moreover  take 
the  place  of  the  grater  in  the  kitchen.  The 
inventor  has  devised  a  compact  machine  for 
producing  it  in  great  numbers  with  the  least 
possible  expense,  and  when  the  castings  now 
in  progress  are  completed,  it  will  be  brought 
into  use— doubtless  to  the  great  profit  of  all 
parties." 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

October,  during  its  earlier  half,  was  main- 
ly devoted  to  Fairs,  and  occupied  most  of 
our  time  in  attending  and  aiding  them,  in 
which  occupation  we  have  found  much 
pleasure  and  intellectual  profit,  and  no  small 
amount  of  hard  work  and  annoyance. 

Getting  up  a  fair,  in  all  its  details,  labor 
and  pains,  is  like  getting  up  a  large  party, 
"  only  more  so."  There  is  a  world  of  differ- 
ent things  to  be  arranged,  and  all  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  Every  bodies  tastes, 
and  fancies  are  to  be  consulted  and  provided 
for,  and  when  at  length  everything  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ready,  and  the  company  begin 
to  assemble  with  their  animals  and  articles, 
how  many  things  are  found  to  be  wrong,  or 
lacking  altogether.  How  many  among  the 
selfish,  unthinking  multitude  deem  them- 
selves the  object  of  especial  neglect,  of  in- 
tended slight.  How  many  are  wronged  by 
partial  judges,  or  humbugged  generally  by 
the  officers  and  managers.  How  many  es- 
cape great  impositions  by  their  superior 
smartness,  (taking  their  word  for  it.)  How 
many  see  immense  defects  in  the  whole 
thing,  and  arc  ready  to  instruct  the  getters 
up  in  the  right  way  to  do  it  next  time.  In 
a  word,  you  meet  with  plenty  of  people  on 
such  ocoasions  that  know  all  about  it,  and 
are  so  wise,  that  Solomon  would  make  no 
pretensions  in  their  presence ;  but  unfortu- 
nately when  the  time  comes  that  there  is 
really  anything  to  do,  then  these  wise  peo-  • 
pie  are  most  invariably  scarce  and  nowhere 
to  be  found. 

Very  few  we  ween,  among  those  who  at- 
tend fairs,  and  rather  grudgingly  pay  their 
admission,  hove  much  of  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  amount  of  hard  work  and  vexation  that 
has  to  be  borne  by  those  who  get  them  up. 
That  there  is  mnoh  that  goes  wrong  on  such 
occasions,  all  sensible  people  know  and  ex- 
pect, and  that  great  improvement  can  be 
made,  in  the  getting  up  and  management  of 
both  our  State  and  County  Fairs,  we  have 
no  doubt ;  in  fact  we  expect  and  hope  it,  and 
shall  at  all  times  labor  for  it  to  the  extent  of . 
•ur  ability.  / 

In  furtherance  ot  such  improvement,  we 
would  suggest  the  holding  of  a  convention 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  officers  of  differ- 
ent societies,  in  conjunction  with  such  prom* 
inent  friends  of  agriculture  as  are  inclined 
to  second  the  movement,  some  time  during 
the  coming  winter,  for  the- purpose  of  arran- 
ging suoh  features  of  policy  and  manage- 
ment, as  will  conduce  to  the  good  of  such 
enterprises,  and  especially  to  arrange  so  that  • 
our  fairs  will  not  all  come  on  the  same  day, 
thereby  utterly-  precluding  the  attendance  of 
more  than  one  of  them,  on  the  part  of  those 
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who  would  like  to  see  as  many  such  di?pWys 
in  the  different  localities  as  possible.  Hotee- 
thipg  might  also  be  done,  in  the  way  of  de- 
vising some  mode  of  appointing  judges  for 
the  principle  department*,  who  would  ex- 
change with  neighboring  counties,  thereby 
promoting  good  fellowship  and  general  in- 
terest, and  at  the  same  time  remove  all  rea- 
sonable .grounds  of  partiality  and  suspicion. 
It  strikes  us  that  these  and  many  other  kin- 
dred things  might  be  effected,  that  would  do 
much  in  the  way  of  putting  our  various  so- 
cieties upon  a  firm,  harmonious  and  agree- 
able footing.  What  say  the  friends  of  agri- 
Culture  on  the  subject  ?  We  hope  we  may 
hear  from  such  as  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  that  we  may  hare  an  early  under- 
standing on  the  subject,  and  do  whatever  we 
do  in  season. 

The  material  for  Fairs,  in  our  own  State, 
during  the  present  season  has  been  about 
as  poor  as  will  generally  be  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  no  iruit,  except  a  few 
apples,  to  show,  and  vegetables  as  a  general 
thing,  are  equally  poor.  Then  the  animals 
are  ordinarily  in  poor  condition,  on  account 
of  the  dry  season  and  short  feed,  and  the 
people  themselves  don't  feel  very  rich,  when 
taking  half  for  wheat  that  they  have  got  for 
the  last  two  years.  All  these  circumstances 
have  rendered  it  rather  an  unpropitious  sea- 
son for  suoh  public  shows.  Still,  notwith- 
standing all  these  discouragements,  they 
hare  usually  come  fully  up  to  the  peoples' 
expectations,  and  given  good  proof  of  what 
cam  be  done  hereafter  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances and  good  management. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  us  in  at- 
tending fairs,  arises  from  the  satisfaction  of 
meeting  so  choice  and  sterling  a  class  of  the 
people,  equally  removed  from  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  snobby  codfish  aristocracy  and 
loaferiy  insolence.  The  first  are  too  nice  to 
mix  much  in  such  every-dav  utilitarian  mat- 
ters, and  the  latter  take  little  interest  among 
well  regulated  people,  where  whiskey  shops 
and  beer  saloons  are  so  scarce.  Hence  the 
very  cream  of  all  really  good  society  suoh 
as  rests  on  a  real  foundation,  instead  of  con- 
ceit and  vanity,  is  there  as  folly  represented 
as  we  ever  find  it  in  any  other  place.  Per- 
haps we  would  have  Co  make  a  little  abate- 
ment on  this  at  frira  where  horse-racing  was 
a  very  prominent  feature.  But  let  us  hope 
that  such  will  not  often  be  the  case.  Instead 
of  the  jockey  and  the  blackleg,  let  as  court 
the  company  of  the  sterling  former,  mechan- 
ic, merchant  and  business  man,  with  their 
wives  and  children.  Yes,  the  children.— . 
Who  enjoy  fairs  mere  highly  than  they,  or 
derive  more  benefit  from  them?  But  we  must 
drop  this  subject  of  fairs,  however  oongenial 
it  may  be  to  our  feelings,  to  be  resumed 
againfrom  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offers. 


We,  this  month,  publish  the  law  regu- 
lating the  sale  and  pre-emption  of  swamp 
lands,  for  the  benefit  of  tiiose  it  may  concern. 

Pvofcttiottal  OalL— 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call 
from  Prof.  Nash,  of  the  rlow,  Loom  and 
Anvil,  and  were  happy  to  greet  so  sterling 
and  philosophic  a  writer,  here  in  the  ntvo 
west.  He  seemed  equally  well  pleased  wRh 
our  fine  country  and  its  show  at  the  State 
Fair.  He  expressed  some  surprise  at  not 
seeing  anybody  drunk ;  all  rery  natural  to 
be  sure,  for  an  eastern  man,  who  cannot  weU 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  new  country  neces- 
sarily contains  a  half  wild  population.  v 
Those  who  want  a  sterling  eastern  agri- 
cultural paper,  cannot  fail  to  oe  pleased  with 
the  Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil,  published  in  N. 
Y.  at  $8,00  per  annum,  with  a  liberal  dis- 
count to  clubs.  It  abounds  in  excellent  orig- 
inal articles  of  the  most  sterling  character. 

Bred.— 

We  are  indebted  through  D.  S.  Durrie, 
Esq.,  to  the  publishers,  Phillips  &  Sampson, 
for  a  copy  ef  Dred. 

As  was  anticipated,  it  proves  a  very  read- 
able and  captivating  story,  with  a  moral 
hardly  behind  Uncle  Tom's  Oabin,  which  in 
our  estimation,  is  as  high  praise  as  could 
well  be  bestowed  upon  any  work  of  the  kind. 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  one  of  tbe  best  writers  of  the 
age — whose  name  and  works  will  live  as  long 
as  tbe  human  heart  has  warm  sympathies 
for  the  oppressed,  and  that  we  trust,  will  be 
longer  than  negro  slavery  will  endure,  heath- 
enish and  discouraging  as  the  present  aspect 
is  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  S.  is  first  and  last, 
in  her  peculiar  kind  of  literature,  and  will 
not  soon  be  eclipsed.  Everybody  has  of 
course  read  Uncle  Tom,  and  every  bo  ly 
should,  and  will  read  u  Dred\n 

Mr.  Durrie  will  be  happy  to  supply  all 
within  his  compass  of  trade,  not  only  wi;h 
41  Dred,"  but  with  many  things  in  the  bock 
line,  not  so  dred-ful. 

To  Oontfftraton.— 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
out  several  articles  that  we  have  received 
for  publication,  for  want  of  room.  The  fair 
season  will  soon  be  over,  and  relieve  us 
somewhat  at  that  order  of  literature. 

Oorter  Potatoes*— 

We  received  a  peek  ot  these  fine  pota- 
toes of  Mr.  Abernethy.  who  stated  that  he 
had  raised  two  hundred  bushels  the  present 
season,  and  would  probably  advertise  moat 
of  them  for  sale,  for  seed.  They  ave  one  of 
the  meat  popular  Eastern  varieties,  and 
might  be  substituted  to  the  advantage  of 
many  a  former  who  now  raiser  mongrels  of 
ten  different  kinds  upon  each  half  acre. 
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Oayugn  Chief— 

We  hare  rtoetved  the  first  two  numbers 
of  this  popular  family  journal,  just  trans- 
planted from  western  Sew  York  to  oar 
thriviag  soil,  and  esUblished  at  Ft.  Atkin- 
son. Mr.  Thurlow  W.  Brown,  its  princi- 
pal editor,  has  won  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer,  and  will  undoubted)? 
folly  sustain  it  in  his  new  location.  We 
predict  for  the  i  Chief1  a  wide  circulation 
among  the  readers  of  the  west,  and  believe 
it  will  prove  one  of  the  best  family  papers 
in  eircnlation  among  us. 


We  owe  our  friend  P.  W.  Boss,  of 
North  Prairie  Station,  an  apology  for  a  mis- 
take that  crept  into  the  last  No.,  where  he 
was  calied'Robb  instead  of  his  tiHe  name. — 
Through  some  carelessness  we  got  the  names 
confounded,  and  did  not  notice  it  in  season 
for  correction.  Friend  B  must  excuse  us,  as 
it  is  so  human  to  err.  lie  will  of  course  ex- 
cuse ue  for  saying  that  he  has  some  of  the 
best  French  sheep  in  the  State. 

B.  F.  Powers 

Advertises  a  new  and  beautiful  stock 
of  millinery  and  ladies  goods,  just  received 
for  the  fall  and  whiter  trade.  We  have 
never  seen  any  thing  to  excel  his  show  of 
fine  articles;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  how 
our  ladies  can  afford  to  buy  such  nice  and 
costly  things.  Bat  we  suppose  that  there 
is  no  more  limit  to  this,  than  to  the  circum- 
ference of  fashionable  skirts.  All  must  give 
him  a  call  and  judge  for  themselves.  See 
his  card,  on  page  528. 

See,  new  advertisement  of  D.  J.  Powers. 
Also,  )of  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.,  on  Morgan 
horses;;  Fowler  &  Wells,  to  young  men;  J. 
8.  Fillmore,  farm  for  sale ;  Johnson  «&  Fuller, 
premium  colored  photographs. 
Band  X«aka  Potatoes.— 

Jb  P.  Heistand  had  on  exhibition,  a 
basket  of  these  excellent  potatoes  at  the 
Datte<  Co.  Fair.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
trying  a  few,  and  pronounce  them  the  most 
delicate,  and  richly  flavored  potato  we  ever 
tasted.  In  appearance  they  somewhat  re- 
semble the  Carter. 

Ttat  vsw  cent  piece  recently  furnished  at 
the  United  States  Hint,  Philadelphia,  is  the 
siaeof  the  one  half  cent,  and  is  composed 
of  fifty-seven  parts  of  copper,  seven  of  nice), 
and  one  of  zinc.  It  has  a  light  appearance, 
with  a  farat  red  tint,  and- is  in  beautiful  con- 
trast with  the  American  silver  and  gold 
pieces,  and  will  ttotyeS  the  old  cent  did,  tar- 
nish by  contact.  The  weight  of  the  new  id 
only  seventy-two  grains — that  of  the  pre- 
sent copper  cent  is  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight 

fa  1851,  the  United  States  imported  from 
China,  84,327,000  lbs.  of  tea 


Thk  numbjeb  of  emigrants  landed  in  New 
York,  up  to  September  21th,  of  the  present 
year,  was  92,242 — and  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  104,648. 

The  aggregats  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  in  1895  was  5,180,088  tons. 

The  spaa  of  bays  which  darw  Louis  Na- 
jwleon's  carriage  through  the  streets  of  Pa- 
ris, were  raised  by  a  gentleman  in  Lewis 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  cost  $8,000  each.  So 
say  roe  papers. 

A  Member  of  the  Scottish  Mesmeric  Cur- 
ative Association  stated  at  a  late  meeting, 
that  persons  desirous  of  avoiding  sleepless 
nighis,  shonld  lie  with  their  heads  to  the 
north—on  on  account  with  their  heads  to 
the  west. 

The  Tea  Pt aht  has  been  successfully  cul- 
tivated at  Santa  Cruz,  in  California,  from 
seeds  found  last,  spring  in  a  caddy  purchased 
for  consumption. 


TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

FUNIMT  AND  PROFITABLE  BMPL6YMEOT 


OUNG  MEN  in  every  nolgtibornood  may  obtain 
healthful,  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  by 
'      *     "'        *     'useful  end  popular  Books,  ana 


engaging*] 
oanvssslng 


m  the  sale  el  useful  and  \ 


neighborhood  may  obtain 
ofiuble  e     * 
tnd  popu 
„  for  ov  valuable  Journals.    For  tonne  and 
partieulara  address,  prepaid, 

FOWLEB  *  WKLL8, 
308  Broadway. 
P.  8.    All  Agents  who  engare  with  us  will  beiwured 
fr<H*th«po**ibilUy  of  km,  while  the  profits  derived 
will  be  very  liberal: 


FRENCH  MERINO  AND 

SOUTH  DOWN  RAMS  AND 

BAM  LAMBS  FOR  SALE. 
"C1RENCH   Merino  and  South  Down  yearling  rams 
Ml    that  have  never  served  any  ewes,  and  alio  ram 
kunbs(both  from  Imported  stock,  (that  may  be  seen  at 
the  Summit  farm,)  Tot  sale. 

Also,  a  few  crosses  of  tbe  French  buck  No.  7T  upon 
the  Snenish  Merino  and  of  the  tf  outh  Down  buek  M  Bunk- 
er Hill"  upon  common  ewes,  for  sale. 

Address*  BARGFENT  COOK, 

Care  of  Hon  John  Wcntworth,  Chicago,  III 


DURHAM    BULL 

FOR  SALE. 

ffTHB  snbscribax<ofllrs  for  sale,  his  thorough  bred  Dur- 
J_  bam  Bull  **  Favorite,"  now  18  months  eld*  He  to 
one  of  the  finest  animals  in  the  State,  with  a  perfect  ped- 
igree, from  the  herd  book  Any  individual,  or  neighbor- 
aoo4,  wishing  to  improve Jftev  stock,  oan  make  an  ex- 
cellent bargain  for  him.  we  offer  him  for  sale  on  ac- 
count of  having  embarked  tar  entire  herd  of  40  cows  te 
the  milk  business,  leaving  no  opportunity  to  raise  carves. 
He  wlM  bo  sold  low,  and  on  any  credit  desired,  on  an* 
proved  seeunty.  Anyfurtner  information  oan ibo  given 
by  mail  or  otherwise. 

SHEEP. 

I  have  stfll  from  100  to  1B0  first  rale  8peatsh  and 
Trench  grade  sheep  lor  sale,  all  ewes,  and  as  good  as 
could  be  wished  from  which  to  start  a  flock.  I  will  sell 
them  In  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  on  one  and  two  rears 
credit,  fbr  good  notes.  Those  wishing  to  buy  will  do 
well  to  apply  soon.  D.  J.  POWEES. 

Madison,  Nov.  1, 1856. 
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MORGAN  HORSES. 
A  Premium  Essay  on  the  Origin, 

Ilistory,  and  Characteristics  of  this  remarkable 

AMERICAN  BREED  OF  HOR8ES. 

Tracing  the  Pedigree  from  the  original  Justin  Mor- 
gan, through  the  most  noted  progeny, 
down  to  the  present  time. 

WITH  NTJMBHOUS  PORTRAITS. 

To  which  are  added 

HINTS   FOR   BREEDING,   BREAKING, 

AND  GENERAL  USE  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OF  HORSES, 

with  practical  directions  for  training  them  for  Exhibition 

at  Agricultural  Fairs. 

BT  D.  0.  L1N8LEY,  MrDDLMuar,  Vt. 

Price  One   Dollar.     Sent  Free   of  Pontage. 

OctSMt  C.  M.  8AXT0N  A  00„ 

Agricultural  book  publishers,  140  Fnlton  st,  N.  T. 


GREAT  BARGAIN! 

FARM  FOR  SALE!! 

TEE  FINK  FARM  consisting  of  the  east  X  of  east  X 
of  section  28,  west  X  of  northeast  M  section  24,  and 
aeuth-east  X  of  north-west  X  see.tlou  24,  town  7,  north 
of  range  IS  east,  said  to  contain  8W  acres,  and  general!/ 
known  as  the  Kellogg  Fsrm,  is  now  for  sale,  and  the  at- 
tention of  all  persons  In  want  of  a  great  bargain,  a  pay- 
ing Investment,  and  desirous  of  becoming  possessers  of 
a  remtincratlngtrsct  of  land.  Is  called  to  this  notice. 

The  subscriber  has  directions  to  sell  the  shove  men- 
tioned splendid  property,  at  a  great  sacrifice.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  fertile  county  of  Waukesha,  within  an  eaty 
distance  of  the  Milwaukee  A  Mississippi  R.  K.  Depot,  at 
Waukesha,  and  is  one  of  the  fastest  improving  portions 
of  the  Btate,  and  will  be  sold  for  aoOQ.  For  particulars, 
Ac,  apply  to  J.  8.  FILLMORK, 

No.  2,  Juneau  Block. 

"™~  ~         COLORjBD 

PHOTOGRAPHS!! 

BR  IT  remembered,  that  Johnson  A  Fuller  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, the 

HIGHEST  PREMIUM 
for  the  best  pictures  produced  in  the  8tate;  and  we  have 
only  to  say  to  those  who  wish  Colored  Photographs,  or 
any  other  style  of  portrait,  to  ♦•Just  walk  right  up  to  the 
Captain's  office,"  and  be  taken. 

Those  having  old  Daguerreotypes  of  deceased  friends, 
which  in  time  may  entirely  disappear  or  fade  out,  by 
sending  them  to  Johnson  A  Fuller,  with  a  description  of 
the  color  of  the  hair,  ^jm  and  general  complexion,  may 
have  them  coupled  large  sine,  and  colored  in  a  style  to  al- 
most equal  lift  itself. 

Also,  ivory  mlnlatsrea,  bean tl fully  painted  from  old 
pictures.  C.  A.  JOHNSON. 

J.  Ss*ULLEB. 


tfEACOU  OR  LAWTON 
BXiAOKBZSRRT. 

TIB  Undersigned  would  ieearm  the  public,  that  he 
will  have  a  choice  lot  of  the  above  Celebrated  Black- 
berry Boot*  for  aale,  about  the  first  ct  Ototober  next, 
comma  so  direct  from  their  original  source,  aa  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  genuineness.  They  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  Blackberry  In  the  world,  combining  all  the  de- 
sirable qualities  of  large  size,  fine  flavor,  nroliflo  bearing, 
great  hardiness,  and  Easy  Cultivation,  we  shall  be  able 
to  furnish  them  individually,  or  by  the  dozen. 
Price— 60  cents  each,  or  $6  per  dozen. 
We  will  forward  them,  securely  packed  by  mall,  to 
those  sendiog  orders  enclosing  the  money. 

JAMES  L.  TOWNSEHD. 
Oamiumi,  Dane  Oo-Whv,  Sept  1,1851  tt 


H.  B.  MERRILL  &  Co, 


W 


(svoenssoas  to  oobjbs  *  mubssl) 
OULD  respectfully  Inform  the  gentlemen  of  Madi- 
son and  vicinity,  that  they  have  now  received 
their  Spring  Stock  of  the  following  Goods.  comprising 
every  variety  snd  Quality  of  goods  lor  men's  ware,  via: 
READY-MADE     CLOTHING, 
Of  the  most  approved  and  reliable  summer  styles,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  this  Establishment 

HATS,  CAPS,    AND   STRAW   GOODS, 
Of  the  latest  styles.    Boots,  Shoes,  and  Bobbers,  of  every 
variety. 

GENTLEMEN*    FUBNI8HING  GOODS, 
Consisting  in  part  of  Glove*,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cravats, 
Ties,  Adjustments,  Stocks,  Canes,  Suspenders,  Under 
Garments,  Ac, 

Osir  Tailorlngr  Department 
Is  now  managed  by  an  experienced  New  Turk  City  Cat- 
ter,  and  we  warrant  every  article  made  under  his  super- 
vision to  give  perfect  and  entire  satisfaction, 
it  is  our  aim  to  reader  our  establlahmedt  the 

GHroAt   Bepot 

For  all  Goods  of  Men's  Wear,  and  by  studying  carefully 
the  wants  of  our  customers,  and  visiting  the  Eastern . 
Markets  every  ninety  days,  we  hope  to  merit  the  eoutia- 
nance  of  public  favor. 

EST  All  goods  shown  cheerfully,  represented  fairly, 
and  submitted  to  the  purchaser's  taste  and  Judgment. 
H.  B.  MERBELL  A  CO. 

JyWtf.      Mo  8,  Faraamu>a  Block,  Maoieo*.  Wn. 


LAKE  SIDE  WATER  CUBE, 


madTson, 

OAPTTAX.  OF  WISCONSIN. 

fi  mini  M  mil  Hiim 

npHS  PROPRIETORS  have  the  pleasure  to  announes 
X  that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Doctor  E.  A 
KITTREDGE,  of  Boston,  the  eminent  physician  and 
popular  lecturer  upon  the  principles  of  llydropatliy,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Institution.  Tho  reputation  or  this 
distinguished  practitioner,  who  was  the  first  American  ts 
adopt  the  Hydropathic  treatment,  and  who  showed  suck 
commendable  seal  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Hydrt- 
atlo  art,  by  visiting  the  principal  Hydropathic  Institu- 
tions of  this  country  and  Europe,  is,  they  trust,  s  luffl- 
dent  guarantee  that  the  invalids  who  resort  hither  will 
be  properly  and  thoroughly  treated. 

DR.  KITTREDGE  administers  the  celebrated  "Elec- 
tro Chemical  Baths,"  so  beneficial  in  cases  of  chrenle  dis- 
ease, sad  In  extracting  mercurial  and  other  mineral 
poisons  from  the  system,  and  he  will  demonstrate  by  ex- 
periments to  say  one  curious  la  such  matters,  the  etaotsy 
of  this  wonderful  remedy. 

The  Institution  Is  capable  of  accommodating  One 
Hundred  guests— is  furnished  In  a  superior  manner  tn  all 
Its  apartments,  suited  to  tho  purpose  for  which  It  wss 
constructed.  It  is  situated  on  the  South  shore  of  ths 
beautiful  Lake  Monona,  opposite  in  rail  view  ef  the  City 
of  Madison,  and  sufficiently  removed  from  the  peons 
thoroughfares  sad  locality  ef  business  to  insure  undis- 
turbed quiet  to  the  Invalid. 

Terms  for  beard  and  treatment,  ft  to  $12  per  weak. 
Excellent  stabling  and  carriage  room  la  provided  ft* 
those  who  wish  to  keep  their  own  eoaveyaaoa.  Ore*- 
bus  sent  on  application. 

Address  E.  A.  KITTREDGE.  M.  D. 

Lake  Side  Water-Oure,  Madtoon  Wk 

July  1,1886,11 


Powers'  Daguerrean  Gallery, 

fjappln'a  New  Block,  JTanesvrtlle,  Wis* 

DAGUERREOTYPES  taken  In  the  best  style  of  the 
Art    Ambrotypes  taken  If  preferred.    Instruction 
given  In  the  art  and  stock  for  sale. 
March,  1886.       ly  J.  E.  POWERS. 


WISCONSIN.  FABMER. 


5tS 


00OK  &  BELDEN, 


Capital  House  Block,  iviadlson,  Wis., 

Have  constantly  on  band  a  complete  Assortment  of 

Watches,  Jewelry, 

PURE  SILVER  Aft  D  PLATED  IT  ARE, 

FANCY  GOODS,  CLOCKS,  AC. 

"  All  Goods  warranted  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

Sllyer  Work  bought  at  our  ptoro  is  engraved  free  of 

charge.    Watches  and  Jewelry  lie  paired  and  Warranted, 

by  Experienced  Workmen.  tf. 

Madisox,  August,  1850. 

loOOtJ  niiWAiKEK  [loOOi 

STOVE    STORE, 

ISAACS  BOttmSL-AGEVT, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  State*,  Tin 
and  Japanned  Ware,  and  AgerUfor 

Herring's    Champion   Safes, 

FAIRBANKS  PATENT  SCALES, 

WAREHOUSE  TRICKS, 

Cistern  and  Well  Pumps,  Corn  6faeUers,  Clothes  Tlorse 
Castings,  Flat  Iron  Heaters,  Charcoal  Furnace*,  Robin- 
son's Patent  Double- Acting  Downward  Draft  Gridiron, 
&&,  eta.    Also  Manufacturers  of 
"    Tin,  Skeet  Iron,  Copper  Se.  Zinc  "Ware. 

%to:b 


bstittt: 


Of  every  description  done  at  short  notice,  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 

IfOBBJS  STUKKT,  NKAft  CAPITAL  1IOUSK,  MADISON,  VB. 

N.  B.— Goods  sold  at  Milwaukee  prices,  adding  trans- 
portation.   Terms  Cash. 
Madibozt,  Wis.,  Aug.  1, 1956.    tf. 


NEW    JEWELRY    STORE. 

LOOMIS  &  HOES, 

No.  201,  Bast  Water  Street,  Martin's  Block, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS* 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS,  AND 

Importers  of  Fine  Watches, 

JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  SILVER  WARE, 

Aim 

VANOT     G-OOX30. 

ALSO  WATOH  TOOLS,  MATERIALS, 

GLASS,  REG  ULA  TORS,  AC. 

All  kinds  of  Goods  honestly  represented,  and  as  cheap  as 

any  Muse  West  of  New  Yorlc. 

Repairing1,  Ac,  Bone  to  Order. 

L.  L.  LOOMIS.  J.  H.  HOES. 

Milwaukee,  Mar  J>  185A  tt 


MENDOTA  NURSERY. 

A  MILE  AND  A  HALF  WEST  OF  THE 

STATS  UNIVERSITY. 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES  AC,  AC. 

H.  F.  BOND. 
Majmbon,  Wis.,  Aug.,  1866.    tf 


a.  C.  RUCK  *  €!«►., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Cabinet  and  Upholstery. 

Rooms  en  Washington  Avenue,  East  of  the  American 

Hotel,  and  on  Morris  Street,  near  the  Court  House, 

Madison,  Wis. 

KEEP  constantly  on  hand  everything  wanted  in  the 
Furnishing  line.  Buying  all  our  Goods  in  the 
Eastern  market,  we  can  of  course  sell  cheaper  than  estab- 
lishments purchasing  of  Western  Jobbers. 

Seds  Axxca.  Bed.cUaa.f5, 

Of  all  kinds  and  qualities.  Mattresses,  Hair,  Excelsior, 
Husk  and  Sea  Grass.  Take  yourohoioo  and  we  can  suit 
all  tastes. 

SOFAS,  CHAIRS,  CENTRE-TABLES,  BEDSTEADS 

LOUNGES,  WARDROBES,  BUREAUX. 

SIDE-BOARDS,  LOOKING 

GLASSES,  AO,  40. 

Togo tli or  with  innumerable  articles  too  ana,l  and  Du' 

mcrotis  to  mention,  and  too  useful  to  be  ovoi looked.  We 

are  now  prepared  to  supply  order*  at  wholesale  as  well 

as  retail  us  heretofore.    Country  merchants  will  take 

notice. 

Look  out  for  the  Big  sign  on  Washington  Avenue, 

East  of  tho  American  Hotel 

>  O.  0.  BUCK, 

Wm.  HAWLKY, 
a  C.  CHURCH. 
M  adison ,  August  1 , 1  S5fl.     tf. 


Boston  Boot  and  Shoe 

STORB. 

Magnificent  Stock  and  New  Arrangements. 

HAYING  purchased  the  magnificent  stock  of  Boots 
and  Shoes  of  Willis,  Neil  &  Co.,  I  am  now  prepared 
to  offer  to  the  people  of  Madison  and  vicinity,  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  custom  made  work,  from  the  Beat 
Manufacturer  in  the  East,  and  at  Eastern  Prices  My 
motto  is,  uLow  Prices,  Small  Profits,  and  Quick  Sales.1' 
For  the  Ladles,  Misses  and  Children,  my  assortment  of 
Boots,  Gaiters,  Buskins  and  Slippers,  of  every  variety 
and  style,  both  quality  and  price,  is  Bot  equalled  in  the 
West    For  the  Gentlemen,  Boys  and  Youths,  I  have 


almost  every  thtng  worn  or  called  for ;  every  stylo  and 
variety  of  Boots.  Congress  GuUyr^-^Oor^ord^  French 
and  Jersey  Tits— and  a  great  variety  of  Boots  and  Shoes 


which,  for  style,  quality  and  price,  cannot  fail  to  please 
everybody. 

At  OuTtU'  old  Stand,  Near  the  Capital  House. 
D.M.BURWSLL. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Aug.  1, 1656.   tf 


Madison  Plow  Factory, 

BILLINGS  &  CARMAN 

ABE  NOW  MANUFACTURING  at  tbelr  Plow  Fac- 
tory.all  sizes  of  Crossing  and  Breaking  Plows,  of  the 
best  materials  an4  in  workmanlike  manner.  They  re- 
quest the  purtieular  attention  of  Farmers  to  their  Hard- 
ened Plows  which,  for  cheapness  and  durability,  are  not 
eenallod  by  any  other. 

we  are  also  manufacturing  a  large  lot  of  Cast  Steel 
Plows,  and  we  feel  confident  that'  their  equal  cannot  be 
found  Bast  or  West,  for  strength,  durability,  lightness  of 
draught  convenience  to  sharpen,  or  perfection  of  work. 
We  shall  keep  on  hand  Corn  and  F hovel  Plows,  and  va- 
rious other  Agricultural  Tools  in  otrr  line. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  our  Breaking 
Plows,  which  we  sell  cheaper  than  any  plows  of  the  kind 
offered  in  this  market 

agr-TIBBITS  A  GORDON  are  the  only  agents  in 
Madison. 


C.  H.  BTLLlNGa 

Madison, 


a  H.  CABMAN.    • 
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WISCONSIN  fAHMtlB. 


oHfiiuin'Hiit. 

Gk>ofleberrle«9 
CURRANTS,  GRAPE  VINES,  BULBS, 

SHRUBBERY,  TUBERS,  <*C,  AC 


BP.  CAHO+lTg  Seedling  PI©  Plant  length  of 
•  Stock  86  Inches,  and  circumference  48  inches.— 
Weight  8X  pounds.  ttrcumferenec  of  the  Loaf  89 
feet  Product  of  one  rue*  at  one  catting,  forty-eight 
pound*.  I  will  securely  pack  in  boxes,  and  forward  ac- 
cording to  directions.  Ten  Boots  for  |5;  Five  Roots  for 
$8:  One  Boot  tor  $1;  by  the  Hundred,  for  140. 
Gash,  in  all  eases,  to  be  sent  with  the  order. 

TESTIMONIALS  : 

From  th4  America*  InnUtute  Prtttdinq*,  <4*<7-  &» 
^1X).  1856.— 

Mammoth  Piu-Plaxt.— Salon  Robinson  exhibited  a 
stalk  of  Cahoon's  Mammoth  Seedling  Rhubarb,  grown 
at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  that  excited  considerable  cari- 
osity. It  was  oat  of  a  box  sent  to  the  Tribune  Office 
for  distribution,  and  some  of  it  on  trial  was  found  as  rich 
and  tender  as  that  of  smaller  growtn.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  productive  variety  grown  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  should  be  In  every  market  garden,  and  then, 
possibly,  it  would  be  grown  In  such  abundance  that  It 
could  be  purchased  by  people  In  ordinary  drcunv 
stances.- N.  Y.  Tribw*. 

Association  tor  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry   1 
^        of  all  Nation*,  Naw  Yoa*vi  uly  4, 1864.        f 
B.  P.  Oaboow,  Esq.— Dear  rilr— This  is  to  certify  that 
specimen*  of  your  Seedling  Pie  Plant  are  on  exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  deserving  of  special  approba- 
tion for  mammoth  size  and  excellence  of  quality.    They 
are  superior  to  any  production  of  the  kind  on  exhibition. 
Yours,  Truly, 

P.  T.  BABNTJM,  President 

Midcvotn  Prn  Plajct.— B.  P.  Gaboon,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
hat  ynst  sent  us  three  Pie  Plant  leafstalks  that  outgo 
anything  we  hare  over  seen  of  tbe  kind  before ;  as  after 
performing  the  long  journey  from  their  place  of  growth 
—In  what  manner  we  are  not  Informed—the  three  stalks 
weigh  eleven  and  a  quarter  pounds.— Jf.  Y.  Tribmu. 

To  the  Ofncfnnati  Horticultural  Bedety  :— 

Bring  en  a  tour  through  Wisconsin,  I  called  upon 
Mft  B.  P.  Gaboon,  of  Kenosha,  who  has'  a  remarkable 
variety  of  Seedling  Rhubarb.  I  examined  his  plantation 
of  abont.9,000  plants,  and  its  wonderful  properties  have 
not  been  overrated*  The  Victoria  I  saw  growing  along- 
side Of  his  Seedling,  subject  to  tbe  same  treatment— soil 
identical — would  not  weigh  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 
Gaboon  Seedling.  I  can,  through  your  Society  recom- 
mend the  plsnt  to  the  notice  of  amateurs  and  cultivators 
as  the  best  plant  known.  His  stalks  for  market  would 
measureJrom  three  to  four  inches  wide,  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  and  two  feet  long,  and  so  tender  thai  many 
leaves  I  saw  broke  down  with  their  own  weight  It  is 
a  ejuusoav  seedling,  originated  by  Mr.  Cannon,  from  the 
scold  given  Mm  at  Chicago;  and  was  the  only  plant  from 
the  seed  that  was  wotth  cultivation. 

.  .Bespeetrully,  Yours,  JULItJS  BB  AGE. 

Cincinnati,  August  84, 195*. 

We  counted  on  one  root  Ftfty-flvostaiks,  of  which  the 
longest  was  two  fast  in  length  from  root  t*  leaf;  and 
would  girt  eight  inches  or  mora.  The  others  wen  of  all 
rises  down  to  fifteen  inches  Ji*  length,  and  en  Inch  in  di- 
ameter,, though  the  average  would  be  twenty  lnohes 
long  and  four  or  more  In  circumference.    This 


MAIttSON  NimSE&Y, 

NORTH  BXD  OF  WASniKOTON  AVKNTJI, 
BY  JOHN  HAND, 


TJETHO  offers  to  his  Patrons  and  tbe  Public,  at  r 
"able  prices,  the  following  vi 
amental  Shrubbery,  eVc^ 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grape  Vine, 

llsh  and  Houghton's  Seedling  Gooseberries;  Black,  Red 


sble  prices,  the  following  varieties  of  Fruit  Tress, 
and  Ornamental  Shrubbery,  *c_,  < 


Lpples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Gn 
Isn  and  Houghton's  Seedling  Goos 
end  White  Grape  Currants:  Faatolf  and  White  Antwerp 
Raspberries ;  Siberian  Crab,  Radford's  Giant,  Myetts 
Victoria  and  Mammoth  Rhubarb,  or  Pie  Plant;  Giant 
Asparagus;    eight  varieties    of  choice   Strawberries 
Dwarf  and  Climing  Rosea  In  great  varied 
Ornamental  Shrubbery  suited  to  the  c 
which  wfJl  be  found  largo  well  furnished  ; 
good  variety  of  Herbaceous  Plants— Bulbous  Roots,  Ac 

The  above  sre  all  grown  In  Madison.     They  all  stood 
the  severity  of  last  winter  without  injury. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to,  and  delivered  free  of 
cartage  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Mamboh,  Oct  1, 1856.    2m. 


Ice  Strswberrtoi: 
rletv;  all  kinds  of 
>  oHmste,  among 
led  plants;  ahoa 


WHOLESALE  PHIOE  LIST  OF  THE 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,  H.  T. 

900,000  Apples,  one  year  old, $80.00  per  1,00*. 

100,000           "  two        «      26.00  M 

100,000          "three     "    6100  » 

00,000           •*  four       «*    ...85.00  ** 

10,000 Cherries,  1  yr.  old, $1100  per  100:  lOOLOO  * 

10,000    «*    two        "         10.00       «       140.00  rt 

00,000  Dwsrf  Pears,  1  yr.  38.00       a       1$Dj00  u 

10,000          *•    twoyrs.,  85.00       "       8SO.00  " 

l&vOOO  Stand.  Pears.  1  yr.  10.00      M       100.00  « 

8^)00           ♦*    twoyra,  84.00       M       800.00  k 

80,000  Peaches,  1  year,     10.00       M         80.00  • 

5,000  Aprioots       M          1100       «       100.00  u 

10,000  Plume,         u         80.0$       u       180.00  u 

5.000  Grapes,  8  years,      10.00       **       100.00  M 

8,000       -•  1  year,            8.00       "         75.00  u 

8,000  Quinces  I  yr.,         15.00       u       10a00  u 

8,000  Currants,  1  yr^         7.00       **         00.00  tt 

4,000       "    8yrs.,            8.00       "         80,00  « 

8,000  Gooseberries,  8  yr.  10.0o       *■        90.00  « 

5,000  Raspberries,  1  yr.,   5.00       "        40.0$  «* 

8T.OOKS. 

800,000  Apple  Seedlings,  8  yrs.  old, $4.5$  per  1.000. 

100,000       «       -    lyr,    ....... V 1500        « 

$0,00$  Pear,  lyr 15.00        « 

50,$0$  Ptom  Seedlings,  1  yr.  old, 14.00 

00,000  Cherry.    •*  •       "   5J08        \ 

00,000  Osage  Orange,     tt       -  5.00        • 

I  would  say  to  those  sbout  starting  In  the  business, 
that  I  will  offer  groattfidueements  when  large  quantities 
of  the  above  are  taken,  both  as  to  time  and  price,  en 
their  sending  me  a  list  of  articles  needed. 

P.  8.— I  will  also  receive  and  fill  order*  for  Appls 
Grafts,  packed  and  delivered  at  the  Railroad  Depot,  free 
from  charge,  for  $7  per  thousand,  in  quantities  of  from 
one  to  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  varieties. 

BP" WorknianabJp  done  to  theHsnt  tnunnur  by  expe- 
rienced hands.  GEO.  CHERRY,  Proprietor. 

OAos,  100  State  Street,  Rochester,  H.  Y. 
Ocr.  1,185$.    8m. 


CARPENTER,  NOTES  &  OO, 
REAL  ESTATE  AM)  LOAN  AGENTS, 


not  an  unusual  one,  and  was  only  an  averag*  of  tl 
^  which  have  stood  three  years  and  are  allowed  a 
chance.  Mr.  0.  showed  us  a  stalk  preserved  to  spirits, 
which  Is  flvs  and  a  half  laches  wide  by  twenty-seven 
long.— PraArU  Jbrmer,  for  September,  1855. 

B.  P.  CAHOON. 
Knifosna,  Wu,  Oct  1, 1850.        8m 


JMConey  3Sarol*£©**nnV 

MADISON, WISCONSIN. 

Will  buy  and  sen  Heal  Estate,  Invtef  Money  nh4 Inogo- 
tiate  Loans  for  non-residents  and  other*,  pa>  Taxes, 
collect  Bents,  locate  Lend  Warrants,,  bur  and  tall  the 
same  on  commission,  examine  and  perfect  Titles,  Insure 
life  and  Property  in  responsible  Companies,  eta,  An. 
*8. 1).  OABPBNTBE, 

BEUEL  NOTEft 

BOLLA  A.  LAW. 
Mimsoh,  Oct  1, 1856.    t£ 


Google   ^ 





WISCONSIN   FARMER. 


1*5 


Urn.  aa,  an.  v  **  1    Report 

of  Tna 
MADISON   MUTUAL 

INSURANCE    COMPANY, 

FOB  THE  YEAR  1S5G. 

THE  TOTAL  amount  of  Property  In- 
sured to  data* $1,874,254  00 

Total  amount  of  Premium  Notes  recti  ved, . .     21 ,500  00 

do       do       Cash  Premiums  received 11,454  00 

do       number  of  Policies  Issued, 2,121 

Total  amount  of  Premiums  received  to  dat««,  (82,954  64 
do       do    Losses  and  Expenses  paid  to  date,  9,871  48 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  Co.,  Jan,  1, 1856, ....  $28,068  24 
There  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  against  the  Com- 
pany, and  no  assessments  have  ever  been  made  upon  the 
Premium  Notes. 

The  Company  has  been  in  successful  operation  five 
years,  paid  all  legitimate  claims  and  demands  promptly, 
and  as  the  above  report  shows,  has  accumulated  a  hand- 
some, surplus. 

Persons  desiring  Insurance  upon  their  Dwelling 
Houses.  Barns  and  content*,  against  the  casualties  of 
Fire,  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  whteh  this 
Company  affords,  as  no  risks  are  taken  upon  any  other 
description  of  property.  The  business  of  the  Company 
will  be  strictly  confined  to  this  particular  class  of  risks, 
avoiding  all  property  in  cities  and  exposed  parts  ef  vil- 
lages, and  by  pursuing,  without  deviation,  the  prudent 
system  adopted  and  which  has  thus  far  proved  eminently 
successful,  the  Director*  hope  to  continue  the  prosperity 
of  the  Company,  and  to  offer  to  fanners  and  others 
wishing  Insurance,  a  safe  and  reliable  Company  in  which 
to  Insure  their  Property  against 

LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE. 
Offloersi  i 

B.  F.HOPKINS,  SeeTy         N.  W.  DIE  AN,    Pr+rtdent. 
L.  J.  F AR  WELL,  TreoeV.   D.  J.  POWERS,     V.  Pre*. 

X>lX»OOtOX»0  s 
L.  J.  FARWELL,  N.  W.  DEAN.        SIMEON  MILLS, 
L.  W.  HOYT,       W.  N.  8BYMOTJR,  H.  A.  TKNNE.V, 
D.J,  POWERS,    A.F.CADY.  D.  ATW0OU, 

F.G.TIBBITS,    RF.HOPkLns,    W*.  C.  WELL* 
C.  C.  OL.I2V,    General  Affent* 
If  amsoir,  •)  an.,  1858,  tf. 


D.    3.    DURRIE, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  In 

BOOKS  AND    STATIONERY, 

BLANK  BOOKS,  WALL  PAPER, 

AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BROTH'*  BLOCK,  MADISON,  WIBOOWHW. 

BOOK  BIJWMBBX 

CONNECTED  WlTlt  THIS  ESTABLISHMENT. 


DONE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 

MAGAZINES,  MUSIC  AND 

Miscellaneous  Books  Bound  on  Reasonable  Terms. 

Blank  Be>e>kn  Iflanaffactared. 

POWERS  A  SKINNER. 
liAMBOlf ,  Wis,  Aug.,  185*. 

E.  B.  CRAWFORD, 

FASHIONABLE  MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

KING  ST.,  NEAR  THE  MADISON  HOUSE, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 


OF    FUBB    BLOOD  —  FOR    SALE    BT 
A.  G.  IIANFORD. 
Waitkssba,  Wbv,  Sept  1, 1866.  XL 


A.  B,  VANOOTT* 

JEWELRY   STORE!! 

nonvn-KAST  conns*  or 
East  Water  and    Wiaoonaln  Streets,  Milwaukee. 

THIS  old  and  well  tried  establishment  is  as  new  as 
ever,  in  its  full  tide  of  prosperity.  The  stock  ef 
Goods  is  new  and  choice,  and  the  prices  so  favorable  as 
to  make  the  place  a  favorite  and  desirable  resort  for  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

The  Stock  is  the  largest  sad  most  desirable  ever  brought 
to  the  western  market  New  Goods  of  our  own  Impor- 
tation and  manufacture,  which  will  be  sold  to  the  trade 
at  the  lowest  New  Tork  Jobbing  prices. 

Jewelers,.  Merchants  and  Peddlers,  will  do  well  to  call 
before  going  Bast  or  purchasing  elsewhere.  Among  this 
Stock  may  be  found  a  full  assortment  of  WATCHES, 
from  the  most  celebrated  manufacturers,  together  with 
JEWELRY  of  every  kind  of  the  most  fashionable  pat- 
terns. Also— MASONIC  JEWELS  and  REGALIAB  of 
oar  own  manufacture.  Wateh  Glasses  and  Materials; 
also,  Watch  Maker's  Tools,  of  every  variety. 

The  proprietor  is  thankful  for  past  favors,  and  requests 
a  conttnnsnceof  them 

Milwaukbs,  Sept.  1, 1864.     tf. 


Notice  lo  Stock  Breeders. 

"COR  SALR-tThe  very  Superior  Imported  Durham 
J?  Bull,  '•ROTHERSTHORPE,"  8  years  old,  (MB 
A,  H.  R,  vol.  8  p.  885,)  brod  by  Geo.  Falkner.  Esq., 
Rotbersthorpe,  Northamptoashlre.  England.  Also  a 
nure  bred  DURHAM  BULL  CALF,  sirod  by  Imported 
"Rothersthorpe"—  Dam,  Imported  kDiana,''*l*<>bred  by 
Mr.  Falkner,  (See  A.  H.  B.,  voL  2  p.  880.) 

The  above  animals  are  of  a  rich  red  color,  with  a  little 
white,  and  descended  from  some  of  the  beat  herds  in 
England. 

BTFor  Price,  Pedigree,  or  to  view  the  animals,  ap- 
ply to  the  subscriber,  JOHN.  P.  BOB, 

Muskxgq,  Waukesha  Co..  Wis.,  Sept  1 , 1 858.         tf. 


Narsery  Stock  For  Sale, 

OA  AAA  APPLE  GRAFTS,  one  year,  of  fair 
£\J}\J\J\J  six*,  embracing  2fl  of  the  best  varieties 
—true  t*i  name.  Prior,  $80  per  thousand  10.000  Buck- 
thorn Plant*,  for  hedges,  one  rear.  Price,  to  per  l,OU0l 
10,000  Aenokt.  (three  tborned  for  hedges,)  fine  plants, 
very  hardy,  2  years,  price  $6  per  1,000.  Pie  Plant,  three 
beat  varieties,  in  quantity,  from  $6  to  $26  per  100. 

The  above  will  be  lifted  about  the  1st  of  Nov.,  or 
earHer  if  desired;  delivered  at  the  Railroad  Depot, » 
Watertown  or  Whitewater,  if  In  huge  quantity. 

Orders  should  be  sent  1a  early. 

Standard  Trees  of  Apples,  Ac,  In  quantity;  alas 
Dwarfs  and  Garden  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Fine  Ever- 
greens* and  large  varieties  ef  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses. 
Ac.,  Root  Grafts  will  be  for  sale  during  winter  and 
spring    securely  packed  lor  transportation,  any  time. 

Please  call  and  examine,  or  address 

J.  C.  PLUMB  *  CO. 

Lacs  Mills  Nusssxy,  Wis.,  Sept  1, 1888.         8m. 


FRUIT   TREES. 

A  CHOICE  Collection  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines. 
Planta,  Rosea,  Dahttae.  Evergreens,  Ac,  Cultivated 
and  for  Sale  by  A.  G.  JcUxroan,  at  hie  Nursery,  Wauke- 
sha Co.,  Wie. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Currants,  Gooseberries.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  hi 
variety.  Pie  Plant  and  Asparagus  Roots.  Houghton* 
Secdhng  Gooseberry— Antwerps  and  Frasoonla  Raepber* 
ries,  In  qaantlty  for  market  planting. 

ROSES.— Hybrid  China,  Prairie,  Moss,  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, Ac.    Many  beautiful  sorts— some  o/them  superb. 

tgF'Careful  selections  of  Fruits  suitable  for  the  Or- 
chard and  Garden,  will  be  mads  by  the  proprietor  when 
desired.  A.  Q.  HANFORD, 

WAVKnajL4,WttL,8ept  1,1888.   8m. 
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•  WISOONSIT*  FARMER. 


Madison  Agricultural 
WAREHOUSE. 

or 
SAMUEL  R.  FOX. 

SAMUEL  U.  FOX.  at  bin  Oenerol  Hardware  Estobllsh- 
inent,  MorrU  Street,  MadiMin.  keep-*  constancy  on 
hand  a  large  stock  of  Grand  de  Tour,  Whitewater  and 
Janosvllio 

CROSS,   BREAKING  £    CORN   PLOWS, 

CuUimUr*,  ffarrmes,  Cultivator  and  Harrow 
Teeth,  Corn  Shelters,  Straw  Cutters,  of 

tartans  patterns,  Railroad  dz 

Garden  Wheel Barruui*,Road  Scrap*rs, 

Chain  Pumps  wit/t  Wtxxl  aiui  Iron  Curbs  and 

Tubbing,  Patent  atul  Cormnon  Ox  Yokes,  Grind  Stone* 

and  Hangings,  Thennotneter  Churn*,  Well  Wheel*  and 

Bucket*,  Whifftetrees  and  Neck- Yoke*,  Post  Augers, 

Pick*  and  Mattock*,  Wagon  Jack**  Fanning  Mill*,  etc. 

Among  bis 

HAYING  AND  HARVESTING  TOOLS 

may  be  found 

60  Dozen  Beardsley's  Gist  Steel   Gnus  Scythes, 

SO     •*       Blood's  ••  "  4*  tt 

60     u    North  Wayne,  "  « 

10     •*      Beardsley's  SllveT     "    Grain  ■ 

60     u    Scythe  Snaths,  various  patterns, 

1,000  Superior  Hand  Bakes, 

60  "       Horse     «• 

160    Morgan's  Grain  Cradles. 

150     Grand  do  Tour  •»       " 

100    Pinney  A  Lawson's  Grain  Cradles. 

60  doz.  two  tloe  Hay  Forks. 

60    «     three  tine  Straw  « 

SO    "    long  and  D  handled  Manure  Forks. 

60    u    riveted  Hoes. 

100  u    Oxford  Solid  Shank  Cast  Steel  Hoes. 

80    "    Tattle's  No.  *,S.S.    *       «       •• 

Confident  of  my  ability  to  please,  I  solicit  an  examina- 
tion of  these  goods  before  you  purchase. 

SUIUBLB.FOX, 

opr-tf  At  sign  of  Pad  Lock,  Morris  Street 


Madison  Steam  Planing  Mill, 

SASH,  D00E  AND  BUND 

MANUFACTORY, 

CORNER  OF  WILSON  &  LIVINGSTON  STREETS, 

NOBTHBAST  SIDE  OF  TOWN,  NEAB  THE 

GAS  WORKS— MADISON.WIS. 

MADISON  SLEAM  PLANING  MILL. 

TIIF  ABOVE  ESTABLISHMENT  was  erected  last 
Spring,  althoizh  laboring  under  many  difficulties, 
by  the  delay  of  mo*  linory  and  other  causes,  and  we  are 
now  prepared  to  ni..-tufuctare  ex  tens!  rely,  and  on  short 
notice.  We  will  have  on  hand  for  Spring  business  One 
thousand  well  seasoned  Doors,  ranging  from  2. 6H6.  G.  to 
8.10  XltL,  IK  *  ltftfln.  thieh,  two  and  four 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS, 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS,  CAN  BE  FOUND  AT 

THE  OLD  AND  WELL  KNOWN BSTA3- 

LISHMENT  OF 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON. 

THE  Proprietors  being  erer  ready  at  the  comma**  of 
their  Customers,  to  order  from  Manufacturers  any 
Tools  or  Implements  required,  or  to  act  a*  agents  for 
Patentees,  in  Introducing  or  Selling  Righto.  They  bora 
now  on  hand  the  following  Goods  for  Spring  trade  to  wtt: 
"Seymour's"  unrivalled  SEED  DRILL  or  Broad  Cast 
Sower—warranted;  Emery's  Patent  GRAIN  DRILL; 
Emery's  Patent    GARDEN  SEED  *• 

*  -  HORSE  POWER  THRESHER. 

»  CORN  PLANTER: 

BurnblH'a       M  CORN  PLANTER, 

Wright's  Celebrated  CORN  CULTIVATOR^ 

Peckha»i'suSelfShnn»en1ngn  **         TEETH, 

Billing's  A  Carman's    BREAKING  PLOWS, 
CROSS 
CA8TSTEKL 
Jolee's  "Starr"  CORN  A  COB  CRUSHER.  Southern  * 
Boston  OOKN  SHELLEK,  Straw,  Feed,  and  Vegetable 
Cutters,  Grant's  Celebrated  Fanning  Mllb,  Boston  Fan- 
ning Mills.    Ox  Tokos  rail  trimmed.  Woods  do.  Bows, 
Staples  and  Rings.  Double  and  Singje  Whiffletreea,  Iron 
Wedges,  Beetle  Kings,  Drag  Teeth, /Waggon  Neck  Yokes, 
Sledges  and  Hammers,  Ames*  Shovels  and  Spades,  Grain 
Scoops,  Well  Wheels  and  Buckets,  Wheel  Barrows^- 
every  article,  in  fact,  which  a  xarmer  needs.    They  are 
also  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  merchants  for  Hay 
and  Harvest  Tools,  as  follows : 
One  Hundred  doz.  Silver,  Cast,  and  German  Steel 
Grass  Scythes,  Twenty-five  doz  Sliver,  Cast,  and 
German  Grain  Scythes— One  hundred  da*. 
Pinney  &  Lamson's  1,  2  &  3  Snathes, 

Five  hundred  Morgan's  celebrated 

Groin  Cradles— Two  hundred  doz.  Hay 

*  Straw  Forks— Five  hundred  dozen  Hay 

Rakes  of  excellent  finish— One  hundred  Solid 

Head  Hoes— One  hundred  Rivlted  Hoes— &o~  Ac. 

The  above  Goods  are  of  very  superior  quality  and  finish, 

and  stand  unequaled. 

TIBBITS  A  GORDON  have  also  on  hand,  to  supply 

early  demand,  Five  hundred  assorted  sizes  Lake  Huron 

Grindstones— Three  hundred       w         "  Bersa 

**  Three  hundred        «  «■  Common  Ohio 

Grindstones— at  Wholesale  or  Retail 

TilitflTS&GORDOW. 
Madison.  Feb.  1*5&  l£ 


ALSO— Sash  of  all  sizes  for  Four  Thousand  Window*. 
Persons  wishing  arflclcs  not  on  hand  can  have  their 
orders  filled  on  short  notice.  Wc  also  maka  o  great  vari- 
ety of  Mouldings — ranging  in  price  from  fifty  cents  per 
hundred  feet  in  length  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred  feet 
We  keep  a  largo  assortment  of  Ne  wells  A  Banisters  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Farmer's  will  please  notice,  Planing 
and  Sawing  done  to  order,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rote 
than  can  be  done  by  physical  strength,  and  a  great  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labor.  Barn  Covering  Planed  at  a 
great  ecomomy  to  the  building  public.  Please  notice  by 
our  Bills  found  in  all  the  public  places  of  the  city. 

Persons  wishing  articles  in  our  line,  can  do  as  well  as 
at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago.  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
Wholesale  trade.  STEVENS  &  DON*  EL, 

Maoisoic  Wis.,  June,  **.    t£ 


BARKER'S  PATENT. 


The  World  Challenged  to  Produce  it*  Superior. 

rrXEIS  being  the  only  Ptnrr  now  In  u"e  which  will  dis- 
X  charge  a  Continual  Stream  of  Water,  makes  It  the 
most  desirable  article  known  for  either 

MINING, STEAM  ENGINES/MILLING,  OR   FOB 

DOMESTIC  USE, 
as  every  variety  of  them,  whether  Cistern,  Well,  Engine, 
Mine  or  Railroad  Pump  eon  be  changed  In  a  minute  te 
be  used  as  a  perfect 

FIRE    ENGINE. 

In  places  where  large  quantities  of  Water  ore  required 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  Its  capacity  has  been  fairy  and 
satisfactorily  tested  s*  dozens  of  letters  will  prove,  frost 
the  most  eminent  Railroad  Superintendents  in  New  York 
State,  which  letter*  assert  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
and  simple 

Railroad  Station  Pump 
ever  before  invented  and  used  in  that  State. 

The  subscribers  having  become  Agents  for  the  sale  of 

RIGHTS  TO  MANUFACTURE  OR  VEND  in  all  the 
Counties  of  this  State  would  respectfully  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Steam  Saw  or  Grist  Mill  ProprtetorsfMinert, 
Manufacturer*,  and  Railroad  Superintendent*,  too 
'Aorough  Investigation  of  the  merits  of  this  Pump;  Sam- 
ples of  which  eon  be  seen  at  their  store  in  Madison,  and 
any  information  given  In  regard  to  them. 
Jan.  TIBBITS  &  GORDON. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

J.  H.  LATHROP,  IX.  D.,  Chancellor,  and  Professor  of 
Ethics.  Civil  Polity  and  Political  Economy. 

DANIEL  BEAD,  LL  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, Logic.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

JOttN  W.  STERLING,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics, Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

EZRA  S.  CABR,  M.  !>.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History. 

0.  M.  CON  OVER,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, and  Literature. 

J.  P,  FL'CIIS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
and  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  SMITH,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 

Tor  xmu»>— IBoff  laa. : 

1,— Third  Wednesday  of  September. 

2.— First  Wednesday  of  January. 

8. — Fourth  \iodnewlny  of  April,  and  continue  through 

thirteen  weeks  each. 

Commencement:— Fourth  Wednesday  of  July. 

CHARGES— In  Advance. 


$4,00 
8,00 
T,00 

25,00 
6,00 


Tuition  Fm,  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks, 

Room  Rknt,        do  da 

Wood,  (winter  terms,)  do,  (maximum,) 

Board,  is  Hall,  do  do 

Washing.  do  do  u,w 

On  the  last  three  charges,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed 
If  above  cost 

NORMAL  BKPARTMEM. 
Pnornsos  Rkad  will  give  a  course  of  professional  in- 
struction in  the  Art  of  Teaching,  beginning  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  May,  running  through  the  Summer  term, 

AQBIOTJLTUHAL  DBPARTMENT. 
pRorasoft  Carr  will  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chem!«try,  and  the  Application  of  Science 
to  the  Useful  Arts,  In  the  Laboratory  of  the  University 
simultaneously  with  the  Normal  sesston. 

J.  H.  LATHBOP,    Qbajigrllor. 

Madison,  ApriLl.    tf, 


I*A  CROSE  and  IVILWAIKIIE  R.  B. 

GEO.  H.  GREEN  &  CO., 

PRODUCE  AGENTS  <£  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS. 

WILL  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pro- 
duce, and  obtain  the  highest  market  prices. 
Ketnrns  promptly  made.    Consignments  respectmlly 
solicited.    Office  opposite  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  De- 
pot, Milwaukee,  Wie^,  Feb.,  186*       tf. 


CZjOTHZKG. 

M.  FRIEND  &  BROS. 

nave  Received  by  American  Express 

THE  SPRING    AND   SUMMER 

FASHIONS. 

NEW  STYLE 

FRENCH   AND   AMERICAN 

CASSIMERES, 

FRENCH  PLAIDS— SILK  MIXED. 
BRAUTnrcrL  TAmats9 

Slaoli.  IDoeolxiii«f 

OF    1YKBY   QUALITY. 

BROADCLOTHS,   OF  BVEET  COLOE  AND 

DESCRIPTION. 
Venting-*— -a  Beautiful  Assortment* 

GENTS.  CRAYATS 
and  Furnishing  Goods,  too  numerous  to  mention— all  of 
which  will  be  sold  cheap  for  6ASH. 

*r    o  ir.      a^    .  „  M.  PR1BND&BROS. 

No.  9,  King  Street,  Madmo*.  June,  185&,  tf. 


X3UE  3E>  IEt>  O  TT0E33D 

LITTLE  GIANT 


CORN    ANO    COB    HILL 

PATENTED  MAT  16ni,  1854. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT,  manufactured  by  Scott  & 
Hkdces,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  extensively 
introdnced  snd  tested  during  the  past  year,  and  has  Inva- 
riably given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction,  as  was 
proved  by  a  trial  at  Cincinnati  on  the  98d  of  February 
last  A  Committee  composed  of  Gov.  Weight,  Hon. 
H.  L.  Elswortu,  of  Indiana,  Col.  8.  D.  Habbuj  of  the 
Ohio  Oultivator,  Wm.  DrAxn  Wilson,  of  the  Iowa  Far- 
mer, Cspt  Own  Smi™,  of  Galena,  Illinois,  Mr.  Moons, 
ofKy.,  and  Mr.  Babwisx,  of  Mo.,  awarded  Na  prize  of 
$250  Silver  Plate  to  the  Little  Giant,  for 

DOING  MORE  WORK  AND  GRINDING  FINER 
than  any  of  the  contestants  on  the  gronnd. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  grinding  of  Corn  in  the  Ear 
slone,  but  may  be  need  to  grind  ITuminy  and  fine  Meal 
from  Shelled  Corn ;  so  that  any  person  possessing  one  of 
these  Mills,  can  save  his 

TOJLL,  TIME  AIO>  LABOR 

of  going  to  mill,  It  Is  also  simple  and  easily  set  op,  Ne 
extra  gearing  is  required  to  run  it,  and  in  can  be  man- 
aged by  a  Boy. 

The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  Exclusive 
Bight  of  Sale  in  this  State,  of  James  B.  Cbasdlck  of  St. 
Louts,  Mo.,  is  prepared  to  furnish  them  to  farmers  and 
Dealers. 

u  *urf  etTr?°-  *  CoroP1^  WOO-  will  grind  S  to  10 
bushejsoffeed  per  hour,  with  one  horse.  No.  8  Com- 
plete, $55.00,  will  grind  15  bushels  o!  feed  per  hour  with 
one  horse.  No.  4  Complete  will  grind  20  bushels  of  feed 
per  hour  with  two  horses.    Price,  $66. 

FOR  SALE  by  W.  A.  Gray,  Kg.  24  Spring  StM  Mil- 
waukee, to  whom  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 

W.  A.  GRAY. 

Milwaukee  June  185<L    ly. 


WHITEWATER 

PLOW  FACTORY, 

Foundry   and    Machine  Shop. 

WIf¥CH£ST£I&  &  DeWOLF, 

PROPRIETORS. 

HAVING  enlarged  our  Shop,   and  made  numerous 
acesaions  to  it,  we  ooisew  superior  lacillities  for  doing 

prov 


k  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  A  few  more  of  our  im- 
..„/ed  steel  and  cast  Plows,  on  hand  and  for  sale. 
All  kinds  of  Castings  made  to  order.  Every  description  of 

THRB8HINO   MACHINES. 

repaired  on  short  notice.  Jan-tf. 

Our  plows  are  for  sale  by  8.  R.  FOX,  Madison,  Wiai, 
L.  A.  WINCHESTER,  Wm.  DeWOLF. 


INGKAJBAItt    GOULD, 

PBOPBJBTOn  OP  TOT 

DODGE  COUNTY  NURSERY, 

BEAVER  DAM,  DODGE  CO.,  WIS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Deslerln  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds,  etc 

3P"A1   Communications  promptly  Attended  to.  ^El 
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BA-COUST'S 


Corner  of  Mifflin  and  Piackney  Street*, 
MADISON,     ....     -     WISCONSIN. 

Branch  of  Bacon'*  Mercantile  College,  Cincinnati,  0. 

rpHE  UNDERSIGNED  respectfully  announces  that* 
X  he  hart 'got  his  new  College  Edifice  completed,  the 
School  opened  for  the  receptiOa  of  Puplte,  and  all  necos-. 
sery  arrangements  made  for  giving  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  thorough  course  of  Commercial  Instruction  than 
can  be  obtained  In  any  other  school  in  the  Western  coun- 
try—and equal  In  every  respect  to  the  course  of  Instruc- 
tion given  in  my  old  and  established  College  In  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The  course  of  Instruction  embraces  Book  Keeping  by 
DOUBLE  ENTRY,  ae  adapted  to  every  department  *f 
Trade  and  Commerce ;  Commercial  Calculations,  Pea-' 
manahlp,  Lecture*  on  Commercial  Law,  the  (faience  of 
Accounts,  Customs  of  Merchants,  and  other  Commercial 
Topfca.  The  plan  adopted  in  teaching  combines  Prac- 
tice with  Theory,  and  thus  qualifies  the  student  at  once: 
for  the  active  duties  of  the  Counting  Boom.  ■    .      ' 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  that  best  suits  their 
convenience.    A  course  can  be  completed  in  from  sir  to 
ten  weeks,  though  the  time  Is  unlimited. 
TERMS: 

For  a  full  Course  of  Instruction    -    -    -    -   $40.00. 

Principal. 


i  full  Course  or  Instruction.    -    -    - 
For  further  particulars,  address 

B.S.  BACON, 


Madison,  Wis,,  Oct,  1, 1850.    tf. 


AN1RE    LEfiOTS 

NURSERIES, 


ANGERS, 


FRANCE. 


MB.  ANDRE  LEROY,  Member  of  the  principal  Hor- 
ticultural and  Agricultural  Societies  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  lately  promoted  by  the  h  rench  Emperor 
to  the  rank  of  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  for  the 
beat  nursery  products  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  held 
In  Paris,  begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  public* 
that  he  has  Just  published  his  New  Catalogue  for  1600, 
being  more  extensive  and  complete  than  that  of  any  sim- 
ilar establishment  on  the  continent.  It  contains  the 
prices  of  all  the  Fruit,  Ornamental  and  Evergreen  Trees, 
qbrobs,  Rosea,  Camellias,  Stocks,  Seedlings,  &*,  <fc<x, 
wlih  the  necessary  information  for  importing  the  seme, 

He  is  experienced  in  putting  up  orders  for  America, 
and  the  superior  qualities  of  his  Plants  have  been  too 
wall  appreciated  daring  a  period  of  10  years,  to  require 
farther  comment 

The  Catalogue  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  undersigned  Agent,  who  wiU  afio  receive 
and  forward  the  orders.  Mr.  A.  Leroy  Is  happy  in  being 
able  to  state  that  his  nurseries  were  not  reached  by  the 
inundation  which  so  recently  devastated  a  portion  of 
the  district  in  which  they  are  situated. 

ANDRE  LEROY.  Angers,  France. 
F.  A.  BBUGUIERE,  Solo  Agent. 

188,  Pearl  fltieet  New  York. 

OcnoaxB,  1,  I860.    8m. 


A  RARE  CHANGE ! 

A   FARM   IN    WAUKESHA    COUNTY 

FOBSAtE. 
A  FAftM  *f  P00  acres,  in. the  town  of  DelafleM.  situ- 
/%  ivted  on  tliat  Splendid  Road  from  Waukesha  to  Del- 
afield,  It  has  a  good  House  and  Barn,  and  is  otherwise 
under  good  Improvements,  and  will  be  sold  for  $4,000  on 
easy  terms.  It  lies  within  oho  hour's  ride  of  M.  &.  M.  et 
M.  A  W  Railroads.  It  is  known  as  the  "Kellogg  Earm." 
For  particulars  inquire  of 

J.  8.  FILLMORE. 
/  No.  S  Juneau  Block,  Milwaukee.  Wtk 

OoToaan  1, 1850.    tt 


NURSERY    STOCK 

'    FOR  SALE. 

40,000  Apple  stocks,  2  years  old  at  $3  per  1000. 
5,000  Mozzard  Cherry  do.  1  year  old  at  $8  per  1000. 
8,100  Huree  Chestnuts,  1  yr.  old,  at  $20  pr.  1000  or  ftM 

per  100. 
1,000  American  Mountain  Ash,  £  yr's  old,  at  $S  per  100. 
Apple  scions  of  leading  varieties  at  $5  per  1000. 
Pear  and  Plum  scions  at  $8  per  100 

Address,  8TICKNEY  &  LOYELAND, 

Box  408,  UUwsakee* 


NEW  MILLINERY  STOKE. 

*     NO.  4,  WASHINGTON  AYSHTJE, 
MADISON,    -    -    -    -    -    WISCONSIN. 

HAVING  jnst  returned  from  the  East,  with  s  toll 
aesortmentof  MILLINER  t  GOODS,  I  takepke- 
sure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Ladies  to  ray  newly 
selected  tftock  of  ' 

Bonne**),  Rlbfecmev  FMweftv, 

and  a  general  assortment  of  Fancy  Goods,  among  wajeb 

are  MAOTILLA8,  plain  and  lancy  tTHAWLa,  tad 

BlfcKS  AMD,  OASHMEBSS, 
together:  with  an  elegant  lot.  of  Dress  Goods.   Also 
YANKEE  NOTIONS, 
in  great  variety,  all  of  which  I  invite  you  to  call  and  tee. 

B.F.POWER& 
Mapiso*,  Wis.,  June, '5A    tt 


City  Crockery  Store. 

No.  156  East  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  WiacousJa 

M.  G.  ELMORE  *  CO., 

Importer*  and  Wholesale  and  BeUxil  Defile**  in  OMaj, 

Gkm  ami  Earthen  W<tre*L*mm,  Brttoinnia, 

and  House  Furnishing    ware*,  cmd 

Manufacturer*  of  Looking  Gta**e*. 

THE  Subscribers  having  recently  established  s  nous 
•for  the  tale  of  the  above  Goods  In  this  city,  reoneftV 
fully  solicit  a  call  from  buy  era,  Wo  have  the  Largs* 
Store,  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Goods,  and  will  sefl 
Lower  than  Goods  have  heretofore  been  sold  in  this  or 
the  Chicago  market' 

CROCKER  Y.— Our  assortment  la  uneurpassed— htr- 
lng  recently  received  of  our  own  Importation  a  krge 
Stocky  T.  A  B,  Boote's  manufacture  and  the  newest  pot- 
terns. 

OHINA.— Rich,  White,  OUt  and  Decorated,  Tat  sad 
Dinner  Sots— vary  Ing  in  price  from  AS  to  $900. 

GLASS.** A  lares  variety,,  both  Cut  and  Presold, 
among  wbicli  may  do  fonnd  the  New  Diamond  Goods, 

LAMPS.— Both  Hanging  and  Stand— for  0&,*Csb* 
phene  and  Fluid,  new  designs. 

LOOKING-GLASSES.— From  the  cheapest  to  tot 
Beat  French  Plato, 

GAS  FIXTURES.— The  largest  assortment  of  Cor- 
nelius, celebrated  manufacture.  Some  very  rich  pat- 
terns, as  high  as  $100  a  Chandelier. 

TABLECUTLEBY.-Bilver  Plated.  Brittania, Jsp- 
anned  and  Planished  Tin  Wares,  In  fact,  a  eompleto 
easortin*ntofdUhe«oodaHie*an>ke*Un  a*  first  clan 
Crockery  Store. 

FANCY  GOODS.— We  haw  a  Stock  formerly  com- 
prising the  '-Temple  of  Fancy,"  which  wa  offer  AtOeit, 
having  bought  them  to  got  rjoeseaslon  of  the  Store  so* 
occupied  by  us,  and  wanting  the  room  now  occupied  by 
them  for  tie  Crockery  Tnafia. 

M.O.  ELMORE  A  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wia.,  Sept  1, 1650.    tf. 


I-AIf SUM*  BOlUJBf* 

69  A  91  East  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wieconti** 

.  HASTJT ACTVME&  OF 

mHE  Celebrated  King  of  Stoves  and  Forest  Oak,  {two 
I  of  the  beet  Stoves  ever  made,)  Also,  every  variety 
or  Box  and  Parlor  Stove.  Tinners  Stock,  In  an/  quan- 
tity. Agent  for  the  sale  of  Herring's  Safes,  Fatrboatt 
Scales,  and  Spratt'a  Self-Scaling  Cans,  for  preserving 
a  fresh  state  Fruits  and  Veentatyee,  .-..>>  '■ 

f^f  Circulars  of  all  the  above  articles  will  be  eaten 
application  to  me.  i 

Milwaukee,  Sept  1,1860.    t£  l 
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ELDKKD  B ARROWS  &  CO., 

W  b.»l«tkule  an«t  lie  lull  Dealer*, 

HAVING  o|*«ned  an  extensive  establishment  for  th« 
*nU-  i»r  Agricultural  TmmI*.  Farm  In*  Machinery  an>l 
all  klti'N  of  Seeds — would  reepectlully  call  the  attention 
orthr  r'aruttT*  of  ttock  and  adjoining  OointieMo  their 
Btoek.  iiMiiprMiitf  the  l>tt**t  tintl  />**<  improvement*, 
pnn-hrv^il  with  care,  direct  ftuui  the  must  approved 
manufacturer*. 

\\Y  would  Invite  a  particular  examination  of  onr 
ttnek  of  Stn-I  IMows — con*l.*ituu  of  the  Ma«*acbui'ettjs 
Chlcuim.  Moline,  Wisconsin,  ami  other  tatterns.  We 
havr  »l*o  a  large  stock  of  llortlculinral  Implement*, 
fruui  late  Iui|M»rtat1ons. 

Seed  Department* 

We  Ahall  give  e*p«<rbtl  titUntlim  to  this  Department, 
and  •hall  at  all  times  keep  a  full  supply  of  the  cholcrst 
Field.  Garden  nnd  Fluvcw  Seed*  In  their  settee*, 
selected  nnd  put  up  crprsmdg  far  o*r  own  arils*,  all  of 
which  will  Inj  sold  ehftpfor  err**, 

Aukkto— for  Eastern  Manufacturers— PUktn's  Osage 
Orange  Seed  for  Hedges,  (with  directions  for  raising)— 
nnd  Tor  tb»»  "Wisconsin  Farmer.'* 
CASH  PAID  FOB  OLOVBR  AMD  aRA88  SEED. 

P.  6.— To  tboae  dealers  who  purchase  Went  of  the 
Lakeft,  we  offer  STery  tnjduceiuent  to  hoj  of  as,  a.  we 
ana  fumlsn  all  articles  In  onr  line  at  the  lowest  possible 
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Owner  af  Ifltwnnkae  and  Jttrer  Streets, 
fWrleer. 
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TO  YOUNG  HEN. 

PLBUm  INI)  PRHFirABLB  blli'LOVlKHT. 

YOUNG  MEN  in  ever?  neighborhood  may  obtafan 
liealtbfnU  idrarant  and  profitable  etn|d*ymeat  by 
engaging  In  the  sale  of  useful  and  popular  B*4>ka,  and! 
canvassing  for  our  valuable  Journals.     For 


the  sale  of  useful 
_    ir  our  valuable 
particulars  address,  prepaid. 
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DURHAM    BULL 

FOR    HALE. 

THE  sobseriber  offers  for  sale,  bis  thorough  brad  Dur- 
ham Ktili  "FaviMtte/*  now  18  months  eld.  He  la 
on?  of  the  finest  animal*  in  the  State,  with  a  )*rfecf  pert* 
Igree.  from  the  herd  bnuk  Any  In  Itehlual.  or  neighbor* 
h.M>.|.  within;;  to  .mprove  their  stock,  can  inuke  an  ex- 
cell-  nt  bargain  fur  liitn.  We  offer  hitn  for  sale  on  ac- 
count ol  having  emlwrked  our  *■  ntire  herd  of  40  cows  In 
the  milk  biuim**,  leaving  no  opportunity  u*  raine  calve*. 
Ile  will  bt*  k>IiI  low,  uB<l  on  nnv  cre*iit  desired,  on  «p- 
n.itveil  security.  Any  further  Information  can  be  given 
by  umil  vr  oiherwlev. 

H  H  E.E  P  . 
I  luire  still  from  10  •  to  150  first  rate  Spanish  and 
Freiu-h  gn»<te  ^ln*e|»  for  »a!e,  all  rw»,  and  *a  g««od  aa 
cou'd  bo  wi>lied  from  wlilrh  te  start  a  fl«»ck.  1  »lll  seU 
them  in  hit*  t«»  suit  purcha.sei-8,  on  u  e  anl  two  years 
vredit.  for  g»"Hl  nolea.  Those  ufeblug  t»  buy  «til  do 
will  to  ai»ply  soon.  D.  J.  PwWEEtL 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOB  DECEMBER. 

Bm  Winter  eoman,  to  role  th«  railed  y«ar, 

6 alien  »nd  sad,,  with  all  his  rising  train ; 
Vapors,  and  clouds,  and  storms.— Thompson. 

Dboehbbb  is  the  closing  month  of  the 
year,  and  if  not  so  well  adapted  to  out-door 
employment  as  some  other  seasons,  it  never- 
theless has  plenty  of  duties' important  to  be 
attended  to.  The  severity  of  our  climate 
renders  a  constant  watchfulness  necessary 
to  guard  against  damage.  A  fifty-cent  ther- 
mometer hang  in  the  cellar,  will  always  indi- 
cate the  frojt  point,  arid  tell  of  approaching 
danger. 

The  experienced  farmer  need  not  be  told 
how  important  it  is  to  bestow  good  and  time- 
ly attention  upon  stock,  and  Wl  sorts  of  ani- 
mals, at  the  opening  of  winter.  Neglect  in 
the  ontset  will  prove  a  much  greater  damage, 
than  at  the  last  end  of  the  winter;  as  mnth 
worse  as  a  man  who  gets  lame  at  the  ontset 
of  a  journey,  will  find  it  harder  to  perform  it 
than  if  he  had  kept  well  until  near  the  close. 
Look  well,  then,  to  all  your  creatures  in  sea- 
son. Recollect  that  a  nice  warm  stable  is 
the  very  best  blanket  for  a  horse ;  and  that 
a  thorough  currying  and  brushing,  night  and 
morning,  and  a  clean  and  ample  bed  to  sleep 
on,  is  better  than  an  additional  peck  of  oats. 
When,  perchance,,  you  come  home,  through 
the  storm  and  cold,  and  your  good  horse  is 
splashed  all  over  with  mud  and  water,  think 
not  that  your  whole, duty  is  done  When  he  is 
hitched  in  the  stable  and  fed  with  hay  and 
oats;  but  see  to  it  that  he  is  rubbed  and 
cleaned,  before  the  sweat  fairly  cools  on  him 
— otherwise  he  will  take  cold,  and  become 
prematurely  old  and  worthless.  The  horse 
is  the  noblest  of  animals,  and  the  man  who 
neglects  or  abases  him  is  the  greatest  brute 
of  the  two. 

We  have  often  pitied  the  drunkard's  horso, 
almost  as  much  .as  the  drunkard's  wife  and 
children,  subjected*  as  he  is,  to  stand. tied  to 
some  bleak,  cold  post,  through  the  long,  lone 
hours  of  a  winter's  night,  whilst  his  master 


is  carousing  inside,  and  spending  his  last 
shilling,  with  that  most  despicable  of  alt  Aw- 
man  boings,ihe  liquor  seller.  But  humane  men 
must  still  continue  to  see  such  sights,  and 
Jiorses  to  suffer,  until  the  world  is  at  least 
half  civilized,  which  we  think  will  hardly  be 
in  the  present  century. 

Are  your  stacks  ail  secured  from  the  ma- 
rauding and  wa«te  of  starving  cattle,  and  is 
yonr  straw  in  a  condition  to  be  made  u^'ful  ? 
Let  the  creatures  pick  it  over  for  a  lunch 
during  the  day,  then  make  them  a  bed  of 
it  at  night ;  and  when  unfit  for  this  use,  then 
incorporate  it  in  the  manure  heap ;  or,  if 
circumstances  require  it,  pnt  it  through  your 
straw-cutter  in  the  first  instance,  and  after 
mixing  it  with  meal,  bran^  or  roots  rut  fine, 
feed  it  in  this  shape  to  anything,  and  it  will 
not  hurt  it.  Above  all  don't  allow  it  to  lay 
in  an  unsightly  pile,  somewhere  in  the  way, 
nntil  plewing  time,  and  then 'undertake  to 
burn  it.  When  we  see  the  straw  of  a  farm 
thus  burning,  we  always  conclude  that  the 
place,  is  already  under  mortgage,  er  soon 
will  be ;  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  long  escape 
that  worst  kind  of  mortgage — an  impover- 
ished soil. 

Look  well  to  the  wood  pile>  at  your  earli- 
est convenience;  and  see  that  the  stock  is 
ample  for  the  whole  year  to  come,  and  not 
only  ample  but  nicely  cut  up  and  piled  for 
summer.  Recollect  that  every  cord  yon 
have  to  cut  in  the  summer  will  cott  you  at 
least  a  dollar;  besides,  who  ever  saw  a 
sharp  ax  to  chop  with  in  summer?  When 
you  are  a  little  tired  with  chopping,  step 
across  the  lot  for  a  few  moments,  and  see  if 
the  rabbits  or  mice  are  gnawing  yonr  apjjle 
or  other  trees;  and  if  so,  take,  prompt 
precautions  to  prevent  it.  It  may  easily  be 
done,  even  in  winter,  in  a  doaen  ways,  some 
of  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
any  one  .who  has  read  the  FAjjAiEiTfor.the 
last.  year. 

Look  well  to  the  plants,  vines,  vegetables 
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and  roots  that  have  been  covered  for  winter. 
See  that  no  swine  get  their  snouts  nigh 
them,  and  that  no  animals  browse  the  trees; 
for  what  will  it  avail  towards  an  orchard, 
when  the  young  twigs  grow  six  inches  each 
year  and  are  bitten  off  eight  f  Have  a  sWp 
eye  to  everything  about  your  premises — oat- 
side  and  in.  Have  the  lantern  handy  for 
any  emergency,  at  a  momentV  notice.  Then 
if  "Old  Broad**  gets  loose,  and  hooks  uLine- 
back,"  it  will  not  take  half  an  hour  to  arrest 
the  mischief.  Be  the  last  to  retire  at  night, 
and  notuutil  you  have  seen  all  the  fires  care- 
fully secured,  and  where  the  ashes  were  put 
that  were  taken  up  during  the  day.  (Many 
people,  especially  easy  kinds  of  folks,  think 
there  is  no  danger  in  putting  them  in  a  band- 
box, and  setting  them  under  the  bed.) «  Few 
seem  to  know  that  millions  are  annually  de- 
stroyed, and  usually  the  property  of  the 
poor,  by  the  careless  handling  of  ashes.  All 
safely  secured,  and  the  doors  fastened,  and 
the  oarefal  man  can  retire  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  all  duties  done,  and  if  he  has  a  clear 
conscience,  can  sleep  well  till  the  cock  crows 
for  morning ;  and  he  can  arise  refreshed  and 
cheerful  for  the  duties  of  the  coming  day- 
And  he  who  would  perform  those  duties 
well,  should  arise  early  during  the  short 
days  of  winter.  "One  hour  in  the  morning 
is  worth  two  at  night." 

All,  doubtless,  recollect  what  we  said  in 
the  last  number  about  visiting  the  district 
schools.  Let  us  hope  it  is  being  heeded,  and 
the  schools  are  the  first  care  of  all— whether 
our  own  children  attend  them  or  not.  The 
millions  of  children  in  our  common  schools, 
will  soon  be  the  masters  and  mistresses  of 
all  we  are  striving  so  hard  to  gain — and  the 
nurses  of  such  of  us  as  live  to  old  age.  Let 
us  then  look  well  to  their  training.  The 
most  ragged  boy  we  meet,  may  yet  be  our 
*  son-in-law  or  brother;  our  master  or  ser- 
vant. Let  us  then  despise  no  one  we  meet, 
but  labor  to  elevate  and  improve  every 
child  of  the  human  family. 

The  close  of  the  year  suggests  another  im- 
portant duty,  which  none  should  nqglect, 
and  that  is  the  settlement  and  squaring  up 
of  all  accounts  and  demands,  between  your- 
self and  your  neighbors.  This  is  a  duty  that 
none  should  neglect,  however  limited  their 
business.  "Short  accounts  make  long 
friends."    Look  up  your  accounts  with  the 


merchants  and  mechanics— even  if  you  can 
not  pay  them,  settle  them  up,  and  know  how 
you  stand.    Those  who  neglect  to  do  this 
from  year  to  year,  will  always  find  their  out- 
standing debts  larger  than  they  expect,  and  be 
very  apt  to  think  they  are  cheated ;  and  tbey 
will  be  more  than  lucky  if  they  escape  law 
snits  and  bickerings  in  the  end.  We  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  a  law  rendering  an 
Account  uncollectable  if  it  lay  over  a  year 
unsettled,  or  unsued,  would  be  a  blessing  to 
community,  simply  because  it  would  compel 
all  to  make  frequent  settlements,  and  save 
nine-tenths  of  the  law  suits  and  misunder- 
standings that  now  arise.     IIow  many  men 
let  tho  golden  opportunities  go  by,  when 
they  have  plenty  of  time,  and  leave  all  their 
business  matters  lingering  along;  perhaps 
their  title  deeds  unrecorded,  perhaps  a  note 
omitted  to  be  taken  up  when  paid,  perhaps 
a  receipt  omitted  to  be  passed  when  a  settle- 
ment is  made,  or  perhaps  their  names  put  on 
another's  paper,  without  any  knowledge  of 
their  circumstances  or  indemnifying  security 
— when,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  neglect, 
Death,  that  great  settler  of  all  accounts, 
steps  in,  without  warning  or  ceremony,  and 
closes  the  scene.     Now  comes  a  job  for  the 
administrators ;  what  might  have  been  done 
in  a  moment  during  the  lifetime  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  for  little  or  no  expense,  is  now 
perhaps  the  labor  of  days,  or  weeks,  for  those 
who  do  not  understand  all  the  circumstances 
in  the  case ;  and  of  untold  expense.    Wid- 
ows and  orphans  are  robbed  and  cheated, 
and  estates  go  to  wreck,  and  all  for  the 
want  of  a  little  promptitude  and  attention 
to  one's  own  affairs.    This  is  no  fancy  pic- 
ture, but  true  of  thousands  of  cases  occur* 
ring  every  day,  as  our  Probate  Courts  can 
all  attest. 

In  conclusion  then,  we  would  say  to  all, 
whether  in  large  or  small  business,  to  keep 
it  as  snug  as  possible,  and  settle  everything 
that  can  be  settled,  at  the  close  of  each  year, 
without  fail.  Then  when  the  new  year 
dawns  upon  you,  you  can  meet  your  friends 
with  a  smile,  and  open  new  books,  and  start 
anew  the  yearly  race  with  joy— especially  if 
you  have  not  forgotten  to  subscribe  anew 
for  the  Farmer,  for  1857,  and  to  induce  your 
neighbors  to  do  the  same.  We  deem  it  par- 
ticularly important  to  mention  this  fact— in- 
asmuch as  this  No.  doses  the  Vol.  for  1856. 
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The  above  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a 
cottage  of  the  English  style,  originally  pub- 
lished in  Downing'*  Rural  Architecture. 
Wishing  to  see  them  occasionally  adorning 
some  of  our  beautiful  valley  landscapes,  we 
present  the  plan  for  imitation.  The  interior 
admits  of  a  convenient  and  tasty  arrange- 
ment, and  the  exterior,  when  embellished 
with  a  proper  surrounding  of  trees  and 
shrubbery,  cannot  well  be  excelled. 

The  plan  may  by  some  be  thought  too 
labored  and  costly  for  this  new  country; 
but  as  we  promised  in  the  outset  to  furnish 
some  more  expensive  plans,  arid  having  thus 
far  presented  mainly  cheap  ones,  we  wind 
up  the  volume  with  this  neat  design. 

We  shall .  carry  our  architectural  articles 
through  the  next  volume,  and  embrace  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  and  with  more  and 
better  embellishments  than  during  the  past 
year.  Our  hope  is  to  diffuse  a  better  taste 
through  community  at  large  on  this  subject, 
and  we  have  faith  to  believe  it  can  after  a 
while  be  done.  In  the  language  of  Down- 
ing: "A  blind  partiality  for  any  one  style 
in  building  is  detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
improvement,  both  in  taste  and  comfort. 
The  variety  of  means,  habits  and  local  feel- 
ings, will  naturally  cause  many  widely  dif- 
ferent tastes  to  arise  among  us ;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  means  of  a  number  of  distinct 
styles,  that  this  diversity  of  tastes  can  be 
accommodated.     There  will  always  be  a 


large  class  of  individuals  in  every  country, 
who  prefer  a  plain  square  house  because  it 
is  more  economical,  and  because  they  have 
little  feeling  for  architectural,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  species  of  beauty.  But  besides 
such,  there  will  always  be  found  some  men 
of  finer  natures,  who  have  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art.  Among  these,  the  classical  scholar  and 
gentleman  may,  from  association  and  a  love 
of  antiquit}',  prefer  a  villain  the  Grecian  or 
Roman  style.  He  who  has  a  passionate  lore 
for  pictures,  and  especially  fine  landscapes, 
will,  perhaps,  very  naturally,  prefer  the 
the  modern  Italian  style  for  a  country  resi- 
dence. The  wealthy  proprietor,  either  from 
the  romaotio  and  chivalrous  associations 
connected  with  the  baronical  castle,  or  from 
desire  to  display  his  own  resources,  may  in- 
dulge his  fancy  in  erecting  a  castellated 
dwelling.  The  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
realize  the  beau  ideal  of  a  gennine  old  Eng- 
lish country  residence,  with  its  various  in- 
ternal comforts,  and  its  spirited  exterior,  may 
establish  himself  in  a  Tudor  villa  or  man- 
sion ;  and  the  lover  of  nature  and  rural  life, 
who,  with  more  limited  means,  takes  equal 
interest  in  the  beauty  of  his  grounds  or  gar- 
den (however  email)  and  his  house—who  is 
both  an  admirer  of  that  kind  of  beauty  call- 
d  the  picturesque,  and  has  a  lively  percep- 
tion of  the  effect  of  a  happy  adaptation  of 
buildings  to  the  landscape — such  a  person 
will  very  naturally  make  ohoise  of  the  rural 
cottage  style." 
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WISCONSIN-ITS  CONDITION,  PROSPECTS,  Jco. 

An  Address  deliterid  at  the  An.xual  Fair  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society, 
in  Milwaukee,  Oct.lOth,  1856. 

BT  HON.  A.  CON8TAXTIXE  BABBY. 

Mr.  Pruidbkt,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
— I  appear  before  you  to  day  in  answer  to 
an  invitation  from  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society. 
And  while  I  feel  deeply  grateful  for  this  ex- 
pression of  their  partiality,  I  also  feel  that  1 
am  unworthy  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me.  This  feeling  arises  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  ray  inability  to  meet  fully  the  de- 
mand of  the  occasion,  in  the  discussion  of 
those  topics  which  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  audience  who  listen 
to  me.  Once  a  farmer-boy— initiated  into 
the  art  and  mysteries  of  farm-life,  and  now 
a  farmer  on  a  very  small  scale ;  yet  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  devoted  to  professional  duty, 
and  the  thought  and  study  attendant  upon 
the  same,  have  measurably  drawn  my  mind 
away  from  subjects  which  only  are  adapted 
to  occasions  like  this.  I  have  but  little  fa- 
miliarity with  them.  Still,  I  have  ever 
strongly  sympathized  with  the  working 
man  of  whatever  trade  or  occupation.  I  ru 
spect  and  honor  him,  however  humble  his 
birth  or  position — I  extend  the  hand  of  bro- 
therly friendship  and  regard  to  him.  I  like 
the  look  of  that  race  made  brown  by  daily 
exposure,  and  those  hands  hardened  by  dai- 
ly toil,  equally  with  the  pale  brow  that  is 
seamed  by  thought,  and  the  inky  fingers 
that  guide  the  mighty  pen,  or  manipulate 
the  printers'  type.  1  read  here  the  signs 
and  proofs  of  true  nobility ;  for  labor  is  no- 
ble—it  is  manly  to  work  to  earn  the  bread 
that  we  eat,  and  the  comfortable  homes  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  clothing  we  wear, 
and  the  sweet  sleep  which  refreshes  us  by 
honest  toil — by  the  sweat  of  the  face,  and 
the  sweat  of  the  brain.  And  for  six  thou- 
sand years  God  has  been  confirming  the 
truth  of  this  by  an  ordination  of  his,  that 
the  idler,  the  drone,  the  sponge,  shall  not 
eat  well,  nor  sleep  well,  nor  feel  well — in 
short,  that  he  who  is  too  lazy  to  work,  has 
no  right  to  live  I 

If,  then,  from  my  sympathies  with  the  la- 
boring-man, and  from  Ihe  little  thought  and 
reflection  I  have  been  able  to  bestow,  I  may 
be  able  to  draw  something  that  shall  add  in 
some  small  degree,  to  the  interest  and  profit 
of  this  annual  occasion,  it  is  all  1  can  pro- 
mise to  do.  It  was  the  manifestation  of 
friendly  feeling  that  bi ought  me  here,  and 
I  may  trust  that  the  same  feeling  will  kind- 
ly and  charitably  overlook  all  that  is  want- 
ing or  inappropriate  in  my  remarks  to  day. 

Do  not  think,  however,  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  I  am  going  to  preach  you  a  ser- 


mon, or  that  I  am  about  to  harangue  yon 
on  the  subject  of  politics — I  shall  do  neither. 
This  is  no  place  for  party  feeling  or  party 
excitement  to  obtrude  itself.  On  this  holi- 
day occasion  we  should  remember  only  that 
we  are  neighbors*  and  fellow  citizens,  and 
devote  the  time  to  the  legitimate  purpose* 
for  which  we  are  assembled. 

Mr.  President,  and  Fellow  Citizens,  we 
live  in  an  age  ot  stirring  and  thrilling  events 
— an  age  of  excitement,  of  discovery,  of  pro- 
gress, of  reform ;  an  age  in  which  is  devel- 
oped, and  now  are  in  process  of  development, 
the  results  of  long-operating  causes.  The 
thought  and  labor  of  hundreds  of  years  are 
concentrating  in  the  movements  and  changes 
of  this  noon  of  the  nineteenth  century.  You 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  nothing  comes 
to  maturity  at  once,  but  only  by  a  progres- 
sive development.  The  grain  which  we 
commit  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  is  not  by 
one  great  effort  of  vegetative  power,  im- 
mediately returned  to  us  in  waving  fields  of 
yellow  corn.  Through  the  quickening  new- 
er of  the  soil,  and  under  the  influence  of  sun, 
and  rain,  and  dew,  there  must  first  be  germ- 
ination, then  growth,  or  simple  organization, 
then  bud  and  flower,  and  then  matured 
fruit,  ere  we  can  thrust  in  the  sickle,  and 
reap  the  ripened  harvest  So  it  is  in  the 
animal  kingdom — no  being  starts  at  once 
into  life  in  the  full  maturity  and  vigor  of  all 
its  powers.  "Whether  roan  or  animal,  there 
are  the  same  gradual  processes,  the  same 
progressive  development,  as  in  the  vegetable 
world.  Even  the  earth,  which  we  inhabit, 
owes  its  original  formation,  and  its  present 
condition  and  aspects,  to  processes  and 
changes  which  required  millions  of  years,  if 
not  of  ages,  for  their  completion. 

The  same  law  of  gradual  and  progressive 
development,  or  growth,  governs  aUo  with 
respect  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  human  family.  Slowly,  and  at  ' 
times  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  this 
condition  has  been  improved  by  the  increas- 
ing means,  and  the  constantly  adapting 
agencies  of  mental  and  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment and  culture.  The  race  has  not  sudden- 
ly sprung  up,  but  has  grown,  through  succes- 
sive periods  of  developement,  to  its  present 
stature.  It  has  passed  the  age  of  its  infancy, 
and  in  some  measure  has  put  away  its  child- 
ish things.  Discovery  has  succeeded  disco- 
very. New  light  has  been  constantly  pour- 
ing from  the  full  ocean  of  infinite  wisdom 
into  the  souls  of  men.  New,  and  more  glo- 
rious dispensations  of  grace  and  mercy  have 
succeeded  each  other;  ancient  mysteries 
have  been  cleared  away — the  old  and  worn 
out  rubbish  of  church  and  state  swept  from 
the  path  of  progress,  and  sublimer  and 
more  enrapturing  truths  revealed  to  the  hu- 
man heart  and  understanding. 

We  see,  too,  how  that  human  governments 
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are  the  result  of  development — the  offspring 
of  growth.  The  American  Revolution,  and 
consequent  American  Freedom  and  Repub- 
licanism, came  as  the  natural  and  inevitable 
growth  of  the  world  and  of  man.  There 
had  been  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after 
that,  the  full  oorn  in  the  ear.  And  when 
the  fruit  was  brought  forth,  the  husband- 
man put  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest 
was  come.  80,  then,  the  American  Consti- 
tution and  Union,  and  our  free  Democratic 
Government,  were  not  born  of  a  night,  and 
matured  in  a  day,  but  were  the  results  of  a 
ions  series  of  progressive  development,  con- 
trolled by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness — 
results  necessitated  by  the  \ery  position 
to  which  the  American  people  had  attained. 
44  With  such  a  people  as  the  settlers,  and  re- 
volutionists of  this  country,  with  their  poli- 
tical culture  and  experience,  their  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  ends  of  government,  and 
their  el  motion,  and  religious  temper,  colo- 
nial dependence  was  an  impossibility,  and 
this  free  government  a  simple  necessity — 
the  natural  fruit  of  a  natural  growth.  The 
boy  had  grown  to  be  a  man,  and  if  the  ob- 
stinate old  father,  respectfully  asked,  would 
not  give  him  a  freedom  suir,  there  was  but 
one  thing  left  for  him,  and  that  was  to  take 
it," — and  take  it  ho  did,  and  has  worn  it 
ever  sin *e;  though  many  will  ha.o  it,  that 
it  hangs  rather  loosely  on  him  at  the  pre- 
sent, day  I 

Not  only  in  the  departments  to  which  I 
havo  briefly  alluded,  but  in  all  others — in 
the  department  of  art  and  science,  of  philo- 
sophy and  religion,  the  law  of  growth  and 
of  progressive  development,  prevuilsand  go- 
verns. The  steamboat,  the  railroad,  the 
power  press,  the  telegraph,  the  daily  news- 
paper, the  threshing  machine,  the  reaper, 
and  the  baby  jumper^ — all  are  the  results  of 
the  operation  of  ttiis  law. 

This  law,  too,  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  settlement  and  growth,  of  the 
mighty  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Under  its 
operations,  vast  changes  have  been  wrought 
and  .are  taking  place  continually.  Look  out, 
over  this  broad  western  land,  and  behold  it 
inhabited,  where  bat  a  few  years  ago  the 
wild  deer  stalked,  the  ferocious  wolf  prowl- 
ed, and  the  wild  Indian  roamed  the  savage 
monarch  of  all.  From  the  rngged  shores  and 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  New  England 
—from  the  proud  old  Empire  State— from 
the  sunny  South — from  the  British  (stands, 
across  the  seas  and  from  far  off  u  Father- 
land,91 we  have  come  to  people  the  solitudes 
beyond  the  great  lakes.  Tire  forests  have 
been  swept  away,  the  rioh  mould  of  the 
prairie  turned  by  the  busy  plow,  towns  and 
cities  builded,  railroads  constructed,  a  large 
and  prosperous  commerce  established,  and 
the  foundations  of  wealth  and  greatness 
laid  deep  and  strong. 


itrr 


1  As  an  example  and  evidence  of  the  change 
which  a  few  years  only  have  wrought 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
new  state,  with  a  few  exceptions,  look  out 
upon  this  young  and  vigorous  city,  with  its 
beauty  of  location,  its  stately  business  places, 
its  long  line  of  pleasant  and  tasteful  dwel- 
lings, its  many  and  rich  facilities  for  trade 
and  commerce,  and  its  busy  and  enterpriz* 
ing  population.  Within  a  very  brief  space, 
here  has  sprung  up  from  the  bosom  of  the 
wilderness,  by  hike  and  river,  a  city  of  nigh 
fifty  thousand  souls — full  of  activity,  enter- 
prise, prosperity,  and  the  comforts  and  ele- 
gancies of  life.  And  for  this,  it  has  not 
been  indebted  to  the  investment  of  rich  cap* 
Hal,  and  the  magic  charm  of  money  from 
abroad.  They  who  have  builded  this  city, 
who  own  its  plesnnt  homes,  who  have  crea- 
ted for  it  its  business  and  prosperity,  and 
have  shaped  for  it  a  glorious  destiny  in  the 
futnre,  possessed  little  else,  many  of  them, 
save  the  capital  with  which  God  had  fur- 
nished them — the  strong  arm,  the  courage- 
ous heart,  the  enterprising  spirit.  This 
capital  they  invested  to  the  best  advantage; 
in  other  words,  they  rolled  up  their  sleeves 
and  went  *to  work;  and  while  they  trusted 
in  God,  they  kept  their  powder  dry.  Here, 
before  ns,  is  the  present  result  ot  their  pri- 
vations and  labors;  the  future  result*,  wo 
predict,  will  be  glorious  indeed. 

So  throughout  our  btate,  men  like  theso 
have  wrought  amid  hardships  and  privation 
— forsaking  the  comforts  and  refinements  of 
eastern  homes,  for  the  dangers  and  expo- 
sures of  frontier  life,  until  the  wilderness 
has  blossomed  with  the  fruits  of  their  toil, 
and  these  once  western  wilds  are  vocal 
with  songs  of  joy. 

In  a  commonwealth  thus  settled  and  im- 
proved, full  of  enterprise  and  prosperity,  full 
of  busy  industry  and  increasing  wealth- 
pressing  continually  onward,  in  itje  upward 
and  prosperous  way,  and  concerning  itself  in 
all  great  measures  and  means  of  improvement, 
we  are  met  together  to  day.  At  the  close 
of  a  fruitful  season,  with  the  tokens  of  di- 
vine goodness  lying  thickly  around  ns,  we 
have  met  together  to  congratulate  each 
other,  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  and  the  creations  of  our  in- 
vention and  skill,  to  celebrate  this  our  an- 
nual harvest  home,  with  festive  sports  and 
rejoicing !  And  why  may  we  not  now,  in 
view  of  this  goodly  land  which  God  has  be- 
queathed to  us  for  an  inheritance,  and  of 
the  pleasant  homes  in  which  we  dwell,  and 
the  prosperity  which  attends  us  in  our 
every  calling,  and  our  increasing  means  and 
facilities  for  improvement  and  wealth — why 
may  we  not,  1  say,  in  view  of  all  these  rich 
blessings,  consider  the  command  addressed 
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*£1X  THEM  HOW  GRK1T  THINGS  TUB  LORD 
HATH  DONE  FOR  THEE  I" 

A  learned  and  distinguished  gentlemen  of 
Massachusetts,  Ex-Gov.  Boutwell,  has  re- 
cently undertaken  to  disparage  the  west,  and 
to  give  it  a  bad  name,  by  instituting  an  in- 
vidious comparison  between  it  and  the  east. 
In  a  long  and  labored  address  he  attempt* 
to  prove  that  this  great  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  particularly  the  north-west,  is 
altogether  "  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable." — 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  level  and  mo- 
notonous— the  soil  destitute  of  proper  culti- 
vation,   and    therefore    un prod nctive—  the 
people  indolent  and  thriftless — the  general 
condition  of  things  far  from  hopeful  or  prom- 
ising— in  fine,  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  interior,' impoverished,  unfruithful, 
with  a  tendency  to  absolute  barbarism.    He 
means  of  course,  compared  with  the  people 
and  the  couutry  east,  and  as  proof  of  what 
he  asserts,  he  introduces  figures  to  show  that 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  far  eclipse  Ohio, 
Illinois   and  Wisconsin  in  the  amount  of 
their  products,  not  because  they  have  a  more 
fruitful  soil  and  accessible  surface,  or  a  gen- 
eral condition  of  things  more  favorable  to 
agricultural  success;  but  because  we  with 
all  our  advantages  of  surface,  soil  and  cli- 
mate, laok  the  intelligence,  enterprize,  in- 
dustry, energy  and  skill  of  the  people  of 
New  England.    Now  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  disparage  the  two  States  brought  forward 
in  the  comparison.    I  am  frank  to  confess 
that  they  beat  us  in  growing  granite  and 
trap— that  their  hills  are  superior  to  our 
own— that  their  mountains  are  magnificent 
and  sublime — that  they  abound  in  bold  and 
gorgeous  scenery,  and  posses  many  enchant- 
ing spots  amidst  green  hills,  by  dashing  wa- 
terfall, in  mountain  gorge  and  valley  nook. 
Neither  do  we  deny  to  them  "fair  women 
and  brave  wen,"  and  we  humble  ourselves 
before  the  mighty  and  majestic  spirits  to 
which  they  have  given  birth.    We  concede 
them  superior  educational  advantages,  and 
we  honor  the  land   that    grows   Yankee 
schoolmasters !  But  in  broad  rivers,  in  beau- 
tiful lakes,  in  sunny  slopes,  in  towering  blufts, 
in  deep  and  dark  ravines,  in  mighty  forests, 
in  prairie  undulation  and  mound — in  almost 
every  variety  of  natural  scenery,  as  well  as 
in  fertility  and  productiveness  of  soil,  we 
can  "  beat  them  all  hollow."    Some  of  the 
grandest  and  most  inspiring  scenery  upon 
whioh  my  eyes  ever  rested,  is  found  in  the 
north-west,  and  no  man  with  a  particle  of 
soul,  ever  stepped  upon  onr  broad,  rolling 
prairies,  without  being  awed  by  their  sol- 
emn grandeur — without  having  a  broader 
scope  given  to  his  thoughts— without  feeling 
the  area  of  his  freedom  enlarged .     And  then 
as  to  the  enterprise,  activity,  industry,  pro- 
gressiveness  and  intelligence  of  our  peopl 


jook  out  upon  the  evidences  of  them  all  be  conceived 


around  us ;  see  them  in  the  developed  re- 
sources of  the  State — in  our  productive 
farms  and  their  improvements — in  our  nu- 
merous and  thriving  towns,  villages  and  cit- 
ies— in  our  hundreds  of  miles  of  railroad  al- 
ready completed — in  the  number  of  our 
newspapers,  and  in  the  general  prosperity 
which  reigns  within  our  borders.  We  are 
not  so  indolent  and  thriftless  a  people  after 
all,  and  the  tendencies  to  barbarism  are  yet 
to  appear. 

But  even  here,  we  concede,  very  much 
remains  to  be  done,  by  way  of  developing 
the  Agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  im- 
proving our  system  of  farming,  and  eleva- 
ting a  fcinost  honorable  occupation  from  the 
comparatively  low  place  which  it  has  hith- 
erto been  assigned.  Not  a  few  have  already 
learned  to  their  great  advantage,  and  to  the 
credit  of  our  State,  that  improvements  may 
be  made  in  the  art  of  Agriculture  as  well  as 
in  others ;  and  that  the  discoveries  of  the 
age  and  the  developments  of  science,  are 
furnishing  agencies  and  means  for  the  pro- 
motion of  its  interests.  But  there  is  still 
room  and  need  for  other  and  greater  im- 
provements. So  far  as  the  many  are  con- 
cerned, only  a  part  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
science  of  Agriculture  is  known ;  and  men 
are  slow  to  apply  new  truths,  and  4o  make 
use  of  new  and  wisely  adapted  means  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  farm.  They  hold  fast  old 
modes  and  practices,  and  with  all  the  light 
they  now  have  make  slow  progress. 

We  are  fare  from  supposing  that  mere 
book  knowledge  will  render  men  good  farm- 
ers;  but  we  do  contend  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  business  of  Agriculture,  that  the  nature 
of  the  materials  with  which  we  have  to 
deal — the  capabilities  and  defioienices  of  the 
various  soils — their  adaptation  to  the  various 
crops  to  be  grown,  and  how  they  should  be 
cultivated  with  reference  to  the  most  abun- 
dant yield,— together  with  the  proper  rota- 
tion of  crops — the  right  application  as  to 
time,  place  and  quantity  of  appropriate  ma- 
nures, should  all  be  carefully  studied  and 
well  understood. 

Agricultural  societies  and  fairs,  and  onr 
agricultural  journal*,  are  aiding  largely  in  < 
the  work  of  improvement  to  whioh  I  have 
refered.  The  exhibition  which  we  have 
here  witnessed — the  fine  display  of  farm 
produce  and  of  stock,  from  the  rich  fields  or 
Wisconsin — the  occasion  furnished  for  com-  f 
bining  the  experiences  of  hundreds  in  the 
several  departments  of  their  one  pursuit, 
and  for  mutual  advice,  counsel,  instruction 
and  encouragement, — all  are  calculated  to 
incite  to  improvement,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of 
healthful  competition,  and  to  lead  on  to 
prosperity  and  wealth  beyond  what  can  now 
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Bat  more  aids  are  required  than  these  can 
supply.  It  is  particularly  needed  that  the 
profession  of  agriculture  be  made  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  It  is  a  very  great  mis- 
take, "  that  there  is  less  talent  required  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  tho  science  of  agri- 
culture than  of  other  pursuit*,  or  that  lets 
time  or  attention  are  necessary;  and  the 
very  erroneous  opinion  that  every  man  may 
succeed  in  the  occupation  of  farming  with- 
out reflection  or  experience,  has  resulted  in 
injury  only.  It  ought  to  be  understood, 
that  no  man  can  be  a  farmer  by  instinct — 
any  more  than  he  can  be  a  lawyer  or  a  phy- 
sician by  instinct. 

lie  needs  to  be  educated — ho  requires  all 
the  help  that  can  possibly  be  furnished  him. 
The  business  of  agriculture  has  been  consid- 
ered degrading,  because  those  engaged  in  it 
have  been  content  with  alow  standard ;  and 
farmers,  even,  have  helped  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute,  not  only  through  a  lack  of  self- 
improvement,  but  by  devoting  the  genius, 
talent  and  energies  of  their  sons  to  others, 
and  as  conceived,  more  respectable  callings. 
They  have  thus  voluntarily  conceded  that 
the  pre-requisites  for  eminence  in  other  pur- 
suits were  not  essential  to  the  profession  of 
agriculture — that  with  no  talent,  genius  or 
skill,  a  roan  might  be  a  farmer,  but  he 
would  not  answer  for  any  other  trade  or 
profession. 

No  good  and  sufficient  reasons  can  be 
urged  why  agriculture  should  not  be  taught 
as  a  branch,  of  learning  in  our  common 
schools — none  why  in  these  schools  it  should 
not  have  its  competent  instructors,  its  libra- 
ries, its  apparatus  and  cabinets.  At  least 
there  should  be  an  agricultural  department 
in  our  high  schools,  academies,  colleges  and 
universities,  where  our  young  men  who  de- 
sign following  the  profession  of  farmingmay 
be  suitably  educated  for  their  high  and  dig- 
nified calling. 

Borne  few  States  have  gone  nobly  forward 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  with  reference 
to  the  long  neglected  profession  of  agricul- 
ture. Maine  took  the  lead  in  this  great 
work,  and  established  its  schools  principally 
devoted  to  scientific  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  farming.  Connecticut,  I  think,  has 
an  agricultural  school — so  has  Massaohu- 
cetta  and  New  York,  and  if  I  mistake  not, 
professorships  of  agriculture  in  several  of 
their  colleges.  And  shall  Wisconsin,  though 
among  the  last  to  be  admitted  to  the  sister- 
hood of  States,  be  the  last,  intelligent  and 
progressive  as  she  is,  to  undertake  so  impor- 
tant, so  noble  a  work  ?  No— she  will  not  be 
behind — she  has  the  will  and  the  means  re- 
quisite, and  will  move  forward  to  dispute, 
through  the  porvisions  she  shall  make,  and 
the  agencies  she  shall  put  into  operation,  the 
palm  of  agricultural  interest,  thrift,  prosper- 


ity and  wealth,  with  the  oldest  States  in  the 
Union. 

There  can  be  no  better  time  than  the  pres- 
ent, for  securing  the  desiderata  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking.  A  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Swamp  Lands,  when  sold,  might 
be  set  aside  as  a  fund  for  the  endowment  of 
an  Agricultural  College,  and  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  a  Model  Farm.  These  can  be  ob- 
tained far  more  cheaply  now  than  at  some 
future  period.  And  when  once  such  a  school 
with  its  modle  farm,  has  been  established  on 
a  permanent  basis,  the  most  important  re- 
sults aro  sure  to  tollow.  "  Agriculture  is 
suddenly  raised  from  its  abatement,  and 
placed  on  equal  ground  with  any  other  pur- 
suit, by  becoming  a  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. It,  too,  has  at  last  its  students.  The 
professor,  equal  to  his  task,  extracts  light 
from  every  kindred  science.  His  theories 
may  be  tested  by  experiment  on  the  adjacent 
farm.  Thus,  too,  tvery  invention  and  every 
improvement  of  this  fruitful  age,  connected 
with  rural  economy,  may  pass  the  crucible  of 
actual  experiment;  every  quackery  exposed, 
and  real  utility  ascertained ;  every  seed  and 
every  plant  gathered  from  distant  nations, 
cultivated ;  every  animal,  in  every  variety 
bred ;  and  the  youth  of  Wisconsin,  eye-wit- 
nesses of  all,  to  adopt  or  reject  as  the  result 
recommends,  and  thus  rapidly  to  diffuse  the 
advantages  through  every  part  of  the  State. 
Without  some  advantages  of  this  kind,  the 
most  valuable  improvements  are  confined  for 
years  to  particular  neighborhoods.  It  is  too 
hazardous  for  individuals,  warned  by  fre- 
quent impositions  or  frequent  failures,  to  en- 
counter the  cost  and  consequent  risk  of  ma- 
king experiments."  These  considerations 
plead  loudly  for  agricultural  schools — thev 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  Capitol,  and  with 
earnest  petition  address  those  who  have  in 
charge  the  interets  of  the  State. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  beyond 
these  more  important  still,  and  which  should 
move  every  true  man  to  earnest,  unyielding 
efforts  on  the  behalf  of  the  long  neglected, 
long  abused  interest  of  agriculture.  Place 
it  on  a  level  with  other  and  krindred  inter- 
ests— let  the  same  generous  provision  be 
made  for  its  advancement  and  elevation — let 
the  same  legislative  aid  be  extended  it,  and 
let  it  have  its  bountifully  supplied  and  wisely 
adapted  means  and  facilities,  and  the  results 
in  a  mo:  al  point  of  view  could  hardly  be 
computed  because  of  1  heir  magnitude.  The 
Profession  of  Agriculture,  returned  to  its 
original  position  and  rank,  u  ennobled  by  the 
fostering  hand  of  government,"  is  at  once 
shorn  of  all  that  now  renders  it  repulsive, 
and  made  attractive  and  dignified  with  learn- 
ing, adorned  with  science  and  philosophy, 
vigorous  and  healthful  because  of  improve- 
ments, it  invites  and  wins,  and  an  influence 
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goes  oat  trom  it  to  water  and  make  green 
the  parched  and  desert-places  of  the  world. 
Other  professions  now  crowded  because  con- 
sidered more  honorable,  would  be  relieved  of 
their  burtheniog  excess  of  numbers,  and 
there  would  be  less  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  office — loss  of  scrambling  on  the  part  of 
lean,  starving  applicants  for  the  " spoils  of 
the  enemy."  The  dram-shop  and  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets  would  send  forth  their 
myriads  to  walk  regenerated  upon  the  face 
of  God's  green  earth,  and  with  the  strong 
bands  God  has  given  them  to  earn  an  honest 
living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

I  osnnat  close  my  remarks  withont  call- 
ing attention  to  the  general  diffusion  of  com- 
petence and  of  tho  means  ot  prosperity 
tbrogh.mt  our  borders,  nnd  to  our  duty  with 
respect  of  the  sume.  It  is  a  happy  thought, 
that  amidst  all  the  changes  by  reason  of  ad- 
versity and  misfortune,  there  is  but  Jittlo 
real  and  incurable  wretchedness  in  our 
urid<.  Tho  means  of  employment  iio  all 
around  tho  unfo  turiate.  With  tho  million* 
of  unoccupied  acrc>Ktill  left,  waiting  to  re- 
ward the  hand  of  pat  lent  industry  with  com- 
fort and  wealth — a  thousand  avenues  open 
to  enterprise,  busir.css  and  competency — 
here  is  a  common  umil  for  every  man's  exi- 
gencies, and  the  invitation  to  a!!  is,  "  come 
up  and  p>scss."  Already,  by  God's  blc>s- 
Jnpr.  wo  aro  not  only  food'ng  ourselves  with 
tho  abundance  wo  post  ess,  and  feeding  the 
poor  we  have  among  us,  and  feeding  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts,  but  aro  helping  to 
feed  tho  world  I  Con fri  vane  w  for  comfort 
meet  us  at  every  do\»r  we  enter.  Every 
where  the  table  is  spread,  and  the  cup  is 
filled ;  and  every  where  we  find  men  ascend- 
ing from  convenience  to  comfort,  to  neat- 
ness, to  elegance,  to  luxury,  to  profusion. — 
Sach  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  social 
condition. 

How  long  this  enviable  state  of  good  for- 
tune shall  continue,,  is  left  for  us  to  deter- 
mine. If  we  grow  negleotful  of  our  highest 
interests  because  of  the  greatness  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity, that  prosperity  shall  sudden- 
ly come  to  an  end.  We  must  carefully  guard 
against  the  encroachments  of  luxury,  and 
beware  how  we  contribute  to  the  corrup- 
tions of  our  age  by  giving  up  ourselves  to 
amusements  or  merely  sensual  pleasures.  To 
press  onward  to  still  higher  attainments,  and 
a  still  higher  position — to  do  more  and  to 
be  more  to-day  than  yesterday,  to-morrow 
than  to-day — this  is  what  gives  character  to 
a  people,  and  under  the  advantages  of  their 
social  condition  as  enduring  as  the  everlast- 
ing hills. 

■   ■     -   '    '     «♦«»■» 

The  old  Connecticut  Charter,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  trunk  ot  the  Charter  Oak, 
has  been  enclosed  in  a  frame  of  wood  of  tie 
tree  which  preserved  it  169  years  ago. 


INDUSTRY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 
Mtehanical  Ingnraity,  the  secret  of  liar  prognM. 

We  are  indebted  to  some  friend,  whose 
name  we  could  not  quite  make  out,  for  a 
copy  of  a  volume  under  the  first  part  of  the 
above  title,  exhibiting  in  full,  the  various  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  that  state.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  each,  with  the 
amount  of  capital,  and  the  value  of  the  re- 
spective products. 

It  is  an  instructing  record  of  a  remarkable 
state,  and  shows  an  aggregate,  that  is  truly 
surprising. 

The  old  Bay  State  is  becoming  a  perfect 
bee  hive  of  manufactures.  Whilst  its  popu- 
lation has  increased  only  34  per  cent,  in  ten 
years,  from  1845  to  1855,  the  value  of  her 
industrial  products  have  increased  138  per 
cent.;  nnd  the  capital  invested  in  said  busi- 
ness has  more  than  doubled.  These  facts 
furnish  much  material  for  reflection,  and  af- 
ford are  pi  o  study  for  tho  states-mon,  econo- 
mist or  philosopher,  to  know  and  compre- 
hend the  cause  of  her  rapid  progress  in  pro- 
duction and  wealth. 

The  entire  result,  is  probably  based  upon 
one  simple  fact,  merely  tho  thorough  and 
efficient  employment  of  time ;  nut  of  a  part 
of  the  people,  but  of  all  of  them,  men,  wo- 
men and  children.  It  may  be  truly  said, 
that  Massachusetts  tolerates  no  idlers  in  any 
walk  of  life,  iier  wealthier  men,  work  ia 
some  vocation,  as  well  as  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  A  person  withont  employ- 
ment, or  visible  means  of  support,  is  at  once 
considered  a  doubttul  character,  and  watch- 
ed and  distrusted. 

Idle  loafers,  hanging  about  country  ta- 
verns, and  small  towns;  pitching  home 
shoes,  running  horses,  talking  slang,  and 
drinking  whiskey  swill ;  or  in  larger  town*, 
patronising  billiard  saloons,  ten  pin  alleys, 
and  one  horse  theatres,  (in  western  style) 
are  a'class,  almost,  or  quite  unknown  among 
them.  Every  body  has  their  calling,  and 
every  hamlet  its  bell,  to  regulate  tho  mo- 
tions of  all  like  a  machine. 

This  systematic  and  uniform  indostryii 
tho  first  great  point.  The  next  thing  ia. 
their  extensive  and  universal  Application  of 
the  best  labor  saving  machinery  in  die  world, 
to  almost  every  avocation.  These,  com- 
bined, produce  the  wouderful  results  we  see, 
in  their  industrial   report.    The  value  o/ 
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their  productions  averages  over  $1,200  to 
each  hand  employed  in  their  growth  or  fab- 
rication, and  on  a  capital  of  less  than  $500 
to  each  person.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  probably  one  half  of  these  labor- 
ers are  females.  What  other  part  of  the 
world  can  show  as  large  results  on  their  la* 
bor?  None  we  trow. 

The  raluo  of  their  boots  and  shoos,  annu- 
ally made,  is  $37,480,023,  almost  one  half 
moro  than  her  cotton  good*,  the  next  larg- 
est item,  $36,140,538.  Next,  her  woolleu 
goods  swell  up  to  over  $12,105,514.  Iler 
leather,  amounts  to  about  the  same  sum. 
Iler  alcohol,  liquor,  and  beer,  $3,509,GG7, 
only  falls  a  triilo  short  of  tho  cost  of  her 
bread,  $3,592,009,  (that  Is  almost  equal  to 
some  pirts  of  the  west,  where  it  takes  two 
bbls.  of  whiskey  to  one  of  fljur).  The  value 
of  her  milk,  $755,8S7,  only  slightly  exceeds 
the  value  of  her  ice,  $0*39,100.  Iler  tin 
ware,  amounts  to  $1,451,240.  Her  glue  and 
gum,  to  $532,050.  Her  combs,  to  $557,422. 
Her  whip«,  to  $505,500.  Her  straw  bon- 
nets, hats,  and  braid,  tu  $1,905,553.  Thus, 
the  straw  of  Massachusetts,  amounts  to  al- 
most half  as  much  as  tho  wheat  crop  of 
Wisconsin.  Her  whole  annual  product,  ag- 
gregates up  to  a  fraction  less  than  $300,000, 
000,  thus  making  her  yearly  earnings,  a  good 
deal  more  in  amouut,  than  tho  eutire  pro- 
perty of  Wisconsin  put  together.  And  the 
great  bulk  of  this,  earned  by  245,908  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  tho  aid  of  $490 
capital,  each,  in  machinery,  and  tools  to 
work  with.  Thus  wonderful  are  tho  results 
of  systematic  labor;  especially  when  second- 
ed by  labor  saving  machinery. 

Massuchusetts  has  considerably  more  than 
doubled  the  products  of  her  indn*»try  in  ten 
years;  nor  is  she  flagging  in  her  course; 
no  doubt  each  recurring  decade,  will  witness 
equal  progress ;  not  through  any  increase  of 
her  industry,  for  that  is  impracticable,  but 
by  the  development  of  new  enterprises,  to 
employ  it  more  profitably,  and  infinities  of 
new  machinery  to  expedite  every  process. 

This  brings  to  light  an  important  fact, 
that  every  body  does  not  yet  understand. 
Simply,  that  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  the 
age,  is  its  most  remarkable  characteristic, 
and  the  true  secret  of  all  our  rapid  and  won- 
derful progress. 

Man  tills  the  soil  just  as  of  old,  until  the 


mechanic  puts,  not  ,a  new  song  into  his 
mouth,  but  a  new  and  improved  tool,  or 
machine  into  his  hands.  He  plods  over  the 
same  country  road,  at  a  ruinous  rate  in  time 
and  money,  until  the  engineer  lays  the  rail, 
and  the  mechanic  puts  on,  not  the  '  Morgan/ 
or  4  Black  Hawk,'  but  the  Iron  Horse.  And 
how  the  snorting  of  that  horse  wakes  up  the 
country  it  traverses  to  a  new  life  and  being. 
The  granite  rocks,  and  mountain  forest,  aro 
turned  to  gold ;  the  wilderness  is  populated 
and  remote  countries  brought  nigh  together. 
The  hitherto  quiet  hamlets  and  valleys, 
clang  wilh  the  music  of  machinery,  tho  idle 
and  unemployed  find  work  through  all  sea- 
sons, and  money  flows  in  weekly  or  month- 
ly currents,  where  little  was  seen  before. 
Machinery  is  the  right  bower  to  human  in* 
dustry,  and  tho  two  coupled  judiciously  to- 
gether, either  in  agriculture  or  the  arts,  aro 
bound  to  achieve  the  greatest  of  human  tri- 
umphs. We  shall  again  refer  to  tho  impor- 
tance of  machinery  and  the  mechanic,  and 
endeavor  to  show,  what  wo  fully  believe, 
that  tho  inventor  is  the  true  architect  of  this 
wonderful  nee;  and  tho  greatest  among 
men,  when  rated  by  tho  results  of  his  labors. 
Massachusetts  proves  it,  and  every  thing  in 
tho  country  proves  it.  The  engineer  and 
inventive  mechanic,  has  become  tho  great 
man  of  the  age,  and  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
and  the  mere  old  fashioned  professional  man, 
is  comparatively,  going  into  the  shade. 
Such  as  do  not  see  it,  read  not  the  signs  of 
the  times  aright. 

AGRICULTURAL  BUREAU  AT  WASHINGTON. 

We  learn,  says  the  Country  Gentleman, 
from  one  who  has  recently  visited  this  de- 
partment of  the  Patent  Office,  that  it  is 
gradually  gaining  in  usefulness  and  impor- 
tance to  tho  interests  of  the  sgriculturtd  pub- 
lic. An  appropriation  of  $80,000  has  al- 
ready been  made  by  the  present  Congress, 
and  a  further  appropriation  of  $70,000  will 
be  asked  for  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
making  in  all  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the 
current  year. 

About  $20,000  are  to  be  expended  for 
seeds  and  cuttings.  About  forty  bushels  of 
English  turnip  seed  has  recently  arrived  at 
New  York,  and  is  now  probably  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  distributed.  The  Bureau  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  four  hundred  bush- 
els of  peas,  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
early  York  cabbage  seed. 

One  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  have  been 
ordered  from  the  Mediteranean.    In  distrib- 
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uting  this  wheat,  especial  reference  will  be 
had  to  experiments  in  cross-found  ?,tion,  by 
which  it  is  thought  new  and  valuable  varie- 
tie)  of  wheat  may  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Parker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  China, 
has  had  $1,000  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the 
purchase  of  seed. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Dennis  has  been  commissioned 
to  visit  every  State  in  the  Union,  report  up- 
on its  grasses,  and  procure  seed  for  distribu- 
tion, when  seed  has  been  procured,  experi- 
ments will  be  instituted  with  a  view  of  as- 
certaining what  grasses  are  most  permanent, 
most  prolific,  and  most  nutritious  for  stock, 
in  every  district  or  county  in  the  Uniony 

Dr.  O.  T.  Jackson,  is  permanently  engaged 
in  chemical  experiments  of  considerable  val- 
ue. By  one  set  of  experi  ments,  Dr.  Jackson 
has  proved  that  oil,  worth  about  seventy- 
five  cents  per  gallon,  can  be  extracted  from 
cotton  seed,  leaving  a  cake  worth  two  or 
three  cents  per  pound. 

Experiments  of  much  promise  are  projec- 
ted, among  which  are  those  by  which  the 
amount  of  phosphate  in  the  worn  out  soils 
of  the  east,  as  compared  with  the  virgin 
soils  of  the  west,  are  to  be  determined. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  operations  at 
present  being  carried  on  or  projected  by  the 
Agricultural  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  D.  J.  Brown.  They  certainly  promise 
important  results  to  the  agricultural  frater- 
nity. 

THE  WEATHER  AND  ITS  SIGNS. 

There  is  no  subject  of  mdre  importance, 
and  yet  there  is  none  with  which  men  of 
science,  and  others,  are  so  superficially  ac- 
quainted, as  that  indicated  in  the  above  cap- 
tion. 

Th  ?  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter, 
the  rain  and  the  snow,  the  thunder  and  the 
lightening,  the  hurricane  and  the  gentle 
breeze, — how  many  mingled  associations  of 
pleasure  and  grief  are  connected  with  these. 
Our  enjoyments,  yen,  our  very  existence,  it 
may  be  said,  are  dependent  upon  these  op- 
erations of  nature,  whioh  we  call  the  weather. 
Sometimes,  as  in  1854,  the  clouds  will  re- 
fuse their  refreshing  showers  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, and  over  extensive  tracts  of  country 
the  grass  withers,  and  the  lowing  kine  per- 
ish for  want  of  the  water  brooks,  and  then 
famine  comes  and  desolates  many  once  hap- 
py homes.  Sometimes,  again,  the  clouds 
will  pour  down  their  torrents  for  long  pe- 
riods, and  the  floods  will  come  and  sweep 
resistless  over  broad  lands,  carrying  the 
crops  of  the  farmer  from  his  fields,  and  his 
flocks  from  the  vales.  Again,  the  hurricane 
will  sometimes  come  on  swift  wing?,  bear 
ing  destruction  in  its  pathway ;  and  if  ac- 
companied with  red  bolts  of  lightning,  may 
[     consume  well  filled  barns  and  store  houses. 


and  level  many  beautiful  dwellings  to 
Were  those  weather  changes  governed  by 
immutable  laws,  and  were  we  well  acquaint- 
ed with  these,  we  might  adopt  special 
means  to  meet  special  ends,  and  provide 
against  the  coming  drouth,  the  floods,  and 
the  hurricane.  Hitherto,  the  weather  has 
been  considered  fickle  as  the  human  temper, 
and  if  it  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  the 
whole  world  lieth  nearly  in  gross  dark- 
ness respecting  them.  The  sky  may  be 
cloudless  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  yea,  in  a 
few  hours,  the  lightning  and  the  tempest 
may  come,  and  no  man  living  can  predict 
the  event  with  certainty. 

The  astronomer  has  watched  the  motions 
of  the  distant  planets,  has  weighed  them  in 
a  balance,  and  can  tell  the  exact  period 
when  the  moon,  after  a  long  interval,  will 
hide  the  sun's  rays  from  the  earth  by  day; 
and  also  when  the  excentric  comet,  after 
long  journeys  in  unseen  regions  of  space, 
will  revisit  our  system  again,  but  he  cannot 
positively  tell  the  particular  atmospheric 
changes  that  will  occur  to-morrow  in  the 
city  where  he  dwells;  and  yet  a  correct 
knowledge  of  coming  atmospherio  changes 
would  be  most  useful  to  all  men. 

Can  such  information  ever  be  obtained! 
Not  unless  such  phenomena  are  governed 
by  fixed  laws.  Well,  when  we  consider 
that  the  planets  roll,  and  the  tides  flow  by 
immutable  decrees,  can  any  person  doubt 
that  the  weather  is  governed  by  fixed  law! 
That  such  laws  do  exist,  no  one  in  his  senses 
can  doubt,  and  th*t  they  will  yet  be  disco- 
vered, we  have  as  little  doubt,  and  it  is  a 
shame  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  dis- 
cover them.  We  are  glad,  however,  that 
something  has  been  done,  and  there  is  a 
promise  of  more.  Various  stations  have 
lately  been  established  in  our  own  country 
for  taking  meteorological  observations,  and 
all  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  have  also 
entered  upon  the  same  course  of  investi- 
gations. Such  observations  extending  over 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  continuously,  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
astonishing  results.  Already  by  private  en- 
terprise and  keen  observation,  Prof.  Espy 
and  Mr.  W.  0.  Redfield,  of  this  city,  have 
made  valuable  discoveries  relating  to  gales, 
and  for  navigators,  regarding  the  rotary  pro- 
gressive course  of  tornadoes,  which  have 
prpven  to  be  of  great  benefit,  by  teachiDg 
seamen  how  to  withdraw  from  their  power. 
The  spots  observed  on  the  sun's  disk  take 
place  at  regular  intervals,  and  these,  Sir  Wm. 
Herahel  asserts,  affects  the  weather  on  our 
globe  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  regulate  the 
very  price  of  wheat.  Lieut  Maury  has 
doio  much  to  reduce  the  weather  changes 
on  I  he  ocean  to  a  science.  It  is  believed  by 
Hun  bolt  and  other  eminent  Philosophers, 
t  hat  the  sun  is  the  source  of  magnetism  as 
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well  as  beat,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  mag- 
net ere  to  our  globe,  as  the  beating  of  the 
pulse  to  the  human  system. 

In  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
"North  British  Review,"  believed  to  be 
written  by  Sir  David  Brew»ter,  he  says, 
"  Had  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  made  their 
observations,  and  had  they  also  been  made 
by  their  contemporaries  and  successors  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  we  might  now 
be  predicting  the  weather  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  we  do  the  planetary  motions." 
The  great  number  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations now  being  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  inspire  us  with  a  hope  that  such 
a  result  will  jet  be  accomplished.  We  hail 
every  effort  that  is  made  to  reduce  "  the 
weather  and  its  changes  "  to  a  positive  sci- 
ence, because  as  we  have  already  stated, 
suoh  knowledge  will  be  most  useful  aud  im- 
portant to  all  men.    [Scientific  American. 

HEALTH  FOR  CHILDREN. 

There  are  as  many  children  die  in  cities 
as  in  the  country,  and  half  the  children  born 
do  not  reach  ten  years.  Such  a  result  could 
never  have  been  intended  by  the  wise  and 
kind  Maker  of  us  all.  A  different  result 
must  be.  brought  about  by  the  exercise  of 
the  reason  which  is  implanted  in  all  parents, 
and  which,  if  properly  cultivated  and  prac- 
tised in  the  light  of  our  time,  would  soon 
work  a  wonderful  change  in  infantile  morn 
tality. 

1.  Children  should  sleep  in  separate  beds, 
on  mattresses  of  straw,  or  shucks  of  corn. 

2.  Require  them  to  go  to  bed  at  a  regular 
early  hour,  and  let  them  have  the  fullest 
amount  of  sleep  they  can  take,  allowing 
them  in  no  case  to  be  waked  up. 

8.  Except  a  rug  beside  the  bed,  there 
should  be  no  carpet  on  the  floor  of  their 
chamber,  no  bed  or  window  curtains,  no 
clothing  of  any  description  hanging  about, 
no  furniture  beyond  a  dressing  table  and  a 
few  chairs,  no  standing  fluids  except  a  glass 
of  water,  and  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of 
food,  or  plants,  or  flowers.  In  short,  a 
chamber  should  be  the  cleanest,  dryest, 
coolest,  lightest  and  most  barren  room  in 
the  house,  in  order  to  secure  the  utmost  pu- 
rity of  air  possible. 

4.  Make  it  yonr  study  to  keep  your  chil- 
dren out  of  doors  every  hour  possible,  from 
breakfast  until  sundown,  for  every  five  min- 
utes so  spent  in  joyous  play  increases  the 
probability  of  a  healthful  old  age. 

5.  Let  them  eat  at  regular  hours,  and  no- 
thing between  meals;  eating  thus,  never 
stint  them ;  let  them  partake  of  plain  sub- 
stantial food,  until  fully  satisfied.  Multi- 
tudes of  ohildren  are  starved  into  dyspepsia. 
The  last  meal  of  the  day  should  be  at  least 
two  hours  before  retiring. 

6.  Dress  children  warmly,  woollen  flannel 


next  their  persons  during  the  whole  year 
By  every  consideration,  protect  the  extrem- 
ities well.  It  is  an  ignorant  barbarism 
which  allows  a  child  to  have  bare  arms,  and 
legs  and  feet,  even  in  summer.  The  circula- 
tion should  be  invited  to  the  extremities; 
warmth  does  that ;  cold  repels  it.  It  is  at 
the  hands  and  feet  we  begin  to  die.  Those 
who  have  cold  hands  and  leet  are  never 
well.  Plenty  of  warmth,  plenty  of  sub- 
stantial food  and  ripe  fruits,  plenty  of  sleep, 
and  plenty  of  joyous  out-door  exercise,  would 
sate  millions  of  children  annually. 

[UaiJs'  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Health. 
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GAIT  AN  INDICATION  OF  CHARACTER. 

Observing  people  move  slow— their  heads 
move  alternately  from  side  to  side,  while 
they  occasionally  stop  and  turn  round.  Care- 
ful persons  lift  their  feet  high  and  place 
them  down  flat  and  firm.  Sometimes  they 
stoop  down,  pick  up  some  little  obstruction, " 
and  place  it  quietly  by  the  side  of  the  way. 
Calculating  person*  generally  walk  with 
their  bands  in  their  pockets,  and  their  heads 
slightly  inolined.  Modest  persons  generally 
step  softly  for  fear  of  being  observed.  Tim- 
id persons  often  step  off  from  the  sidewalk 
on  meeting  another,  and  always  go  round  a 
stone  instead  of  stepping  over  it.  Wide 
awake  persons  utoe  out,"  and  have  a  long 
swing  with  their  arms,  while  their  hands 
shake  about  miscellaneously.  Careless  per- 
sons are  forever  stubbing  their  toes.  Lazy 
persons  scrape  about  loosely  with  their  heels, 
and  are  first  on  one,  side  of  the  walk  and 
then  on  the  other.  Very  strong  minded 
persons  have  their  toes  directly  in  front  of 
them,  and  have  a  kind  of  stamp  movement. 
Unstable  persons  walk  fast  and  slow  by 
turns.  Venturous  persons  try  all  roads,  fre- 
quently climb  fences,  instead  of  going  thro1 
the  gate,  and  never  let  down  a  bar.  One- 
idea  persons  are  very  selfish,  and  "toe  in." 
Cross  persons  are  apt  to  hit  their  knees  to- 
gether. Good-natured  persons  snap  their 
thumb  and  finger  every  few  steps.  Fun-lov- 
ing persons  have  a  kind  ot  jig  movement. 
Absent  minded  persons  often  take  the  wrong 
road,  and  sometimes  find  themselves  up  to 
their  knees  in  a  mud  puddle,  although  the 
sidewalks  are  excellent.  Dignified  men 
move  slow  and  erect.  Fast  persons  cat 
across  the  corner,  kiek  every  dog  they  meet, 
knock  down  little  ohildren,  run  against  the 
ladies,  and  hit  every  twelfth  man's  ribs  with 
their  elbows.  Very  neat  men  occasionally 
stop  to  wipe  the  dust  from  their  boots — 
their  hands  hang  by  their  sides.  Very  po- 
lite persons  are  sometimes  seen  bowing  in 
their  course  to  black  servant  girls  and  black 
stumps.  [Selected. 

Bowing  ceremonies,  formal  compliments 
and  stiff  civilities,  do  not  pass  for  politeness. 
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STOCK  REGISTER. 

DURHAM  BULL,  "DON." 

Don  (12,707)  is  described  in  Vol.  11  of  the 
English  Herd  Book  as  calved  31»t  of  July 
1859,  and  white  in  color.  The  opposite 
illustration  gives  a  very  accurate  ide*  of  his 
appearance.  His  sire  was  4*The  Lord  of 
Ery holme,"  (12,205,)  whose  portrait  is  in 
Vol.  10  of  the  English  Herd  Book,  roan  in 
color,  bred  by  A.  L.  Maynard,  Morton-le- 
Moor,  Ripon,  in  England. 

His  dam  was  Apricot,  described  in  Vol. 
11  of  the  English  Herd  Book  as  roan  in  col- 
0r,  and  bred  by  T.  Bell  of  Kirklivington  in 
England,  and  got  by  Third  Dnke  of  York 
(10.166.)  Annie  by  the  Fourth  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  (8,649.)  Anna  by  Short 
Tail,  (2,621.)  Acomb  by  Belvedere,  (1,706,) 
«&o«,  Ac. 

Don  is  also  described  in  Vol.  II  of  the 
American  Herd  Book,  was  bred  by  Noel  J. 
Becar  and  purchased  by  Hon.  John  Went- 
worth  for  the  Illinois  Breeding  Association, 
at  Summit,  Cook  Co.,  Illinois.  See  adver- 
tisement of  Sargent  Cook. 
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WINTER OARE  OF  ANIMALS- HOBSBS. 

We  advert  to  this  subject  thus  early  for 
the  reasons  that,  many  spare  moments  may 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer  ere  the 
snows  and  frosts  of  winter  come  upon  us, 
and  because  the  haUitntious  of  domestic  an- 
imals should  bo  fully  and  comfortably  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  long  ere  necessity 
compel*  them  and  us  to  seek  a  shelter. 

The  first  requirement  in  the  winter  eare 
of  horses  is  a  good  stable.  The  choice  of 
situation,  and  there  is  a  choice,  is  an  impor- 
tant item.  A  high  and  dry  spot,  or  one 
that  will  admit  of  drainage,  is  as  necessary 
for  this  purpose  as  for  the  house  of  the  far- 
mer. Stables  should  be  dry.  Damp  sta- 
bles are  productive  of  as  many  evils  as  damp 
honsea,— in  fact  many  of  the  most  violent 
diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  subject  we  of- 
ten attributable  to  this  one  detect.  Shelter 
from  cold  and  bleak  winds  is  another  desid- 
eratum which  should  receive  attention.  Sta- 
bles should  also  bo  easy  of  access — here, 
however,  the  farmer  consults  his  own  com- 
fort, and  on  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate. 

The  second  necessity  is  that  the  stable 
should  bo  of  good  size.  Not  unfrequently 
horses  are  crowded  into  spacj  so  small  as  to 
be  not  onlv  extremely  uncomfortable  for 
them,  bnt  highly  injurous  to  their  health. 
Stables  thus  crowded  undergo  sudden  and 


remarkable  transitions  of  temperature— the 
air  becomes  so  heated  that  the  animals  are 
almost  constantly  in  prespi ration,  und  on  be- 
ing taken  out  to  perform  work  are  immedi- 
ately chilled ;  and  colds  and  coughs  soon 
produce  their  ultimate  and  inevitable  re- 
sults. 

Another  want,  and  a  very  great  one,  is 
windows.  .Dark  stables  are  undoubtedly  in- 
jurious,— if  they  were  not,  the  necessity  that 
will  at  times  arise  for  light  to  render  aid  to 
animals  that  may  get  cast  or  Injured,  periods 
when  prompt  and  efficient  action  is  needed, 
demund  a  reform  in  this  respect. 

Again,  proper  and  thorough  ventillation 
should,  in  the  construction,  be  one  of  the 
prime  objects  sought.  Man  sees  the  necessi- 
ty for  a  circulation  of  air  in  his  house, 
where  breathing  is  the  only  thing  that  de- 
stroys the  purity  of  the  atmosphere, — how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  in  the  home  of 
the  horse,  where  the  emanations  from  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  manure,  and  the 
urine,  all  mingle  with  it  and  taint  it. 

Having  provided  comfortable  quarters,  the 
duty  of  supplying  them  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  tbod,  and  that  at  regular 
intervals,  devolves  upon  the  keeper.  For 
many  years  experiments  have  been  in  prog- 
ress with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
kinds  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  ani- 
mal at  this  period  of  the  year.  Persons  dif- 
fer as  to  the  relative  value  of  many  articles, 
yet  all  agree  that  variety  is  essential.  Oats 
are  not  the  only  food,  that  will  fit  a  horse 
for  labor  or  the  road — roots  are  oftentimes 
much  superior.  Carrots  are  perhaps  the 
firht  in  this  cla&s  and  are  noted  both  for 
their  action  upon  the  internal  organization 
and  in  an  improved  external  appearance.  A 
loc*e,  mellow  hide  is  observable'  in  all  ani- 
mals where  this  root  forms  a  portion  of  their 
food.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper 
to  say,  that  every  barn  thould  have  a  hay  or 
straw  cutter,  and  that  the  instrument  should 
be  kept  in  daily  use.  Every  method  by 
which  the  digestion  can  be  improved,  ought 
to  be  resorted  to,  for  the  stomach  is  the 
great  furnisher  of  motive  power,  and  shonld 
the  steam  go  down,  locomotion  is  impeded 
or  brought  to  a  full  stop. 

Regularity  in  feeding  is  a  thing  that  must 
not  be  overlooked  if  we  aim  at  dooing  every 
thing  in  our  power  for  our  stock.  Every 
farmer  can  recall  in  his  own  experience  nu- 
merous times  when  he 

"  Moodily  has  listened  lone 
To  hew  the  dinner  hornr 

and  knows,  however  tired  previous  to  the 
welcome  sound,  with  what  alacrity  has  been 
"laid  down  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,"  and 
the  most  direct  course  taken  for  the  well 
spread  board.  Animals  possess  some  hu- 
manity in  their  composition,  and  if  it  can 
be  discovered  nowhere  else,  it  is  readily 
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found  in  the  stomach.    Once  more  we  would 
repeat,  feed  and  water  regularly. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  horse  is  indispensi- 
bleto  the  pieservation  of  his  health.  Sta- 
bles with  every  appliance  for  comfort,  food 
in  abundance  and  of  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion— if  every  want  b*  supplied — without 
the  animal  and  his  quarters  are  cleaned  dai- 
ly and  kept  ho,. it  is  of  no  avail.  In  addition 
to  enhaucing  external  appearance,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  the  friction  caused  in 
the  process  of  cleaning  is  promotive  of  the 
well-being  of  the  animal.  The  hair  of  the 
well  cleaned  horse  is  soft  and  oily,  and  con- 
sequently it  better  fits  him  to  withstand  the 
cold  rains  so  frequent  during  witer  and  early 
spring.  The  annointing  matter  is  conferred 
through  the  agency  of  the  skin,  and  this  se- 
cretory process  is  doubtless  augmented  by 
good  grooming.  In  the  horse  that  is  seldom 
or  never  groomed  the  hair  stands  in  all  di- 
rections, is  rough  and  harsh  to  the  feel,  and 
in  addition  he  has  a  dull  and  sickly  look. 
Sooner  or  later  mange  will  manifest  itself  in 
an  animal  thus  cared  for,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  outer  with  the  inner  organization, 
will  rapidly  affect  the  entire  system. 

Each  department  of  the  animal  economy 
ought  to  receive  its  due  propartion  of  care 
and  attention,  and  must,  if  we  expect  the 
entire  system  to  be  benefitted.  Let  care- 
lessness infringe  npon  the  wants,  in  any  one 
particular,  and  the  detriment  of  all  will  be 
the  result.  Temperance,  parity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, quantity  and  quality  of  food,  in 
fact  everything  that  will  redound  to  the  ani- 
mal comfort,  is  worthy  of  the  closest  scruti- 
ny on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  horses. 
[Wool  Grower. 

ABOUT  KEEPING*  DOGS. 

We  can  conceive  of  special  oases  when  it 
may  be  expedient  to  keep  a  dog.  But  why 
every  third  man  in  the  community  should 
have  an  ugly  onr  lying  about  his  house,  or 
following  at  his  heels,  is  more  than  we  can 
explain.  Some  farmers  say  that  a  dog  is 
useful  to  drive  off  a  neighbor's  trespassing 
cattle  and  to  protect  their  lambs  and  poultry. 
But  good  fences  are  better  than  dogs  to  keep 
off  cattle,  and  lambs  and  poultry  kept  near 
the  house  will  seldom  be  injured  by  strange 
dogs,  Some  of  the  best  farmers  of  our  ac- 
quaintance do  not  keep  dogs,  and  have  no 
trouble  of  this  kind  with  their  crops  and 
their  flocks. 

Mechanics,  doctors,  lawyers,  editors  and 
all  sorts  of  people  keep  dogs,  sometimes,  not 
because  they  are  useful,  but  because  they 
like  dogs  and  will  have  them.  Well,  there's 
no  disputing  about  tastes ;  and  if  any  one 
wishes  to  keep  a  saucy  cur,  we  have  no  pow- 
er or  desire  to  prevent  his  doing  so.  The 
economy  of  the  thing  is  worth  looking  at 


It  often  costs  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a  year 
to  feed  a  dog.  We  have  seen  it  estimated 
that  dogs  in  New  England  cost  upwards  of 
$1,083,040  annually.  This  money  applied 
in  aid  of  Common  Schools  we  think  would 
be  much  better  used. 

Then,  as  to  the  mntter  of  ta*tey  we  mort 
say  a  few  words.  Wary  few  are  so  band* 
some  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  them. 
Tho  majority  aro  ungainly,  dirty,  sneaking, 
cross  and  ferocious-looking  objects,  which 
one  hates  to  sec  and  dreads  to  encounter. 
One  of  tho  strangest  things  in  the  world  to 
us,  is  that  any  respectable  man  can  wish  to 
have  one  of  these  short-legged,  big-bellied, 
snub-nosed,  sore-eyed,  cross,  dirty  things 
trotting  along  at  his  heels,  as  his  chosen 
companion,  and  ready  to  snap  at  every  man, 
woman  or  child  he  meets.  We  have  no- 
ticed that  some  of  the  ugliest  and  meanest 
looking  dogs  are  most  beloved  by  their 
owners ! 

What  a  delightful  thing  a  red-eyed,  cross 
poodle  is,  in  a  woman's  lap,  especially  when 
she  informs  you  that  this  "love  of  a  thing" 
shares  her  bed  every  night !  How  pleasant 
it  is  to  see  a  troop  of  dogs  following  their 
masters  into  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
then  to  have  them  whine  and  yelp  when 
their  toes  are  trodden  on ;  or  to  see  them 
mount  the  pulpit  stairs  in  sermon  time,  and, 
to  olose  the  scene,  to  have  the  sexton  chase 
after  them  up  and  down  the  aisles  to  expel 
them  with  his  cane,  and  thus  destroy  all  the 
solemnity  and  interest  of  the  service  1  What 
a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  have  a  dog  rush  out 
upon  you  from  a  house  as  you  ride  past  It 
does  your  horse  good  to  have  him  frightened 
in  that  way,  and  it  does  your  own  patience 
good  to  be  irritated  in  that  particular  man- 
ner. Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than 
on  visiting  a  neighbor,  to  have  his  dog  at- 
tack you  as  you  enter  the  premises,  or  growl 
upon  you  as  you  knock  at  his  door.  It  is  a 
very  warm  and  agreeable  welcome;  it 
makes  you  think  your  neighbor  an  amiable 
and  hospitable  man,  and  makes  yon  want  to 
come  again  I 

On  the  whole,  the  more  we  pursue  this 
subject  the  more  interested  do  we  become 
in  it  If  we  hear  of  any  mad  dogs  running 
about  the  streets,  we  shall  surely  buy  a  car 
of  some  sort;  we  desire  to  see  several  cases 
of  hydrophobia.  [Rural  American* 

Gakoet  in  Oowa.— Garget  is  a  trouble- 
some complaint.  It  affects  the  udder,  and 
produces  a  morbid  action  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem, but  more  particularly  of  the  secretory 
and  latescent  grands.  1  f  taken  in  time,  com- 
mon linseed  oil  rubbed  carefully  over  the 
teats  and  udder,  will  effect  a  perfect  cure. 
As  a  preventive,  a  few  doses  of  saltpetre  per 
month,  administered  in  dough  or  mush,  a 
tablespoonful  at  a  time,  is  highly  valuable. 
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F«r  th«  Farmer. 
THB  HOBBB. 

The  horse  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  even  in 
his  domesticated  state,  nnder  good  manage- 
ment, has  a  moderate  and  very  delicate  ap- 
petite, and  is  very  nice  in  his  choice  of  both 
food  and  water.  But  a  horse  by  over-feed- 
ing  has  been  known  to  acquire  a  voracious 
and  depraved  appetite,  and  eat  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds  of  hay  in  a  day,  and  drink 
four  pails  of  water  at  a  time — that  is,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  gallons.  With  such  a  load 
in  his  stomach  and  bowels,  what  can  be  ex- 
pected but  an  abridgment  of  the  animal's 
life  and  services  to  one-third  of  the  period  to 
which  they  might  have  been  extended  under 
proper  management  ?  And  his  labor  during 
this  short  period  is  often  interrupted  by 
sickness.  Besides  this,  we  are  to  consider 
the  loss  of  muscular  power  that  must  result 
from  such  immoderate  feeding.  Also  the 
loss  of  spirit  or  energy,  rendering  a  horse 
sluggish,  sleepy,  and  unwilling  to  work 
The  blood,  too,  gradually  becomes  impover- 
ished and  full  of  humors,  as  it  is  termed — 
the  bowels  loaded  with  worms,  and  the  air 
passages  with  viscid  or  acrimonious  mucus, 
causing  wheezing  and  difficult  breathing. 
The  animal  becomes  mangy,  farosed,  greasy 
and  consumptive.  Many  horses  have  been 
thrown  down  merely  from  the  sluggishness 
and  weakness  occasioned  by  loaded  bowels, 
and  whenever  the  gripes,  colic,  or  fret,  ter- 
minates in  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and 
death  as  it  often  #  does,  we  are  sure  to  find 
the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  both,  in  a  loaded 
state. 

Again,  the  stomach  is  often  injured,  both 
as  a  muscular  and  as  a  nervous  organ,  by 
immoderate  work,  and  by  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet,  at  a  time  when  the  strength  of  the 
body  is  exhausted  by  exertion,  and  the  skin 
is  in  a  perspiring  state.  Therefore,  atten- 
tion to  feeding  alone,  is  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  stomach,  except  in 
respect  to  animals  that  are  designed  for  food. 
And  even  thousands  of  such  animals  are  lost 
from  improper  feeding,  and  consequent  con- 
stipation of  the  lungs  and  other  internal 
parts.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  cattle, 
especially  yearlings  which  are  poorly  kept 
during  the  winter,  and  put  suddenly  into 
rich  pastures  in  the  spring. 
But,  though  the  horse's  stomach  cannot  be 


preserved  in  a  state  of  health  by  attention  to 
feeding  alone,  we  have  this  consolation,  that 
it  is  only  by  working  him  unfairly  and  cruel- 
ly that  we  injure  the  stomach  when  it  is 
properly  supplied  with  food ;  and  by  work- 
ing a  horse  with  moderation  and  treating 
him  in  every  respect  with  kindness,  we  are 
not  only  doing  oor  duty  as  Christians,  but 
promoting  our  interest!  as  horse  proprietors. 
The  state  of  the  bowels  has  more  to  do  with 
tbe  digestive  functions  than  is  commonly 
supposed :  not  so  much  perhaps  as  in  the 
human  body,  but  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
require  attention. 

In  the  usual  way  of  feeding  and  treating 
horses,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of 
the  stomach  when  they  are  put  to  work,  but 
frequently  they  are  put  into  a  buggy  or 
coach,  or  ridden  off  at  a  rapid  rate,  with 
their  stomachs  loaded  with  food.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  has  often  been  gripes,  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels,  and  even  sudden 
death.  In  the  simple  and  economical  mode 
of  feeding,  the  horse  is  always  ready  for  his 
work — digestion  goes  on  rapidly,  every  par- 
ticle of  nutriment  that  is  contained  in  the 
food  is  extracted  by  the  stomach  without 
any  injurious  exertion,  and  is  converted  into 
pure  blood ;  but  when  the  stomach  is  load- 
ed, as  in  the  other  case,  even  with  good  food, 
digestion  is  always  imperfect,  and  performed 
with  difficulty,  and  when  the  hay  is  bad,  as 
it  often  is,  the  consequence  is  still  worse. 
The  stomach,  by  such  management,  is  sure 
to  become,  in  time,  more  or  less  dsseased, 
and  when  this  happens,  a  foundation  is  laid 
for  many  diseases,  such  as  broken  wind, 
chronic  cough,  colic,  worms*  <fce.       J.  S. 

Milwaukee,  Nov.  15, 1866. 

KEEP  MORE  STOCK. 

Stook  growing  is  fast  becoming  popular 
among  our  most  astute  farmers.  Ttiey  be- 
gin to  find,  or  rather  to  realize  uin  the 
light,"  as  the  Quakers  say,  the  truth  of 
the  Scotch  maxim,  "No  cattle  no  manure, 
no  manure  no  corn."  So  long  as  our  gene- 
rous alluvial  soils  gave  crops  without  stint, 
the  farmer  only  set  down  the  cost  of  feeding 
a  pair  of  three  year  olds  against  the  small 
sum  for  which  he  sold  them;  counting  as 
nothing  the  mannre  they  made,  which  alone 
prevented  the  deterioration  of  his  soil.  But 
all  this  is  changed  now :  three  year  olds  are 
sold  at  this  time  at  more  than  fifty  dollars  a 
head,  and  such  is  their  scarcity  on  the  farm, 
that  the  soil  is  fast  deteriorating,  except 
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among  those  thinking  farmers  who  h^f 
bought  as  many  lean  kine  ns  they  have  sold 
fat  ores.  These  men  have  sold  J  a  ore  crops 
ot  cum,  *nd  ted  It  all  t<>  their  animal?,  thus 
realizing  mil  fed  priim  iii  tl»ej r  sales,  over 
and  ubovti  the  ^r:Lia  in  that  extra  nitrugen- 
ons  manure  made  from  ef>rn  feil  cattle. 

PUERPERAL*  OR  MILK  FEVER  IN  COWS, 

This  diaease  appears  to  increase  both  id 
prevalence  and  fatality.  A  few  years  ngo 
its  occurrence  was  so  rare,  that  it  wiw  not 
inviwtigated,  neither  was  it  then  so  fatal 
It  is  now  so  common  on  the  Western  Pre- 
serve, or  Northern  Ohio1  that  the  dairy  men 
begin  to  fear  sad  havoc  amongst  their  cows* 
I  will  give  my  opinion  of  it: — 

It  is  evident  that  all  who  keep  cows  have 
been  striving  for  the  beat  milkers,  and  tm- 
proving  lor  that  purpose,  and  have  so  im- 
proved in  quantity  that  it  is  now  a  common 
yield  to  pel  from  twenty  to  lliirty-tive  ojOArr^ 
a  day.  This  enormous  fluw  i«  milk  over- 
taxes the  system  at  a  time  when  the  animal 
is  under  the  influence  of  reproductive  ex- 
citement. And  another  reason  is,  it  is  ol 
common  occurrence  to  have  a  cow  go  from 
one  to  twenty  days  over  the  usual  time. 
This  is  indicative  of  a  high  and  plethoric 
condition  of  the  system,  which  retards  the 
maturing  of  the  foat  us,  and  kovpe  back  the 
development  or  flow  of  the  milk  which  is 
necessary  to  the  natural  and  easy  parturition. 
Another  reason  is,  it  has  become  a  general 
practice  to  stable  cow*  up  to  the  tinie  of 
calving,  and  when  turned  ont  they  are 
more  liable  to  lake  cold  by  Ijing  on  the 
ground,  and  the  hit  mjh  likewise  affects 
them,  and  thu^  they  are  liable  to  it\^r  and 
indamatlon,  and  tho  cr*w?  that  are  good 
milkers  and  give  a  great  quantity,  are  more 
liable  to  a  reabaoiplion  of  the  milk.  A 
lli^l i  of  feed  after  parturition  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce reabsorpuon  of  milk ;  much  excitement 
and  worrying  about  the  calf  i*  a!so  apt  u> 
create  lever. 

The  15  rat  symptom  of  paerperal  fever  is, 
the  animal  d"cs  nut  field  her  milk  readily  ; 
it  will  come  slow,  and  the  ipiantky  is  smalJ. 
The  nose  or  miizzic  is  dry ;  the  eyes  are  dim  ■ 
the  ears  droop;  she  hangs  her  head;  moves 
with  diflkuliy;  moans  and  lays  down  to 
rise  no  more,"  The  first  symptoms  generally 
noticed,  is  the  difficulty  with  which  she 
risea,or  inability  to  get  up.  The  fever  soon 
becomes  general,  or  sympathetic.  The  sud- 
den transfer  of  aeon  nm  Sated  action,  at  or 
near  the  time  of  parturition,  mTwi  cause  a 
great  constitution*)  liability  to  local  intlarn- 
atiun.  If  an  nbcess  form  in  tin*  udder  it 
should  be  speedily  punctured,  anil  this  may 
occnr  before  or  after  parturition:  if  be  to  re, 
the  womb  will  not  be  lively  to  be  the  seat 
of  incarnation,  but  the  udder ;  or,  a  general 


fever  will  set  in,  which  will  hapten  liter 
npins.  The  great  difficulty  exists  in  its  not 
being  detected  in  due  time.  A  cow  fre- 
quently Id  ailing  not.  ruminating  as  usual; 
the  milk  not  given  freely,  ard  she,  scarcely 
able  to  btaud  lung  uuiugh  to  have  it  drawn. 
But  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  milting  Ate 
is  turned  out  unnoticed  and  unattended, 
when  she  should  be  milked  from  three  to 
live  times  a  day  during  her  illness,  A  row 
that  eomes  to  her  inilk  before  calving 
should  lie  milked  regularly,  and  thns  fever 
may  be  prevented. 

Dairy  men  should  be  careful  and  witch 
their  cowa  for  one  week  before  and  odg 
w  eek  after  calving,  which  is  always  attend^ 
with  more  or  Jess  febril  symptom**.  TL« 
disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  fat  and 
well  kept  cows;  their  systems  being  mors 
disponed  to  the  ready  vhdding  to  ihe  influ- 
ence that  generates  the  milk.  I  have  al- 
ways found  those  patients  to  have  larppsad 
well  filled  udders  before  j parturition,  Ikavs 
never  known  a  poor  milker,  or  one  who 
gave  poor  nil  Ik,  die  oi  milk  fever.  I  liari 
never  known  but  two  recover  after  they 
were  unable  to  rise  without  bain.  At  this 
stage  of  the  disea*e,  the  Sclera  becomes  w» 
inactive  and  dormant  that,  inetdicine  tails  to 
produce  a  change  of  symptoms  ;  and  the  fi* 
bVile  hyinptojns  increase  until  convuMoni 
supervene,  which  eoon  terminate  in  death* 

I  will  not  attempt  to  prescribe  at  tlii» 
time,  but  only  insist  on  a  clo^c  attention  to 
the  symptoms,  which  undoubtedly  cxittlirt 
or  three  days;  as  simple  lever,  for  exarojjlfc, 
which  is  easily  treated,  by  giving  catLnruta 
and  febrifugta  drawing  tkemilk  everjlbn-* 
or  four  bourn,  under  this  plan  of  treatment, 
the  an  linn)  will,  in  a  tew  day*,  recover.  A 
cow  that  dues  recover  frijni  a  re»bs»'rpliott 
of  milk  is  seldom  worth  keeping,  as  the 
would  be  liable  to  have  it  again  the  neit 
year.  A !  I  s  m?h  co  w  a  s  I  i  on  Id  he  tatted  burn* 
tiiately,  and  disposed  of,  and  thmt  avoid  toe 
i -iik  next  season- 

[Pterco,  In  Veterinary  Journal. 

- i  «H  Hm 

Mi  ni: ain\ — In  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  murrain  among  cattle  in  Poland, 
a  sanitary  committee  of  twelve  member^ 
one  of  whom  is  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  em- 
inence, has  been  appointed  to  each  of  th* 
live  governments.  They  are  ordered  to 
adopt  the  most  native  measures  to  investi- 
gate causes,  and  tu  apply  remedies. 

[Daily  Prea. 

TttH  temperature  of  the  valley  of  Sacra- 
mento, California,  during  the  day  in  summer, 
ranges  from  102fl  to  I2»*,  Kah.T  in  the  sIj^Ic, 
Pretty  hot  for  such  a  Paradise  as  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be  i 
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TWO    SOUTH    DOWN    BUCK    LAMBS. 


The  above  cnt~represents  the  portraits  of 
two  South  Down  buck  lambs,  raised  by  the 
Illinois  Breeding  Association,  Summit,  Cook 
Oo.,  Illinois,  from  their  imported  buck  "Ban- 
ker Hill"  and  imported  ewes.  Tbero  are 
still  a  few  full  blood  yearling  ratus,  and  a 
few  ram  lambs  for  Sale  out  of  this  buck  and 
imported  ewes.  Address  S.  Oook,  care  of 
Hon.  John  Wentworth  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

See  advertisement  of  Sargent  Oook. 
■  -«•»»»  .■ 

REGULARITY  IN  FEEDING  SHEEP. 

If  there  is  one  rule  which  may*be  consid- 

s|ee^^%ban<&^  2|  i^.tqattl^jitmost  sega- 
ladlT  b^iwri^iiwidiftgio'  First,  there' 
stfctoUk^|i^£it^.y>ft»t^  ti&klms*  of  *fc&P 
Ug:r,'HiMv»  fcMncfcutiy'provided  for, 
When  a  flock  is  foddered  sometimes  at  one 
hour  and  sometimes  at  another—sometimes 
three  times  a  day  and  sometimes  twice- 
some  days  grain  and  some  days  none — they 
cannot  "be  made  to  thrive.  They  will  do  far 
better  on  inferior  keep,  if  fed  with  strict 
regularity.  In  a  climate  where  they  require 
hay  three  times  a  day,  the  best  times  for 
feeding  are  about  sunrise  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  an  hour  before  dark  at  night. 
Unlike  cattle  and  horse's  sheep  do  not  eat 
well  in  the  dark,  and  therefore  they  should 
have  time  to  consume  their  feed  before  night 
sets  in.  Noon  is  the  common  time  for  feed- 
ing grain  or  roots,  and  is  the  best  time  if 
but  two  fodderings  of  hay  are  given.    If  the 


sheep  receive  hay  three  times,  1t  U  not  a 
matter  of  much  importance  with  which  feed- 
ing: the  grain  is  given,  only  that  the  practice 
be  nniform. 

It  is  also  highly  essentia!  fhnt  there  be 
regularity  preserved  in  the  amount  fed.  The 
consumption  of  hay  will,  it  is  true,  depend 
much  upon  the  "weather.  The  keener  the 
cold,  the  more  sheep  wilf  eat.  In  many 
place*  a  light  daily  foddering  would  suffice; 
in  others  a  light  foddering  placed  in  the  de- 
pository racks  once  in  two  days  would  an- 
swer the  purpose.  In  the  8outh  much 
wtotild'dbfitend'upon  the  amount  of  grass  ob- 
tjained.*  3n  the  steady  cold  weather  of  the 
Ktrtttf^ne  shepherd  readily  learns  to  deter- 
iiiWabftJft  howmnch  hay  will  be  consumed 
before  the  next  foddering  time.  And  this  is 
the  amount  winch  should,  as  near  as  may  be, 
be  regul&rty  fed.  In  feeding  grain  «rr  roots 
there  is  no  difflealty  fo  preserving  enti  re  reg*- 
ularity,  and  it  is  vastly  more  imp:rtsnt  than 
in  feeding  hay.  »Of  the  latter  a  sheep  will 
not  over  est  and  surfeit  itself.  Of  the  former 
it  will.  And  if  not  fed  grain  to  the  point  of 
surfeiting,  but  still  over-plenteously,  it  will 
expect  a  like  amount  at  the  next  feeding* 
and  failing  to  receive  it,  will  pine  for  it  and  • 
manifest  uneasiness.  The  effect  of  such  ir- 
regularity on  the  stomach  and  system  of  any 
animal  is  bad— and  the  sheep  suffers  more 
from  it  than  any  other  animal.  The  shep- 
herd should  be  required  to  measure  grain  out 
to  sheep  in  all  instances.  [Randall. 
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MUwaukee,  Oct  10, 1866. 
The  committee  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  following  classes  of  horses  exhibited  for 
premiums  at  the  late  state  fair,  would  re- 
tpeotfully  report  as  follows: 

1st  Best  blood  stallions,  four  years  old 
and  over,  having  boon  kept  for  stock  the 
past  season  in  this  state.  The  oommittee  to 
require  satisfactory  proof  of  pedigree. 

2nd.  Morgan  Horses.  For  the  best  stal- 
lion, kept  for  stock  the  past  season  in  this 
state,  4  years  old  and  over. 

0d.  Black  Hawk  Horses.  The  best  stal- 
lion kept  for  stock  the  past  season,  in  this 
state,  4  years  old  and  over. 

4th.  Carriage  Horses.  For  the  best  and 
second  best  pair  matched  carriage  horses, 
also  for  the  best  and  second  best  single 
horse;  all  to  be  exhibited  in  harness. 

5th.  Horses  for  all  work.  For  the  best 
and  second  best  stallion  for  all  work,  kept 
for  stock  the  past  season,  within  this  state, 
4  years  old  and  over. 

Best  and  seoond  best  mares,  4  yean  old 
and  over. 

Best  and  second  best  pair  of  matched 
horses  for  all  work* 

The  only  horses  among  the  first  class 
(blood  stallions)  exhibited  to  your  oommittee 
were  two,  one  of  which  was  an  excellent  six 
year  old  bay  horse  entered  by  K  H.  Ball& 
Co.  of  East  Troy.  The  other  was  exhibited 
by  0. 1.  Bollock,  Esq.  of  Sank  City,  and  is  5 
years  old,  bright  bay,  and  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects a  good  horse,  being  10  hands  high, 
with  good  limbs,  fine  action  and  style,  bnt 
the  oommittee  feel  compelled  by  their  in- 
structions to  withhold  from  both  of  these 
hones  premiums,  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  no  satisfactory  proof,  that  they  were 
thorough  bred  horses,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing in  their  appearance  to  unerringly  indi- 
cate it  In  justioe,  however,  we  would  say 
that  they  are  both  fine  horses,  and  well 
calculated  to  improve  our  stock,  as  they  pos- 
sess the  requisites  of  good  carriage  horses. 

There  were  but  two  Morgan  Horses  exhi- 
bited—one by  F.  M.  Wheeler,  Esq.  of  Spring- 
vale,  in  Fond-du-Lac  County;  the  other,  by 
Horace  Chase,  Esq.  of  Milwaukee.  Both  of 
these  horses,  judging  from  their  pedigree  are 
probably  as  pure  blood  Morgans  as  can  be 


found  at  this  time — they  are  both  small,  be- 
ing about  14  hands  high,  very  closely  form- 
ed, appear  to  have  sufficient  endurance  sad 
good  action,  but  not  a  sufficient  size  for  styl- 
ish carriage  Iiorses.  A  majority  of  the  eo*> 
mittee  awarded  the  1st  premium  to  Mr. 
Wheeler,  and  the  second  premium  to  Mr. 
Chase,  but  in  the  opinion  of  your  commiUes 
there  is  but  little  choice  between  the  two 
horses.  Mr.  Wheeler's  horse  is  a  beautiful 
chestnut,  the  other  a  rich  dark  bay,  and  to 
those  partial  to  Morgan  horses,  we  would 
say,  that  there  are  no  purer  horses  of  that 
breed  to  be  found,  judging  from  the  pedigree 
exhibited  by  the  owners. 

There  was   a  very  large   exhibition  of 
"  Black  Hawk  "  horses,  jsome  of  which  were 
Bplendid  specimens  of  tljat  stock — probably 
equal  to  any  that  have  ever  been  produced. 
This  is  a  peculiar  race  of  horses.    They  are 
(with  but  few  exceptions)  of  a  dark  chest- 
nut or  black  color,  rather  undersized,  being 
15  hands  high,  and  weighing  about  1000  lbs. 
They  are  generally  marked  by  good  style 
and  action;  they  are  kind  to  handle  sod 
drive,  have  plenty  of  spirits,  and  though  all 
have  fair,  but  few  are  noted  for  remarkable 
speed.    The  following  horses  were  among 
the  best  exhibited,  "Bucephalus,"  bv  John 
Gate,    of  Morton,  in   Waukesha  Connty. 
This  is  a  black  horse,  7  years  old.    Except 
in  size,  he  is  a  perfect  model  of  this  breed. 
Be  can  trot  a  mile  in  about  2m.  57scc  to 
harness.    This  horse  has  been  as  extensively 
patronised  as  any  horse  of  the  Black  Hawk 
family  in  this  state    We    have  seen  bfe 
stock,  consisting  of  eolta  between  one  and 
two  years  old,  and  generally  have  thought 
it  was  promising,  and  particularly  at,  whirs 
he  has  been  brad  with  good  mares.   Mr 
T.  Marshall  of  Oak  Grave,  in  Dodge  county, 
also  exhibited  a  large  and  vary  exesBsat 
horse  of  the  same  stock.    This  horse  hat 
good  action,  fine  proportions  and  style,  plen- 
ty of  length  to  his  neck,  and  is  the  nearest 
to  a  proper  sixe  of  any  of  this  family  of 
horses  exhibited.    We  know  nothing  of  bit 
stock,  but  should  Judge,  that  his  cohs  will 
prove  good.    Mr.  8.  Cotton,  Esq.  of  Ratine, 
exhibited    a    beautiful    chestnut    u  Black 
Hawk."    This  is  a  splendid  horse,  and  must 
prove  a  permanent  benefit  to  that  portion  of 
our  state,  as  such  a  horse  cannot  mil  to  be 
liberally   patronised.     He   trotted   at  the 
State  Fair  in  1855,  one  mile,  in  the  vicinity 
of  9  minutes,  and  moved  in  good  stole. 
Geo.  Paddock,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee  exhibited 
a  4  year  old  (same  breed)  of  great  promise. 
He  is  a  dark  grey  or  blaok  roan,  of  fair  sixe. 
He  has  more  style  than  is  often  found,  even 
among  that  peculiar  breed  of  horses,  a  very 
strongly  formed  animal,  and  when  he  ma- 
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tone,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  beat 
horses  of  this  kind,  in  the  state.  D.  8.  Foote, 
of  Merton,  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  chest- 
cnt  colt,  foar  years  old  of  the  same  family. 
He  was  brought  bofore  us  too  late  to  com- 
pete for  the  premium,  bat  is  certainly  an  ex- 
cellent colt.  lie  is  a  fast  trotter,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  these  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  oar  horses. 
O.  A.  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Ottawa,  also  exhibited 
a  good  "  Black  ijawk  n  horse  6  years  old, 
also  a  gpod  trotter,  and  showing  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  that  stock  of  horses,  and  po- 
sessing  style  and  action  rarely  to  be  seen.    * 

The  only  8  year  old  u  Black  Hawk,"  ex- 
hibited, was  by  Santel  Whitman  Esq.  He 
is  a  very  line  colt,  well  broke  to  harness, 
and  a  good  trotter,  with  tine  appearance 
and  carriage.  The  display  of  "Black 
Hawks"  was  really  splendid.  The  Com- 
mittee awarded  the  first  premium  to  John 
Gale,  of  Merton,  and  the  second  premium 
to  T.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Oak  Grove.  The 
1st  premium  on  8  year  olds  was  awarded 
to. Santel  Whitman,  E*q.,  there  being  no 
competitors,  and  his  colt  well  deserving  this 
mark  of  approbation. 

JohnO.  SUrk  weather,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukee, 
exhibited  a  pair  of  bright  bay  geldings,  under 
the  class  of  carriage  horses.  -  They  were 
awarded  the  1st  premium ;  they  are  perfect- 
ly matched  in  size,  color  and  movement; 
tliey  are  both  16  1-2  hands  Idgh,  and  excel 
in  nearly  all  the  qualifications  of  carriage 
horses.  They  are  very  docile  and  fleet  tra- 
velers, and  make  a  splendid  appearance. 
The  2nd  premium  on  matched  carriage 
horses,  was  awarded  to  C.  M.  Porter,  Esq. 
of  Milwaukee.  These  horses  are  deserving 
of  something  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
They  are  well  matched  in  color,  travel  well 
together,  carry  themselves  finely,  and  as  a 
pur  of  matched  carriage  horses  are  seldom 
surpassed.  Christopher  M.Graw,  of  .John  V 
town,  Book  County,  exhibited  a/very  beau- 
tiful pair  of  matched  carriage  horses,  5 
years  old,  bright  bay  color,  fine  size,  and  a 
superior  pair  of  oolts.  H.  D.  Eighuce  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Racine  oounty,  also  exhibited 
a  pair  of  finely  formed  carriage  horses. 
They  are  light  horses,  but  well  formed,  very 
fast  trotters,  and  as  a  pair  of  roadsters,  were 
the  best  team  exhibited,  but  the  committee 
decided  against  them  as  carriage  horses,  on 
account  ot  size. 

As  matched  horses  of  all  work,  A  Shultz, 
of  Watertown,  exhibited  a  pair  of  five  year 
1  old  black  oolts,  to  which  was  awarded  the 
1st  premium.  Mr.  Pliney  M.  Perkins  of 
Bennington,  was  awarded  the  2nd  premium 
upon  a  pair  of  dun  horses  6  years  old,  exhi- 
bited in  the  same  class — these  are  both  val- 
uable teams  either  as  roadsters  or  draught 
horses.  The  best  pair  of  horses  of  all  work 
•were  exhibited  by  Robt.  Thir,  of  Vernon,  in 


Waukesha  county,  but  as  they  were  awarded 
the  first  premium  at  the  state  fair  in  1865, 
they  were  of  course  shut  ont  of  competition 
again. 

John  Frazer,  of  East  Troy,  exhibited  a 
eplendid  gray  mare  of  all  work  (the  only 
one  exhibited).  The  committee  awarded 
Mr.  Frazer  the  first  premium  without  hesita- 
tion. This  is  probably  one  of.  the  finest 
mares  in  the  state.  There  were  but  two 
geldings  over  4  years  old  exhibited,  one  was 
shown  by  Talmadge  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  Beaver 
Dam,  the  other,  by  Enoch  Chase,  of  Milwau- 
kee. The  .first  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  the  second  premium, to  Mr. 
Chase.  Mr.  Stevens'  horse,  is  a  good  road- 
ster, but  small,  he  is,  however,  a  good  pat- 
tern. The  exhibition  of  staBuma  of  all  work 
was  extensive,  and  probably  a  better  lot  of 
horses  has  never  been  seen  together  in  this, 
or  any  other  western  state.  The  1st  premi* 
urn  was  awarded  to  a  bright  bay  stallion, 
"Young  Eclipse,"  9  years  old,  owned  by 
falter  &  Gurner,  Chicago,  but  which  stood 
for  mares  the  pa&t  season  in  Kenosha. 
This  horse  is  full  16  bands  high,  with  black 
main,  tail  and  legs,  and  is  a  perfect  horse  in 
all  respects — he  is  docile,  has  a  large  nostril, 
full  eye,  small  and  beautiful  ears,  long  curv- 
ed neck,  high  withers,  deep  shoulders, 
broad  chest,  short  back,  long  hip,  full  stifle, 
fine  and  strong  limb*,  and  is  strong,  active, 
and  spirited,  hu  noble  pride  seemed  to  dis- 
dain the  earth  as  he  trod  upon  it.  When 
such  horses  can  be  obtained,  every  lover  of 
good  stock  may  well  ask,  "Why  will  our 
farmers  breed  from  small  inferior  and  ugly 
stock  ?"  Every  admirer  of  horses,  knows 
that  size  is  essential  to  style,  beauty,  strength 
and  durability.  Good  size  and  style  com- 
bined, as  in  this  case,  live  all  that  is  desira- 
ble in  a  horse.  That  this  horse  overshadow- 
ed every  thing  exhibited  at  the  fair,  as  a 
stallion,  none  who  saw  him  hesitate  to  say. 
He  was  awarded  the  first  premium  by  com- 
mon consent.  The  2d  premium  was  award- 
ed to  J.  W.  Rhodes,  E*q.,  of  Kenosha,  on  a 
four  year  old  stallion  of  dark  bay  color,  very 
large  size,  good  style  and  action,  and  fallv 
developed,  although  but  a  colt  in  age.  This 
horse  will,  beyond  doubt,  prove  a  very  val- 
uable stock  horse.  Among  the  horses  ex- 
hibited was  a  very  dark  bay  or  brown  four 
year  old  colt,  owned  by  Z.  P.  Hasbrook,  ef 
Rock  county,  which  we  would  recommend 
to  the  citizens  of  that  county  as  a  very  excel- 
lent horse.  He  is  of  the  Tippo  Sultan  stock, 
and  must  prove  of  great  service  to  the  stock; 
growers  of  Rock  county,  where  he  stands. 
R.  S.  Fish,  of  Lisbon,  in  Waukesha  County, 
through  a  misunderstanding,  entered  an  ex- 
cellent Black  Hawk  among  the  stallionB  for 
all  work,  and  theiefore  had  no  chance  to 
compote  for  a  premium.  We  say  this  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  Mr.  Fish.    The  premiums 
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on  8  year  old  stallions  of  all  work  were  ac- 
corded as  follows:  1st  premium  to  W.  G. 
Benedict  ot  Madison,  on  a  very  lino  black 
colt,  and  the  2d.  premium  to  0.  T.  Wilcox,  of 
Janes vi lie,  on  a  uSt.  Pal  rick  V*  colt  of  bay 
color  and  handsome  appearance. 

The  best  8  year  old  stallion  of  all  work, 
shown,  is  owned  by  A.  J.  Ode,  Esq.,  ol 
Waukesha  county.  lie  was  hired  by  Niag- 
ara, a  bright  bay  color,  but  be  won  not  ex- 
hibited uutil  after  the  premiums  were  award- 
ed ;  otherwise  he  would  have  received  the 
premium. 

The  first  premium  on  2  year  old  stallions 
of  all  work  was  awarded  to  James  Uylish  of 
Lisbon,  in  Waukesha  county,  on  a  splendid 
bay  colt,  and  the  second  premium  was 
awarded  to  J.  P.  Laphatn,  on  a  very  good 
brown  colt. 

Jn  awarding  premium*,  the  committee 
have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  be  entirely  im- 
partial, and  have  decided  matters  according 
to  their  best  judgment.  Many,  6f  course,  :is 
in  all  competitions  for  excellence,  must  be 
disappointed.  In  several  instances  they 
found  it  very  close  work  to  decide  between 
two  horse?,  contending  for  the  same  prise, 
where  the  two  were  ho  nearly  equal  as  to 
make  it  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  decide 
between  them.  In  those  cases*,  a  majority 
of  the  committee  settled  the  question. 

In  concluding  this  report  of  our  action 
upon  this  matter  committed  to  us,  we  deem 
a  few  general  observations  not  out  of  place. 

The  stock  grower  should  raise  good 
norses.  At  a  trifle  less  expense,  the  nse 
of  a  thorough  bred  stallion  may  be  obtained. 
The  subsequent  expense  of  raising  a  colt  of 
stfperior  blood,  of .noble,  size,  and  the  best 
appearance,  is  no  greater  Ibaji  that  of  grow- 
ing stock'  of  hi feri6f.  blood,  and  quality.  At 
the  age  of  4  or  5  years,  a, thorough  tired  colt 
h  wWlh  frtyri  t2bo[  t&$ 500  J'dr  sale-Vtbr-uie,  a 
he  is  kind  docfle  and  intelhgerit^-has  Wari- 
ty,  speed  and  bottom ;  for  the  road,  the  turf, 
or  the  field,  is  every  way  what  men  wish  to 
have.  •  He  lives  longer,  will  endure  greater 
hardships,  and  is  far  more  profitable.  The 
horse  of  interior  blood  is  difficult  to  break, 
Is  slow  of  motion,  is  easily  injured  by  labor, 
is  short  lived,  and  after  a  few  years  of  labor 
rapidly  declines  in  usefulness  and  profit. 

These  considerations  should  be  impera- 
tive in  dictating  the  breeding  of  stock.  It 
costs  very  little,  if  any,  more  to  breed  a 
blooded  beast,,  and  it  is  many  times  more 
valuable  when  bred.  In  any  other  channel 
of  business,  considerations  and  facts  like 
these  would  conclusively  decide  the  aotion 
of  a  man  of  good  sense.  In  this  alone,  such 
facts  seem  unavailing  with  large  classes  of 
stock  growers.  They  will  jstill  breed 
"pings,"  scrub?,  nags  and  ponies,  of  ill  ap- 
pearance and  little  value,  when  no  more 
care  and  no  more  expense  would  produce 


them  the  noblest  forme  of  this  semi-imamo 
being— the  paragon  of  domestic  bmtea. 

There  is  scarcely  a  subject  in  the  concerns 
and  business  puivuits  of  life,  that  is  of  great- 
er interest  or  more  importance  than  the  im- 
provement of  the  breeds  of  hordes.  The 
horse  is  the  noblest  animal  that  was  ever 
reduced  to  human  subjection,  hi  the  peace- 
lid  pursuits  of  agriculture,  he  is  man'*  j«- 
lient  servant  and  drudge.  When  not  sub- 
dued to  the  hardships  of  labor,  he  becomes 
almost  an  intelligent  friend  and  companion. 
His  instinct  and  courage  have  frequently 
saved  his  mabter  from  imminent  clanger, 
lie  is  made  an  instiumentot  pleasure  and 
recreation,  at  once  gentle,  lively,  and  secure. 
In  war  he  snuffs  the  battle-tainted  breeze 
from  afar,  and  ullis  neck  with  thunder 
clothed  and  long-resounding  pace,1'  he  rush* 
e*  wrth  almost  human  knowledge,  and  often 
with  more  than  human  daring,  to  where  the 
fight  rages  the  thicket,  courting  the  danger 
that  meets  him,  and  mingling  the  teriihlo 
music  of  his  voice  with  the  noise  and  shock 
of  the  contending  host.  The  favorite  steeds 
of  the  greatest  couquerors  have  come  down 
to  ns  borne  on  the  same  breath  of  tame. — 
The  ancient  mythology  endowed  him  whh 
wings  and  made  him  the  means  by  which 
the  |»oet  was  conveyed  on  the  loftiest  flights 
of  his  sublime  muse.  Pegasus,  the  steed  of 
the  poetic  muse,  is  handed  down  tons  in  the 
same  legends  that  made  Parnas^s  its  cho- 
sen sear,  and  Helicon  the  sacred  waters  in 
which  it  bathed.  6o  closely  were  the  first 
civilized  soldiers  of  Greece  identified  by  fear 
and  superstition  with  the  coursers  which 
they  bestrode,  that  they  were  deemed  the 
same  terrifio  being,  and  the  Centaur  conies 
f  fcjfitoed  to  as,  with  the  body  of  the  horse, 
presenting  is  front  a  gigantic  human  head 
and  breast.  '•  One  of  the  most  delightful  ex- 
ample*  of  alt-sacrifiomg  patriot isni— of  self 
denial  that  laid  down  Hie  itself  on  the  altar 
of  country,  was  that  of  Marcus  Curtius,  who 
rode  his  gallant  steed  into  a  prepared  pile 
where  they  died  together,  in  obedience  to 
to  the  oraole  whfcm  demanded  his  destruc- 
tion as  the  i  rice  of  his  country's  safety. — 
With  the  devotion  that  would  not  in  death 
be  separated  from  the  friend  and  matter  of 
his  life,  the  gallant  steed  needed  neither 
whip  nor  spur — nothing  but  the  guidance 
of  the  patriot's  voice  and  win — to  plunge 
into  certain  destruction.  The  Hindoo  wid- 
ow, who  iufmolates  herself  upon  the  burning 
pile  that  consumes  the  last  remains  of  the  , 
man  she  loved,  is  scarcely  more  instructive  * 
with  its  lesson  of  rare  and  noble  virtue  than 
the  horse  of  Marcus  Ourtius. 

Caligula,  in  the  wantonness  of  hia  tyran- 
ny and  caprice,  set  up  his  favorite  horse  in 
the  Roman  Capitol,  crowned  him  with  his 
own  imperial  coronet,  and  demanded  tor 
him  the  same  honors  that  were  paid  him- 
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self.     The  voice  of  lristory  proclaims  that 
the  nohle  steed  was  far  more  worthy  of  mic.I 
homage  than  the  cruel  and  bloody  tyrant! 
whom  ho  served. 

An  authentic  nccotmt  is  preserved  of  a 
terible  shipwreck  on  the  const  of  Southern! 
Africa,  where  a  home  ru>hed  repeatedly  in- 
to the  rauiug  surf,  which  no  human  power 
could  brave,  and  rescued  many  persons  fronij 
the  broken  wreck  and  tempestuous  sea.        j 

It  id  related  in  the  Kfe  of  General  Marion 
that  a  sergeant  of  his  toigade  owned  a  nohle' 
animal,  in  which  hatred  of  a  red  coat  vied 
with  that  cherished  by  the  sternest  patriot; 
of  the  Revolution.  The  crimson  badge  of] 
the  oppressors  of  our  fathers  almost  erased | 
him— as  he  saw  them  arrayed  in  ranks 
against  him,  he  became  frantio  and  blood- 
thirbty — he  rushed  among  hem,  trampled 
them  beneath  his  feet,  tore  them  with  his 
teeth,  and  nothing  but  their  total  <?  est  ruc- 
tion would  appease  his  tenible  wrath. 

He  whose  labors  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  this  noble  race,  deserves  well  of  the  com- 
munity as  its  benefactor.  Your  Committee 
trn-t  that  among  the  labors  of  the  State  Ag- 
riciihural  S  KJety,  that  which  is  most  highly 
prized  and  appreciated  will  be  that  which 
results  in  tht»  bettering  of  the  condition  and 
quality  of  the  horses  of  the  State. 
Respectfully  Hihmttfed. 

Andhrw  Prouufit,  Ch'n. 

-♦»♦»■ 

WINTERING   OOWB. 

At  a  recent  Farmers'  Club  meeting  in  New , 
York,  a  member  made  the  following  etigges- 
tfonsin  reference  to  the  wintering  of  cows: 

14  If  1  were  to  have  tows  wintered  just  to 
my  likeinjr.  they  should  be  fee)  on  com  stalks, 
ami  it' profit,  were  consulted  the*e,  by  all 
m  *nns,  s'lould  first  run  through  a  stalk  cutter. 
This  in  my  estimation,  is  a  having  of  at  lens* 
one-fourth  their  value.  My  method  of  feed 
jng  is  to  give  each  animal  a  bushel  basket 
full  of  chopped  stalks;  they  will  not  eat 
1  hem  clean,  but  to  save  all,  I  throw  what 
they  leave  in  the  mangers  to  my  colts,  who 
soon  dis'|Hise  oj  them,  and  without  a  remain- 
der. Tho-o  cows  which  are  in  milk,  are 
fed  a  slop  of  buckwheat  bran,  night  and 
morning ;  those  not  yet  come  in  are  given 
two  or  three  ears  of  corn  at  each  feeding 
until  they  begin  to  spring  bag,  when  they 
are  fed  once  a  day,  the  same  as  the  cows 
which  are  milked.  In  this  way  cows  may 
be  kept  in  n  thriving  condition,  and  I  be- 
leive  a  greater  yield  of  milk  and  butter  can 
be  obtained  than  from  any  other  mode  of 
feeding." 

A  PTJWSTfcn  at  the  point  of  death,  being 
advised  to  eat  a  piece  of  pollet  declined, 
saying  that  he  feared  it  might  Hay  on  his 
stomach.19 


THE  FIRST  SHOW  STORM. 

BY    MARY  D.  OAVLKIKF. 

It  1*  snowing)— It  1*  tnnwina ! 

fee*  titiw  white  flie  croond  1*  Jtrow'ngl 

See  how  Hjrht  the  flukes  are  Ij-ln* 
•    W|«'ff  ihe  l»  nveii  «f  Inte  were  drjnff,  ' 

WhtV the  Autnmn  wtntl  went  titfhiiia 
0>r  their  nit* lunrholy  bed. 

Now  r  wintry  *ky  I*  u>r  n*, 

>nd  the  wind  In  fitful  f horns 
.Bmthcs  a  i  eqnluni  for  the  dead. 

Tn  the  willow,  lately  wr+athlnc 

To  the  Sammer  wind'*  low  breathing, 

On  tliti  Wnst  and  the  vine, 

Oy  the  lenfle**  jessamine. 

On  Minn  hnre.  and  examine— 
See  the  white  fluke*  llybtly  Ml— 

A  *  tf  W>  'ihI ml  u*  of  t  h#  bows 

"When  verdnre  bright  and  Iragrtniflfwsr*. 
Erongbt  a  happiness  to  all' 

In  the  prare-yard  It  \*  mowing: 

Ur+nr  and  rhlft  the  winds  are1  Mowing 
'J  hrviigh  the  brnnehes  Ionic  and  bars 
Or  the  willow*  wce]dnir  there. 
O'er  the  loved  one*  and  the  flUr, 

6teeplnu  tn  their  drrnrnle**  bed ; 
Hud  the  sky  Hint  now  1*  o>rna 
And  iba  wind  In  toon  rqfu  It-horns*  ,  4 

Brest!  es  a  reqtituin  tor  the  dead ! 

RAISING  LOPPED  HORNS.  , 

A  short  time  ago  a  correspondent  in* 
qnirtd  if  there  wai  any  known  method  of 
ruining  lopped  horns.  We  accidentally  came 
upon  the  following  communication  in  ihe 
A1h:iny  fultlvntor,  for  1852.  The  writer 
*nys:  "The  horns  of  steers  can  he  mined 
withont  the  least  damage  to  their  growth", 
(the  n i os r  convenient  lime  to  do  it  is  when 
they  nre  kept  in  the  stable)  by  taking  two 
small  pulleys;  place  one  of  them  directly 
over  )he  front  edg«  of  the  manger,  high 
enough  to  he  out  of  the  way  of  the  horns— 
the  other  sr  any  place  yon  wWh,  so  that  the 
weight  will  hang  out  of  the  way ;  pass  a  cord 
through  them  with  a  loop  at  one  end,  to 
slip  over  a  hnftnn  on  iho  end  of  the  horn ; 
at  the  other  end  attach  a  weight  of  from  two 
to  ft  air  (MtnmR  Thin  should  he  nnf.  on  every 
night  when  ihe  steers  are  in  the  stable,  and 
taken  off  in  the  morning  when  turned  out. 
1  have  never  known  this  operation,  when 
faithfully  performed,  to  tail  of  raising  one  or 
both  of  the  horn*  to  nny  desired  position,  in 
from  two  to  six  weeks  time.  Ocr  success 
has  heeu  Mich  that  we  consider  the  lopping 
of  one  or  l»oth  of  the  bonis  no  serious  ob- 
jection.  provided  they  are  otherwise  in  good, 
shape." 

«  *♦»  »  ... 

A  •'Strict  temperance  man,  whose  wife 
bad  filiated  after  having  a  broken  arm  set, 
went  to  the  doctor,  and  in  a  slow  nnd  meas- 
ured tone,  asked  him  if  on  his  conscience  as 
a  Christhin  phyHcinn  it.  would  he  in  any 
manner  cnlpiihle  when  a  lady  fainted  to  hold 
the  camphor  bottle  to  her  nose.  "The  dence ' 
Hike  your  donbts.  sir,"  said, the,  doctor,  in  a 
rage,  "in  a  case  like  this,  one  scruple  of  cam- 
phor is  worth  twenty  scruples  of  conscience." 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  main  employments  of  Horticulture 
at  this  season,  are  to  protect  tender  articles 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  ail, 
from  injury  of  every  kind.  It  is  a  season  of 
suspension  in  growth,  or  progress  of  any 
kind,  till  the  opening  of  spring,  hence,  the 
only  important  thing  is  to  pass  this  crisis  in 
safety,  and  come  out  in  good  order  for  the 
new  campaign ;  and  to  ail  those  who  are  nol 
already  fully  posted  on  the  subject,  we 
would  say,  that  this  is  the  season  of  all  oth- 
ers, during  the  long  leisure  evenings  of  win- 
ter, to  more  carefully  study  the  various 
subjects  embraced  under  the  head  of  Horti- 
culture. If  you  have  not  a  good  treatise  on 
practical  gardening,  buy  it  without  delay. 
Fessenden's  American  Kitchen  Gardener, 
costs  only  50  cents,  all  the  way  from  N.  T. 
postage  and  all.  See  0.  M.  Saxon,  &c.  ad- 
vertisement, in  the  October  number.  Any 
man  who  don't  already  understand  it,  can 
learn  $50  worth  from  it  in  a  single  year; 
for  the  reason  that  he  can  learn  enough  to 
enable  him  to  have  a  good  garden,  which  is 
easily  worth  the  above  mentioned  sum  to 
any  family  over  and  above  all  cost. 

When  the  garden  lesson  is  well  under- 
stood, and  taught  and  explained  to  the  older 
children,  then  take  up  some  good  treatise  on 
orchard  planting  and  cultivation ;  Downing, 
Allen,  Elliot,  or  almost  any  one  you  please. 
Begin  it  at  the  beginning,  even  tl>e  preface 
will  not  hurt  yon.    Read  it  carefully,  and 
dwell  particularly  on  the  more  important 
parts.    It  will  be  found  a  useful  study,  and  j 
when  spring  comes,  and  it  soon  will,  yon 
will  find  it  as  much  easier  to  go  forward  j 
with  those  important  pursuits,  for  the  study  I 
you  have  given  them,  as  to  read  and  spell  i 
after  learning  how.    Your  winter  evenings,  I 


spent  in  this  way,  will  pay  immensely  better 
than  when  spent  at  some  tobacco  smoking 
country  store,  or  bar  room. 

Those  who  cultivate  house  plants,  need 
not  be  told  how  much  pains  taking  and  care 
is  necessary,  to  keep  them  thrifty,  and  un- 
frost  bitten,'  during  our  severe  winters,  and 
especially  in  common,  open,  cold  houses. 
We  have  seldom  seen  house  plants  in  fami- 
lies where  there  were  young  children,  pro- 
bably for  the  reason  that  the  latter  require 
so  much  attention  as  to  leave  little  or  none 
for  the  former.  But  when  parents  lack 
children,  for  pets,  we  think  house  plants  are 
the  next  most  appropriate  article.  Infin- 
itely ahead  of  dirty  lap  dog*,  which,  by  the 
way  we  consider  the  most  disgusting  appen- 
dage we  ever  yet  saw  to  a  lady ;  not  even 
excepting  a  brainless,  whiskered,  moustach- 
ed  and  Cologne  scented  dandy.  Either  are 
sickish  enough,  but  of  the  two  puppies,  give 
us  the  latter.  Plants  should  not  be  over- 
watered,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  freeze, 
but  should  be  enabled  to  catch  every  possi- 
ble ray  of  sun  shine,  and  as  much  fresh  air, 
during  right  warm  days,  as  possible. 

Seeds  with  hard  shells,  and  all  sorts  of 
stones,  or  pits  of  fruity  intended  to  be  plant- 
ed in  the  spring,  should  be  slightly  covered 
with  moist,  or  even  wet  earth,  in  situations 
where  they  will  freeze  and  thaw,  once  or 
twice  during  the  winter. 

Locust  seed,  however,  do  better  to  be 
scalded  with  hot  water,  before  being  planted. 

Dahlias,  to  be  wintered  safely,  should  be 
packed  in  fine  dry  sand,  and  placed  in  the 
cellar,  where  they  will  not  be  over  warm, 
nor  where  they  can  possibly  chill  to  freez- 
ing. They  are  a  tender  article,  and  without 
such  nice  care,  might  just  as  well  be  thrown 
away  at  the  outset 

Fruit  trees  should  not  be  wrenched  about 
by  clothes  line*,  or  otherwise,  when  frozen, 
it  is  very  apt  to  crack  and  spoil  them.  Cattle 
rnbbing  against  them  is  apt  to  injure  and 
destroy  them  in  like  manner. 

Cabbages  may  be  kept  fresh  and  green,  all 
winter,  by  being  buried  in  dry  earth,  heads 
down,  or  by  being  packed  in  casks,  in  shorts, 
or  bran,  or  any  thing  else,  to  mainly  exclude 
the  air.  The  same  with  turnips  and  roost 
other  vegetables,  when  too  much  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  the  light,  they  nndergo  rapid 
changes,  and  usually  for  the  worse,  for  culi- 
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nary  purposes.  A  little  attention  to  these 
matters  would  vastly  pay  the  labor.  Pump- 
kin) even,  may  be  -kept  all  the  winter,  by 
being  ezoladed  from  the  air  and  moisture. 
The  lovers  of  pumpkin  pies,  will  find  this 
last,  an  important  matter.  And  last,  though 
not  least — »vho  ha?  gone  into  the  raising  of 
winter  water  melon*  ?  We  have  eaten  them 
after  the  middle  of  December,  that  were  de- 
oidedly  good,  although  perhaps,  lacking  a 

little  the  fine  fl.ivor  of  early  an  turn  n  ripening. 
..«.»»»»■—        ,    -  ._ 

For  the  Farmer. 
THB  LAST   WIOTBR'S  EFFECTS   ON 
ORCHARDS. 

In  conformity  with  the  wish  expressed  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Farmer,  to  hear 
from  those  that  have  lost  fruit  trees,  during 
the  past  winter,  I  hasten  to  contribute  my 
mite  ot  experience.  I  concur  with  you  as 
to  the  importance  of  setting  out  orchards  of 
such  kinds  only  as  will  suit  the  climate  best, 
or  perfect  such  fruit  as  will  pay  us  for  onr 
labor;  but,  comparing  the  list  of  your  cor- 
respondent u  Duminor"  with  my  own,  I  see 
that  we  have  no  safe  criterion  to  go  by,  un- 
less a  majority  of  cases  will  warrant  yon  in 
making  up  an  opinion.  But,  in  forming 
such  an  opinion,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  fact,  whether  the  trees  were 
obtained  in  eastern  or  western  nurseries. 
Your  correspondent  does  not  state  this.  My 
trees  were  obtained  from  Rochester,  N.  T. 
and  set  out  three  years  ago  last  spring. 

My  injured  trees,  of  which  some  appeared 
hopeless  cases,  are  all  doing  well,  owing  to 
the  severe  pruning  they  received,  most  of 
them  were  headed  down  to  within  three 
feet  of  the  ground.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
trees  in  this  neighborhood  that  might  have 
been  saved  by  a  timely  and  severe  applica- 
tion of  the  knife  and  saw,  but,  which  were 
permitted  to  push  forth  leaves  more  than 
they  could  support,  and  thus  wither  and  die 
inch  by  inch.    Here  is  a  comparison : 


b 


My  Own. 

1  Injnred.  t  dead 

8  uninjured. 

2  uninjured. 

I  d.  art,  1  nntnjnred, 

I I  nj  u  rod,  1  trunspl.,  nnlnj. 

9  nnlnj  irod. 

8  full  Pippin*  uninjured, 
1       da  dead, 

R.  L  Greening,  nntnj. 
1  Baldwin  dra  \  l  nnlnj. 

j  8  Biopoe  Splu,  oadly  inj. 

Besides   these,  I   have   red   Astrachan,  I 
Maiden  Blush,  Oravenstein,  Winesap,  Bora- ' 


Duminor' 8  Orchard. 

8  earl/  em.  bongta.  all  killed 
8  engL  Ruaaett,  all  kllM. 
4  tall  Sweetings,  all  Injured 
8  Beetc-DA-farther*,     ., 
1  Northern  stay,  nnlnjared, 
1  Yellow  BelleftVur,    H 
FT.  Pippin.  B.  I.  Greening, 
Baldwin.  Esopu*,8pltxen- 
berg.  badly  damaged. 


dorfer,  Keswick  Oodlin,  Ilubbardson  None- 
such, Fameuse,  one  injured.  Early  Straw- 
berry, one  injnred.  Porter,  uninjured. 
One  Canada  Reinette,  and  one  Porter, 
doubtful,  although  yet  alive,  but  the  bark  is 
cracked  and  blackened.  Of  pears  and 
Quince,  I  have  the  Belle  Lucrative,  a  splen- 
did grower,  quite  unharmed,  the  wh.  Doy- 
enne, badly  injured.  •  Bartlett,  Duchess 
d'Angonleme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and 
Eastern  Beurre — all  dead.  Of  Cherries, — 
the  black  Tartarian,  yellow  Spanish,  Napo- 
leon Bigareau,  Burr's  Seedling,  are  dead. 
Knigh't  early  black  is  the  only  survivor. . 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  ask 
for  some  information*  I  am  racing  a  bull 
calf,  but  having  read  so  much  of  persons  be- 
ing gored  to  death  by  bulls,  when  infuriated, 
I  am  undecided  what  course  to  pursue, 
whether  gentleness  or  severe  treatment  be 
most  efficacious  in  subduingthera.  Would 
it  be  too  cruel  to  chain  the  animal  by  the 
nose  ring  to  the  post,  when  he  became 
unruly  ? 

Another  questiou :  what  is  the  name  of 
the  bug  I  enclose?  I  find  them  in  the 
spring,  on  ray  apple  trees — sometimes  a  do- 
zen of  them  ou  a  siugle  tree,  bnt  this  is  the 
first  one  I  have  found,  as  late  as  October. 
Respectfully  yours,  A.  U.  Kummel. 

Sharon,  "Wis.,  Oct.  14, 1856. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  training  Balls, 
we  should  be  governed  by  circumstances. 
Some  are  naturally  mild  and  gentle,  others, 
wild  and  savage.  But  one  of  the  patent 
rings,  or  snaps  for  the  nostril,  is  necessary 
for  all  bulls.  The  halter  from  the  horns  can 
be  passed  through  it  when  special  care  is  ne- 
cessary, or  the  snap  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
nose  in  an  instant 

These  snaps  cost  bnt  a  trifle,  and  can  be 
found  at  any  good  hardware,  or  agricultural 
store,  advertised  in  the  farmer. 

We  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
name,  genus,  and  habits  of  the  enclosed  bug, 

in  the  January  number.  Eds. 

. ...  ■    <<«»»■■ ■  ■  -  • 

Tiie  passions  are  the  winds  which  urge 
onr  vessel  forward,  and  reason  is  the  pilot 
which  steers  it.  The  vessel  could  not  ad- 
vance without  the  winds,  and  without  the 
pilot  it  would  be  lost. 

4  >M  •  • 

Deceit  soon  becomes  the  torture  of  him 
who  gives  it  a  place  in  his  heart 
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WESTERN  BEAUTY. 

The  cat  here  given  repre- 
sents the  "Western  Beauty," 
raised  from  the  seed  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Bit  Axon,  of  Pewaukee 
Lake.  We  have  received 
other  fine  specimens  from 
him  which  will  be  given  in 
the  January  number. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Medium  or  large  in  size 
roundish  ovate  shape;  apex 
narrdw,  striped  with  bright 
red,  on*  white  yellowish 
ground— a  nearly  uniform 
shade  of  fine  red  to  the  sun, 
faintly  clouded  with  white 
over  the  red;  cavity  slightly 
russity;  stem  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  small  cavity ;  calyx 
and  basin  small;  fllesh  white,  tender. juicy, 
with  a  fine  sub-acid  and  agreeable  rich  flavor. 
Prime,  from  late  autumn  until  spring.  Tree 
an  upright  and  handsome  grower. 

. «^»  »  » 

For  tb«  Parmer. 
HARDT  VABXBTIB8  OF  AFFfcB  TRBHS. 

Messus.  Editors — According  to  your 
wishe?,  expressed  in  the  October  number,  1 
herewith  send  you  a  few  answers  to  some 
suggestions,  which  I  have  observed  and  ex- 
perienced during  the  past  season,  on  fruit 
trees,  &o.,  and  if  you  think  them  of  any  ser- 
vice to  your  readers,  you  can  insert  them. 

"Durainor"  of  Rubicon,  suggests  to  fruit 
growers  to  name  the  different  kinds  of  apple 
trees  that  have  suffered  the  least  the  past 
season  and  winter.  By  this  I  don't  think 
we  can  come  to  any  safe  conclusion.  I  find 
that  it  is  nhnost*as  much  in  the  location  and 
treatment  of  an  orchard  as  it  id  in  the  varie- 
ties— with  a  few  exceptions.  Orchards  tlmt 
have  been  highly  cultivated,  and  been  most- 
ly exposed  to  the  north  and  northwest  winds, 
and  are  grafted  fruity  have  suffered  most— 
whilo  others  exposed  to  the  east  and  south- 
oast  winds  have  mostly  escaped,  no  matter 
what  varieties  they  were. 

There  is  also  another  exception,  and  that 
is  that  there  is  a  difference  between  root  and 
top  grafts.  Top  grafts  and  seedlings  have 
not  suffered  as  much  as  root  grafts,  although 
exposed  to  the  same  extent ;  and  seedlings 


have  borne  full  crops  of  fruit  this  i 
while  grafted  fruit  has  been  almost  an  entire 
failure,  with  the  exceptions  of  a  few  shelter- 
ed situations.  As  I  am  somewhat  acquaint* 
ed  with  differently  located  orchards  in  this 
neighborhood,  I  will  mention  a  few  sorts 
that  mostly  failed  here :  Baldwin,  (top  and 
root  grafted.)  Roxbury  Russet,  ditto;  Eta? 
pus  Spitzenburg,  (in  exposed  places;  )R.  I. 
Greening,  (in  exposed  places  and  root  graft* 
ed;)  Early  Bough,  ditto;  Fall  Sweeting, 
ditto;  Black  Gill-flower,  ditto,  &c.  Asm 
one  can  come  to  a  just  conclusion  withoat 
knowing  the  situation  and  also  whether  the 
land  is  rich,  or  much  cultivated,  I  will  mea: 
tion  a  few  orchards  that  have  been  planted 
eight  or  ten  years.  My  own,  planted  nine 
years  ago,  with  some  twenty  leading  varie- 
ties of  both  grafted  fruit  and  seedlings,  is 
situated  with  a  small  hill  upon  the  south, 
and  descending  to  the  north  and  west,  ex- 
posed pnrtly  to  the  northwest  winds  that 
pas*  down  Pewaukee  Lake,  some  seven 
miles,  and  only  broken  by  the  rail  fence! 
which  enoloses  it.  I  lost  two  varietes— 
Roxbury  Russet  and  Baldwin.  All  my  otli* 
er  s:>rts  hare  recovered.  At  my  neighbor's, 
(T.  L.  Clark's,)  one- halt' mile  west,  on  very 
high  ground,  suhjeot  to  the  same  exposure, 
from  an  orchard  of  100  trees,  mostly  seed- 
lings,  only  one  died,  and  that  from  the 
effects  of  the  borer.  Mine  and  this  orchard 
were  cultivated  with  hoed  props.  One  still 
further  tvest,    at  Osage  Branch,  with  100 
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(tree*,  70 «f  which  ore  seedlings  and 
£0  grafts  8  of  the  grafts  were  killed, 
10  badly  injured.  Seedlings  on  the 
same  exposure  not  hurt.  So  it  seems 
that  no  perfect  calculation  can  bo 
made. by  observing  these  results, 
though  sometimes  safe  conclusions 
may  be  arrived  at.  I  might  cite 
other  examples  if  it  were  neces- 
sary. G.  P.  P. 

FfcwAUKKR,  Wis.,  Nov.  15,  '66. 

• ^^^^^^%#^»^^ 

BBVAH'S  PAVORITB. 

This  fruit,  of  which  the  outlines 
ttre  here  given,  is  very  handsome 
and  excellent;  ripe  last  of  August, 
and  with  care  may  be  kept  in  good 
eating  condition  two  or  three  weeks  after 
gathering.  Rather  above  the  medium  size, 
roundish,  flattened,  slightly  conical.  Broad 
brilliant  red  stripes  on  yellow  ground.  Flesh 
firm ;  of  an  agreeable  sub-acid  flavor,  be* 
coming  nearly  sweet  when  over  ripe.  Tree, 
fair  upright  grower  and  er.dured  the  psst 
winter  uninjured.  A.  G.  IIanfobd. 

■  ■ "       »♦»»» — — — _ .. 

FftUIT  CtBOWHTO  IN  the  pacific. 

big  story: 

Jfr tract  from  Col.  Wilder  9  Address,  befbr* 

the    American    Pomolagkal    Society,    at 

Jfocheeter. 

"  By  the  reports  from  individual  fruit- 
growers, and  from  associations,  it  appears 
that  some  varieties  of  the  pear  succeed 
equally  well  iu  the  extreme  south  part  of 
our  Union,  as  well  as  the  north.  A  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  territory,  recently  inform- 
ed me,  that  settlers  there,  had  already  pro- 
vided themselves  with  extensive  orchards, 
and  from  which,  they  gather  truit  of  great 
size  and  excellence,  lie  al*o  makes  a  simi- 
lar report  in  relation  to  Washington  territory,, 
and  instances  among  others,  an  orchard  ot 
one  hundred  acres,  which  is  now  yielding  a 
large  annual  income  to  its  proprietor." 

"Anotlier  communication  from  an  officer 
of  this  society  in  California,  a«stires  me  of 
the  great  progress  in  our  cau<e  in  that  state, 
und  pledges  a  full  report  of  its  Horticultural 
Exhibition  for  our  transactions  One  of  my 
neighbors  who  went  to  California  in  1854, 
and  now  residing  in  Napa  city,  writes: 
4  Such  is  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  in 
that  district,  that  apple  trees,  from  seed 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1853,  and  budded 
the  same  year,  yielded  fruit  in  the  autumn 
of  1855.'  He  says,  'I  wL«h  you  could  take 
a  look  at  our  peach  orchard,  loaded  with 
three  to  four  ihousaod  baskets   of  fruit. 


Yon  conld  hardly  believe  that  the  trees  had 
made  all  their  growth,  and  were  most  of 
them  ratod  from  seed,  since  I  came  to  Cal- 
ifornia, Feb.  1,  1854.  The  crop  from  this 
orchard,  id  now  (July  18,  1856.)  going  to 
market,  and  we  expect  will  amouut  to  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.* 
The  proprietor  of  that  crop  has  called  on 
me  within  a  few  days,  confirms  these  state- 
ments, and  reports  that  the  crops  and  prices 
fully  realised  all  antieipptions." 

After  alluding  to  many  successful  experi- 
ments in  different  countries,  in  producing 
new  varieties,  Col.  Wilder  makes  this  Just 
remark : 

'•  These  are  triumphs,  worthy  of  the  high- 
est ambition,  conquests  which '  leave  no 
wounds  on  Uie  heart  ot  memory,  no  stainoa 
the  wing  ot  time.  He  who  only  ad4a  000 
really  valuable  variety  to  our  Ji»t  of  fruits, 
is  a  publio  benefactor.  I  had  rather  be  tte 
man  who  planted  that  umbrageous  tret, 
from  whose  bending  branches,  future  gene- 
rations shall  pluck  the  luscious  fruit*  when 
1  am  sleeping  beneath  the  clods  of  the  vatlejr, 
than  he  who  has  conquered  ftnities.  I 
would  prefer  the  honor  wf  introducing  the 
Baldwiu  apple,  the  Beekel  pear,  liovey'a 
Seedling  strawberry,  aye,  or  the  Black  Tars* 
ariau  cherry  from  the  Crimea,  to  the  proud- 
est victory  which  has  been  won  upon  thai 
blood  stained  soil/1 

The  following  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  drainage  are  eminently  worthy  of  at- 
tention : 

"The  importance  of  thorough  draining, 
and  perfect  preparation  of  tae  soil,  hare  not 
received  the  consideration  theyduserve;  e#- 
pecially  where  its  siiioions  character  does 
not  furnish  a  reedy,  natural  conductor  to  su- 
perfluous moisture.  Thorough  draining  Ike 
at  the  foundation  of  all  sneeessful  cultiva- 
tion. In  cold,  wtt,  esdie/md  (poinde* 
the  disease  of  Irejs  *a>nmma*m*  at  UtM-raaa 
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wbioh  absorbs  injurious  substance*,  and  the 
tree  ceases  properly  to  elaborate  its  nutri- 
tious matter.  Wherever  there  is  an  excess 
of  water,  and  consequently,  too  low  a  tem- 
perature, and  the  soil  is  not  properly  drain- 
ed and  thoroughly  worked,  the  vital  ener- 
gies of  the  plant  are  soon  impaired,  and  ita 
functions  deranged." 

YELLOW     LOOUST-QfiAFTINO     SEEDLING 
TREES. 

Missus.  Editors— In  the  March  Number 
of  the  Farmer  I  find  a  letter  from  A.  G. 
Hanford  of  Waukesha,  by  which  he  informs 
the  readers  of  your  paper  that  the  Yellow 
Locust  is  the  valuable  kind,  while  the  Black 
Locust  is  nearly  worthless  as  timber.  Now 
will  friend  Handford  have  the  goodness  to 
inform  us  through  the  Farmer  how  we  may 
know  the  Yellow  from  the  Black  that  we 
may  procure  the  seed  of  it  instead  of  com- 
paratively worthless  varieties.  If  so  he  will 
oblige  a  friend. 

Will  some  one  who  knows  from  experi- 
ence, please  inform  me  through  the  Farmer 
which  is  the  best  way  to  engraft  a  young 
seedling  apple  orchard  of  one  season's  stan- 
ding or  shall  it  be  left  alone  until  it  begins 
to  bear.  A.  A.  Hubha.bd. 

8pringvale  Oct.  8, 1856. 

gBBHABXA  PROPS. 

Wheat  has  yielded  very  well,  and  farmers 
are  highly  gratified  witu  the  wheat  raising 
in  this  new  country  thus  far.  Oats  has 
turned  out  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  of  very  superior  quality.  Corn 
promises  to  bring  from  seventy-five  to  one- 
hundred  bushel*  to  the  acre,  on  land  which 
was  in  cultivation  last  year,  and  twenty-five 
to  fifty  on  the  sod.  Potatoes — we  dare  not 
tell  how  many  loads  of  this  Irish  luxury  will 
be  produced  to  the  acre,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  Nebraska  will  be  the  paradise  of  the 
OTinnegans.  The  soil  of  this  territory  may 
be  equalled — it  never  can  be  surpassed. 
bore  a  poor  man  may  grow  rich  as  a  tiller 
of  the  soil,  while  he  would  scarce  eke  out 
an  existence  as  a  farmer  in  the  east. 

[Omaha  Oity  News. 


A  Wobd  to  Bots.— Boys,  did  you  think 
that  this  great  world,  all  its  wealth  and  woe, 
with  all  its  mines  and  mountains,  its  oceans, 
seas  and  rivers,  steamboats  and  ships,  rail- 
roads and  steam  printing  presses,  and  mag- 
netic telegraphs  will  soon  be  given  over  to 
the  boys  of  the  present  age?  Believe  it, 
And  look  abroad  upon  the  inheritance,  and  | 
get  ready  to  enter  upon  your  duties.    [Ex. 


SHIFMBVT    DffiBOT,    PROM    CHICAGO    TO 
LiTtxpool,  *  »«w  «xm  dawning  for  Western  Farato. 

MA  great  and  original  experiment  has  been 
successfully  realized  within  the  last  few 
days,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  consider- 
able influence  in  the  expansion  of  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Far  West  of 
America— an  experiment,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  only  inferior  to  the  introduction  cf 
steam  as  a  connecting  link  between  Europe, 
and  the  New  World.  This  experiment  will 
save  hereafter  the  transhipment  ot  grain 
grown  in  the  immense  districts  abutting  on 
the  great  American  lakes,  by  which  there 
will  be  a  large  saving  of  expense,  but,  what 
is  hardly  of  less  importance,  the  article  will 
be  brought  to  the  British  market  in  a  much 
higher  state  of  perfection  than  it  has  hither- 

The  Deafa  Richmond,  a  rakish-schooner, 
of  880  tons  register,  is  now  in  the  Liverpool 
docks;  her  length  is  145  feet,  beam  26  feet, 
depth  of  hold  12  feet.  She  draws  9  1-2  feet 
of  water.  This  clipoer  schooner,  has  jnst 
concluded  a  most  successful  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  bringing  direct  from  the  port 
of  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  without  breaking  bulk  400  ton* 
of  grain,  which  she  has  delivered  from  t£e 
ships  side  exactly  as  she  received  it.  A  di- 
rect voyage  like  this,  which  saves  tranship- 
ment at  Bnffalo  and  New  York  isuat,  it» 
clear,  pour  into  England  prodnce  of  the 
North- Western  States  of  the  Union  by  the 
way  of  the  8L  Lawrence  at  a  price  which 
cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  trade  and  wealin 
of  both  countries. 

The  rapid  rise  of  Chicago,  the  port  of  de- 
parture of  the  Dean  Richmond,  is  a  signifi- 
cant proof  of  the  teeming  agricultural  re- 
sources of  that  portion  of  the  United  States. 
In  1882  it  contained  only  260  inhabitants; 
it  now  contains  104,000.  The  shipment  of 
grain  from  this  place  last  year  alone  amount- 
ed to  two  millions  and  fourth  of  qMrtelJ~; 
the  largest  which  has  ever  been  despatched 
from  a  single  port  in  any  part  of  the  world; 
while  the  exports  of  pork  were  77,000  bar- 
rels, and  of  beef,  56,000  barrels.  The  canals 
will  not  at  present  admit  of  the  passage  of 
larger  vessels,  but  even  as  regards  thw  fea- 
ture the  future  is  hopeful ;  for  a  moderate 
expenditure  of  capital  would  admit  vessea 
of  three  times  the  tonnage  of  the  Dean  Kicn- 
mond,  and  with  the  inducements  thus  of- 
fered there  cannot  be  a  doubt  the  imple- 
ment will  be  made. 

In  point  of  time  and  cheapness  this  new 
route,  brought  into  play,  ™"  wmJ^eJf3 
successfully  with  the  New  York  or  the  Black 
Sea  routes,  by  both  of  whioh  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  and  flour  reach  this  country. 
The  Dean  Richmond,  we  are  informed  oy 
her  owner,  has  made  the  entire  passage  in 
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sixty  days,  which  includes  1,600  miles  ©fin- 
land  water;  but  alio  had  a  detention  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur 

.  again.  The  canal  and  ship  dues  are  most 
moderate,  while  there  are  no  port,  light  or 

4  pilotage  dues  on  the  inland  seas  of  .America. 
The  number  of  hands  through  which 
the  goods  pass  in  (he  interior  transit  to 
New  York,  tor  transhipment  across  the  At- 
lantic, adds  largely  to  the  cost  of  freight  and 
commission,  and  to  the  manifest  deteriora- 
tion of  the  goods  items  of  expenditure  which 

.  will  l>e  avoided  by  the;  direct  course  which 
the  Dean  Riohinond  has  traversed.  The 
great  commercial  results  which  cannot  fail 
to  flow  from  this  novel  experiment,  have 
made  the  Dean  Richmond  an  oi>ject  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  port  ot  Liverpool ; 
but  the  time  U  not  distant  when  this  novelty 
will  cease;  for  the  class  of  vessels  which 
will  rush  into  the  trade  are  exactly  those 
which  can  be  cheaply  and  readily  supplied." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  trips  direct,  will  be  made  to  a  large 
extent  not  only  of  our  products  to  them,  but 
of  theirs  to  us.  At  present,  the  western 
farmer  pay  so  many  and  such  large  profits 
to  sharper*,  shipper*,  and  middle  men,  that 
he  has  nothing  left  for  himself.  The  extra v  • 
agant  wealth  that  is  building  so  many  fine 
palaces  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bos- 
ton, rightfully  belongs,  in  part  at'  least,  to 
the  toiling  millions  of  the  great  west.  May 
the  day  be  hastened  when  they  will  be  en- 
abled to  enjoy  a  larger  and  more  just  reward 
lor  their  labor.  Eds. 

GOOD  LANDS  TS  HOKTHWBSTBBH  WIS. 

The  Stevens  Point  Pinery  of  the  24th  inst, 
upon  the  authority  of  experienced  woods- 
men, thus  describes  some  of  the  yet  unset- 
tled and  undeveloped  potions  of  our  State, 
lying  between  the  Wisconsn  and  Misissippi 
Rivers : 

P  u  The  most  experienced  woodsman  in  Wis- 
consin, says  Olarke  county  contains  more 
ffrst-rate  land  than  any  county  in  the  State. 
It  is  66  miles  west  of  this  vein  age :— a  good 
road  is  now  opened  from  Stevens  Point  to 
the  Oounty  Seat.  Another  will  be  opened 
in  a  few  days  from  the  villi  age  of  Eauplaine, 
12  miles  above  this,  to  Town  16  Range  2 
west,  in  the  same  county. 

"The  county  N.  W.  of  6tevens  Pointy 
strtching  across  the  head  waters  of  Black 
and  Ohipneway  Rivers,  is  the  finest  in  Wis- 
consin.— Those  who  have  travelled  over  it 
(and  they  are  maney)  represent  it  as  alterna- 
ting in  ridges  and  intervals — most  beautifully 
waterd  with  limpid,  crystal  brooks,  a  deep 
loam  soil,  and  timberd  with  Maple,  Oak,  Bass 
and  Butternut — the  latter  in  great  abun- 
dance. As  yet  but  little  of  it  is  bought — 
but  it  will  not  remain  long. — Settlers  sbou!d 


redeem  die  time,  and  select  their  farms  in 

this  beautiful,  healthy  region  without  delay. 
It  will  be  the  garden  of  the  State." 

The  La  Crosse  Road,  from  Portge  to  St. 
Croix,  through  the  Land  Grant  District,  will 
cross  thi*  fine  region  of  country  and  speed- 
ily open  it  to  settlement  and  cultivation. 
There  will  be  a  rush  of  immigration  thither 
early  next  season.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find,  anywhere,  a  more  healthful,  more  fer- 
tile, or  more  attractive  country. 

[Mil.  Sentinel 
-  ■■—  •*  ♦»•»»■■■—'        ■■  ■■ 

AGHIOUI*TUBAL  STATISTIC*. 

The  following  valuable  statistics,  which 
we  take  from  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine, 
give  the  nearest  attainalde  approximation  to 
the  number  of  acres  cultivated  in  each  crop: 

Land  mcttuiUp  CuHtmatd  in  tht  «v*ral  Cropto/tA* 

United  Stabs,  in  1849— *M. 

Preduoti.  Acre*. 

Indian  Corn 81.CO0O0 

Meadow  orpastuie,  exeliutvo  of  h*y  trap,  8«.©n<M00 

Hay ; 18  (X  0.000 

Wheat ll.00ft.MW 

Oatu 7,ft"0000 

Cotton 5.000.0(0 

Eye 1,800,000 

Pea*  a-d  Deans 1.0TO,nfO 

Irish  Pn-a:r«e 1  ©00.000 

8weet  Potatoes , 750.000 

Pnokwr.eat SfOOOO 

Tobacco 4fto,oo© 

Sngnr 40^,0f0 

Bniley »'0f«0 

Rice 17.V000 

Kemp 110,1(00 

Flai H«0,t-00 

Ore'ards 500.000 

Gardens 600.IQS 

Vineyards 880,000 

Other  Products 1/W.000 

Improved  bat  sot  la  actual  cultivation ....  17  847  000 

Total  Improved  la»4* IIS.082^14 

PRICES  OF  WHEAT  IN  Elf  GLAND. 

By  the  official  return  of  prices  in  the 
grain  markets  of  England,  for  the  week  end- 
ing Sept.  20,  it  appears  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  for  the  six  weeks  was  69s. 
7d.  6d.  What  is  important  to  observe  fe, 
that  on  the  6th  of  Sept.  the  price  advanced, 
in  consequence  of  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
a  few  days  of  unpromicing  weather,  to  7ft*. 
2d.,  and  on  the  20th,  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
turn, it  had  fallen  to  64s.  5d.  Since  this 
last  date,  to  the  8d  inst.,  the  changes  in  the 
markets  of  the  kingdom  had  been  Inconsid- 
erable. It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
above  prices  per  quarter  are  based  on  a 
weight  of  480  pound*,  or  8  bushels  at  60 
pounds.  In  the  quotation  of  the  prices  of 
wheat  in  the  Liverpool  and  other  British 
markets,  the  bushel  is  taken  at  a  weight  of 
72  pounds. 

It  appears  to  be  an  established  fact,  that 
both  England  and  France  are  considerably 
short  of  an  adequate  supply  of  breadstuff*. 
Their  own  journals  estimate  the  deficiency 
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in  both  countries,  at  not  less  than  50,000,000 
bushels.  That  audi  a  defect,  must  after  a 
while  operate  favorably  upon  the  prices  of 
our  psoduce,  and  somewhat  raise  it  up  from 
the  present  low  ebb,  seems  to  us  almost  cer- 
tain. That  prices  here  in  Wisconsin  are  re- 
markably depressed,  by  various  causes,  seems 
quite  certain.  Among  the  cause?,  the  high 
prices,  in  many  instances,  of  inland  railroad 
freight,  and  the  uniformly  high  rates  on  the 
lake*,  coupled  witb4he  stringent  and  cramp- 
ed oondftion  of  the  currency  of  the  State,  are 
the  most  prominent 

We  shall  look  for  better  prices  next 
Spring,  and  unless  there  is  a  material  im- 
provement on  the  present  low  rates  (50  and 
00  cents  for  wheat  at  Madison,)  we  shall 
hold  on,  even  though  we  do  thereby  feed 
some  ruts  during  the  winter.  Vf&  liad  much 
rather  feed  four-legged  rats,  whose  legiti- 
mate and  natural  business  it  is  to  steal,  than 
certain  two-legged  scamps,  who  delight  in 
plundering  farmers  out  of  their  hard  earn- 
ings. Others  need  not  follow  our  example, 
unless  they  deem  it  wise. Eds. 

~~WXTBBNTh"  ANNUAL  PAIR, 
of  the  Vlmr  Ye&k  St  t*  Agiioiutanl  8ecietr.      j 

Tliis  society  has  j*ist  closed  its  Sixteenth 
Annual  Fair,  and  the  exhibition  taken  as  ii 
whole,  has  probably  never  been  excelled ; 
some  of  the  department*  .w.rp  decidedly  ii* 
advance  of  any  previous  exhibition.  The! 
arrangements  were  satisfactory ;  the  grounds 
admirabjy  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Thcj 
weather  on  the  day  previous,  and  the  first 
two  days  of  the* exhibition,  was  tbe  wont* 
unfavorable  ever  experienced  at  any  exirtbi- 
tion  of  the  society,  and  prevented  thousand** 
from  being  present  who  would  otherwUe 
have  gladly  attended.  From  Canada  alone, 
we  were  assured  by  tbe  President  of  the 
Agricultural  asaooiation  of  Canada  Westt 
tliat  lQfOU0  visitors  probably  were  prevented 
from  attend ing.  The  two  last  days  of  the 
fair  weru  pleasant,  and  the  farmers,  with 
their  wive*  and  daughters,  from  the  coun- 
ties accessible,  throngs  I  the  ground*.  The 
iiiniiliers  on  I  liiirsdiiy  were  estimated  at  20, 
OuQ,  and  above  tbe  same  number  on  Friday ; 
and  hud  the  weather  been  frvorable  the 
four  day*,  it  is  .eutitideiUly  believed  that  at 
leaot  50,000  peouie  would  have  been  |«eseai. 

The  a*  rauapinent*  made  by  the  local  ctau- 
mittee  at  VVatertown  were  the  l>e*tever  liad 
for  our  State  Fair,  ami  enabled  the  exhibi- 
tor.^ notwithstanding  the  very  stormy  wea- 
ther, to  preserve  their  articles  uninjured. 

The  good  order  upon  the  tdtew  grounds 
and  the  arrangement*  of  tbeExeoutive  Com- 


mittee, were  carried  out  most  satisfactorily 
by  Major  if.  R.  Patrick,  General  taperfe- 
tendenr,  and  his  assistants. 

A  fine  exhibition  of  dairy  produce  was  ex- 
pected from  this  excellent  dairy  district,  but 
it  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  mott 
ssngnine.  St.  Lawrence  county  has  for  the 
first  time  appeared  as  a  competitor,  and  has 
been  crowned  with  the  most  triumphant 
success. 

The  ten  cheeses  exhibited  by  Nelson  Fry, 
of  Governeur,  St.  Lawrence  county,  received 
the  first  prize  of  ito  class,  and  was  pn> 
nouneed  by  the  judges  as  the  best  exhibition 
they  had  ever  seen,  for  its  evenness  of  qual- 
ity and  its  superiority  of  manufacture. 

The  machinery  department— steam  en- 
gines and  machines  for  farm  use  were  in 
large  numbers,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmer  than  any  ever  exhibi- 
ted in  the  Rtate  ;  hut  we  have  not  time  or 
space  to  particularize.  The  reports  of  the 
committee?,  when  published,  will  show  the 
value  of  these  articles. 

Tlte  receipts  of  the  exhibition  were  in- 
wards of  $6,000,  and  had  the  weather  been 
favorable,  would  doubtless  bava  equalled 
those  of  lust  year. 

The  address  by  Hon.  Mr.  Jessup  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  a  very  able  one,  and  its  publi- 
cation will  add  to  the  reputation  of  its  di* 
tingaitftted  author. 

[four,  of  State  Agricultural  Society. 

PEBPJBTUAL  LIGHT. 

A  most  curious  and  interesting  discovery 
has  ,;just  been  made  at  Laugres,  in  France, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  cause  a  search- 
ing scientific  inquiry  as  to  the  material  and 
'  pro | *r ties  of  the  perpetual  burning  laroj*, 
said  to  have  been  in  use  by- tbe  antic  nU.— 
Workman  were  recently  excavating  for  a 
foundation  for  a  new  building  in  a  debris, 
evidently  the  remains  of  Gallo  Roman  erec- 
tion, when  they  earn*  to  the  roof  of  an  un- 
der ground  sort  of  cave,  which  time  had  ren- 
dered almost  of  metallic  hard  uess.  An  open- 
ing w&s  however,  effected,  when  one  of  tbe 
workmen  instantly  exclaimed  that  there  was 
light  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavern.  The  tar- 
ties  present  entered  when  they  found  a  bron- 
zed sepulchral  lamp  of  remarkable  work- 
manship suspended  from  the  roof  by  chains 
of  the  same  metal.  It  was  entirely  filled 
with  a  combustible  -substance,  which  did 
not  appear  to  have  diminished,  although  tbe 
probability  is  the  combustion  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  nges.  This  discovery  will,  we 
trust,  throw  some  light  on  a  question  which 
has  caused  so  many  disputes  among  learned 
autiqnaries,  although  it  is  stated  that  ens 
was  discovered  at  Viterbo,  in  1860,  from 
which,  however,  no  fresh  information  wan 
afforded  en  tbe  subject. 
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LEABV  fiVBRYXHUFO,  BUT  KNOW  NOTHING. 

It  may  be  said  emphatically,  that  this  is 
an  nge  when  children  learn  everything,  bnt 
know  nothing.  This  is  especially  true  of 
young  girls.  The  fashionable  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  the  future  wives  and  moth- 
ers of  the  republic,  usually  undertake,  with 
the  most  self-complacent  absurdity,  to  in- 
struct their  pupils  in  everything,  from 
French  to  embroidery,  from  geology  to  mu- 
sic. A  young  lady  in  this  age  of  progress  is 
not  considered  to  be  making  any  advances 
at  all  in  education,  unless  she  is  studying  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  harp  and  piano, 
German  and  Italian,  crotchet  work  and 
fashionable  netting,  drawing  and  dancing, 
the  art  of  composition  and  the  art-of  making 
a  curtesy,  physiology  and  painting,  algebra 
and  astronomy,  with  natural  philosophy  in 
all  its  branches  and  artificial  manners  in  all 
their  conventionalities.  As  a  consequence, 
the  rising  generation  of  young  females  ex- 
hibits myriads  of  smatterers>  but  very  few 
thoroughly  educated  women.  The  fair  stu- 
dents almost  invariably  forget  to-day  what 
they  were  taught  yesterday.  Undertaking 
to  learn  too  much,  they  end  by  learning 
nothing.  Even  what  is  acquired  is  held 
only  superficially.  And  what  is  true  of 
young  girls  is  trne  of  boys,  though  we  are, 
glad  to  say,  not  in  so  great  a  degree. 

It  is  the  fanlt  of  modern  academies  gener- 
ally to  attem  pt  to  teach  too  much.  The  pop- 
ular notion,  that  the  more  studies  a  pupil 
has  the  better  must  be  his*  education,  is  rad- 
ically wrong  i  and  yet  instructions,  who 
know  better,  in  order  to? make  their  schools' 
flourishing  ones,  truckle  to  this  idea.  But  a 
good  education  depends,  less  on  tne  number 
.of  branches  studied,  than  on  the  thorugh- 
,ness  with  which  a  few  are  mastered.  Far 
be  it  from  the  Ledger  to  say  that  a  child 
should  remain  in  ignorance  of  geography,1 
arithmetic,  spelling,  history,  or  other  nec- 
essary branches*  This  is  not  what  we  mean. 
What  we  do  mean  is,  that  our  children 
should  be  taught  these  fundamental  studies 
thoroughly,  before  they  are  carried  forward 
to  others  of  less  importance,  or  instructed 
in  what  are  merely  accomplishments.  We 
maintain  that  the  woman  who  writes  and 
speaks  her  own  language  correctly,  has  a 
more  fiuished  education  than  she  who  can- 
not spell  common  English  words,  though  she 
may  jabber  bad  French.  We  assert  Jthat 
the  boy  who  has  mastered  one  thing  thor- 
oughly, whether  it  be  the  mathematics,  the 
humanities,  or  the  idioms  and  structure  of 
his  native  tongue,  stands  a  better  chance  to 
succeed  in  life,  than  he  who  can  conjugate 
in  a  dozen  languages,  dead  or  living,  and  is 


therefore  no  proficient  in  either,  ©r  his  own.  , 

We  once  new  an  old  iawyer,'Wlio,  when  a 
new  student  presented  himself,  put  Black- 
stone  into  the  young  man's  hands.  "  Read 
that  for  a  year,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"and  then  111  give  you  something  else. "•=— 
To  spend  a  year  over  a  single  treatise,  com- 
prised in  but  tour  volumes,  seemed,  at  first, 
a  useless  waste  of  time.  The  student,  if  a 
quick  reader,  had  generally  finished  the 
book  In  a  month.  But  the  preceptor  was 
invariably  inexorable.  "You  think  you 
know  it-~do  you? "  he  would  sav  sarcastio- 
ly.  "  Well,  what  is  the  rule  in  8beely'« 
case^  "  Perhaps  the  youth  .had  been  form* 
nate  enough  to  notice  and  remember  the  ab- 
struse distinction  taken  on  that  famous  trial 
But,  even  if  he  had,  the  okl  lawyer  was  sure 
to  trip  him  up,  in  five  minutes,  on  something 
else.  Back  to  Blnokstone  the  student  went, 
at  last  aware  of  his  deficiencies,  and  read, 
and  noted,  and  analyzed,  for  perhaps  a  couple 
Of  months  more.  Then  he  returnee!  to  the 
old  story,  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  be 
learned.  But  the  thorough  old  common-law 
advocate  soon  caught  him  again.  When 
Blaokstone  was  finished' at  last,  is  was  flush- 
ed, as  it  were,  for  life.  Every  line  almost 
was  fixed  for  ever  in  the  student's  mind. — 
He  could  lookback  mentally  over  the  four 
volumes,  as  a  spectator  gazes  from  a  moun- 
tain-top over  a  wide  champaign  country 
spread  beneath  him,  and  map  out  the  whole 
without  a  -single  omission  or  blunder.  He 
had  a  life-long  clue  to  the  labyrinth. 

Tine  old.  lawyer's  plan  of  teaching  law  is 
the  only  correct  plan  of  teaching  anything. 
Boya  oc  girls,  educated  on  a  similarly  thor- 
ough system,  at  least  know  what  they  are 
talking  aboqt,  when  they  talk  at  all.  They 
baveacquired  discipline  of  mind,  and  clear 
idea*  with  it.  If  they  undertake  to  write, 
they  write  sensibly  and- correctly .  If  they 
converse,  they  speak  to  the  poifct*  If  they 
are  called,  in  the  duties  of  life,  to  decide  in 
some  novel  combination  of  eiroumatanoes, 
they  tlrink  accurately,  because  they  know 
immediately  where  to  look  for  the  keystone 
•of  the  probleu'.  The  vast  field  of  knowl- 
edge is  no  longer  a  labyrinth  to  them,  for 
they  hold  the  clue  to  it  in  a  disciplined 
mind  and  a  capacity  to  study  properly.  It 
is  never  dificult  to  recognise  such  persons, 
even  in  five  minutes'  conversation.  They 
are  distinguishable  at  a  glance,  from  those 
imperfectly  educated  individuals  of  either 
sex,  who,  to  use  a  simile  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  rattle  on  as  meaninglesaly  as  alarm 
clocks  that  have  been  sprung  prematurely. 

[Philadelphia  Ledger. 

« «»»  »■  ■■ 

The  same  gale  that  nips  the  puny  and  de- 
generate, develops  the  courage  and  hardi- 
ness of  the  strong ;  and  as  in  the  physical, 
so  is  it  with  the  moral  being. 
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A    SHORT    STORY, 
A    PB1TTY    GOOD   MORAL. 


Wo  must  work.  Many  who  have  been 
fortunate  in  business  and  having  early  ac- 
quired wealth,  have  retired  from  tbe  active 
pursuits  of  life,  to  find  what  they  call  ease, 
have  found  instead,  an  accumulation  of 
cares  and  evil,  real  and  imaginary,  which 
they  never  supposed  to  be  connected  with  a 
life  of  idleness.  There,  fur  instance,  is  our 
old  friend  Coffee,  for  many  years  one  ot  the 
firm  of  Coffee,  Bice  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers 
in  South  street  Coffee  commenced  business 
in  early  life,  and  being  enterprising  and  en- 
ergetic, and  "as  busy  as  a  bee,"  the  business 
prospered  and  the  firm  became  widely 
known  for  their  successful  trading.  After 
Coffee  had  been  in  business  for  about  twenty 
years,  he  concluded  that  he  would  retire 
from  active  life  and  spend  tbe  rest  of.  his 
days  (he  was  only  forty-five)  in  some  seclu- 
ded spot,  where  the  fluctuations  of  the  flour 
market,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  pork  and  mo- 
lasses, would  disturb  his  quiet  soul  no  longer. 
He  would  not  be  an  anchorite,  no,  not  he. 
He  loved  good  living  and  good  society  too 
well  for  that.  He  would  build  him  a  man- 
sion in  the  country,  far  away  from  the  noisy 
sounds  and  noisome  smells  of  South  street. 
He  would  provide  ample  accommodations 
for  friends  who  might  come  to  partake  of 
his  good  cheer,  and  he  would  lead  a  pleasant 
easy  life.  Such  were  his  plans.  But  alas, 
poor  Coffee!  while  thou  wast  acquainted 
with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  trade,  thou  wast 
ignorant  of  thine  own  sell 

The  partnership  was  dissolved,  the  site  for 
a  house  selected,  and  in  due  time,  a  splendid 
mansion  was  built.  It  was  the  most  elegant 
mansion  in  all  those  parts.  The  honest  rus- 
tics gazed  with"  astonishment  on  the  evi- 
dences of  wealth  it  displayed,  the  country 
storekeeper  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
probable  acquisition  of  a  customer,  the  vil- 
lage doctor  calculated  on  an  additional  pa- 
tient, while  the  poor  parson  rejoiced  in  his 
heart  that  there  was  some  probability  of 
having  his  small  salary  increased  by  the  lib- 
erality of  a  retired  merchant  For  the  first 
months  everything  went  on  admirably.  Co^ 
fee  had  enough  to  keep  him  at  work  in  ar- 
ranging matters  around  the  new  place,  and 
getting  everything  in  proper  order  for  per- 
manent use.  But  when  all  this  was  aocom- 
?tished  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands, 
here  was  nothing  to  keep  him  employed — 
for  all  the  work  on  his  place  was  done  by 
hired  hands,  and  as  he  was  determined  to  be 
free  from  all  care,  he  even  employed  a  man 
as  overseer  over  the  whole.  The  sum  total 
of  Coffee's  daily  occupation  was  eating, 
drinking  and  sleeping,  with  a  little  reading 
and  an  occasional  ride.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore symptoms  of  dyspepsia  and  of  gout  ap- 


peared, and  after  suffering  months  of  untold 
agony  he  left  his  splendid  mansion  for  the 
'•narrow  house  appointed  for  all  living1* 
Poor  fellow !  He  died  too**  as  hod  art. 
ing  else  to  do. 

Then  there  was  his  neighbor  Lapstone, 
who  tried  hard  to  keep  souls  into  tbe  bodies 
of  himselt  and  wife  and  eight  children,  by 
daily  plying  his  honest  trade  of  sboemakiog. 
Lapstone's  humble  house  was  almost  tinder 
the  shadow  of  the  great  mansion,  and  be 
often  sighed,  as  he  looked  up  from  his  leather 
seat  and  saw  the  rich  Coffee  whirl  rapidly 
by  in  his  splendid  ooaoh,  and  was  as  often 
tempted  to  break  the  tenth  commandment, 
and  wish  himself  away  from  his  wax  ends 
and  his  awls,  and  in  possession  of  some  of 
his  neighbor's  riches.     True,  Lapstone  was 
in  comfortable  circumstance,  though  he  was 
a  poor  man.     He  had  a  little  garden  patch 
where  he  could  labor  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  day,  and  while  providing  fur  his  table 
be  preparing  himself  by  out-door  exercise 
for  the  in-door  confinement  of  his  trade. 
Then  his  wife  was  a  perfect  model  of  a  wo- 
man, frugal  and  industrious,  while  the  eight 
young  Lapstories  were  hearty  and  robust^ 
and  some  of  them  old  enough  to  work  in  tl* 
shop.    Bat  Lapstone  had  fancied,  as  be  saw 
the  wealth  and  show  of  his  neighbor,  that  it 
was  a  fine  thing  to  be  rich  and  to  take  the 
world  easy.    Therefore  he  had  sighed  when 
his  neighbor  rode  lazily  along  in  his  carriage, 
while  he  sat  for  ten  hours  a  day  hammering 
sole-leather.    But  when  at  length  he  saw 
the  funeral  train  which  carried  the  rich  idler 
to  his  long  home,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  health  u  better  than  wealthy  and  content- 
me*t  tnoro  to  be  derived  than  great  ricka. 
And  that's  the  moral  ef  this  story.   [Select, 

AJfBODOTB  OF  AXTDUBOV. 

Returning  from  Philadelphia,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  several  months,  absorbed  in  the 
newly  found  delights  of  home,  ne  failed  to 
inquire  the  fate  of  a  certain  wooden  box, 
which,  before  his  departure  he  had  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  a  relative,  with  the 
strictest  injunctions  as  to  its  safety.  At  last, 
on  interrogation,  this  treasure  was  prodaced, 
the  dearly  prized  deposit  of  all  his  drawings, 
more  cherished  than  a  casket  of  rarest  jew- 
els !  It  was  opened,  and  what  was  Audu- 
bon's dismay  to  perceive  tbe  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  it  A  pair  of  Norway 
rats  having  taken  possession  and  appropri- 
ated it,  had  reared  there  a  whole  pvty.  A 
few  gnawed  bits  of  paper  were  the  only  re- 
mains of  what  a  few  months  before  had 
been  a  thousand  marvellous  representations 
of  the  curious  inhabitants  of  the  air!  The 
shock  of  such  a  calamity  was  too  much,  even 
for  the  fortitude  of  Audubon.  Like  an  elec- 
tric stroke,  it  thrilled  his  whole  nervous  sya- 
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two,  and  for  aome  time  earned  the  entire 
prostration  of  his  physical  powers.  A  burn- 
ing heat  rushed  through  his  brain  on  the 
discovery — the  discovery  of  the  entire  wreck 
of  the  results  of  all  his  efforts  and  his  pa- 
tience! For  nights  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
days  were  passed  with  listless  apathy,  till 
at  length  invigoration  of  mind  and  frame 

fraduaUy  under  kindly  influences,  ret  a  roe  J. 
[e  once  again  took  up  his  pencil,  his  nete 
book,  and  his  gun,  and  went  forth  to  the 
woods.  Then  consoling  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  he  could  make  much  better 
drawings  than  before,  he  persevered  untir- 
ingly for  three  whole  years,  until  his  portfo- 
lio was  replenished !    [Memoirs  of  Audubon. 
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CITIES  BZTRAOBDHTABT. 

Baltimore  is  the  "  Monumental  City," 
from  the  great  battle  monument,  and  several 
others  of  note  within  its  limits. 

Boston  is  the  "Classic  City,  or  Athens  of 
America,  from  its  acknowledged  preemi- 
nence in  the  literary  and  fine-arts  pursuits. 

Cincinnati  is  the  "Queen  City,"  so  chris- 
tened when  it  was  the  undisputed  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  west;  but  I  believe 
Chicago  now  sets  up  rival  claims  to  that 
distinction. 

Cleveland,  O.,  is  the  "Forest  City.1'  from 
the  peonliary  rural  aspect  of  its  streets, 
squares,  and  private  grounds,  which  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  delightful  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

Hartford.  Ct,  is  the  "Charter  Oak  City," 
from  the  famous  Charter  Oak  of  colonial 
history. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  is  the  "Falls  City,"  from 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  that  point 

Montpelier,  Vt.,  is  the  "Green  Mountain 
City,"  being  the  capital  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain State. 

New  Haven,  Ct,  is  the  "Elm  Oity," 
I  believe  from  the  profusion  of  elm-tree  or- 
naments in  its  streets. 

New  Orleans  is  the  "  Oresent  City,"  fr>m 
the  half  moon  shape  whioh  the  river  once 
presented  at  that  point  But  the  filling  out 
from  the  city  has  materially  changed  the 
crescent. 

New  York  is  the  "Empire  City,"  or  the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the  New 
World. 

Philadelphia  is  the  "Quaker  Oity,"  from 
its  broad-brimmed  founders. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  the  "  Iron  City,"  from 
its  immense  iron  trade  and  manufacturies. 
It  is  also  emphatically  the  "  Smoky  Citv." 

Rochester  is  called  the  "  Flour  City,'  ow- 
ing to  the  number  of  its  flouring  mills- 
some  of  whioh  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

Virtue  is  a  rock  from  which  rebound  all 
the  arrows  shot  against  it 


AMERICAN  IMPROVEMENTS  ADOPTBD  IV 
ENGLAND. 

The  following  appears  in  the  "North  Bri- 
tish Agriculturalist,"  and  affords  satisfactory 
proof,  that  some  of  our  "cute"  American  in- 
ventions are  practically  appreciated  abroad : 

"  The  manufacture  of  small-arms,  recently 
established  by  the  Government  at  Enfield 
Lock,  by  means  never  before  used  in  this 
country,  and  in  no  other,  except  the  United 
States,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Russia, 
has  begun  to  assume  a  character  of  consid- 
erable interest,  as  affording  the  daily  exhi- 
bition on  a  large  scale  of  the  application  of 
machinery  to  processes  of  the  most  delicate 
kind.  Though  the  scheme  is  as  yet  only 
partially  developed,  it  has  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  several  Continental  Govern- 
ments. An  immense  quantity  of  valuable 
machinery  has  been  imported  from  America, 
and  is  now  in  constant  operation  in  various 
processes  connected  with  the  military  gan 
manufacture.  The  whole  establishment  is 
under  the  immediate  control  and  supervision 
of  Colonel  Dickson,  of  the  Royal  Artillery: 
and  the  first  engineer  is  Mr.  Bnrton,  an  in-  * 
telligent  American  gentleman,  formerly 
Master  Armourer  of  the  Government  small 
arms  factory,  of  the  United  States.  At  pre- 
sent, about  430  men  and  boys  are  employed 
on  the  different  operations,  but  when  the 
works  are  complete,  the  numbers  will  pro- 
bably be  doubled,  of  whom,  three-fourths 
will  be  comparatively  unskilled  laborers. 
The  whole  of  the  plans  when  fully  brought 
into  operation,  it  is  contemplated,  will  turn 
out  in  a  perfect  state,  ready  for  use,  some  50, 
000  rifles  a  year,  or  about  1,000  a  week! 
Into  all  the  various  details  of  the  manufac- 
ture we  cannot,  of  course,  enter ;  but  besides 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  performed, 
far  exceeding  the  capacity  of  any  amount  of 
hand  labor,  two  other  results  have  been  at- 
tained of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  trade 
so  peculiar  as  this,  where  a  great  national 
emergency  might  at  any  time  create  on  a 
a  sudden  an  immense  demand  for  the  arti- 
cle manufactured.  The  one  is,  that  this  ma- 
chinery, gnided  by  young  men  and  boys»ta- 
ken  from  the  plow  tail,  or  any  other  of  the 
humbler  occupations  of  life,  is  capable  of 
executing  work  until  now  performed  by 
skilled  operatives,  specially  trained  to  it,  and 
by  necessity  with  far  more  marvellous  accu- 
racy than  was  ever  achieved  by  hand  labor,  . 
however  superior.  Little  boys  not  more 
than  fourteen  years  of  age,  for  example,  are 
charged  with  the  management  of  two,  and 
sometimes  three  different  machines  per- 
forming simultaneously  the  same  operation. 
Another  result  on  which  much  stress  is  laid 
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is,  that  evftry7  conceivable  part 'of  amdsfcet, 
frorrt  all  the  small  Component  portions  of 
the  lock  upwards,  is  manufactured  with 
sdoh  unerring  preoislon  that  It  will  fit  with 
surprising  exactitude  the  place  destined  tor 
it,  uot  in  a  jingle  musket  alone,  but  in  every 
other  constructed  in  the  establishment.  All 
the  respective  materials  are  exact  counter- 
parts of  each  other;  every  barrel  adapts 
itself  to  every  :tock,  every  bayonet  to  every 
barrel,  and  so  on. 

Touohing  the  quality  of  the  materials  and 
work,  at  every  single  stage  of  its  progress 
h  undergoes  a  rigid  examination,  by  which 
any  defect  is  at  once  detected,  and  every 
minute  article  is  made  exactly  to  correspond 
with  an  unchangeable  guage.  The  very 
tools  used  are  manufactured  on  the  premises 
and  also  by  machinery  in  many  instances. 
Although,  however,  all  the  rolling  stock 
used  at  Enfield,  was  imported  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  fine  tools,  with  their  fixing*,  employed 
in  the  machines,  were  made  in  this  country, 
by  highly  skilled  artizans.  The  machinery 
for  making  gunstocks  is  an  exception,  for  it 
was  specially  and  wholly  fabricated  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  is  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
efficient  description.  This  department  of 
the  factory  contains  twenty-three  machines, 
which  perform  sixteen  distinct  operations  on 
the  stock.  A  piece  of  walnut  wood  roughly 
sawn  into  the  shape  of  a  gun  stock,  is  sub- 
mitted to  these  manifold  processes,  which 
round  it,  scope  out  the  bed  for  the  barrel,  do 
all  the  intricate  manipulations  required  for 
reception  of  the  mechanism  of  the  lock  and 
4uV appendages,  and  indeed,  e,  very  other  im- 
aginable thing  towards  its  completion,  with 
the  most  consummate  neatness  and  accuracy. 
^Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  ingenious 
•of  all  the  machines  in  this  department  ia, , 
that  by  which  the  entire  lock  is  let  into  the 
'stock — a  work  involving  much  time  and  la- 
bor when  performed  by  hand.  By  this  ma- 
chine a  lock  can  be  completely  let  into  the 
stock  in  about  three  minutes.  Indeed  the 
whole  proces  of  making  and  perfecting  the 
stock  does  not  occupy  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  the  only  hand  labor  employed 
upon  it,  is  that  which  causes  the  frictiop  of 
a  little  sand  paper  along  its  surface,  after  its 
removal  from  the  last  machine.  Col.  Dick- 
son says  that  they  are  able  to  make  in  this 
way  200  stocks  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  little 
more  than  Is.  a  piece,  whereas,  an  expert 
workman,  single-handed,  would  not  be  able 
to  make  more  than  eight  or  nine  in  a  week, 
at  a  cost  of  12s.  6d.  a  piece.  The  interest 
inspired  by  this  large  accumulation  of  ma- 
chinery and  its  results,  is  enhanced  by  the 
reflection,  that  the  whole  of  its  complex  op- 
erations are  performed  simultaneously,  and 
derive  their  motion  from  a  common  source; 


that  the  machines  which  give*  shape  and 
finish  to  the  bayonet  and  the  stock  are  pro- 
pelled by  the  same  engine  which  oomrmwi. 
cates  motion  to  the  mechanism  which  makes 
the  look,  and  soon  through  the  whole  series 
of  results. 

.     .4<M<      ■■  -  ■ 

,  TBI4L  OF  THE  LITTLE  CHANT  OOHW  Mm. 
At  th«  low*  Stat«  Fair. 

The  corn  and  rob  mills  were  represented 
by  the  "  Little  Giant,"  (which  seems  ubi- 
quitous), the  "Star"  and  "Excelsior  Young 
America,"  and  an  interesting  contest  took 
place  for  the  set  of  silver  tea  service  which 
had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  socie- 
ty, by  James  B.  Ohadwick,  of  vonr  city,  to 
be  awarded  to  the  best  Mill,  the  commit- 
tee determined  upon  twenty  revolutions 
each  for' the  mills,  when  they  performed  ob 
follows:  The  Little  Giant  ground  one  and 
three-tourth  bushels,  the  Star  less  than 
three-fourth?  of  one  bushel,  and  theExelsior 
Young  America  seven-eighths  of  one  bushel 
of  meal  in  the  time.  The  committee  unani- 
mously decided  in  favor  of  the  Little  Giant, 
and  awarded  the  silver  service  accordingly. 

PORTABLE  SAW   MILLS  AMD  ftAWUNO  MA- 
CHINES. 

PnraKT,  Yothtos  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
exhibit,  in  operation,  one  of  their  portable 
saw  mills,  it  attracts  great  attention.  The 
saw  employed  is  a  circular  one,  and  the  ar- 
rangement is  such  that  it  cuts  both  forward 
and  back.  The  setting  of  the  log,  after  each 
cut,  Is  done  by  mechanism,  so  that  the  ma- 
chine is  self-acting  in  nearly  all  respects. 
We  are  told  that  logs  can  be  placed  on  the 
carriage,  and  rapidly  cut  up  into  boards 
without  labor  on  the  part  of  the  attendant, 
except  to  carry  away  the  lumber.  It  is  said 
.that  these  machines  will  cut  from  200O  to 
2500  feet  of  siding  per  hour.  This  is  great 
speed.  The  machine  is  simple,  easily  taken 
apart  and  set  up,  occupies  little  space.  Price 
$1600  and  upwards,  according  to  size. 

[Scientific  American. 

Tx&yslinq  Steam  Ratlboad. — Our  for- 
eign English  cotemporaries  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  steam  carriage  of  Jas.  Boydell, 
of  London,  for  drawing  heavy  loads  over 
bad  roads,  for  plowing,  and  for  many  other 
purposes,  it  has  detached  parts  of  flat  rails 
on  its  wheels,  and  as  these  turn,  the  rails) 
f^rm  bearings  which  prevent  the  wheels 
dinking  into  the  soft  soil.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  very  successful  in  plowing.  The 
farmers  on  our  prairies,  who  are  anxious  to 
get  steam  plows,  will  derive  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  nature  of  this  tramway 
steam  engine  by  examining  an  engraving  of 
su3h  a  carriage,  illustrated  on  page  353,  voL. 
8,  of  the  Scientific  American. 
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BUDGETS  AUTOMATIC  OVBJT. 

An  experiment  is  about  being  tried,  with 
th*  design  to  introduce  into  the  prodnotiou 
of  bread,  more  labor  saving  machinery, 
and  all  the  varied  economies  and  perfections 
arising  from  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
Mr.  H.  Bedaii,  well  known  as  an  inventor  of 
no  ordinary  merit,  has  constructed  in  the 
large  and  elegant  building  known  as  Central 
llall,  in  Brook  I  in,  an  oven  and  appurte- 
nances designed  to  snpply  bread  of  a  uni- 
formly superior  character,  and  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  supply  all  the  retail  bakers  who 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
The  oven  is  to  be  worked  night  and  day, 
an4  by  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  a 
long  metaltc  strip  inside,  connected  with  the 
damper  an  the  chimney,  a  perfectly  uniform 
temperature:  is  maintained  in  its  interior, 
the  oven  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  length. 
A  steam  engine  in  constant  operation  out- 
side gives  motion  to  ingeniously  arranged 
machinery,  by  which  almost  every  operation 
is  performed  with  more  dispatch  and  perfec- 
tion than  hand  labor  is  capable  of.  In  the 
interior  of  the  oven  sixteen  oars*  or  flat  plat- 
forms, slowly  descend,  and  an  equal  number 
rUe,  all  loaded  with  bread.  The  cars  each 
measure  three  by  Ave  feet  A  car  loaded 
with  dough  is  drawn  in  at  the  top,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  afterward  discharged  at  the 
bottom  and  dumped  into  a  basket.  After 
waiting  thirty  seconds  to  be  loaded,  it  again 
enters  the  oven  with  cold  dough,  to  be  in  its 
turn  expelled  at  the  top,  all  by  self-acting 
mechanism.  Doors  are  provided,  also  self- 
acting,  by  which  the  openings  are  tightly 
stopped,  except  at  the  moment  a  car  is  en- 
tering or  emerging ;  and  as  there  are  never 
two  doors  open  at  the  same  time,  there  will 
never  be  a  draught  through  the  heated  inte- 
rior, but  all  the  alcoholic  or  other  valuable 
exhalations  from  the  loaves  will  be  retained, 
and,  as  experiments  peem  to  indicate,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct. 

Machinery  previously  invented  by  others 
is  availed  of,  for  mixing  and  kneeding  the 
dough,  and  for  stamping  and  cutting  out  the 
shapes  in  the  manufacture  of  crackers, 
though  the  bread  is  kneeded  by  hand.  The 
yeast  is  produced  by  steam  heat,  kept  in 
oak  tank*,  at  any  temperature  desired,  and 
in  case,  despite  these  precaution?,  a  tank 
should  become  in  the  slightest  degree  too 
sour,  it  is  subsequently  made  available  in 
producing  soda  biscuits,  for  which  purpose 
considerable  acidity  is  necessary. 

The  baking  business,  as  usually  conducted 
conducted  on  a  very  small  scale,  requires 
a  very  liberal  profit  to  pay  expences.  With 
the  facilities  described,  the  manufacture  of 
bread  has  been  contracted  for  by  an  expe- 
rienced baker,  who  will  tako  charge  of  the 


establishment  for  50  cents  per  barrel  of  floor 
consumed.  The  business  of  supplying  bread 
will  be  commenced  on  the  28th  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  and  according  to  the  figures  fur* 
nished  us,  8  1-2  pounds  of  first  quality  of 
bread  will  be  sold  to  the  retailers  for  11 
cents,  and  will  get  into  the  hands  of  consu- 
mers for  12  1-2  cents,  while  only  about  2  1-4 
pounds  is  now  procurable  for  a  like  sum. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  experiment  be- 
comes interesting,  not  merely  as  a  new  form 
of  industrial  enterprise,  but  as  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  the  struggling  thou- 
sands with  whom  the  relative  price  and  nu- 
tritive value  of  a  loaf  k  almost  a  question  of 
life  or  death. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  operation  as  an 
experiment,  but  consider  it  only  so  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  closed  oven  upon 
the  character  of  the  product.  There'  are  va- 
rious opinions  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
bread  baked  on  oven  floors,  as  compared 
with  that  introduced  in  pans,  &o.;  but  we 
believe  all  agree  that  maoh  volatile  material 
ri*es  from  bread  in  baking  which  might  be 
«aved  by  a  successful  tight  oven.  An  expe- 
riment tried  in  baking  in  air  tight  retorts 
strongly  illustrates  this  point.  Equal  quan- 
tities of  similar  dough  were  placed  in  tight 
retorts,  one  ten  inches  higher  than  the  other 
and  a  pipe  opened  which  put  them  in  com- 
munication. The  whole  being  placed  in  an 
oren  for  a  sufficient  time,  the  Tower  half  was 
fonud  to  have  lost  16  1-2  per  cent  of  nutri- 
tive matter,  and  the  upper  one  to  have 
gained  16  percent — the  missing  fraction  be- 
ing supposed  to  have  been  diffused  in  the 
end  of  the  retorts. 

« ♦»»  > 

STEAM  FLOWS. 

The  Charleston  afasa*,  Advertiser  has  been 
sent  to  us  marked,  in  order  to  call  our  at* 
tention  to  an  article  in  it,  describing  a  steam 
plow  stated  to  have  been  invented  in  the 
month  of  February  last,  by  George  Rumrell, 
an  American  gentleman  who  has  resided 
for  some  years  in  Peru,  and  who  made  a 
contract  with  Messrs.  Hettinger  and  Oook, 
of  that  place,  to  construct  it.  It  is  a  loco- 
motive or  traction  steam  plow,  designed  for 
ten  horse  power,  with  two  cylinders  of  five 
inch  bore,  each,  and  twenty  inch  stroke.  It 
is  intended  to  run  six  ploughs  in  a  gang  and 
and  turn  over  six  furrows,  measuring  four 
feet  wide  altogether.  It  is  to  be  steered  so 
as  to  turn  in  a  very  small  space,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  light  soil  of  Peru,  where  it 
is  to  be  used.  The  object  of  it  is  the  plow- 
ing of  sugar  cane  fields,  which  are  very  lev- 
el, and  the  bagasse,  or  dry  sugar  cane  stalks, 
are  to  be  used  as  fuel.  It  will  weigh  four 
tuns,  carrying  its  own  water. 

We  hope  it  .will  prove  very  successful ; 
but  the  Advertiser  is  in  error  in  stating  that 
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It  is  the  first  of  1te  kind  Invented— that  is,  a 
locomotive  to  draw  its  plow  after  it.  There 
have  been  two  kinds  of  steam  plows  con- 
structed and  tried  in  England,— one  .having 
a  stationery  engine,  fixed  at  dne  part  of  the 
field  to  be  plowed,  and  dragging  the  plows 
through  the  soil  by  ropes  passing  over  pul- 
leys; the  other  being  a  locomotive,  driving 
through  the  fields  and  dragging  its  plows. 
Oar  opinion  is  most  favorable  to  a  loco- 
motive traction  plow ;  no  other  kind  is  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes.  A  number 
of  very  successful  experiments  were  made 
in  England  last  month,  at  Chelmsford,  at 
Hownslow,  and  Han  worth*,  with  BoydelP* 
steam  locomotive  plow,  against  horses, 
plowing  the  same  field,  and  the  London  En- 
gineer states  that  the  cost  of  steam  plowing 
is  not  over  one-fifth  that  of  horses.  If  this 
is  so,  then  a  great  revolution  in  plowing  is 
at  hand;  and  our  farmers  on  the  Western 
prairies,  may  indulge  hopes  of  having  their 
wishes  soon  realized,  and  an  efficient  prai- 
rie steam  plow  provided  for  theim 

LAJtaSSTFIiOUBnro  MILLS  in  the  world. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Enquirer  says: — 
"We  notice  that  the  extensive  addition 
which  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  by 
Messrs.  Warwick  &  Barksdale,  to  their  al- 
ready mammoth  flouring  milU  in  this  city,  is 
progressing  finely.  The  foundation  of  tins 
new  edifice  is  stone,  sixteen  feet  thick ;  the 
brick  wall  averages  five  feet  in  thickness 
from  the  foundation.  The  length  of  the 
building  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  its 
breadth  ninety-Sve  feet.  When  completed 
it  will  be  eleven  stories  high.  The  cost  of 
the  addition,  with  machinery,  and  every-  ] 
thing  necessary  to  i*s  operation,  will  not  fair 
far  short  of  $200,000.  These  mills  will  con- ; 
stitute,  collectively,  the  largest  flouring  es- 
tablishment in  the  world." 

— ., «•»»». — 

Pzbpktual  Mono*. — We  have  frequent 
inquiries  respecting  a  prize  said  to  be  offered 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  person 
who  first  discovers  perpetual  motion.  No 
such  reward  has  been  offered — and  if  it  were 
offered  it  never  could  be  obtained  for  such  a 
discovery  will  never  be  made.  A  perpetual 
motion  is  a  machine  which  has  an  inherent 
power,  to  set  and  maintain  itself  in  motion 
—a  mechanical  impossibility. 

, — —  . «^»»» 
Tub  humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious 
and  devout  souls  are  every  where  of  one  re- 
ligion; and  when  death  has  taken  off  the 
mask,  they  will  know  one  another,  though 
the  divers  livery  they  wear  makes  them 
strangers  here.  [ft^c<. 

.  ■      «•»♦» 

Too  much  sensibility  creates  unhappineso ; 
tpo  much  insensibility  creates  crime. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  DEWDROF  AND  THE  DIAMOBD. 

BY   CHAKLSS  MACKAT. 

A  dvwdbop,  bright  with  all  the  rayi 
That  summer  nuon  could  lend  her, 

Lay  mulling  on  a  roee'a  breast 
In  evan«ecvntM»lendor. 

•Behold,"  said  Folly,  pawing  by, 
•  •TM*  gem  the  rose  adorning  I 

Hew  like  a  pearl  of  priceless  worth 
It  sparkles  to  the  morning.1* 

A  diamond,  last  from  Beauty's  brow, 

Lay  lonely  In  tbe  by-way; 
An<(  beard  tbe  words  that  Tolly  spoke 

Repeated  from  tbe  highway. 
"Ah  meP  sh+eaid,  "this  tran** 

Extorts  the  prate  of  many 
'While  I  am  trodden  In  tbe  an 

Unseen,  unknown  of  any." 

Hush  1  Envy,  bush  f  the  true  of  heart 

Should  bear  without  repining; 
Thy  light  is  not  tbe  less  thine  own 

That  none  can  see  It  shining  1 
The  dew  ei haling  In  the  snn 

Shall  fade  from  men's  opinion, 
While  thou  may*i»t  live  to  gi ace  a  crown 

In  glory  and  dominion ! 

-■     «  >«>  > 

THB    BRIDAL    WINE    OOP. 
A  THRU-UNO  IKXTOH. 

"Pledge  with  wine — pledge!"  cried  the 
young  and  thoughtless  Harvey  Wood; 
"pledge  with  wine"  ran  through  the  crowd. 

Tbe  beautiful  bride  grew  pale — the  deci« 
sive  hoqr  had  come.  She  pressed  her  white 
hands  together,  and  the  leaves  of  the  bridal 
wreath  trembled  on  her  brow;  her  breath 
became  quicker,  and  her  heart  beat  wilder. 

"Yes,  Marion,  lay  aside  your  scruples  for 
this  once,'9  said  the  judge,  in  a  low  tone, 
going  toward  his  daughter ;  "the  company 
expect  it.  Do  not  seriously  infringe  upon 
the-  rules  of  etiquette ;  in  your  home,  act  as 
you  please,  but  in  mine,  for  this  once,  please 
me/'  Every  eye  was  turned  toward  the 
bridal  pair*  Marion's  principles  were  well 
known.  Henry  had  been  a  convivialist,  but 
ot  late  his  friends  noticed  the  change  in  his 
manners,  the  difference  in  his  habits^  and 
that  night  they  watched  to  see,  as  they 
sneeringly  said,  if  he  was  tied  down  by  a 
woman  ij  opinion  so  soon.  Pouring  out  a 
brimming  beaker,  they  held  it,  with  tempt- 
ing smiles,  toward  Marion.  She  was  very 
pale,  though  more  composed,  and  her  hand 
shook  not,  as  she  gracefully  accepted  the 
crystal  tempter,  and  raised  it  to  her  lips. 
But  scarcely  had  she  done  so,  when  every 
hand  was  arrested  by  her  piercing  exclama- 
tion of  "Oh!  how  horrible!" 

"What  is  it?"  cried  one  and  all,  thronging 
together,  for  she  slowly  carried  the  glass  at 
arm's  length,  and  was  tixedly  regarding  it  as 
though  it  were  some  hideous  object. 

"Walt  I"  she  answered,  while  an  inspiring 
light  shone  from  her  dark  eyes ;  "wait,  and 
I  will  te'l  you.    I  see,"  she  slowly  added, 
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pointing  oce  jeweled  finger  at  the  sparkling 
liquid,  "a  sight  that  beggars  all  description, 
and  yet  listen,  I  will  paiut  it  for  yon,  if  I 
can.  It  is  a  lonely  spot;  tall  mountains, 
crowned  with  verdure,  rise  in  awful  sublimi- 
ty around ;  a  river  runs  through,  and  bright 
flowers  grow  to  the  water's  edge.  There  is 
a  thick,  warm  mist,  that  the  sun  see'ks  in 
rain  to  pierce.  Trees,  lofty  and  beautiful, 
wave  to  the  airy  motion  of  the  birds ;  but 
there—a  group  of  Indians  gather;  they  tilt 
to  and  fro  with  something  like  sorrow  upon 
their  dark  brows ;  and  in  the  midst  lies  a 
manly  form— but  his  dark  cheeks  grow 
deathly,  his  eyes  wild  with  the  fatal  fire  of 
fever.  One  friend  stands  beside  him— nay, 
I. should  say  kneels — for  see,  he  is  pillpwipg 
that  poor  head  on  his  breast. 

"Genio*  in  ruing— oh  I  the  high,  iply- 
looking  brow,  why  should  death  mark  it ! 
And  he  so  young !  Look,  how  he  throws 
back  the  curls!  See  him  olasp  his  hands! 
Hear  bis  thrilling  shrieks  for  life!  mark  how 
he  clutches  at  the  form  of  his  companion, 
imploring  to  be  saved !  Oh !  hear  him  call 
piteously  his  father's  name — see  him  twine 
his  fingers  together,  as  he  shrieks  for  his  sis- 
ter— his  only  sister,  the  twin  of  his  soul — 
weeping  for  him  in  his  distant  native  land. 

"Seel"  she  eicUimed,  While  the  bridal 
party  shrank  back,  the  untested  wine  trem- 
bling in  their  grasp,  and  the  judge  fell,  over- 
powered upon  his  seat ;  "see,  his  arms  are 
lifted  to  heaven— he  prays,  how  wildly,  for 
mercy !  but  fever  rushes  through  his  veins. 
The  friend  beside  him  is  weeping;  awe* 
stricken,  the  dark  men  move  silently  away, 
leaving  the  living  and  the  dying  together.'' 

There  was  a  hush  in  that  princely  parlor, 
broken  only  by  what  seemed  a  Bob  from 
some  manly  bosom.  The  bride  stood  yet 
apright,  with  quivering  lip,  and  tears  steal* 
ing  to  the  outward  edge  .of  her  lashes.  Her 
beautiful  arm  had  lost  its  extension,  and  the 
glass;  with  its  little  troubled  red  waves,  came, 
slowly  toward  the  range  of  her  vision.  She 
•poke  again;  every  lip  wa*  mute.  Her 
voice  was  taint  aud  low,  yet  awfully  distinct. 
She  still  fixed  her  sorrowful  glance  upon  the 
wine  cup : 

"It  is  evening  now;  the  great,  white 
moon  is  coming  up,  and  its  beams  lay  gently 
upon  his  forehead.  He  moves  not — his  eyes 
are  set  in  their  sockets — dim  are  their 
piercing  glances — in  vain  his  friends  whisper 
the  name  of  lather  and  sister— death — and 
no  soft  hand,  no  gentle  voice  to  soothe  him. 
His  head  sinks  back !  One  convulsive  shud- 
der—he is  dead." 

A  groan  ran  through  the  assembly;  so 
vivid  was  her  description,  so  unearthly  was 
her  look,  so  inspired  her  manner,  that  what 
she  described  seemed  actually  to  have  taken 
place  then  and  there.     They  noticed,  also, 


that  the  bridegroom  hid  his   face  in  his 
hands,  and  was  weeping.  ' 

"Dead  !"•  she  repeated  again,  her  lips  quiv- 
ering faster,  and  her  voice  more  broken; 
"and  they  ?coop  him  a  grave,  and  there," 
without  a  bhruud,  ihey  lay  him  down  hi  the' 
reeking  earth.  The  only  son  of  a  proud 
lather,  idolized  brother  ot  a  fond  sfcu-r,  ami 
he  sleeps  to-day  in  that  distant  country, 
with  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot  There  be 
lies — my  father's  son — my  own  twin  brother ! ! 
— a  victim  to  this  deadly  poison.  Father  i" 
she  exclaimed,  turning  suddenly,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  her  beautiful  cheeks,  "father, 
shaUl drink  uofWil" 

The  form  of  the  old  judge  was  convulsed 
with  agony.  ,  He  rafeei  not  his  head,  but  in> 
a  smothered  voice  faltered:  "No, no, my 
child,  in  God's  name — no!" 

She  lifted  the  eobfee,  and  letting  it  fall 
suddenly  to  the  floor,  it  was  dashed  to  a> 
thousand  pieces.  Many  a  tearful  eye  watch- 
ed bfer  movement,  and  instantaneously  every 
wine-glass  was  transferred  to  the  marble  on 
which  it  had  been  prepared.  Then,  ae  she 
looked  at  the  fragments  of  crystal,  t»he  turned* 
to  the  company,  saying:  "Let  no  friend 
hereafter,  who  loves  ine,  tempt  me  to  peril 
my  soul  for  wine.  No  hrmer  are  the  ever- 
lasting hiils  than  my  resolve,  God  helping 
me,  never  to  touch  or  taste  that  deadly  poi- 
son. And  he  to  whom  i  have  given  my 
hand — who  watched  aver  my  brother's  form 
in  that  last,  solemn  hour,  and  buried  the 
dear  wanderer  in  that  land  of  gold,  will,  1 
trust,  sustain  me  in  that  resolve.  Will  you 
not,  my  husband  if" 

His  glistening  -eye,  his  sad,  sweet  smile* 
was  her  answer.  The  judge  left  the  room,, 
and  when,  an  hour  alter,  he  returned,  and  in, 
a  more  subdued  manner  took  part  in  the  e&-> 
tertainment  of  the  bridal  guests,  no  one  could 
tail  to  see  that  he  too  had  determined  to 
banish  the  enemy  at  once  and  forever  from 
his  princely  houie.  Those  who  were  present 
at  the  wedding  can  never  forget  the  im- 
pression so  solemnly  made.  Many,  from, 
that  hoar,  forswore  the  social  glass.  [Seleot, 
— — «., —     ■«■♦»»»    ■   ■       ...... 

STRUGGLES  OF  THE  GREAT. 

There  is  a  milder  and  serencr  form  of 'po- 
verty, the  nurse  of  manly  energy,  aud  hea- 
ven olimbing  thoughts,  attended  by  Love, 
and  Faith,  and  Ilope,  around  whose  steps 
the  mountain  breezes  blow,  and  from  whose 
countenances  all  the  virtues  gather*trength. 
Look  around  you,  upon  the  distinguished 
men  that  in  every  department  of  lite,  guide 
and  control  the  time?,  and  what  was  iheir 
original  and  early  fortune  ?  Were  they,  as 
a  general  rule,  rocked  and  dandled  in  lap  of 
wealth  ?  No.  Such  men  emerge  from  the 
homes  of  decent  competence  or  struggling 
i  poverty.    Necessity  sharpens  their  faculties, 
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and  privations  and  sacrifice  brace  their 
moral  nature.  They  learn  the  great  art  of 
self  denial,  and  enjoy  the  happiness  of  baring 
few  wants.  They  know  nothing  of  indiffer- 
ence or  satiety.  There  is  not  an  idle  fibre  in 
their  frames.  They  put  the  vigor  of  a  reso- 
lute purpose  in  every  act.  The  edge  of 
their  minds  is  always  kept*  sharp.  In  the 
shocks  of  life,  men  liko  theae  meet  the  softly 
nurtured  darlings  of  prosperity  as  the  vessel 
of  iron  meets  the  vessel  of  porcelain. 

THB  POBTST  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Hon,  Edward  Everett,  whose  bril- 
liant genius  gives  a  golden  tinge  of  poetry  to 
•very  thing  it  touches,  thus  speaks  of  com- 
merce in  his  late  beautiful  speech  at  the  Pea- 
body  Testimonials: 

Track  its  history  for  a  moment  from  the 
earliest  period.  In  the  infanoy  of  the 
world  its  caravans,  like  gigantic  silkworms, 
went  oreeping  through  the  arid  wastes  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  with  their  infinitesimal  legs, 
and  bound  the  human  family  together  in 
those  vast  regions  as  they  bind  it  together 
now.  Its  colonial  establbliment*  scattered 
the  grecian  culture  ail  around  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  carried  the  adven- 
tures of  Tyre  and  Carthage  of  the  North  of 
Europe  and  the  South  of  Africa.  The  wal- 
led cities  of  the  middle  ages  prevented  the 
arts  and  refinements  of  life  from  being  tram- 
pled out  of  existence  under  the  iron  heel  of 
the  feudal  powers.  The  Hanse  Towns  were 
the  bullwark  of  liberty  and  property  in  the 
North  and  West  of  Europe  for  ages.  The 
germ  of  the  representative  system  sprang 
from  the  municipal  franchises  of  the  bor- 
oughs. At  the  revival  of  letters,  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  Florence  received  the  ru- 
gi  ti  ve  arts  of  Greece  into  their  palaces.  The 
spirit  of  commercial  adventure  produoed 
that  movement  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
«  which  carried  Columbus  to  America,  and 
'  Vasco  de  Gama  around  the  cape  of  Good 
R'ope.  The  deep  foundations  of  the  mod- 
ert  ^  system  of  international  law  were  laid  im 
mtA  rests  and  rights  of  commerce,  and  the 
nee*  ,s*tv  of  protecting  them. 

Don  lmerce  sprinkled  the  treasures  of  the 
newly  .  found  Indies  throughout  the  western 
nations'*  *  it  nerved  the  arm  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious Hi  ^y  *n  t^6  Protestant  world — it 
gradually  v  w**d  the  colonial  system  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  en(ls  °f  tne  «arth,  and  with  it 
the  element  '  of  future  independent,  civil- 
ized republic*™  governments.  But  why 
should  we  dwi  A  on  the  fast  f  What  is  it 
that  gives  vigoi  '  to  &*  civilization  of  the 
present  day,  but'  toe  world-wide  extension 
of  commercial  in*  ^roourse,  by  which  all  the 
products  of  the  eat  tn  *nd  of  the  ocean,  of 
the  soil,  the  mine,  01 c  th«  loom,  of  the  forge, 
of  bounteous  nature,  t  creative  art  and  unti- 


ring indutry,  are  brought  by  the  agencies  o' 
oommeroe  into  the  universal  market  of  de- 
mand and  suply  f  No  matter  in  what  region  a 
desirable  product  is  bestowed  on  man  by  a 
liberal  Providence,  or  fabricated  by  human 
skill.  It  may  clothe  the  hills  of  China  with 
its  fragrant  foliage— it  may  glitter  in  the 
golden  sands  of  California — it  may  wallow 
in  the  depths  of  the  Arctic  seas — it  may  ri- 
pen and  whiten  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
sunny  South— it  may  spring  forth  from  the 
flying  shuttles  of  Manchester  in  England,  or 
Manchester  in  America — the  magnet  great 
world  of  commerce  attracts  it  alike,  and 
gathers  it  all  np  for  the  service  of  man. 

«  •  •  •  » 
aosoao  auoas,  oh  ohotbse  suoab  cava. 

This  new  article  seems  to  be  attracting 
much  attention  among  the  lovers  of  novelty 
just  at  present.  How  much  real  value  it  will 
prove  to  have,  is  yet  uncertain.  Numbers 
through  the  State  and  West,  have  tried  it 
during  the  past  season,  and  report  variously 
as  to  their  success.  Although  most  seem  to 
expect  important  results  from  its  cultivation 
either  as  an  element  for  the  manufacture  of 
molasses,  and  sugar;  or,  at  least  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  green  feed  much  superiors  common 
corn.  One  gentleman  assures  us  that  ho 
mixed  the  stalks  of  it  with  common  corn 
stalks,  and  that  the  creatures  to  whom  he 
fed  it,  at  once  selected  the  former  from  the 
latter,  and  eat  it  with  an  especial  preference. 
Another  gentleman  sends  us  a  circular  from 
Atlanta  Ga.,  (rather  a  suspicions  origin 
among  Wisconsin  people,  by  the  way,)  set- 
ting forth  the  result  of  his  experiments  in 
molasses  making,  as  follows: 

"By  suggestion  of  Gov.  Hammond,  of  South 
Carolina,  1  determined  to  give  the  syrup 
making  a  fair  trial ;  consequently  ordered 
from  the  Messrs.  Winship,  of  Atlanta,  a  very 
complete  Horse  Power  Mill,  with  vertical 
iron  rollers,  that  has  worked  admirably, 
crushing  out  juice  for  eight  gallons  of  ^yrnp 
per  hour,  worked  by  two  mules,  with  one 
hand  to  put  in  the  cane,  and  a  boy  to  drive. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  this  month,  finding 
the  seed  fully  ripe,  I  had  the  fodder  pulled, 
and  the  seed  heads  cut. 

Yield  for  fodder  per  acre  1,000  to  1,800 
lbs. 

Yield  of  seed  per  acre  25  bushels  of  36  lbs, 
to  the  bushel. 

First  trial  of  Mill,  70  average  canes  gave 
29  quarts  of  juice. 

606  averaged  canes  passed  once  through 
the  rollers,  gave  88  gals.  1  qrt  juice  ;  pas. 
sed  a  second  time  through,  gave  two  gallon* 
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ot  juice ;  the  40  gals.  1  qrt  gave  8  gals,  thick 
syrup. 

I  carefully  measured  an  eighth  of  an  acre, 
having  the  best  canes  and  the  best  stand  ; 
another  eighth  having  the  poorest  canes  and 
the  poorest  stand.  The  result  I  give  below ; 
the  cane  passed  once  through  the  roller : 

BEST  EIGHTH  OF  AN  ACSE. 

TMdofjniceftv>ma81&  Ones «8  •*»). 

YleM  of  fly  rap  from  258  pQuiu  Juice WXt»L 

**  '  Bpvr  acreefSyrap 4S8    gal. 

POOREST  EIGHTH   OF  AH  ACBE. 


TteM  of  jiilc*  from  2.B60  Canea 179    *»1. 

"""  "'   t8y       "        —     -  -  .  —  -     - 

»per  .„     r ....... 

Weight  «f  80  elected  Canes 49#lt*. 


Tiold  ot  Syrnp  from  179  gal.  Jutoe 48V  gal. 

Rate  per  arre  of  syrnp 848    gal. 


Weight  of  Juice  preesed  vat 25*  lbs. 

Wright  of  urnshed  cane 28     Iba. 

1^*8  In  crashing %  lbs. 

Weight  of  crashed  cane  dried  In  son 9H  lbs. 

Obtaining  Fuch  unlooked  for  success  with 
the  Chinese  Sugar  Oane,  I  concluded  to  try 
our  common  corn. 

From  a  "  new  ground,"  planted  8  by  3, 
one  ttalk  to  a  hill,  a  week  beyond  the  roas- 
ting-ear  6tage,  I  selected  80  stalks  : 

Weight  of  80  stalks 86*  lb*. 

**      Juice l»a<  lbs. 

u       *       crashed  sulks 19^  lbs. 

Loiwln  crashing £  I  he. 

Yield  of  Syrup l#pts. 

The  syrup  id  of  a  p3cu1iar  disagneable 
taste,  entirely  unfit  for  table  use. 

The  following  tests  were  made  at  the 
mill,  by  Dr.  Rot>ert  Battey,  of  Rome,  Ga,,  a 
graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Gdlege  of 
Pharmacy  : 

Specific  gravity  of  jotoe 11,085 

Syrup ^....  I.IW5 

«  tt  New  Orleans  Syrup 1,821 

Themometer  spilled  to  Syrup 77° 

*  *        -Juice Too 

Saccnarometer  **         "Juice »#« 

The  juice  should  be  placed  in  the  boilers 
immediately  after  being  pressed  out,  then 
boiled  slowly,  until  the  green  scum  ceases 
to  rise ;  then  stir  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  air 
slacked  lime  to  five  gallons  of  juice  ;' contin- 
ue skimming  and  boiling  until  the  syrup 
thickens  and  hangs  down  in  flakes  on  the 
rim  of  the  dipper. 

I  have  made  the  clearest  of  syrup  by  sim- 
ply boiling  and  skimming,  without  lime  or 
other  clarifiers. 

The  lime  is  reqnsite  to  neutralize  a  portion 
of  the  acid  in  the  juice,  the  true  proportion 
must  be  determined  by  well  conducted  ex- 
periments. 

The  cost  of  making  the  syrup  in  upper 
Georgia,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  exceed  ten 
to  fifteen  cents  per  gallon.  This  I  shall  be 
able  to  test  another  season,  by  planting  and 
working  up  fifty  acres  of  the  oane. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  plant  will  enable 
every  farmer  and  planter  in  the  8outhern 
States  to  make  at  home  all  the  syrup  re- 
quired for  family  use,  and  I  believe  that  our 
chemists  will  soon  teach  us  how  to  convert 


the  syrup  into  sugar  for  export,  as  one  of 
the  staples  of  our  favored  clime. 

Richard  Pima. 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Sept.  26,  1866."  ' 
Such  are  some  of  the  statements  in  rela- 
tion to  this  new  (we  hope  not  Diteorea  Bat- 
tatut  article.)  We  intend  to  obtain  a  lot  of 
the  seed  to  furnish  to  such  of  our  friends  as 
work  well  for  the  Farmer  and  wish  it. 

WOOL  MABKBT. 

New  York,  Oct  25. — Domestic  Fleece 
Wool  continues  in  active  demand.  We  no- 
tice further  sales  of  50,000  lbs.  extra  Ohio 
and  Michigan  fleeces  at  52ic. ;  20,000  lbs. 
medium  No.  1  at  47ic. ;  20,000  lbs.  No.  1 
at  44c.  ;  30,000  lbs.  at  42^a  62Jc.  for  medi- 
nm  to  fine,  and  12,000  to  16,000  lbs.  half 
blood  Ohio  at  471c.,  6  mos.,  and  small  sales 
of  fine  select  Ilinois  fleeces  at  66c.  A  large 
sale  of  extra  Ohio  Wool  in  the  Cleveland 
market  at  54c.,  6  mos.  Pulled  Wool  is  in 
fair  request  at  42£h46c  for  super  and  extra 
Country.  Sales  15,000  lbs.  at  these  rates. 
Boston,  Oct.  25.— The  market  for  fleece* 
and  pulled  Wool  is  very  firm,  and  full  pri- 
ces have  been  realized.  The  sales  of  the 
week  have  been  200,000  lbs.,  at  prices  in 
the  range  of  quoted  rates. 

Saxonv  fl*Me, 52*865 

Am.  fall  blood, 40a52 

Am  *  blood, 43a47 

'  Ami  blood, 41a43 

Com  to  iMood, 85a40 

Western  Mixed 82*40 

Pulled,  extra 45a52$ 

Do.  euj  erfine 40a45 

Do.  l*t  quality, : 85a40 

Do.  2d    do      22a80 

The  above  prices  for  wool  show  that  the 
prices  being  paid  by  western  buyers  are  alto- 
gether below  what  they  could  afford  to  pay. 
If  our  people  here,  got  those  rates,  mi- 
nus freight  and  fair  profit,  wool  growing 
would  be  the  best  business,  altogether,  that 
could  be  done  at  present  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  wool  will  bring  the  best  price 
of  any  leading  agricultural  product  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Eds. 

. «^e»  » 

Eoos. — The  French  practical  philosopher 
certainly  knows  how  to  make  the  meet  of 
things,  lions,  de  Sora  has  recently  discov- 
ered the  secret  of  making  hens  lay  eggs  ev- 
ery day  in  the  year.  Be  feeds  them  on 
horseflesh,  and  oltaines  his  suply  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  a  day,  among  the  used-up 
hacks  of  the  city.  His  henery,  a  few  miles 
from  Paris,  has  furnished  about  forty  thous- 
and dozen  eggs  a  week,  yielding  the  propri- 
etor for  seven  days  the  round  sum  of  $6,000, 
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or  $260,000  a  year.  Mods,  de  Bora  employs 
about  odo  hundred  persons,  mostly  females, 
and  his  entire  expences  are  about  $75,000  a 
year,  leaving  him  the  handsome  balance  ot 
$185,000  profit.  He  never  allows  a  hen  to 
se^  and  all  his  chickens  are  hatched  by 
steam.  The  eggs  are  arranged  upon  shelves, 
and  covered  with  blankets  ;  and  each  mor- 
ning a  swarm  of  chickens  are  taken  to  the 
nursery.  [Albany  Register. 

WRITERS  FOR  THE  PRB8& 

Many  practical  farmers,  who  have  been 
taught  in  the  best  schools,  that  of  experience 
— decline  to  write  for  the  press  because 
they  have  not  received  the  education  of 
scholars,  and  do  not  write  in  a  smooth  and 
elegant  style.  If  they  were  solicited  to%on- 
tribute  to  the  columns  of  literary  papers, 
where  style  often  passes  for  more  than 
thought,  this  might  be  a  legitimate  excuse. 
But  writers  for  the  agricultural  press  need 
only  two  things,  neither  of  which  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  graces  of  mere  literature :  1st, 
Something  to  say ;  and  2d,  A  few  clear, 
plain  words  in  which  to  say  it. 

If  our  rural  friends  will  bear  these  two 
points  in  mind,  they  may  write  to  us  as  of- 
ten as  they  have  a  leisure  half  hour,  and  we 
will  stand  all  consequences.  Nay,  we  solic- 
it them  to  do  so.  •  We  dare  them  to  write 
ns  out  of  patience,  if  they  think  they  can. 
We  challenge  them  to  put  more  interesting 
facts  in  a  brief  communication  than  we  can* 
publish.  *  *  We  defy  them  to  write  in  language 
so  plain  that  we  cannot  understand  it  Let 
us  see, .  now,  which  one  of  them  will  take 
up  this*gtfcmtlet  first.    [Ky.  Farm  Journal. 

We  freejy  endorse  the  above  article,  and 
would  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
patrons  and  farmer  friends.  The  more  you 
write  for  the  Farmer  the  better,  so  that  you 
treat  on  subjots  you  understand  and  of  prac- 
tical utility.  If  the  style  is  not  quite  so  pol- 
ished, no  matter,  we  can  fix  that  part. 
Don't  be  out  of  patience  if  you  do  not  ap- 
.pear  at  once,  remember  that  in  making  up  a 
paper,  many  articles  even  good  ones  have 
to  be  omitted.  All  communications  should 
be  sent  in  as  soon  as  the  first  of  the  previ- 
ous month,  to  *be  sure  of  appearing  in  the 
ensuing  number.  We  hope  and  expect  that 
our  list  of  correspondents  will  be  largely  in- 
creased in  the  coming  year.  Those  who 
would  appear  in  the  Jan.  Number  have  no 
time  to  lose.  [Eds. 

Iw  Enolabtd,  out  of  fifty  millions  acres 
cultivated,,  ten  millions  are  annually  sowed  to 
wheat. 


ftAVUfa  A  CHOKED  ANIMAL. 

Messrs.  Editors — Believing  that  my  ex- 
periment on  a  choked  animal  may  benefit 
some  of  your  readers,  I  will  give  it  to  yon, 
and  if  yon  thinfc  best  you  are  at  liberty  to 
gire  it  to  the  public.  On  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary last*  a  two  year  old  steer  of  mine  got 
choked  with  a  small  turnip,  which  c*tne  to 
a  stand  about  half  way  down  his  neck,  and 
after  trying  various  remedies  without  any 
good  result,  I  resolved  to  try  cutting,  being 
fully  satisfied  that  he  could  live  but  a  very 
short  time,  as  he  was  already  badly  bloated. 
So  with  the  assistance  of  two  neighbors, 
who  kept  his  head  and  feet  still,  I  proceeded 
with  a  sharp  knife  to  open  his  neck,  on  the 
left  side,  by  a  lengthwise  cut,  nearly  three 
inches  in  length,  and  took  the  turnip  oat, 
which  gave  immediate  relief  to  the  suffering 
animal  I  then  washed  the  wound  with 
water  and  proceeded  to  sew  up  the  swallow- 
ing pipe,  having  previously  provided  a  cat- 
ting or  buckskin  needle,  with  brown  linen 
thread  doubled.  The  cut  in  the  pipe  wa§ 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  wlrich  I 
dosed  with  six  or  seven  stitches.  I  then 
closed  the  wound  by  sewing  the  hide  in  the 
samej  manner,  and  washed  off  with  brine, 
and  as  soon  as  that  had  dried  off  rubbed  on 
some  Mustang  Liniment,  and  then  fastened 
a  strip  of  oloth  about  his  neck,  to  protect 
tjie  sore  against  the  intense  cold.  He  im- 
mediately ate  a  peck  of  bran  wet  with  warm 
water,  and  with  a  little  extra*  care  soon  be- 
gan to  thrive;  but  after  about  eighteen  dsyi 
the  thread  all  gave  away,  so  that  Iris  food 
would  partially  lose  through  the  incision. 
This  did  not  long  continue  so,  but  after  a  few 
days  it  began  to  heat  and  soon  closed.  He 
is  now  sound,  sleek  and  fat.  I  think  that  if 
I  had  waxed  the  thread  with  shoemaker's 
wax,  or  perhaps  with  beeswax,  the  thread 
would  have  held  until  the  wound  had  healed. 
It  is  ray  belief  that  there  are  often  eves  in 
which  this  operation  and  no  other  will  wive 
life — especially  when  cattle  are  so  choked 
that  they  would  die  before  the  usual  reme- 
dies can  be  tried,  but  I  would  advise  all  who 
may  try  it  to  cut  cautiously,  as  I  found  a 
vein  or  small  artery,  as  large  as  a  pipe  stem, 
lying  directly  on  or  against  the  swallowing 
pipe.  It  is  possible  that  if  I  had  cnt  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  I  would  have  found 
none.  Yours,  truly.  A.  A.  Hubbard. 
Spbingvalb,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Oct.  1,  '61. 

Wild  Hops  are  said  to  grow  abundantly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Corner  and  Glenco, 
Iowa.  Tbev  bave  all  the  properties  of  the 
cultivated  plant,  and  grows  much  more  plen- 
tifully. A  considerable  trade  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  settlers  of  that  region  in 
this  article  of  commerce. 
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BBOOBD  of  METEOROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS, 
At  Madison,  Wisooniln,  Latitude  430  5'   North, 
Loigitndo    12  o  ia»  Weal     AWtade,   802    Foot 
above  the  Level  of  Ike  Sea.    JUNE,  1850. 

dt  ▲.  aouun,  m.  d. 
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Extremes  of  Barometer,  maximum  29.80,  minimum  28.80. 
«        M  Thermometer,    M       96  dega.     *♦    68  dogs. 

Average  Temp,  during  the  month,  —  78  dega. 

Total  amount  of  rain  —  8  1-4. 

The  weather  has  been  warm  airi  plesant  during  the 
month.  The  heat  is  much  mitigated  hy  the  cool  breezes 
which  arise  at  10  a  m.  and  last  till  6  p.tn. 

NB.— The  Hygnometrioal  Observations  bad  not  been 
taken  this  month. 

■ 4  ♦  •  ♦  » 

BEST  BBEED  OF  FOWLS, 

Grand  Springs,  Nov.  6, 1856. 

Messrs.  Editors— I  notice  in  your  Octo- 
ber ndmber,  an  inquiry,  for  the  be*t  kind  of 
fowls,  for  actual  family  use.  As  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  breeding  fowls,  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  Dorking 
is  the  best  fowl  to  buy,  and  the  best  to  cook 
of  any.  They  are  of  good  size,  and  are  fair 
setters.  The  Oochin  China  crossed  with  the 
native  fowl  makes  still  better  setter*,  but  a 
cross  between  the  Dorking  and  common  fonl 
makes  the  best  layers,  and  the  best  article 
of  food.  The  Malay  fowl,  so  common  in 
Wisconsin,  is  a  poor  layer— coarse  meated 
— and  will  eat  four  times  its  worth  in  six 
months  after  it  is  hatched.  Hens  should 
lay  in  six  months  from  the  time  of  hatching, 
if  properly  fed. 

As  to  feeding  which  is  Of  even  more  ira- 

Sortance  than  breeds ;  there  should  always 
e  corn;  or  grain  of  some  kind,  where  they 


can  have  access  to  it,  and  plenty  of  meat  o* 
some  kind,  and  you  will  always  have  plenty 
of  eggs  and  chickens.  IP  is  always  best  to 
'change  the  males  every  sprfhg,  and  not  let 
them  breed  uin  and  in,"  and  you  will  have 
healthy  fowls.  I*  think  it  best  to  reserve 
the  black  fowls  fur  wintering — they  are 
more  hajrdy  than  the  white.  I  have  raised 
twelve  different'  breeds,  and  find  a  cross  be-, 
tween  the  native  and  the  Dorking  the  best 
for  all  purposes. 

Yours  truly,  H.  E.  Stobt. 

RECORD  of  METEOROLOGICAL  CONDITIONS. 
FJajJLY,  13J5. 
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an.ni.  el't  rain,  10  p.m.  tItIA 
I'tajr  Ins.w  h'ystm.  night 
Sheet  Lightning  In  tkE. 


Rained  thte  afternoon. 
Ralued  durtng  night 
Repeated  abovrere  of  Rain 
thladay. 


|  quite  a  tempest  hat  been  ra* 
gtag  during  the  night 

The  weather  la  delightful 


Rained  this  afternoon  sav- 
era!  times. 


sit  r.  noon,  Un'gll  pm  r.  n't 
5  nm  surf.  &  vio*nt  galefm  8^ 
alignt  rain  to-day 


Extremes  of  Barom.,  maximum  —  29.40.  mln.  —  28.78^ 
*♦         "   Temperatar*    M     —  97degi   •*  -ttdeg, 
Average  mean  temperature,  —  77  deg. 
Total  amount  Rain,—  2£    . 
The  -weather  during  the  month  has  been  remarkably 
pleasant    The  days  warm  and  breezy,  the  nights  oool 
anjl  clear.    No  general  stckness. 

— «  ♦  •»  » ■ 

Invaluable  Remedies. — Ilere  are  a  few 
simple  remedies  for  very  prevalent  disorders, 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend 
ing  as  infallible : 

For  sea  sickness — stay  at  home. 

For  drunkenness— drink  cold  water. 

For  health— take  "  Ayer's  Pills." 

For  accidents— keep  out  of  danger.     . 

For  Coughs  and  Colds— take  Cheqy  Pec- 
toral. « 

Gentijsvobds  will  soften  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  consciences  have  long  been 
seared  by  crime  and  deep  affliction. 
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Extremes  of  Barom.    Max.  -  89.45.    Mln.  —  88.90. 
9  -         "    Temp.       "    -98deg.     •*   -58deg. 

*  A  range  mean  Temperature  —  70 

Average  Amount  of  Rain,  — 148** 

-         ■  <*M» 

For  the  Fanner. 
Minnesota,  Sept.  16,  1856. 
Messrs.  Editors — Can  yon  or  any  of 
your  reader*  «ive  any  information  respect- 
ing the  English  Hedge  Thorn  seed,  as  I 
have  got  some  sent  from  the  Old  Country 
this  summer  ? 

I  wish  to  know  the  time  and  manner  of 
planting.  The  directions  from  the  Old 
^Country  ar«y  to  bury  them  for  one  year,  then 
sow  them  hi  drills  the  next  spring,  and  in 
one  year  they  are  ready  for  transplanting  if 
well  cared  for  the  first  summer. 

William  Eokles, 
Ghatfield,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn. 

Who  can  answer  the  foregoing  question  ? 
« •« » »  

Buckwheat  Cakes.— One  buckwheat 
cake  "diifereth  from  another  in  glory,"  yet 
not  one  in  a  thousand  is  made  right.  Yet,  of 
all  things,  it  is  the  easiest  to  cook,  if  the 
meal  is  made  rightly.  To  every  three  bush- 
els of  buckwheat  add  one  of  good  heavy 
oats  ;  grind  them  together  a*  if  they  were 
only  btfck wheat ;  thus  you  will  have  cakes 
always  light  and  always  brown,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  greater  digestibility,  and  the 
lightening  of  spirits,  which  are  equally  cer- 
tain. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

To  Oar  Readers— Oloee  of  the  Volume.— 

Thisnumber  of  the  Farmer  brings  tot 
close  the  cnrrent  volume,  and  clears  tbe  wty 
tor  the  commencement  of  another  year. 
Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  how 
much  we  promised  at  the  outset,  and  are 
now  able  to  jud>e  how  well  or  ill  we  have 
performed.  We  hope  we  have  earned 
through  the  twelve  successive  numbers  of 
the  volume,  in*  as  good  shape,  and  in  as  good 
season,  as  any  of  our  neighbors.  J3y  our 
enlargement  from  82  to  48  pages,  we  have 
given  to  our  readers,  one  half  more  readhg 
matter,  than  any  other  original  dollar  agri- 
cultural paper,  west  of  Soston,  in  the  whole 
country;  besides  neaily covering,  stitching, 
binding  and  trimming,  so  that  they  are  at 
all  times  ready  to  read,  without  jfack-knife, 
ecissors,  or  tiugers,  to  tear-  open  the  leave?, 
or  needle  and  thread  to  stitch  them  together. 

These  facts  we  mention  not  to  boast,  but 
that  all  may  fully  understand  that  we  give 
them  at  least  titty  per  cent,  more  for  their 
money  than  most  of  onr  neighbors;  and  this 
we  do  for  the  formerly  avowed  purpose  of 
extending  the  circulation  of  a  good  home 
agricultural  paper,  as  widely  as  possible. 
At  present  it  leaves  us  no  compensation 
whatever  for  our  labors,  except  a  hope,  and 
consciousness,  of  doing  good.  This  we  are 
aware,  would  to  many  seem  a  poor  compen- 
sation, and  we  should  also  consider  it  the 
same,  if  our  bread,  or  bank  note*,  depended 
for  payment  on  it ;  but  luckily  they  do  not 

What  we  ask  in  return  for  these  absolutely 
unpaid-for  labors,  on  our  part,  is  the  hearty 
and  thorough  co-operation  of  our  friends  and 
readers,  everywhere,  in  extending  our  circu- 
lation. Onr  subscription  list,  for  the  cnrrent 
year  has  been  large,  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  started— prob- 
ably larger  than  any  other  western  agricul- 
tural journal ;  but. still  it  has  not  been  half 
what  it  ought  to  be  the  coming  year.  In 
Maoy  districts,  even  in  our  own  State,  we 
have  had  few,  and  in  some  instances,  no 
subscribers ;  whilst  in  many  of  our  best  ag- 
ricultural neighborhoods,  we  have  had  but 
scanty  lists.  Still,  in  now  and  then  an  in- 
stance, when  we  have  happened  to  meet 
with  thorough  and  good  workers,  we  have 
had  reason  to  be  proud  as  well  as  thankful 
for  the  Mors  they  have  rolled  us  up.  If  this 
were  tbe  proper  place,  we  should  like  to 
mention  some  of  these  special  and  good 
working  friends.  May  it  not  be  our  good 
fortune  to  find  more  of  the  same  kind! 
Give  us  one  good  hearty  worker  in  each 
locality —one  that  is  not  too  lazy,  too  proud, 
or  too  timid  to  absolutely  ask  and  urge)  hi* 
neighbors  to  take  the  Farmer— and  how 
soon  would  our  edition  run  up  from  eight  to    I 
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twenty  thousand  per  month.  Twenty  thou- 
sand, among  an  agricultural  and  business 
population  of  six  hundred  thousand  in  our 
own  State,  wonld  only  be  one  copy  to  thirty 
persons.  Is  that  not  a  small  enough  circu- 
lation for  a  good  home  agricultural  journal, 
detailing  every  important  fact,  from  month 
to  month,  and  publishing  all  the  more  im- 
portant proceedings  of  our  County  and  State 
Agricultural  Societies,  and  doing  it,  withal, 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost?  We  will  leave 
the  question  for  our  friends  and  the  public 
to  answer. 

This  number  will  contain  our  Prospectus, 
setting  forth  more  fully  our  course  and  pur- 
poses for  the  next  year,  and  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Januray  number  for 
1857  will  soon  be  issued.  Will  not  our 
friends  take  the  subject  at  once  in  hand,  and 
urge  U9  up  good  large  lists  of  subscribers ; 
not  only  all  of  those  of  the  present  year,  but 
hosts  of  new  ones  in  addition,  and  forward 
them  as  soon  as  may  be,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  form  some  conjecture  how  largo  an  edi- 
tion to  print,  to  meet  the  demand,  and  there- 
by save  the  necessity  that  we  are  now  sub- 
jected to,  of  setting  up  and  re-printing  the 
January  No.  of  the  present  year,  at  a  Targe 
extra  expense.  Yes,  friends  of  the  Farm eb, 
and  of  Wisconsin  progress,  hurry  in  your 
lists ;  work  as  hard  for  us  for  a  month  to 
come  as  we  shall  have  to  for  the  entire  year, 
to  get  you  out  an  acceptable  paper;  and  we 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  results.  Will  yon 
doitf 

During  the  winter  and  spring,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  many  choice  articles,  in 
the  way  of  rare  seeds  from  the  Patent  Office 
and  elsewhere,  of  Agricultural  and  Patent 
Office  Reports,  and  other  choice  bookp,  for 
the  purpose  of  distribntion  among  those 
friends  who  labor  for  us — not  intending  that 
any  shall  go  unrewarded  for  their  invaluable 
service  to  us. 

Postmasters,  editors,  and  all  who  have 
labored  for  us  during  the  past  year,  have  our 
hearty  thanks ;  and  may  rest  assured  that 
their  kindnesses  are  fully  appreciated,  and 
will  at  all  times  be  requited,  as  opportunity 
presents.  With  these  rather  incoherent  re- 
marks, we  submit  the  closing  number  of  this 
volume,  and  its-  interest,  to  our  and  its 
friends,  and  shall  patiently  and  confidingly 
await  their  verdict. 

Smithsonian  Institute.— 

We  are  also  in  receipt  for  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  8th  Vol.  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge.  Like 
its  predecessors  it  is  a  noble  Volume,  made 
up  of  the  most  valuable  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical material,  on  excellent  paper,  and  to 
all  appearance  every  way  worthy  of  the  So- 
ciety from  which  it  emulates. 


*  CHOICE  SEEDS  AMD  OUTTnroa-ForOr*- 
^tuitous  Distribution  Among  our  Friends.— 
m  We  would  say  to  our  Irieud^,  that  we 
are  making  arrangements  to  avail  our- 
selves of  a  choice  collection  of  rare  and  val- 
uable seeds,  of  various  descriptions,  embra- 
cing divers  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  rare  garden  vegetables,  select  flowers 
and  plants.  The  most  desirable  of  every- 
thing, not  ordinarily  within  the  reach  of 
people,  especially  in  a  new  country.  These 
we  are  intending  expressly  to  distribute, 
gratis,  among  the  working  friends  of  the 
Farmer.  We  are  prompted  to  this  by  a 
two-fold  purpose,  the  first  of  which  is,  to 
induce  thorough  action  among  our  friends, 
who,  by  the  way,  will  almost  always  work 
a  little  better  tor  a  motive;  and  t&e  last, 
though  not  the  least,  is  to  disseminate  as 
widely  as  possible,  the  mean*  of  progress  and 
usefulness,  among  the  great,  masses  of  the 
people.  We  believe  that  $500,  distributed 
annually  as  presents  by  iw,  in  choice  seeds 
and  cuttings,  among  our  20.000  readers,  and 
going  as  they  invariably  will,  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  enterprnong  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, will  be  of  more  real  sterliug  benefit  to 
the  State  and  people  than  nine-tenths  of  tbe 
legislation  that  they  annually  get,  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000  per  annum. 

Simultaneously  with  the  distribution  of 
all  such  artioles,  we  shall  publish  the  fullest 
instructions  as  to  the  proper  modes  of  plant- 
ing and  cultivation. 

Meantime,  between  this  and  the  first  of 
February,  we  would  like  to  have  our  friends 
suggest  to  us  any  particular  kinds  that  they 
would  prefer,  and  we  will  he  on  the  lookout 
for  them.  We  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Patent  Office  Department,  and  with 
the  best  seed  dealers  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  to  furni»h  us  at  the  shortest, 
notice,  with  everything  desirable,  in  Amer- 
ica or  Europe.  We  wish  it  expressly  under- 
stood, however,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
troubled  with  dealing  in,  orfurnuhing  any- 
body with  anything  of  the  tort,  except  to  tub- 
tcriben,  and  active  working  friend*  of  the 
Farmer,  This  ranch  we  say,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  not  regular  seed  dealers, 
and  we  don't  intend  to  be,  except  within 
the  circle  of  our  friends. 


By 


New  Books.— 

Gray's  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Northern  United  States.  Second  edition, 
8  Vo.  1850.  AH  persons  at  ah  interested  in 
the  study  of  our  native  plant**,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  this  long*  looked -for  work  is  at 
last  out  much  improved,  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  plants  of  Kentucky  and  Virgin- 
ia ;  and  i  1  unrated  with  fourteen  beautiful 
plates  representing  the  genera  of  the  lower 
and  more  obscure  orders.  It  is  a  work  that 
no  botanist  can  do  without. 
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Binding  fhe  Farmer*— 

We  are  happy  to  apprise  our  friend?,  that 
we  have  made  arrangements  for  binding  the 
Farmer,  in  the  most  neat  and  substantial 
style,  in  embossed  muslin  covers,  with  gilt 
lettered  and  ornamental  backs.  Our  covers 
are  made  expressly  for  the  job,  inNew  York. 
Oar  price  will  be  three  shillings  per  volume, 
in  lots  of  10  and  over;  and  40  cents  for  sin- 
gle copies,  which  is  not  more  than  half  what 
any  ordinary  binders  will  oharge  fur  similar 
binding. 

We  have  gone  into  this  arrangement,  be- 
cause we  have  a  large  quantity  we  wish  to 
bind  for  ourselves,  and  because  we  wish  to 
furnish  every  possible  inducement  to  our 
subscribers,  to  preserve  their  copies  of  the 
Farmer,  in  a  permanent  and  useful  form. 
They  will  make  a  decidedly  neat-looking  and 
readable  book;  and  when  bound  will  be 
valued  by  every  one  at  more  than  they  have 
cost. 

The  way  will  be,  to  make  them  np  in 
snug  packages,  and  send  them  in,  by  the 
Members  of  the  Legislature.  We  can  usual  ly 
have  them  bound  at  once,  so  as  to  be  return- 
ed in  the  same  way,  the  first  opportunity. 

We  urge  all  to  try  it,  this  season,  and  see 
if  they  are  not  well  pleased  with  the  result. 
Any  who  may  have  missing  or  injured  copies, 
can  usually  have  them  replaced  by  u*,  with- 
out charge,  as  we  have  plenty  of  odd  copies 
of  most  of  the  numbers.  Send  them  in, 
gentlemen,  and  let  us  make  you  a  book. 

Macaiaerri  and  Notable  Article*  at  State  Fair.— 

We  shall  refer  extensively  to  these 
matters  in  the  forthcoming  January  No., 
and  should  have  done  so  before  now.  but 
for  the  large  amount  of  other  Agricultural 
.Society  material,  that  has  necessarily  crowd- 
ed our  paper.  The  greatest  characteristic 
of  this  age,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  its  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  in  the  department  of  in- 
vention, la  this  respect,  Wisconsin  is  not 
a  whit  behind  the  rest  of  her  neighbors, 
Which  among  other  things,  we  will  conclu- 
sively show,  when  we  get  the  subject  in 
hand.  In  future  numbers  we  shall  dwell 
largely  upon  the  mechanical  development, 
in  all  its  important  bearings  upon  agricul- 
ture, progress  and  wealth. 

Address  at  State  Talx.— 

We  publish  in  this  No.  the  address  of 
the  Hon.  A.  0.  Bakry  at  the  State  Fair.  It 
is  an  able  and  sensible  document,  and  will 
be  read  with  especial  interest  by  the  farmers 
of  the  State  who  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  it  addressed. 

We  add  eight  extra  pages  to  thfs  No.  to 
make  room  for  the  large  amount  of  State 
Agricultural  matter  that  it  is  desirable  to 
publish,  to  properly  olusethe  subject,  with 
the  volume. 


School  Books— aa  Omission- — 

By  an  oversight  the  advertisement  of 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  was 
omitted  in  the  October  Number  of  the  Fab- 
meb — but  this  omission  we  are  glad  to  learn 
has  not  materially  retarded  the  introduction 
of  their  popular  series  of  school  books,  as  it 
is  steadily  gaining  ground  with  teachers  and 
friends  ot  education  in  this  State.  The  ad- 
vertisement will  be  found  in  the  proper 
place  this  month — to  the  recommendations 
accompanying  which  we  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  series. 

We  have  received  a  new  class  book  of 
Chemistry  from  these  enterprising  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Barns  &  Co.,  which  from  a 
hasty  perusal  we  think  is  more  comprehen- 
sive and  explicit,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
use  of  schools,  than  any  book  on  this  im- 
portant study,  now  before  the  public— John 
A.  Porter  is  its  author. 
Madison  Female  Seminary.— 

See  advertisement  of  this  institution,  re- 
cently established  in  tins  city,  by  Joseph 
Piokabd,  A.  M.  •  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  thorough -going  and  able  teacher, 
and  we  understand  is  giving  high  satisfac- 
tion. Those  wishing  to  have  their  daughters 
well  educated,  in  a  pleasant  and  quiet  school, 
can  hardly  do  better  than  to  patronize  this 
deservedly  popular  institution.  Mr.  P.  is  a 
brother  of  the  founder  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful Principal  of  the  Plattville  Academy 
— one  of  the  most  popular  schools  in  the 
West.  We  predict  that  the  Madison  Female 
Seminary  will  not  be  less  so,  after  it  has  had 
time  to  become  known. 
Arthur's  Some  Magazine— 

Comes  to  us  with  its  accustomed  promp- 
titude and  attractions.  Mias  Towksjuw  is 
to  commence  an  original  Novellette  in  the 
January  number  which  can  hardly  fail  of 
being  a  rkh  treat  to  the  lovers  of  such  read- 
ing.  The  work  will  hereafter  contain  s 
beautiful  colored  steel  fashion  plate  in  each 
number,  and  in  all  is  one  of  the  most  reada- 
ble of  the  monthlies  in  the  line  of  light  lit- 
erature, and  decidedly  cheap  at  $2  per  year. 
A  new  volume  commences  with  January. 
Addres  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Andre  Le  Roy  &  Oo«— 

See  the  advertisement  of  this  old  and 
well  known  establishment.  All  wishing  to 
import  direct,  the  articles  in  their  line  of 
tra'le  cannot  do  bettor  than  to  patronize 
them. 

J.M.F.- 

We  are  indebted  to  some  friend  of  the 
above  initials  for  several  valuable  Vermont 
State  Documents  for  which  he  has  our 
thanks.  If  we  knew  hi*  address  we  would 
reciprocate  such  favors  with  pleasure. 
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Fresnitme  on  Field  Oropsv— 

Stats  Agricultural  Rooms,  ) 
Madison,  Nov.  10, 1856.  J 
Those  intending  to  compete  on  field  crops 
for  the  premiums  ottered  by  the  State  Agri-' 
cultural  Society,  for  1656,  will  not  forget  to 
forward  the  necessary  statements  on  the 
subject,  by  the  1st  of  December,  to  this 
office,  D.  J.  Powers,  Act.  Seo'y. 


ItHSIII  IIIUEUIM. 

JOSEPH  0.  PIOKAR1).  A.  M.,  Pewcipal. 
MISS  CLEMENTINE  P.  BMMONS,  Asbooiaik, 
With  other  Teachers  In  the  several  departments  of 
Instruction. 

To  Young  Ladles  and  Mlssos  this  Institution  offers 
educational  facilities  of  the  highest  order. 

Lucmrtzs  In  connection  with  studies  pursued  will  be 
given  from  time  to  time,  by  persons  of  eminent  ability. 
LtonAUV.-i-There  are  now  about  one  thousand  vol- 
woses.  for  the  nse  of  which  the  pupils  pay  a  small  sum. 

A  TnAonaaa*  Class  will  be  organized  during  the  third 
term,  and  snch  Instruction  given  as  is  best  adapted  to  fit 
Teachers  for  their  work. 

TEEMS  BEGIN: 
1.  Third  Wednesday  or  September. 
2.  First  Monday  of  January. 
&  Fourth  Wednesday  of  April,  and  continue  thirteen 
weeks  each. 

OHARGBB~IN  ADYANOB. 
In  English  and  Classical  Department— Drawing  lnclu 
Aed— $10  per  term. 
For  further  information  appl  v  to 

J.  C.TICKABD,  Principal 
Madisow,  Wis.,  Dec  1,1836.    tf. 


PH.XJIT     T  JR.  3D  SUB 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

FOB   SALE* 

fftTTB  UNDERSIGNED  offers  for  sale  a  choice  lot  of 
JL  Fruit  Trees,  among  them  8,000  Apple  trees,  of  good 
size  and  hardy  leading  varieties,  at  from  18  to  85  oents— 
1,000  Pear  trees,  from  4  to  8  (tot  standards,  hardy  sorts, 

Song  them  400  winter  Nellls— a  lot  of  Flemish  Beauty, 
—at  from  50  to  75  cent*  800  Plums  from  4  to  8  feet, 
dy  sorts— Purple  Favorite,  Dnane's  P tuple,  Lambert, 
•Coin  mala,  Ac  100  dozen  Gooseberry  plants,  from  2  to 
4  years  old,  hard/  softs— Houghton's  Seedling.  White 
Smith's,  Roaring  Lion,  Yellow  Snlfar,  White  Amber,  Ac 
—4*  per  dozen.  6f0  dozen  Raspberries,  White  and  Bed 
Antwerp  at  16  cents  per  dozen.  Strawberry  plants- 
Burr's  New  Pine,  MoAvoy's  Superior,  Hovey's  Seedling, 
and  Early  Scarlet— 25  to  50  eents  per  dozen.  1000  Mam- 
moth Caheon's  Seedling  Pie  Plant,  at  50  cents.  800  Vic- 
toria, at  50  cents. 

OtAPSS—  Isabella,  one  year,  25  oents;  two  years  and 
upwards,  50  cents.  Vermont  Seedling,  very  fine  and 
hardy  sortr-stoed  our  last  winter  without  protection — 
25  to  50  cents. 

Not*.— As  nfl  the  above  mentioned  trees,  Ac,  have 
been  raised  here,  and  been  tested  through  our  severe 
season*  wtthoutnrotection,  I  consider  them  Just  what  is 
wanted  for  the  West. 

FARM  SEEDS. 
200  bushels  Golden  Drop  Spring  Wheat,  at  $2  per  bush. 

125  bushels  Poland  Oats $1      do 

250  White  Scotch    do    75cU  do 

20  bushels  King  Phillip's  Seed  Corn,  at  75  oents  per  peck. 
A  ttnaH  lot  of  Skin  and  Beardless  Barley,  of  which  I  will 
send  samples  to  any  one  enclosing  two  8  cent  postage 
stamps. 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 
f  have  a  choioe  collection  of  Water  Melon  Seeds,  of 
which  I  wilt  send  to  any  one  for  25  cents,  a  package  of 
the  different  varieties,  namely :  Orange  Rind,  Ice  Cream, 
South  American,  Black  Spanish,  White  Spanish.  Mexi- 
can, Cubs,  Valparaiso  and  Mountain  Sprout,  with  direc- 


tions how  to  raise  them.  Also  a  quantity  of  Largo 
Southern  Marrow  and  Mammoth  Squash,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  garden  seeds,  at  6  cents  a  paper. 

f^VAll  ordf re,  to  receive  prompt  attention,  should  be 
accompanied  with  the  money.         Geo.  P.  PEFFER. 

Pswavkxb,  Wis.,  Dec  1,1S56.  tf. 


AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

FOR  the  rapid  euro  of  Coughs, 
Odds,  Hoarseness,  Bronchitis, 
Whooping  Coughs,  Asthma  and 
Consumption,  Is  universally 
known  as  the  best  remedy  ever 
yet  discovered  for  every  variety 
of  Pulmonary  disease.  So  wide 
Is  the  field  of  its  usefulness  and  so 
numerous  the  cases  of  its  cures, 
that  almost  every  section  of  the 
country  abounds  in  persons  pub- 
licly known,  who  have  been  restored  from  alarming  and 
even  desiierate  diseases  of  the  lungs  by  Its  use.  When 
once  tried  Its  superiority  over  every  other  medicine  of 
its  kind  is  too  apparent  to  escape  observation,  and 
where  Its  virtues  are  known,  the  public  no  longer  hesi- 
tate what  antidote  to  employ  for  the  distressing  and 
dangerous  affections  of  the  pulmonary  argans  which 
are  Incident  t»  our  climate.  By  Its  timely  use  many, 
nay  almost  all  attacks  of  disease  upon  the  Lung*  or 
Throat,  are  arrested,  and  thus  are  saved  many  thousands 
every  year  from  a  prematura  grave.  No  family  should 
be  without  It,  and  those  who  do  neglect  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  remedy  which  wards  off  this  danger- 
ous  class  of  diseases  will  have  cause  to  deplore  It  when 
It  Is  too  late.  Proofs  of  the  surprising  efficacy  of  the 
Cherry  Pectoral  need  not  bo  given  to  tie  American 

Keople,— they  have  living  proofs  in  every  neighborhood, 
ut  those  who  wish  to  read  the  statements  of  tht«e 
whose  whole  health  has  been  restored  and  whose  lives 
have  been  saved  by  lis  use,  will  And  them  in  my  Amor- 
loan  Almanac,  which  the  agents  below  named  have  to 
furnish  gratis  to  every  one. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J  C.  AVER,  Lowell,  Mass.- and  sold 
by  COL  WELL  A  CO.,  and  WRIGHT  A  PAINE,  Madi- 
son, and  Druggists  everywhere. 

J.  II.  REED  A  CO ,  Chicago,  Wholesale  Afcnsta. 
Deo.  1,1856.  8m. 


WJEENONAH. 

mniS  CELEBRATED  Fruit  and  Stock  Farm  is  now 
JL  for  sale,  in  whole  or  In  lots,  to  suit  purchasers. 
Weenoash  Is  »ltuated  In  the  towns  of  Summit  snd  Dela- 
ffeld.  In  Waukesha  County.  It  contains  about  840  acres 
of  choice  land,  In  sight  of  the  Milwaukee  A  Watertown 
Railroad.  It  commands  a  view  of  three  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  In  both  towns  with  nearly  a  mile  of  Lake 
front  It  Is  one  of  t  he  must  beautiful  fanns  In  the  whole 
State,  adjoins  the  Nashotah  Mission,  and  la  within  reach 
of  several  Saw  and  Flooring  Mills.  On  the  farm  are 
about  500  Fruit  Trees  (Appbs,  Plums,  Peaches  and 
Cherries.)  of  superior  quality;  it  Is  known  as  the  best 
Fruit  Farm  in  the  State.  There  U  a  good  dwelling  and 
out  houses— good  Barn,  Stable,  Ice-House — good  Fish 
Pond.  Ac.  Ac  It  Is  offered  wfch  or  without  the  Stock. 
among  which  are  a  flock  of  200  of  the  finest  French  and 
Spanish  Merino  Sheep  in  the  State,  carefully  selected 
and  cost  from  f  15  to  $500  oach,  a  good  many  horses,  cat- 
tle, Ac.  It  Is  25  miles  from  Milwaukee ;  2<  0  acres  under 
culllvatlon.  This  farm  is  capable  of  being  divided  Into 
farms  of  from  210  to  SO  acres  each,  to  suit  purchasers, 
giving  to  each  division  sn  abundant  supply  of  water, 
Timber,  and  Highway  conveniences 

For  particular*  apply  to         J.  8.  F ILLMORE, 

No.  2,  Juneau  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dec  1,  1856.  tl. 


Agricultural   Notice. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  will  be  held  in  their  room  in  Bruen's 
Block  in  the  city  of  Madison,  on  Wednesday,  the  8d  daj 
of  December  next,  at  8  o'cock  P.  M.,  at  which  time  a 
President,  Treasurer,  and  three  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  will  be  elected. 
Madison,  Nov.  8,  1856.  GEO.  0.  TIFFANY, 

&T  Friends  of  Agriculture  throught  the  State  please 
copy 
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Madison  Agricultural 
WAREHOUSE. 

OF 

SAMUEL  R.  FOX. 

SAMUEL  R.  FOX  a*  M*  General  Hardware  Establish- 
ment, Morris  Street,  Madison,  keeps  eonstansry  on 
hand  a  large  sleek  of  Grand  de  Tour,  Whitewater  and 
JanesviUe 

CROSS,  BREAKING  A    CORN  PLOWS, 

OulHoatort,  Harrow,  OaUtaator  and  Barrow 

Teeth,  Com Shelter*,  Straw  Cutter*,  of 

oaritfH*  pattern*,  Railroad  A 

Garden  Wheel  Bftrrow*,RoadSorap*r*, 

Chain  Pumpewith  Wood  and  Iron  Curb*  and 

ISMnng,  Patent  and  Common  Oa>  Yoke*,  Grind  Stone* 

and  Hanging*,  Thermometer  Churn*.  Well  Wheel*  and 

Bucket*,   WhiMetree*  and  Neck-  Yoke*,  Po*t  Auger*, 

Picks  and  Mattock*,  Wagon  Jocko,  Panning  Mill*,  Ac 

Among  bis 

HAYING  AND  HARVESTING  TOOLS 

may  be  found 

5o  Dozen  Beardsley's  Cast   Steel    Grass  Scythes. 

SO     -       BIcMKi's  ••  *♦  *  M 

60     M    North  W syne,  «*"«•• 

10     M       Bwirdsley's  Silver     tt    Grain  " 

00     u    Scythe  Snath*,  various  patterns, 

1,000  Superior  Hand  Rakes. 

60  *       Horse     * 

160    Morgan's  Grain  Cradles. 

100     Grand  de  Tour* 

100     Pinnt-y  A  LawsmTs  Grain  Cradles. 

60  dot.  two  tine  Hsy  Forks. 

60    w     three  tine  Straw" 

SO    M    long  and  D  handled  Manure  Forks. 

60    "    riveted  llties. 

100  **    Oxford  Solid  Shank  Cast  Steel  Hoes. 

SO    •*    Tuttles  No.  2,  S.  S.    *       •»       ** 

Confident  of  my  ability  to  please,  1  solicit  an  examina- 
tion of  these  goods  before  yon  purchase.  

SVMUBLR.FOX, 

apr-tf  At  sign  of  Pad  Lock,  Morris  Street 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS, 

OP  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS,  CAN  BE  POUND  AT 
•    TEN  OLD  AND WELL  KNOWN ESTAB- 
LISHMENT Or 

TIBBITS  &  GORDON. 

rpHE  Proprietors  being  ever  ready  at  the  onmmsnd  of 


Madison  Steam  Planing  Mill, 

SASH,  DOOR  AND  BUND 

MANUFACTORY, 

CORNIER  OF  WILSON  *  LIVINGSTON  STRRXTS, 

NORTHEAST  SIDE  OF  TOWN,  NEAR  THE 

GAS  WORKS— MADISON.WIS. 

MADISON  8LEAM  PLANING  JlflLL. 

THF  ABOVE  ESTABLISHMENT  was  crested  last 
Spring,  although  laboring  nnder  many  difficulties, 
by  the  delay  of  machinery  and  other  causes,  and  we  are 
now  prepared  to  manufacture  extensively,  and  on  short 
notice.  We  will  have  on  hand  tor  Spring  business  One 
thousand  well  seasoned  Doors,  ranging  from  2.  fl  X&.  &  to 
UOXTft,  IX  *  IJfXin.  thlch.  two  and  four  pannels. 

ALSO— Sash  of  all  sites  for  Four  Thousand  Windows. 
Persons  wishing  articles  not  on  hand  can  have  their 
"  orders  filled  on  short  notice.  We  also  maks  a  great  vari- 
ety of  Mouldings— ranging  In  price  from  fifty  cents  i»er 
hundred  feet  In  length  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred  feet. 
We  keep  s  large  assortment  of  Newelb  A  Banisters  con- 
stantly on  hand.  Farmer's  will  please  notice,  Planing 
and  Sawing  done  to  order,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  can  lie  done  by  physical  strength,  end  a  great  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labor.  Barn  Covering  Planed  at  a 
great  ecomomy  to  the  buildinic  public  Please  notiee  by 
etu  Bills,  found  In  all  the  publio  places  of  the  city. 

Persons  wishtngarticles  in  our  line,  can  do  as  well  as 
at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago.  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
Wholesale  trade.  STEVENS  *  DONN EL. 

MAMOMtWis^Jnue,?*,    tt 


now  on  hand  the  following  Go«mIs  for  Spring  trade  to  wit 
"Seymour's"  unrivalled  SEED  DRILL  or  Broad  Cast 
Sower-warranted;    Emery's  Patent  GRAIN  DRILL; 

Emery's  Patent    GARDEN  BEED " 

«  «  HORSE  POWER  THRESHER, 

«  •*  CORN  PLANTER; 

Burnhlirt      u  CORN  PLANTER, 

Wright's  Celebrated  CORN  CULTIVATOR. 

Peckham's^lf  Sharpening"  M        TEETH, 

BlUing's  *  Carman's    BREAKING  PLOWS, 
«  **  CROSS  ** 

«  m  CAST  STEEL        «*• 

Joice's  "Starr"  CORN  A  COB  CRU8HER.  Southern  Js 
Boston  CORN  SHELLER.  Straw,  Feed,  and  Vegetable 
Cutters,  Grant's  Celebrated  Fanning  Mills,  Boston  Fan- 
ning Mills.    Ox  Tokes  mil  trimmed.  Woods  do-,  Bows, 
Staples  snd  Rings,  Double  and  Single  Wbtffletreee.  Iron 
Wedges,  BeetleRlngs, Drag Teeth/Waggon Neck Voken, 
Sledges  snd  Hammers,  Ames'  Shovels  snd  Spades,  Grain 
Scoops,  Well  Wheels  and  Buckets,  Wheel  Barrows— 
every  article,  in  fact,  which  a  farmer  needs.    They  are) 
also  prepared  to  receive  orders  from  merchants  for  Hay 
and  Harvest  Tools,  ss  follows: 
One  Hundred  dot.  Silver,  Oast,  and  German  Steel 
Urasi  Scythes,  Twenty-five  dot  Silver,  Oast,  and 
German  Grain  Scythes— One  hundred  don. 
Pinney  *  Lamson's  1,  S  A  8  Snathes, 

Five  hundred  Morgan's  celebrated 

Grain  Cradles— Two  hundred  dos.  Hsy 

tt  Straw  Forks— Five  hundred  dozen  Hay 

Bake*  of  excellent  finish— One  hundred  Solid 

Head  Hoes— One  hundred  Rivlted  Hoes    Ac-  Ac 

The  shove  Goods  are  of  very  superior  quality  and  finish, 

and  stand  unequaled.  ...  . 

TIBBITS  A  GORDON  have  also  on  hand,  te  supply 
early  demand.  Five  hundred  asserted  sixes  Lake  Huron 
Grindstones— Three  hundred       "         u  Reran 

Three  hundred        «  *  GemmenOhie 

Grindstones— at  Wholesale  er  Retail.  _ 

TLBB1TS  A  GORDON. 
MAnnwK.Feb.ieB0.  tl 


BARKER*  PATENT. 

MkUBMtJIRnft 

The  World  Challenged  to  Produce  U*  Superior. 

rr^HIS  being  the  only  Puirr  new  in  use  which  wIH  dls- 
X  charge  a  ConHnual  Stream  of  Wait*,  w*km**m 
incat  desirable  article  known  tot  either 

MINING,  STEAK  ENGINES,  MILLING,  OR  FOE 

DOMESTIC  USE, 
as  every  variety  of  them,  whether  Cistern,  Well,  Engine, 
Mine  or  Railroad  Pump  can  be  changed  In  a  minute  to 
he  used  as  a  perfect 

FIRE  ENGINE. 
In  places  where  large  quantities  of  Water  sre  required 
In  a  short  space  of  time,  its  capacity  has  been  Asllwamd 
satisfactorily  tested  ss  doxens  of  letters  will  prove,  front 
the  most  eminent  Railroad  Superintendents  in  New  Tor* 
State,  which  letters  assert  that  it  to  the  most  powerful 
and  simple 

Railroad  Station  Pump 

ever  before  invented  and  used  in  that  State. 

The  subscribers  having  become  Agents  for  the  sale  of 
RIG  NTS  TO  MANUFACTURE  OR  VEND  In  an  the 
Counties  of  this  State  would  *«Hf£fnlly,*nv1t«  £e  at- 
tention of  Steam  Bat*  or  Griot  MUl  PropMoreJfwwru, 
/fannjitcturer*,  and  Railroad  Superintend****,  to  n 
'  aorough  investigation  of  the  merits  of  this  Pump:  Sam- 
ples of  which  can  be  seen  at  their  store  In  Madison,  asm 

tt/Jufornmtio.giTa.mr^&^AGOnHMF. 


WISCONSIN   FASRMER. 


$13 


COOK  &  BELDEN, 


Capital  Houm  Blocks  Bladlnon,  Wit.f 
Hay*  constantly  on  band  a  complete  Assortment  of 

Watches,  Jewelry, 

PITAS  SILVER  AND  PLATED  WARE, 

FANCY  GOODS,  CLOCKS,  AG 
AH  Goods  warranted  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
Silver  Work  bought  at  eur  store  Is  engraved  free  of 
caarjre.    Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  Warranted, 
by  BvptUnced  Workmen,  tf. 

Maonov,  August,  185A 

i860,]  HIILWAVKEK  [1860i 

STOVE    STORE, 

iaAAO  BOHNHL-AOBMT,        x 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Store*,  Tin 
and  Japanned  Warey  and  Agent  for 

Herrings   Champion   Safes, 

FAIRBANKS  PATENT  SCALES, 

WAREHOUSE  TRUCKS, 

'Cistern  and  Well  Pomps*  Corn  Shelters,  Clothes  Horse 
Oastlacs,  Flat  Iron  Heaters,  Charcoal  Furnaces,  Robin- 
sons Patent  Double- Actlnr  Downward  Draft  Gridiron, 
Ac.,  Ac.    Also  Manufacturers  of 
Tin,  Sheet  Iran,  Capper  4c  Zinc  Ware* 
JOB 


Of  every  description  done  at  short  notice,  and  en  the 
most  retisonnble  terms. 
nomas  sransr,  nnan  capital  house,  madisoh,  vb, 
H.  R— Goods  sold  at  Milwaukee  prions,  adding  trans- 
portation.   Terms  Cash. 
MAoaox,  Wis.,  Aug.  1, 1S5C    XL 


NEW    JEWELRY   8TORE. 
LOOMIS  &  HOES, 

Wo.  201,  Bant  Water  Street,  Martin's  Block, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

WBOLBIALB  AND  BSTA2L  DHALBHS,  AMD 

Importers  of  Fine  Watches, 

JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS,  SILVER  WABE, 

t^kot    ooox>s». 

ALSO  WATCH  TOOLS,  MATERIALS, 

GLASS,  REGULATORS,  AC. 

AH  kinds  of  Goods  honestly  represented,  and  as  cheap  as 

any  house  West  0/ Nets  York. 

Repairing*  dec,  Done  to  Order* 

L.  I*  LOOMIS.  J.  H.  HOEB. 

Milwauku.  May  1, 1856.  tf. 


NITU 


MENDOTA  NURSERY. 

A  MILE  AND  A  HALF  WEST  OF  THE 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES  oYC,  oYC. 

H.  F.BOND, 
Maomoh,  WU\,  Aug.,  1854.    tf. 


itsti 
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O.  C.  RUCK  *  C#«, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Cabinet  and  Upholstery. 

Room*  en  Washington  Avenue,  East  of  the  American 

Hotel,  and  on  MottIm  atreet,  near  the  Court  House, 

Madison,  Wis. 

KEEP  constantly  on  band  everything  wanted  in  the 
Furnishing  line.  Buying  all  our  Oouds  in  the 
Eastern  market,  we  can  of  oourse  sell  cheaper  than  estab- 
lishments purchasing  of  Western  Jobbers. 

Seda  and  Beddlnsf 

Of  all  kinds  and  qualities.  Mattresses,  Hair,  Eioslsanr, 
Husk  and  Sea  Grass.  Take  yourchoioe  and  wo  can  emit 
ail  tastes. 

SOFAS,  CHAIRS,  CENTRE-TABLES  BEDSTEADS 

LOUNGES,  WARDROBES,  BUREAUX, 

SIDEBOARDS,  LOOKING 

GLASSES,  AC,  SC. 

Together  with  Innumerable  articles  too  soma,!  and  *»• 

tuerous  to  mention,  and  too  use  Ail  to  be  sve  looked.  We 

are  now  prepared  to  supply  orders  at  who  Wale  as  well 

as  retail  as  heretofore.    Country  merchants  will  take 

notice. 

Look  out  fbr  the  Big  rtgn  on  Washington  Arenac, 

Bast  of  the  American  Uoiol 

O.  0.  BUCK, 
Wa  HAWLET, 
a  C.  CHURCH. 
Mannoir,  August  1, 186*.    tf. 


Boston  Boot  and  Shoe 

0TOHH. 

Magnificent  Stock  and  New  Arrangements. 

HAYING  purchased  the  magniflcent  stock  of  Boots 
and  Shoes  of  Willis,  Neil  A  Co..  I  am  now  prepared 
to  offer  to  the  people  of  Madison  and  vicinity,  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  custom  made  work,  from  the  Best 
Manufacturer  In  the  East,  and  at  Eastern  Prices.  My 
motto  is,  "Low  Prices,  email  Profits,  and  Quick  galea/* 
For  the  Ladies,  Misses  and  Children,  my  assortment  of 
Boots,  Gaiters,  Buskins  and  Hipper*,  of  every  variety 
and  style,  both  quality  and  price,  to  not  equalled  In  too 
West.    For  the  Gentlemen,  Boys  and  Youths,  I  hare 


every  thtng  worn  or  called 'for;  *v«rj  style  end 
variety  of  Boots.  Oongrtm  €aUyr,—  0x/ord,  French 
and  */srssw  71**— and  a  great  variety  of  Beets  and  Shoes 
which,  for  style,  quality  and  price,  cannot  foil  to  please 
everybody. 

AtOuxtie'  old  Stand,  Wear  the  Capital  House. 
D.MBURWELL. 
Mabbox,  Wh\,  Aug.  1, 1866,   t£ 


Madison  Plow.  Factory, 

BILLINGS  &  CARMAN 

ARE  NOW  MANUFACTURING  st  tbelr  Plow  Fac- 
tory, all  nizen  of  Crossing  and  Breaking  Plows,  of  the 
best  materials  an*t  In  workmanlike  manner.  They  re- 
quest the  particular  attention  of  Farmers  to  their  hard- 
ened Plows  which,  for  cheapness  and  durability,  are  not 
equalled  by  any  other. 

Wo  are  also  manufacturing  a  large  lot  of  Cast  Steel 
Plows,  and  we  feel  confident  that  their  equal  cannot  be 
found  East  or  West,  Tor  strength,  durability,  lightness  of 
draught,  convenience  to  sharpen,  or  perfection  of  work. 
We  shall  keep  on  hand  Corn  and  Shovel  Plows,  and  va- 
rious other  Agricultural  Tools  in  our  line. 

We  would  also  call  your  sttention  to  our  Breaking 
Plows,  which  we  sell  cheaper  than  any  plows  of  the  kind 
offered  in  this  market 

iarTlBBITS  A  GORDON  are  the  only  agents  in 
Madison. 


C.  H.  BILLlNGa 
Mannon,  Feb.  1, 18M. 


AIL  CARMAN. 
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WISCONSIN   FARMER. 


B^lOON'S 


Oomer  of  Mifflin  and  Finekney  Strcete, 
FIADISO>, WISCONSIN. 

JteneA  tf  Bacon's  MereanUU  OeUege,  dndttnaii,  0. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  respectfully  announces  that 
he  has  got  his  new  College  Edefiee  completed,  tlie 
Sehoel  opened  for  the  reception  of  Pupils,  and  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  made  for  giving  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  thorough  course  of  Commercial  Inntnietlon  than 
oao  be  obtained  In  any  other,  school  In  the  Western  coun- 
try—and  eanal  in  every  respect  to  the  course  of  lattrue- 
SoVgtren  fn  my  old  aid  eeuNtabed  QoUag  e  la  CJntin- 

"*The  course  of  Instruction  embrace*  Book  Keeping  by 
DOUBLE  ENTRY,  as  adapted  to  every  department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce;  Commercial  Calculation*,  Pen- 
manship, Lecture*  on  Commercial  Law,  the  Science  of 
Accounts.  Customs  of  Merchants,  and  other  Commercial 
topics.  The  plan  adopted  In  teaching  combines  Prac- 
tice with  Theory,  and  thus  qualifies  the  student  at  once 
for  the  active  duties  of  the  Counting  Boom. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time  that  best  suits  their 
convenience.    A  course  can  be  completed  In  from  si^  to 
ten  weeks,  though  the  time  Is  unlimited. 
TERMS: 

For  a  full  Course  of  Instruction,    -    -    -    -  840*00. 

EWFor  further  particulars,  address 

^  F«  r. S.BACON,  Principal. 

Madmoic,  Wis,,  Oct,  1, 1956.    tt 


AN)  RE   LE&OY'S 

NURSERIES  , 

ANOERS,    -    -    -   -    FRANCE. 

o o 

"mjrB.  ANDBE  LEBO  Y,  Member  of  the  principal  Hor- 
JW  ttcultural  and  Agricultural  Societies  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  lately  promoted  by  the  trench  Emperor 
to  the  mnk  of  Knlgnt  of  the  Legion  of  H«*or,  for  the 
best  nursery  products  exhibited  at  the  Worlds  Pair  held 
la  Parte,  begs  leave  to  inrorm  his  friends  and  thepnbMc, 
that  he  has  Just  pabHshedaife»w€ataU3gn*f^  1«6A 
Sing  more extenlivoandeenipMe^ 
liar  establishment  on  the- continent  Jit  contaliwthe 
prices  of  all  the  Fruit,  Ornamented  BW***™** 
Ihrubs,  Roses,  CemcUiee,  ***W  eeedllngs,  Jfca,  *c, 
wllh  the  nwessary  informal***  trr  impotttoig  the  same. 
He  Is  experienced  in  putting  up  orders  for  America, 
and  the  superior  qualities  of  Els  Plants  have  been  too 
well  appreciated  during  a  period  of  10  years,  to  require 

TheGa^cgue  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  undersigned  Agent,  who  will  also  receive 
and  forward  the  orders.  Mr.  A.Leroy  is  happy  In  being 
able  to  state  that  his  nurseries  were  not  reached  by  the 
inundation  which  so  recently  devastated  a  portion  of 
the  district  In  whloh  they  are  situated, 
we  uimtw  AND&B  LEBO Y.  Angers,  France. 

F.  A.  BBUGU1ERE,  Sole  Agent 

188,  Pearl  6Ueet  New  York. 

OoTonst,  1, 1856.    8m.  


NURSERY    STOCK 

FOR  SALE. 

40,000  Apple  stocks,  2  years  old  at  $5  per  1000.    

6,000  Mocxard  Cherry  do,  1  year  old  at  $8  per  1000. 
8,100  Horse  Chestnuts,  1  yr.  old,  at  |S0  pr.  1000  or  |ft>0 

per  1C0. 
1,000  American  Monntaln  Ash,  8  yrt  old,  at  $8  per  100. 
Apple  scions  of  leading  varieties  at  85  per  louO. 
Pear  and  Phim  scions  at  $8  per  100 

Address,  ST10KNEY  *  LOVELAND, 

^  Box  488,  Milwaukee- 


A  RARE  CHANCE! 

A   FARM   IN    WAUKESHA    COUNTY 
FOR  SAXE. 

A  FARM  of  800  acres  In  the  town  of  Delafleld.  situ- 
ated on  that  Splendid  Road  from  Waukesha  to  Del- 
Aflttld  It  has  a  Hood  House  and  Burn,  and  Is  otherwise 
under  good I  Implements,  and  will  be  sold  for 84,000  on 
easy  terms.  It  lies  within  ono  hour's  rldo  of  M.  &.  M.  * 
STiw  Railroads.  It  Is  known  as  the  "Kellogg  Farm." 
Far  particulars  inqnlre  of     ^  &  FILLMQR1L 

No.  8  Juneau  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Oevoaam  1,18*8.    tf. 


NEW  MILLINERY  STOKE. 

HO.  4,  WASHINGTON  AYXK1XB, 
BKAJMSON,    -    -   -    -   - 


HAYING  lust  returned'  from  the  East,  with  a  InH 
assortment  of  MILLlNKfcY  GOODS,  I  take  plea- 
sure In  catling  the  attention  of  the  Ladles  to  my  newly 
selected  s  tocfc  of 

Bonnets,  Rlbboms*  Flowero, 

and  a  general  assortment  of  Fancy  Goods,  among  which 

are  MANTILLAS,  plain  and  fancy  uHAWLs,  and 

SILKS  AND,  0ASHMBBB8, 

together  with  an  eleven  t  lot  of  Dress  Goods.    Also 

YANKEE  NOTIONS, 

in  great  variety,  all  of  which  1  Invite  yon  to  call  and  tee. 

R.  F.  POWAB8. 
Madison,  Wls^  June,  *58.    tf. 


City  Crockery  Store. 

No.  166  Bast  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wicconain 
M.  Q.ELMORE*  CO., 

Importer*  and  mioieim  U  and  H  ttail  Dealer*  tndkim^ 

Qiau  and  Earth**  War**  Lump*  BriUannia, 

and  Home  Furnishing   Warts,  and 

Manufacturer*  o/  Looting  Giaue*. 

THB  Bnbscribers  having  recently  established  a  bonae 
for  the  sale  of  the  above  Goods  in  this  city,  respect- 
fully  solicit  a  call  from  buyers.  We  have  the  Largest 
Store,  the  Largest  Stock,  the  Finest  Goods,  and  will  sell 
Lower  than  Goods  have  heretofore  been  sold  in  this  or 
the  Chicago  market. 

CROCKERY.— Our  assortment  is  unsurpassed  haw- 
Ing  recently  leoeived  of  our  own  ImperCattea  a  large 
Stock,  T.  &  R.  Boots's  manufacture  and  the  newest  pat- 
terns. 

CHINA— Rich,  White,  G1U  and  Decorated,  Tea  and 
Dinner  Sots— vary  Ing  in  price  from  88  to  $800. 

GLA*»*-A  hKg^jartitn  both  Oaf  ij »d.  framed, 
anmngwlifclrnnvy  be  fosnd-theNtw  Wa«iond»Goed<  • 

LAMPS.T-Bo|h  Banging  and  BteneV-for  Ofc\  Cam- 
ahene  and  FinW.neV  deigns. 

LOOKING-GLASSES.— From  the  cheapest  Wthe 
Best  French  Plate. 

GAS  FIXTURES.— The  largest  assortment  of  Cor- 
nctltta,  cerebrated  manufacture.  Seme  very  rich  pat- 
terns, as  high  as8150  a  Chandelier. 

TABLE  OUTLERY.-SHver  Plated.  Brlttente,  Jap- 
anned and  Planished  Tin  Wares,  In  fact,  a  complete 
assortment  of  all  the  Goods  usually  kept  In  a  finrt  class 
Crockery  Store.  «,._-_ 

FANCY  GOODS.— We  have  a  Stock  formerly  conn- 
prising  the  '-Temple  of  Fancy,"  which  we  offer  At  Coat, 
having  bought  them  to  get  possession  of  the  Store  n»«r 
occupied  by  us,  and  wanting  the  room  now  occupied  by 
them  for  the  Crockery  Trade.  ^.WOTI****. 

Milwaukee  Wis.,  Sept  1, 1858.     tf. 


LANtsINO  JBONNJB1,, 

89  ft  91  East  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wteconeia, 

MXHUTACTURI*  OF 

THE  Celebrated  King  of  Stoves  and  Forest  Oak,  (two 
of  the  beat  Stoves  over  made)  Also,  every  variety 
of  Box  and  Parlor  Stove.  Tinners  Stock,  in  env  quan- 
tity. Agent  for  the  *ale  of  Herring's  Safes,  Fairbanks 
Scales,  and  Spratt's  Self-Sealing  Cans,  for  preeervipe;  in 
a  fresh  state  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

e-m-Circulars  of  all  the  above  articles  wttl  be  nasi  en 
application  to  me. 
TtowAwann,  Sept  1,1868.    it 
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y&-  nnual    A.  eport 

OF  THE 

MADISON  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE    COMPANY, 

WOU  THE  TEAR  1856. 

milE  TOTAL  amount  of  Property  In- 

X     suretl  todsto, $1,874,284  00 

Total  amount  of  Premium  Notes  received, . .     21.NM)  00 

do       do       Oaah  Premiums  received 11,454  00 

do       number  of  Policies  issued, 2,121 

Total  amount  of  Premiums  received  todat<>,  f82,954  64 
do       do   Losses  sAdExpeiue*  paid  to  date,  9,87148- 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  Co.,  Jen,  1, 1806,....  $28,088  24 
There  are  no  outstanding  liabilities  against  the  Com 


and  ea  the  above  report  shows,  haa  accumulated  a  hand- 
9  surplus. 


Persons  desiring;  Insurance  upon  their  Dwelling 
Reuses,  Barns  and  content*,  against  the  casualties  of 
Fire,  will  readily  appreciate  the  advantages  which  this 
Company  affords,  as  no  risks  are  taken  upon  any  other 
description  of  property.  The  business  of  the  Company 
will  bo  strictly  confined  to  Oils  particular  class  of  risks, 
avoiding  all  property  in  cities  and  exposed  parts  of  vil- 
lages, and  by  punning,  without  deviation,  the  prudent 
system  adopted  and  which  has  thus  far  proved  eminently 
successful,  the  Directors  hope  to  continue  the  prosperity 
of  the  Company,  and  to  offer  to  farmers  and  others 
^wishing  Insurance,  a  safe  and  reliable  Company  in  which 
to  Insure  their  Property  against 

LOSS  OB  DA  MA  G  E  BY  FIBE. 
Offioersi : 

J-rjFPHUH^V  N.W.DEAN,  PnHdent. 
L.  J.  FABWELL,  7Ve«eV.  D.J.  POWERS,     V.  Pre$. 

23l3*iS90*01*sj|  s 

L.  J,  FABWELL,  N.  W.  DEAN.  SIMEON  KILL8, 
J*  Y'J£9YT*  W- N-  MYMOUR,  H.  A.  TKNNK  Y, 
D.J,  POWERS,    A.F.CADY,  J).  AT  WOO  II, 

F.  G.TIBB1TS,    B.F.  HOPKINS,    Wn.  O.  WELLS. 
C.  C  OIL  IN,    General  Agent* 
Mannwji,Jan.,1666,tf. 

D.   S.   DURR  I  if,        " 

Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealer  in 

BOOKS  AND    STATIONEEY, 

BLANKBOOK81WALL  PAPER, 

AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

BBTJBJTS  BLOCK,  MADISOM,  WISCONSIN. 

BOOK  BINDERY 

•   CONNECTED  WITff  THIS  ESTABLISHMENT. 


31xxdi 

DONE  AT  THIS  OFFICE. 

MAGAZINES,  MUSIC  AND 

Miscellaneous  Books  Bound  on  Reasonable  Terms, 

Blank  Book*  manufactured. 

POWEBS  *  SKINNER. 

IfABBOK,  WiS,  Aug.,  ISM. 


E.  B.  CRAWFORD, 

FASHIONABLE  MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

KING  SENEAR  THE  MADISON  HOUSE, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 


SuljETOIIs.   Pigs, 

OF    PUBS    BLOOD  —  FOB    SALE    BT 
A.  Q.  HA2TFOBD. 
Waitxjua,  Wis.,  Sept  1, 1464.  tt 


A.  B.  VANCOTT8 

JEWELRY   STORE1! 

npsxn-nAST  connnn  or 
Beet  Wattr  sad    Wisconsin  Streets,  Milwaukee, 

FTTHIS  old  and  well  tried  establishment  is  as  new  as 
X  ever.  In  its  full  tide  of  prosperity.  The  stock  of 
Goods  is  new  snd  choice,  and  tbe  prices  so  favorable  as 
to  make  the  place  a  favorite  and  desirable  resort  for  per- 
sons  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

The  Stock  Is  the  largest  and  moat  desirable  ever  broorbt 
to  the  western  market.  New  Goods  of  onr  own  lmijor- 
tation  and  manufacture,  which  will  be  sold  to  tbe  trsde 
st  the  lowest  New  York  Jobbing  prices. 

Jewelers,  Merchants  and  Peddlers,  will  do  well  to  call 
before  going;  East  or  purchasing  else  where.  Among  thla 
Stock  msy  be  found  a  full  assortment  of  WATOBE& 
from  the  most  celebrated  manufacturers,  tos»ther  wTtn 
JEWELRY  of  every  kind  of  the  m««t  fashionable  pat- 
terns.  Also— MASONIC  JEWELS  and  REGAL1AB  of 
our  own  manufacture.  Watch  Glasses  and  Materials; 
also,  Watch  Maker's  Tools,  of  every  variety. 

The  proprietor  Is  thankful  for  past  favors,  and  requests 
a  continuance  of  them  ^ 

MiLWAtncn,  Sept.  1, 1861    tH 


Notice  To  Stock  Breeders. 

FOR  8 ALE— The  very  Superior  Imported  Durham 
Bull,  -ROTHKBStHOBPB,"  •  years  old,  (998 
A.  H.  B..  vol.  9  p.  993,)  bred  by  Geo.  Falkner,  Esq, 
Rothcrsthorpe,  Northamptonshire.  England.  Also  a 
pure  bred  DURHAM  BUI  L  CALF,  fired  by  Imported 
uRother6thorpew— Dam,  Imported  toDi  ana,"  also  bred  by 
Mr.  Falkner,  (See  A.  U.  B.,  vol.  tf  p.  800.) 

The  above  animals  are  of  a  rich  red  color,  with  a  tittle 
white,  and  descended  from  some  of  the  best  herds  in 
England. 

laTFor  Price,  Pedigree,  or  to  view  the  animals,  ap- 
ply to  the  subscriber,  '    JOHN.  P.  BOB, 
Mmuuwo,  Waukesha  Co..  Wis.,  Sept  1, 1856.         tt 


Nursery  Stock  For  Sale. 

QtfLfififl  APPLE  GRAFTS*  one  year,  of  fair 
ArfvJjvrl/l/  she,  embracing  28  ofthe  best  varieties 
—true  to  name.  Price,  $80  per  thousand  10,000  Back- 
thorn  Plants,  for  hedge*,  one  year.  Price,  to*  per  1,000. 
10,000  Aoaeia.  (three  thoraed  for  hedges,)  fine  plana, 
very  hardy,  8  years,  price  $0  per  1,000.  Pie  Plant,  three 
best  varieties,  in  quantity,  from  86  to  $8ft  per  100. 

**$*  ft*7^*§*  **  Uft«d  *&<"*  toe  1st  of  Nov.,  ey 
earlier  if  desired ;  delivered  at  the  Bailroad  Depot  in 
Watertown  or  Whitewater,  if  In  large  quantity. 

Orders,  should  he  sent  In  early. 

Standard  Trees  of  Apples,  Ac.,  in  qusntlty;  also 
Dwarfs  sad  Gsrden  Fruits  of  all  kinds.  Fine  Ever- 
reens.  and  large  varieties  of  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses, 
etc.,  Bout  Grsfts  will  be  for  ssle  during  winter  snd 
spring— securely  packed  for  transportation,  any  time. 

Please  call  and  examiner  or  address 

'  _        £0.  PLUMB* CO. 

LanK  ills  NxmsnnT,  Wis.,  Sept  1, 1856.         8m. 


FRUIT   TREES. 

CHOICE  Collection  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines. 
^JT,?lFvKo?*^I>a?MM-  K^-green*.  Ac.,  Cultivated 
and  fbr  Sale  by  A.  G.  lUnronn,  at  his  Nursery,  Wauke- 
sha Co.,  Wis. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Currants,  Gooseberries.  Raspbe rries  and  Strawberries  In 
Jarlf.t7-  ^P'wt  and  Asparagus  Roots.  Hongbton'e 
Seedling  Gooseberry- A  ntwerps  and  Franconia  Raspber- 
ries, in  quantity  for  market  planting. 

ROSES.-Hvbrid  China,  Prairie,  Moss,  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, &c    Many  beautiful  Ports— some  of  them  superb. 

WCareful  selections  of  Fruits  an  1  table  Jot  the  Or-' 
chard  and  Garden,,  will  be  made  by  the  proprietor  when 
desired.  A.  G.  HAMFOBD. 

Wausku,  Wis.,  Sept  1,1886.    8m.  ' 
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UWIVEESITYJOF  WISCONSIN. 

Facility* 

J.  H.  LATHBOP,  LL.  DM  Chancellor,  and  Professor  of 
Ethic*.  Civil  Polity  ud  Political  Economy. 

DANIEL  BEAD,  LL  Dm  Professor  of  Mental 
phy,  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

J01OI  W.  STERLING,  A.  M„  Professor  of  J 
lot,  Natural  Pbtlo»ophy  and  Astronomy. 

EZRA  8.  CAKB,  M.  !>.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History. 

O.  M.  CONOVEU,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Andaat  Lan- 
guages, and  Literature. 

J.pTFUCliS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  languages, 
and  LeoturoT  on  Physiology. 

AUGUSTUS  L.  8M1T1I,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 

V- Third  Wednesday  of  September. 

1— First  Wednesday  of  January. 

1— Fourth  Wednesday  of  April,  and  continue  through 

thirteen  weeks  each. 

OoMMaaciMEKT:— Fourth  Wednesday  of  July. 

CHARGES— In  Advance. 
Tvrnoir  Fan,  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks,  $4,00 

Boou  Bbtct,        do  do.  J00 

Wood,  (winter  terms,)  do,  (maximum,)  7,00 

Board,  in  11a ll,  do  do  S5;00 

Wasuino,  do  do  6,00 

On  the  last  three  charges,  a  drawback  will  be  allowed 
If  above  cost. 

NORMAL  DEPARTlSEIfT. 
Pnomseoa  Bead  will  give  a  course  of  professional  in- 
struction in  the  Art  or  Teaching,  beginning  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  May,  running  through  the  Summer  term, 

AOBIOULTUHAL  DEPJLRTMBNT. 
Puornsnou  Cabs  will  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the  Application  of  Science 
to  the  Useful  Arts,  In  the  Laboratory  of  the  University 
simultaneously  with  the  Normal  session. 

J.  II.  LATHBOP,   CHAircmLLOB. 
Madison,  April,  1.    tf, 


£,A  CROSE  and  MILWAUKEE  R«  R 

•     GEO.  H.  GEEEN  &  CO., 
PRODUCE  AGENTS  d  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


LITTLE  GIANT 


WILL  attend  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pro- 
duce, end  c L*  " _— -*— 

una  neusni 

OppoSlU.   _ ..„__  _  _ 

Mfflwankae,  Wis*,  Fobs  186* 


'due*  and  obtain  the  bigbest  market  prices. 
"         Je.    Ounaf 


solicited.    oXce  ©nnoaiteTLu  Cwmmik}R\ waukee  Do- 


instalments  reepeetftilry 


OXiOTHINa. 

m.  fbeknd  *  BROS. 

Hare  Received  by  American  Express), 

THE  SPRING   AND  SUMMER  . 

FASHIONS. 

If  X  VT  8TYLX 

FRENCH   AND   AMERICAN 

CASSIMERES, 

FRENCH  PLAIDS— SILK  MIXED. 

bbautivul  pATTEXira 
Black.  X>ooaBlK  A  n  m9 

OF    BTUUV    QUALITY. 

BROADCLOTHS,   OF  EVERY  COLOR  AUD 

DESCRIPTION. 
Yeatlttjru— -a.  Beautiful  Assortment* 

GENTS.  CRAVATS 
and  Furnishing  Goods,  too  numerous  to  mention— eH  of 
wkiok  win  be  sold  cheap  for  GASH.       , 

M.  FRIEND  ABR08. 
He.  9,  Xing  Street,  Madisou,  June,  18M.  tf 


CORN    AMD    COB    MILL. 

PATENTED  MAT  16th,  1854. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT,  manufactured  by  Scow  * 
Hbdobs,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  extsnslrelr 
Introduced  and  tested  during  the  past  year,  and  bss Inva- 
riably given  the  most  unqualified  eettslactlon,  is  wss 
proved  by  a  trial  at  Cincinnati  on  the  ffld  of  February 
fast  A  Committee  oompoaed  of  Got.  Wsjem,  Boa, 
H.  L.  Eusworoi,  of  Indiana,  Col.  fr.  D.  Habus  of  tb» 
Ohio  OuUivator,  Wm.  Dvavs  Wrxaoif,  of  the  lows  far- 
mer, Capt.  Oaiw  Smith,  of  Galena,  Illinois,  Mr.  Boon, 
of  Ky.,  and  Mr.  Bauwdus.  of  Mo.,  awarded  s  prlss  of 
$850  Sliver  Plate  to  the  Little  Giant,  for 
DOING  MORS  WORK  AND  GRIND  MO  Tim 
than  any  of  the  contestants  on  the  ground. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  grinding  of  Corn  la  the  1st 
alone,  but  may  be  used  to  grind  Ilumlny  and  fine  Ben 
from  Shelled  Corn ;  so  that  any  parson  possessing  ousel 
thuse  Mills,  can  save  his 

TOLL,  TUTTE  AND  LABOR 

of  going  to  mill,  It  is  also  simple  and  easily  set  up.  Hs 
extra  gearing  b  required  to  run  It,  and  in  can  bs  msi- 

^The'undersigned,  baring  purchased  the  faclsshj 
Bight  of  Sale  In  this  State,  of  James  B.  Chasdiek  of  8L 
Louts,  Mo^  Is  prepared  to  furniah  them  to  fanners  sad 
Dealers. 

Price— No. «  Complete.  $4d,00— will  grind  •  toll 
bushels  of  feed  per  hour,  with  one  horse.  No.  8  uwn* 
plcte,  $55.00,  will  grind  15  buf  li.ls  of  feed  per  hour  with 
one  horse.  No.  4  Complete  will  grind  M  bushels  elfeei 
per  hour  with  two  horses.    Pries,  talk 

FOB  SALE  by  W.  A.  Guat,  Na.fi4  Spring  St,  *•• 
waukee,  to  whom  all  orders  mast  bo  exMreesed. 

W.  A  GBAT. 

Mn.w*wn,  June  185*.   ly.  


WHITEWATER 

PLOW  FACTORY, 

Foundry  and   Machine  Shop, 

WINCHESTER  A  DeWOLr, 

PROPRIETORS. 

HAVING  enlarged  onr  Shop,   and  made  numewa 
scesMons  to  it,  we  now  ess  superior  facillitics  for  doisf 
work  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  A  few  more  of  our  la- 
proved  »t*-«1  nnd  cast  Plows,  on  hand  and  for  wa 
All  kln'ls  of  Castings  made  to  order.  Every  description  of 

THRESHING   MACHINES. 

repaired  on  short  notice.  Jsn-tf 

Our  plows  are  for  sale  by  8.  B.  FOX,  Madison,  Vtt* 
L.  A.  WINCUESTEB,  Wm.  *DeW0LF. 

IlfORAlIAM    GOULD, 

Paornnrou  or  tot 

DODGE  COUNTY  NUBSEBY, 

BE AVEB  DAM,  DODGE  CO.,  WIS. 
•Wholesale  and  Betall  Dealer  In  Fruit  and  Omsmsitsl 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds,  Ac 
BT"A1  CommunloaUona  promptly  Attended  ta.j0 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  WISCONSIN !  . 

RECOMMENDED  JANUARY  IOth,  1806,  BT 

HOU.  A.  €.  BARRY,  State  SKptvtatcndenU 


It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  following  Books  were  selected  among  others,  by  the  Hen,  A.  C  Barry,  to  he  the 
Text  Books  ft»r  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  per  his  letter  to  the  Publishers,  under  date  of  January-  10,  1851  In 
which  he  states  that  be  had  recommended  them : 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

MONTKltlTS  FIR8T  LESSENS    IN  GEOGRAPHY,. 15 

MONTEITITS  YOUTH'S  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY, SO 

MoNALLY'S  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 1,00 

In  cheapness,  adaptation  to  the  different  grades  of  schools,  improved  methods,  and  execution,  Umbo  Geograph- 
ies according  to  the  testimony  ef  ma  ny  of  the  best  Teachers,  are  unsurpassed.    (See  testimonials.) 

The  new  series  of  Geographies,  bj  Jamss  Mojctbtth  and  Fbakcis  McNal&y,  Is  generally  admitted  by  those  who 
have  examined  or  used  it.  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the  school-room  than  any  other  published. 
Tney  are  practical,  complete,  concise,  well  made  and  cheap.  "  Monteith's  First  Lessons  In  Geography  *  presents 
the  outlines  of  the  subject  in  a  simple  and  attractive  form,  and  does  not  nil  to  interes  the  beginner.  •*  Monteith's 
Manual  in  Geography,"  is  made  for  primary  or  intermediate  classes.  It  aires  the  leading  features  of  Geography 
combined  wtth  History  and  Astronomy,  In  a  manner  so  well  arranged  ana  condensed  as  to  make  It  possible  for  the 
beginner,  who  may  have  the  advantages  of  school  no  more  than  three  months  in  the  year,  to  complete  the  subject 
in  that  time,  and  possess  himself  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  entire  matter.  This  is  J  ust  the  book  for  Country 
School*  that  are  taught  only  a  part  of  the  year. 

McX  ally's  "School  Geography"  completes  the  series.  This  is  a  quarto  of  98  pages,  and  is  designed  for  advanced 
classes.  It  is  a  new  book,  ana  not  only  contains  many  radical  improvements  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject, but  all  the  late  statistical  information,  and  the  changes  in  the  political  division-    It  would  be  impossible  to 

give  here  all  the  imp — * — *-"-*■ j»ui.v_i.  v.»a • ~j  a^_vi.v  — ..*« — ...    .     .. 

mvorwitha"    '    * 

ly.    History  ..._....  ,  „    .   w  .  „_. , 

consideration  ?  Our  best  teachers  have  long  been  annoyed  with  the  lumber  and  foreign  matter,  introduced  into 
the  Geographies  put  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils.  The  immense  popularity  of  this  work  considering  the  short 
time  since  its  publication,  proves  that  it  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  our  schools. 

ARITHMETICS. 

DAVIE8'  PRIMARY   ARITHMEMIO.  UUcUed  JEMtfon,) 15 

DAVIES1  INTELEOTUAL  ARITHMETIC,  (Beetoed  Edition,) 95 

DA  VIES*  NEW  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC,  (jfcotrfssd  Edition,) 40 

DAVIE8'  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC,  {Revised  Edittcd,) .....75 

Devles'  Arithmetics  are  in  more  general  use  than  any  others.  Teachers  are  attached  to  them  for  the  brevity 
and  correctness  of  their  definitions  and  their  simplicity  of  style.  They  need  no  praise,  having  been  so  long  known, 
and  so  universally  used,  that  there  are  but  few  teachers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  them.  The  u  Intellectual f* 
possesses  all  the  excellencies  of  Oolburn's,  without  its  defects  of  system.  The  revised  edition,  of  the  M  School 
Arithmetic  *  is  meeting  with  unlimited  sucoess  and  favors  East  and  West  The  attention  of  Teachers  is  especial- 
ly called  to  the  merits  of  these  hooka 

DAVTE8' ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA 75 

DAVIE8'  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY, 1,00 

DAVIE8'  BOURDON'S  ALGEBRA .1,50 

DA  VIES'  LEGENDRE'S  GEOMETRY. 1,50 

DAVIE8'  ELEMENTS  OF   SURVEYING, 1JS0 

DA  VIES'   CALCULUS.- „ -~ ..1,60 

DA  VIES' DICTIONARY  OF  MATHEMATICS, i£0  . 

JBN GUSH  ORAIVaiAR,  COMPOSITION,  sfcC. 

CLARK'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 60 

WELCH'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SENTENCE, 75 

BROOKFIELD'S  FIR8T  BOOK  IN  COMPOSITION,- 40 

WRIGHTS  ANALYTICAL  ORTHOGRAPHY,^- - x 25 


PARKER'S  WORD  BUILDL 
NORTHEND'S  DICTATION 


HISTORIES. 

WILLARD'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 75 

WXLLARD'S  LARGER  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, ™ ...~.~._....1,60 

WILLARD'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY, ljo 

WILLARD'S  HISTORIC  GUIDE 09* 

Mrs.  Wlllard's  Histories  are  the  Standard  works  throughout  the  United  States. 

CTcttwrJtl  X»1iJl1os»oz>1i.9f* 

PARKER'S  JUVENILE  PHILOSOPHY,  Psrt  First, 96 

PARKER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 06 

PARKER'S  SCHOOL  PHILOSOPHY, 1,00 

ITbeee  books  are  rapidly  superseding  other  works  upon  this  subject 

Is**.  FULTON  A  EASTMAN'S  BOOK  KEEPING 75 

r^BLANKSTO  FULTON  &  EASTMAN'S  BOOK  KEEPING,  six  in  a,  set, 75 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  win  receive  by  maO,  any  of  these  recommended  books  for  examination  on 
the  receipt  of  ONE  HALF  THE  PRICES  given  above— Pottago  Jtm. 

To  those  wishing  to  introduce  these  books  into  schools,  we  will  furnish  them  at  LA&OE  DEDUCTIONS  from 
the  above  prices.    Address  the  publishers— 

A.  8.  BARNES  oV  CO.*  New  Ysnrkt  or 

E.  B.  GBAYi  Milwaukee*  Pub.  Asjent. 

IN  PRESS-SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY,  by  Professor  John  A.  Porter.    Will  be  punished  on  the  flrst  of  July. 

Mu.ws.ukke,  August,  185*.    tf. 
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WISCONSIN   FABUp. 


MORGAN  HORSEa 
i  Prtaifum  fiteay  on  the  Origin, 

History,  and  Characteristics  of  this  remarkable 

AMERICA*  BREED  OP  HORSE*. 

Tracing  the  Pedigree  from  the  original  Justin  Mor- 
gan, through  the  moat  noted  progeny, 

down  to  the  present  time. 

WITH  VUMBHOUS  PORTRAITS. 

To  which  are  added 

HINTS  FOR  BREEDING,  BREAKING, 
ajto  general  usis  and  management 

OF  HORSES, 

with  praetiflaldfeafttions  fbr  training  them  for  Exhibition 

at  Agrlenltaral  Fairs. 

BY  D.  a  L1N&LEY,  Mxpdlebvbt,  Vt. 

Moo  One  Dollar.     Sent  Free  of  Poetage. 

Octtt-lt  0.  M.  SAXTON  A  CO., 

Agricultural  hook  publishers,  140  Fnlton  at,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  BARGAIN! 

FABM  FOB  SALE!! 

Tift  FIHR  FARM  eoneletlng  of  the  east  U  of  east  X 
of  section  «*,  west  ^o?n7rtheaat  X  section  H«*d 
tauthHMSt*  of  north-weat  M  section  M,  town  7,  north 
efrange  18  east,  said  to  contain  800  acres,  and  generally 
know?as  the  Kellogg  Farm,  te  now  for  sale,  and  the  at- 
tentfon  of  all  persons  in  want  of  a  great  bargain,  a  pay- 
1m  investment,  and  desirous  of  beopsata a  poejessers  or 
aremunarating  tract  of  land, is  called  to  this  notice 

^e^hac^^dlTectionB  to  sellthe  alwvc  men- 
tioeed  splendid  property,  at  a  great  sacrifice.  It  is  situ- 
etodmtoferttle  county  of  Waukesha,  witMn  an  easy 
Sstanoe  of  the  Milwaukee  A  Mississippi  R.  R.  Depot,  at 
Waukesha,  and  Is  one  of  the  fastest  improving  jwrttons 

^offifeltt ^Junce*  Block. 

COLORED 

PHOTOGRAPHS!! 

BR  IT  remembered,  thai  Johnson  A  Fuller  have  been 
awardedhy  t^  Agricnltut-1  8o- 

*** '  **        HIGHEST  PREMIUM 
for  the  best  plctujeeproduesdtotto  Skate;  end  w«e  have 
onlr  to  nay  to  those  who  wish  Colored  Photographs,  or 
any  other  style  of  portrait,  to  Must  walk  right  up  to  the 
Captain's  office,"  and  be  taken. 
Those  having  old  Daguerreotypes  of  deceased  friends, 

PNo^BoAtf.  J.  ft  FULLER. 


sjBACOR  OR  tAWTON 
BXj^OKBZIZI.ZI.T'. 

^^9^*01044  would  inform  the  public,  that  be 
lhavo  a  choice  lot  of  the  above  CeWtod  Black- 
hour  Boots  for  sale,  about  the  first  of  October  next, 
Si  so  direct  from  their  original  source,  as  to  leave 
nodoubt  of  their  gennlneneaa.  They an  undoubtedly 
the beat  BlaeEberrV In  the  worid,  oomhiningall  the- de- 

toferntohtbem  Individually,  or  by  the  <■— - 
-•'     — \ortjfcperoV>aee. 


FfM»--«l>  earns  eaoa,  or  *>  par  w~«.  

We  win  torward  them,  securely  packed  by  mail,  to 

D««  Ob..  Wk,8^t.  1,1964  tt 


H,  RlrTHBRTLL  eV  Go, 

(Suo<nesoasToooB«^)inaa4a.) 

WOULD  respectfully  Inform  the  gentlemen  of  Madi- 
son and  vicinity,  that  they  have  now  received 


their  Spring  Stock  of  the  following  O* 
every  Variety  and  Quality  of  goodefor  men's  ware,  vis: 
READY-MADS     CLOTHING, 
Of  the  most  approved  and  reliable  summer  styles,  manu- 
factured expressly  for  this  Establishment 

HATS,  GAPS,  AND  STRAW  GOODS, 
Of  the  latest  styles.    Boots,  Shoes,  and  Rubbers,  of  every 
variety. 

QHNTLEMEJFS    FURNISHING  GOODS, 
Consisting  la  part  of  Gloves,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cravats, 
Ties,  Adjustments,  Stocks,  Canes,  Suspenders,  Under 
Garments,  Ac, 

Our  TaUlorinaj  Dapartneamt 
Is  now  managed  by  an  experienced  New  York  City  Ost- 
ter,  and  we  warrant  every  article  made  under  hfa  super* 
vision  to  give  perfect  and  entire  satisfaction. 
It  is  our  aim  to  render  our  establishmedt  the 
Q-roAt  33ox>ot 
For  all  Goods  of  Men's  Wear,  and  by  studying  carefully 
the  wants  of  our  customers,  and  visiting  the  Eastern 
Markets  every  ninety  daya,  we  hope  te  merit  the  c 


„ of  public  favor. 

Be*"  All  goods  shown  cheerfully,  represented  fairly, 
and  submitted  to  the  purchaser's  taste  and  judgment. 
HBwMEBRKLtdToO. 

Jy'56bt     No  8,  FaiaoaiLon  Block,  Maimox.  Wis. 


LAKE  SIDE  WATER  CURE! 

MADl'sON, 

IBS  OAPTTAIi  OP  WISOUNSBT. 

HHiraiSiTmiBim 

rwXHE  PROPRIETORS  have  the  pleasure  to  aanoaaee 
A  that  they  have  aeeured  the  servieea  of  Doctor  R,  A. 
KITTREDGE,  of  Boston,  the  eminent  phyetdan  as* 
popular  lecturer  upon  the  principles  of  Hydropathy,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Institution.  The  reputation  of  thla 
distinguished  practitioner,  who  was  the  flrat  American  te> 
adopt  the  Hydropathic  treatment,  and  who  showed  such 
commendable  seal  in  his  efforts  to  obtain^  a  thorough 
.        •  _..__  _**«__  ___.__._i__      _  .      *_»       •  .__•__  Hydrf- 


eltat  guarantee  that  the  invalids  who  resort  hither  will 
be  properly  and  thoroughly  treated. 

DR.  KITTREDGE  administers  the  celebrated  "Elec- 
tro Chemical  Baths,11  so  benefldal  in  cases  uf  chronic  dis- 
ease, and  In  extracting  mercurial  and  other  mineral 
poisons  from  the  system,  and  he  will  demonstrate  by  ex- 
periment* to  any  one  curious  In  such  matters,  the  emcaew 
of  this  wonderful  remedy. 

The  Institution  Is  capable  of  accommodating  On* 
Hundred  guests— is  furnished  in  a  superior  manner  in  all 
Its  apartments,  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa 
constructed.  It  is  situated  on  the  South  shore  of  the 
beautiful  Lake  Monona,  opposite  in  full  view  of  the  City 
of  Madison,  and  sufficiently  removed  from  the  public 
thoroughfares  and  locality  of  business  to  Insure  undis- 
turbed qnlaft  to  the  invalid. 

Terms  for  beard  and  treatment,  $9  to  $13  per 
-Dent  etaMsng  and  carriage  room  is 


those  who  wish  to  keep  their  own  conveyance, 

lam  sent  on  application. 

Address  E.  A.  E3TTREMS,  M.D, 

UkeSUeWater-C)uj^  Madison  Wis. 

July  1,183-,  tf, 

Powers'  Daguerrean  Galleqr, 

lApplm'a  If  ew  Block*  JTueavllle,  Weau 

TVAOUERREOTYPES  taken  in  the  beet  style  of  ttoo 
JLAAjt.    Ainbrotypes  taken  if  preferred, 
tart  and  stock  for  sale. 


.given  in  the 
March,  1601 


If 
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WISCONSIN  FARMER— ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 


rf 


WHY    YOU    SHOULD    TRADE    AT 


%% 


THE    ASSORTMENT    IS    THE    LARGEST  \ 

AND    UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  CHEAPEST! 

AND   ALWAYS   THE    CHOICEST! 

DRY  GOODS  Otf  EVERY  VARIETY  AND  STYLE,    AND    THE 

MOST  EXTENSIVE  STOCK   OF  CUSBKOIE OKIES, 

IPloxeera  «tsa.«S.  SEoaiery. 

JACKSON   &    LUXTOIV- 

146,  Bast  Water  St,    MELWATTKBB. 


.■p   o< 


Z0ON! 


WE    DEFY    COMPETITION!! 

a  ws*wmm  s^n-  sira.  ©^asm  «n  aoom 

DONT  FORGET  TO  CALL._ja 


in 

121,  123,  125, 
East  Water  St, 

MILWAUKEE. 

Wh»l«uleVn<l  Rvtatll 

HARDWARE. 

HOUSE  TKIMM1N09. 

Cultlnttar   YeeJA,   Straw- 
OUUrn  and  all  kind* 

FARMING  TOOLS! 

ALi    KINDS  OF 

TIN   PLATE, 

SHEET  IRON* 
OOFPER,  fee,  fee. 


BOCK  COUNTY  NURSERY. 


T*TTE  proprietors  have  now  for  sale  a  large  stok  of  trees, 
'.   prln 
1n£  'I'  ,      . 

ration  Jiiwf  yrowth.  having  been  to  much  exi>ense  In  oh- 


A   CO.* 
0AWO. 
WIRE4KOPE 

A  XE8f 

SHOVELS,  SPADES, 

IRON&STEEL 

MacbmWC*,  Oooptr'9, 

Carpenter*,  and.  CWoJneJ 

Maker** 

TOOLS, 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

iNAHSjGLHSSjWHIPS. 

GK7NS  fe  PISTOLS, 

PLATINA  FORKS. 

CUTLERY  A  8P00N& 

BKLTfXB  &  BELL*. 


A     at  . 
and  luivlni 


res  which  cannot  fall  to   suit    purchasers, 
devoted  their  entire  attention  to  their  |»ropn< 


tainin*  scions  from  bearing  trees  they  feel  warranted  in 
roccommefidtng  them  to  the  public. 

APPLE  TREES  5  to  6  feet  high  16  eta  each  or  $140  per 
thousand. 

PEA  K.  PLUM,  and  CHERRY,  all  of  which  are  fur- 
nished Dwarf  or  standard  from  &>  to  5o  rth.  each. 

Those  of  extra  stce  with  fruit  buds  addltonal  prices. 

WewonV  rail  particular  attention  to  our  stock  of 
Evergrvenr  *raamental  Shrubbery,  Bulbn,  Rosea,  Plants 
Ac*,  which  we  think  Is  not  excelled  at  the  west  Nur- 
sery stocks,  and  scions  funrisho'  on  liberal  terms.  Trees 
carefully  packed  for  any  part  of  .he  United  States. 

Catalogues  sent  gratis  on  application. 

*  OOLBV  A  WILLRT. 


1      carefully 
A         Ostaki 

afe^- 


Fairbank's  Patent  Scales. 

These  Scales  have  been  long  known,  and  have  stood 
the  severest  test,  and  are  always  right  Judleial  deci- 
sions have  been  mode  in  several  of  Che  States,  wtthln  the 
last  few  years,  where  a  discrepancy  in  weights  was  the 
matter  in  controversy,  and  in  every  case  has  been  de- 
cided In  favor  of  the  party  using  Fairbanks  Scales,  and 
upon  the  grounds  that  they  are  the  standard  Scale. 

The  genuine  Fairbank's  Scales  are  manufactured  by 
RAT.  Fairbanks  A  Co..  under  the  supervision  of  the 
original  Patentee,  at  St  Johnsbury,  Vermont  and  at  no 
other  place.  Rail  Track— Railroad— Depot— Wai 


other  place.  Rail  Track— Railroad— Depot— warehouse— 
Millei^Hay-<>NU— FairnerW4^e--Platform  and 
Counter  Scales,  of  every  sice  and  modification,  for  sale  st 
inanuAtctarer's  prices,  and  warranted,  both  for  accuracy 
and  durability,  by  C  L.  Harmon  A  Oil,  197,  South  Water 
St,  Chicago;  Lanrtn«  Bomrnx,  99  A  M ,  East  Water  St, 
Milwaukee:  and  by  B»  n.  Cbadsovkn,  General  Agent, 
1*7.  South  Water  St,  Chicago.  Tmnffs  A  Gordon, 

Agents,  Madison.  It  Jan* 

_^____  Digitized 


for  accuracy 
,  South  Water  ■ 
astWaterSt,  1 
meral  Agent,  * 
m  A  Gordon,  M 
a^.t,UNL    ^M 


Prof.  J.  W.  HtoVT,  Associate  Editor. 

Mr*.    E.  O.    SAMPSON    HOTT,   Editor    «Home   Olrole.* 


•  Anew  volume  of  tho  Farmer  ootnmenoea  with  the  January  number,  1857,  and  its 
conductors  pledge  themselves  to  renew  their  tfforts  to  furnish  the  be*t  magazine  that  the 
western  Farmer,  Gardener  or  Horticulturist  can  obtain,  while  to  the  Meohauic,  liasioes» 
Man  and  i'i  ■>  Side  it  shall  always  bo  a  wolcome  visitor. 

Tho  PuK'v.ers  have  aworlated  wl:h  thorn  In  the  editorial  management  of  the  Farmer,  J.  W.  llivt.  A    M  .  !%&•• 

Proles-sor-of  Cht'mNtnr,  a*  :tpp  h-d  t<i  ngrhgilturc  and  the  arts,  in  Antioeh  -College,  Ohio,  and  x  pra».«ttv»i  wr  jti-,-  »«f 
high  anility  ;  and  Mrn."  K.  O.  Sampson  Iloyt.  tho  popular  authoress,  to  manage  a  department  f«»r  the  «**p-.«Mil  J  .»n«- 
flt  nnd  amusement  ol  the Home  Circle.  They  are  al™»  adding  to  *hn\  r  corps  of  eori-e-i|M>nd<»nU  nndl  co^.t.iUutara 
m.iny  prnetl<-:\'  an  1  experienced  writers  on  Western  A'zrifulture,  Horlleultureand  kindred  subject*. 

The  me  eh  anh-al  evcention  h  to  be  im  proved,  nnd  the  ninihi-r  an  !  quality  of  tho  llluntrnftoai  taorniiicd.  The** 
will  embrace,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated  above,  a  series  on 

.     •         ffl&,W®lM.M.%j  SaiSS!ff©2BT, 

Which  will  mike  the  worJc  attnetlve  to  the  yonnsrer  portion  of  *he  Home  Circle.  In  ft  word,  w  Intend  to  m*k« 
It  equal  in  a'.i  respects  to  any  journal  of  tho  kind  lu  tho  country,  and 


PROSPECTUS  FOR-  185T~  , 

AND 

NORTHWESTERN  CULTIVATOR. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAX  DK VOTED  TO  f 

IBRD  ffiffllliS,  BflfflfflTiE.  IBUilS  UK  HOT  J.  0. 

ILLUSTRATED   WITH  StTPERIOR  ENGRAVINGS, 

OY  HI'IIjDIXGS,  ANIItlALS,  III PLEWE^TS,  FHUITS,  IMPROVED  TCAl'IUiVES^ 

And  forming  a  beautiful  Jioyul   Octavo    Volume  of  about  500  pa  pirn  nnmtally. 

PUBLISHED  AT  MADISON,  WISCONSIN, 
BY   D.  J.   ROWERS  AND  E.  W.  SKINNER. 


i 


Especially  Adapted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Great  Northwest 

A      .:  rffldlllonal  Inducement  to  iho*e  who  won'd  ensure  In  extending  tho  circulation  of  the  Fanner  nnd  -*1*©  to 
»  »hr  in  the  introduction  of  n.iw  and  Important  product*  which  am  hcina'  gathered   Irow  ali  i»*rt»  of  tho  wo^tl   we       ! 
bhail  distribute  amoiy  our  amenta  and  working  frknd»  * 

8500.00  WORTH  OF  CHOICE  SEEDS,  CUTTINGS  AND.  BOOKS, 

WhkV  wo  n-e  now  procurln;  from  tho  Patent  Office  and  the  best  dealer*  of  the  conntrv.  The  smnrtftimi  that 
ea(.ii  wji!  ba  en  tilled  to  uill  be  govenio  I  invariably  l»y  tho  amount  of  crT»rt  m  ido  .or  the  circuhttlou  .ir  the  hnrmei. 
N'jtk.—  ."he  public  mty  A-el  a»ure  1  that  we  mean  whit  we  mv  in  tbK  .w  in  every  other  pr  .mi**  we  hive  nutti*. 
•dn*  wewJiiiMa'iict'il  tin-  pub  ieaiion  id  tlio  Farmer.  [  A'e  make,  "the:*  remirk*,  a/ we  iindamtand  tJi—e  «-.,  f,,.- 
mer'.y  tm.d)  uii-ati -faction  occasioned  by  the  nou -performance  of  i-xti^wve  brom4.-i6af»*r  tUo  distribution  v»i  *e*d* 
by  our  prcTk  ce.-^or»] 

TKKiTI9-Iiiv;iri;ibay    £u   Advance. 

Single  Copies  $1.00  psr  Annum;     8073:1  Copi-3,  $6.03;     Tan  Oopiei,  $3.O0  j 

Fifteen  Copies,  $12.00;    Twenty  Copies,  $15.00,  and  one  to  the  Agent. 

.  All  aulw.vipi  ouh  toco-omenee  with  the  vo'um*,.  Tlrw  ulddn*  to  A.iWiibo  will  r-onfer  n-prent  fwn-  >  r  fw 
■nar.lui-  ilu-i:'  Mih-c  iptlmn  tn  early  ,»>»  pooible,  that  we  inav  the  h  -Per  know  with  Ihm  l.nrye  an  edition  to  c«ni- 
iiK-nce  the  }  ear.     All  uioney*  or  postage  sUi  j>»  vnclo^d  ami  earrfully  Uirectcd  to  the  puhi.-hera  will  V  nt  lb«br 

All  nostiTnstera.  old  RuVacrlber*,  and  fi leodd of  Agriculture  everywhere  :.ro  requested  to Kt  as sceuta. 

numbciawill  hcocnt  toall  upplicania. 

A idr«»,  POWERS  &  SKINNER, 

1  SIADISOX,  w^icoxauf. 

ssaaaa— i»bi 
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This    book    should    be 
the  Library  on  or  before  tM» 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  im 
by    regaining    it    beyond    the    s] 
time. 

Please  return  promptly 
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